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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  frreat  and  lonq"  acknowlodofed  want. 
A  growing  demand  has  arisen  in  tins  country  and  the  Unitetl  States  for 
in&niuition  on  all  matters  dixectiy  and  indirectly  eonneeted  with  Music, 
owin^  to  the  great  spread  of  concerts,  musical  publications,  private  piao- 
tiee,  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
g^eial  position  of  music  which  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  Music  is  now  performed,  studied,  and  listened  to 
by  a  ninch  lar;rrer  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  than 
was  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  It  is  rapidly  becomings 
an  es>«'ntial  branch  of  education  ;  the  newest  works  of  continental  musi- 
cians are  eag'erly  welcomed  here  very  soon  after  their  appearance  abroad, 
and  a  strong  desire  is  felt  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  public  to  know  sometlung  of  the  steoctnre  and  peculiarities  of  the 
mnsic  which  they  hear  and  play,  of  the  nature  and  histoiy  of  the  instru- 
noitB  on  whii^  it  is  performed,  of  th^^iographies  and  characteristics  of 
its  eemposeis — in  a  Word,  of  all  8u\;h^  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  an  Art  which  is  at  once  so 
prominent  and  so  eminently  propfressive. 

This  desire  it  is  the  object  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  ^lusicians 
to  meet.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Protessional  muj^icians  and  Ama- 
teurs alike.  It  contains  definitions  of  Musical  Terms ;  e:xplanations  of 
the  fonns  in  whidi  Musical  Woiks  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods 
\j  which  they  are  elaborated,  as  well  as  of  tiie  origin,  structure,  and 
nccessive  modifications  of  Instruments ;  histories  and  descriptions  of 
Societies'  and  Institutions  ;  notices  of  the  composition,  production,  and 
contents  of  important  works ;  lists  of  the  principal  published  collections ; 
bioo-raphies  of  representative  composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of 
mnsic — all  the  points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  alive  to  its  many  and  far-reaching  associations, 
can  desire  to  be  informed. 

The  limit  of  the  history  has  been  fixed  at  a.d.  1450,  as  the  most 
■emote  date  to  whkh  tiie  rise  of  modm  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus 
Dsie  archsBology  has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
medieval  systems  and  the  wonderful  modern  art  to  which  they  gave 
rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possible.  While  the 
ifubjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musician,  the  j^tylc  has  been  anxiously 
(iivested  of  technic 'ility,  and  the  musical  illustrations  liavo  been  taken,  in 
iiiost  en>H>s,  from  clas^^l  works  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  amateur,  or 
Aithin  his  reach,  ^gj/k 

Hie  articles  a^MKsed  as  &r  as  possible  on  indepradent  sources,  and 
on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases 
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freflh  subjects  have  been  treated,  new  and  interesting  infonnation  given, 
and  Bome  ancient  mistakes  oonected.   Aa  instances  of  the  kind  of  siUgeets 

embraced  and  the  gfeneral  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  refcrenec  may  l)e 
made  to  the  larger  Itioo-nipliiefi— especially  that  of  llaydn,  which  is  crowdini 
with  new  facts;  to  the  articles  on  Auber,  licrlioz,  BodonsdiMtz,  liull, 
Cristofori,  David,  Farinelli,  Finck,  Froljcrger,  Gulitzin.  (^ilthons,  Tlusse; 
on  Additional  Accompaniments,  Agr^mens,  Arpe^^g^io,  Anaiifircmeiit,  Fin- 
gering, Form,  and  Harmony ;  on  Academie  de  Musique,  Bachgesellschail, 
Breitkopf  and  Hfirtel,  Bassoon,  Ctamna^ole,  Choial  Symphony,  Conserva* 
toire,  Concerts,  Conoert  Spiritnel,  Copyright,  Dnim,  English  Opera,  Fidelio, 
•  Grand  Frix  de  Borne,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Handel  FeetivalB  and 
Commemorations,  Harpsichord,  Harmonica,  Hexachord,  and  many  others. 
The  enn^A^ed  illustrations  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work^  and 
will  sj)cak  for  themf rives. 

In  .in  Enjjlisli  dictionary  it  has  ]yeen  thouf^ht  rit^ht  t*o  treat  English 
music  uud  musieiaus  with  special  care,  and  to  give  their  biographies  and 
acbievements  witk  some  minuteness  of  detail.  On  this  point  ttianka  am 
dne  to  Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  for  mach  aecoiate  information  which 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  else\\1u  r( ,  and  which  he 
has  afforded  in  every  case  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  promptitude. 

Evcr\^  means  has  been  taken  to  procure  an  adet^uate  treatment  of  the 
various  topics,  and  to  bring  the  information  down  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  day  of  publicutinti,  iSoi withstanding  the  Editor's  desire,  however, 
omissions  and  errors  have  uceuired.  These  will  be  rectified  in  an  Ap|)endix 
on  the  publication  of  the  final  volume. 

The  limits  of  the  work  have  necessarily  excluded  disquisitions  on 
Acoustics,  Anatomy,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science  connected 
¥rith  the  main  subject,  which  though  highly  important  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  n  book  concerned  with  practical  music.  In  the  case  of 
Acoustics,  sufbcient  references  arc  given  to  the  best  works  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  the  enquiry  for  himself,  outside  the  Dictionary. 
Similarly  all  investigations  into  the  music  of  barbarous  nations  have  been 
avoided,  unless  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  iluropean  music. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  this  eail^  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 
obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  vanoua  articles.  Their  names  are  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  lively 
interest  whieh  they  have  shown  in  the  work  and  the  care  tibiey  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  often  involving  much  time,  and 
laborious,  disinterested  research,  demand  his  warm  acknowledgment. 

ay  Bedford  Street, 

COVXMT  GaKDKN,  LoVDOV. 

April  1,  1879. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 


I  The  nAme  of  the  sixth  d^^ee  of  the  natural 
\    Kale  of  C.     The  reason  of  its  being 
•  aji'lwil  to  the  hi.xth  instead  of  the  first 
dt.Tce  will  be  found  explained  in  the  article 
AirBABET.    It  rapreeents   the  aame  note  in 
ts^rlifh  or  G«nMMi,  Md  in  Fnacb  and  Italian 
callwl  La. 

A  ia  the  note  given  (asually  bv  the  obo^  or  by 
orjran  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orrhestn  to 
Cum  to,  and  it  i»  aUc>  Uie  not«  to  which  French 
Gennn  timing- forks  an  a«l»  tin  Ttwiffli*!! 
1*^,^  i:<fjaJ}Y  tuned  to  C. 

iz.  all  stringed  instmments  one  of  the  strings 
o  taoed  to  A ;  in  the  violin  it  ia  the  Moood 
ftriag,  m  t}ie  viola  and  violoncello  the  first,  nnd 
b  tlie  ocmtrabasAo  generaUy  the  third.  A  is  also 
kejr  in  whiefa  one  of  the  clarinets  in  the 
*fl>Mtn  U  pet.  In  German  the  keys  of  A 
>^  and  A  minor  are  occasionailj  expresMxl 
lyAliMdA^.  XP.T.] 

^tON  (oormfly  Akok),  Phetro,  bom  at 
^^^OMM  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 
Aamlcof  the  order  of  Jeiruaalem,  and  devoted 
t^  tJie  rtuily  of  counterpmnt.   Hia  Tarious  works 
<•  tbe  historv  and  science  of  mn«ic  (for  a  list 
see  Becker,  '  Musik  Litcratur,'  Leipsic. 
were  pritiCed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By 
?     1^  X  he  WHS  adniittctl  into  the  Roman 
aod   <lislirij^ui!«hed    in    various  ways, 
or  shoot  1516  Aan.n  founded  a  sfho<.l  of 
■Jf^iac  St  R^e,  w  liich  obtainecl  much  reputa- 
He  L«came  a  canon  of  Kimini,  and  died 
»'B3.  [CP.  P.) 

RT«?TO  Felice  dall',  bom  at 
vmtna.  and  reaownvd  as  performer  and  composer 
iKe  yyMn  \  In  1796  omoeri-ineisler  in  the  bwid 
'^'  if  Kurfurst  >rax  Emanuel  <>f  Bavaria.  Dietl 
11^1:40.  CompontioDS  of  lua  for  church  and  cham- 
W  m  printad  il  Aiwtordam.        [a  P.  P.] 


A  BATTUTA  (Ital  ,  'with  the  beat').  An 
indication,  mostly  used  in  r>  ritatives,  where  after 

the  free  detlamuti'in  of  (lu  -iiii'cr  thr  ntnVt  time 
is  resumed.    It  is  thus  equivaieut  to  A  T£Ml'0. 

ABBATTNI.  AmroHto  Mabia,  waa  tjorn  at 

Tifemo.  or  at  Cahttllo  (Baini),  in  1595  or 
1605,  and  died  in  1677.  Was  suoceisivcdT  Ma- 
eatro  Oippdla  at  tii«  lateraii,  the  Qrardi 
of  the  Geeh,  and  S^an  T.orenzo  in  Dania-no,  and 
three  times  held  the  like  office  at  Maria  Mag- 
giore ;  was  also,  a  time,  maevtro  at  liw 
church  of  T»reto.  Was  ofTere*!  by  Popo  Urban 
VIII  the  task  of  rewriting  the  Hymnal;  but 
reftiaed  to  stiperMide  the  mwAo  ef  Fkleatrina  hj 
any  of  his  own.  His  published  works  conrfit 
of  four  booka  of  Psalms  and  throe  books  of 
Masses,  tome  Antifone  for  twenty-four  voioea 
(Mascardi,  Rome,  1630-1638,  and  1677),  and 
five  books  of  Mottetti  (Grignani,  Rome,  1635). 
He  is  named  by  AlitAOOl  as  the  composer  of  aa 
opera  '  Del  male  in  bene.'  The  greater  part  of  hii 
productions  remain  unprinted.  Some  academical 
lectures  by  him,  of  much  note  in  their  time, 
mentioned  by  Padro  Maitini,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  Ue  aswiited  Kirchkb  in 
his '  Muauigia.'        •  [E.  H.  P.] 

ABBfi,  PRittm  Pimin  in  St.  Bewth  and 

PlEnUE  DF.  St.  Sevin.  two  brothers,  violoncellists, 
were  mufldc-masterB  of  the  parish  church  of  Agen 
early  in  tha  last  oentary.  It  aesma  doabtfol 
whether  they  w-  re  ru  tnally  oi  fhtiiit  i  priests,  or 
merely  in  oonsequeuce  of  their  olttce  had  to  wear 
tiba  eedesiaatical  drsss.  "From  this  drennstaiioa 

however  they  received  the  name  of  AblM-  rain»5— 
or  simply  I'Ablx^ — ^and  TAbb^  cadet,  respectivelj. 
They  gave  up  tiiefr  oooneetieii  with  the  diurai 
and  -M  ilt  to  Paris,  ■where  they  obtaiiieil  enga^re- 
ments  at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  They  were  both 
\t  players,  but  the  younger  ~ 
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9  ABBBEVIAIIONS. 

to  hun  been  the  more  cclebiattad  of  the  two, 
and  to  h*Te  been  spedidly  rtnuvkable  for  his 
beontiftil  ioim.  It  u  mid  to  luiTe  been  owing; 
in  great  measure  to  the  impression  protiuc  wl  hy 
hit  pUving  that  the  viol*  di  gMnbft  more  and 
•  Ibll  ml 


,  usto  diinnandthe  Ticunoello 
earteMhretyintradmed.  (Batbliii.)  [T.P.B.] 

ABBEY,  JoHK,  a  diatinguiBhed  organ-builder; 
bom  at  Whilton,  a  Northamptonshire  village, 
Dec  32,  1785.  In  his  youth  he  waa  employed 
in  the  factory  of  Davis,  and  subsequently  in  Uiat 
of  Russell,  both  organ-builders  of  repute  in  their 
day.  In  1826  Abbey  went  to  Paris,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Sebastian  Erard,  the  celebrated  harp 
and  pianoforte  maker,  to  woric  upon  an  organ 
which  Erard  had  designed,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Industry  in  1827,  and  also  to  build  an  organ  for 
the  Convent  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  St. 
I>eni8.  He  also  built  an  organ  from  Erard's  de- 
sign for  the  chajK'l  of  the  Tuileries,  which,  how- 
ever, had  only  a  hhort  existence,  being  destroyed 
in  the  Bovolutioii  of  1830.  Having  eetablujbed 
himself  aa  an  organ-builder  in  Paris,  Abliey  be- 
came extensively  employed  in  the  construction, 
renovation,  and  enlargement  of  organs  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Amon^ffit  others  he  built  choir 
organs  fi>r  accompanying  voices  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  Kheims,  Nantes,  Versailles,  and  Evreux, 
and  for  the  rhim-hes  of  St.  Eustache,  St.  Nicholas 
des  Champs,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Medard,  St.  Eti- 
enne  da  Mont,  and  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Paris ;  and  large  organs  for  the  cathedrals  of 
BooheUe,  Bennes,  Viviers,  TuUe,  Chalons  sur- 
Mame,  Bayeux,  and  Amiens,  and  for  ohorciheB, 
convents,  and  chapels  at  St.  Denis,  Orleans,  Caen, 
Chalons,  Picpus,  and  Versailles.  He  repaired 
and  enlarged  organs  in  the  oathedrala  of  Mende, 
Moulins,  Rheiins.  Extcux,  and  Ncvers,  and  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Eticnno  du  Mout>  St.  Philippe 
da  Boole,  The  Assumption,  and  St  Lode  dT  An- 
tin  in  Paris.  He  also  built  many  organs  for 
Chili  and  South  America.  In  1831  Abbey  was 
employed,  at  the  inalaaoo  of  Meyertwer  (who 
haa  introduced  the  instrument  into  the  score  of 
his  opera  'Robert  le  Diable,'  then  about  to  be 
produced),  to  build  an  oigaa  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  which  instrument  continued  to  be  used 
there  until  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  theatre,  by 
11m  in  1873.  Abtwy  was  the  first  who  firf*o> 
duced  into  French  organs  the  English  mechanism 
and  the  beUo«'s  invented  by  Cummins.  His  ex- 
noanlo  was  •peedfly  followed  by  tho  IVendi 
builders,  and  from  that  j)eri<Hl  may  be  dated  the 
improvements  in  orsan  building  which  have 
laued  the  IVeneh  Doilden  to  their  nrweBt 
eminence.  His  work  was  well  finiphed,  aad  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  He  died  at  Versailles  Feb.  19, 
1859.  Ho  loft  two  mii^  B.  and  J.  Abbey,  who 
now  carry  on  the  hnrinew  of  fl^gan-builders  in 
Ver^nilles,  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABBREVIATIONS.  The  abbreviations  em- 
ployed in  mttsio  are  of  two  kinda,  namdy,  the 

abridgment  of  terras  relating  to  musical  ex- 
pression, and  the  tnw  jnuacal  abUreviationa  by 


▲BB&BVIATIOJMa 

the  help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  etc, 
may  be  written  in  a  curtailed  form,  to  the  greater 
convenienoe  of  boUi  oompoeer  and  performer. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  receive 
no  special  connderation  here;  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  the  initial  letter  or  first  syllable 
of  the  word  employed — as  for  instance,  p.  for 
piano,  cresc.  for  crescendo.  06.  for  oboe,  ceilo  for 
violoncello,  fag.  for  bassoon  (fiigotto),  timp.  for 
drums  (timpani) ;  and  their  meaning  is  every* 
where  sufficiently  obvious.  Those  of  muaicnl  poo* 
sages  are  indicated  by  signs,  as  follows. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  nolo  or  <^ord 
is  expressed  by  a  stroke  or  strr>kefl  across  the 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a  semi- 
breve  (Ex.  I),  tho  nomber  of  atrokeo  Ai^>ff4^fny 
the  subtlivision  of  the  written  note  into  quaver-, 
semiquavers,  etc.,  unless  the  word  tremtUo  or 
trmmaudo  added,  in  which  case  the  repetition 
is  as  rapid  as  possible,  without  regard  to  thf 
eiact  number  of  notes  played.  On  bowed 
stnunents  the  rapid  reiteration  of  a  single 
is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  music  an  octave  or 
chord  becomes  necessary  to  produce  a  tremoU,  I 
the  manner  of  wriliqg  and  pcrfonnuv  whteh  b 
shown  in  Ex.  a« 


I.  Written. 
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In  the  abbreviation  expres«ed  by  strokes,  a.i 
tbitvt,  the  passage  to  be  abbreviated  can  of 
MOm  cootatn  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
A^MIfer,  but  it  is  {x>»f!ible  also  to  diviiie  a  long 
aotil  iBto  crotchets  by  meauB  of  dota  placed  over 
iiy  M  in  Ex.  3.  This  u  however  addom  done, 
la  the  saviog  of  ipace  u  inconsiderable.  Wlien 
a  long  note  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
triplets  or  groops  of  six,  the  figure  3  or  6  is 
nsiially  plat-e"!  nver  it  in  a<ldition  U>  the  Htn>ke 
taom  the  stem,  and  the  note  is  sometimes, 
thw^  not  BuniMirfly,  written  dotted  (Bk.  4). 


ABBREVIATIONS  8 

viattKl  by  the  rff)etition  of  the  cross  utrokes  with- 
out the  notes  as  many  times  as  the  group  has 
to  be  lepeefted  (Bs.  7)  ;  or  the  notes  knaiag  tbe 
group  are  written  as  a  chord,  with  the  necessary 
numbtf  of  strokes  across  the  stem  (£x.  8).  Ia 
this  case  the  word  nmili  or  teffue  i»  added*  to 
show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  the  first  group 
(wliich  inuHt  be  written  out  in  full)  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis> 
taking  the  effeol  intended  fgr  thai  indicated  iit 
£x.  1  and  2. 


Hie  rnietition  of  a  group  of  two  nwten  ii  •!>• 
lieriated  by  two  w}iito  nott^-s  (minims  or  semi- 
hevss)  connected  by  tbo  number  of  strokes  or> 
^Mrify  used  to  express  quavers,  semiquavers, 
etc,  according  to  the  rate  of  movement  inU'mlod 
(Ex.  5).  The  duration  of  the  whole  paaiiago 
dxMxId  be  at  least  a  minim,  ainoe  if  a  crotchet 
treated  in  this  manner  it  would  prenent  the 
ippamnoe  of  two  auaven  or  semiquavers,  and 
Msld  be  rnifatelfigiple.  Nevertheless,  a  group 
«f  dtnuMmiqu  avers  amounting  altogether  to  the 
nlwof  aerotchet  is  sometimes  found  abbreviated 
Mia  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  IkmUq'  placed  above  the 
MIN  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
it  tkat  of  a  crotchet,  and  not  a  quaver.  Such 
lUmviatioa^  though  perhaps  uselU  in  certain 
om,  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  vffl  be  observed  that  a  passage  lasting  for 
^  value  of  one  minim  requires  two  minims  to 
i^  on  ncoonat  of  tbe  gnmp  oonaisting  of 


s 

• 

1  1  •  1  '1 

Another  ngn  of  abbreviation  of  a  group  eon« 
■bts  of  an  oblique  line  with  two  dolv,  one  on 
eadi  side  (Ex.  9);  this  serves  to  indicate  the 
repetition  of  a  group  of  any  nuinl>er  of  notes  of 
any  length,  and  even  of  a  passage  composed  of 
several  groups,  provide*!  such  passage  il  not  mote 
than  two  bm  in  kqgth  (£x.  to}. 


iji  .r  I  r 


A  more  nsual  method  of  abbreviating  the  re- 
petition of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  aboive 
»  to  wfito  over  it  the  word  bU  (twice),  or  in 
some  cases  ter  (three  times),  or  to  enclose  it 

between  the  dots  of  an  cndinaiy  repeat  |:  — :|' 

Passages  intended  to  be  played  in  ootoves  are 
often  written  as  single  notes  with  ^  mtdi  esn 
atUuri  or  «e»  8vi  phoed  nbove  or  below  thens 
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according  m  tbe  upper  or  lower  ootare  is  to  be 
a<l«led  (Ex.  1 1 ).  The  word  Sva  (or  loinetiines  8ra 
alia  or  Sva  bat$a)  written  above  a  passage  does 
not  add  octaves,  but  merely  tram^XMes  the  pee- 
sage  an  octave  higher  or  lower :  so  also  in  efari- 
net  music  the  word  chaiutneau  is  useti  to  signify 
th«t  the  passage  is  to  be  plajed  «a  octave  lower 
Ibaii  wntteA  (Ex.  i3).  All  tiien  ahantfons, 
wbJoh  can  scarcely  be  considered  abbreviations 
exoepfc  that  they  apare  tho  use  of  ledger>liiifle» 
are  counlenMSte^  mad  the-  p.-umage  raefcored  to 
iiHunl  [M>Hiti<>n,  by  the  uho  of  tho  WOld  loCVk  V 
clarinet  iniisio  by  ctorVMUt, 


In  orchestral  made  it  oflm  happens  that  cer- 
tain of  the  instruments  play  in  unison  ;  wticn  this 
is  the  case  the  parts  are  aotnetinies  not  all  writt^-n 
in  tl>e  score,  but  tlw  liass  belonging  to  one  or 
more  of  the  instruments  are  left  blank,  and  the 
words  001  violini  or  cul  hiMo,  etc..  are  added,  to 
indicate  that  the  instruments  in  question  have  to 
play  in  unison  with  the  viob'ns  or  l)a.H>*p^,  as  tbe 
case  may  be,  or  when  two  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  t.i  -  ^  a;i<I  second  violins,  have 
to  play  in  unison,  the  word  uiiiitono  or  col  /rrimo 
is  placed  instead  of  the  notes  in  tht  line  belonging 
to  the  8eoond.~Where  two  parts  are  written  on 
one  staff  in  a  score  the  sign  '  n  2'  den<>tf>s  that 
both  nlay  the  same  notes  ;  and  'a  1 '  that  tlie 
second  of  the  two  is  resting. — The  indication 
'03'  *a4*  at  the  head  of  fuirties  imlicat^'s  tho 
number  of  parts  or  voices  in  which  the  lu^'ue  is 
written. 

An  abbreviation  which  is  often  very  trouMe- 
BOine  to  the  conductor  occurs  in  manuM;ript 
scores,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the  cor- 
tesponding  number  of  bars  are  left  vacant,  with 
the  remark  come  $ou{ta  (00  obovo)*  TUo  io  not 
nut  with  ia  printed  (NOiM. 


There  ore  also  obbrsriotiono  reUting  to  the 
theory  of  oomo  of  trldeh  are  of  great 

val  ie.  In  figured  bass,  for  instance,  the  various 
ohordo  on  orpffsowd  liy  %axes,  ood  tho  oothon 
of  oevont  nodon  thooretieol  woiics  kovv  in* 
vented  or  availed  themselves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  exnnwaing  the  diffsrant  obocds  and 
interrala.  Imis  we  find  major  ohordo  expressed 
by  large  Roman  numerals,  and  minor  chords  by 
small  onea,  the  particular  number  emplojred  de- 
noting the  degnBO  of  tho  floalo  upon  wfaieh  Iho 
chord  is  based.  Gottfiried  Weber  reprc^'^nts  SB 
interval  by  a  number  with  000  or  two  dots  ba> 
fiire  it  to  oxprao  minor  or  diminisliod,  oad  one 
or  two  aflor  it  for  mnjMr  or  auy^iiiented,  and 
Andr^  makoi  aao  of  a  triangle,  to  express  a 
oommott  ebord,  and  a  aqnare^  ftr  a  «»ord  of 
the  seventh,  the  inversions  being  indicated  by  one, 
two.  or  three  small  vertical  lines  across  their 
base,  and  tho  ff!assif<fotion  into  major,  noinar. 
diminished,  or  augmented  by  tho  BOmbcnt  1.  2, 
3,  or  4,  placed  in  the  centre,  [F.  T.] 

ABEILLE,  JoH.  Chb.  Lddwio,  bom  1^ 
Bayreuth  Feb.  20,  1 761,  composer,  pianist,  and 
organist.  Studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  17S3  be- 
came a  member  of  the  private  band  of  the  Duke 
of  WUrtembetg.  On  Zumsteeg's  death  in  1803  he 
Buooeeded  him  as  ooncert-meister,  and  was  shortlr 
afterwards  made  organist  in  the  court  chapel 
and  director  of  the  oflBdal  music  In  183], 
having  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years'  faithful 
serrioe,  he  received  the  rapX  gold  medal  and 
a  pension,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  in  his 
seventy-fint  year.  AbeiUe's  concertos  and  trios 
ftr  tlko  harpsichord  were  much  esteemed,  bat 
his  vocal  compositions  were  his  best  works. 
Amongst  them  are  several  collections  of  songs 
(e.g. '  Eight  Lieder,*  Breitkopf  and  Hartel)  which 
are  rcin.-irk.'ihle  for  simple  natural  grace,  and  a 
touching  vein  of  melody.  Soma  of  theee  still 
survive  in  morioodMola.  W»  Ash*Wedneoday 
hjnnn  for  four  voices,  and  his  operettas  of  '  Amcr 
uud  Psyche^'  'Peter  und  Anncheo,'  wore  weU 
known  ui  their  day,  and  were  poblishod,  hi  piano- 
forte soon^  hj  Broitkopf  and  HirtoL  [aF.P.] 

AP.EL,  Cr.AMOR  TIknrich,  bom  in  West- 
plialia  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  oontoiy, 
cliamber  musidaa  to  tho  ooort  of  Haaoror.  His 
work  '  Krsiliniife  Musikalischer  Blumen'  appeare<i 
first  in  three  vuU.  (Frankfort^  1674,  1676^  and 
1677),  afterwards  onitod  imdsr  tho  tiUo  •Dak 
opera  musica '  (Brunswio^  I^7)>  C.  G.] 

ABKL.  Karl  FRiFnntrH,  one  of  the  most 
f/iniuus  vu»l-da-gajnl»a  [ilayers,  bom  at  Cuthon  in 
1735.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas^hool 
at  Leipsic  under  S  IwlLiu  Bitch.  In  1748  be 
obta  ned  a  post  under  IJasse  in  the  court  band  at 
r)re8den,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  Ja.  1759 
he  visited  London,  and  pave  his  first  concert  ou 
April  5  at  the  •  great  room  in  Dean-street,  Soho,* 
when,  in  addition  to  tho  vi<>l-da-gamba,  he  por> 
formed  'a  concerto  upon  the  har|isicliord,  and  a 
piece  composed  on  purfKiee  for  an  instrument 
newly-invented  in  London,  and  called  thopontn* 
difln^*  tho  whoto  of  tho  piooso  in  tho  prsfnauno 
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bein^  of  hii  own  r<"'Tr:pn<5i>:on.  TJ'n  fa-cilitv  "was 
nm<i»bie:  be  i«  r«poria(i  to  hare  pM'turmed 
M«lhMi«nM«B  ifa»  ban,  M  well  m  on  'new 
ir  t.-uiitrnt'*  never  hear!  in  public  l)<?fr>re.'  Fnjm 
thejrear  J  765  however  hid  coniined  iunuelf  to 
Ibwil  <h gwntia  H« wtm  appointed  duunbo^ 
EiKcuui  to  Queen  ChArlotte,  with  a  a»'ary  of 
£xo  arjMT.  On  tho  anival  at  John  ChrUtiui 
hik,  in  tb*  antaom  of  1763,  Abel  joinod  bfan ; 
tt-  ■  livefi  t<'<^ctlier.  and  juintly  conducted  Mrs. 
Cixneljrt'  mbKripUon  concerts.  The  first  of 
Adr  mim  took  plseo  in  Osrlislo-botiae,  Sobo- 

tliure.  on  January  23,  1765,  anl  they  were 
unmincid  for  many  jesn.  Tha  Uaaovur-stjuare 
Boom  wots  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1 775,  by  one  of 
th«*e  O'uceru.  Haydn's  Symplionies  were  first 
fttfatateii  in  England  at  them,  and  Wilhelm 
Cnam  tbe  TloliBiat,  Iblber  of  J.  B.  Cnmer, 
emit  hU  first  aj'pearanco  tbero.  After  B;i<.h'8 
d«athoaJan.  i,  1782,  the  concerts  were  continued 
by  Abel,  bai  wilb  indWewntsooPsa.  In  1 7^  3  ha 
nturned  to  Germany.  Uiking  Pariw  on  the  way 
bd,  mhtn  be  mppetn  to  have  begun  tliat  in* 
htfum  in  drnk  wbkA  eventually  earned  bis 
(ktxh.  In  1 785  we  find  him  again  in  London, 
m^gtd  in  iha  newly  estabUalMd  '  Professional 
OaMiti,*aBd  in  tbe  'Subecription  Concerts*  of 
Hr.  Salomon  and  Ume.  Mara  at  the  Pantheon. 
At  ikk  time  his  compositions  were  much  per- 
fcoMd,  and  be  binoself  still  played  often  in  pub- 
lic; His  last  appearance  was  at  Mrs.  Billington's 
snwton  May  ai,  1787,  shortly  after  which,  on 
Jnt  so,  be  died,  after  a  Iethaz)gy  or  sleep  of 
thiw  dayi'  duration.  His  death  WM  mndi  q>oken 
tf  ia  the  papers.  Abel's  symphonies,  oveHures, 
q  jwteUs,  concertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 
'  ^toeoKd,  and  many  of  them  were  published  by 
^&fwnaer  of  Li^nd^m  and  Hummel  of  Berlin. 
TV  Btost  (avourite  were  "  A  fifth  set  of  six  over- 
tuTH,  op.  i4*(Skmuuf\  nd  'Six  sonatas,  op.  18.* 
Abel'i  pUying  was  most  rpmnrknblc  in  slow 
■oTtmento.  '  On  the  viol-da-gauiba.'  says  the 
'European  Magazine/  1784,  p.  366.  *ho  is  tnily 
**«llent,  and  m  rncrflcm  has  been  heard  to  J>hiy 
sa  Adagio  with  grt^^Uir  UuiUi  and  feeling.'  Bur- 
ser  i  teetimony  is  to  the  same  efiiocty  and  be  adds 
thu'his  musical  science  and  tA<«to  wm»  com- 
plete that  b«  became  the  umpire  in  all  musical 

^xtaomtf,  and  waa  eonsolted  like  an  oracle.* 
WS8  a*>?n?tomod  to  his  iii'<frument  'the 
of  inHtruments,*  and  to  sav  of  hitn^>f  that 

tJwt  w»s  '  une  God  and  <me  AmL'  Anwiig  bis 
b<'th  in  singing  and  composition  were 
J.  B.  Cnua«r,  GraefiT,  and  Bn'gida  Giorgi  (Sig- 
^  Baati).  His  firiend  Gainsborough  painted 
»  lirw-fjnarter-length  portrait  of  Abel  playing 
so  tbs  viU-da-gamba,  dlBtinguiahod  by  its  c&reful 
c*«c^ition,  beauty  of  colouring,  and  deep  ezpres- 
fc^.  ll  was  l,w*<T'''*at.hcd  bv  rJr\!n?<bnron:'h 
^  .Mi.  liri^,  and  was  sold  in  London  in  lS(>6. 
^n^Mborough  also  exhibited  a  wbola^knglb  of 
-AW  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1777,  and  a  vrrv 
P^erful  pi;>rtrait  of  liim  by  iiobiueau  is  to  be 
inad  st  HampCanGoort.  [a  F.  P.] 

ABKL  Leopold  ArcusT,  bnm  r\t  crtTn n 
death  unknown;  elder  brother  of  tbe  pre- 
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ceding,  violinist,  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  tbe  theatre  at  Brunswick,  and 
waa  aneoearivflljr  eoodnetor  of  tbe  eooii  band  to 

the  Prince  of  Sl!j  .v:ir/l)urg-Sonder8hau»en  (l/5f>\ 
the  MaigraTo  of  iSchwedt  (1766),  and  the  I)uke 
of  Sebwerin.  Ha  composed  nz  Tioliii  eoneertoa 

mentione<l  in  Bohme^  catah>gue,  but  never  roaa 
to  the  reputation  of  his  brothor.         [M.  C.  C,} 

ABETJ(»  JoBW,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  and 
perfonaur  on  the  lute,  was  bom  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  tbe  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  eetablialmient  he  was  sworn  a 
'gentleman  extraordinary'  in  1679.  He  was 
greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and  between  the 
years  1679  and  168S  reioeived  'bounty  money* 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £740.  (See  '  Moneys 
received  and  paid  for  secret  services  of  Charles  J I 
and  James  II' — Camd.  Soc.).  Cliarlc^  IT  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  study,  and  afu;r  his  return 
Kvelyn  thus  doMtibM  meetiiig  him :  *  Jan.  34, 
1683-3.  Afler  supper  came  in  tlie  famous 
trehle,  Mr.  AbeU  newly  returned  from  Italy. 
I  never  beard  a  more  exedlent  vince,  and  woiud 
have  sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so 
high  and  »o  well  and  skilfully  managed,  being 
aoooinpanicd  by  Signor  Francisco  on  the  har|)gi- 
chord.'  ITr  remained  in  the  i»ervice  of  tha 
chapel  uutii  tiie  Revolution  of  16S8,  when  he 
was  dismissed  for  his  supposed  leaning  to  the 
Romish  religion.  Aftfr  thin  he  Invvrllcd  abr<)a<l, 
visiting  France,  Gennany.  Holland,  and  I'oiand, 
leading  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  and  depending  for 
his  support  xi[>on  his  voice  and  lute.  About  tho 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Aheli 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter 
dated  'Lond.  Decern.  10,  1700,'  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  present,  and  ia  alwaya 
whim.<iic4ih  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not  upon 
the  stii^o  are  things  very  disputable,  but  be 
certainly  sinss  beyond  all  aeatures  upon  earth, 
and  I  have  heard  him  very  oft<  n  >m  lli  abroad 
and  since  be  came  over.'  {^LiUrary  JiUict,  1792* 
p.  332). 

In  1701  Abell  published  two  works,  *A 
Collection  of  Sonus  in  Several  ^^^ffw^ff^.'  which 
he  dedicated  to  William  and  *A  eefleeUon 
of  Songs  in  English.*  The  latter  contains  a 
very  curious  poem  of  some  length,  addrt^uted  to 
'AU  lovere  of  Muiidc*  in  wmeb  be  describea 
some  of  his  doings  on  the  continent.  His  death  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  waa  after  1716,  when  he  gave 
a  Mooarb  at  Statkoen' HalL  (Hawkiaa*  iTM./ 
Cht^M^Soak  Clu^  Ruff^  eto.)*         [E.  7.  B.] 

ATO^.  Gebonimo,  bom  nt  Milfa  in  thr  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  1 8th  centuiy,  died  at  Naples  about 
1 786,  a  oompoaer  of  die  NenolUan  owool,  and 
pupil  of  Leo  and  Durante.  IIo  was  a  tcarhrr  in 
the  Conaerratrio  of  *  La  Fietk  *  at  Naples,  and 
trained  many  eminent  singere,  of  erbom  Aprlle 
\v:iH  the  most  famons.  He  visited  Rome,  V<  nic  , 
Turin,  and,  in  1756,  London,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  maaatra  u  eembolo  at  fbe  opera.  Hia 
u]K  r:is  an-  'La  Pupilla  el  Tutore,'  'La  Serva 
I  Padrona»'  and  'L'lfigenia  in  Aolide*  CKa{aet), 
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'L'ArtMewe*    (%'onicc,    1746),    'L'A.lriano*  I 
(Rome,   1750%    'Tifeo  M&nlio,'   aad  'Creao' 
(LondoOy  1756  and  1758).   Hia  church  miuic 

in»^Iii'le8  seven  Masses,  two  Kyries,  and  several 
i^iiames  to  the  Virgin,  preserved  in  tnanaacript 
in  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  tiM  CoilMfV»toire 
in  Paris.  The  atylc  nf  h is  oonporitiiCRl  somewhat 
resemblea  that  of  Jonii  Hi.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  Harriet,  Thkodosia, 
and  Eliza,  wwa  time  eioten*,  vocalists.  Harriet, 
the  eldent,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame,  antl  first 
a{^>eanHl  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in 
Mr  iiiMtar*a  moaical  piece,  '  May  Day/  on  Oct. 
28,  1775.  She  and  her  sister  Theodosia  »ng 
at  tlie  oponing  of  the  Ck»ncert  of  Andeat  Music 
in  1776.  Harriet  possessed  a  aapnao,  and 
Theodosia  a  contralto  voice  of  pxr  rllrnt  quality. 
The  youngest  siBter,  Eliza,  wan  accustomed  to 
join  with  her  sisters  in  the  pieces  which  were 
sung  at  the  La^liea'  Catch  and  Glee  Conoerta. 
The  elder  two  saag  at  the  Commem oration  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784,  and  at 
the  prinf"!pil  Ijoinlon  concerts  for  several  years 
afterward!},  when  tUey  retired  into  private  life. 
Tbvy  both  attained  to  aa  advaiioed  age;  Theo- 
dosia (then  Mr^^.  Garrow)  was  livinif  in  t*^;,4. 
Harriet  Abraui't  composed  several  pleasing 
■onga,  two  of  which,  'The  Orphan's  Prayer' 
and  'Crazy  Jane.'  ni  U  1  Vy  tin  expressive  sing- 
ing of  her  sister,  Theodu6il^  bocame  very  popular. 
She  pablishtfd,  la  1787,  <  A  OoUectkm  of  Songs,* 
and  '  .\  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonized 
for  three  voioea^'  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
datea.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABT,  Fbaks,  bom  ■*  Enmbmg  in  Praasisn 

Saxony.  Dec.  22,  1819.  His  father  was  a  cler<f>  - 
man,  and  Franz,  though  destined  to  the  same 
profiMrion,  raoelTad  %  icraiul  nuateal  edoeatfan, 
and  was  allowed  to  pursue  both  objects  at  the 
Thomas-iSchool  and  Univecsitv  of  Leipno.  On 
bis  Ikther'a  deatli  be  nUnquiahed  tbe  chnnsli  as 
a  profession  and  adopted  music  entirely.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Zurich  (1841),  where  he 
•otod  aa  oapeOmeister,  occupying  himaelf  more 
especially  with  men's  voices,  both  as  composer 
and  conductor  of  several  societies.  In  185a  be 
mtersd  the  itaffof  the  Vioi'ibmUg  aft  Bmnawick. 
where  since  1855  h*  luw  llUad  tfa«  pOtl  of  leading 
capellmeister. 

Abt  ii  w«Q  tniown  by  hit  fintnerowi  tongs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
fluency  of  inventioa,  couched  in  pleaslog  popolar 
Ibnns,  bat  withont  pireiteiioe  to  depth  or  indi* 
viduality.  Many  of  his  songs,  as  for  instance 
*  When  the  swallowB,'  were  at  one  time  univer- 
sally sung,  and  have  obtained  a  more  or  less 
permanent  place  in  the  popular  repertory.  Abt 
IS  a  member  of  a  group  of  composers,  embracing 
his  contemporaries  Tnihn.  Ktioken.  Gumbert, 
and  others,  who  stand  aloof  from  tlie  main  course 
taken  by  the  German  Lied  as  it  left  the  hands 
of  Sehnbert,  Schumann,  and  Franz,  —  which 
aims  at  the  true  and  living  expression  of  inward 
emotion.  In  reference  to  this  the  composers  in 
4ju<wtion  are  somewhat  in  the  background ;  but  it 


I  CATinnt  be  denied  that  in  many  dilettante  circ!>»» 
Abt  is  a  prime  favourite  for  liis  ele^jance  aud 
easy  lataifigibility.  His  greatest  suooesses  in 
Germany  and  Swit~er1and  have  been  ohtimrH'.  ia 
part-songs  for  men  s  voices,  an  overgrown  hraiK-h 
of  compoflition  ralbrtunatciy  detoted  to  the  pufb 

suit  of  thf^  mere  S'^perfieinl  enjo»,-Tr!ent  nf 
sounds,  and  to  a  great  extent  identiJied  with  ius 

naiu''. 

The  li«t  of  Abt's  compositions  is  enorrn'^T!', 
and  contains  mure  than  400  works,  conaiating 
cUefly  of 'Liadar'  of  the  most  wions  Idads  for 

one,  two,  or  three  foIo  voices,  as  well  as  f'-t 
chorus,  both  female  and  mixed,  and.  ae  aireadj 
mentioned,  especially  for  men's  voices.  Of  the 
solo  *  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  the  less-known  one* 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  tatle  of 
'  AbUAlbum.'  The  part  B<^)ngs  are  to  be  found  is 
many  collections.  In  the  early  part  of  hi;^  l'*"? 
Abt  composed  much  for  the  jtianuforte,  cliiciir 
pieces  of  Ught  talom  duwaetcr.  Tliese  have  never 
had  the  same  popularity  with  his  vocal  work-',  , 
and  are  now  virtually  forgotten.  [A.  M-] 

ABYNGDON.  Hewrt.  An  English  eocl- 
siasiic  and  musician.  He  succeeded  John  Ber- 
nard as  Bubcentor  of  Wells  on  Nov.  24,  1 447, 
and  held  that  post  till  his  death  on  Sept.  1. 
1497.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wydewt- 
(Beck>-nton'8  and  Oliver  King's  registers  at 
Wells.)  la  addition  to  the  succentorship  at 
Wells  Ab^Tigdon  held  the  office  of  'Master  of 
the  Sorii;  of  the  (.'Impel  Royal  in  London,  Us 
which  he  was  .ippointc^i  in  May  I465  at  aa 
annual  salary  of  forty  marks,  confirmed  to  bin 
by  a  Bulmcquent  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 475-4- 
(liirnbault,  '  (-'heque-book  of  Chapel  Koyal,*  p.  4.^ 
He  was  also  made  I^Iaster  of  St.  Catherine! 
Ho8])ital,  Bristol,  in  147S.  (Collinson,  ii.  2>;/l 
Two  Latin  ei>itaj>hs  on  Abyngdon  by  S:r 
ThonnLs  Misn-  li:ive  been  pr<;Herved  (Caylcv « 
'Life  of  More,'  i.  317),  of  which  the  English 
epitaph  quoted  by  Rimbault  from  Stonyhur^t 
is  an  adaptation.  In  these  he  himself  ia  styled 
'  nobiliH,'  and  his  office  in  I»ndon  '  cant":." 
and  lie  is  said  to  have  been  pre-emin«it  boih 
as  »  dngsr  sad  aa  ocgaabt 

'Millibus  in  mille  cantor  fuit  optlmus  ille. 
Praeter  et  hacc  ista  fuit  optimus  orgaquenista.' 

More's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Abyngdon't 
ability  and  goodness,  but  the  aniuaintaaee  caa 

only  have  been  elitrht,  as  More  was  but  «"Vf»T!t.  'a 
when  Abyngdon  died.  None  of  his  worka  are 
known.  [G.] 

ACADEMIE  DE  MUSIQUE.  Thia  in 
stitution,  which,  following  the  fre(juently  change-i 

Klitioal  oonditkms  of  France  since  1791,  has 
en  called  in  turn  JioyaU,  National^,  and  /ai* 
piriale,  has  already  entered  its  third  century. 
In  1669  royal  letters  patent  were  granted  hf 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Abbe  Perrin,  Robert  Camhertt 
Mid  the  Marquis  de  Sourd^ac,  for  the  esttoblish- 
msntof  aa  Aoademie  wherein  to  present  in  public 
'  operas  and  dramas  with  music,  and  in  French 
verse,'  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Italy,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.   Nearly  a  century  prior 
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\0  QoM,  in  1570^  aimikr  privilqreg  had  been 
■oeoiM  hf  CharlM  IX  to  ft  Veoedaa,  C.  A. 

de  BaiC  in  respect  to  an  at"aJemy  'do  pi^esie  et 
itanMOM^*  bol  its  scheme  does  not  sftpear  to 
Imittdwied  dnmifttie  Tepresmtatfoo.   In  any 

cvt- it  failed  uturly.    Tlie  establishment  of  the 
flDitiog  inititati<a  was  however  also  preceded, 
atri  ttarefbrs  fiM^ltated,  by  a  ■ariss  of  per- 
f  TSiXac&i  in  It-\Iian  by  Italian  artists,  beginning 
it  1^84  and  continaed  with  little  interruption 
ti8 1653,  and  by  rarer  though  not  less  important 
ooet  by  French  artists,  beginning  from  1625, 
vben  '  Akebar,  roi  du  Mogol/  was  produced  in 
^  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Carpentras.    This  hns 
frifWBtfy  been  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  veritable 
IhiaA.  <^)era ;  but  that  title  is  more  justly  due 
to  the '  Pastorale  en  musique '  of  Cambxbt — the 
•  lijrtt  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abb4  Perrin 
t>y  the  Cardinal  Ixgut©  of  Innocent  X — first 
performed  at  Issy  in  1659.    Two  y«u^  after, 
I  ^nibert  foUmpad  this  opera  by  '  Ariane,*  and  in 
th'  fcllowing^  year  by  '  Adonia.'    The  Acidi'mie 
wa»  opena.!  in  1671  with  an  opera  by  the  same 
WMler,  *  Pomone,  whlish  attained  an  enormous 
vaeaeim ;  having  been  Pepeat»^d,  apparently  to  the 
exdnson  of  every  other  work,  fur  eight  luoutha 
nensnvely.    The  'atrcqgUi*  of  the  company 
«jac?«l  in  ita  p<"rfr>rmince  presentB  an  int<^re8tinij 
c&c.a%4fit  with  that  of  the  existing  ^Tun  l  opera, 
sad  even  of  -nnilar  eaiftblishment«  of  tar  less 
pretenaon.    The  tronpe  consisted  of  five  male 
ind  four  female  princi|>al  performer^  fifteen 
(h<vus-Biiigei%   Mid  ftn  orcheotra  numbering 
thirteen !   The  career  of  the  Acad^mle  under 
Ueae  its  first  entrepreneurs  was  brotu;^ht  to  an 
sad  b7  the  jeftlooiy  of  an  ItaKnn  muwian  then 
rwn^j  b  ojurt  fi^vonr,  J.  P  aptiste  LULLT,  who, 
tk(»u^b  \m  influence  with  Mine,  de  Montcppan, 
HQoeeded  m  obtaining  for  himself  the  privileges 
waich  had  been  accorded  to  Perrin  and  Caml  L  rt. 
Tm  UHcr,  the  master-Bpirit  of  the  enttrjinse 
tbi  wrecked,  notwithstanding  his  hospitable 
wcepdon  by  our  Cliarles  II,  died  in  I>ondon 
tWth  afWward%  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  of 
(iiappointment  aad  home  -  sidcnem.    By  this 
d^rvput^ye   proceeiiing   Lully  made  himself 
of  the  situation,  remaining  to  the  time 
of  \m  deadk,  in  1687,  tha  aotoorak  of  Oft  fVeneh 
hTV3  drama.     In  tb>"  cmir'-c  of  these  fciiirtcen 
J«*n  htj  produced,  in  concert  with  the  poet 
<^AOtr,  no  fnsw  than  tw«nty  grand  operas, 
V«siiefi  ether  works.    The  number,  success,  and, 
than  all,  the  merit,  of  these  entitle  Lidly  to 
,  benginiedaatlio  ftHinderof  tboaeheolof  widdi 
Mejabe«r  may  claim  to  have  prDVff]  the  most 
i  d  jtzagmthedaliimnuit ;  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
I  ita  fnondatida  bad  be«n  &«Si«ttted  Ibr  Um  l»y 
I   tiw  labours  of  oth.  T-:     In  the  course  of  his 
sntocncj,  Lully  developed  considerably  musical 
^  in  its  applieatioB  to  dmmatie  meei,  and 
*;3&|J  cons-iiierably   to    t!ie    resourcea   of  the 
<XK^)atra;  thougfa^  in  comparison  with  those 
«f  asre  nesBl  tfmsa,  ha  Mk  tlieai  still  yt/ry 
OKsgre.    He  ia   said   to   have  first  obtained 
pBBuwion,  thot^  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
«ti»afpMaBw«r  maanan^atage;  but 


as  the  troupe  of  his  predecessor  Csmbert  in- 
daded  fear,  nis  elalm  to  thdr  firsfc  introdnetioii 

there  needa  qualificiition.  Probably  ho  got 
prohibition  which  had  eassed  to  be  operative 
exchanged  fiv  ftTowetl  taudiioa.    The  ttatoa 

of  the  theatrical  performer  at  thia  epoch  would 
seem  to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  evK*  been 
since ;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order,  even 
nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to  their 
rank,  to  appear  as  singers  and  dancers  before 
audiences  who  paid  for  admission  to  their 
performances.  What  it  was  somewhat  later  may 
be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  less  distinguished  instances.  Christian 
burial  was  refused  (1673)  to  Moli^re  and  (1730) 
to  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur.  Lully 's  scale  of  pay« 
ment  to  authors,  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
monty  in  his  time,  was  liberal.  The  composer 
of  a  new  opera  received  for  e.ach  of  the  first  t^n 
representations  100  livres  (about  £4  Bterling), 
Mul  for  each  of  the  ftUowiiig  twenty  repre- 
sentations, 50  Hvres.  After  this  the  work 
became  the  property  of  the  Acad^mie.  The 
theatre  waa  opened  for  operatic  periSwnnftnoe 
three  times  a  week  tlirougnout  the  year.  On 
great  feativala  concerts  of  *-^red  music  were 
givou  The  Cf>inposors  contomporary  with  Lully 
(many  of  them  his  puj)ils)  could  only  obtain 
access  to  tlie  Academie  by  conforming  to  his  style 
and  wofkii^  on  hie  principles.  Some  few  of 
these  however,  whose  impatience  of  tlic  TjulHnn 
despotism  deprived  them  of  nil  chance  oi  a  hesinii^ 
within  its  walls,  turned  their  talents  to  account 
in  the  pcrvioe  of  the  vagrant  troupes  of  the 
Foire  SninM  lenmdn ;  and  with  luch  aucccss 
as  to  alum  I  Lully  lK>th  for  his  authority  and  hia 
receipts.  He  obtained  nn  order  (mare  »uo)  for 
the  suppr^aion  of  thiu  alrea^iy  dangerous  rivalry, 
which  however  prove<l  ituelf  £ar  toe  eupple  rar 
loHnbativc  manipulation.  The  'vn(,Trxnts'  mft 
each  new  ordonnance  with  a  new  evasion,  and 
that  of  whioh  fhey  were  the  first  pnetitioBen^ 
nn  l  the  frequenters  of  the  Foire  the  first  patrons, 
BubseQiiently  grew  into  the  most  delightful, 
beoanae  tiie  most  truly  natural,  of  all  French 
art  prndn-t^,  the  Ojx'ra  Comique.  The  school 
of  compoiiition  established  by  Lully  did  not  die 
with  its  founder;  nor  ibr  many  years  was  any 
serious  violation  of  hia  canona  pennitt- d  !  y 
his  adopted  countrymen.  Charpentier  (1634- 
1703),  ft  eempoesr  Ibnned  in  the  school  of 

Carissimi,  v.-7tH  imsiirrrss-fnl  in  fim^intj  favour 
for  the  style  of  liis  master:  Campra  (i6(k>'i744) 
waa  aomewliftt  lesa  to ;  while  Itenl^  Desmarets, 
Lacoste,  and  Monteclair  were  gradually  enabled 
to  give  more  forc^  variety  and  character  to 
orohesferatlon.  Hie  laet  of  these  (1666-1737) 
first  introduced  the  tliree-strinped  double-b;<s.s, 
on  which  he  himself  was  a  performer,  into  the 
orahertm.  Bnt  ft  oonditkm  of  an  art  en  tiie 
whole  so  stagnant  as  this  was  sure  eventually 
to  become  insupportable,  if  not  to  the  public* 
to  the  ftw  who  at  all  timsi,  oonsriouiuy  or 

i]iji;"iiiis<-!oiislv,  direct,  cir  (.'nnfirru  its  ini'linations. 

Thrir  imnatieuce  found  expression  in  the  Abh4 
lui^uenaCt  'PteilUledMlteUfiMetdfleAaiwai^ 
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«zi ce  qui  rcgarde  U  muaiqueet  Im open'  (X704)> 
MM  of  ft  omuridmUd  ttomber  of  tm»,yu  wMdi 

asfiiatod  in  prep;mug  the  way  for  a  ik -r  style, 
should  ft  composer  present  hinwdif  of  sufficient 
genius,  ctthura  ana  ooangv,  to  Introdnoe  ti. 
Such  an  one  at  length  JiJ  present  hiniiielf  in 
J  SAW  Phiutpk  Rajuead,  whose  ftirival  in  Paris 
in  1731,  «t  tbtt  MMuewluil  mftton  ag«  of  fnty- 
two,  fornw  an  ej>och  in  the  hiatory  not  merely 
of  freach  opera  but  of  European  music.  In  the 
hm  of  mueli  oppodtiott  tbii  sturdy  Burgtindiaa 
succeeded  first  in  obtajnin;^  a  hearing  froni  nnd 
OTontnaUy  in  winning  the  &vour— though  never 
to  fhe  Mum  oxlent  m  Lulfy  Ihe  affeotfoni  of 
the  French  people.  Between  1737  and  1760, 
irrespective  of  other  work,  he  set  to  music  uo 
less  than  twenty-fonr  dramas,  the  majority  of 
them  grand  operas.  The  production  of  these  at 
the  Acadimie  he  personally  superintended ;  and 
some  idea  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  director 
may  be  gatho^  from  the  iact  that  in  I'j^o, 
fourteen  years  before  the  close  of  his  career,  the 
number  of  performers  engaged  at  the  Acadtode 
had  risen  to  149;  a  number  doubtless  to  some 
extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
craving  of  the  public  ear  for  intensity,  but  more 
the  varieties  of  musical  effect  of  which  he 
himself  bad  been  the  inventor.  In  1763  the 
theatre  of  the  Polaia  Ivoyal,  built  by  Lemerder, 
so  long  iMonant  with  the  strains  of  LuUy  and 
Ratneau,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  years 
which  connoted  the  death  of  Ilameau  with  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Gluck  were  marked  by  the 
production  of  no  work  of  more  than  secondary 
rank.  Oa  April  19,  1774,  the  'Iphig^ie  en 
Aulide'  of  this  roaster  was  heard  for  the  first 
time.  Thf^  production  of  tbi"?  ',\'nrk  ^vns  follnwfd 
by  th.tt.  uf  .1  series  of  others  from  the  same  hand, 
OM  and  all  characterised  by  a  direct  appMofttion 
of  musical  form  anii  colour  to  dramatic  ex]>r<-s>*ion 
before  uukuuwn  to  the  I'rcnch  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Paris  shortly  after  of  the 
admirable  Piccinni  broiTL,'1it  Glnck  into  relation 
with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy  to  cope 
with  him  M  ft  miwoian,  waa  ondoabtedly  his 
inferior  as  a  diplomatist.  Between  these  two 
ffTOAt  compot^eni  the  parts  of  the  typical  *ru$i 
Italiaa*  and  the  'simple-mindod  Gemiaa*  were 
interchanged.  The  bitter  left  no  inenns  untrie<I 
to  umx  th«»  if  uccesd  of  the  former,  for  who^je  geaiun 
he  openly  professed,  and  ptobaUy  felt,  high  ad- 
miration ;  and  in  the  famous  war  of  tht  Gluckista 
and  Piucimihits — whose  musical  kuowledge  fur 
the  most  part  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  thoir  literary 
skill — the  victory  which  fell  eventually  to  the 
former  was  the  result  no  less  of  every  »pecies  of 
chicaiioiy  on  the  part  of  Glnek  than  of  genius 
especially  adapted  to  cn;  t'vate  a  people  adways 
more  competent  to  appreciate  dramatio  than 
moaicnl  genius.  In  1781  the  leooaid  Flslais 
Royal  theatre,  like  ita  predtKii-ssor,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  A<md^nie,  for  many  weeks 
withooi  ft  home,  at  length  took  temporary  refuge 
in  the  Salles  des  Menus- Plaihirs.  Meanwhile 
tha  anshiteot  Lenoir  completed  the  Salle  de  la 
Povta  Stvlirt>|fiMrtiii  in  fha  rinrrt  ipaoo  oif  thno 


mnnthi.  Tha  result  of  this  extravagant  speed  ; 
waa  that^  after  tho  tint  perftnnaiioe,  nid  to  ' 

have  been  attended  ((jratLn)  by  10.000  peniiou«. 
the  walls  were  found  to  have  '  settled '  two  indies 
to  the  right  and  fiftoen  lignea  to  the  loft.  In 
17*^4       Ecole  K oy ale  de  Chant  et  de  Declama- 
tion, afterwards  developed  into  the  Ckmaervatoire, 
was  grafted  on  to  the  Aeadtelo.   In  1787  the 
Aca<lemie  troupe  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  250 
persons — an  increiase  of  100  00  that  of  Uameau.  ' 
llio  nafiMrttmata  Lonb  XVI  took  great  itttOMl  : 
in  the  Ac:tdemie,  and  even  gave  much  personal 
attention  to  its  regulation.    He  reduced  tha 
woridng  expenses  by  nearly  ona-half ;  not  aft  Um 
co»t  of  the  working  members,  but  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures  and  othar  incombraaoea  on 
its  ineonM.   In  1784  ha  ootaMidied  priaea  ftr 
libretti,    and    in    1787    issued    seveml  well- 
considered  ordonnanoes  for  the  r^rulatioa  nt 
the  estaUishment.   But  firom  1 789  the  thougfais 
of  the  ill-«tarred  king  were  exclusively  occupied 
by  more  weighty  and  more  difficult  subjects. 
Oa  April  to,  1791,  the  royal  fiunily  attoided  i 
the  Acadioaia  ftr  the  last  time.   The  opera  was  ! 
the  ' Castor  et  Pollux*  of  Rameao.  Shortly  after  I 
this  the  'protection,*  or  exclusive  right  of  j 
performance  of  grand  opera,  was  withdsawB  j 
&t)m  the  Acad^mie  and  the  liberti  dtM  th£atr€$  , 
proclaimed.    Hitherto  the  names  of  the  artists  | 
concerned  in  the  .'\cad(-inie  performaaoea  had  | 
never  been  published.    This  rule  waa  Tiolate<l  | 
for  the  first  time   in  the  a^dus  announciDg 
'L'Ofihmde  h  la  Liberte,*  an  opera-ballet  by 
Gardel  and  Goasec.   The  history  of  the  Acad^mie  , 
during  the  next  few  yean*  is  a  part  of  the  hiatoiy  , 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  could  only  be 
mcde  intelligible  by  detiil.s  out  of  all  proportion  • 
with  our  space.  The  societaires,  as  public  otUcuns  i 
were  largely  occupied  in  lending  the  charms  of  ; 
their  voices  nnd  instrument? — tho  only  charms 
of  which  they  were  receptive — to  'Fefcea  de  la 
Riison,'  'Sans-Culottides,*  and  mora  Ifttaly 
'  Hymnes  k  TEtre  Supreme,'  alike  unm»^aiiin::, 
indecent,  or  blasphemous,   lu  u.^iiy  of  tiiese  the 
talents  of  the  illustrious  Cherubini,  who  had 
ti^en  up  his  reaidcnre  in  Paris  in  1788,  were 
employed.    The  chronological  'Notice'  of  his 
comporitiona.  which  he  himself  drew  up  (Paris. 
1845),  contain'^  tha  titles  of  a  lar^  number  of 
productions  ot  tins  class — '  Hyouie  a  la  f  rar 
temit^,'  'Chant  pour  le  Dix  Aont,*  '  Le  Salp«tre 
Re  p  u  blicai  n , '  r\  Ti  ( 1  the  like.  In  i  7  g  4  th  e  Acade  unV 
was  tnuuiferred  to  the   Rue  de  Richelieu,  a 
locality  (the  site  of  the  Hdtel  Louvois)  choe^ 
it  w:uii  fliid  by  TTcnriot,  convinced  of  'the  in- 
utility of  books,'  in  the  hope  that  an  establish- 
ment 00  UaMo  to  eonflagnitiaiiaa  •  theatre  nught 
lead    to  tho    rifitrnction  of  the  Bibliotht-que 
Nationals  contiguous  to  itl   In  its  new  abode 
tha  Aoadftnie  took  a  now  rane— lliAatrB  dei 

Art.s.  Ilcre  for  the  fir«-'t  time  the  pit  was 
provided  with  seats,  in  the  four  or  five  years 
following  thia  removal,  tiia  haUtitte  of  tfw 
Acadeuiie  becam  weary  of  a  repertotro  haWn.,' 
constant  ultimate  reference  to  liberte,  Jralcrnitf, 
«r  iigdiUL  Tk»  old  operas,  subjectad  tbrftja  lo 
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doDOcra^c  purification,  were  again  heard.  In 
iJ99Gluckt  'Anuid«'  was  revived.  During 
tkeonnkte  no  new  irafki  of  impoftuiee  were 
trmght  forward  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  eve  inn 
ally  the  scene  of  two  conspiracies  against  the 
Rnt  Consul,  which,  had  they  been  successful, 
valid  hare  altered  seriously  the  subsequent 
Uftoiy  of  Europe.    On  the  occasion  of  the  firot 
ef  tbcM  the  'Horaces*  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
«i  the  second  the  '  Creation  *  of  Haydn  were 
perfcrawi,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
Poring  the  Um  ^  ears  which  follow  1804  French 
opers  wss  much  developed  thvou^  Hub  labours 
both  of  foreign  and  of  native  eompowers  ;  among 
the  Lnuer,  i^pontini,  Kodulpho  Kruutzer,  and 
Chcrabtni ;  among  the  latter  Lesueur  and  Catel. 
Awnr  th^  mf>«t  iinpArtfint  of  their  works  were 
'  Lsrs  ik»rdei»    ol  Lesueur  and  '  La  Veatale '  of 
Spcntini— the  latter  an  enormons  success  won 
dMpite  bitter  and  long^-continue<l  opposition.  To 
Spcotini,  on  account  uf  it,  was  awarded  the  prize 
of  io,oco  francs,  decreed  M  Alz-lft-Chapelle  by 
Napoleon  for  the  best  opera  prodnce<l  at  the 
Academie  vuuw>  Imperiale.    In  1&14  the  alli<» 
oecsned  Paris,  and  the  Euiperor  of  Rtmdb  and 
t^j^King  of  Prusnia  a«8i«te<I  at  n  performance  of 
'Ls  Vt^tale'  on  April  I.    On  May  17  following 
'(Bdipe  )i  Colone '  and  a  Ballet  de  Circonstance 
w««play«*l  before  Louis  XVIII.    On  April  18, 
jSig,  l<is{)oleon  witnessed  another  perfommnoe 
d  *Ia  YtstilBp*  and  on  July  9  of  the  same  year 
t]i«  isme  opera  was  again  performed  before 
Loois  XVIII,  the  Ecoperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  PnnriA.    The  ■■iiirinsHon  of  the 
I>jc  de  Bern  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  13,  i8ao, 
intemipted  for  several  montbi  fche  peifbrmances 
tfttsAodtedtt.  Th«  act  Mid  ite  coitteqQaiices 
•ere  att^-nded  by  eveiy  c<  mccivabla  drcurmatance 
ibat  oooid  add  to  time  ghastliaeas.   The  d^ng 
lieliB,  who  ooDld  not  m  ranuffad  from  the 
dttsire,  lay,  surround  e  l  hy  his  weeping  family, 
Mpsated  only  by  a  thin  partatka  from  an 
laJhaci^  WMwnantoni  of  eoona  of  tbo  tragedy 
is  prrjgress  behind  the  seem  i^,  convulsed  wl'Ai 
^Khter  at  the  antics  of  Poliohinelle  1    The  last 
tnawnto  of  tiba  ebindi  were  administered  to 
i1k  duke  on  condition— exacted,  it  may  bo 
FWDoed,  by  the  clenQr  in  attendance — that 
ttt  bnBfii^  in  wUch  i£mo  bonors  were  being 
fn*:t*d  uhould  bo  forthwith  demolished.  On 
May  3,  i8ai«  tiie  Acadtouo  troupe  resumed 
ite  pcrfanBanoea  in  Um  Sallo  ^kvatt,  wHh  an 
'T«r»  de  Circonstance,  the  couihiniHl  work  of 
Itotoo,  Boiddiea,  Kieotzex;  Cherubini,  and 
^Mr,  hi  bononr  of  Ibeinimt  Doo  daBonr^toanx. 
*a  the  next  year  the  Acadi'iiiic  was  again 
taasfexTed— this  time  to  the  Rue  Le  Pekitier, 
tks  aOe  ct  which  was  destined  to  be  fbr  many 
i^icceedii^  years  its  home,  and  the  scene  of 
emi  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
AhsM  this  time  a  change  of  taste  in  music, 
3^Ain]y  attributable  to  a  well-known  critic, 
Outil-Blase,  showed  itself  among  the  opera 
Mftaite  of  Paris.   French  adaptations  of  the 
C«maQ  and  Italian  operas  of  Mocart,  Hossini, 
Msjeibct,  aad  erai  Weber,  were  pgcodnoed 


in  rapid  euccenwon  and  received   with  great 
favour.    The  'Freischiitz'  of  the  last  grsafc 
master  was  perfenned  at  the  Odten  387  timea 
in  succession.  The  inevitable  result  soon  followed. 
The  foreign  composers  who  had  so  effectually 
served  the  Academie  indirectly,  were  called  upon 
to  serve  it  directly.   The  career  of  Moaait^  ana ! 
had  many  vears  before  oome  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  that  of  Weber  was  about  to  prove  scarcely 
more  extended.    But  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer, 
though  already  renowned  and  experienced,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  impossible  or 
evenveiy  difficult  to  enter  on  a  new  career.  They 
became  and  remained  French  composers.  Mean> 
while  H^BOLO,  AuBER,  and  other  native  musi- 
cians, had  made  themselves  known  by  woriu  of 
more  than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body 
of  operatic  compusurs,  foreign  and  French,  un« 
precedented  in  number  and  ability,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  city  and  the  prosperity  of  a  single 
institution.     By  a  fortunate  coincidence  too, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  playwright, 
Auguatin  Eugene  Scril>e,  who,  deajnte  bia  style 
ia^ouibU,  must  be  r^^nled  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  ha>  knou-n  of  that  most 
difiicult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.    The  two  years  immediately  preceding 
and  the  eighteen  following  the  revolution  of 
July  form  the  period  during  which  the  Academie 
■ttained  its  highest  earasUenoe  and  success.  Kot 
to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  work?  which  in 
other  times  might  have  deserved  epecijU  h  m  ntion, 
this  period  indudes  the  composition  an  1  pn^ 
duction  of  the  'Comte  Ory'  and  the  'Guillaume 
Tell'  of  Kossini,  the  'Muette'  of  Auber,  the 
'Robert  le  Diable'  and  'Huguenots'  of  Meyer- 
beer, the  'Juive*  and  'Charies  VI'  of  Hal6vy, 
the  '  Favorite '  of  Donizetti,  and  the  '  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini*  of  Berlioz.    These  works  were 
perfiiiTncd  almost  exclusively  by  native  artists, 
whose  excellence  has  especial  claiiiis  on  our 
admbalion  from  the  &et  that,  fifty  yeara  before, 
sin^in^  as  an  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France.    Writing  from  Paris  in  177^* 
Mozart  says— 'And  then  tto  singers !— but  tiiey 
do  not  deserve  the  name ;  for  th<  y  do  not  sing, 
but  scream  and  bawl  with  all  their  mkht 
through  their  noeei  and  tibeir  throats.*  With 
the  timo^,    lik--    mr»ny   other   things,  French 
singing  had  certainly  changed  in  1830.  Transi- 
tory as  is  tibe  rsputsAion  of  the  average  ▼oca&i^ 
the  names  of  Ointi  Damoureau,  F.'ilcnn,  Nourrit, 
Leva.<^ur,  and  the  later  Duprez,  are  as  little 
likely  to  be  forgotten  aa  those  of  the  adminUe 
masters  of  whose  works   they  were  the  first 
interpreters.   Since  1848  the  lyric  dramas  |>ro- 
duosd  at  the  Aeadtoiie  hold  no  plaoe  beaidea 
those  of  earlier  date.    Few  of  them  — this  is  the 
best  of  tests — have  been  performed  with  any 
suocess,  (X  even  at  all,  out  of  Fhmoe.  Ihe 
'  Prophets*  of  Meyerbeer  and  the  'Vepres 
Siciliennes*  of  Vardii  present  all  but  the  only 
exceptions;  and  the  oomposition  of  the  ftrmer 
of  these  belongs  to  an  tarlier  epoch.    In  1861, 
when  the  second  empire  was,  or  seemed  to  be. 
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at  its  zenith,  the  foundatioas  were  laid  in  Paris 
of  ft  new  Acad^mie.  designed  on  n  ecale,  m 
nipects  ma^'Tiit  nl:'  rmd  luxury,  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  country.  Its  {irugrais,  from  the 
first  alow,  wm  elt^ther  stopped  by  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  political  changes 
aocompanyiuff  it.  Hie  theatre  in  the  Rue  Le 
Peletier  having  meenwIiUei,  after  the  manner 
of  tliPatrp"  bcrn  li-;rnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
workB  of  the  new  one  resumed,  the  Acadumie, 
faulalled  in  !ti  latoat  home,  once  more  opened  ite 
door?  to  the  public  on  .Jan  -,  In  eniiie 

respects  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
ooanmodioaB  jel  oreeted,  but  tbe  mlU  Is  eeid  to 
be  deficient  in  lonority. 

Since  the  Ibnndation  of  the  Acad^mie  in 
1669,  ita  relatioDe  witii  tlie  Govflninimt»  thoogfa 
fre^iuently  changed,  have  never  bem  altog'  ther 
interrupted.  The  iaterforeuoe  of  the  atate  with 
the  entrepreneor  hae  bem  leaa  fteqoenl  or 
aathoritativG  at  one  time  than  at  another;  but 
he  has  always  been  reaponatble  to  a  'department.' 
Before  and  up  to  the  Revoluyon  the  ultimate 
operatic  authority  waa  the  Kin^''B  Oiainberlain ; 
under  tbe  Empire  the  Steward  of  Imperial 
Hooaehold;  under  tbe  Restoration  the  King's 
Chamberlain  atjain  ;  uiuh  r  TiOuia  Phillippe  the 
Minister  of  Fino  Art ;  and  under  Napol^n  III 
(after  the  maiwier  of  hie  imole)  the  Steward  of 
the  Imperial  IIuuHchold  again.  The  arbitrary- 
rule  of  one  of  thesfe  officers,  Marahal  V'aillant, 
brought  the  worUt^f  of  the  Aoad^nue  to  a 
complete  standstill,  and  the  Emf>eror  was  coth 
polled  to  reatore  its  supervision  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Art.  From  I3ie  fbundation  of  -Uie 
Aea<](!inio  to  the  jire>ent  time  ita  actual 
management  has  changed  hands,  in  the  course 
of  two  oentories,  nearly  fifty  times,  though 
many  managers  have  lield  office  more  than  once  ; 
giving  an  average  of  only  four  yean  to  each 
term  of  mantu^ment.    In  the  preaent  year 

(1875)  the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Art»  is  M.  Halaazier,  who  receives  from 
tbe  ataie  a  yearly  allowaaoe  (t^Aventum)  of 
£32,000,  the  princijtal  conditions  of  the  enjo\Tnent 
of  which  are  that  he  shall  maintain  an  efficient 
staff,  open  hfa  theatro  four  times  a  week,  and 
l^'ive  favounible  coQaideintuNi  to  n»w  worki  by 
native  oompoaers. 

Tbe  ikrta  in  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
foUowin^j  worltB,  amongiit  others : — '  liiMtoire  de 
la  Mu.Hique  dramatique  en  France,'  Gustavo 
Chouquet,  1S73:  'Histtiire  de  la  Musique  en 
France,'  Ch.  Poisot,  i860;  'Notice  des  Manu- 
■crita  autographea  de  la  Mu8i(|ue  com|M)sv^e 
par  CSierubini,*  1845;  Koch's  '  Musikalisches 
Lexicon,'  edited  by  von  Dommor;  'Critique 
et  litt^rature  musicalea,'  Scudo,  185Q  ;  'Me- 
moirM  pour  servir  a  I'hifltoire  de  la  Revolution 
op^r^e  dans  In  Moaiquo  par  M.  le  Chevalier 
Glnck/1781.  [J.  H.] 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
nnodationwas  formed  about  the  year  1 7 10  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  l>y 
a  body  of  distinguished  instrumentalists,  pro- 

"        thn  EmT  of  I 


AOaAI>EMIA. 

Abercom.  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  Mr.  Mulso,  and 
other  fc^ntlemen,  for  the  study  and  praetiQeef 
vocal  and  instrumental  work«,  and  an  important 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  the  fonnatiun  of  & 
library  of  printed  and  iSS.  moiie.  The  Academj 
met  with  the  utmost  suooeas  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  gentlemen  and  boy*  of  iii 
1  'a  M  I's  Cathedral  and  the  Chapel  Royal  taking  pait 
in  the  performances.  In  1 728  Dr.  ^Maurice  Gre^iiP 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  instiUt« 
tion  at  the  Devil  Taveni,  Temple  Bar,  but  thisoily  J 
existed  f(jr  a  few  years,  and  the  old  Academy  con- 
tinued its  work,  with  Mr.  Needier  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  among  the  membcrt  of  wh^ik  was 
the  Eiirl  of  Abercorn.  In  the  season  of  1731-J 
the  Academy  performed  Uandel'a  'Esther,'  tha 
membera  appearing  dreaaed  In  charaoter,  and  iti 
8ucce£8  i»  said  to  have  led  Handel  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  estahliahing  oratorio  pwformancet 
at  Coveat  Garden.  In  1734  there  wne  »  leeand 
aecesaion  firom  the  Academy,  Mr.  Gates  retiring 
and  taking  with  him  the  children  of  tbe  Chapd 
Royal.  After  passing  through  me  aeaaon  witboot 
any  treble  voices  the  Aca^lemy  issued  invit  iti  r.s 
to  parenta  to  place  their  children  under  the 
instroetion  of  ur.  Pepusch,  one  of  the  oooditioBS 
lu-iui,'  that  they  should  sinfj  at  the  concerts.  A 
subscription  list  was  also  opened  to  provide  th^ 
neoenaiy  fbnda,  and  among  thoae  who  aoppocted 
tlir  Ai  ,1  lomy  were  Handel  and  Oeminiani,  the 
latter  of  whom  frequently  played  at  ita  omoeiis. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Pi^naeh  m  175'  ^^ea  a  aerioos 
1  .  i>  (  )  the  iuHtitution,  but  the  doctor  bei^ueaihe-'. 
to  it  the  moat  valuattle  portian  of  hia  libracr.  Tbe 
Aoade«ny  doeed  ita  career  in  179a  md«r  tiie 
onuluct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  Man  appointed 
its  director  in  the  year  I'^i^g.  [C.  M.] 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK, 
This  is  not  nn  academy  in  the  European  term 
of  the  worti,  but  is  the  name  of  a  large  building 
employed  for  the  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1S54,  burnt  down  in  I  $66, 
re-opened  in  Feb.  1867,  The  chief  public 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  musio  is 
the  New  York  ookservatobt  of  music. 

A  CAPELLA,  or  ALLA  CAPELLA  (Ital., 
'in  the  chotdi  atvle*),  is  used  in  three  aena6i» 

(i)  as  Bhnwin::f  that  the  piece  is  for  Totre« 
without  accouipauiuieut ;  or  i)  where  instrumeaU 
are  employed,  Uiat  theae  accompany  the  voicea 
only  in  unisons  or  octaves  and  have  no  in- 
dependent partM;  or  (3)  as  a  time  indiuatiun, 

in  whkh  oaae  it  ia  Moivalent  to  Alla.  amtVB. 


A  CAPRICCIO  (Ital.).  '  At  the  c^ce *  or 
pleasure  of  the  perfonD«r«  both  M  regaida  time 

an<l  expn^on. 

ACCADEMIA,  an  institution  which  flourished 
all  orer  Italy  in  tlie  i6tii  and  1 7th  oentnriea.  and. 
speaking'  generally,  was, founded  for  promoting 
the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  ark  11 
Qnaiuio  CStoria  e  Ragione,'  L  48-112)  givea 
an  account  of  all  the  Italian  aoidemies  from 
the  earliest  timea,  and  the  mere  alphab^ical  list 
would  fill  several  pegea.  Even  from  hia  volimi* 
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DOCi  wnrk  but  little  beyonrl  the  names  anr!  mot- 
loei  of  these  iostitutions,  the  dates  of  their  foon- 
daAiOk  wad  fheir  g«nend  ohjeota  am  bo  MOar 
tkinoL  A  deLiiled  hiHtory  i  f  llirlr  enilownienta 
sad  aepuste  objects  would  require  au  examina- 
tin  mto  tlie  aidiivw  of  ooen  partionlar  city, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  euch  an  examination 
«^}uld  *applT  foil  iii£onnati(ni  or  repay  it  when 
rippiie<L  Nor  it  H  «a  «Mrf  tMk  to  wpante 
thoeo  imtitutiona  wUck  bM  BUMfo  Ibr  their 
«if)edal  object. 

I!ie  *  Aecadonie,*  own  fbcM  oqwdaiDy  derotod 
!  1  m  i.-if-,  do  not  come  under  the  same  category 
»  Um  CoiissBVATOBioa,  The  latter  were  schools 
fnoded  and  endowod  fbr  ilio  lolo  purpose  of 
i^vinj  instniction  in  music.  The  Aciuleinics 
were  either  pablio  institutions  maintained  by  the 
itste.  or  private  iOoMea  founded  by  indiTiduals 
t  •  farther  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
•deuce,  UteFature,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  they 
didiiTarioos  wajrs,  either  by  public  instraotfoos 
ind  critidsms.  facilitating  the  printing  of  standard 
voriu  OQ  music,  illustrating  them  with  freeh 
Botes,  or  by  composing  new  ones ;  and  every 
veek  the  Academicians  would  assemble  to 
cumpare  their  studies  and  show  proo&  of  their 
iadofltry.  The  study  of  one  science  or  art 
woold  often  help  to  illustrate  the  other.  By  the 
ead  <tf  the  1 6th  centuiy  poetiy  had  become  so 
(kmiy  allied  to  music  in  the  drama  that  an 
academy  could  hardly  have  one  of  these  arts 
for  its  object  without  including  the  others  aliio, 
vhile  many,  like  the  '  Alterati '  at  Florence,  the 
'Intrepidi'  at  Ferrara.  the  'IntronaH*  and  tho 
'Roxzi'  st  Siena,  devoted  their  enonnf^i  to 
prxDOtixig  the  suoocasful  combination  oi  tlic  two 
«ts  b  flwalrioal  repreaentation. 

As  far  as  regTiras  science,  the  study  of  ma- 
theaatical  proptAlioos  was  found  to  tlxrow  light 
npoQ  the  theory  and  the  praotioo  of  music,  when 
tLe(lrt»:k  w-rilers  upon  mufrfc  came  t<'  bo  trnTi«- 
Isted  sod  studied  in  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  i  7t|j 
tatuAm,  Take  for  example  the  mathematical 
dommirtratjcms  of  Galile  v  in  Yns  'Trnttnto  del 
^^*■n'  the  writings  of  the  great  Florentine  theo- 
risi  (iLunhattista  Dnni  (a  member  of  the  literary 
la^Hmy  '  Delia  Crusca'),  and  Tartini'a  'Trattato 
diMusica.'  From  the  15th  to  the  1 8th  century 
tlie  paadon  for  academical  inatitatioiis  wm  to 
dement  in  Italy  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
tovn  which  oooLd  not  boast  at  least  one,  whQe 
As  Isiftr  dtaaa  oontained  several.  At  first  they 
*eat  by  the  name  nf  tlipir  founder,  as  that  of 
'PompoDia  Leto'  at  Kome,  or  'Del  Pontano' 
M  N»plei.  But  as  they  increased  and  multiplied 
til:*  diJ  not  Boffice,  and  each  chose  a  special 
Max  either  with  reference  to  its  particular 
object  or  (nm  mere  oaprioo.  Hence  arose  a 
BtniUr  of  elaborate  designations  indicative 
^iha  of  praise  or  blame,  *Deg\i  Infiammati.* 
SoQecM.'  'Degl'  Intrepidi,^  «ta  Bftch  of 
tK»«  sodotiea  had  moreover  a  device  bearing 
»  ueupborical  relation  to  its  name  and  object. 
"Aass  were  looked  upon  as  important,  and  were 
M  hizhW  e9te<vme(I  as  the  cmtt  tad  OMti  Ot 
•nas  gf  the  old  nobility. 


Fjflr -t'ng,  as  far  as  possible,  the  acad'-rn;:^ 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
•pedal  object,  we  And  that  the  earilest  la  Italy 
were  thot^'j  of  .Ir'L^ija  atnl  Milan,  founded,  the 
former  in  1483,  the  latter  in  I4S4.  In  the  l6th 
and  1 7th  osntories  Bologna  IiimI  no  lev  than  dz 
si  K  ictirn  r  ir  public  instruction  in  music.  Cescna 
and  Ferrara  one  each,  Florence  five,  Fadua  and 
Salerno  one  eadk,  Siena  Ibnr.  entirely  for  raudeal 
dramatic  representations,  Verona  one,  founded 
by  Alberto  Lavezzola— a  combination  of  two 
rival  tnatitntioiMi  wMoh  in  1 543  bedaana  united-^ 
Viceuza  two,  also  fiMUMled  outtrdjr  Ibr  miiaiGal 
representataoo. 

At  this  period  there  appear  to  hare  heen  no 
particular  aca^lemy  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Rome,  Naplea,  or  Venice,  thov^  the  adenoe  wae 
probably  nelnded  in  the  gena«l  studiee  vt  tile 
various  academies  which  flourished  in  those 
dties,  while  it  could  be  specially  and  doiely 
studied  in  the  ^unotie  Neapolitao  and  Venetian 
Conservatoriofl  (gro  CovsEuvATonio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Chapels  at  Rome. 

Tne  '  Accadenue'  were  all  more  or  less  short- 
lived, and  that  of  the  *  Filarmonid '  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Bumey  ('Musical  Tonr,* 
1 773),  mentions  as  still  extant.  According  to  the 
'  Import  on  Mudcal  Education '  of  1866,  the  only 
institutions  for  public  and  grattiitous  instruction 
noireidating  In  Italy  avei^ 

(t)  The  Royal  Musical  Lietitnta  of  Florenoe^ 

founded  i  860, 
(2)  The  '  Realo  Conporvatorio  di  Musica'  at 

Milan,  founded  by  Napoleon,  180S.  and 

still  flourishing,  aooordlng  to  the  iateat 

report  of  1873. 
($)  Tlie  Royal  Neapolitan  Coll^^.  which  baa 

taken  the  place  of  her  four  Gomer^ 

vatorios.  j| 

It  is  ditRcuit  to  determine  how  far  the 
mudcal  life  of  Italy  was  affected  by  these 
Aocademie  and  Conservatorios ;  certainly  the 
genius  of  Falestrina,  Stradella,  or  Clierubini, 
can  no  more  be  attributed  to  them  than  that  of 
Dante  to  the  Schools ;  while  the  Aocademia  dclla 
Crusca  might  lacerate  the  heart  of  Tasao  by 
picking  to  pieces  a  poem  which  not  one  of  her 
Academicians  could  have  pro<Uice<l.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  ur^d  tliat  lovers  of  mudo 
owe  much  to  such  institutions  when  their  members 
are  capable  of  diHceming  the  bright  light  of 
genius  and  cheering  it  during  its  existenoe^ 
beddes  being  ready  to  impart  the  infininatioii 
which  is  req  ;ired  for  the  general  purposes  of 
mudcal  science.  (See  Bo  Loo  y  A,  ConservatO* 
RIO,  Ferrara,  Florbnce,  Lombarot,  MiLAir. 
Naples,  Padua.  Roia^SALEBVC^SmrAiYsifto^ 

VlCRONA,  ViCBWZA). 

The  name  *  Aeoademia*  la,  or  waa,  aim  given 

in  Italy  to  a  {»rivate  concert.  Bumey  says  in 
his  '  Mudcal  1  our ' :  '  The  first  I  went  to  waa 
composed  entirely  of  dllettaatL  H  P^idrone,  or 
the  innt^ter  of  the  houfle,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  a  very  powerful  band;  there  were 
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ACCADKMIA- 


twelve  or  fourteen  perfonnen^  ^loaDa  whom 
were  eereiml  gnod  Tioune;  there  irereifkewbe 

two  Oernan  flutes,  a  violoncello,  and  snaall 
double  bass;  tlicy  executed,  reaaonably  well, 
several  of  oar  [J.  C]  Baoh*i  eymphottlee,  «Kfferant 
fmrn  those  printed  in  Enrfland  :   all  the  nuiKic 

here  ia  in  iiH  Upcm  the  whole,  this 

oonoeii  ww  nradi  upon  m  levd  with  fMir  own 
private  ooQoeKtl  among  gentlemen  in  En^'lanfl.' 
^'Tour/  ii.  94-95).  From  Italy  the  use  of  the 
word  spread  to  Germany.  'BenidM  er  mioh 
ijieht  niehr,'  nalil  Beethoven  OB  A  memorable 
occasion,  '  kciue  Akauleuiie  i '  [C.  M.  P.] 

ACCELERANDO  (ItaI.V  Gradually  quicken- 
ing the  time.   In  the  finale  to  hb  qtuuiett  in 

A  minor  (op.  ija"!  Beethuven  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Italian,  but  has  added  above  it  '  immer 
gaeehwinder.*  ^E.  V.] 

ACCENT.    As  In  spoken  langnage  eertain 

tvonli*  and  svlIaMes  receive  more  enij  1  t-'-  tl.  in 
othcr»,  BO  in  niiiuic  there  are  always  some  uutcs 
which  are  to  h&  reodnred  comparatively  prominent; 
and  thig  prominence  istemie^l  'accent.  In  order 
that  music  may  produce  a  satis&ctoiy  effect  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  this  aooent  (m  in 
poetry")  should  for  the  tnort  pnrt  recnr  at 
regular  interval.  Agaiu,  as  iu  poetry  we  find 
different  varieties  of  metre,  so  in  musie  wo-m 
with  various  kinds  of  time  ;  i  ^  O.-.f  nccpnt  mav 
occur  either  on  every  second  beat,  or  isochronous 
period,  or  on  tnwry  Hard  beait.  Hie  foimer  is 
called  common  time,  and  correqKHldfl  to  the 
iambic  or  trochaic  metrc^i ;  e.  g. 

'Away  {  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song/ 

'  Fare  thee  well !  and  if  ft>r  ever.' 

When  tho  aocent  recurs  on  every  thin!  hr^nf, 
tho  time  is  eiUed  triple,  and  is  aualoguuA  to  the 
•u^MMtleaietn;  o.g. 

*The  AmjtSaA  cttu  dm  like  fk«  wolf  on  the 

fold/ 

As  a  gaienl  rule  the  position  of  the  accent  is 
indiontod  hgr  Imm  drawn  acroa  the  stwe.  %iee 

the  accent*  recttr  at  reguUr  inten-als  it  folh)w8 
of  course  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  notes  or  the  eame  total  valoe,  and 

occ'ipicB  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
uulu£iy  ftome  cxprca^i  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  ie  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  he  placed.  By  the  older  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  was  called  hf  the 
Greek  word  thesis,  i.  e.  the  pnttiru/  rlotm,  or 
'down  beat,'  and  the  unaccented  part  was  simi- 
larly named  anw,  i.  e.  the  lifting,  or  '  up  beat.* 
In  quick  common  and  triple  time  there  ia  but  one 
accent  in  a  bar;  but  in  Klower  time,  whether 
common  or  triple,  there  are  two — a  8tron§«r  ac- 
cent on  the  fijwt  beat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker  one 
on  the  third.  This  will  be  seen  tnmi  the  following 
examples,  in  which  the  strong  accents  are  marked 
by  n  thick  stroke  (•)  over  the  notei^  end  the 
by  *  thinner  (-). 


ACCENT. 
I.  lOOthFsalm. 


PW-Pti    Hut  N 


3.  BuTHOVXV,  J&oioa  Sjrmiiho^y  (Sehoao). 

AUtgro  vivace. 


• — T  •T  '  • — » ^»  '  «     ■     I  ■ 


3.   Bebthotbi,  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Finale). 

FruUt. 


mm 


etc 

4.   Hatdn,  Qonrtettk  Pp.  76,  No.  x  (iit  move- 
Aikffro.  ment). 


5.   MOBABT,  Symphoiqr  in  £b. 

Andante. 


Baaraom,  THo,  Op.  70,  Na  a 
ment). 

AOtfMOk 


7*  UwDiuaoflV, 'Pkgenlied.* 

Con  moUk 


The  alwvc  eevcn  examples  Khow  the  position 
of  the  aecenta  in  the  varieties  of  time  moet 
commonly  in  use.  The  fint.  having  only  two 
notes  in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  accent. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  time  is  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  the  subsidiary  aooent:  but  in  tiie 
remaning  four  botli  strong  and  weak  accents 
wUl  be  plainly  distin-uiahable  when  the  mueie 
is  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples 
the  strong  accent  is  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar 
It  lias  been  already  said  thai  thie  is  ita  regular 
position;  still  it  is  by  no  means  invariable 
J«ft  ae  m  poetry  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown 
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ACCENT. 

biekiran!  or  ftnmd  •  aylUfakbM  fat 

in  the  line  , 

'Stop !  for  thy  tread  U  on  an  Empire's  dait,* 
«kn  the  lint  wyOMm  nukend  of  the  aeoond 

RMiree  the  accent,  h<>  in  thusiV,  though  with 
WhA  mora  frequency,  we  tiud  Um  acceut  trans- 
fend  from  the  firrt  to  iome  other  beat  in  the 
W.  Whenever  thi»  is  done  it  is  alwajTi  clearly 
iiMHratmi  Thie  may  be  done  in  variovu  ways. 
ffniitiw  two  Botea  are  vait&S  hy  •  alur, 
»b>iwing  that  the  former  of  the  two  I>ear8  the 
Mont»in  addition  to  which  a  ^  is  not  infrequently 
iddfld;  eg. 

8.  Hatdv,  Qoartett,  Op.  54,  No.  2  (ist  move- 


;  Sonata,  Op.  37.  No.  i  (Finale). 


In  the  Conner  of  these  examples  the  phrasing 
nurke<!  for  the  9eron<!  an'!  thin!  bars  shows  that 
the  ftccent  in  the^e  is  to  fall  on  the  second  and 
£>arth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the  first  and  third. 
In  Ex.  9  the  alteration  in  even  more  strongly 
asrked  by  the  $f  on  what  would  natunuly 
Is  the  imamenten  qnareia.  Another  Tory  fre- 
quent methfxl  of  chant,nn;,'  the  position  of  the 
aooeat  is  by  means  of  STNCopATioir.  This  was 
a  twemita  de^Sea  with  Beethoven,  and  haa  since 
h««n  adopted  with  ropWW"  hv  Sc-htnnnnn,  :in<! 
other  modem  eonmoisn.  The  two  following 
I  from  Beethoven  will  fflnatrata  this : 


10.   Symphony  in  Bb  (ist 


t). 

m 


II,   Sonata*  Op.  28  (ist  movement). 


ACCENT.  IS 
Li  tiw  fbUowiqg  eumple^ 
za.  SoHUiuni,  FhaotMiettfiekt^Op.  ia»No.4, 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  accent, 
as  in  tfie  extracta  from  Beetiioiren  previously 
given,  but  also  in  the  last  three  bars  an  tffect 
requiring  furthw  explanation.  Iliia  is  the 
displacing  of  the  aooenta  in  sodi  a  way  as  to 
convey  t')  the  mind  an  impression  of  an  alteration 
of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage  the  last  three 
ban  soond  aa  i'thc^  were  written  in  3-4  instead 
of  in  3-4  time.  Tnis  effect,  frequently  used  in 
modem  music,  is  nevertheless  at  least  as  old  as 
the  tim«  of  HandeL  A  remaricalde  example  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  movomont  of  Us 
Chaudos anthem  'I^etGod 
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Sm    b»  -  (on 

As  instanrea  of  tliis  devirr  in  tho  works  of 
later  composers  may  be  quoied  the  following : 


>4. 


Erotea  Syn^ihony  (zsfe  more- 

nient). 


15.    Webeb,  Sonata  in  C  (Menuetto). 


In  both  tiMW  passages  the  aooent  ooomring  on 

every  second  instead  of  on  ever\'  thinl  1>eat, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  full  elfect  of  common 
time.  It  is  in  quick  movements  that  thia 
n>o<Hfication  of  the  .accent  !.■<  most  often  found  ; 
t)i:it  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  efl'ectively 
employed  in  olower  mask)  will  be  seen  from 

the  followinj^  t  x.imple,  from  the  Andante  of 
Mozart' rt  '  Jupiter'  Symphony*  la  which,  to  save 
space,  only  the  upper  part  and  the  ham  are  given. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extract  abo  iUoatntat 
the  syncopation  above  zelenred  to. 
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ACCENT. 


A  nearly  analogous  effect — the  diroladng  of 
llMiMeeiite  of  6-8  tiine  to  make  ifetonnd  like  ft  bar 

of  3-4  time  is  also sometimefi  to  be  met  with  ;  e.g. 
in  the  Andante  of  Mozart's  iSymphouy  in  G 


The  reverse  process — mukiug  a  passaLre  in 
common  time  sound  as  if  it  were  in  tri{3e — u 

much  le««  frw^uently  enip1nye<!.  An  example 
which  in  tou  lun^'  fur  i^uotatiun  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  movement  of  dementi's  Sonata  in 
C,  op.  .^6,  No.  3.  Beethoven  also  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  first  muvemeut  of  hiii  symphony  in 
Bllftt. 

x8. 


Though  no  marks  of  phrasing  are  given  here, 
as  in  »ome  of  the  examples  previously  quoteil, 
it  is  obvious  fimm  tlie  form  of  the  passage,  whicli 
consists  of  a  seiiuence  of  pliraBes  of  thtxe  miniiii.s 
cacii,  that  the  feeling  of  triple  time  is  conveyed 
to  the  hearer.  Inthisc  oiitru'lictioaof  thenatiiral 
accent  lies  the  main  chann  of  tlie  passage. 

In  the  well-known  panKage  in  the  ucherzo  of 
the  '  Brdcft*  symphony,  where  the  uiiiMmftr  the 
■tcings  uppmn  fint  in  triple  time 

»9.  tr 


and  immedifttel/ ftfterwacde  in 


time 


i 


^^^^ 


there  is  not  exactly  (as  might  be  ime^ned  at 

fint  Hizht)  a  change  of  accent;  liecause  the  bars 
are  of  the  same  length  in  both  quotationn,  and 
eebh  oontaln  but  one  eeoent,  which  in  the  first 
extract  comes  on  the  second  itiwtt'ad  of  tlie  firHt 
beat.  The  diil'ereuce  between  the  two  passages, 
apart  from  the  «/  in  tlie  llnt»  connifes  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  each  accent  is  divided  into 
three  and  in  the  latter  into  two  parts.  The 


ACCENT. 

ohaqge  is  not  in  the  frecjuency  with  which  tlie 
aooeats  near,  bat  fak  the  rabdiTirfoB  of  the  bar. 

Another  displacement  of  accent  is  sometimes 
found  in  modem  oompotdtiona^  bearing  some 
rnwwnWanee  to  thcee  elwedy  notieed.  Itoondeti 
in  so  arranging  the  accents  in  triple  time  as  to 
make  two  bars  sound  like  one  bar  of  double  the 
length ;  e.  g.  two  baze  of  3-8  like  one  of  3-4,  or 

two  of  3-4  like  one  of  3-.>.  Here  a^Tun  tbo 
credit  of  the  first  invention  is  due  to  Uandel,  as 
will  be  eeen  ihmi  tiie  foUowing  estnokftom  hie 
open  of '  Jttodr^goii* 


When  forty  years  later  Handel  ui?ed  this  theme 
for  his  duet  in  '  iSusamia,'  '  To  my  chaste  Su- 
sanna's jnidise,'  he  altered  thenotfttioii  and  wrote 
the  movement  in  3-4  time. 

Of  the  modem  employment  of  this  artifioe  the 
foUowiiig  examples  will  suffice  :— 

aa.  SOBUM ANx,  P.  F.  Conoerto  (Fliude). 


1 


Klip  •    p*         m     •     vor  •  fen. 

At  first  sight  the  second  of  these  exanudet 
seems  very  like  the  extract  IWmi  Haadel'e  'YiOt 

(lod  arise.'  The  resemblance  however  is  meroly 
external,  as  Braliins's  passage  ia  coujttructed  on  a 
sequence  of  three  notes,  giving  the  eflRwt  of  3-a 
tiirf .  while  Handoi's  pndooei  the  &elii|g  of 
c(  uiuion  time. 

It  will  be  seen  ftom  the  above  mtraetn  what 
ahnont  boundless  resources  atv  jil.u-.  d  aA  the 
dLsjK>siil  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of  varying 
the  position  of  the  aooent.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  at  least  twice  a><  many  passages  illustrating 
this  point ;  but  it  must  siittice  to  have  given  a 
few  representative  extracts  showing  some  of  the 
etr  ets  ino>t  commonly  employed.  He  lore  le.tving 
this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  examples  should 
be  given  of  what  may  be  termed  the  curioeitiee 
of  accent.  These  consist  rliiefly  of  unusual 
alternations  of  triple  and  common-time  <M?^>Bnta 
In  all  probability  this  peculiar 


first  used  by  Handel  in  the  foUowillig 
from  his  opera  of  '  Agrippina.' 
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b  A*  oontiBOttlnn  of  the  toi^r,  of  whieh  the 

ipnnf  but  UK  v'^ven  here,  the  alternations  of 
««m  awl  triple  time  becsome  more  frecjuent. 
h  the  rare  cmm  in  wliidi  ban  of  3-4  aaia  i-4 
time  alUmatc,  they  are  iOllietinu's  written  in 
5-4  time,  the  accent  'MF'trfw  on  the  fint  and 
toih  beate.  An  example  ^  ihh  time  ii  fbnnd 
in  the  iliinl  a<rt  of  Wagner's  'Tristan  uml  Iwjlde,' 
is  which  the  oompoeer  has  marked  the  aeooudary 
Meat  bj  a  dotted  bar. 


J5- 


A  amilar  example.  develope<l  at  (greater 
Icogth,  may  be  aeen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
Mcoad  act  of  6o{eldien*a  'L»  Bame  Blaaolie; 

One  of  the  most  interesting^  « xperinienta  in 
nuzed  aooanta  that  haa  yet  been  tried  ia  to  be 
kmi  m  UadTs  ontorio  'duiatoa.*    In  tlie 

;  1--^  ral-  fir  orrhcHtra  entitled  '  llirtengesang 
vx  der  Krippe '  the  £aUoitring  aubject  playa  an 


h  m  impoaaible  to  reduce  this  paasage  to  any 
kiava  ilqrttni;  bat  wImb  the  fiiit  neUng  of 
^Otftum  is  past  there  is  a  pecidiar  and  quaint 
ckm  about  the  miuic  which  no  other oombin*tion 
voold  have  prodooad.  Sooh  eMMwplea  as  tho843 
hi*qtK)ted  are  however  given  merely  an  cnriositit--^, 
M*  in  no  way  to  be  recommetuied  aa  modeia 
foT  imiution. 

fiendca  the  alternation  of  various  accents,  it 
■  abo  txMsibie  to  combine  them  simultaneously. 
The  blowing  extract  from  the  firat  finale  of 
•Dw  GiovMini '  ia  not  only  ono  of  the  beat- 
ksovn  but  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 


In  the  alune  quotation  the  fint  line  gives  a 
quicic  waltz  in  3-8  time  with  onlj  one  aooent  in 
the  bar,  tfahi  aoeent  fiOling  with  each  beat  of  the 
second  and  third  lines.  The  contrt-danse  in 
a-4  time  and  the  minuet  in  3-4  Iwve  each  two 
acoenta  la  the  bar,  »  atrong  Mid  »  weak  one,  aa 
explained  nbove.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
aame  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
atrong  accents  only  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  aixth  beat,  at  every  second 
bar  of  the  minuet,  and  at  each  third  bar  of  the 
oontredanse.  A  aomewhjU  aimilar  combination 
of  different  accents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Spohr'a  aymphflnj  'Die  Weihe  der 
Tone.' 

All  the  acceola  hitherto  notioed  beloqg  to  the 

class  called  by  some  writers  on  music  grammatical 
or  fiutrical ;  and  arc  inure  or  less  inherent  in 
the  miy  nature  of  music.  There  is  however 
another  point  of  \new  from  wliicli  accent  may  be 
regarded — that  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
ortttorieal  aooent.  By  this  is  meant  the  adapta* 
tion  in  vocal  music  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
of  the  Bound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  giving  a  auitable  exprearion  to  the 
text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some  meriHiire 
depend  upon  the  accent,  it  ia  only  in  a  secumlary 
degree  oonneeted  with  it.  What  is  intended  ia 
rather  the  making  the  accent;*  of  the  music 
correspond  with  those  of  the  words.  A  aingle 
Mtam^  will  make  this  dear.  The  foXlomiag- 


Ml 


is  the  oommenoement  of  a  wdl-known  aong 

from  the  *Schwanenge»ang'  by  Schubert.  The 
line  contains  seven  svllables,  but  it  is  evident 
thftt  it  is  not  every  line  of  the  aame  lengtil  to 
which  the  music  oould  be  adapted.  Fur  in- 
atanoe,  if  we  trv  to  sing  to  the  aame  phraae 
the  words  'Swiftly  from  the  mooBtain*a  brow,* 
which  contain  exactly  tiie  same  number  of 
gyllablee,  it  will  be  found  impoaaible,  because 
toe  accented  syllables  of  the  text  will  come  on 
the  unaccented  notes  of  the  muaio,  and  Wee 
r«r»d.  Such  mi.^takes  as  these  are  of  course 
never  to  be  found  in  good  music,  yet  even  the 
greatest  oompoaan  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  accentuation  of  the  words  which 
they  set  to  music.  For  inHt.<inco,  in  the  following 
paaMge  from '  Rreischutz/  Weber  haa,  bj  meaaa 
of  (^poopttioB  and  »  aftwiando,  thrown  » itraiig 
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accent  on  the  second  Byllable  of  the  words 
'Augen,'  'taugen/  and  'holden/  all  of  which 
(m  UOM  who  know  German  will  be  awtn)  an 
ftoofliktsd  on      fiiat  svllahLe. 


M   •  dm    Bilut  •  clMi 

Thf  rTinrm  of  the  mnwc  makes  the  hearrr 
overlook  tiio  absurdity  of  the  mispronunciation  ; 
but  it  none  the  lem  i  xistfi,  and  b  refetred  to  not 
in  depreciation  of  WoIhjf,  but  as  by  no  means  » 
BolitArj  instance  of  ihu  wHUt  of  attention  which 
even  the  greatest  masters  have  sometiine*  given 
to  this  |K>int.  Two  short  examples  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  are  here  given  from 
Hradel'e  *  MewUli*  and  •SebonJu* 


so- 


tbo  cliM'tkieiDeDt. 


31. 


i 


And  thy  riglil  furnl  vie  •  to 


rious. 


In  the  former  of  these  extracts  the  accent  on 
the  eeoond  svllable  of  the  word  'chas^etnent* 

may  not  iiiipr<>l>:ibly  have  boon  caused  by  Handol's 

imfieriect  acc|uaintattce  with  our  langua^u;  but 
in  the  ehonw  frmn  'I>ebonili,*  in  whidi  the 

pronunciation  of  tho  last  wonl  according  to  tli" 
mueicid  aoo«nts  will  be  victdriOoar  it  is  simply 
the  reralt  of  indiflerenoe  or  inattention,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  other  parte  of  the 
eame  piece  the  word  is  set  oorrectly, 

Cloiely  eonneeted  with  the  prennt  subject, 
and  thorc'foro  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
is  that  of  Inflexion.  Jut«t  as  in  speaking  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the  voice 
in  uttering  them,  so  in  vocal  music,  especially  in 
that  dep'cting  emotion,  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  melody  should  c<irretipon< I  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  in  the 
correct  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  text.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  setting  of  recitative  that 
opportttnity  ia  afford  d  for  this,  and  such  well- 
known  examples  as  Hand>  l's  'Tliy  rebuke  hath 
broken  his  htart'  in  the  'Messiah,'  or  'Deeper 
and  d- eper  still'  in  'Jt  phtha.*  or  the  great 
recitative  of  Donna  Anna  in  the  first  act  of 
*  Don  Giovanni '  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  those  who  would  learn  bow  inflexion  may  be 
combined  with  accent  as  a  menn"  of  musical 
expression.  But.  though  peculiarlv  oiiapied  to 
recitative,  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  songs. 
Two  extracts  from  S.  I1  ibort  ntf  b.-re  ^'ivon  In 
ajskiug  H  question  we  naturally  rai^e  tlie  voice  at 

the  Md  of  tba  eeatenoe;  and  the  Ibllowiiig 


quotation  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  xnaj 
be  called  tiie  interrogator}*  aooent. 

3:,   SCHTBEBT,  *Sch6ne  Miillerin,*  No.  8. 


■B  Mhr? 


riic  passage  next  to  be  qnoted  illustrates  wbal 
may  rather  be  termed  the  declarnatury  aoceni. 

33.    *  Winterreise,'  No.  21. 


yj     r\  g- 


Tliawerd  'matt*  is  here  the  emphatio  word 

of  ttie  line  ;  but  the  tnitbf  il  expression  of  the 
music  is  the  result  less  of  its  bein?  set  on  the 
aooented  part  of  Ae  bar  than  vt  the  ring 
infli'xiou  upon  the  word,  which  t'ives  it  th? 
character  of  a  oiy  of  anguish,  lliat  this  is  the 
case  will  be  aeen  at  onoe  if  0  ii  mbatitnted  fir 
F  Tlie  occont  is  unchaogedf  boi  all  tlie  ftcee 
of  the  passage  is  gone. 

What  has  just  been  said  leads  naturan^  to  ttw 
last  point  on  which  it  is  needful  to  tonch — th^ 
great  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents  and 
inflenons  in  traiislaHng  the  words  of  vocal  mnso 
from  one  language  to  another.  It  is  gencrallv 
difficult,  often  <;iuite  uupotsible,  to  preserve  them 
entirely ;  and  tins  is  the  reason  why  do  good 
music  can  ev>  r  produce  iti>  full  efft  ct  when  sung 
in  a  language  otlier  than  that  to  which  it  was 
com{x>eecr.  Perhaps  few  betti'r  tmnalations 
exist  than  th:»t  of  the  German  text  to  which 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Elijah';  yet  «vea 
here  pa>.^iges  may  be  quoted  in  whidi  tba 
compoaer's  meaning  is  unavoidablj 
for  example  the  foUowing — 

34. 


rif 


IT 


Osr 

with 


■U    fauz  hmrU  ft 


Here  the  different  constniction  of  the  English 
and  German  languages  uiade  it  impoesible  to 
pre.^crvc  in  the  translatioa  the  empbuda  oife  tko 
\\  rird  '  niich '  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar. 
The  adapt  r  was  forced  to  substitute  ;mother 
accented  word,  and  he  has  done  so  with  much 
tact  :  but  the  exiict  force  of  Mend-  Istohn's  iJc:» 
is  lost.  In  thin  and  n^any  similar  csufta  all  iLai 
is  possible  is  an  approximation  to  the  composer's 
idea :  the  more  nearly  Uus  oan  be  attained,  the 
lvt)i»  the  music  will  suffer 

The  word  *riiythm '  is  sometimes  inacctmitsly 
r«o<l  (\3  8^^1on^^notls  with  .-t^i-fit  The  former 
propt;rly  refers  not  to  the  beats  vMthin  a  bar  but 
♦0  the  reennteaca  of  wgnlar  periods 
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th»  MM  munlMr  of  bm  ud  llierefore  oft 

aooeaU.  [E.  P.] 

ACCENTS.  CerUin  ultQnaticms  of  the  voico 
ued  in  recitmg  Tarioas  poctioni  of  the  Utorgical 
MTioH  of  the  Church.  Tlio  EccleHiftstical 
Aocat  is  tb«  nmpl«rt  portioa  of  tho  ancient 
Plaiksoko.  Acoenta  or  narka,  aoawtimea 
ailed  pnevvu,  for  the  regulation  of  reciUtion 
tod  tinging  were  in  uae  among  the  ancient 
Gredu  and  Hebrewn.  and  are  mil  vmeA  in  the 
ijnagoguee  of  the  Jews.  Tliey  are  the  earlicat 
ism  of  notee  used  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
k  was  Dot  till  the  I ith  and  lath  oentmSe*  that 
^bigan  to  be  superaeded  by  the  more  definite 
iioUtion  first  inrented  by  Guido  Antino,  a 
£«ikedictiiie  monk  of  Pompoea  In  Tuscany, 
ftboot  1038.  Aooenta  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tcductioQ,  under  mnsical  laws,  of  the  ordinary 
scceots  of  spuken  language,  for  the  ftvoidanoe 
flf  mimm  and  cacophony  in  the  union  of 
many  voices ;  as  also  for  the  better  hearing  of 
Mj  dsgie  voice,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
WUngi  too  Iaig«  to  be  easily  filled  by  any  one 
penoB  redtinfi^  in  the  perpetually  changing  tones 
of  ordinary  speech.  They  niaj*  also  be  oon- 
iUmd  aa  Ilia  imperscmal  utterance  of  the  Ian- 
fn»ge  of  corporate  authority,  as  distinguished 
frtm  the  oratorical  euiphaisis  of  individual  elo- 
cution. 

Predie  dirpctions  are  g\vcn,  in  the  ritual 
bofiki  of  the  Chufvh.  aa  U)  the  accents  to  be  used 
in  the  vanooa  portions  of  the  sacred  offices  and 
liturgy.  Thtis  the  Prayer  Aorent  or  Cantut 
VolUetanm  is  cither  Ferial — »u  uninterrupted 
■■m4irti>t  «r  Festal — a  monotone  with  an  ooca- 
ii>iUkl  change  of  n  ntc  at  ( a  \  ntyled  the  punC' 
tvm  f>nncij-<ilr,  itiid  at  {^h)  called  the  semi- 
P'n^im.  Tlie  following  examples  are  taken 
frwB  Guidetti's  •  Directorium  Chori,'  compile»l 
ia  the  i6th  century  under  the  direction  of 
hlMtrina  («d.  1634);  thtt  EiigUdi  fmkm  Ib 
frail  Marbeck. 

I  The  Ordinary  Weclc  day  Aooe&i  fiir  FMjtn 
(' IcDus  orationum  ferialis').' 

pw  .  .  .   Tvm  .  I  •  Bum    1uN.tram.0tc.  A  •  man. 


per I>dn*l>SSBl M-nvm  Jt-wmChrb-lmn  fl-tt.im  ta*Mi 


A  ■  men. 


1.  T>  .f  llowin^  Ferinl  Accent  (Tonua  ferialis) 
li  Wtc     liie  end  of  certAin  prayers. 


'a*  la -l-til-iS'il-tai  M*nr.*aft>anH. 


^  The  Festival  Accents  for  Prayers  ('  Tonus 
iMtims'). 


■Id  «naitir«««i  Hi  Ut«  kWp  rx«npV»  ifpiwiit  tlM  oM 
tt*  HH  MM       ar..|  •)  «Wg||  IMWWS  t»  the 


'TiMbMIWHMt 


TWt  to  unlt«ti!       -  H  .  tal  iMW  •  tl  D»  .  Of 


4.  Tn  the  ancient  Sfinim  «»e  there  was  the 
fall  of  a  perfect  htih,  called  the  grave  accent, 
at  flio  cloae  of  a  prayov  «itfa  ft  modifioation  of 
the  Araao,  tiitn— 


|icr,  etc 


5.  There  are  alao  tiKe  aooentiilar  Toeiiliiff  tlw 

Holy  Scriptures,  vis.  the  Cnntus  or  Vonits 
Uctionif,  or  onlinary  reading  chant:  the  Ton/t* 
CapittUi  for  the  offiee  kaaona;  tbe  C^<<a 
Proplietnrum  or  Prophrtiar,  for  rea<ling  the 
Prophets  or  other  books  not  Gospels  or  Euistles ; 
the  Cantia  Epistoiae  and  EvtrngelH  H»  the 
Epistles  andGoBpels ;  as  well  as  other  accents  for 
special  ventes  and  responaesy  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  which  may  be  best  leamt  fl«n  the  Boted 
service-books  themselves.  The  following  examples 
will  show  their  general  character.  The  responses 
are  for  the  most  part  sui^af  in  unison — bot  ■onne  of 
them  have  been  narmcmised  for  several  centuries, 
and  such  as  are  most  known  in  the  Engliah  Church 
are  generally  sung  with  vocal,  and  ■ounetiinea 
with  organ  harmoiuea.  These  harmonies  have, 
however,  in  t<^»  many  cases,  ol>Kcured  the  accenta 
themselves,  and  desttroyeil  their  essential  chft^ 
racteriatiok  In  Tallis's  well-known  '  Responses' 
the  nrcents  beinu  (,nven  to  the  tenor  are,  in 
actual  use,  entirely  lust  m.  tlie  accompanying 
traUfl^* 


(«)  The  Tw»  Uetiontt, 


CO 


At 


II  ■  !•  . . .  aiw-nuu  M  »  -  li.<juia  »c -wp  •  tu-nim  *b  •  .  to. 


(6)  Tonu$  CapUtdL    Monot<Huo  except  at  the 

close. 


BUi.  Cl> 


Humonlet  to  Iha  Bot.  1 
Mul  for  the  nilt  tt  I 


,  vWi  a  vW  to  rnton  th»  pmprr 
,  us  Appmdls  I.  to '  AceooitMuirtiut 
mm  nnrtoiy  ttniim 
,  M  Itol     Msibll  i 
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St: 


(e)  TheileeeiU0//tt<eiTo^alion. 


» ta     mil  cl»  •  MM  ■  lAt 

((/)  TTie  Tonwa  Prophetiae. 


Lec-Uu  U  •  U-i  La  •  fl  •  U  • 

d. 

lu    <U  •  a  .  bu*  U  -  Ui. 

4is  ■  It     D*  •  mi  '  am     »4     lUy  •  mm,  m 

ending  on  tlie  reciting  note;  ud  differingt  in 
thu  mp«ct  oaljr,  from  (Iw  TMtu  LecUomt, 


in  -  Ltu    -    u~4  •  ULu     uiu  .  ai  -   •  J,*  -  tcuk. 

(«)  The  Tonus  Epittolne.  Accent  for  the  Epistle. 
Monotonic  except  that  the  Accent  of  Inter- 
vqgfttioo  ia  used  when  a  queetioii  la  wked* 

(/)  The  Tonm  EcangtWf  <a  Accent  for  the 
GoipeL 


-■a  » 


diz  •  it      lU  •  moa   fa  •  uua      uA      Ja  ■  >iiiit 


-t8g«  i 


i 


«r  •  1*     •  ■  fit 


tuua  )AW  •  at  •  da  •  bu 


6.  The  Saram  uae  wm  in  some  parts  of  the  ser- 
▼ioe  more  varied  than  the  Roman,  as  given  above 
from  Guidetti.  But  the  general  rules  were  not 
widely  different,  and,  from  a  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  there  are 
*  ■  "  '  aooent^  vk,  (i)  Tte 


monoioiiio;  (2)  The  senutonio  ^ 
C3)Th«medua  ^f^• 


\  (4)  Tbeaooeniof 


»  final  foiuth 


<5)  Thegrave  ||^— -j[  j  of  thin  tiiere  is  a  v 
atiam  need  in  Bome^  tiras^ 


I 


ending  with  the  fall  of  a  major  sixth.  It  do«  no( 
appear  to  be  prescribed  in  r.ny  Gregorian  Treatise 
or  Directorium,  but  is  well  known  to  musical 
travellers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelaaobn  in 
his  letter  from  Rome,  1831,  to  Zeller,  on  the 
muflioof  the  Holy  Weitk;  (6)  The  intemgnfem^ 

before  cxjilalncd ;  (7)  The  acute 

used  specially  for  m<«iocyllabic  and  Hebrew 
words,  when  otherwise  the  medial  accent  would 
be  employed.    These,  induding  the  ■emipaaO' 

turn,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  punctum  prin- 
I'ipale,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  varieties,  con- 
stitute the  first  and  simplest  ^rtion  of  that 
voluminous  Plaintune  from  which  Marl>eck  se- 
lected the  notes  set  to  the  Euglidli  Prayer-book, 
and  which  was  ordered  by  Queen  Baiaabeth's 
famous  Injimctions  to  be  in  every  part  of 
the  Divine  tServioe  of  the  iieformed  Church  of 
England.  rr.  fl.] 

ACCIACCATURA.  (Ital.  fion  amwt,  te 

crush,  to  pound ;  Ger.  Zusftmmrm'f'hlafj ;  l-V. 
Pinc^  etoH^e.)  A  now  nearly  obsolete  tle&crip- 
tion  of  oroamunt,  nvaiUkble  only  on  kc  vtHi  instnh 
monts,  in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  inelojv 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  uote  nuiut 
diately  below  it»  the  latter  being  instantly  re- 
leased, and  the  principal  note  sustaiued  alone 
(Ex.  1).  It  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
note  with  an  obli({ue  stroke  across  the  atm  (Ex. 
3>,  or  when  used  in  ohorda  by  a  IhM  nerona  the 
chord  itself  (Ex.  3). 


Plaml. 


«    •  •  a  •  b 


Ita  Qia  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  tlie 

organ,  where  it  is  of  j^reat  service  in  ^'ivinLT  the 
etioct  of  aa  accent,  or  bfurz&udo,  to  either  single 
iiutes  or  chords. 

The  term  Acciacatura  is  now  very  penemlly  ap- 
plied to  another  doeoly  allied  form  uf  uruameut^ 
the  abort  i^ipoggjatwa  (aea  that  won^    (,F.  T.] 

ACCIDENTALS.    The  signs  of  chromatio 

ftltrnition.  fiTi]»l<)yt»d  in  mns'c  to  show  that  tl.:5 
iiotei!  to  w'liicli  tlicy  are  applied  have  U>  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  semitone  or  a  tone.  They  are  fiva 
in  nuinl>er,  thu  sharp  (8)  (Fr.  <Wv^r,  <Jer.  Jxreazi 
and  double  tiharp  ( x )  (Fr.  dvnifU-dtite,  Ger. 
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ACX^IDENTAI^ 


ACCIDENTALS.  1« 


r^;'/y^r<<ir\  wbich  beincT  plnrrr!  W-fore  a  note  | 
nue  It  nsijiectiTelj  «  aemitoot*  or  a  tone;  tbu 
&t  {b)  {Ft,  bhut,  G«r.  Be)  and  doab1«41at  (bb) 
(Fr.  douUob^mol,  G<t.  l>r)ppcfh^\  v  hicli  cause 
ibaaote  to  be  lowered  to  the  saine  extent;  and 
tho  Mliinl  ( {;)  (Fr.  ft^eorre,  G«r.  Qmtdral),  wbidi 
is  spplitKl  to  an  already  chromatically  altered 
lot*  ill  order  to  raitore  it  to  ite  original  position. 

Ib  nodeni  nrario  the 
k,linniiii;  of  the  c<imposition,  innnediately  after 
tbe  clef,  when  thcj  atfect  every  note  of  the 
mne  naauB  thnragltoat  the  picx-e ;  and  they  are 
i'"!  fn)pliivnl  sityly  ia  the  course  of  the  piece, 
m  vhich  caee  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 
I^MV  appKed  mv)  any  saooeeding  note  o«i  the 
ome  line  or  t>paoe  witliin  the  ^aine  liar.  Strictly 
fpcakiqg,  only  thoae  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
aeomperiikii  are  MddentaK  the  iharpa  or  flats 
placed  after  the  clef  being  known  &»  the 
aMiaiVBl.  but  thwr  action  ia  the  lamo 
whflKver  phoed  H  will  not  be  neoetBary  to  make 
aov  dictioctioQ  here. 

The  invention  of  aoddentnb  datea  from  the 
^tiflon  of  tiie  eeale  Into  hexachords,  an  arrange- 
inent  u.^ually  attributed   to  Guido  d'Arezzo 
(a.d.  IC25)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
^jUe.'  Tbe»e  hexachords,  of  which  there  were 
it  m.  w  ere  short  scales  of  «ix  notes  each,  formed 
'lut  of  a  complete  »cale  extendini,'  from  G,  the 
line  of  the  bass  gtave,  to  K,  tho  fourth  space 
of  the  treble,  and  commencing  on  each  succeHsive 
G.  C,  arifl  F.  excepting  of  rnnrse  the  highest  C 
cf  all,  vilii*ii  lx;ing  the  la^t  noto  but  two,  could 
&ot  begin  a  hexadund.   The  chief  characteriittic 
of  Use  liex.vlv  'v!  M'as  that  tho  semitone  fell 
l<tweeu  the  tiiirvi  and  fourth  notes;  with  the 
l^achords  of  G  and  C  this  was  the  case 
i-itiinllv,  hut  in   Mntring  thf*  }ifT:ichf  rtl  of  F 
it  *»8  fouad  u&ifi&iAry  to  iiitn>«iiit'e  ii  new  15, 
lilf  »  tone  lower  than  the  original,  in  order 
tie  seiiiitone  might  £bll  in  the  right  place. 
Yhm  &t:iA  u<>t«,  the  invention  of  which  laid  the 
ftxadstion  of  all  modem  chromatic  alterations, 
callt.l  n  inolle  (Fr.  BevioJ,  Ital.  Ihmolh, 
rail  m  use  I,  mad.  the  hexachord  to  which  it 
btloBged  and  the  plainsong  in  which  it  occurred 
*ere  t<;ni.(-i1  rt-apectively  hex'trhordum  molU  and 
fiutfu  mjllis,  while  the  hexachord  of  6,  which 
T^'^siBfd  the  originxJ  B,  was  known  as  hex*t- 
7,  .{.trum,  and  the  melody  employuig  it  as 

F«  the  nke  of  dielinetieii  in  writtng  (for 

inodem  notation  was  rot  yet  invented,  and 
Kuiactl  HHinda  were  generally  exprtuitoed  by 
Irttai),  the  unaltered  higher  B  was  written 
of  a  •qoare  fonn,  after  tho  fa.'^hion  of  a  black 
ktter  )),  from  which  circumstance  it  received  the 
n»tne  B  ^madraiim  (Fr.  Bd  qaarre,  Bi  can  i, 
Jul  r>t  O'ifidn  .  f".  r.  Q  Ki'lraf,  still  in  use\  while 
t&t  Lew  lower  B  was  written  as  a  lioman  b  and 
cdM  Bfe(wifr«M  (Fy.  B  rmi,  ItaL  B  rOtrndo). 
The  square  B,  Hli;.,'htly  altered  in  shape,  has 
Iwoome  the  i]  and  the  round  B  the  b  of  modem 

>  Mila  VaimV  tmm  f|MAti  r>f  druirhnrrli  In  hh  writtWibM  Oa 
lUantnrr  antlMt  Uienr  iir  trTpn  cun  li  in  (he  Kale,  fbslMUl, 


rnrsic,  and  thev  h'^vr  'n  rn:ir5f  of  time  come  to  be 
apj>lied  to  ail  the  oUacr  notos.  U  he  inconvenience* 
as  it  at  that  time  appeared,  cf  havioif  two  diffiennt 
kinds  of  B'k  led  l!ie  German  miisiciana  to  intro- 
duoe  a  new  letter,  U,  which  however,  prububiy 
on  account  of  its  similarity  of  diapo,  was  given  to 
the  square  B,  while  tho  original  designation  of 
B  was  made  ovw  to  the  newly-invented  round  B. 
This  dhtinotioQ,  anomalone  as  it  is,  remalBS  in 
force  in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  chromatiotUj  raising  a  note,  the 
sharp,  Is  of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  haTO  been 
invented  by  J«>sqi:in  de  Pres  (i450-i52l\  It 
was  originally  written  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  eancdlod,  to  show  that  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  to  be  raiwd  instead  of  loweretl,* 
and  was  called  £  eanctlUUum  ^latticed  or  can* 
oeUod  B). 

Modem  music  requires  double  trani-posltioti 
signs,  which  raise  or  lower  the  note  a  whole 
tone.   These  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 

(or  sometimes  in  old  musio  a  lurire  b  or  a  Greek 
h),  and  the  double  sharp,  written  Ift,  ilSi$  or 
more  commonly  x .  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  euiiiloyed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  rase  in  which  the  natural  is  so 
placed  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position it  becomes  necessaiy  to  change  the 
Biiniature  to  one  with  fewer  flats  or  sharps,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  mauy  accidentals. 
In  this  case  the  omitted  sharps  or  flats  are 
in  licatod  in  the  new  sipnatttre  by  nntnmls.  The 
proi>er  ui^e  of  the  natural  in  to  amiul  the  effect 
of  an  already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it  has  thus 
a  double  nature,  since  it  can  either  raise  or  lower 
a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to  caned  a  flat  or 
a  sharp.  Some  of  the  earlier  composers  appear 
to  have  object*- 1  to  this  ambiguity,  and  to  fvJn  ijvto 
it  they  employed  the  natural  to  countenut  a  fiat 
only,  uring  the  flat  to  express  in  all  cases  the 
lowering'  of  a  t<\  even  when  it  had  previously 
been  sharpened :  thus 


would  be  written 

^3fjir  p  y  f  t-fi 

This  method  of  writing  merely  subetittttes  a 
greater  efjiiivocalnew  for  a  less,  and  is  only 
mentit)ncd  here  as  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of 
w  hich  is  necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  older  compositions. 

After  a  dotihle  slurp  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  tjjaiid  |;b,  which  reduce  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (for  it  very  rarely  lut{^>«iB 
that  a  double  hharji  or  douV>le  flat  isfiiiUowsd  at 
once  by  a  natural) ;  for  uxauiple — 

•  >-  -n."  wTiffn  ronffn-l  th«t  th»  fxir  rroM  Uttm  et  Ihr  thaip  vm 
:  !..!  I  I  r<  I  ri  >'  lit  tl>r  f<<iir  rotiimai  ol  the  cbroDMlllr  *rn>lt«a%ta( 

Ulii  tw"*  !•  kw  •  iMKtfiil  dcdfat^oii.  ■aawcttcd  bt  ptvof. 
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ACCaPENTALS. 


ACXJOMPANIMEXT. 


VHiea  A  note  which  it  ■hwpwwl  in  the 
d^rnatore  becoinei  altend  in  tiw  oooiw  of  <h* 

00in{K><iti()Q  to  a  flat,  or  rice  versa,  the  alter»tion 
is  •oinetimcs  ezpresMd  by  the  sign  tb  or  ^1^  the 
objaot  <»f  the  itttani  befaig  toeeaed  ifie  elgiistare, 
while  the  followini,'  flat  or  sharp  indicates  the 
Ibrther  alteration,  m  in  Schubert's  '  Impromptu,' 
Op.  90,  No.  3,  ban  4  itad  164 ;  this  fa,  however, 
not  UBual,  nor  is  it  neceasarv,  as  a  niny^le  sharp  or 
flat  fully  answent  the  purpose.  (,See  iieethoven. 
Trio,  op.  97,  bar  35). 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  i  ~\h  century 
the  aocidentaU  oocurrij^g  during  a  composition 
were  often  not  ntarired,  the  linsen  or  playen 
being  supnoseil  U)  be  sufficiently  educated  to 
supply  them  for  themaelvee.  In  the  signature 
mdy  the  6nrt  flafei  "Bb,  was  «T«r  nutfked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  example'^  of  a  nimilar 
irregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
■ometimei  wrote  in  G  minor  with  one  flat,  in 
C  minor  with  two,  and  so  on.  Thus  TTandel's 
Suite  in  £  containing  the  'Harmonious  Black< 
Mnith'  wae  originally  written  with  three  shaipe, 
and  is  so  publiflhed  in  Arnold's  edition  of 
Hnndel's  works.  No.  I  a8 ;  and  the  trio  in  '  Acis 
and  Gaktea,'  '  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains,' though  in  C  minor,  is  writtf^n  with  two 
flats  in  the  signature  and  the  third  marked 
throughoot  as  nn  accidental.  In  the  «no  way 
the  sharp  seventh  in  minor  compositions,  altho(it,'h 
an  e.sHenti:il  note  of  the  scale,  is  not  placed  in  the 
signature,  but  is  written  as  an  aoddental. 

In  French  the  chromatic  alterations  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  wonls  dicie  (sharp)  and  bemol 
(flat)  affixed  to  the  syllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called ;  for  example,  Eb  is  callotl 
mi-bemol,  (ii  sol  dicae,  etc.  and  in  Italian  the 
•quivalents  dieaU  and  btmolU  are  similariy 
employed,  but  in  Gcmmn  the  raiuing  of  a  note 
is  expressed  by  the  syllable  m  and  the  lowering 
by  et  joined  to  the  letter  which  represents  the 
note,  thus  Gf  is  called  6'm,  Gb  and  so  on 
with  all  except  Bb  and  Bs,  wliich  have  their 
own  distinctive  names  of  B  and  H.  Some 
writers  have  lately  used  the  syllable  lien  for  Bb 
fbr  the  sake  of  uniformity,  an  amendment  which 
appears  to  possess  some  advantsges,  though  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  restore  to  the 
present  H  its  original  name  of  and  to  em- 
ploy the  qrllaUes  BU  and  Bm  tat  B  sharp  and 
Bflat.  [F.  T.] 

ACXX)MPANIMENT.  This  term  is  api.lied 
to  any  subsidiary  part  or  parts,  whether  vocal  or 
instrumental,  that  are  added  to  a  melody,  or  to 
n  musical  composition  in  a  greater  number  of 
PkIb,  with  a  view  to  the  enriohmant  of  its 
general  etfect ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
oompositions,  to  support  and  sustain  the  voices. 

An  accompaniment  may  be  either  'Ad  libi- 
tnm*  or  'Obligate.'  It  is  said  to  be  Ad  libitum 
when,  although  actable  of  increasing  the  relief 
and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to  &e  complete 
rendering  of  the  music.  It  is  said  to  \>g 
Obligato  when,  on  the  oontrary,  it  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  composition. 

A  rrvnwCT  fAu^  sariissft  siMQiniSBa  of  instnmiantal 


aooompanuneat  that  have  deaoended  to  ns,  may 
bo  mentioned  tiia  organ  parts  to  some  of  the 
services  and  anthems  by  English  oom^Kwers  of 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  oentitty.  These  oonnat 
liar  tiio  most  part  of  »  oopdeBsstfan  of  the  voiea 
parts  int<i  two  staves ;  forming  what  would  now 
be  termed  a  'short  score.'  lliese  therefore  am 
Ad  libitum  aeoompaniments.    The  Ibllowing 

are  the  npenini:  bars  <>f  '  Rejoyce  in  the  Lordn 
allwayei^'  by  John  Kedfiwd  (about  1543) ; — 

 I  


1  «» 


3^ 


g 


'snr- 


^  I 


 -rr 

Before  speaking  of  Obligato  accompaniment 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remaricable  instm^ 
mental  versions  of  some  of  the  early  church 
services  and  anthem^,  as  those  by  Tallis,  Gibbooss 
Amner,  ete.  wMdi  are  still  to  be  met  with  ia 
Homo  of  the  old  organ  and  other  MS,  music 
books.  These  veraions  are  so  full  of  runib  trills^ 
beats,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  are  so 
opposed  in  feelinL,'  to  the  qniet  solidity  and  sober 
dignity  of  the  vocal  parts^  that  even  if  written 
by  the  same  hand,  wUeh  fa  soaroely  credible, 
it  is  irnpoHsible  that  the  former  can  ever  have 
been  designed  to  be  used  as  an  aooompaniment 
to  the  lifter.  For  example,  the  {nstarmneiital 
passage  corrt'Sf«')nding  with  the  viH\al  settini,'  of 
the  words  '  Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  bon,' 
in  the  Ts  Doom  of  TaUis  (died  1585} 
thus  in  the  old  oopiea  in  qneakUm 


while  that  of  thej^mse  to  tlie  worils  'The  noble 
of  mar^  ymise  Xhes^'  in  the  weU* 
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ACXX>UPAKTMENT.' 

Te  Deum  iu  F  cf  Gifibou  (1583  •i6s5). 
In  this  ahape :— > 


AGOOMPANIMSNT. 


n 


IV  httdii^  or  '  Index  Iny  of  these  vers  inns 
rtiiidaifcIl<»int«iidareveryHii;,'i,'e8tive  : — '  T;ill  « 
bl^  agui  part  varied' ;  •  Te  Deum.  Mr. Tallis, 
with  Yaitttioiu  for  th«  Organ'  ;  'Gibbona  in  F, 
Morning,  with  Variations';  'Te  Deum,  Mr, 
OrUndo  Gibbous,  in  F  fa  ut,  varlei  for  the 
Oigu';  and  ao  forth.  There  is  little  doubt 
therefore  that  the  TvnioiN  aadflr  notice  were  not 
iat«nded  ai  aooorapanimcnto  at  all,  but  were 
WriltioM  or  adaptations  like  the  popular  '  Tran- 
■RptioDi'  of  tlie  present  day,  and  made  for 
■pKite  OM^  that  use  bein-,'  dotibtleas  as  volunta- 
nifc  nia  explanation  of  the  matter  receives 
fffbm^im  mm  the  fact  that  a  second  old  and 
■on  legittmato  omui  part  of  thfjse  servifcs  ii* 
M»  extant,  for  wmoh  no  osteniiiblo  uhe  would 
WW  existed,  if  not  to  aooompany  the  voices. 
Ot^*ro  the  following  extnw  t  from  Gibbonn's 
n  Ueam  ('  The  noble  amy  of  Martyrs with 


The  early  organ  parta  eoatainad  vary  km  It 

any  directions  an  to  the  amovnt  of  organ  tone  to 
be  u»ed  by  way  of  accompaniuient.  Indeed  the 
organs  were  not  capable  of  affording  much 
variety.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments  of 
'i  alliii's  time,  and  fur  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
seem  to  hare  consisted  only  of  a  very  limited 
'  choir '  and  '  great '  or^  tns,  fiometimes  also  oalled 
'little*  and  'great'  fium  the  comparative  sixe 
of  the  external  separate  cases  that  enclosed  them  ; 
and  occasionally  'soft,'  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, and  '  loud '  organs  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative  strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instrumsnts  were  use*!  besides  the  orgnn 
in  tlie  accom|iauiment  of  church  music.  Dr. 
Kiinbaiilt,  in  the  introdooUon  to  '  A  Collection 
of  Anthems  by  Composers  of  the  Madripilian 
Eni,'  edited  by  him  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
society  in  1845,  distinctly  states  that '  aU  vano 
or  solo  anthems  anterior  to  the  Restoration  were 
iccompftnied  with  viols,  the  organ  basing  only 
is<  d  in  the  full  ports  ;'  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume  consist  entirely  of  anthems  that  illustrate 
now  thin  was  done.  From  the  fir«t  anthem  in 
hat  collection,  '  Blow  out  the  toumpet,'  by  M. 
Ento  (about  1603),  the  following  example  is  taken 
—the  five  bwer  atavea  being  instrumenu 


Vsaaa. 


lit 


2nd 


of  n  ahurt  piece  of  'obligato* 

"^iUUccomjvaninient  is  presente^l  by  the  opening 
pMise  of  Orlando  Gibbons's  To  Deum  in  D 
"■nor,  which  afipeata  aa  fcUowB  :^ 


Bass. 


U.lll       '  1 

J;  

i—zd 

P  III 

 1  

m 


BlMr  sat    th«  trumpet,  blow 


She 


— « — «s>- 


The  resources  fi»r  varied  organ  accompaniment 
were  somewhat  extended  in  the  17th  century 
through  the  itifnxluction.  by  Father  Smith  and 
l^natus  Harris,  of  a  few  stone,  until  then 
nnknoim  in  thif  ooontiy;  nnd  alao  1^  the 
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Imert'on  of  an  a'lilitioTi.'il  short  manual  orjTJJ-n 
called  the  Echo ;  but  no  details  have  deicended 
to  w  M  to  whetiMT  tbflM  m&w  •equintiont  wera 
fc:irr.pil  to  much  account.  The  or^^an  accompnni- 
tu«Qto  had  in  fad  oeaiod  to  be  written  with  the 
fynoBt  faStaiem,  and  liad  gradually  Mmnwd  thnply 
an  otitlin.'  f^irm.  That  result  the  conseqnence 
of  the  di^coveiy  and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
•yitem  "bj  whidi  tha  Eannoniea  wwa  indicated 
by  means  of  fifiuret,  a  Bhort  hand  mcthwl  i>f 
writing  which  afterwards  became  well  known  by 
tlie  name  of  l%iTemfh  Ban.  Tlw  'dM»t«oora* 
acx-onipaninients — which  haJ  prcvio-isly  Ixtn 
graerally  written,  and  the  counterparts  of  which 
are  now  invariably  inserted  beneath  tbe  Toeal 
moxm  of  the  nKxlcrn  rtprints  of  the  old  full 
services  and  anthems —were  discontinued;  and 
tbe  eooMe  of  all  ehoral  movementi  pnUished 
during  the  if^th  and  the  comiuenmnent  of  the 
preeent  oentury^  were  fur  the  most  part  fumished 
with  a  figured  faa«  only  by  way  of  written 
;i  I  rmpaninient.  The  custom  of  indicating  the 
harmonies  of  the  aooompaniment  in  outline^  and 
leaving  the  perfbnner  to  interpret  them  in  any 
of  the  many  varinus  waVTJ  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  foUoweii  in  secular  music  as 
well  as  in  sacred ;  and  was  observed  at  least 
f;-  111  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Purceirs 
'Orpheus  Britannicus,*  in  1697,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  prodnetion  of  tbe  Engliih  ballad 
operas  towaidt  tb»  latfesr  part  of  tha  laet 
oentiuy. 

In  oommitttng  to  paper  the  aocrnnpaniments 

to  the  'aoloa'  and  'verses'  of  the  anthems 
writtMi  during  the  period  just  indicated,  a 
fignred  bav  was  generally  all  that  was  associated 
with  the  voice  [)art ;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
'  ritomels '  a  treble  part  was  not  unfirequently 
supplied,  usually  in  single  notes  only,  for  the 
right  hand,  and  a  figured  faaes  for  the  left. 
Oocasioiudly  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  organ  register,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them ;  as  'comet  stop,' '  bassoon  atop,* 
'trumpet  or  hautboy  stop,'  'two  diapasons,  UH; 
hand/  'stop  diapason  and  flute';  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  particular  manual  to  be  used  was 
named,  as  'eocho,'  'swelling  organ,'  etc. 

Although  the  English  oigans  had  been  so 
much  improved  in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
their  tone  that  the  employnicnt  of  other  in- 
struments gradually  fell  into  disuse,  yet  even  the 
bes|  of  them  were  &r  from  being  in  a  state  of 
convenient  cornrlrtonosw.  Until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  hjiglish  orgami  wure  without 
pedahl  of  any  kind,  and  when  these  were  added 
they  were  \ot  fifty  years  mfwlo  to  the  wrong 
compass.  There  was  no  independent  pedal  organ 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  sixteen-feet  stope  on  the 
manuals;  tlv>  aiU  was  of  incomplete  mnpe; 
and  mechanical  nn  ans,  in  the  sha^of  composition- 
pedids  for  changing  the  rrrmlnnatifln  of  stops 
were  almost  entirety  nnknown ;  so  that  the 
means  for  giving  a  goo<l  iastrumontal  rendering 
of  thosnyi^ed  aoc^mijianiments  to  the  English 
anthf^ms  mllj  only  datea  back  aboat  thirty 
years. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 

'  Tlie  best  mode  of  accompanying  a  single  voice 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
wae  fully  illuatrated  by  Handel  in  the  alightly 
instmmentod  SLitigs  of  bin  oratorios,  cnmbin'-I 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough- baits 
figuring  of  the  aamo  faito  minieal  lomida.  Most 
niusicnl  rm  Irr-;  v,  =ll  rcT'l'ly  rt>call  many  Pon^'s  p-t 
sour«d.  The  tradition  as  to  Uandels  method 
of  supplying  Uie  iutermodiate  harmoniea  hae  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  f  jllowhi^ 
way.  The  late  Sir  Geoige  Smart,  at  the  time  of 
tho  Handel  festival  in  Weetminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  was  a  yoiithful  chorister  cf  the  Chapel 
Hoyai  of  eight  years  of  age ;  and  it  fell  to  lot 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Horei  of  the  mmia 
for  Joah  Bates,  who,  besides  officiating-  as  ccm- 
duotor,  pretiideil  at  the  organ.  In  the  aoogs 
Batea  frequently  8\ipplied  diorda  of  two  or 
three  notes  fn»m  the  fi^^arcs  on  a  suft-toE*-! 
unison  Stop.  The  boy  looked  first  at  the  boakj 
then  at  the  oonduotor**  fingers,  and  eeeemed 
somewhat  pu7.zle<l,  which  bein'^  jiercclved  by 
Bateili  he  said,  'my  little  fellow,  you  aoeia 
rather  eurioua  to  diioover  my  anthorify  fbr  the 
chords  I  have  just  been  playing;'  to  which 
observation  young  Smart  cautiously  replied, 
'well,  I  dont  see  the  notee  in  ta«  eoore;* 
whereupon  Mr.  Bates  ad'le<l,  'very  true.  1 
Handel  himself  used  constantly  to  suppiy  the 
luurmonies  in  precisely  the  Mune  way  I  linve 
just  been  doioig^  aa  I  hnvn  myaelf  DoqiMBtly 
witnessed.' 

Acting  on  th's  tradition,  received  tnan  the  | 
lips  of  the  late  Sir  George  Smart,  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  wlien  presiding  occasionally, 
for  many  years,  at  the  or^^n  at  the  concerts 
given  by  Mr.  Hullah's  Upper  Singing  Schools  ia 
St.  Martins  Hall,  fre((uently  supplied  a  few 
simple  inner  parts ;  and  as  in  after  conversations 
with  Mr.  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
lea<ling  instrumental  artihts  of  the  orchestra,  he 
i  Icamt  that  the  etfect  was  good,  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  such  insertions  were  in  aeoocdnaioe 
with  Handel's  intention.  Actint?  on  this  caSi> 
victiou  ho  frequently  applied  Handel's  perfect 
manner  of  accompanying  »  sacred  song^  to  anthem 
8ol<« ;  for  its  exa<-t  representation  was  quite 
practicable  on  mmi  new  or  modernised  English 
organs.  Of  this  fact  one  ibort  illustration  must 
suffice.  Tlio  intrtxltrctori'  s^'mphony  ti>  the  alto 
solo  by  Dr.  Buyco  (1710-1779)  to  the  words  begin* 
ning  'One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord  i% 
in  the  ori>,'inul.  wrirten  in  two  parts  only,  namelv, 
a  solo  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  moving  hsum  in 
singlo  notes  for  the  left;  no  harmony  being 
pfiven,  nor  even  figures  tlenotinj,'  any.  By  taking 
th«  melody  on  a  solo  stop,  the  bass  on  the  pedals  ' 
(sixteen  feet)  with  the  -  manual  (e^ht  feet> 
ciiupled,  trivin:,'  the  bass  in  octaves,  to  rcprwsert 
the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double  basses, 
the  left  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  inner 
harmony  parts.  Those  lattf-r  arp  printoil  I:i 
small  nuUsn.  in  the  next  and  all  following  examples. 
In  this  manner  a  wdl-balanoed  and  complete 
effect  is  seoured,  such  ns  w  as  not  p"<-i(  b-^  1 
organ  in  Kngland  in  Dr.  iioyce  s  own  day. 
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intorpretatiin  of  the  fiyaros  in  fuller  an  1  more 
extended  hannony.  The  following  example  of 
thu  form  of  aooampuiiineiit  ooeura  as  the  com- 
mencement oftliebasfl  solo  to  tile  won  Is  'Tli'Ui 
art  about  my  path  and  about  my  bed,'  by  i>r.  Croft 
U6r7  to  1727). 


Notice  may  here  In-  taken  of  a  custom  that 
bw  prevaiiad  for  many  yean  in  the  manner  of 
nppljring  the  indicated  harmoniee  to  many  of 
rtiitativcs.  Handel  recognised  two 
vUljr  distinct  methods  of  su8tainin^'  the  voice 
i>  mn  placet.  Soanetfaaaa  he  Hup^nirted  it  by 
means  of  an  accompaniment  chiefly  for  bow 
io'tnnBflnts;  while  at  other  times  he  provided 
only  s  skeleton  score,  as  already  described.  In 
tbe  fiur  connected  recitatives  in  the  '  Messiah/ 
bcgianiog  with  'There  were  shepherds, '  Handel 
ihernsted  the  two  manners,  employing  each 
t^oe;  and  Badi,  in  hu  'Matthew  Passion 
Hitttc,'  makes  the  same  distinction  between  the 
wdisary  redtativeti  and  those  of  our  Lord.  It 
WesBwtiie  enstom  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  to  play  the  hannnnios  of 
thej^srerfrscitatives  not  on  a  keyed  instrument. 
Ut  on  a  violoncello.  When  or  mider  wliat  cir- 
fnnit*nces  the  sul>stitution  was  made,  it  is  not 
tmy  Duw  to  ascertain ;  but  if  it  was  part  of 
Baadsl'i  desii^  to  tnat  the  tone-quali^  of  the 
■Ciller  b-jw  instniinents  as  one  of  his  sotirces  of 
relief  uul  musical  contrast,  as  seems  to  have 
bcaa  the  case,  the  use  of  a  deeper  toned  instm- 
D«jt  i>f  the  Ra<ne  kind  in  I'en  of  the  or:,'an 
vc/uLl  leem  rather  to  have  interfered  with  tltat 
desi^  It  is  not  imfnibaUe  that  the  eustom 
nay  hsre  taken  its  rise  at  «omo  pmvincial  mut>ic 
'»«ct)iig,  where  either  there  was  no  organ,  or 
*^  the  oTganiak  was  not  aeqoainted  with  the 
tn.l:tiiiiiar>-  manner  of  accompanying' ;  and  that 
Moe  expert  violoooeUift  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
tnie  repplied  the  hannoniee  in  the  way  that 
s  t^nrarl.-*  liecanie  the  custouuu-y  manner, 

hot  to  continue  our  notice  of  the  accompani- 
^■■ti  t»  the  old  anthem  mtodo.  A  prevalent 
'^"t^on  with  the  I  ^th-osntanr'  composera  was  to 
*nt^  by  waj  of  introdnetotv  symphony,  a  bass 
P>rt«f  aarited  duuneter,  with  a  direetioii  to  the 
•Aect  that  it  was  to  be  plaved  on  the '  loud  or^mn, 
tvo  dispseoos,  left  hand  ;  and  to  indicate  by 
%vss  a  r^lit-hand  i>art,  to  be  played  on  the 
'tth  ofgan,  of  course  in  close  harmony.  By 
yitjutt  such  a  bass  on  the  pedals  (.sixteen  feet) 
the  great  manual  coupled  thereto,  not  only 
«  the  ba»i  part  enriched  by  being  played  in 
but  the  two  haada  ace  left  frea  £»  the 
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Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  'f  of  an 
.arioso  character,  can  be  \cry  agrceaMy  given 
i>ut  on  a  combination  of  stops,  soundinjr  the 
uiiison,  octave,  and  H  ih-oc>tave,  <,f  the  nctoi 
played,  as  the  8t4ipi»e«.l  diajiason,  flute,  and  bourdon 
on  the  great  organ  ;  the  pedal  bMS,  as  before 
consisting  of  a  H^lit  ■  t  >ned  sixteen -fe^  t  :t  'p 
with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Cirecne's  (died 
1755)  alto  solo  to  the  words  'Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  Thoo,  O  Lord,'  is  in  a  style 
that  ailords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  th!a  kind 
of  oigan  treatment. 


Of.  Oi?|ON,  Bourdon,  Stof>ped 
adJRMte; 


PuM  16  A,  wUk  Ortttt  Oiyan  coupled. 


-fi^rb  

.  — ■ 
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The  foregoinjf  examples  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  English  anthem  mV»  and  their  sym- 
phonies, preisentin;^  as  they  do  such  varied 
outline,  may  be  accompanied  and  filled  up.  But 
in  the  choral  parts  of  anthems  etjuall}  appropriate 
instrumental  effects  can  also  frequently  be  in- 
tHniucod,  by  reason  of  the  improvements  that  have 
))een  made  in  English  organs  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  introduction  of  the  tnbn  on 
a  fourth  manual  has  been  an  accession  of  great 
importance  in  this  respect.  Take  for  illustration 
the  chorus  by  Kent  (1700- 1776),  'Thou,  O 
Lonl,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,'  the 
climax  of  which  is,  in  the  ori,'inal,  rather 
awkwardly  broken  up  into  short  fragmentary- 
jMirtions  by  rests,  but  which  can  now  be 
appropriately  and  aih  antageously  united  by  a 
few  intenuediate  jubilant  notes  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following  : — 

Great  Orpan  %rUh  DoubU  Diapason , 


 1  1-t;J— J  1  1  J-J 

TutM  ^  ^  

Pfd. 

ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Again,  in  Dr.  Greene's  anthem,  'God  ia  our 
hope  and  strength,'  occurs  a  short  chorus,  *0 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  which,  after  a 
short  trio,  is  repeate<l,  in  precisely  the  same 
form  as  that  in  which  it  previously  appears. 
According  to  the  modem  rules  of  musical  con- 
struction and  development  it  would  In;  considered 
desirable  tj  add  some  fresh  feature  on  the  repe- 
tition, to  enhance  the  effect.  This  can  now  be 
supplied  in  this  way,  or  in  some  other  analogous 
to  it. 


Great  Orrmn,  teilk  Double  Diapason. 


The  organ  part  to  I>r.  Arnold's  coUect'on  of 
Cathedral  Music,  published  in  17<0,  c«>asisLs 
chiefly  of  treble  and  bass,  with  figur<>«  ;  w 
d'»es  that  to  the  Cathe<lral  Music  of  I>r.  Dupnis. 
printed  a  few  years  later,  Vincent  Novello's 
organ  j)art  to  I>r.  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music. 
issue<l  al)out  five-and-twenty  years  a:o,  on  the 
contrary,  wa.<»  arranged  almost  as  exclusively  in 
'short  score.'  Thus  after  a  periotl  of  thrt« 
centuries,  and  after  experiment  and  much  ex- 
perience, orcan  accompaniments,  in  the  ca-*©  of 
full  choral  pieces,  caTiie  to  be  written  down  on 
precisely  the  same  j)rinciple  on  which  they  were 
prepared  at  the  commencement  of  that  f»eriod. 

Illustrations  showing  the  way  of  inteipretin'? 
fitjured  ba«se«  could  be  continued  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  those  already  given  will  proliablv  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  l>e  done  in  *  the 
way  of  accom|)animent,  when  the  organ  will 
permit,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  modem 
orchestra  are  allowc<l  to  exercise  some  influence. 

Chants  £re.jueutly  olTer  much  opportunity  for 
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nrietjr  and  relief  in  the  way  of  ncoompaniment.  i 
Hm  K>-calle«l  GrL>guriaa  clianta  being  ori^imlly 
writtflB  without  hannony— at  any  xwto  m  tlie 
HMriern  aooqitation  of  the  tenn — the  accompanyist 
ii  left  at  lilt«rty  to  supply  such  as  his  taste  and 
Basical  re^mrees  BUggwrL  The  Englidi  chants, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  written  with  vix-al  har- 
mony from  the  fiwt ;  and  it)  them  much  agreeabio 
cbsnjge  can  be  imparted  either  by  altering  the 
pi«itictn  of  the  harmonies,  or  by  forminff  fresh 
tBelodic  figures  on  the  original  harmonic  pro- 
gMMBft  When  mng  in  unison,  as  is  now 
not  unfre-'jnrntly  the  case,  wholly  fresh  harmonies 
cu  be  supphed  to  the  English  chants,  as  in  the 
CMt«f  Um  Oragariaii.  Treated  in  tUt  nuumer 
th«T  are  as  susceptible  of  ^^rt^at  variety  Mad 

I    agraeahle  contrast  as  are  the  older  chanti. 

1a  unmptmyiag  English  pnlm  tunei  It  it 
taual  to  make  use  of  somewhat  fuller  hannony 
tbsa  that  which  it  repreaented  by  the  four 
viittai  vdea-parls.  The  rnlaa  of  mtttksal  eom* 

;  position,  as  well  as  one's  own  musical  instinct, 
^uentW  rai^uire  that  certain  noles,  when 
aanbiiMd  tritii  ethen  in  a  partienlar  maimer, 
ihould  be  followe<l  liy  others  in  certain  fixed 
pnvreaioos;  and  these  progressions,  so  natural 
■M  good  in  UMmealvee,  oofMinnaHy  lead  to  a 
mcceeding  chonl  or  chords  being  presented  in 
'iacam|ilete  hannonv'  in  the  four  vocal  parts. 
Ii  casee  H  is  the  ensiom  lot  the  m- 
Wnpaoyidt  to  supply  the  oiiiitte  i  elomenta  of  the 
humonji  a  process  known  by  the  term  'filling 
W  Msiiilehsohn's  Organ  Sonatan^  Not.  5  and 
6,  each  of  which  opens  with  a  chorale,  ftfliDrd 
goud  eismples  of  how  (he  usualparts  m»y  be 
•qiplensnted  with  advaatOM.  ^e  inoomplete 
Wnonie*  are  to  be  met  wi3»  moet  frequently  in 
thoktftooeor  two  chordsof  the  clauses  of  a  tune; 
tts  sniMad  note  bein;;  generally  the  intenral  of 
S  fiftb  aLtve  the  l>ass  note  of  the  last  chord  ; 
vhich  hannony  note^  as  essential  to  its  correct 
■■Ma^an,  sometimes  requires  the  octave  to  the 
prw^iiair  liaaH  note  to  be  introduced,  as  at  the 
exl  of  the  third  clause  of  the  example  below ;  or 
Is  be  istabed  if  already  present,  as  at  the  end  of 
tte  fourth  clause    An  aocompaniment  which  is 

I     to  dinct  and  sustain  the  voices  of  a  oongrega- 
tim  dwold  be  marked  and  decided  in  chancter, 

'  without  bein^  disjointed  or  broken.  TUt  com- 
^y»oe  of  dutinctness  with  continuity  is  greatly 
''immesd  by  the  manner  in  which  the  repetition 
&re  treated.  BepetitiaB  MIm  appear  with 
gw»to  or  less  frequency  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Weal  parts  of  nearly  all  psahn  tunes,  as  exhibited 
"1  the  example  below.  Those  that  occur  in  the 
*«Ittly  should  lint  lie  combined,  but  on  tlie 
•"^tmy  should  gtrienvlly  B[>eaking  be  repeated 
with  i^reat  distmctneas.  As  such  notes  present  no 
odfjdK  movement,  but  only  rhythmic  progress, 
•*S'*^tions  have  on  tliat  account  a  tendency 
to  iraif  to  hear  the  step  from  a  note  to  ita 
^■Stoon  ann<>tmc«  d  In  fare  they  proceed  ;  so 
net  if  the  rujittition  nntt-  l.e  not  clearly  defined, 
b«wt»tion  among  the  voii » s  is  apt  to  arise^  and 
tie  itrict  time  is  lost.  The  f.-llowing  example 
wE  ■ound  very  tame  and  undecided  if  all  the 


I  repetition  notes  at  the  commencement  of  the  filVK 
and  second  clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  iiifBce  to  steady  and  con- 
nect the  organ  tone ;  a  single  note  frequently 
being  sufficient  for  the  puriKise,  and  that  eveu 
in  an  inner  part,  as  indicatea  by  the  binds  in  the 
followini,'  example.  A  repetition  note  in  the 
bass  part  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particularly  if  there  ahoald  be  a  tendency  among 
the  voioee  to  dug  or  pvooeed  with  indecision. 

Old  Jlitndrtdlk  (mm. 


Tlie  important  subject  of  additional  accompani* 
ments  to  works  already  possessing  orchestral 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of  an 
ot^n,  or  obtaining  the  increased  effects  of  the 
modem  orclie>4tra,  is  treatod  nndw  the  head  of 
Additional  Accompaniments.  [E.  J.  II.] 

ACCORDION  (Ger.  JiandharmonUca,  also 
ZiMarmmita).   A  portable  mstrmnent  of  the 

free-reed  species,  invented  at  Vienna  by  Damian, 
in  the  year  1829.  It  ooudsta  of  a  small  pair  of 
hand-bellows,  to  one  md»  of  which  is  affixed  a 

key-board,  containing,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  instnunent,  from  five  to  fifty  keys.  These 
keys  open  valves  admitting  the  wind  to  metal 
Ttfoin,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  each 
key  sounds  two  notes,  the  one  in  expanding,  the 
other  in  compressing  the  bellows.  The  right 
hand  is  placed  over  the  key-board,  while  the  left 
works  the  bellows,  on  the  lower  side  of  whicli 
arc  usually  to  be  found  two  keys  which  admit 
wind  to  other  reeds  furnishing  a  8inq)Ic  harmony 
— mostly  the  chonls  of  the  tonic  and  dominant. 
It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  uipaljilities  of  the  in* 
strument  are  extremely  limited,  as  it  atn  only 
Ije  pluyefl  in  one  key,  and  even  in  tliat  one 
imperfectly ;  it  is,  in  £act,  but  little  more  tiiau 
a  toy.  It  was  originally  an  extension  of  the 
'month-harmonica'  —  a  toy  conntrnctcd  on  a 
similar  principle,  in  which  the  reeds  were  set 
in  vibration  by  blowing  through  holes  with  the 
mouth,  instead  of  by  a  key-lx»anl.  Tliis  latter  in- 
strument is  also  known  as  the  ^olixa.    [E.  P.j 
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ACIS  AND  GALATEA.  A  'masque," 
or  'adreufttft,*  or  'pMtonJ  op«ni,*  oomposed  1^ 

Hamlt-l  ;it  Cannoiid,  pmliaMy  in  17JO  (dato  is 
wautin«^  on  auti^praph);  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1 721.  Wonb  hy  Ghj,  with  additions 
by  Pope,  H;:L;h<rr<,  nxvl  Dryd-n.  l^t'  ScorfHl  by 
Mozart  for  \  an  SSwieten,  Nov.  1788.  Put  on 
fhe  stage  at  Drtiry  Lane  by  Mncrvady,  Feb.  5, 
1842. — 'Ac:,  (^a1at<  a.  e  Vo\  ten  t>.'  an  i  ntirely  dif- 
fsrent  work,  was  compo^-d  in  Italy  iu  i  708-9. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  having  a  coinplete- 
nett  and  often  a  climax  of  iia  own.   Though  the 

worI  Act  has  no  rt.'|>^c!^♦'ntative  in  (  J  n  ek,  the 
divi^ion  indicated  bv  it  was  not  unluiown  to  the 
ancient  thoatre,  where  the  intervention  of  the 

chorus  stopped  the  action  as  completely  as  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  modem.  The  '  Plutu«* 
of  AriHtuphanes,  the  earliest  Greek  play  from 
which  the  chorus  was  extrudedf  has  come  down 
to  us  without  breaks  or  divisions  of  any  kind ; 
practically,  therefore,  it  is  '  in  one  act,'  Whether 
the  earlier  es^i^a^'B  of  Roman  drainatists  were 
divided  into  acts  by  themselves  in  uncertain. 
The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a  drama  diould  con- 
sist of  neither  more  cht  lest  than  Bve  aeii  ('  Epist. 
ad  Pisones,*  1S9),  wan  doubtletu  drawn  from  pre- 
vious experience  and  practice. 

H»  number  of  acts  into  which  the  modem 
drama  in  divided,  though  of  course  largely  de- 
peudeut  on  the  subject,  is  governed  by  many 
cottsidcrationa  unknown  to  fhe  Munenti,  in  which 
'the  unities'  of  place  as  well  as  of  time  and 
action  was  strictly  obiierve4.  With  us  the  locality 
generally  changes  with  each  act>  freqaently  witli 
each  scene.  For  tliis  chancre  the  convenienrr>  <.f 
the  mechanist  and  even  of  the  Hcciie-bhiltor  lia 
to  be  consulted.  In  the  musical  drama  (  t]i,  r 
considera-ions  bowde  these  add  to  the  ditticultit-s 
of  byiug  uut  the  action;  suck  as  variety  and 
contrast  of  musical  eflTect^  ftnd  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  perfurrncrs,  whose  vn<-il  fvcrtions 
mvut  not  be  continued  tuo  long  with'Hii  niumip- 
tion.  It  is  not  surprising  therefeie  that  operas, 
even  of  the  same  class,  present  exaTnpk-s  of  every 
kind  uf  diviaion.  French  'grand  opera'  consists 
still  generally,  a^  in  the  day.s  when  Qiunault  and 
Lully  worked  together,  of  five  acts ;  French 
'opera  comit^ue'  o.  three,  and  oten  one  only. 
The  Italians  end  Germans  have  adopted  every 
number  of  act«,  perhaps  mmt  often  three.  In 
performance  the  diviaiuu  into  acts  luaUc  by  the 
author  or  composer  Is  frequently  changed. 
Mozart's  '  Nozze  di  Figaro,*  ori^^'inully  in  four 
a-U,  h  now  generally  played  in  two;  and  Moy- 
erUrer's  'Ha^^nenole^  originally  in  five,  in  four. 

The  cnrtnin  let  down  iK-tween  the  acts  of  a 
drama  is  calletl  in  the  theatre  '  the  act  drop.' 

Handd  (Schoelcher,  2S8,  etc.)  applies  the  wonl 
to  oratorios,  atul  it  is  used  by  .1.  S.  Hach  in  a 
iiuuiner  probably  unique.  Ue  beads  bi^  cantata 
'Ckyttes  Zeit  ist  das  aUerbeste  Zeit*  with  the 
wonla  'Actus  Tragicus.'  It  is  what  would  be  calletl 
among  ourselves  a  funeral  authem.  [.J.  H.] 

ACTION  (Fr.  Le  Micaniqw  ;  Ital  Mecanica  : 
Oar.  MeckcmitMMi,  ifeeteatt),  the  nwdumioel 


contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  ot 
the  player's  finger  is  transniitted  to  the  strings 
of  a  pianoforte*,  to  the  metal  tongue  (free  reeii) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  fiqger  or  foot  to  the 
odnnm  of  in  an  organ-pipe.  In  the  harp  the 
action,  govemeil  by  the  j)Iayer'>i  foot  upon  ti  e 
pedals,  effects  a  chaise  of  key  of  a  semiUMie  or 
whole  tone  at  will.  In  the  puuurfbrte  the  netion 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  capability 
this  instrument  has  to  express  grsdations  of  tone ; 
Mid  as  the  player's  performanoe  can  never  he 
•juitc  consciously  controlled — more  or  less  of  it, 
being  automatic — we  are,  through  the  faithful 
correspondence  of  the  action  with  the  touch, 
placed  in  direct  robttion  with  the  very  individ* 
uality  of  the  player.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
scious and  unoousciotis  expression  of  which  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produces 
upon  us  the  artistic  impression.  There  have 
been  important  variations  in  the  construction  of 
pianoforte  acti<ms  that  have  had  even  geogra- 
phical definition,  as  the  English,  the  German 
action,  or  have  been  named  from  structural  dif* 
ferenoe,  as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the  repe* 
tition  action.  In  the  organ  and  liarmonimn,  as 
in  the  old  harpsichord  and  tipiiict,  the  action 
hm,m  a  le^  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  t<jne  in  those  instrumentj 
is  not  aifectixl  by  the  touch.  For  hibtory  aud 
description  of  the  different  actions  see  Clavi- 

rnoT'M,  FlARMONirM,  HaBT^  HAVTOICHORD,  Or- 

UA.S,  ami  PiANorouTE.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ACUTENESS.  A  musical  sound  is  said  to  be 
mon  acute  as  the  vibrations  whidi  produoe  it  are 

more  mpiil.  It  is  said  to  b"  iMf>re  rjrnri'  as  the 
vibrations  are  slower.    Thus  of  the  two  uutcs 


and 


the  former  of  which  is  priHluced  by  5 1  a  vibrations 
per  second,  and  the  latter  by  356,  the  fbnner  is 
called  the  more  acute,  the  latter  the  more  prave. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  not  easy  to 
account  for.  'Acute*  means  sharp  in  the  eense 
of  n  j  ointed  or  cutting  instniment,  and  'grave* 
uicaas  heavy  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  the  impression  produced  by  rapid  Tilnna- 
tions  on  the  ear  and  a  sharp  edge,  nor  between 
the  effect  of  slow  vibrations  and  the  forco  of 
gravitation;  neither  are  these  t^tns  consistent, 
for  one  is  not  th-  ant'thesis  to  the  other.  To  V  e 
correct,  either  the  slow  vibratbn-sound  should  be 
eaUed  'hlunt,*  or  the  quiok  one  •light'  The 
terms  however  are  a.^  old  as  the  Greeks,  for  we 
find  them  applied  in  the  same  way  by  Ariatides 
Quintilianus.  who  nses  to  d«iote  the  quidc 
vibrating  sounds,  and  0opv$  to  (b  n  >te'  the  alow 
oi^es,  and  they  liave  been  transmitted  through  the 
Latin  aeer  and  fftnvii  down  to  ear  day.  Other 
figurative  terms  are  similarly  applieiL  '  Sh.-\rj>,* 
for  example^  is  clearly  synonymous  with  '  acute,* 
both  in  derivation  and  application:  but  *Hmi* 
hixa  no  analogy  with  grave  or  heavy.  It  is  a 
more  correct  antitliesis  to  acute  or  sharp,  for 
one  oaa  fiuioy  ft  hlont  edge  to  be  in  some  d^^ 
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fiaiteoed,  and  a  blunt  nce<^le  would,  under  the 
aacKtoope,  uadoubtodly  show  a  ilAt  surface  at 

There  are  however  two  other  wordi  ftill  more 
geamHy  iwed.  Theaeare  'high'  and  'low' ;  the 
ImMT  denoting  grmter,  the  latter  lest,  rapidity 
of  Tibntion.  The  application  of  the?e  is  tlie 
aoit  puzzling  of  all,  as  there  is  no  imaginable 
eonKlMii  betirMo  mny  Bomber  of  vibratioM  per 
ttcatA,  r.rnl  any  decree  of  elevation  al>ovo  the 
eutb'a  torface.  It  ia  very  customary  to  use 
Ike  Sgvre  of  iihmAiim.  to  expren  •&  idea  of 
UMgnltuJe  or  anperioritv,  aa  liii^'h  prices,  high 
presore,  elevatioa  of  character,  and  so  on ; 
ia4  if  4lie  t4Imtion>iHimben  eorrMponding  to 
snr  note  had  been  a  matter  of  general  know- 
ledge ia  early  ages,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
the  lain  uni  been  chosen  on  ihit  principle. 
But  the  vibration -numbers  are  quite  a  modem 
^Komr,  not  even  yet  generally  believed  in  by 
pnedeJuMik :  and  imfbfiatiatdy  cneh  mlaltoiis  of 
-  iiiil  as  do  address  theniselvea  to  the  eye  j¥>int 
estuclj  the  other  way :  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
pm  rnmAt  convey  moefe  atraogly  the  idea  of 


ni-ijTiitinle,  and  ther- 


Tial(»j^y  theao  ought 


to  hare  been  called  high  rather  than  low. 
Ha  aaaenti  *PP**'  ^  hxn  imagined  tliai  the 

•cute  aounds  of  the  voit-e  were  j>r<:Hluccd  from 
li*  kigher  parts  of  the  throat,  and  the  grave  ones 
fm  lower  parli.*  Aiid  tiiii  haa  been  supposed 
by  KMne  wriu  rs  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Ugmm;  but  the  idea  is  iocorrect  and  fjar-fetched, 
tad  en  hsidlj  b«  eonridered  a  jiisti6eatiaa. 

A(  1000  as  anything  approaching  the  form  of 
Btukal  nolatioii  by  the  potition  of  marks  or 
pnbcnM  into  nsc,  the  torma  high  and  low  w«re 
utonlly  teized  upon  to  g^ide  such  positions. 
Ihoi  oar  moatcal  notatioQ  has  come  into  being, 
lai  tbu  the  eonnection  between  high  notes  and 
yatk  vibrations  has  become  so  firmly  implanted 
a  oar  minds,  that  it  is  exceedingly  dithcult 
to  bring  oarselvee  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
L"4th  that  the  connexion  is  only  imaginary, 
^  bM  ao  foundation  in  tha  natmeal  fitness  of 
^  ^        [W.  P.] 

ADAGnnTO  (Ital.,  diminutive  of  .Vjagio). 
(i)  &  ihort  adagio  (e^g.  Raff's  Suite  inXf).  (a) 
Ai  a  tioM  indinatifliij  mnawhat  len  alow  than 

ADAGIO  (Ital.  ad  agio,  'at  ease,'  ' leistirely '). 
(i)  A  time  indic  it  n  It  it  anforttmaift  that 
pest  diffi  r»'nc»-a  of  .  j  in'r*n  prevail  among^  mn- 
Rcisns  as  U>  tlie  com^'arative  speed  of  the  terms 
a«ed  to  denote  slow  tune.  According  the  older 
Mlborlties  ada,'  o  was  the  slowciit  of  ill  tiuie, 
then  c:auie  grave,  and  then  largo.  Tins  la  tlie 
O'der  gren  by  Cleinenti.  In  some  more  modem 
»orkii  hn-wrvpr.  larj^'o  im  the  slowest,  grave  being 
Moood  and  aJa^  u  tlard ;  while  others  again 
gire  tbe  order  thus— grave,  adagio,  largo.  It 
ti  therefoH'  in  po  •!1r  >;ive  any  abstdute  rule 
^  the  lubjnct;  it  will  be  ruifident  to  define 

k aa '■wmy daw*  Tha axact 


pncc  at  which  anv  pnrtictdar  p'ece  of  mnsi.-  thus 
designated  isi  to  be  taken  will  either  bo  indicated 
by  the  metronome,  or,  if  this  hn  not  boen  done, 
can  be  for  the  most  part  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  the  character  of  the 
music  itself,  (a)  The  word  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  |iiece  of  mtisic,  either  an  independent  piece 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mozart's  Adagio  in  13  minor  for 
piano,  or  Sdiabert'a  poathunuxM  Adagio  m  £), 
or  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  sj'niphony, 
quartett,  sonata^  eto.  When  thus  employed,  the 
word  not  only  showa  that  die  mmle  is  in  very 
.«low  tiliie,  but  also  indicates  it''  gr-n'^ral  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  eoft,  tender,  ele£;iac  tone,  aa 
distin^uiBhed  from  the  largo,  in  which  (as  tha 

name  implieH)  there  is  more  bnadth  and  diLruity. 
The  adagio  also  is  generally  of  a  more  lioriU 
cluvracter,  and  contains  more  embeUiahmenta 
and  figurated  paB<iagea  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  comparing  Uie  adagiot  in  Beethov«i*t  sonatas, 
oji.  2,  No!i.  I,  3,  and  op.  13,  vAih  his  largos  in  tha 
sonatas  op.  3,  No.  2  and  op.  7.  (3)  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  slow  move* 
ment — '  Xo  modern  had  IxH'n  heard  to  play  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling  thnn  Abel.* 
Thus  in  the  autograph  of  Haydn*a  Sympliouy  in 
I)  ^Salomon,  No.  6  ),  at  the  end  of  the  fir.-st  mov  e- 
ment^ we  find  '  Segue  Adanj^io/  though  the  next 
moveoMiit  ia  aa  AndmtOi  [E.  P.] 

ADAI^^  AxK«m  Cbablhs,  l>om  in  Pwia 
July  34,  1803,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Adam,  » 
well-known  musician  and  pianoforte  ■  player 
at  the  Conservatoire.  AJthough  thus  intimately 
connecteil  witii  tlii-  art  of  music  ho  i-trenr:uii^ly 
rettiated  the  eails  and  strung,'  desire  of  his  sou 
to  follow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe  was  sent  to 
an  ordinary  day-school  and  was  refunefl  all  musical 
instruction,  which  he  himself  trietl  to  supply  by 
private  itudiee^  eaniad  on  in  gei-ret  and  without 
Ljuidance  or  enroum::;'pment.  Tliis  struggle  be- 
tween lath«ir  and  noii  Limited  fur  a  loii.,'  time.  At 
last  the  quiet  persistence  of  the  yo'in^^  nian  over- 
came  the  prejudices  of  paternal  oli.stinacy.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  vvaa  allowed  to  enter  the 
Connrvatcnre,  bat  only  as  an  amateur,  and  on 
condition  of  his  promibiug-  solemnly  n^vcr  to 
write  fbr  the  stage,  an  engagement  naturally 
disregarded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  Hit  firrt 
master  was  fJcnoist,  and  his  instrument  the 
organ,  a  choice  truly  surprising  in  the  future 
composer  of  *La  joUa  fille  de  Gand'  and  *La 
Totitillon  de  Longjumoau.'  His  relat:on.s  however 
to  the  'queen  of  instruments'  were  byno  means 
of  an  elevated  or  avoi  lasting  kind,  unabashed 
by  the  great  tra-litiona  of  Frcftcobaldi,  Bach,  or 
liondel,  he  began  to  thrum  little  tunes  of  his 
own  on  the  organ,  whieh  however  he  soon 
abandoned  fbr  its  min'atnre  cotmterpart  the  har- 
monium* Adam's  first  success  indeed  was  due  to 
his  derer  improvintians  on  that  Instrument  in 
fashionable  drawin;.,'  nK)ms.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  his  want  of  early  traimng  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  pttiod  hie  wm  nnable  to  read  mane  at 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  ac(piire«l  the 
of  intuitive  hearing,  so  indispensable  for 
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the  moatcal  oompoMr,  ia  pleaaanthr.dewriLed  by 
Ad«n  hiniMlf  in  tb«  MtobkigmpRical  alceteh  of 

Ilia  life.    *SiM>n  iiftcr  :nv  t-j  the  Con- 

servatoire,' he  fta^  H,  '  I  wM  aitked  bj  a  ■chool- 
ftUow  olihv  tium  tnywlf  *  to  givo  •  Immu  »t  hit 
tulfi  -^'i^'io  class,  ho  beincj  otherwise  en;j^age«l.  I 
vent  to  take  hia  place  with  lubUme  aelt-aasertion. 
Mid  although  totally  tmahle  to  read  a  ballad  I 
somehow  tnaimt:(i1  to  acjuit  inysolf  creditaMy,  so 
creditably  iodeod  tiiat  another  solfeggio  class  was 
Mngned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  n«ding  mnsio 
In'  Uaoliin^'  others  how  to  do  it.'  We  are  also 
told  of  his  Studying  oountorpoint  under  Eler 
fuid  B«iclM»  whim  howevw,  to  judge  by  the 
rcsnlts,  cannot  have  amountc^d  to  much.  Tlit- 
only  master  to  wliom  A(l;au  owod  not  only 
•a  advance  of  his  musical  knowledge  httk  to 
some  extent  tlie  insi;^ht  into  liis  own  talent,  was 
that  moet  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  nu~>(Ieni 
IP^enoh  opera,  Boioldioa.  He  had  been  appoint^il 
professor  of  romp«ieition  at  the  ronsen-atoire  in 
Ihai,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  Hi>t  aud  uioat. 
Ihrourite  popila.  The  intinmcy  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  h:is  been 

fdeasantly  describe<l  by  Adam  in  his  posthumous 
itdo  volume  'Demiers  souvenirs  d'un  maaidMk.*  [ 
It  was  owing  to  this  friendship  that  Adani  was 
able  to  connect  his  name  with  a  work  vastly 
superior  to  hh  own  powiH,  BaiddlMi*!  'Dmm 
Blanche,'  of  whi<:h  he  compwed  or  rather  com- 
hinud  the  overture.  By  Lkiteldieu'B  advice  aud 
^wMwpi*  idao  our  composer's  talent  was  led  to 
itn  most  con^Liiial  Hj)liere  of  act'oti,  the  CNjTnio 
opera.  Adam's  llrjit  cuuuectiosis  witli  the  stiige 
were  of  the  humblest  kind.  In  order  to  Mquire  I 
theatrical  exi>ononc'L'  he  is  »;iiil  to  hnvo  accepted 
the  ajjjNiinttiieut  uf  supernumerary  triangle  at 
the  Gym  11.(80,  ^om  which  post  he  aoon  advanced 
t<)  that  of  accnmpanyist  at  the  same  theatre. 
Ills  tint  indcjienduut  attempt  at  dramatic  com-  j 
position  was  the  ono-act  operetta  of  'Pierre  et  | 
CatJierine.'  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqtie  in  ' 
j>nj.  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
threaact  opw  'Dw^lowft»*  Ik)th  wi^re  fimmr- 
ably  received,  and,  encouraged  by  his  succaw, 
Adam  began  to  oompoee  a  number  of  erratic 
wnriw  wiUi  a  rapidity  and  eaw  of  produoiivencss 
fi^equently  fatal  to  his  higher  aspirations.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these 
works,  with  the  dates  of  their  fint  perfonoaooei : 
'  Le  Chalet,'  i  R34  ; '  Le  Pgatillon  de  Longjumcau,' 
1^35  (Adam's  best  and  most  successful  work); 
•Le  Brasseur  de  Preston,'  1838;  •  Le  Roi  d' 
Yvetot,'  184a;  'Cagliostro,'  1844;  'Richard  en 
Palestine,*  same  year ;  also  the  ballets  of  '  Faust,' 
183 J  (written  for  London);  'La  jolie  fiUe  de 
Gsjul,'  1839;  and  'Giselle,'  1841.  Our  remarks 
on  the  remaining  facte  of  Adam's  biography  can 
be  condensed  into  few  words.  In  1S47  he  started, 
•t  hia  own  expense  and  responsibility,  a  new 
eperatio  theatre  called  Th^tre  National,  and 
destined  to  bring  the  works  of  young  aspiring  \ 
oompoaera  before  the  public.  Theee  laudable 
•fforta  wera  intetriipted  by  tfio  outbreak  of  the 
Bevoltttiaik  in  the  Febnuiy  of  the  anaiuiig  year. 


The  thei^  had  to  close,  Adam  harioff  aonk  ia 
the  enterpriae  all  hia  eanlnga,  and  ha<raif  more- 
over incurred  a  cons;dinil)le  debt.  t.i  diechaiTge 
which  he  henoefurth,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  coa- 
aidered  the  chief  taak  of  Ua  lUW.  Thia  taak  he 
ftocomplished  in  the  cniiriM;  of  five  veara,  during 
which  Ume,  besides  produciikg  ieveral  operaa,  ha 
occupied  hinaalf  ia  writi^f  entioiama  and  Anil* 
/f/on«  for  the  newspapers.  Uia  cootrihutiona  t>> 
the  '  Constitutionel,'  'Asaembl^e  Nationale,'  and 
'Gazette  Musicale,'  were  much  appreciated  hf 
the  public  Although  a  critic  he  r  ; rrr, :ded  in 
making  no  enemies.  Some  of  his  sketches,  since 
collected,  are  amusing  and  wdl  though  not  bril' 
liaiitly  written.  In  is.^^  he  wns-  f  !<  .  t*  r!  "NTember 
of  the  Institute ;  in  1S49  i'rotessor  of  Ci^iposition 
at  tliu  C-<m«en-atoire.  Ue  died  aoddaoly  in  1856. 
Hi«  reputation  during  his  lifetime  waa  not  liiiiiteil 
tu  his  own  country.  He  wrote  operas  and  ballads 
for  London,  Berlin,  and  &L  Petersburg,  whkh 
capitals  he  also  visited  per?«f>Ti.T.ll\  His  deserv- 
edly most  popular  ojiera,  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
'Postilion  de  I»Qgjaffleftii,*  atiU  frequently 
performe<l  in  1  iLuice  and  Germany.  In  the 
latter  country  it  owes  its  lasting  Buccess  chiefly 
to  the  astonuhingf  veeal  ftats  of  Herr  Wachtel, 
whose  own  lif  -  neema  \\\\  ffaealiankiweil  by 
the  skilful  aini  amusing  libretto. 

Adam  attempted  three  tdiida  of  dramat'e 
composition,  viz.  the  -jmnd  (MM>r»,  in  which  he 
utterly  failed,  the  baikt,  m  which  he  produced 
aome  of  the  moat  charming  melodies  ohowa 
<.'rn[ihir  n-.n^iic  ha'^  to  f<h'nv,  and  the  c*)mie  opera, 
tliu  oijt  aud  uiiiy  ival  domain  of  his  talent.  Aa 
the  moat  aucoeseful  of  hia  worka  in  theae  re- 
8|>cctiTe  branches  of  art  we  mention  '  Richard 
cu  Palestine,'  'Giselle,'  and  the  'Poitillon  de 
Loo^amaan.'  Admn*a  |>oH;tion  in  tha  liiatoiy  af 
mtisic,  and  more  especially  of  comic  opera,  may 
be  briefly  described  a-s  that  of  the  auooeasor 
and  imitat«>r  of  Boieldit^u.  His  early  style  is 
eiisentially  founded  on  the  worka  of  that  master. 
With  him  he  shares,  although  in  a  leaser  degree, 
the  flowing  m el ixiiottgnaaa  and  rhythmical  piqoanojf 
of  his  style,  the  precision  of  declamatory  pbnu^ins^, 
and  the  charming  effects  of  a  graceful  though 
aketchy  instrumentation.  When  inspired  by  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  French  popular  aong» 
Adam  has  oocaaionally  effecta  of  tenaereat  pathoa ; 
in  other  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  duet 
between  the  terrified  aooomolioaa  in  the  last  act 
of  the  'Peetillon,*  hfa  rolliatiiig  hmaoor  draws 
to  great  advanUi^e.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  hia  worka  mark  the  decline  of 
Frendi  natlcnal  art.  Hia  melodiea  are  frequently 
trivial  to  absolute  vuli^'arity  ;  the  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimaieat  kind ;  danoe- 
rhythms  prevafl  to  an  immoderate  extent:  all 
thi.s  no  less  than  the  choice  o{  hifnrdc  Bubjecta 
soema  to  indicate  the  gradual  decline  from  the 
serane  heighta  of  Boiddiea^a  homoor  to  the  miry 

slouch  which  h.'vs  Mwjtmpc^l  that  sweeteiit  growth 
of  French  national  art,  the  comic  operai  and 
the  murky  aurfiioe  of  which  rdleeta  the  fisatiiiea 
of  Beethoven's  countryman,  .Tacipjcd  Offenbach. 
It  ia  A  £ftct  of  ominoua  aignificanoe  that  Adam 
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Rfirded  with  mterert,  ud  gave  hit  jirannliitie 

tW  t',  the  '.hr-ntri.-a!  err-.ttion  of  that  OUtanriaillg 
tuupcser— the  '  Bourtiis  Fariaieiui/  [F.  H.] 

ADAM,  LomB,  bom  at  Miettenhelz  in 

•  ihM,  I758»  died  In  Fkrii  1848;  m  pi«ni»t 

of  the  fizst  rank;  appeared  in  Pairia  u!ien  only 
.  MtrtDton  ai  ib»  composer  of  two  syinphoni^s- 

•  mcuMm  fbr  the  harp,  piano,  Mid  TfoUn,  the 
£fit  of  tbeir  kind,  which  were  jf  rfariiietl  at  the 
CoQCOtt  8pintuel«.  Having  acquired  a  reputation 
fvlMdung,  in  1 797  he  waa  appointed  professor 
»t  the  Coaler,  lit' lire,  a  post  l.c  rt  tained  forty- 
&n  jeaiK  ttaining  many  eoiinent  pupils,  of 
fhm  the  inaet  celebfated  are  KalkbreTmer, 
Uirold,  &ther  and  son,  Cbaulieu,  ITenri  le  Moine, 
ud  lime.  Kenaud  d'Allen,  and  last»  though 
am  M  hia  own  more  fiunout  MO,  Adolpbe  I 
(.Ltflei. 

Adan  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may 
U  dtna  bjr  ielfenltore,  aa  h«  lud  fcamely  any 

profeanonal  training,  and  not  only  taught  hini- 
■eif  tlie  harp  and  violin,  and  thie  art  of  ooiu- 
fwaitiofD,  hat  Ibnned  bis  es«MiDent  style  as  a 
^:im*t  hf  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
BmU,  Handel,  Scarintti,  Sdioberi^  and  kter 
sfOeoNBti  and  Hoani.  His  *M«thode  de 
doigti'  (Paris,  1798)  and  'Mi-thode  Nouvelle 
potir  le  fiano'  (iSoa),  have  pamd  through  many 
•Hfim.  CM.C.C] 

ADAMBERGER.  Valeutiw.  Singer,  bom 
at  Mooich  July  6,  1743.  Remarkable  for  his 
HJtndid  tenor  voice  and  aduurahle  method.  He 
VMtsi^ht  ringing  by  Valesi,  and  at  hi»  instance 
vest  to  It-ily,  where  he  met  with  great  success 
(iB<i«r  the  ltaliani««eii  name  of  Adamonti.  He 
»M  recalled  to  Vitjiuiii  by  the  Kmperor  Joseph, 
kod  tn&(]e  his  first  appearance  in  Gcmuui  opera 
at  tbe  Hc-f  und-National-Theatt-r  there  on  Auj^. 
Ji,  1780.  In  the  interim  however  he  had  visitetl 
lobim,  where  he  sang  in  8aodiini*s  'Creso'  at 
thsKtag"?  Thf-ntrf:-  :n  1777.  In  lySf)  ho  entered 
tke  hnff-rui  Chapel.  I^ter  in  life  he  became 
t^Qovned  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  It  was  for 
tiffl  tint  Mozart  compose*!  the  part  of  Belmonte 
ia  tb«  'S«agUo,'  aa  well  aa  the  fine  aits  'Per 
p  et^'  'Aura  che  intomo,'  and  '  A  te,  Am  tmte 
f^uai' (Davidi^':' Pcnitcnte).  He  alao  appeared 
in tbe 'Schaospiei' Director'  of  the  same  master, 
la  1782  be  married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
•'•cqwt  the  acttr.  herself  a  noteil  actress.  She 
«hed  1604.  His  daughter  Antoine,  also  a  p'ayer, 
a  TGoisa  of  modi  talent  vod  andabllity,  wm 
K  tr.ithed  Komer  the  poet,  but  their  union 
^  presented  by  his  death  in  action,  Aug.  26, 
>>l3iaftarwhiefa,  i8i7,8heniaiTied  Je«.Araeth, 
iriAtt  to  the  iir.jnorial  cahiiujt  of  nntiquitic^s. 
Kui  a&d  others  give  Adaniberger  s  itame  Joseph, 
tadhisdeathiaott  Jmw  7, 1803— boflimeoMwet. 
Hedje<l  in  Vienna,  Aug.  34,  1804,  aged  sixty-one. 

j  Quart  s  lettea  contain  frequent  references  to 
■>li  end  always  of  m  affeetioiiato  and  intimate 
cfa.'actt*.   Through  all  the  difficulties  and  vi- 

!  f  wdes  of  theatrical  life,  noUun?  occurred  to 
mtmayi  (fcdr  tBtccctrana^  thongn  ovidoaeo  is 
■"^^Mn^C  dM*  AilMnhtign's  tamper  mm  mm 


of  the  beat.  Mozart  took  Us  advice  on  mnaioat 

matters,  and  on  onf^  arra>ion  naniea  him  as  ft  mill 
*of  whom  (Jermany  may  well  be  proud.*  LC.F.P.] 

ADAMI  DA  BOL^ENA,  Anubba.  Bom 
at  Bolsena,  1663.  On  the  reeoBUMndatioii 
nf  f'ardinal  Ottoboni  (CorelH's  patron)  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and 
acting  profesaor  of  mwsio.  While  in  this  poet 
A  I  ami  wrote  *  Osservazioni  per  ben  reirolaro  il 
Coro  dei  Canton  della  Capella  Ponteficia,'  etc., 
(Rome,  171 1),  wUeh  is  in  reality  a  liistory  of 
the  Papal  chapol,  with  twelve  portnuts  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  singers.  He  dial, 
July  22,  174a,  mndi  erteemed  both  ea  •  maa 
and  a  muiidan.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMS,  Tno>r.\s,  was  liora  Sept.  5.  1785. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  music,  under  Dr. 
Busby,  at  eleven  yeare  or  age.  In  1803  He  ob« 
taine<l  the  ap^x)intinent  of  organist  of  Carlisle 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  which  he  hold  until  1 81 4,  in 
which  year  (on  Ifardi  aa)  he  was  elected,  after 
a  competition  in  playing  with  twenty-eight  other 
candidates,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
DeptfiMrd.  On  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St. 
George,  Camberwell,  in  1S34,  Adams  was  chosen 
as  its  organist,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  church 
(March  36, 1824),  an  anthem  for  five  voices,  'Ohow 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,'  compoeed  by  him  for 
the  occasion,  was  performed.  In  he  w.is  ap- 
pointed oiganist  of  the  then  newly  re  liuilt  chun-h 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Strtfet,  wWch 
post  he  held,  conjointly  with  that  of  (jamber- 
well,  until  his  death.  From  their  commencement 
Adams  for  many  yean  superintended  the  annual 
fvnning  performances  on  the  Apollonicon,  a  large 
chamber  organ  of  peculiar  construction  (omtaining 
both  keys  and  barrels),  and  of  great  power,  built  by 
FlL'^it  ami  nol)8on,  and  fintt  exhibited  bv  thrm 
at  tiieir  nmnufactury  in  St.  Martin's  Lauu  m 
1817.  For  a  petiod  of  upwaida  of  •  quarter  of  » 
centur}'  Adams  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion aa  a  perfonner  ou  the  organ.  Excelling  in 
both  the  strict  and  free  •tyl&<^,  he  possessed  * 
remarkable  faculty  for  extemporiising.  His  ser- 
vices were  in  oonstant  requisition  by  the  orgaa- 
builden  to  eihibit  the  qualitiea  of  tiieir  newly 
built  organs,  prior  to  their  removal  from  the 
factories  to  their  plaoea  of  destination.  On  such 
occasions  the  fiKtoriea  were  crowded  by  pro- 
ff  '^^orH  and  amateurs,  anxious  of  witnessing  the 
performances,  and  Adams  played  from  ten  tu 
twelve  pleoea  of  the  most  TiMed  Idnd,  Indndlng 
two  or  three  extemporaneous  effurions,  not  only 
with  great  effect,  but  often  with  remarkable  ex- 
hiliitiMi  of  oontr»ptmtal  skill,  and  in  a  manner 
which  enmpturt-d  his  heir'  r?<.  Even  in  so  small 
a  field  aa  the  interludes  tlten  customary  between 
the  venee  of  a  pealm  tnne^  he  would  eautibit  thia 
talent  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Adams  was  a 
composer  fbr,  aa  well  as  a  pertormer  on,  his  instru- 
ment* He  pabliahed  many  organ  pieces,  fugues, 
and  voluntaries,  besides  ninety  interhulea,  and 
several  variations  on  popular  themes.  Ue  also 
publiahed  ninnerooa  variationa  fbr  tlm  piano* 
Ibria,  and  jnaaj  Toeal  piaoei^  owwiiting  of  diorft 
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anthenifi,  bymni,  and  sacred  son^.  Besides  his 
publislied  works,  Adams  composed  several  other 
iiiieow  of  various  deecriptions,  wbkli  yet  reuuiin 
In  maniismpt.  He  died  Sept.  I?,  1858.  lUa 
yotmgcst  son,  Edgar  Adams,  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  holds  the  appointBUnt 
of  or^anigt  of  the  diurob  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
near  U  uUdliall,  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADCOCK,  Javes,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
waa  bom  in  1 778.  In  1 786  he  became  a  cliorister 
in  St.  Gef>rge'8  Cliapel,  Windfkir,  under  AVilliam 
Wabb  (and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Aylward;,  and 
In  Eton  CSoUege  Gbapel  under  William  Sex- 
ton. In  1 797  he  was  appointed  lay  clerk  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  and  in  1 799  obtained  a  similar 
appomtment  at  Eton.  He  aoon  afterwarda  »• 
piciKHl  tho.se  plnc'  S  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  n  member  of  the  choira 
of  IVfadty,  St  Joha'a.  and  KIng'a  CoUsgea.  He 
afterwards  iKcanio  master  of  the  clioristers  of 
King's  College.  He  died  April  30,  ih6o.  Ad- 
oodc  pnblfahed  tevcoral  gleea  of  ma  own  oompo- 
Fition,  and  '  Tlie  Rudiments  of  Singing,'  with 
about  thirty  solfeggi  to  assist  persona  wishing 
ioaingataight.  [W.aH.] 

ADDISON,  JOBir,  ibo  son  of  an  ingenious 

village  mechanic,  at  an  early  .ige  displaVL-d  a 
taste  for  music,  and  learned  to  play  upon  several 
inatramenta.  Havingf.  about  1793.  mairied  1^ 
Willems,  a  niece  of  Keinhold.  the  bass  singer,  a 
lady  poBBwaod  of  a  fine  voice  aad  oonsidtfable 
taste,  ne  oonorived  the  idea  of  punning  mnsie  as 
a  profetmion.  S<K)n  afler  her  niarriajfe  Mrs.  Ad- 
dison made  a  suooessful  appearance  at  Vaushall 
Oardena.  Addison  then  went  with  hli  wife  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  entered  on  liis  professional 
career  as  a  performer  on  the  double  bass,  an  in- 
strument to  which,  aa  an  orchestral  player,  he 
aflerwardi*  confined  himself.  From  Liverpool  they 
went  to  Dublin,  where  Addison  soon  became 
director  of  the  amateur  orchestra  of  the  private 
theatre,  and,  from  having  to  arrange  the  mu«ic, 
improved  himself  in  composition.  After  fuliilling 
other  engagements  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  came  to  London,  where,  on 
Sept.  17.  1796,  the  latter  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  as  Kosetta  iu  'Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and  afterwards  })erformed  other  characters. 
In  1797  they  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addis"n 
studied  under  liauzziui.  After  a  three  ye;»rs' 
engagement  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  Addison  was  inducetl  to  abandon 
the  musical  profession  and  embark  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  B'Xin  resumed  his  profession.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engageil  with  I^Iichael  Kelly  aa  ma- 
nager of  his  music  business.  He  wns  n\f^  en- 
K^ed  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Ancient  and 
V.  ( v,nccrt.s  as  a  doofale  baaa  pleyer.  In  1805 
lie  iJirule  liim^^flf  known  as  a  composer,  by  the 
music  to  bkeilington's  'Sleeping  Beauty.'  He 
•fterwarda  oompoeed  several  pieces  for  the  Ly- 
oeunuaiid  cnmpfised  and  adapted  others  for  ('<n  ent 
Qiarden  llicatre.   On  Marah  3,  1815,  a  short 
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8acre<l  musical  drama  entitled  'Elijah  raising 
the  Widow  s  Son.'  adaptetl  by  Addison  to  music 
by  Winter,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
iu  the  series  of  Lenten  oratorios,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  George  Smart.  Addison  next  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  teacher  of  riaging.  and  in 
that  capacity  instructed  many  pin^jerH  who  main- 
tained very  cmiitable  jMtsitioim  iu  their  profef*don; 
amongst  others,  James  Pj'ne,  Pearman.  Leoni 
Lee, and  Thomas  Millar.  He  died  at  an  advance<i 
age,  on  Jan.  30,  1S44.  His  principal  dramatic 
coiiiiK>sitions  are  'The  Sleeping  Beauty,*  1805: 
'The  liiissian  Imposttir.'  1809:  'My  Aunt.* 
1S13;  'Two  Wonls,'  1816;  'Free  and  Ea."*y.' 
iM6  ;  '  My  Uncle,'  1817  ;  'Robinet  the  BandiV 
'  Rose  <r Amour,*  an  adaptation  of  Boieldieu's 
opera  of  that  name,  1818.  Ho  was  one  of  the  six 
composers  who  oontaibiited  the  music  to  Charles 
Dilxlin  the  youBger*a  opera,  'The  Famter's 
Wife,' in  1814.  [W.  H.  IL] 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  In 

the  publisheil  scores  of  the  older  mas  ten. 
especially  Bach  and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 
met  with  which  if  performed  exactly  as  printed 
will  SMI  allqgetber  to  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  composer.  Tliis  arisen  partly  from  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  our  modem 
orchestras  as  compared  with  thoae  eMi])l<  yed 
a  century  nnd  a  half  ago  ;  partly  al«o  ir»--\ 
the  fact  tliat  it  was  fonnerly  the  cust<M:i  :  - 
w-rite  out  in  many  cases  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  tlic  nnisic,  le  iving  the  detail**  to  i  e 
filled  iu  at  jicrionnance  from  the  *  figured  b.-i&s.' 
The  parts  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  were 
never  written  out  in  fidl  except  when  these  in- 
struments had  an  important  solo  part ;  and  even 
then  it  was  fiwquently  the  custom  only  to  write 
the  tipper  part  nnd  the  b.T<!8,  leavinij^  the 
hiinnonie-H  to  be  .HU}>plieil  front  tiie  figures  by  the 
player.  Thus,  for  in.stance.  the  first  solo  for  the 
organ  in  Handel's  Or^'  ui  Con  erto  in  G 
No.  1,  is  thus  written  in  tlie  score  :  — 


I 


It  ia  evident  from  the  iigurea  here  girea  that 

t)io  passn^'c  is  intenilcd  to  be  played  III  tlM  fol- 
lowing, or  some  similar  way, 


and  that  a  jierformer  who  confine<l  liiiiiself  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  etfect  which 
Handel  designed.  Similar  instances  may  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  in 
many  of  which  nothing  whatever  but  a  figured 
tiass  is  given  as  a  clue  to  the  form  oC  ^^'^tfn- 
panimont.  At  the  time  at  which  these  wor)«B 
were  written  the  art  of  playing  from  a  figured 
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lu*  wu  BO  generally  studied  tliat  any  goml 
uioaiciaa  woukl  be  Mb  to  reproduce,  at  loMt 
appmxiaiat«Iy.  the  intentioiu  of  the  eompoeer 
frim  Huch  intiications  a^  tlie  .ncore  supplied.  }'>ut 
wimt  owing  to  the  growth  of  tbe  niodem 
orehalra,  tlie  ineroMed  importaaee  given  to  the 
ia^truiiiental  portion  of  tl.o  niuhic.  and  the  re- 
MitaBt  cuitODi  wtiich  bM  prevailed  from  tlie 
tiae  of  Bmydn  down  to  our  own  day  of  writing 
i>at  in  full  all  p.trt«  which  were  nhhllt/dto — i.  e. 
aeccMry  to  the  completenees  of  the  music— the 
art  ef  pi  ivin^  from  a  figured  beM  eeeeed  to  be 
f 'tnoioiily  practi.'sed,  it  Wiis  no  longer  po«j«ible  for 
itoever  preiided  at  the  oigan  or  piano  at  a  per- 
fimuDee  to  oomplele  the  aoore  in  a  Mtiifiietory 
tuanner.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  a<ldition.tl 
MxxMDpanimentH,  in  which  the  parts  which  the 
eoopoiv  hM  merely  indioatad  are  given  in  ftill.  in- 
rtead  of  their  being  left  to  the  di-^cn  lion  '  nr  iii.ii.s- 
ottioa  an  the  cane  might  be)  of  the  [>erfornier. 

i.  There  are  two  niethode  of  writliig  additional 
tcoompanimenta.   The  first  is  to  write  merely  a 
jait  for  the  organ,  as  MendeliMoha  has  dune 
vHh  to  modi  taete  and  reserre  in  his  edition  of 
*  Isml  in  Kgypt,'  published   for  the  London 
Usaiiei  Society.    There  is  more  than  one  rea^un, 
Iwvew,  fMT  donbting  whether  even  Ms  aooom- 
pMiaent  would  succeed  in  bringing  out  tlie 
tree  intentions  of  the  oompoNcr.    In  tlie  fint 
|ilsee,  evr  modern  otchestras  and  choruitea  are  so 
iiioch  larger  than  those  mostly  to  be  lieanl  in 
tbe  time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  that  the  effect 
of  tlie  combination   with  the  mgan  must 
tccewarily  be  different.    An  org.in  part  fdliiig 
up  the  harmony  played  by  some   twenty  or 
tKenty-four  viouna  in  unison  (as  in  many  of 
llMnlel's  Fftngw)    and   .suj>|v>rtotl   by  jierhaps 
Iveive  to  sixteen  baas  in&trunieuts  will  M>und 
very  (hiferent  if  i)ief«  to  eady  half  that  number 
«-'»tring>».  Bceidoe.  our  mo-Iem  orgr\ns  often  differ 
Urdly  less  from  those  of  the  la'^t  century  than 
Mr  medera  orcheitnt.    But  there  is  another 
sad  more  weighty  reaiton  for  doubting  the  ad- 
viability  of  supplementing  the  score  by  such  an 
orgao  pelt.  In  the  coIleutioD  of  Hander*  eoa- 
dactiog- scores,  purchased  some  twenty  years 
mce  by  M.  Schoelcher.  is  a  copy  of  'baul' 
vhich  eontaitts  full  directions  in  Handd'e  own 
writing  for  the  employment  of  the  organ,  re- 
printed in  the  edition  of  the  German  ilandtl 
Hneietj ; '  fimn  which  it  clearly  appews  that  it 
V4R  n  n>  r^re  u<:ed  t<j  fill  np  the  harmony  in  the 
«eooiiij.uiun»ent  of  the  son:,'8.    Thin  most  there- 
Son  Mve  been  given  to  the  harpnichord.  an  in- 
»tniiD«nt  no  longer  in  uf*e.  and  whioh,  if  it  were, 
would  not   cotnbine  well   with  our  modem 
orchestra.    It  is  therefore  evident  tiiat  such  an 
u'^^rts  part  aa  Mcndelsjiohn  has  written  for  the 
t^mi^t  in  '  Ihrael,'  appropriate  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
liot  what  the  composer  intended. 

i.  Tlie  method  more  frequently  snd  also  more 
nooeasfully  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  harmonies 
with  other  instranients  —in  fact  to  rewrite  the 
Amang  the  eerlieei  axamplee  of  this 


mode  of  treatment  are  Mozart's  additionnl  a^ 
coupaniments  to  Handel's  'Messiah,'  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,' '  Adi  and  Galatea,*  and  'Ode  lor 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  ThcMe  works  were  ammged 
for  Baron  van  bwieten,  for  the  purpose  of  perfbru- 
anoee  where  no  oigan  was  avMlable.  What  was 
tlie  nature  of  Mozart's  ndditiou.s  w  ill  be  seen  pre- 
sently ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  they  have  alwav*  been  ooatsidered  modds  of 
t'  e  way  in  whi^^mom  atask  should  l>e  ]>orf(>rmed. 
Many  other  mmidans  have  followed  Mozart's  ex- 
ample with  more  or  less  niooess,  among  the  ehief 
lieing  Ignaz  Franz  Mo-el,  who  1  e<litionii 

of  'Samson,'  'Jephtha,'  ' Belshazzar,'  etc.«  in 
whieh  not  only  aaditi<ma]  instrnmentation  waa 
introduced,  but  utterly  unjustifiable  alterations 
w  ere  made  in  the  works  themselves,  a  movement 
from  one  oratorio  bring  sometimee  tnuufarred  to 
another ;  Men  lels.sohn,  who  (in  early  life)  re- 
scured  the  '  Dettingeu  Te  Deum/  and  '  Acis  and 
Gabtea*;  Dr.  Ferdinand  HOler.  Profcaior  6.  A. 
Macfarren.  Sir  Michael  Costa.  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, and  hut  (and  probably  be-^t  of  all)  Kobert 
Fnms.  This  eminent  mnrician  hue  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art ;  and 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system  on  w  hich 
he  worice  wa  rtmr  our  readen  to  his  *Offener 
Brief  an  Eduard  llanslick,'  etc.  (T^eipzicr.  Lc  uck- 
art,  1 871).  Fnmz  has  published  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Bach's  'Passion  aooording  to 
St.  Matthew,' '  Magnificat,'  and  .several '  KircTien* 
cantaten,'  and  to  Handel's  'L'All^ro'  and  'Ju- 
bilate,' 

4.  The  first,  and  pcrhapR  the  mo-t  important 
cane  in  which  additions  are  needed  to  the  older 
scores  is  that  whidi  so  frequently  ocean  when 
no  instrumental  accompaniment  it!  given  except- 
ing a  figured  bass.  This  is  in  Handel's  Kongs 
continndUy  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  ca- 
denf-e^,  nnd  a  few  examples  follow  of  tlie  varioua 
way  in  which  the  hamiouies  can  be  filled  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  air  'Bojoieegnatly*  bth* 
'  Messiah,'  Uaadel  writes  thui^— 


^iozart  gives  the  harmonies  in  this  passage  to 
the  stringed  qnartett,  as  follows ; — 

^^^^^^   ^  ^  _^ 

Viola  '  ^  ' 


thy  King 
Batti 


com  •  sUi  na 


to  tiMM 
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3-  Voce 


Handel. 


IkuH 


ami  quell 


Mozart. 


5-  Viol.  1. 2 


Hasdel. 


Voce 


I  I 


-* — •- 


r.'^ — r 


•ud  ac  -  qiwint'Od    wUb  grief 


Viola,Ba$H  , 


1  T 


etc. 


6. 

Clarinettl  in  B 


Mozart. 


-r 


Faontti 


*  • — 


■f 


VMa 
Ba$si  J 


and   ac  -  quaint  -  ad    with  grief 


 ^  

— ti — .  



^  1  r 

♦  etc 
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Sometimes  in  gimilar  p-iasagea  the  accom- 
paninienti  are  given  to  a  few  wind  inBtruments 
with  charming  effect,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples by  Moiart.  For  the  Rake  of  comparison  ' 
we  shnll  in  each  instnnce  give  the  score  in  it* 
original  st.4te  before  (juoting  it  with  the  addi- 
tional parts.  Our  first  example  is  from  the 
close  of  the  song  '  What  passion,  in  the  '  Ode  for 
St.  Cec  lia's  Day.* 


ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

In  the  first  of  the  foregoinfj  qnotationa  (No.  4^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mozart  hits  simply  added 
in  the  flute  and  bassoon  the  hannony  which 
Handel  no  doubt  played  on  the  harpsichont. 
In  the  next  (No.  6).  from  '  He  was  despised,' 
the  harmony  is  a  little  fuller. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  treatment  of  the 
hannony  is  as  simple  as  possible.  When  similar 
passages  occur  in  Bach's  works,  however,  they 
require  a  more  polv'phonic  method  of  treatment, 
as  is  proved  by  I<ranz  in  his  pamphlet  above 
referred  to.  A  short  extract  from  the  '  Passion 
according  to  Matthew'  will  show  in  what  way 
his  music  can  be  advantageously  treated. 


The  figures  here  give  the  clue  to  the  harmonv, 
but  if  simple  chords  were  used  to  fill  it  up.  »»  in 
the  preceding  extracts,  they  would,  in  Franz's 
worJs,  '  fall  as  heavy  as  lead  among  l^h's  parts, 
and  find  no  8upport  among  tho  constantly  moving 
bab-ses.'  l<Vanz  therefore  adopts  the  pol^-phou'c 
method,  and  completes  the  score  as  follows  :  — 

Viol.  1 


Viola 


dlr       ite    •    bfth  -  rrn     trra  -  cr         J«  •  ■ 


Somewhat  reeenibling  tho  exarrple<i  griven 
above  is  the  case  so  often  to  be  found  both  v 
Bach  and  Handel  in  which  only  the  melody  an 
tlie  bass  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  Handel's  oratorios  which  does  not  contain 
several  songs  accompanietl  only  by  violins  in 
unison  and  basses :  while  Bach  verj*  frecjuently 
accompanies  his  airs  with  one  solo  instrument, 
either  wind  or  stringed,  and  the  basses.  In  such 
cases  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  merely  to  add  an 
inner  part;  at  other  times  a  some\%hat  fuller 
score  is  more  effective.  The  following  quotations 
will  furnish  examples  uf  both  methods. 
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ff^ywi^  'Sharp  violiiiM  pmolaim.*    (Ode  Sot 
Fid 


6t.  Cecilia'a  jL>ay.) 

rw.i,t       ^  ft. 


Batri 


USUI 


i  i2  ^ 


fr 


•  ^  •  « 

•  



— ^-^.^.j--..  -.4:^  ; 

HAnm^  'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveUu* 

''WLl.S  (MeBsiah.) 
-  .  »   ^  tr  Ir 

-- «— tl=  

JC-        1   i   J 

 ^         *   1 — p^-- 

Ditto  (MozABT). 

_  ftW  f  r./><a  air  8ra.) 


Bach,  'Ich  h«Ue  viel  Bekummernia*.' 


IXtto  (Fbanz). 


riw.  1 


i 


Datti 


In  the  first  of  tliese  extracts  notliiii}?  is  added 
but  a  viola  part ;  in  the  second  ^lozart  has 
douUed  the  first  violins  by  the  second  in  the 
lower  octave,  and  assigned  a  full  harmony  to  the 
three  solo  wind  inatrunmnts,  while  in  the  third 
Franz  has  added  the  string  qnartett  to  the  solo 
oboe,  and  again  treated  the  parta  in  that  poly- 
phonic style  which  experience  has  taught  him 
is  alone  suitable  for  tiie  fitting  iater^etatioii 
of  Bach's  ideas. 

5.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the  melody 
being  givoi  ae  wdl  llie  baai^  the  imk  tt  tlte 
editor  is  coniptiratively  easy.  It  is  otherwise 
however  when  (as  is  sometimes  found  with 
Ebindel,  and  still  men  frequently  with  Bach) 
nothing  whatever  is  aiven  oxceptin;^  a  lia*;8, 
especiiUly  if,  as  often  nappens,  tins  bass  is  not 
even  f^red.  In  the  ftUowing  qaolation*  Ibr 
i'\:uiip]>>.  taken  from  Badi'a ' Magiuficat*  (* Quia 
lecit  mihi  magna*), 


it  in  o])viot»  that  If  nolihlng  but  the  haw  part 

he  played,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  composer's 
intentions  will  be  the  residt.  Here  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  tiie  outline 
of  the  harmony.  Tlie  difficulties  presented  by 
Hiich  [laMMiges  as  these  have  been  overcome  in 
the  most  masterly  maaner  by  Bdbert  Fnui^  wbo 
fills  up  the  soon  thos— 
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Cter.  tClar, 


Bf  comparing  the  added  parts  (which,  to  save 
space,  are  given  only  in  oomprested  soore)  with 
the  ori>,nn:il  base,  it  Mrill  be  seen  that  they  are 

all  ft)undcd  on  siigLje^tiuiis  tlirown  out.  bo  to 
•peak,  by  Bach  hiimelf,  on  idea^  indicated  in  the 
baas,  and  it  ia  in  obtainin;;  unity  of  design  by 
the  aeieiltific  employment  of  Bach'H  own  materiul 
that  Franz  showa  himself  so  well  fitted  for  hia 
self-imposed  labour.  It  ha^  been  already  said 
ihftt  Bach  requires  mure  pi)l\^>1ionic  treatment 
of  the  part*  than  Handel.  The  following  extract 
from  Franz's  ucore  of  *  L' Allegro'  ('Come,  but 
keep  tliy  wonted  state')  will  show  the  different 
methrxl  in  which  hv  filln  up  a  fi:riired  I'.oss  in 
Handel's  music    TLu  oiigiual  stondo  thua — 


Here  It  wHl  be  eeen  there  no  attempt  at 
imitative  writing  Nothing  is  done  beyninl 
harmonising  Hatulul's  bass  in  four  parts.  The 
harmoniei  are  given  to  clarineta  and  ba«doon«  iu 
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order  that  the  firbt  entry  of  the  strin^^,  which 
takes  place  in  the  third  bar.  may  prodnee  the 
rtmtrast  of  tone-colour  do^i:,'!!!' !  I  v  the  coinp'^ser 
6.  It  is  quite  iiiiposaible  witluu  the  limit.-*  of 
such  an  article  as  the  present  to  deal  exhamiti  vely 
with  the  8a1>ject  in  hand;   enough  haa,  it  is 
hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner 
some  of  the  Tarioo^  ways  of  filling  up  tiie 
orchestration  from  a  figured  bass.   This  however, 
though  uerhaps  the  most  important,  is  by  no 
neana  the  ooly  caae  ia  wUeh  adfitioiial  ac- 
companiments are  requiii'l  or  introtluoe!  It 
waa  mentioned  above  that  the  conipoeitiou  of  the 
ordieatra  In  the  daye  of  Badi  ana  Handel  wm 
very  different  from  that  of  our  own  time.  Tliis 
is  mure  especially  the  caae  with  Bach,  who 
employ's  in  hie  aoorea  many  instnimeDti  now 
altogether  f  iHeii  into  disuse.    Such  are  the  viola 
d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  oboe  d'anum^ 
the  oboe  da  caoda  (which  he  eometimes  ealla  the 
'  taille '),  and  several  others     In  adapting  the^e 
work*  Sac  perfiormanoe,  it  ia  neceeaaiy  to  Bah> 
stitttte  for  these  obsolete  Instmments  aa  far  m 
posjiiblc  their  modern  equivalent'*.    Betiides  thi», 
both  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for  the  trumpets 
passaged  which  on  the  instruments  at  present 
employed  in  our  orchestras  are  simply  impos- 
sible. Bach  frequently,  and  Handel  occasionally, 
writes  the  trumpet  parts  up  to  C  in  alt»  and 
both  retiuire  from  the  playen  rapid  pnmtgm  In 
high  notes,  the  execution  of  wliich,  eren  ■where 
possible,   is    extremely  iiU' crtain.      Thus,  in 
probably  the  best  known  piece  of  saomd  mosic 
in  the  world,  the    Hallelujah  chorus   in  the 
'  Messiah,'  Haiulel  has  written  D  in  alt  for 
the  first  trumpet,  while  I'aeh  ia  the  'Cum  Sniirtift 
Spiritu'  of  his  great  .Mass  in  !»  minor  ha-?  cvai 
taken  the  instrument  one  note  higher,  the  whole 
first  trumpet  part  as  it  stands  being  abaolntely 
unplayable.    In  such  cases  as  the^e  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re-write  the  trum{>ct  parts,  giving 
the  higher  notes  t  )  some  other  instrument.  Tliis 
is  what  Franz  has  done  in  hi.s  editions  of  Rach's 
'Magnificat'  and  ' Pfingsten-Cantate,'  in  which 
he  has  nssd  two  clarinets  in  C  to  relnlbvee  n&d 
as!«i.st  the  trumpet  jmrts.    The  key  of  both  pieces 
being  D,  the  clarinets  in  A  would  be  those 
usaaUy  employed :  the  C  clarinets  are  hero  used 
in.st- .1'],  Ixi-a'i'C  tlieir  t^n'-,  th  -n^-h  less  rich,  i? 
more  piercing,  and  thei^f  >re  approximates  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  high  notes  of  the  trampet. 
<)nt!  example  from  the  opening  cliorus  of  the 
'  Magnificat '  will  show  how  the  arrangement 
is  einoted.  Bash's  tmrnfiet  parts  and  thinr 
equivalents  In  Taaa'§  soon  will  alonn  be 
ciuoted. 
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tr 


3  Trombe  im  D 

-I  


P 


These  trumpet  iMurts  are  Msuredl^  not  easy; 
•till  they  Are  pCMBoibk.  M«Ddi' 
•lien  tM  whole  iumge  thui :~ 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  amount 
rererenoe  far  tih*  Miibor*i  intentioiM  ihown 
IB  the  above  arrangtjment  has  nnt  always  been 
cvuiced  even  by  great  miudciaiu  in  dealing  with 
tbemretofoUierB.  Mozart,  in  his  aimgeinent 
o'  the  '  Messiali,'  thought  fit  to  re  write  the  Boug 
'Ike  trumpet  shall  sound,'  thongh  whatever 
it  may  have  preaonted  to  ma  trampeter 
itltta  (/tfn  proved  l>v  Mr.  Thomas  Harper 
ad  othen  that  Handel's  trumpet  part,  though 
^ifficolt,  is  certainly  not  impossfble.  Ifendels- 
•oha,  in  hia  score  of  the  'Dcttingen  Te  Deuni.' 
W  ahend  (and  we  venture  to  think  entirely 
9*^)  Hnrml  of  the  recy  dnncterisftb  trumpet 
pertiwludl  fonn  w)  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
*oric  As  one  example  out  of  several  that  might 
^  <IMtod,  we  i^ve  ino  opening  8>-inphony  of  the 
cWna 'To  theoOMnihiii.'  Handd  mitet 

tlViMi6« 


Flauti 


Oboi   f      ^  . 


i 


Clarindli  in  C 

1^  „   I  r9=^ 


i 


r 


ll-e^ 


=5q 


Corni  in  1> 


^1  rq 


-J 


m 


and,  still  worse,  when  the  symphony  is  repeated 
in  the  original  by  oboes  and  baiu^oonH,  the 
arranger  gives  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
trumpets  and  druiu«,  entirely  disregarding  the 
ideas  of  the  oomposer.  The  chief  objection  to 
be  urged  against  such  a  mrtluHl  of  procedure 
as  the  above — so  unlike  Mcntlcltusolm'H  UHual 
reverence  and  modesty ' — is  not  that  the  instm- 
inentatir>n  is  cban<,'r<l  or  added  to,  but  that  the 
form  and  character  of  the  passage  itself  is  altered. 
Every  arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its 
own  fnerit-s ;  but  it  will  be  generally  arlmitted 
that  however  allowable  it  mav  be,  nay  more, 
however  neoesssry  it  fnqamUj  1m,  to  change 
the  (IresH  in  which  ideas  are  presented  to  ub,  the 
ideas  themselves  should  be  left  without  modifica- 
tion. 

7.  Prsidsi   the    rases    nlre.ifly   referred  to, 

paH-a^cH  are  frequently  to  be  fouml,  esjiecijilly  in 

'  Thr  T>-  I)<-(im  »n<l  A-  i<  wi  n-  ln>triirtii'nt<f|  hr  M' n.li  l>?iitin  M  *n 
«crri><-  t<'r  7.i]<rT.  Thf  itatf  on  tin-  >IS.  .  '  A-U  1»  Jnnuarj  \fO.  H» 
■aentloiu  them  In  •  letter  to  I>cTrknt  In  HSU.  tpttkiag  of  hb  addltloBt 

10  Om  ts  9m  ts 'talwptdtffciM  or  »  fw  «Ait»T  kind,  aMitai 
M  I  aav  iisilir  tai.  wMek  I  sn  mOam  to  wumi.'  Ub  • 

tttn  vMkM. 
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ihe  works  of  Bach,  in  which,  though  no  ulmilete 
iaalnimente  are  empbyed,  and  though  everjthing 
is  pcrftK'tly  practicable,  tlie  efft  i-i,  if  [>lavt'il  its 
written,  will  in  our  modem  orchetstraa  altogether 
differ  from  that  dedgned  by  the  oompoaer. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bach  in  1730*  wo 
know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  band  for  which 
he  wrule.  Baridea  vbe  wind  inalruiiMiia^  it 
contained  only  two  or  at  most  three  firet  and 
aa  many  second  violins^  (wo  first  and  two  second 
▼iolas,  two  ^okmodloa  and  one  dovUe^Mia,  thir- 
teen string  in  all.  Against  so  small  a  force 
the  aolo  passages  for  the  wind  instruments  would 
•tsnd  oat  wtth  ft  prominflnoe  whidi  in  our 
modem  onliotras,  often  containing  from  fifty 
to  dxty  striogSi  would  no  loiu»r  exist ;  and  aa 
an  the  parti  in  Baeh*a  nnine  are  afanoat  in* 
variably  of  equal  importance,  it  follows  that  the 
wind  parts  must  be  strengthened  if  the  balance 
of  tone  is  to  be  preeerved.  This  is  especially 
the  c^une  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  quoting  an  entire  page  of  one  of 
Badi'a  looree,  to  give  an  extract  clearly  showing 
tUa  point.  Those  who  are  &railiar  with  his 
works  will  recall  many  passages  of  the  kind. 
One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
moat  striking  examoles  is  in  the  diort  clinnts 
'Lass  ihn  krcuzicren  in  the  'Passion  aooorUing 
to  Matthew.'  Here  an  important  counterpoint 
ia  given  to  tlie  flutes  abore  the  Toices  and 
stringed  inBtrument<9.  With  a  very  small  band 
and  chorus  this  counterpoint  would  doubtletiis  bo 
heardf  but  with  our  large  vocal  and  instrumental 
Ibioea  it  must  inevitably  be  lost  altogether. 
F^anz,  in  his  edition  of  the  'Paiuiiun,'  }iaa 
reinforced  the  flutea  by  the  upper  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  which  po89ef«8  a  great  similarity  of 
tone,  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  more  inciaive 
aualitv  make  themselvaB  diatinctly  heeid  above 
toe  other  instruments. 

8.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  organ  was  almost 
invariably  used  in  the  choruses  to  wappmt  the 
voices,  and  give  fidlness  and  richness  to  the 
general  body  of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart's 
axrangements,  whidi  were  written  ht  per- 
foriiiance  without  an  oigan,  he  has  supplied 
the  place  of  that  instrument  by  additional  wind 
parts.  In  many  of  the  choruses  of  the  '  Messiah' 
^e.g.  'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  Got!,'  '  But  thanks  be  to  God,'  etc.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  fill  in  the  luurmonv 
18  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  the  organ  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to 
n  rich  and  sonorous  instrumentation,  that  this 
music  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes,  or 
sometimes  with  strings  alone,  would  sound  so 
thin  as  to  be  distasteful.  Henoe  no  reaaonaible 
objection  can  be  nia<lo  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
harmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and  contain 
nothing  inoooaistent  with  tfie  spirit  ot  the 
original. 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  oonneoted  with  our  present 

subjiM-t.  It  not  8<'l(loni  happens  th.-\t  in  additional 
aocumjpauimenUi  new  matter  in  introiluced  fos 
*  Sm  BIttar,  '  Jetena  MmUm  Itach,- U.  1^3. 


which  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  originaL 
SomeCiBMsa  tiie  oompoea's  idea  is  modified,  eome' 

tinit  ?  it  is  a'hled  to.  Mozart's  ncores  of  Handtl 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind;  on  the  other 
hand  Fran%  Ot»  nost  eonseientioas  of  wrasagw, 
BcMom  allows  In'm.self  the  least  liberty  in  this 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
abaolnte  nde  in  tins  matter;  the  only  teat  m 
success.  Few  people,  for  instance,  would  object 
to  the  wonderMlv  beautiful  wind  iiarts  whidi 
Moort  haa  addedf  to  'The  people  ttat  walked 
in  darkness,'  though  it  must  Ijc  admitted  that 
thcnr  are  by  no  means  Handelian  in  character. 
It  is,  ao  to  speak,  Moaart's  gloss  or  eommeBtaiy 
on  Handel's  nuinic ;  and  one  can  almost  fa,ncy 
that  could  HawHai  himself  have  heard  it  1m 
would  have  pardoned  the  liber^  taken  with  lus 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  effect  of  the 
additions.  So  again  with  the  trumpets  and 
drams  which  Mozart  has  introduced  in  the  aong 
'  Why  do  the  nations.'  No  doubt  Handel  oould 
have  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  his  age  to  employ  them 
in  the  accompaniments  to  son|;s,  and  here  again 
the  excellence  of  the  effect  is  its  justification. 
On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended  the  £fiving 
of  Hiiudel's  violin  part  to  a  flute  in  the  air 
'How  beautiful  are  the  feet,'  though  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  change  Mozart  had 
maide  in  the  air  and  chorus  '  The  trumpet's  loud 
clangour'  in  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  in 
which  he  haa  given  a  great  |x)rtion  of  the 
important  trumpet  part  (which  is  imperativ^y 
called  for  by  the  won!.?')  to  the  flute  and  oboe 
in  unison  t  The  passages  aliove  referreil  to  from 
the  'Meanah*  are  ao  well  known  as  to  render 
quotation  superfluous ;  but  two  less  familiar 
examples  of  liappily  introduced  additional  matter 
from  the  'UJe  to  St.  Cecilia'a  Day'  will  be 
interesting.  Inthefiiatof  theae^ 


rM.  1.  s 


from  the  song  '  Sharp  violins  proclaim,'  it  wQl  ha 
seen  that  Handel  haa  written  merely  violins  and 
basHes.  The  dissonaooea  which  Moaart  has  added 

in  the  viola  part» 


are  of  the  luo^it  excellent  etTect^  well  suited 
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aareorer  to  the  obaneter  of  the  aong  which 

tre»ts  of  'jealnus  pangs  and  desperation.'  Our 
hs%  extract  will  be  from  the  song  '  What  paabiou 
cannot  masic  raiw  and  quell  ? '  in  which  Mozart 
Im  tdiled  piziicato  chord.-*  for  the  striqgi  abOT* 
iiK  ob%a(o  pari  fur  the  violoncello. 


10.  It  hai  been  aaid  already  thai  additional 
Mompninienta  mast  in  all  caiea  be  judge<l 
iip"n  their  o»-n  iiicrita.  The  question  ifl  not 
vbether  bat  how  they  should  be  written.  Their 
•anntf  ia  many  cases  has  been  shown  above ; 
*ad  tbey  will  proltably  continue  to  be  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  VVIule  however  it  is 
WiyiMe  to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  as  to 
^iii  niav  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  this 
K^Kct,  there  are  two  general  principles  which 
B*y  be  given  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
Better,  first,  that  all  additions  to  m  More 
laaclj  fur  the  sake  of  increasing  the  noise  are 
v^Mutely  indefensible.  At  many  operatic  per* 
fxmvKxa,  Moaou^  •  *  Don  Giovanni*  and '  F!gan>' 

given  with  copious  additional  aooompaniments 
fcr  trmiibones ;  and  a  conductor  has  even  been 
UowB  u>  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber's  overture 
to  'Euryanthe,'  which  already  containH  the  fall 
complement  of  brass,  with  two  comets  and  an 
(rhjtltide.  All  such  procedures  are  utterly 
Uttctitftic,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Aad  lartly,  no  one  who  writes  atiditional 
*xoinp«ninient8  has  any  right  whatever  to 
t*ai|>erwith  the  original  text,  either  by  aiUlii  g, 
^Un^  out,  ur  largely  modifying  passages.  By 
&U  means  let  such  additiooa  be  made  as  are 
fietded  to  adapt  the  music  to  our  modem 
r^iairements,  but  let  the  changes  be  such  as 

brin^'  out  more  clearij,  aoi  to  olinare  or  alter 
\ht  thoogbi  id  the  owipcwf.  Tbete  additiam 


nioreover  should  be  in  tmison  with  the  ipirit^  ns 
Well  as  the  letter  of  the  original.  To  hear,  as  ia 
sometimes  to  be  heard,  Handel's  music  scored 
after  Uw  fiMhion  of  Verdi's  grand  operaa  Amn 
an  equal  want  of  artistic  feeling  and  of  common 
sense  on  the  |>art  of  the  arranger.  Those 
additional  accompamraenti  will  always  beat  fidfll 
their  object  in  wliicli  Tnost  reverence  is  shown 
for  the  author's  original  intentions.  [E,  P.j 

A  DEUX  >1AINS  (Fr.).  'For  two  hands.' 
A  term  ^qi^ied  to  music  for  one  perfbinMr  on 
the  piano,  a*  ootrtradiatinpiliihfd  from  A  QDAXBB 

MAINS,  etc. 

ADLCASSER,  Anton  Cajetan.  Bora  1728 
at  Inzell  in  Bavaria.  After  being  a  pupil  of 
Eberlin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  recalled  thence  to  the 
poet  of  organist  to  the  cathedral  and  cembalist  to 
the  court  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died  Dec.  21, 
1777,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  at  the 
organ.  AdIgaMer  was  noted  both  as  organ  player 
and  contrapuntist.  His  works  remain  mostly  in 
MS.  The  principal  of  them  are  a  requiem,  a 
litony,  Mul  ft  nlTW  regfauL  [C.  V,  P.] 

AD  LIBITUM  (Lat.>.  At  the  pleasure  of  the 

performer,  as  recfanlH  time  ami  expression.  Jn 
the  case  of  arnuigeint  nt-s  — '  with  violin  or  flute 
ad  libitum' — it  signitieH  that  the  nolo  inatronieittt 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleastire. 

ADLUNG,  Jacob,  bom  at  Bindersleben,  Er- 
furt, Jan.  14, 1699;  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  mu- 
■Uaa.  His  taste  for  music  came  late ;  tlie  clavier, 
organ,  and  theory,  he  learned  from  Christian 
Reichardt  the  organist,  who  thougli  not  a  musi- 
cian of  the  first  rank  was  truly  devoted  to  hia 
art.  After  the  death  of  Buttstett  in  1727  Ad- 
lung  received  his  post  as  organist  of  the  Kvau- 
gelical  church,  where  ho  was  S'  on  known  for  Ida 
masterly  playing,  and  in  174I  became  profcBgor 
at  the  liathsgyumasium  of  Erfurt.  In  1736  his 
house  and  all  his  poHMsions  wen  bomt,  but 
the  imihiuntcil  man  was  not  discouraLrcd.  He 
taught  both  mutdc  and  language,  wrote  largely 
and  well  on  music,  and  even  constructed  in- 
etnmients  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  thug  made 
a  successful  rcsiiitance  to  adserse  fortune  till 
his  death,  July  5,  176a.  Three  of  his  w<»-ks 
are  of  lastin:^  value  in  mnniral  li(<  r:itnre  :  (i) 
'Anleituny^  zur  musik.  Geluhrtheit,'  with  a  pre- 
face by  Joh.  Em-t  Bfich  (Erfurt.  17.S8);  a  and 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  Hillkr 
(Leitwic,  1783).  (3)  'Musica  mechauica  Organ- 
oedi,  ete.  (Baran,  1 708),  a  treatise  in  two  Tolomea 
on  the  structure,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
oi^an  and  clavi-cymbalum.  Tliis  contains  addi- 
tiona  by  J.  F.  Aoricola  and  J.  L.  Albredit,  n 
translation  by  the  fomier  of  a  treatise  on  the 
organ  by  Biax)S  DE  Celi  Es,  and  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  Adlung.  (3)  '  Musikalisches  KebeBg»> 
Hiira'  (Berlin,  1 768).  (Saa  HiUor't  Lebensb.  ber. 
Musikgelehrten.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADOLFATI,  Andrea,  bom  in  Venice  171 1, 
date  and  place  of  death  unknown;  was  a  pupil  of 
Qalnppi,  oondoctor  «f  the  mnaic  ia  tlta  mvxdi 
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of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Salute  in  Venice,  and  in 
th*fe  of  the  Annunciation  at  Qanoa,  tbo  latter 
from  about  1750  iSXl  hit  death.  Hte  pnnnpal 
oj>era3  are  '  L'Artasenje,'  '  L'Arianna,'  '  Adriaiio 
in  Siria,'  and  '  La  Gloria  ed  il  Fiacere,'  the  fint 
prodtioed  In  Bona  in  1743.  tiie  three  lait  hi 
Genoa  in  1 750-1 752.  He  left  also  BacreJ  com- 
potttions,  oliieflT  Psalms.  •  Arianna'  is  laid  to 
pootain  m  «ir  m  tlte  nmaim  of  fiva  Imrts  to 
til*  biv.  [U.  C  C] 

ADTITFN".  or  A^^>^?■^FN■,  Matjttk  Joseph, 
called  Adriek  l'Ajw^  bom  at  Li^  1766;  a 
Inmi  ringer,  taking  alternate  parte  ^Inth  Chiron 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1 785  to  1^04  ;  after- 
wards  choinnaster  at  the  opera.  In  March  i8i  2 
he  succeeded  Latni  aa  profesaor  of  dadanuttion 
at  tho  £cole  Rojalc  do  Muaique,  and  died  in  the 
following  November,  a  victim  to  the  exajrgerated 
sjrstem  uf  d«clamatian  then  in  vogae.  His  voice 
was  liar.sh,  and  Iiia  method  of  singing  bad,  but 
he  had  merit  as  an  actor.  He  composed  th« 
'  Hymne  h  la  Victoin*  cn  the  evacuation  of  the 
Frraich  territory  in  1 795,  tad  the  hynm  to  the 
mart^  for  liberty. 

Hn  brother  (name  unknown)  iras  hoffnat  Li^e 
1767;  publisher!  fivf  r  llr  f-tions  of  songs  (Paris, 
1 7^  - 1  >io3),  and  waa  tur  a  short  time  choirmasWr 
at  the  Theatre  Feydmu. 

Another  brother,  F^RnTXATn,  vras  a  teacher  of 
singing  in  Paris,  choir  master  of  the  opera  (1799- 
tSoi)  and  composer  of  aoiigi,  [iL  C.  C] 

A  DUE  (Ital.,  '  In  two  parti*),  or  A  9.  This 

expression  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways 
iu  orchestral  scores.  For  the  wind  imtnuiieuts, 
§at  which  two  parts  are  usually  written  on  the 
same  stave,  it  indicates  that  tho  two  jilny  in  uni- 
son ;  for  tho  strings,  ou  tho  other  haiui,  it  phows 
that  the  whole  mass,  which  usually  p'ays  in  uni- 
son, is  to  1)6  divided  into  two  e(jual  part?,  tho 
one  taking  the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower 
notes.  In  practice  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  ■Omnc  which  meaning  Li  intended.       [E.  P.] 

AELST£R3t  GxoROEa  Jacqdxs,  bom  of  a 
musical  family  at  Ghent.  1770,  died  there  1849  ; 
carilloneur  of  that  town  from  17SS  to  iS^^g;  for 
fifty  years  director  of  the  music  at  tbe  church 
of  St.  Martia,  and  oani|nwr  of  much  church 
music  still  performed  hi  Flaadanb  cipeoUDy  a 
•  Miserere.' 

AENGSTL1CH  (Germ,  'fearfully').   A  word  j 
wUeh  ealls  for  notioa  hem  only  on  aoooont  of  its  | 
use  by  Beethoven  at  the  head  of  the  recitative  1 
in  his  MiMsa  Solennis,  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
paocata  mmidi,  ubsrafo  noUa.*  In  thb  iiio«t 
dramatic  and  emotional  part  of  hia  j^reAt  work 
Beethoven  seems  to  realise  the  'prayer  fur 
Inlomal  and  ostenial  peaoa'  whidi  m  glTaa  as 
a  motto  to  the  entire  '  Dona' :  the  fierce  blasts 
of  the  trumpets  alternating  with  the  supplications 
of  tho  voioeo  brii^  beforo  ns  tho  onomy  at  the 
Vrn-  'j-ntea.     As  in  tho  case  of  Accelehaxdo 
lk)«lhoven  has  aocouipanied  the  German  word 
with  ita  Italian  oquivalant  <itim«dlaiNOife. 

JE/OHAN  HARP.    (Pr.  Za  Earpe  ^ 


lienne',  Ital.  Arpa  (TEolo;  Gcr.  Aeolsharft 
Windheu/e.)  The  name  ia  from  Aeoloa  tho  god 
of  tho  wind.  Tho  iaatroment,  of  whidi  tbo  in- 
ventor ii  unknown,  wouhl  apj>ear  to  owe  ita 
origin  to  tbe  monoohord,  a  string  stretched  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  iotmdboara.  Tho  *«Mng 
happening'  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  would  divide  into  varioua 
aliquot  parts  aooordin^  to  tho  Tarying  strength 
of  the  current,  and  thus  give  the  hann  >nic3 
or  overtones  we  hear  in  the  music  of  this 
inatnimont.  Had  tiie  principle  of  Htua  JEo&»n 
harp  never  lioen  discovered,  we  should  in  thc^e 
days  of  telegraphy  have  found  it  out,  as  it  is 
of  freqnont  oooonoaoe  to  hear  mnsAoal  aounda 
from  tele^Taph  wires  which  bfcome  audiV>Ie 
Uux)ugh  the  posta  which  elevate  the  wires^ 
and  asBume  the  fiinction  of  soundboards.  Onoo 
recognised  on  a  uionochord,  it  would  bo  a 
simple  process  to  increase  tho  number  of 
strings,  whieh,  tuned  in  mison,  woold  bo 
diflTeruntU-  afTeoted  in  relation  to  the  current 
of  air  by  position,  and  thus  give  di£ferent  vi- 
brating segmenti,  ttsnaSag  consonant  or  disoonnnt 
chortls  as  the  pressure  of  wind  miglit  df  tenuine. 
That  musical  sounds  could  be  produced  by 
unaided  wind  baa  been  long  known  in  tho  Baat. 
According  to  tradition  King  David's  harj)  lini,or) 
sounded  at  midnight  when  auspendod  over  hia 
couch  in  tho  nerlh  wind ;  and  in  an  old 
Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jone?,  the 
vina,  or  luto  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
produced  tones,  proceeding  by  madoal  Intenrala^ 
by  tho  impulse  of  the  breeze.  In  the  present 
day  the  Chinese  have  kites  with  vibrating  stringSy 
and  tho  Malays  haTo  a  onrioos  JEolian  instrumcmt, 
a  rongh  bamlxw  cane  of  considerable  hei^lit, 
perforatod  with  holes  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
This  is  entirely  a  wind  <x)ntrivanoe^  hot  tlioy 
have  another  of  rolit  bamboo  for  strings.  (C. 
Engel,  'Musical  InstnimeotSr*  1874,  p.  200.) 
St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  hung 
his  harp  so  that  the  wind  miL'ht  pass  through  the 
strings,  causing  them  to  sounii,  aud  to  have  be«n 
accused  of  sorcery  in  oonsequeskoe.  This  was  in 
tho  loth  century.  It  was  not  until  the  17th 
we  maet  with  the  ./Eob'an  harp  iti«  If.  Kirchor 
(1602-1680)  first  wrote  about  it.  He  speaka  of 
it  in  his  'Musurgia  Universalis'  as  being^  a 
new  instrument  and  easy  to  <x>aiitruct,  and 
being  the  admiratloa  of  every  one.  He  describes 
the  sounds  M  not  resemblini::;^  those  of  a  stringed 
or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but  partukiug  of  the 
qualitiea  of  both.  This  is  quite  true,  and  ap- 
plie.«!  to  am'  Btretche<l  Ktrlng  the  sound  of  wlii.  h 
is  made  contiiujous  by  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  a  boWf  and  not  dying  away  as  we  usually 
h«^ar  tlie  tones  of  p'anofortea,  hxups,  and  ^uit.ir«. 
ThouuMin.  in  the  'Castle  of  Indolence,'  iu  wt-ll- 
known  lines,  deseribea  tho  .^lian  harp,  but 
except  one  phrase,  'such  sweet,  such  Bad,  such 
solemn  airs  divine,'  nm.»cd  the  elegiac  note  that 
distinguishes  the  instrument.  Matthew  Young, 
bishop  f  f  <'l  )nfert,  in  his  'Enquiry  into  the 
Principal  Piienomena  of  Sounds  and  Musical 
String**  (t7N)i  8^vo>  full  pairtionlairi  of  it,  and 
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offisn  a  tTieon*  of  its  ppncmtlon  of  Botiml.  Tt 
ako  g»inad  Attention  iu  Germany  «boai  ih» 
■me  tima,  tiin)ii);h  a  descriptioa  of  it  in  tiM 
•G<fttinj,'^en  Pock'  t  Calendar  for  1 79 2.  11.  C. 
Kodi,  »  Gecmaa,  appear*  to  Imro  bestowed 
Ihn  mnit  aMenli<m  upon  the  eiRMt  obtMiwble 
by  rarjiru,'  the  construction  .iml  etriiii^'n^  of 
the  luup ;  but  it  ie  of  little  im|)ortimce 

vtMOer  tlM  tone  be  »  little  louder  or  m  little 
liifter,  the  iinj Tension  to  tlerive^I  from  the 
ioftnune&t  is  m  attainable  from  one  of  sim^e 
baQd  ae  from  dooUe  harp*,  or  ftom  one  with 
weighted  («|>tin)  string's  atMtHj. 

An  .^£oliaB  harp  i«  usually  about  three  feet 
long,  fire  indiea  faraad,  and  tteee  inebee  deep;  of 
pine  wrx>"l.  with  beech  erula  for  insertion  of  tho 
tminj^  and  hitch-pin%  and  with  two  narroiv 
Wdgea  of  haid  wood  over  whidi  a  doaen  catgut 
jtriaji?  are  Btretcheil.    Those  are  tunwl  in  tho 
most  exact  unison  possible,  or  the  beats  caused 
Iff  tbeir  di€faraaoe  wodd  be  dfaagreeebla.  The 
dir^.ction  9'>iiietime«  atta<-he<I  to  tune  by  mter- 
vtii  of  fourths  and  tiftha  is  only  misleading. 
The  tenaioB  ehoidd  be  knr;  ia  other  words,  the 
rtr'n^'n  be  ra^er  slack,  tho  ftmdamcTital  nnto 
not  beii^  noticeable  when  the  instrument  sounds. 
TiNra  are  nmllj  two  soundholes  in  the  eoond- 
board.    The  ends  are  raih.e<l  alx>ve  t>in  stn'nt^ 
•bout  an  inch,  and  support  another  pmo  board, 
buteeun  which  and  the  eooaidboard  tlie  draoght 
pf  air  iii  dirf>  te<l.    To  hear  th^  ..'Eolian  harp 
it  should  be  pko&d  acrcws  a  windovr  sufficiently 
QB— ed  to  admit  of  its  introdnotion,  and  situated 
wliquely  to  tlie  directirin  of  the  wind.  The 
etrenini;  time  is  tiiti  h^t,  aa  the  feelings  are 
tiben  more  attuned  to  the  chords  we  are  to 
l-?ten  to.    Tho  modifications  of  tone,  increa^ini^ 
sad  decreasing  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  foiom 
«r  iMtiilinriiliii.  are  perfectly  enchanting.  An 
TTurtrjiTiCnt  pr-xhjcini,'  chonlrt  l>y  the  wind  ah)no, 
without  oar  miarftaaac^,  stiitmlaten  the  faucy,  und 
1*  in  itself  an  attractive  phenomenon.  The  sounds 
are  so  pure  and  perfectly  in  ttme,  that  no  tuning 
we  mij^ht  aooompli^h  could  rival  it.   I'or  we  have 
her«  a<  it  tempered  intervals  but  the  natural  tones 
of  t!  e  i!triu<jTt,  the  half  or  octavo,  the  third  or 
intfcj-val  of  tho  twelltii,  and  »o  on,  in  an  arith- 
metical progression,  up  to  the  sixth  division, 
the  whole  vibratinf,'  length  hi  in::'  taken  aH  tho 
Suai — we  aro  lijitcnin<,'  to  full  aiul  p  a.-vr- 
wmmj.   But  the  next,  tho  Heventh,  still  in  con- 
pnrnan'~e  with  the  h»we-t  note,  in  effect  not  unlike 
tite  duh  sad  iuin<  r  »ixih,  but  still  more  mourn- 
Col,  ia  to  our  ears  transcendental,  as  our  musical 
fTst^in  d<>es  not  know  it :  and  it  would  he  too 
much  out  of  tune  with  other  intervals  conso* 
■■Sit  to  th0  kS!f«ote  for  a  huimioa  to  onr  scales. 
We  are  imprmed  with  it  as  by  a  wail — in  the 
word^  of  Ccd^idge  a  'sweet  upbraidin/,'  ^'The 
/£dian  Havp^'  Paema,  L  190)— to  bo  fcUowed  as 
the  wind  pressure  increases  by  more  and  more 
angry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in 
the  next  higher  octave,  especially  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
to  shriek  aod  howl  until  the  abating  gust  of  wind 
mSms  tho  lower  bmrntilnl  harmonie*  to  pre- 


(Inm'nate  a^^'aln.  The  mind  find.s  in  this  return  a 
choral  echo  as  of  some  devotional  antiphoa,  at  least 
this  has  been  the  wnWs  ezpenenoe,  and  not  the 
mingling  of  violins,  flutes,  harps,  and  chromatic 
aeqaenoee  by  which  eome  have  described  it.  The 
.AoUaa  harp  ie  nalnte*!  mtude ;  tnaa**  mnsio  ia 
an  art,  implylnrj  selection.  He  choosca  intervals 
to  construct  his  scales  with,  and  avoids  ratios 
that  do  not  ooiaoide  with  hu  iastbctivo  feeling 
or  intenti(tn.  [A.  J.  H.] 

.JULIAN  MODE.  The  ^fkilian^  who  migrated 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  lath  century 
B.C.,  have  the  cre<lit  of  improving  the  system 
of  the  Greek  music  by  the  addition  of  another 
TBTBACHORD.   Very  great  uncertainty  obecnres 
this  sulijecb;  indeed  from  the  earliest  rc^corda 
we  can  find,  it  would  seem  that  from  timo  to 
time  the  Oreek  modee  experienoed  iShom  ohangeH, 
re;ranled  hy  some  aa  deterioratioru",  by  others 
(probably)  as  imj  ^oveuienta,  to  which  sil  living 
art  ii  neoeesarily  subject.    Whether  they  owed 
their  ori^anal  iiiij>resrtivtnes?^       the  varieties  of 
their  intervals,  or  to  some  kind  of  proeodaic  time 
peculiar  to  each,  or  to  the  oomUnation  of  both, 
we  read  the  followin^j  etilogy  on  their  native 
energy,  and  also  a  lament  over  their  too  general 
neglect,  in  a  qnoCation  dted  by  Dr.  Bumey  from 
Il.  rarliih)*  of  Pontus,  a  oontemponuy  of  Phito 
and  Aristotle  (about  335  B.C.).  Describing 
what  be  then  ityled  lAe  threo  moot  andent 
mtwles,   he   says,  'the  Dorian  is  grave  and 
magnificent,  neither  too  diffusive,  ^y,  nor 
varied;  bnt  eevere  and  vehement.  The  jBolian 
in  )^and  ami  j>oinpous,  thou^'h  8omefi:T.i  3  8<H^th- 
ing,  as  it  ia  used  fur  the  breaking  of  hor««s,  and 
the  reception  of  guests ;  and  it  baa  Ukowiao  aa 
air  of  simplicity  and  confidence,  smtablo  to 
pleasure^  hive,  and  sood  cheer.   Lastly,  flia 
/omm  ia  neither  brimant  nor  efleniBate,  bat 
rough  and  au.^tore ;  with  snmo  dej^reo  however 
of  elevation,  force,  and  energy.    But  in  these 
timee,  sineo  the  oormntioii  of  maBnora  baa 
Biibvertfvi  evorythin;:,  tlio  true,  orii,nnal,  and 
specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each  mode  are  lost.* 
(Dissertation  on  tlie  Mosio  of  the  Andente,  4to.f 
p.  60).    Lut  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
may  liave  Ix^en  the  nature  of  the  Greek  m<Klai^ 
we  have  their  counterparts  and,  as  it  were,  their 
living  defendants  in  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  .MonM 
which  stiU  bear  their  nam^,  and   are,  noost 
likely,  if  not  the  same,  yet  tbe  legitinAtO 
inheritors  of  their  peculiar  lineaments  ;  nor  tn 
ht  audience  in  the  present  day  are  they  found 
destitute  of  tluir  pannta*  iwied  and  Mtmedra 
characteristics. 

The  authentic  i¥)olian  mode — or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  Hyper- ^lian— as  wo  now  know  it,  la 

the  ninth  of  the  chiTT'  h  Trr^'lf^,  R^nTo«i,  or  tones, 
as  they  are  v&riuu'^ly  calic<l.  its  notes  range 
Uius— as  in  the  modem  minor  acale^  tboqgb 
without  any  accidentals  in  ascending : — 


The  Jfyper-.Edian  Mud'.  Authentic 
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and  its  melodies  are  contajncd  witliin  the  oetare 
from  A  to  A.  Tlie  division  of  the  scale  is 
'hannonio^'  the  diaj>ente  i,A  to  E)  u  below 
the  dintossaron  (E  to  A).  TkOB  the  final  tM  A, 
aad  tlie  dumiimut  K. 
9. 


Its  plagal  mode  is  called  the  TI  v  po-.^lian,  and 
basthe  'arithmeti^^ar  f'.iviMinn,  i  c  thodiatessartm 
below  the  diapeute.    iiero  thu  imai  is  A,  and 


Willi  iti  diatcMiMron  and  diA|%at« 
te-^    "    I    "  ■ 


The  melodies  in  the  Uypo  i£<diaa  mode  range 
ftom  die  tamih  bebw  to  die  fifth  above  the  final 

A.  The  domiruiit  is  C  in  this  plftj^^al  nnxle, 
according  to  the  rule  that  'the  domiomnta  of 
the  pla^  modes  are  dtvays  the  third  below 
the  dominants  of  the  relative  authentic,  iinle'^fl 
this  third  happens  Co  be  when  the  nearest 
■ound  C  is  substituted  for  it^*  as  appears,  for 
example,  in  the  eighth  mode. 

The  pitch  of  the  authentic  .^liau  scale  being 
higher  than  is  eosveBiaBt  for  many  voices  led  t4> 
its  l>ein,'  often  transposed  a  fifth  lower  by  the 
UBo  of  the  B  tiat.  The  scale  will  thus  begin  on 
D,  and  the  semitonea  (as  in  oior  modem  minor 
Hcalea)  will  fall  in  the  same  places  an  l)ofore,  viz. 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
aotee  ef  theaoelB* 


5- 


In  this  position  the  ^£olian  mode  is  apt  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Dorian,  or  first  mo<Ie,  with 
which,  when  thus  transposed,  it  corresponds, 
except  in  the  upper  t^trachord,  tiie  semitone  of 
which  in  the  IX.rian  ni'>de  falls  between  tlie  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale.  The  transposed 
final  u  D,  and  the  dominant  A,  as  in  the  first 
mcxlc,  but  the  semitones  fall  (as  in  the  un* 
tramposed  position)  between  the  second  and 
third  of  the  scale  (E  and  and  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (A  and  hb'.. 

Thu  service-books  conUin  iijmns,  antiphons, 
etc.,  which,  tiraqfj^  belonging  originally  to  this 
^olian  mode,  are  sometitnea  a!*criljed  to  the  t\vit 
Dorian  modes  ;  and  tliu  scale  of  the  Hypo  I)unau 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hyper-^lian,  but  an 
octave  li>wer,  and  having^  of  coup'f^  itn  fnv>i  pU^'al 
character  and  treatment,  and  thua  uitlcriii^ 
the  authentic  Hyper-.£olian. 
Bnmplei  of  the  .£oli«n  mode  m»j  be  fiiund 


^OLODION. 

I  In  the  chorales  'Puct*  natus  in  Bethlehem,* 
1  No.  12,  and  ' Hcrzliobator  JciiU,'  2^o.  ill,  of 
r.aeli's  '371  Choralgeeange.'  The  latter  is  from 
the  8t.  John  Passion.  MorArt's  Requiem  may 
be  sud  almost  to  begin  and  end  with  the  .^Golian 
scale,  for  the  'Te  ^oet  lijiBnus*  and  'Lnx 
./Etema*  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  given  in  tlie 
melody  of  the  'Tonus  Peciqgrinii^*  wiiioli  ie 
fi>uiided  directly  on  ^is  scale. 

It  may  be  weU  to  state  here  thai  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  kind  of  counterpoint 
the  ancient  tonea  h»fe  been  hanntmised  both 
in  the  organ  acoompanfanent,  and,  for  scene 
Portions  of  the  divine  service,  in  vocal  parts ; 
and  although,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  Gregocinn 
mnno  need  in  the  antiphonan,  pwltm,  hymn»> 
ries,  etc.,  of  the  Western  churL-he:*,  it  is  fjuud 
expedient  to  use  vocal  unisons  (or  octaves)  with 
oTi:^  aooomipaninMnt  in  all  ordinery  services, 
\ '  t  the  psahn  tones  have  for  centurie*  l>een  sung 
in  the  ISistine  Chapel  (whore  there  is  no  organ  nor 
other  instrament)  with  vocal  harmonies  in  three 
parti*,  U>  which  I'  i'ti;  atlde^l  a  fourth  part  for  the 
soprano.  Gaiibrius  arrai^ed  them  in  the  15th 
eentury,  and  the  style  of  vocal  aooomtMnimeDk 
called  Faux-boi  RDOX,  in  which  he  set  them,  ha^l 
grown  up  gradually  and  very  generally  in  the 


dkorcfaes^  most  probably  fiNWi  tiM 

and  R'lhfteqiient  improvements  of  the  organ. 
Some  intimations  of  this  are  contained  in  the 
'Hionlegua*  of  Giddo  Aietino^  mitten  in  the 
Utter  port  of  the  nth  centuiy.  (T*H.] 

.MOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  *  free  reed* 
instrument,  invented  about  iSag  by  Meisn. 
WheatstoiM.   It  consisted  of  a  foer  frse  nrnHa, 

which  were  fixed  into  a  metal  plate  anil  bhi-wn 
by  the  mouUi.  As  each  reed  was  furuitihed  witii 
a  separate  aperture  for  suppl3ring  the  wind,  a 
8iai))le  melotiy  conM  of  CKunH;  he  played  by 
moving  the  imtrumt:ut  backwards  and  forwards 
befbre  the  mouth.  Its  value  for  artistic  purpoaee 
was  TuV ;  itd  only  intcTc^t  is  a  historical  one, 
skA  buiu^  ouo  of  the  earliest  aLtciupts  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  discovery  of  the  free  reed. 
The  aeolina  may  be  regarded  as  the  fint  germ  of 
the  AocoHDiox  and  Concebtina.  [E.  P.] 

^LODIOX,  or  .i:()LODICON  (al*o  called 
in  Germany  H'iiidhaniKmika),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  resembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produced  from  Btecl  nprijigs.  It 
had  a  compass  of  six  oct;ive3,  and  it«  tone  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  harmonin'r,  There  is 
mnw  controversy  as  to  ita  original  inventor; 
most  authorities  attribute  it  to  J.  T.  Eschenbach 
of  H.tmliiirjj;,  who  is  said  t<i  have  first  ma<le  it 
111  i&oo.  V'ariuus  improvcmeittii  were  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechanicians,  among 
whom  may  be  name»l  Schmidt  of  Presburg,  V<>it 
J  of  Schwtsiufurt,  JSebiisti;ui  Midler  (1826V  and  F. 
Sturm  of  Sllhl  (1833).  The  instnunent  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  haraionium.  A  modi* 
hcation  of  the  a-olodion  was  Uie  ^oUiKLAVIUl, 
invented  about  1SJ5  by  Schortmann  of  Buttel< 
stad^  in  whiok  the  reeda  or  ifirii^  whioli 
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pnidaoed  the  voond  were  made  of  wood  inBtead  ' 
of  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  too*  WM  made 
•after  aad  twaeter.  The  instmineiit  affpemn  to 
hare  been  soon  forgotten.  A  further  modification 
vu  the  JEOLOifKLODiooir  or  ohoralbon,  con- 
itnicted  bj  Brunner  at  Warsaw,  about  the  year 
iSit,  from  the  dedgn  of  Professor  Hoffmann  in 
that  atj.  It  differed  from  the  aeolodion  in  the 
bet  that  brass  tubes  were  affixed  to  the  reeds, 
■Kb  ai  in  the  reed-stof*  of  an  organ.  The 
bitrament  was  of  great  power,  and  was  probably 
intended  m  a  substitute  fur  the  organ  in  small 
chorches,  especially  in  the  aeM»npaniineni  of 
ch'irak,  whonco  itf  p'^f m  1  name  chonile<jn.  It 
iai  taken  no  peniiuiicut  place  in  mueicai  history. 
In  the  JMLOPAKTALoy,  invented  about  the  year 
l?jo,  by  Dlugosz  r  f  Warsaw,  the  a-olomeltxlicon 
WW  combined  with  a  pianuforte,  so  arranged 
dMk  the  pteyw  ooold  make  use  of  either  in- 
ftnunent  separatf^h'  or  Ixith  together.  A  som*>- 
wbat  timiiar  plan  iias  been  oocasioualiy  trit^i 
vithlfce  puDO  and  haimoniniiifbnt  without  great 
nee*-  [E.  P.] 

A£&TS,  EoTBius,  bom  at  Boom,  i8ia,  died 
tl  Ihmsehi,  1853  ;  aa  emdnent  flutist  end 
cump'ctr,  studied  under  T^hnn  in  the  Con- 
aerrudre  at  Brussels.  From  1837  to  1S4O  he 
InnUed  pttjftssionaUy  throngh  Franoe  end 
Italj,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels  Btmlied 
etniNMition  under  Fetis.  In  1847  was  appointed 
fmaor  of  the  flute  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
bft  flate  at  the  Theatre.  He  composed  sympho- 
vm  and  overtures,  ae  well  M  ooocertos  and  other 
maAo  tot  the  flute.  IHI.  C.  C] 

AFFBTTUOSO         or  Ckiir  Awrmo,  'with 

teelin^'.*  Tliia  word  is  most  ccTumnnly  found  in 
tach  oombinati<m8  as  'andante  atf«ttuoso'  or 
'aOqgio  afiettiMWo/  thoogb  it  ft  oeoaaioiially 
placed  a!one  at  the  beginning  f  f  ;i  movement, 
is  vh-ch  csLik;  a  s<wewhat  slow  tune  is  intended. 
It  ia  frequently  plaeed  (like  'etpraaiTO*  'csttte> 
bile,' tic,  I  over  a  uln^'le  passaije,  when  it  refers 
i&er%  to  that  particular  phrase  and  notto  the  en- 
tin  mmauA.  Tb»  Gennaa  expnarion* '  Innig,' 
•Mit  ionium  Ausdruck,*  to  ]>e  met  with  in  Sc  Ji  ; 
naan  and  other  modem  German  composers  are 
eiimicnt  to  *  Affetteowk.'  [E.  P.] 

AFFILARD,  Michel  l*,  »  tenor  liflger  in 

tie  choir  of  Louis  XIV  from  1683  to  1708, 
with  a  s.ilary  of  900  livrca.  His  work  on 
at  sight,  '  Prini  ipes  tK's  faciles,*  etc.,  in 
vhich  the  time  of  tlie  airs  in  regulated  by 
•  pendulum, — procursor  of  the  metronome — 
tam-\  through  seven  editione  (Perii^  1691; 
Amstenlam,  1717.) 

AFEANIO,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
iMi  eeutory,  a  canon  of  Ferrara,  and  reputed 
ioTentor  of  the  boMoon,  on  the  ground  of  a 
viad  iiwlniiient  of  his  called  Phagotum,  which 
ii  mtioned,  and  figured  in  two  woodcuts,  at 
^179<^the  '  Iiitro<luctioinChaldaicamlinguam' 
<f  AUMmeei  (Fa via,  1539),  a  work  dedicated 
%  flis  author  to  his  imcle  Afranio.  The  in- 
*trument  sufficiently  resemble*  the  modem 
bassoon  or  fimotto  to  make  good  Afinnio'e  z^ght ; 
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but  the  book  does  not  appear  to  ooniun  any 

account  of  it. 

AFZELIUS,  Abvid  Aogust,  bom  178;;,  a 
Swedish  paetorend  archsologist :  edited  conjointly 
with  Geijer  n  collection  of  Sweilish  iiationM 
melodies,  'Svenska  Folkvisor,'  3  vols.  (Stock* 
holm,  1 81 4-1 6,  continued  by  Arwidsson),  and 
wroto  tlie  hint«iric;il  notes  to  anothtT  rntloction, 
'A&ked  af  Svenska  Fuikah&rpan'  ^btockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZAHI.  AcosTiKO,  wee  »  eedet  of  n 

noble  family  of  Siena,  and  bom  on  Dec.  2,  1578. 
Ho  posacd  the  first  years  of  Ins  profetisional  life 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Matthlee.  After 
a  tame  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  Gernuui  College 
(Vnifore  1603)  at  the  church  of  S.  A{x>llinaris,^ 
and  Bubsequoitly  at  the  Semin  m'  >  liomano.  An 
intimaoy  grew  np  between  lain  and  the  well* 
known  iTiadana,  of  Mantua,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  adopters  of  the  figured  bass.  In  the 
preface  to  his  third  volume  of  'Motetti'  (Zauetti, 
llome.  x6o6),  he  gives  some  instructions  for  its 
employment.  In  1630  he  returned  to  Sien.-i,  and 
became  Maei^tro  of  ita  cathedral,  a  potit  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  probably  in  1 040.  Agazzari 
was  a  member  of  the  Acad^y  of  the  A  rmonici 
Jntronati.  His  publications  are  numerous.  Mid 
consist  of  Madi%iISi  Hotetts,  Psalms.  ICagni* 
ficatst,  Litanies,  etc.,  republished  in  numerous 
editions  at  Rome,  Milan,  Venioe,  Antwerp. 
Frankfort,  end  elsewhere.  Hie  one  eulMtiitttlve 
contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  music 
is  a  little  work  of  only  sixteen  quarto  pages, 
entitled  '  Le  Mualca  Bei^eaIeetie»,dove  si  oontiene 
la  vera  diffinizione  della  IMusicacotne  Scienza  non 
piti  voduta  e  sua  nobilta'  (Siena«  1638);  the 
object  of  wludi  ii  to  defeennine  liow  diiirai  mosio 
should  best  confonn  itself  to  the  Resoluti'^Ti  of  the 
Council  of  T^t.  Palestrina,  however,  had  worked 
nt »  deerer  nreetieel  aolation  of  that  problem  then 
any  which  the  speculations  of  a  scientific  theorist 
could  possibly  evolve.  On  the  authontv  of  Pitoni, 
a  pastond  dnune,  entitled  'Bmnelfo,^  bee  been 
:i-..Tib>'il  to  Agazzari.  It  w.as  i;ri'l>ii!.tt-  !lv  per- 
formed at  Amelia,  and  printed  by  Domeuico 
Domenid  »t  Ronralione  in  1614  (AUnooi,  *T)n^ 
m.nt  ir.:' I ') ;  but  no  aiithor*e  name  ia  Affixed 
either  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  diort  motett  by  Agatxarf  ie  given  by  Fradce 
in  the  'Muaien  divine*  (lib.  Motettorum,  No. 
Ixv).  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGITATO  (Ital.),  also  Co.v  AaiTAZioiTB, 
'agitated,'  'resUe<ts.*  This  adjective  is  mostly 
combined  with  ro'  or  'j  re.-^to'  to  describe 

the  character  of  a  luoveiuL-ui.  In  the  somewhat 
rare  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  any  other 
time  indieaticn  (c  ^.  Mendel.- Fohri"-  '  I  ieder  ohne 
Worte,'  Book  i..  No.  5,  'Piauo  ogituto a  rather 
rapid  time  ie  in^oeted. 

A6NESI,  Maria,  Teresa,  bom  at  Milan. 
1734;  sister  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Marie 
Gaetana  Agnesi;  a  celebrated  pianist  ct  her 

>  IMtA  iioM  nMntioiu  Udi  Mcoad  appointincBt;  bat  b*  Ii  IMk* 
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time,  composed  four  opens,  *  Sofoniabe,'  'Ciro 
in  Atmetuay'  'Nitocri,'  and  'Insubria  conso- 
Imte*  (1771)1  MvenU  cantaitM^  and  many  piano- 
forte conoertoa  and  ■oaat>i»  well  known  in 
Gemanj.  [M.  C.  C] 

A60STINI,  LmHmco,  ham  1 534  at  Ferrari. 
In  boly  orders,  an  !  both  poi-t  and  composer. 
Became  cha^l*master  to  Alfonso  il,  Duke  of 
Erta,  and  died  Sept.  ao,  1-90.  A  ooUeetian  of 
his  masses,  motetts,  and  madi^al^  «iip«H«d 
•liortly  before  his  Hrath. 

AGOSTLNI,  Paol*>,  an  Italian  composer,  who 
■tMidfl  <MI|  in  relief  from  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporary coii!!trvin-  !(.  ITo  \v;ui  U^ru  :it  Yul- 
lerano  in  1593,  ami  was  a  i»uj)il,  at  Kome,  uf 
riernar-liiio  Nanini,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
After  being  or.:;iiu-*t  of  S.  Maria  in  Tnistcvere, 
and  Maestro  «li  (  appello  at  S.  Lc-rcnzo  in  Da- 
maso,  he  Hiu'ceeded  Ugolini  as  Maestro  at  tho 
Vatican  Chapel,  in  iGit).  Unliappily  for  his 
art,  he  died  a  few  months  aftiir  Im  preferment, 
in  the  36th  year  of  hia  age. 

Pit^iui,  w  ho  wouM  Fccni  tnbo  notliin-;  if  not  inac- 
curate, baa  a  iitory  to  the  eH'ect  that  Agoeibiiii 
4»w«d  his  appointment  ei  the  Yntieaa  to  an  un- 
an«\vf»rcil  challenge  to  a  mtj-stc.il  cncotmter,  which 
he  sent  k>  Ugolini,  who  hiul  b««n  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Nanini ;  the  Chapter  conceived  that, 
if  their  Ma<»tro  shunned  a  prufossional  duello 
with  Agoetini,  he  ouglit  to  give  up  his  place  to 
him.  But  th^  b  hvdlj  pnbMo,  ana  Baud, 
Mrith  unnecessary  pcrHeT(?ranro,  exp<ws  ita  im- 
Mobability.  A  more  pleasant  anecdote  is  that 
UriNm  Yin  happened  to  enter  the  Baailtea  ftt 
the  moment  when  a  w  ork  of  Agostini's,  for  forty- 
eight  voices,  after  the  fashion  then  in  vogue,  was 
being  performed  by  the  dieir.  Hie  Pope  stopped 
t'l  l.L-ar  it  out ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  n>9e  and 
bowed  pointedly  to  ita  composer,  to  mark  hia 
■enae  of  its  been^. 

Tlic  cxtint  publishftd  works  of  Agostini  con- 
aist  of  two  volumes  of  Psalms  for  four  and  eight 
Tolcea  (printed  by  Soldi,  Rome,  1619) ;  two 
To!iiT7ir3  of  Magnificats  for  one,  two,  and  three 
Toicuii  (Ibid.,  1620) ;  and  five  volomee  of  Masses 
ftr  eight  and  twelve  vdeea,  published  (Robletti. 
Koine)  in  1624,  i(>2-,.  1616,  16J7.  and  1638  re- 
spectively. He  was  one  of  the  iirst  to  employ 
iMfpe  nttmben  of  vdoea  in  several  choirs. 
Ingenuity  ajid  eh'.,'atu'e  an;  his  prevailing  char- 
acteristics ;  but  that  he  could  and  did  rise  beyond 
theae^  ie  proved  hj  an  *Agnu«  IM*  fbr  eight 
voices  in  canon,  which  was  publi»hed  by  P. 
Martini  in  hie  ^Ssggio  di  CkNttrappunto  Fugato,' 
and  whidi  ia  allowed  to  be  a  raairterpleoe.  The 
fame,  however,  of  A^'oMlini  rests  npon  liis  un« 
published  piec^  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
hie  piodiwtioni.  Tbej  are  preaerved  partly  in 
the  CJorsini  Library,  and  partly  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Vatican.'    A  motett  by  Ag^ostini  is  given 

I  raolo  A«MUnl  mutt  not  Ut  i»nfo«in<!<!>l  «ith  thr  «aril«f  and  1n- 
bttor  LwiOTlco  A«c««lnl  of  Famn.  who.  hnvmg  Uvrd  for  M  y.  i 

ymt%  Md  hsTtaf  beta  Uamtm  at  tbe  OtUiMirmi  or  hu  nMlve  tow  n. 

i  in  ista  Hd  Wt  omtaM  m  WMUlrtwIfc  aaA  smMU  Wiin  i 

nor  «1ta  PMi»  ataBoal  asMllal.  a  ItaSHm,  who  Snd  dsrinc  Um 

iiaMm.  sa  wia  yMtanod  u> 


in  Pmske's  'Mnaim  Divina'  (JJbtr  Motettorum, 

No.ixx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGliilLL,  JoHAX.y,  bom  at  Loth  in  Swedta ; 
studied  at  Linkiiping  and  UpfleL  Appointe<i 
cotirt  musician  at  Caasel  in  1725,  and  in  1746 
conductor  at  JSurembei^  where  he  died,  1767. 
Ho  lelt  nine  publtalied  worfct  (Norembag), 
cnncertrm,  sonfttei^  eto,,  and  tamy  man  in 

mauuticript. 

AGREMENS  (Fr.,  properly  Jgrimetu  da 
Chant  or  de  Mmtiqite  t  Oer.  Maiderm  ;  Enf  . 

Grncf^).  Certjiin  orn.iments  intrtx^'iccd  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  indicated  either 
\sy  aigof^  or  by  nudl  notet,  voA  performed  ae- 
cording  to  certain  rules. 

Vanoua  forma  of  agr^mena  have  been  from 
time  to  time  invented  by  different  oonposei^ 
and  many  of  them  have  attain  fallen  into  ditfu.i'\ 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Ghemboniillte%  n  oelebtmted  FVeneh  otganiit 
of  the  time  of  Louia  XIV  (1670),  and  they  wers 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  MuFfat^ 
organist  at  Pmhmi  in  1695,  who  in  his  yoiith  had 
studied  in  Paris.  Tlie  proper  emj^loyment  of  the 
agremens  in  fVench  music — which,  according  to 
KooMeatt  (Dtctionnaire  de  Moslque,  1768)  wen 
necessary  '  pour  couvrir  un  peu  la  f;ule'>ir  du 
cliant  fi^9ai8' — was  at  first  taught  in  Parii 
by  special  profeasow  of  the  'gout  dn  othant,* 
but  no  definite  rules  for  tht'ir  aj-jiliration  were 
laid  down  until  £lmanuel  Bach  treated  them 
very  fully  in  hia  'Vertndi  iiber  die  wahre 
Art  das  Clavier  zu  spielen,'  in  1752.  In 
this  he  speaks  of  the  great  value  of  the  agre- 
mcns  : — '  they  serve  to  connect  the  notes,  ther 
enliven  them,  and  when  neoe^tsary  give  them 
a  Rpecial  emphasis^  .  .  .  they  help  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  the  music ;  whether  it 
be  sad,  cheerful,  or  otherwise,  they  alw»js  eon* 
tribute  their  share  to  the  effect,  .  .  . 
an  indifferent  composition  may  be  improved  by 
their  aid,  while  witbool  them  even  the  be»t 
melody  may  appear  empty  and  meaning  leas.*  At 
the  same  time  he  warns  against  their  too  fire* 
quent  use,  and  says  they  should  be  as  the  oma* 
nienta  with  which  the  finest  building  may  bs 
overladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  be^t  disb 
may  be  spoilt. 

The  a^Trniens  ftceordin?  to  Emanuel  Bach  ars 
the  liubuug,'  V'orschlag,  Triller,  Doppelachla^, 
Mordent,  Anschlag^  SeUeifbr,  achadler,  •»! 
Ereohung  (Ex.  i)« 


'  The  Debunii  ifr.  '»*lnnrcment';  Ital.  •tiwuoloT  cMMit  fc» 
«<nit«4  «•  Um  modMB  ptanofotl*.  UoonsUtrd  in  irtvlnjt  to  Uicktril 
tiM  eUvtehonl «  MrMn  tmnbNiKC  nii^wif.  «h)cb  vnAmmk  a  kM  «f 
pulwtion  of  Um  nand,  w1lh<<ut  uxj  intanib  «t  llloSM.  Oa  imng*< 
Imtnunenu  «  tlmiUr  •irtict  U  obUinrd  by  a  ntMlt  MMMak  of  At 
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In  Addition  to  these,  Marpurg  trefttii  of  the 
TTifhinhllft  (Bs.  2),  which  Emanuel  Bach  doea 
nf»t  recognise,  or  at  least  calla  '  u^^lv,  although 
extnordixiarily  in  faahion/  but  wludi  is  hxi^cl^ 
«iplfl|«d  bgr  modem  oompoMn. 

Hachtchlan. 


3. 


have  now  become  obsolete.  Tlioy  are  described 
in  an  uutruction-book  for  the  violin,  called  the 
DirimiA  Violist,  by  CSuistoplMr  Sunpaon,  pab- 
lished  in  1659,  an<l  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  'smooth  and  nhaked  gracea/  The  smooth 
graeee  are  only  adapted  to  gtringed  iutrament^ 
as  they  are  to  be  executed  by  Hridin.rthc  finger 
along  the  ctring;  they  include  the  Plain-beat  or 
Rise,  the  BadSlU  the  DooUeBw^l,  the  Ele- 
vation, theCadent,  and  the Spiringer.  which  'con- 
cludes the  Sound  of  a  Note  more  acute,  by 
clapping  down  another  IHnger  j  tut  at  the  ex- 
pinng  of  it.'  Tlie  effect  of  this  other  fii»'j;or  upon 
the  violin  would  be  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  last 
note  but  one  (the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes) 
■o  that  the  Springer  would  resemble  the  French 
Aecfnt.  The  '  shaked  graces'  are  the  Shaked 
lieat,  liacldall.  Elevation,  and  Cadent,  which  are 
similar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  addition 
of  a  shake,  and  lastly  the  Double  licli^h,  df  which 
no  explanation  in  words  is  attempL<.d,  but  an 
oxanqila  in  aotai  given  as  below  (Ex.  4). 


Ths  principal  agreuiens  of  French  music  were 
tlM  Appogiature.  Trille,  and  Aooent,  whidi  re- 
nmblcd  respectively  the  Vorschlag,  Triller  and 
Ksehscbhig  described  abovfl^  and  in  addition 
^  Mordant — which  appears  to  have  diffared 
from  the  Mordent  of  German  music,  and  to 
h*T«  been  a  kind  of  interrupted  trill, — the  Couy, 
Port  de  Toix/  Port  de  voix  jette,  and  the 
GidMs  pkins  on  btiate*  (Bx.  3). 


•1 


The  a^r^mena  or  ;rraccM  poriiliar  to  old  Enj^lish 
nnc  differed  onsiderably  from  the  alx>ve,  and 

IB  '  Fort  4*  voix.'  «Wdi  oogbt  propvrir  to  akRnUiy  Uve 
°  T'lr  f  t.      iKhUc  (Kdk.  '  Tom    wai  often  called  Cnlcnra  hj  the 
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The  ajr<Jmpns  xw  <}  in  modern  music  or  in  the  | 
perfcumance  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
mn  (he  aociacftttirft,  appofrg^atura,  arpeggio,  mor- 
dent, nachschlai;:,  sluike  or  trill,  ^l;  !'-,  iuid  turn, 
each  of  which  will  be  fuii^-  duatcriUid  in  its  own 
pboe.  [F.  T.] 

AGRICOLA,  Alexander,  a  oomjv>ser  of 
gTtnt  cfh^Lrity  living  at  the  end  of  the  i-;th 
cciitary  aud  beginning  of  the  iCth.  Cfejiptjl  B 
lament  on  the  death  of  Ockenhriu  mentions 

Agrioola  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  whool  of  that  i 
master;  aiul  the  ilat***  of  hia  puhlibluHl  works, 
logcthor  wiili  ;iri  iiitcrestinL:  ej  itajli  printtHl  in 
a  collection  of  motetts  puljliMhtNi  at  \VitttMil>ert; 
in  1538,  furnish  us  with  luatL-rials  fur  briefly 
sket^'liing  his  life.  The  words  of  the  epitaph, 
which  hears  the  title  '  Kpitt;  hiiirr.  Alex.  A;fri- 
colae  Sym]ihouiastae  regies  Cxutaiiae  i'hilippi/  are 

'Musica  quid  defies  f  Periit  mea  aura  docusque. 

Estne  Alttz«iid«rt  Is  meiis  AgricuUi, 
DicageqiM)fa«c«tT  ClKratYoetiiniiiMiniiinque. 

Quis  lot  us  hunc  rapuit?   Valdolt  tmus  ager. 
Qvi*  Belgam  hunc  trftxiti   Ala^us  rex  ipse 
Philippns. 

Quo  iMorl>o  iiiteriit?   F«-1)re  fureute  oLiit. 
Aetas  quae  fuerat  I  Jam  sexagesimua  annua. 
Sol  nbi  ta&o  itMlMit  Yirgwio  c»p{le.* 

The  qucsMoB  'Who  bnraght  flus  Belgian?*  is 

decisive  as  to  hii  nationality.  lie  wa.^  ecrtainly 
educated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  pa-iaod  great 
part  of  hit  life  there.  At  «tt  early  age  he  wae 
di.-tin^'ui»lied  both  as  a  singer  and  perfornnT. 
A  letter  of  Charles  Vill  of  France,  in  Mr. 
Julian  Manhaira  ooUeotioii,  provee  that  he  was 
iu  th;it  kinur's  service,  mi  1  li  ft  it,  with  'ut  leave, 
for  that  of  Iiorenzo  de'  Medici,  whence  Quurles 
reclaimed  him.  Charlea  died  1598.  Petruoel 
publitili  I  ^  ::i  f  A  ricala's  works  at  Venice  in 
1503.  lit)  entered  the  aervioe  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Amtci*  and  eovereiam  of  the  KetheruHide,  and 
followed  him  to  Castile  in  1506.  Tliere  Airricola 
remained  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  jmr  1530),  of  aeute  fever,  in  the  territory  of 
Valladnlid.  Anionii^t  Aji^cola's  kntrvTii  works 
the  most  important  are  two  motetts  for  three 
vdeea  from  the  collection  entitled  '  Motetti 
XXXIII'  (Vcnic-e,  IVtrucci,  150a)  ;  eight  four 
part  songs  from  the  collection  '  CMiti  cento  cin- 
qnant**  (Venice,  Prtmod,  I503) ;  and  a  volume 
of  five  masses  '  MLjse  Alex.  Agricolae '  (Venice, 
Petrucci,  1505).  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  numbier  of  his  compositions  may  still  be 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Spain.  [J.K.S.-B.] 

AGRICOLA,  Gfdkg  Lddwio,  bom  Oct.  25, 
1643,  at  GroaMiu  Fiirra  in  Thuringia,  where 
lua  Ikther  was  clergjnnn  ;  broaght  up  at 
Eisenach  ami  Cutha  and  the  universities  of 
Wittenberg  and  Leipsic ;  kapellmeister  at  Gotha 
in  1670.  Ue  composed  *  Munkalische  Ne- 
bcnsttmden  *  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
ham;  religious  hymns  aud  uiadrigals;  sonatas 
and  prcluden,  'auf  franzosische  Art,'  eto.,  etc. 
He  died  At  Gothn  in  f  eh.  1676  nt  the  1^  of 


thirty  three,  full  of  promise,  but  without  no> 
compliidung  a  styie  fur  himself.  [F.  G.^ 

AGRICOLA,  JoHAMX,  bom  at  Nuremberg 
al>out  1570,  profcs^r  of  music  in  the  Gymna- 
sium ^  Eriiirt  in  161 1,  and  composer  oi 
tiiree  eoUeetlaaa  of  motetta  (Nurunbwg,  1601- 
1611). 

AGRICOLA,  JoRANN  FBirnnicn,  bora  Jan. 
4,  1730,  at  ijobitechen,  Alt*,'nburg,  Saxony. 
His  father  was  a  judpre,  and  his  mother,  Mniin 
MaLj  lalcn  Monke,  froui  Giebrichonstein  near 
Halle,  was  a  friend  of  tlie  gre-at  Uandel.  lie 
began  to  learn  music  in  Im  AKk  year  under  a 
certain  Martini.  In  173^  he  entered  the 
Umvenuty  of  Leipdo  when  Gottsched  waa 
Professor  of  Rhetorfax  But  though  he  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  'humanities''  li'- 
also  studied  nuinic  under  Seba^^tian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worked  hard  for  thrt*e  yt  ars.  After 
this  he  re.sided  at  DrcHikn  and  l]<"r1in.  !»nil 
studied  the  draiuatic  style  under  Grauu  and 
Has.4e.  In  1 749  he  published  two  pamphlets  on 
French  and  Italian  taste  in  music  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Ulibrio.  In  the  followin^j  year  a 
eantataof  his, '  D  Filosofo  convinto  in  amore,'  waa 
performed  liefore  Frederic  the  Grt-at,  and  made 
such  an  impression  ou  the  king  an  tu  iuducc  him 
to  confer  on  Agriooln  the  poat  of  Hof-componisi. 
Ue  had  an  equal  suooesa  with  a  second  cantata, 
'  La  Ricamatrice.'  Agricola  then  married  Signora 
Molteni,  prima  donna  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and 
composed  various  opma  for  I>reeden  and  Berlin, 
as  well  as  much  music  for  the  Church  and  many 
arrangements  of  the  king's  melodies.  Afl^  thie 
death  uf  Graun  (Aug.  8,  1750)  he  wae  made 
director  of  the  royal  chapel;  oat  without  the 
title  of  '  kapellroeister.*  There  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1774 — Nov.  13  (Forkel)  or  Dec.  i 
(Schneider,  Hist,  of  Berlin  Opera).  Agricola'a 
compositions  had  no  permanent  success,  nor  were 
any  printed  exceptiqg  a  psalrn  and  some  chorals. 
He  had  the  reputatioll  of  bcini^  the  best  organ* 
player  in  Berlin,  and  a  good  teacher  of  singing. 
He  translated  with  much  akill  Tou'a  'Opinioai 
de*  Gaatori,*  and  made  wnM  additions  of  'ralue  to 
Adluflf *■  *  Mwdoa  meohamoa  ofgmncedi.*  [F.  O.] 

AGRTCOT.  \,  M.vRTiK,  who'ie  Cermrin  name, 
as  he  hjm:i>elf  tells  us,  was  tSohr,  or  Sore,  waa 
bom  about  ijtoo  at  Sorall  in  Lower  Sileria.  In 
1 5  24  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the  first 
Proteetant  school  at  Magdebuig,  aud  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  June  1  o,  1 556.  Hie  aaaertion 
of  hi.s  hio^'^rnplier  C.i-j>!ir  that  A^Ticola  rea'-lie*! 
the  age  uf  seventy  iim  milled  all  following 
writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  hie 
'Musica  in.^trumentali-  ileurWh,'  which,  noi* 
withstanding  its  polyglutt  title  is  written  in 
German,  he  ttatea  t^t  he  hod  no  'artivum 
rBPceptorfm '  for  music,  btit  harnL-*!  the  art 
y  hiutgelf  while  conxtanUy  oocupieJ  as  a  school- 
master. That  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
musical  ability  but  for  its  German  style,  which  has 
all  the  force  and  flavour  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Luther  himself.  AgricoWs  chief 
protectov  and  fiiend  was  Rbaw,  tiie  senator  of 
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Wittenberg.  miown©d  in  his  own  u  a 
foinUec  of  music.  Thia  excellent  man  printed 
naay  of  Agrioolft'a  wofki,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  named  amongst  others : — '  Ein  knrtz 
deutache  Musica,'  15  28 ;  '  Music-a  instrumenum^ 
deodsA,*  1539*  *3i,  '45  ;  'Musica  figuralis 
daodach,*  15.12;  *  Von  den  ProfK^rtionibua' ; 
'Budiiuenta  .MuHice.H,*  1539.  The  list  uf  the  rest 
willbefewid  in  I  >raii<liiiB'  '  I'ibliothcca  Claadca,* 
p.  ifiio  ;  Walther's  'Lexicon';  Mar^ur^'s 
'Beitnge,'  vol.  v ;  Forkel'a  '  Literature,  and 
Qflriwr'a  'Dictionan-.'  Mattheson  in  his  *£pho- 
rns'  fp.  IJ4)  jiraifU's  hirii  ff  r  havinjj  been  the 
first  to  alx>li»h  tho  'ancient  tnl)iaturc,'  and  adopt 
the  gjTstem  of  notation  which  we  still  employ. 
Hut  this  is  inaccurate.  All  that  A^jricola  pn>- 
poned  was  a  new  'tablature'  fur  the  lute,  butter 
than  tiM  old  one.  On  the  conflict  betwom  the 
oH  and  npw  iiotatinn.  A^Ticola's  writini^B  are 
foil  of  interuat,  and  thi  v  must  bo  studied  by 
erery  one  who  wishes  to  have  an  accurate  viow 
of  tliat  revolution.  Bui  unfivfeniiMolf  they  are 
both  rare  and  co«itly.  [F.  U.] 

AGRICOLA,  WotMAWO  CBBTmropii,  BtwI 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  17th  centiirv,  conipos'etl  a 
'  Fsicicalaa  Moucalia '  ( Wonburg  and  CoJo|{ne, 
16;  I ),  of  miMTn,  and  'EMdciiliu  THinum  oaa- 
tkaqn^*  df  mototla. 

AGTITE.  CxnL  rHnisTiAir,  born  at  TTettst"»<U, 
1739;  died  at  Balienatedty  1 797 ;  oz^ui«t,  com- 
poMT  mx  openw,  thno  piaaofefte  miaUM 
(Leipnc  i79o\  and  a  ooU«ction  of  Littler  (Des- 
•aa,  178a).  Hia  ton,  W.  J.  Albbecbt,  bom  at 
BaUeiMtodi,  1790,  in  i8to  tettiled  «.t  Ldlpsic, 
and  1*^23  at  Dr»'?*.!<  n  as  t«achor  of  Lou^it-r's  syfttini, 
tinder  the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 
l9)6  fbimded  »  nnilar  «stablbhment  aft  Posen. 
Jm^t  he  waa  SeiUll.  KoUak  is  his  bent- 
known  pupil.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUADO,  Diomsio,  l>orn  in  Madrid,  17S4, 
a  rentarkable  perfiirmer  on  the  guitar;  received 
his  rhit-f  instruction  from  (lan'ia  the  i^reat  siiii^er. 
In  l!Si5  he  went  to  Taria,  where  he  asruiciated 
with  the  most  aminent  artistes  of  the  day,  till 
1^2^,  when  he  rpttinie<l  to  Madrid,  and  died 
tbtre  in  1849.  II in  method  for  thu  guitar,  an 
excellent  work  of  its  kind,  passed  through  three 
*?-!iti  :n«  in  Spain  (Madrid.  1825-1843)  and  one 
;n  Paris  (1827).  He  also  published  'Colleccion 
de  los  EtudioB  para  la  guitarra'  (Madrid,  1820), 
'CoIlKi-ion  de  AndantM^'  eta,  and  other  works 
Sar  his  instrument.  [,M.  C.  C] 

AGUILERA  DE  HEREDTA,  SnAnrAW,  a 

tnoiik  and  Spanixh  cornpoM*'r  at  tlie  beginnin.rof  the 
X  7th  omiary.  Hit  chief  work  was  a  collection  of 
Bufnifieato  tor  torn  fivo,  riz,  seven,  and  eight 
voices,  many  of  which  are  fitill  Kun^'  in  the  cathe- 
dcd  of  Saragoia,  where  he  directed  the  muaic, 
ndat  oihar  <^iiidi«  in  SfitAn. 

AGtTJAR]^  LccsnrA,  •  -nry  osletmilad 
singer,  who  suppli' m  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  fa^hko  of  nidt naming  musicians ;  for,  being 
a  aataial  ehiU  of  •  aobH  ibo  waa  alwaj*  an* 
mmoBd  ia  the  plajUUi  wd  mmftfmm  m  Ln 


Battarilliin,  or  Bcwtardtlla,  She  waft  bi>rn  at 
Ferrara  in  1743,  instructed  in  a  convent  by  the 
P.  Lambertini,  and  made  her  debut  at  Fletvnoa 
in  17^4.  Her  triumph  wan  brilliant,  and  she 
was  eagerly  engaged  for  idl  the  principal  towns, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  received.  Sha  did 
not  excel  in  expression,  but  in  exeeution  she  sur- 
passed all  rivals.  This  extt^ot  of  hur  register  was 
beyond  all  comparison.  Sacchini  said  he  ha«l 
heard  her  sing  a.s  hiKdi  as  Bb  in  altissimo,  and 
she  had  two  ^ixmI  (xtavea  btdow  :  but  Mozart 
himself  heard  her  at  l'ariii.%  in  1770,  and  says  of 
her'  that  «h»*  had  'a  lovtly  voice,  a  flexible 
tliroat,  iwd  an  incredibly  high  range.  She  aang 
tb«  foBnmiag  aoCea  and  paaaifea  in  my 
■enoa:— 


Ten  yeara  later,  in  apeaking  of  Mara,  he  says, 
'She  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleaae  me.  Mie 

does  too  little  U>  be  compared  to  a  Bnstardella — 
though  that  is  her  peculiar  atylc— and  too  much 
to  tondi  the  heart  Uke  an  Aloygia  Weba>.*' 
Leopold  Mo/art  »ays  of  li»:r,  'She  ia  not 
handsome  nor  yet  ucly,  but  haa  at  times  a 
wild  lixk  In  the  eyea,  Uke  pe<){>le  who  are  atthject 
to  convulsions,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot.  Her 
conduct  formerly  was  good ;  she  hasf  oonsec^ueutly, 
a  good  name  and  reputation. 

Agujari  made  a  great  st'nKatinn  in  the  carnival 
of  1774  at  Milan,  in  the  serious  opera  of  'II 
TtA^meo,*  by  Colla,  and  ititt  more  in  »  cantata 
by  the  HUne  oompoaer.    In  1780  aha  manied 
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CoU%  who  oompcMied  for  her  most  of  the  mono 
■h«  mag.  She  sang  at  the  Pantheon  CVmoerta 
for  some  years,  fruin  1775,  rectivinu'  a  tcilary  at 
one  time  of  4C100  a  night  for  Mogiug  two  *ong4, 
a  price  which  waa  then  afanpfy  —flmwwt,  cSm 
died  at  Pftrma,  May  18,  1783.  [J.  M.] 

AG  US,  HKNBf,  bom  in  1749,  di^  179S; 
compoaer  and  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the 
Consenrntoire  of  Paris  ( 1 795).  His  works,  which 

display  more  loamin^j  than  gciiias,  oonsist  of 
trios  fur  strings,  two  coiuputiitiun^  fur  v  ioloncello, 
puUialied  in  London^  wliere  he  lived  for  some 

time,  and  six  duoR  om'-'Ttants  for  two  violins, 
published  by  Barbiun  ^i'uxis)  as  the  op.  37  of 

AHTiE,  JoHANN'  IvODOLPn,  churfli  composer, 
bom  at  Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia,  Dec  24, 16^5; 
edueated  at  GSttingen  mad  Brrart.  In  1644  he 
Lecanio  orjani.st  at  Krfurt,  but  BOi^n  after  »ettle»l 
at  his  native  place,  where  in  1655  he  w^as 
appointed  member  of  tite  lenate  and  afterwards 
burgomaster.  He  died  in  full  poss(>»wi>)n  «f  lii^ 
pownta  J  uly  8, 1673.  His  published  oompositionii 
fncdttde  'Compentlium  pro  tendlia*  (1648),  a  trea- 
tise on  singing  which  went  through  three  editions ; 
*  GeistUofa«a  Dialogen,'  '  Symphonien,  Paduancn, 
joA  Ballelea*;  'Thurfngiaotbe  Lue^arlen,*  a 
Mllection  of  church  music;  400  'pnintlichen 
Arien,'  'geistliohen  Conoerte,'  and  'Andachten' 
en  all  the  Simdays  and  Feettvab,  ete.,  ete.  He 

cultivated  llie  aim]  ^  y':v\c  rf  tV.r  horal,  avo'ding 
polyphonic  oountuq>o)ut,  Jiis  tunes  were  for 
loni?  very  popular,  and  are  eiin  txmg  in  the 
}'r  tfjstant  caurcbeg  of  Thnrin<,ra  —  amongst 
others  that  known  as  'Liubfeter  Jesu  wir  sind 
Mer.'    AhJe  left  m  aon,  Johaan  Gtarg,  htmi 

1650,  who  Biicct-cHlcHl  to  his  father's  musical  hon- 
ours, and  was  made  poet  laureate  the  Hanperor 
Leopold  I.  Ho  died  Dee.  2, 1700.  Hi*  bytnn 
tunes  wera  onoe  popidar,  but  «•  not  now  in 

use.  [F.  G.] 

AHLSTROEM,  A.  J.  R,  bom  about  1762; 
m  Swedish  oompoaer,  oguiist  at  the  churcii  of 
St.  James,  Stockholm,  and  court  accompan^-i^-t ; 
composed  sonatas  for  pianoforte  (Stockholm,  1  7 S3 
and  1786),  cantatas,  and  songs,  and  edited  with 
BoTnan  'Walda  svenska  FolkdAnsar  och  Folkle- 
dar,'  a  collection  of  Swedish  popular  airs,  some 
of  which  liave  been  sung  by  Mme.  Lind- 
Goldschmidt.  He  was  also  editor  fur  two  years 
of  a  Swedish  musical  periodical  'MusikaUskt 
TidafSrdrif.'  [M.  a  C] 

ATPLIXGER,  JoHAKK  Carpab,  bora  «t 
Wasiierburg  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  23,  I779-  His 
oosnpositions  are  much  esteemed,  and  performed 
in  the  Catholic  churches  of  South  Germany.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  eight  yearf)  at 
T^eemsa,  after  which  he  settled  at  Venice,  where 
in  conjtmction  with  the  Abbo  Grei,'orio  Trcntino 
he  fuuuded  the  *  Oddon'  Institution  fur  thu 
practice  of  classical  worka.  In  1826  he  was 
rec.illed  to  his  native  country  by  the  king,  and 
appointed  kapellineijtter  of  liis  cuurt  mutiic.  In 
1833  bewever  be  n  tTinied  to  Italy,  anJ  resided 

at  Jtagaino^  ooaqnfinK  himaelf  in  tiie  ooUecCiim 


of  ancient  Hemiral  mono,  which  ia  now  in  the 
Staatriiifaliotbflk  at  Mnaicb.    His  whole  eHbrta 

to  the  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performaooe  of  rlamiral  Tocal  mneio  In  the 
An  Baiiila'  ebrnvb  at  Mimlcb,  erected  in  i9t6, 

HiH  sin^'le  atUimpt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
an  open  of  'Botlrigo  n  Chimen^'  which  waa 
not  Buoeearful.   The  bravnra  airs  Ibr  Mmet 

Schecliner  and  fvr  rcllt^-rini  were  much  liked* 
but  the  piece  shewed  no  depth  of  invention.  Tn 
ebindi  mnaie  however  be  was  reraaricabi y  happy : 
liirt  coiiipitfeitinn.-*  in  this  ilej>artiiitiit  ore  in  the 
free  style  of  his  time^  written  with  great  skill, 
and  fiul  of  rel^ons  fcelinjg,  toneful,  agreeable, 
and  easy  nidtHly,  and  exactly  suited  to  suiall 
church  choirs.  Thegr  consist  of  msssiw,  some 
requiems,  gradtiala,  litanies,  and  psaltns^  with 
acc<'inpaniiiientp  for  ordiC'^tm  m  !  ir^'an,  pub- 
lisliud  at  Munich.  Augsburg,  and  Taris  ^Schott). 
Aiblinger  died  May  6,  1S67.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AICHIXGER»  GiaoOB.   Bora  aboot  1565  ; 

t<x>k  Imly  or  lers,  and  entered  the  Bervice  of 
FruUiurr  Jiu:ub  FuKger  at  Augsburg  as  organist. 
In  1 599  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Bone  to 
jR-rfei  t  himself  in  music.  The  *!ate  of  his  <'eAth 
ia  uuknuwQ,  Ltit  it  is  suppoi»ed  thxit  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  one  of  }iis  woric% 
5»  1613.  In  the  prefare  to  '.Sacme 
Cantiones'  (Venice,  1590),  he  prai-'^ei^  tlie  music 
of  GabtMi;  and  his  works  alf«o  be'^^raj  tha 
influence  of  the  Venetian  g  lux)!.  Tliey  are 
among  the  bt^t  German  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  mark>iof  real  yenins;  and  are  superior 
to  those  of  hiH  contempnrars',  the  learnwl  Gallus, 
or  11  AM)!..  Amougbt  the  inoiit  remarkable  are  a 
'  Ubi  est  fniter,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria**  both 
for  three  voices;  an  'Ailoranius'  for  four;  mnd 
an  '  Intonuit  de  cwlo'  for  six  voices,  the  lawt 
printed  in  ibib  Ffcrileffinm  PotUnae.  A  I.itany,  • 
Stabat  Mater,  and  various  motetts  of  his  are 
printed  iu  I'ro&ke's  '  Musica  divina.'        [F.  G.] 

AIMON,  Pauphile  Lkopold  Fras^ois,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  bom  at  L'lale,  near  A  v  ig. 
non,  1 779 ;  conducted  the  orchestra  of  tlie  theatre 
in  Marseilles  when  only  seventeen,  that  of  the 
Gymnase  Dramatique  in  Paris  1821,  and  of  the 
Th^tre  Fran^ii^  on  the  retirement  of  Baudron, 
i8a).  Of  bis  seren  operas  only  two  were 
performed,  the  'Jeux  Floraux'  (1818),  and 
'Michel  et  Christine*  (18a i}«  the  Ust  with 
great  snooess.  He  also  composed  numerous 
string  quartette,  trios,  and  duos  (Paris  and 
Lyons),  and  waa  the  author  of  '  Coonaiasaaoea 
pr^limhudras  de  L'Hannonie,'  and  other  trea- 
tises. IM.  C.  C] 

AITi  (Ttal.  aria;  Fr.  air;  Germ.  Arte,  from 
the  Liatin  aer,  the  lower  atinuk]>here ;  or  atra, 
a  given  number,  an  einich,  or  period  of  time). 
In  a  penrral  8en?e  air,  frvm  the  element  whoee 
vibration  is  thu  cause  of  music,  has  come  to 
mean  that  particular  kind  of  morfo  wUdi  ia 
iiulepcndcnt  t>f  liarmonv.  In  common  parlance 
air  lA  rhythniical  mel  'dy  — nuy  melody  i)r  kind 
of  melody  of  which  the  fttt  are  of  Che  same 
duratioi^  and  the  jiAitMCs  bear  \ 
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proportiua  one  to  another .  Xa  ^  i6th  and  17U1 
cwtufni  sir  fopKMSttod  poptdwly  a  c]i60^il 

jinin.  The  En;,'l)eli  wvrd  '/Ice,  now  excluBivcly 
ft{^lkd  tu  a  particular  kind  of  miuical  com- 
padtkni,  it  darinad  from  ti»  A^8.  zli^je,  in 
lis  jirimitire  seoM  simply  itiuxir.  T».H:hnically 
m  SIX  id  a  oacnpnaittim  for  a  single  voice  or  any 
manaphtaons  iutmBMnt^  aoooomfMoued  by  other 
Tuicea  or  by  instrumenlH.  Abuut  the  be.'iunin,' 
of  the  17th  oentary  manj  part-aongs  were 
vritten,  (Uffcring  from  «hoM  of  tin  preeeding 
c«Dl':ry  in  many  important  particulars,  but 
duefly  in  tbe  fact  of  their  interest  being 
thwra  into  one,  generally  the  upper,  part ; 
the  other  parts  being  sub<.)nllnatc.  These  otlu'r 
puts  were  generally  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
bang  either  Mmg  or  pl.i\'ed.  The  fint  book  of 
tnrd»  'Musike  of  Bundrie  kinds'  (1607)  is 
of  this  daw.  Subaequentlv  to  its  invention, 
viu  wero  tot  %  erariderabU  timo  eommonly 
published  with  tlio  accoinpaniiiient  only  of  a 
*%»«d  baas.'  The  aha  grande,  gre^t  ur  more 
•rtsndMl  air,  ham  tskm  »  Tsai  Tariety  of  forms. 
Thenc  however  mav  he  olftK:»e<l  under  two  hf  a(L§, 
uie  aria  with  'da  caoo'  and  the  aria  without. 
Th?  inreotioD  of  fiirmer  and  dder  frm  bas 
l«en  long  attributed  to  Ale-sandrcj  Scarlatti 
(1659-1735) ;  but  an  aria  printed  in  the  present 
writer's  'Lectures  rai  tiM  IVansltUm  Psriod  of 
Musical  ITistory,'  eh  iWB  that  it  was  tiscd 
t*rij  as  1655,  i.'e.  four  years  before  A.  Scarlatti 
«M  barn,  by  ibe  Tsnetiaii,  FWuioesco  CavalU, 
»  master  in  wlv.sc  opera  'Oiasone'  (1649)  the 
line  which  divides  air  from  recitative  tteems  to 
been  marfcud  mon  distinctly  than  in  any 
preceding  music.  The  so-calb  d  '  aria'  of  M<  iit*'- 
terdeand  his  contemporaries  (.c.  1600)  is  hardly 
^iMtaguishable  ftm  tiboir  'musica  parlante,'  a 
very  alight  advance  on  the  'plain  song'  of  the 
ii^^ddle  ages.  Tbe  aria  without '  dm  capo'  is  but 
*  ttoit  soctsoded  and  interesting  form  than  that 
fHtg  predecessor.  In  tl  '-  f  rinrr  the  first  section 
Of  divi«ion  is  also  the  last ;  a  section,  always  in 
Mothar  kay  and  generally  shorter,  being  inter- 
fused betwfjen  the  first  and  its  rej-Kitltion.  In  the 
latter  the  first  section  is  repeated,  often  several 
tiflMs,  the  aaetfoiis  interposed  being  in  different 
keys  from  one  another  as  well  as  from  the  first, 
which,  on  its  lant  repetition,  is  s^'enerally  more  or 
kai  developed  into  ft 'coda '  The  ari*  grande  bfts 
sasumed,  under  the  ha  mis  of  the  great  maiters 
of  the  modem  school,  a  acope  and  a  splendour 
vUdi  niae  it  to  all  but  sympbonfo  d%Bity. 
As  »7»c?mens  of  these  qualitir«s  we  may  cik- 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  periido,'  and  Mendelssohn's 
'InMioe.*  Hw  lUnita  of  the  human  voice 
fcibid,  however,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
sria,  however  extended,  that  repetition  of  th« 
*wne  strains  in  different  thouyli  related  keys, 
W  which  the  s\mphonic  'fonu'  is  dintln^uiflhod 
from  every  othe  .  But  roinpositionn  of  this 
class,  especially  those  interM]>er8ed  with  ro- 
r-'vivA  t^oii^'h  noiuiaally  som^imM  ario  belong 
iMact  U)  the  ci&sa  '  scena.'  [J.  U.j 

AIBT,  fits  OioiOB  Biontft,  Tbe  pcMsiii 
^itmiMMiia  BoM  md  late  IMdent  of  the 


Royal  Society,  tbe  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  aoonaUos,  '  On  Sound  and  Atmoaphsrie 

Vibnitluiih,*  Londi>n  iS6'>.  Tlie  in<i«t  important 
portion  of  this  work  is  its  elaborate  mathematical 
treetaent  of  the  theoiy  of  atnwnherie  aoimd- 
waves,  a  Bubject  first  discnased  Of  Sbe  Isaac 

Newton  in  the  *  Principia.*  [W.  P.] 

A'KEIMPIS,  Flohektixo,  organist  of  St. 
Gttdttle^  at  Broaasls,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  17th 
century;  compose  1  three  syinjihonies  (Antwerp, 
1644,  1647,  and  1649),  '  Minitae  etMotetta'  (Ant- 
werp, 1650),  end  ufl^ier  maas  frr  eight  vcricea. 

AKEROYDE,  S.wrRL.  a  n.itivo  of  Yorkshire, 
was  a  very  popular  and  proUlio  composer  of 
songs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  oentiiry. 
Many  of  hiB  c(.iin[io3itii>n.«i  are  coiitiiine'l  in  tlie 
following  collections  of  the  period  :  *  D'  Urfey's 
Third  OoUeotion  of  Songs'  1685 ;  *Tbe  Theatre 
of  Musick.'  i*^  ii^)>>7;  '"Vinculum  SotieLilis,' 
1687;  •  Come* /inioris.'  1687-1694 i  'The  JBan- 
quet  of  Musick,'  1688-1693  ;  *  Thesaurus  Mq> 
dcus,'  i693-i6()6;  and  in  'Tlie  Gentleman's 
Journal,'  1693-1694.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  tbe  Third  Put  of  D'Urfey's  'Don 
Quixote,'  1696.  [W.  H.  11.) 

ALA,  GiovANWi  Battirta,  born  at  Monza 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty«two  ;  oi^gnist  of  the  Church  dei 
Servitori,  in  Milan,  and  composer  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  161 7,  1635), 
'Concerti  eoclesiastici'  (Milan,  1618,  1621. 1628). 
and  several  motetts  in  the  'JPkatum  musieom* 
(Antwerp,  1634). 

ALABD,  DxLPBnr,  eminent  violiniirt.  Bom  at 

Bayonne,  March  8,  181 5  ;  eliewod  at  an  early 
age  remarkable  musical  talent,  and  in  1S37  was 
sent  to  Fisib  far  Ua  education.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  as  a  r^-ilar  pupil  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, but  was  merely  allowad  to  attend  Ua- 
beneok's  classes  as  a  ttrteoer.  He  sotm  however 
won  the  .second,  and  a  year  later  the  first  prize 
for  violin  playing,  and  from  1831  bei^A  to  nrnke 
a  great  reputation  as  ft  performer.  In  1843,  on 
Baillot's  death,  he  fiuccoeded  that  great  master 
as  professor  at  the  Cunj^Tvatoire,  which  |>ast 
he  still  holds  (1875).  Alard  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  modem  French  school  of 
vioUu  playing  at  Paris,  with  its  characteristio 
merits  and  drawbacks.  His  style  is  eminentlj 
lively,  poiatedt  full  of  dlan.  He  has  published 
a  number  of  concertos  and  up<3mtic  ftmtasias 
wblohf  owing  to  their  brilliancy,  attained  in 
France  oonsiilorablo  p<"ipularity,  without  having 
much  claim  to  artiatic  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  '  Violin  Sehool,*  whkh  baa  bean  tniia* 
latwl  into  several  lanq^iaj^es,  Li  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  meritorious  work,  lie  sdso  edited 
a  i^eleotloii  of  violin-compositiona  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  i8th  centiir\',  'Leg 
maltrea  dasiigues  du  Violon,'  etc  (,8chott),  in 
40  parta.  [P.  D.) 

ALBANI,  Mathia3,  a  renowned  violin- 
maker,  bom  1631,  at  Bobsen,  was  one  of  StMner*s 
best  pupila.  Tim  toae  of  his  Molina,  wldi<^  «ra 
gsBsrilljTery  bi^  in  tbe  bslly,  And  bftTo  ft  daik 
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red,  almost  brown,  varnisli,  is  more  retSArkftble 
for  power  than  Ibr  quality.  He  died  at  Botmi 
in  1673.  Hia  son,  also  nanKxl  Matli-n'^,  was  at 
iirsi  a  pupil  of  his  father,  aiterwardti  of  the 
Afnatis  at  Oemona,  and  finally  •etilad  at  B«aie. 
His  h^Bt  violins,  which  by  mme  connoigsetirs  are 
oonaidered  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Amatis, 
are  dated  at  ibe  «nd  of  the  tytii  and  b^iinmng 
of  tlie  18th  century.  A  third  Albani,  wlioso 
Christian  name  is  not  known,  and  who  lived 
dniia^  tbe  tf&k  oentury  at  Palem»H  made 
good  viuliu-s,  which  reseuible  time  of  the  old 

German  makers.  [P.  D,] 

ALBEXIZ,  Pedro,  bom  in  Eiscav  about 
1755,  died  about  l8ai  ;  a  Spauii^h  monk,  con- 
ductor of  the  music  at  the  Catliedral  of  8t.  Se- 
baHtiaUi  and  (1 795)  at  that  of  JU^oaa;  com- 
pOMd  mtwnii,  vespers,  motetts,  and  other  church 
music,  never  published,  and  ft  book  of  aolfieggi 
(St.  Sebastian,  1800). 

ALBENTZ,  PiDRO,  Imnh  at  Logrono,  1795, 
died  at  Ma<Irid  1S55  ;  ton  of  a  musician, 
Matt^  Albeuiz,  and  pupil  of  Henri  Herz  and 
Kidkbrenner ;  organist  from  the  age  of  ten 
at  various  towns  in  Spain,  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid. 
He  mtrodoeed  the  modem  style  of  pianoforte 
playing  into  Spain,  and  all  the  eminent  pianists 
of  Spain  and  South  America  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  pupfls.  He  held  various  high 
posts  at  the  court,  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Queen.  His  works  comprise  a 
method  for  the  pianoforte  ( Madrid,  1840),  aiiopted 
by  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid^  aeventy  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte,  and  songs.     [M.  C.  C] 

ALBERGATI,  Coukt  Pibbo  Capaoelli,  of 
an  aneient  fiumly  in  Bdogna,  Vbnd  in  the  end 

of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  iStli  centuricsi, 
an  amateur,  and  distinguiahed  composer.  Ills 
worica  fndade  the  operas  *Qli  Amici'  (1699^ 

*I1  Principe  selvAggio'  (171a  \  the  oratorio 
'Giobbe'  (Bologna,  1688),  sacred  cantatas, 
flaaases,  motefcts,  etc.,  and  oomporitioM  for  v»* 

rioU8  in^ir  .iiii;nt,^, 

ALBERT,  Heikrich,  bom  at  Lobensteiu, 
Voij^tland,  Saxony,  June  28,  1604  ;  nepliew  and 
ap(MurentlypapU  *>f  tlio  famous  composer  Heinrich 
&:liiitz.  He  studie<l  law  in  Lei;^.-iic,  and  music 
in  Dresden.  In  1636  he  went  to  Konigsberg, 
where  Stobbteus  was  at  that  time  kapellmeister. 
In  1 631  Ke  became  oi^ganist  to  the  old  church  in 
that  city,  and  in  1 638  married  Elizabeth  Starke, 
who  is  referred  to  in  hia  poem  as  'PbiloBette.' 
Of  the  date  of  H;;  death  nothing  certain  is 
known.  It  is  given  as  June  37,  1657  (by  Fetis 
Oct.  10,  1651).  One  of  bis  books  of  'Aden' 
(Konii,'sber^',  i6;4\  cfjntnins  a  statement  tliat 
it  was  '  edited  b^  the  author's  widow,*  but  the 
same  book  oompnaes  some  poems  on  the  events 
uf  the  year  1 65 .  It  is  pbua  thfltefiire  (bat  the 
date  1654  is  an  error. 

Albert  was  at  once  poet,  organist  and  eemposer. 
As  poet  he  is  one  of  tlie  r^pn  sciitjitivcs  kT  the 
Konigsberg  school,  with  tho  heads  of  which  he 
was  olosely  associated. 


His  church  music  is  confined,  according  (0 
Winterfisld,  to  n  Te  Deum  for  three  towm^ 
published  Sept.  11, 1647.   He  howr  ve  r  composed 
both  words  and  music  to  many  hyuuu,  which  are 
still  in  private  use,  e.g.  <Gott  des  Himmds  mid 
der  Erden.'    These,  as  well  as  bis  secular  sonpf, 
are  found  in  tiie  eight  collections  printed  for  him 
by  Pasehen,  MflBSS^  sad  BetHsnaTr  under  ths 
jwitronage  of  the  Emperor  of  German  v.  t  h  o  King 
of  Poland,  and  the  Kurfiirst  of  Brandenburg. 
Tliese  ooUeetions  sold  so  rapidly  tiwt  of  eotte  of 
them  several  editions  were  publisheii  by  the 
author.    Otliera  were  suzreptitiouslT  issued  at 
Konigsberg  and  Dantiie  undsr  ma  tide  of 
'  Poetisch  -  musikaliaches   LtistwiiMlein,'  which 
Albert  enezgetically  resisted.     These  latter 
editions,  though  rtry  nnmeroua,  are  now  ex- 
ceeiliiurly  rure.   TIlw  original  title  is  'Erster 
(Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil  der  Arien  etUcher  theils 
getstlieher  tbsils  wdtlieher,  snr  Andaeht,  gutea 
Sitten,  kevis'  fuT  IJelje  und  Khrenlust,  dionea 
der  liieder  sum  aingen  \md  spielen  gesetzt.'* 
Then  fbUowed  the  dedication,  a  cKffereut  one  to 
each  part.    The  second  is  de<Hcate<l  to  his  'most 
revered  uode^  Heinrich  Schiitz,*  the  only  exist- 
ing reference  to  the  rdationsbip  between  then. 
Albert's  original  editions  were  in  folio,  but  after 
his  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published  in  1657 
by  A.  Profe  of  Ldprio.  In  his  prslhees  Albert 
lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the  musical  art, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  these  docnmento 
great  value,  as  they  belong  to  a  tbne  in  wbkli 
by  means  of  the  'basso  continue'  a  reform  in 
music  was  effected,  of  which  we  are  still  feeling 
the  influence.    Mattheson,  in  his  '  Ehten-pforte, 
rightly  assumes  that  Albert  was  the  author  of  the 
'  Tractatus  de  modo  oonficiendi  Contrapunctam,' 
which  was  then  in  nmnuscript  in  the  possearien  of 
^'alentin  Hausmann.   In  the  prefiRoe  to  the  sixth 
section  of  his  '  Arien  *  Albert  speaks  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  Aug. 
2S,  1644.  and  mentions  that  he  had  written  a 
'  Comodien-Mu.Mik'  for  that  occasion,  which  was 
afterwanls  repeated  in  the  palace  of  the  KtiT' 
furvt.     Albert  was  thoi^  OflKt  after  H.  Schiitz, 
the  founder  of  German  Opera.    Both  Schiitz's 
'Daphne'  and  Albert's  * Comddien-Musik *  ap- 
pear to  be  kst^  doubtless  because  they  were  at* 

publlHliod. 

Albert's  'Arien'  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  then  inflnence  of  music  ^  \rbile 

the  object  of  the  npfra  established  in  Italy 
waa  to  provide  music  iis  a  support  to  the  ?p<-^kf  u 
dialogue,  so  the  sacred  'concert*  came  into 
exintence  at  the  game  time  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  a  rival  tu  the  old  luotetts,  in  which  tue 
woros  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  baok- 
f^TOtmd.  But  t\\p  facred  'concert'  attain,  bein:^ 
sung  only  by  a  small  number  uf  voice^i,  iieceaiai- 
tatra  some  support  for  the  music,  and  this  was 
the  oriirin  of  the  '  ha^KO  continue.*  Albert  wa? 
in  the  best  position — knowing  Schiitz  who  ha«-l 
been  a  pupil  of  Gabrieli  in  Venice;  and  on  has 
arrival  .'it  Konii^sber-,'  he  unden^-cnt  a  scoor/i 
courKC  of  instruction  under  Stobbseua,  from  m  bich 

I  ifiMa  miMtMkm  Uiii  Uti»  (or  Uwt  a(  UMortsbul  •dlUoo. 
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cti^mitd  Hm  pootdiar  cbancter  of  hit  musioi, 
vludi  naj  be  imerihtA  m  the  quintewenoa  of 
aU  that  was  in  the  Wst  imte  in  lUdy  and 
G«na*ar,  Owiia  to  the  ipedal  cirouimtaiice 
fhel  Ami  waaoott  a  nmaieiMB  and  a  poet— 


iul  ri'.i  .small  poet  either — he  has  Imm-h  rightly 
aLl«d  the  &ther  of  the  Getmaa  '  Lied.'  Xt  ia 
iw  fer  a  oompoeof  to  maka  mva&o  to  lila  own 
p>xtr\-,  ftud  sinoe  the  tune  of  Albert  an  1  his 
ooonidM  ia  the  Kdnupbei;g  achool,  one  exaiuple 
■I7  ii  fbond  ef  U--]«cAaid  Wagner.  Bat  to 
OWtliiile,  Albert'H  v,nrk-  in  n-  rman  music  may 
U  described  ae  a  peoihuit  to  the  ooatemporary 
•naMBOBBMnt  «f  Ralian  open.  L^-  G.J 

ALBKST,  PRINCE,  Fsairan  Cbauimb  Av- 

GCSTr:s  Albert  K^tMAX-'KL,  Prince  C  ih^mH  of 
Qoeea  V'icturia,  »e<x>ud  eon  of  Ernest  Duke 
of  Sfcie-Cobuyg  HaalMJ,  «aa  born  at  Boaenmi, 
C'ur^r  Au^r.  36,  1819,  married  Feb.  10,  1840, 
aod  died  i>ec.  14,  1861.  Mudc  formed  a 
ifilmnlkj  part  of  the  Prinoe'a  education  (eee 
lu«  nvrn  'Pmgramme  of  Studies'  at  thirteen 
yem  of  in  '  The  Early  Yeare,'  etc.,  p.  107). 
At  dgfateen  he  waa  'panionately  fond  of  H, 
'had  already  shown  con.siilerable  talent  as  a 
composer,'  and  wa«  looked  up  t<>  by  hia  com- 
fuiem  kt  faia  ptnetfaal  knowledge  of  the  art 
'n>.  173^:  and  there  is  evidence  (Tb.  70) 
ih;:it  vth&n  quite  a  child  htt  louk  more  tlian 
nrdinary  interest  in  it.  When  at  Florence  in 
1839  he  contiuiitxl  his  sTstcmfttic  pursuit  of  it 
(lb.  194)  and  had  on  intimate  aa]uaintajicu 
«Hh  ^ma  at  that  data  not  generally  known 
(lb.  J09-311).*  His  or^n  playing  and  sing- 
'0?  he  kept  up  after  hid  arrival  in  England 
(Mattin's  '  Life,  85.  86,  Mendelaeohn's  letter  of 
Jftly  19,  1842),  but  his  true  interest  in  mueio 
«!•  shown  by  hi«  public  action  in  reference  to 
it,  and  the  infloeiice  which  fixim  the  time  of  his 
Bttoisge  to  hia  death  he  steadily  exerted  in 
fimiar  of  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  beet 
compositions. 

This  WM  shown  in  many  ways.  First,  by  his 
tmwdhta  reorgwdsa^on  of  the  Queen's  private 
i«odfrom  a  laere  wind-band  to  a  full  orchestra 
idstiiig  from  Dec  34, 1840),  and  bj  an  immense 
wwisi  and  tinprwainent  in  it>  Hperimre.  There 
u  &..W  a  i>6cuhar  si^'nificanoe  in  the  fact  that — 
to  QAme  only  a  few  amongst  a  host  of  great 
Sdinbort's  great  symphony  in  C  (probably 
»ft<r  its  rejection  by  the  I'hilhannonic  )>ana, 
when  offered  tbem  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844). 
Bech's '  ICattW-I^Hifaik,'  Me)ide1sM)lm*B  • 
•1?  and  '  (Edipus,*  and  Waj,'ri(  r'n  '  I^thenjfrin,' 
vere  hrst  perfonned  in  this  ouunUry  at  Windsor 
fMe  and  Bnnkinghawi  Falaoe.  Secondly, 
't  acting  in  his  turn  as  director  of  the 
Aacieot  Conoerta,  and  choosing,  aa  &r  as  the 
tvlee  of  tbe  nciety  permitted,  now  mono  in  tho 
p-ni^raraniea ;  by  his  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
iuQual  'command  ni^te'  at  the  Fhilharmomio, 

always  of  tlw  iKiglieet 


and  included  fir<t,  pi  rf  a-r nances  of  M  n 
tleUwhn's   'AthaUe,'   bchub«rt'!i   overture  to 


*  Fierabras,'  and  Schumann's  *  Pandtae  and  the 
PM*  TMrdly,  by  the  support  whioli  he  gave 
to  goo<l  music  when  not  ofhcially  ctmnet  ted  with 
it:  witness  his  keen  interest  in  MendeUsohn'a 
oimtorioa,  and  Ini  preaenee  at  Bvoler  Ball  when 
'  St.  Paul  *  and  '  Elijah  '  were  performed  by  the 
iSacred  Harmonic  bodety.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  words  dT  a  well-known  mnrieal 
amateur,  his  example  and  iufluenee  h:i<I  much 
effect  on  the  p^-formaoce  of  choral  musio  in 
EngUuid.  and  on  IHm  piodaetion  horo  of  mudk 
that  was  of  th-  h\-_r}]nsi  class  of  mufical  art. 

The  Ptinco's  d«»light  in  musio  was  no  secret 
to  flioaa  about  Hm.  In  the  peribtmanoea  at 
Windsor,  saya  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  from  whoso 
'  Life '  (i.  App.  A)  many  of  the  above  facts  are 
taken. '  Im  ibtnid  a  narer-failing  source  of  ddlght. 
As  every  year  broiifi^ht  a  heavier  strain  iif>on  his 
thought  and  energit^,  his  pleasure  in  thtsm  ap- 
peared to  increa<e.  They  seemed  to  take  him 
into  a  dream-world,  in  which  th*  MUdoUot  of  life 
were  for  the  moment  foigotten.* 

Prinoe  Albert's  printed  worics  Include  '  L'in> 
vocftzione  all'  Annonin  '  for  "^olofl  and  chonis; 
a  nuiming  Mirvice  in  C  and  A ;  authem,  *  Out 
of  the  dMp;'  five  eoUQctSeos  of  *IJader  und 
Komanisen,'  39  in  all ;  three  canzonetn.  etc.  [G.] 

ALBEBTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
mosio*inaet«  named  Howaon,  waa  bora  May  i, 

1 81 4.  Bcuriuning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  that  instrument^  to  devote  herself 
to  tiie  onltiTatioa  of  har  voiee,  wMdh  gavo  oad  j 
promit!'  <  f  r  xcellence.  Her  first  instruction  was 
received  from  Costa»  and  scarcely  bad  aha 
maatered  the  nidimenti,  when  she  wan  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  R'Kmin.  In 
the  next  year,  1830,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  several  contralto  parts,  such  aa 
PipjK)  in  the  'Gazza  Ladra,'  and  others.  StH>n 
afu;nvards  she  went  to  Italy  with  her  father, 
and  got  an  engagement  at  Piaoenaak  It  waa 
here  that  Signor  Albertazzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  married  her  before  she  wa4 
seventeen.  GeOi,  the  oomposer,  now  tnn^t  lier 
for  about  a  year;  after  which  she  sang,  1832,  in 
Generuli's  'Adeliita,*  at  the  Canobbiana^  and 
subse^  It  i:tly  was  engaged  for  contralto  pairti  at 
La  Scala.  lliere  she  i^ang  in  beveral  Operas  with 
Pasta,  who  gave  hur  valuable  advice.  She  aa^g 
next  at  M  adrid,  1 833,  for  two  years :  and  in 
1835  at  tht^  Itnlian  Oprm  in  P.aris.  This  was 
tha  mosit  brilliant  part  uf  her  cartMU*.  lu  1^37 
she  appeafod  in  London.  Madaaw  Albertazzi 
had  an  ajTTseable  presence,  and  a  ninjiii.'d 
voice,  not  ill-trained;  but  thcste  aduuita^os 
were  qnit«  dotroyed  by  her  lifeleflsness  on 
the  stage  —  a  resigned  and  aiitf>ni.i'ic  indiffer- 
ence, which  first  wearied  ami  then  irritated  her 
audienoea.  To  the  end  of  her  career— for  aha 
afterwards  sang  in  £ngli»h  Opera  at  Drury 
Lane— she  remained  the  same,  unintelligent 
and  inanimate.  Her  voice  now  began  to  fail, 
and  ahe  went  afacoad  ogaiii,  hoping  to  recover 
it  in  the  dinato  of  Ital^,  but  without  success. 
She  sang  at  Pa<lua,  Milan,  and  Trie«to,  and 
letuxned  in  1846  to  London,  when  ibo  aaqg 
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for  the  last  IbM.  81m  dtod  of  ooiuumptioii, 
Sept.  1S47.  t.T.  M.] 

AX.BINONI,  ToMASso,  dnmutticcompoier  and 
▼ioHBiit.  BomatV«nioe{ath«l»tt«r  lialf  ofibe. 

1 7t)i  century.  Tlu"  piirticulars  of  his  life  are 
entirely  unkxxown.  Ue  wrote  forty<two  openis 
(the  fin*  of  whioh  appaMred  in  1694),  wlii<»  are 
■aid  to  have  been  suoocwful  from  the  novelty 
of  their  ityh^  though  a  modem  French  critic 
deaoribea  the  ideae  at  trivial  and  the  muato  as 
dry  and  uuduited  to  the  words.  Greater  talent 
is  to  bo  aoaa.  in  hia  imtrumental  wmtIu^  concertos, 
sonatas,  and  songs.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin.  Alliinoni's  sole  interest 
for  modem  times  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Bach  selected  themes  from  Itia  ifwrks, 
as  he  did  from  those  of  Curelli  and  Legrenxi. 
'Bach/  says  Spitta  ^i.  ^»^),  'must  have  been 
peculiarly  partial  to  Albin<mi.  Down  to  a  late 
perioil  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  use  bass 
parts  of  his  for  practice  in  thorough -base,  and 
Uorber  relates  that  he  had  heard  his  Either  (a 
pupil  of  Bach's^  vary  these  very  basses  in  his 
iimstcr's  style  with  astonishing  beauty  and  skill.' 
Two  fugues  of  the  great  Master's  are  known  to 
Ik-  founded  on  themes  of  Albinoni'rt— both  from 
hin  *  0])era  prima.'  One  (in  A)  is  to  be  found  at 
No.  10  of  Cahier  13  of  Fetor's  edition  of  Bach's 
olavier-works  ;  the  other  (in  FS  minor)  at  No.  5 
of  Cahier  3  of  the  same  edition.  For  further 
p  irticuktrs  see  Spitta,  i.  423-426.       [E.  H.  D.]  J 

ALBONI,  MAKirrTA,  the  most  celebrated 
eontmlto  of  the  Kjtli  century,  was  bom  at  Ce- 
eon.i,  Romagna,  in  1824.  Her  first  instruction 
WiM  received  in  her  native  place;  after  which 
she  was  taught  bj  Mine.  Bertoletti,  at  Bologna, 
who  h.oa  tau^'ht  many  other  (]i.HlLii;^Miished  aintjers. 
There  she  nut  Kob.^ini,  an<l  wa^  m  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  lessons  from  him :  she  is  said  to  have 
been  his  only  pupil.  Charmed  with  her  voice 
and  facility,  he  taught  her  the  principal  con- 
tralto parts  in  his  operas,  trith  the  true  tradi- 
tions. With  this  L^eut  advantac^e  All)oni  ea-sily 
procured  an  engagement  fur  Huvcral  years  from 
Merolli,  an  Impnaario  for  soveral  theatfei  In 
Italy  and  Germany.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  La  8c^,  Milan,  1 843,  in  the  part  of 
Maffio  Oiaini.  In  spite  of  her  inexperience, 
lier  voice  and  method  were  lirilliant  enongh  to 
captivate  the  public.  In  the  same  yaue  she 
•ang  at  Bologna,  Bre«cia»  and  again  at  Milan; 
soon  afterwards  with  equal  success  at  Vienn.n. 
In  con8e(juence  of  some  misunderstanding  about 
hihiry  hhu  now  broke  her  engagement  with 
Merelli,  and  suddenly  took  flight  to  St.  PeterH 
\i\iT^.  She  remaiTied  there,  however,  but  a  short 
time  ;  und  we  fiTid  her  in  1845  singii^  atoonoerCa 

in  llatMburu',  Leiji/.ii,',  Dr.  i-dcii,  as  well  as  in 
BoheniLi  and  ilun-'ary.  At  the  carnival  of  1847 
•he  stin^'  at  Rome  m  Padni'a  *  SafTo,*  introducing 
an  air  from  Roshini  ij  '  S,  nuramidc,'  which  was 
euthusiastioiily  applauded,  but  could  not  save 
the  opera.  In  the  spring  of  the  eame  year  she 
came  to  Londim,  and  aji)>ean-d  at  Covent  G.irden, 
-in  the  height  of  the  '  Jenny  I  iud  feVer.'   She  was  1 


indeed  a  trump  card  for  th.it  r ?taHishment  against 
the  strong  hand  of  the  rival  house.   The  day 
after  her  <IAat  the  nutnager  spontaneoody  nina 
her  salary  for  the  Bcason  fpim  £;oc  to  £2000, 
and  her  reputation  was  established.   She  sang  in 
'  SemlTBBude*  fint,  and  allerwaide  in  'Lnera^ 
Bor^na';    and  in  the  hit-  r  li.id   to  sing  the 
'  Brindisi'  over  and  over  a^un,  as  often  as  the 
was  perfbraied.   As  Ffppo  in  the  'Oaaca 
La<lra'  she  ha^l  to  sing  the  whoh  fir  '  ^olo  of  the 
du^t  'Ebben  per  mia  memoria'  three  times 
over.    Her  appeanmoe  nt  tliat  time  wm 
really  splendid.     Her  features  were  rt^/uhiriy 
beautiful,  though  better  fitted  Cor  comedy  thaa 
tragedy ;  and  her  figure,  not  so  miwiddy  ae  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  parts 
she  played.    Her  voice,  a  rich,  deq>,  true  ooa- 
tralto  of  fully  two  ootavei,  from  G  to  6,  was  ae 
sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  throughout 
its  range.  Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  recollection, 
of  what  the  groat  old  school  of  Italian  singing 
had  been,  so  perlbet  Waa  her  command  of  her 
powers.    The  only  reproach  to  which  it  was  open 
waa  a  certain  shade  of  indolence  and  intoueianct, 
and  a  want  of  fire  at  tinm  whaa  more  enecgy 
would  have  carried  her  hearers  completely  away. 
Some  Hingers  have  IiimI  tho  talent  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  io  vacy  their  fiortturi  :  AlboiU 
never  did  this,    \Mien  you  had  heard  a  stmg 
once  from  her,  perfect  as  it  wa«,  3'ou  never  heard 
i  it  again  but  with  the  seJftame  omamanla  and 
cadt  me.    Her  versatility  waa  great, — too  preat. 
perhapa.  as  some  oritics  have  said  ;  and  it  Luj 
been  asserted  that  she  did  serious  harm  to  her 
voice  by  the  attempt  to  extend  it  uimarJH.  Tliis 
is,  however,  not  cluix  to  all  her  admirers,  since 
she  has  returned  to  her  legitimate  range.  She 
sang  again  in  London  in  1848  at  Givent  Gar^lm, 
and  in  1840,  1851,  1856,  1857,  and  1S58  at  H« 
Majesty's  1 11  Li  re.  She  appMured  at  Brnwela  In 
1848,  witli  no  leas  success  than  in  I>ondon  and 
Paris.    In  1 849  tilio  returned  to  Tariii.  and  sang 
with  equal  Mat  in  '  OBnerantoU,'  'L  Italiann  in 
Algieri,*  and  'La  Gazza  Ljwlra.'    In  the  next 
year  she  visited  Geneva,  and  madu  a  tour  of 
FVailM^  H"g*"g  even  in  French  at  Ik»urdeaux  in 
the  operas  'Charles  VI.'  '  I>a  flavor it<.-.'  'La 
Heine  de  Chypre,'  and  *  La  Fille  du  ii<-ginaeiit.*  1 
On  her  return  to  Paris  die  emipaseed  the  bold*  I 
ness  of  this  experinu  iit  by  attempting  the  part   f  ' 
Fides  in  the  '  Pro^hl*te'  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  I 
with  the  moit  britllaat  aueoeiB.  She  wnw  made  I 
a  tour  in  Sfjain,  and  next  a  triumphal  progr*';?  1 
through  America.   Of  late  years,  since  her  mar^ 
riage  with  Ooont  A.  PepoU,  a  genttemnn  of  cib 
I'.olognese  family,  she  h:*-^  liv.  d  in  P.ariM,  wliers 
she  has  delighted  her  admirt;!r«  with  moet  of  h«4 
old  characters  aa  weO  as  aoane  new,  and  notabi  j 
in  the  part  of  Fidahna  in  Cinuuosa'a  *  Malri* 
inonio  Segreto.'    binoe  the  untimely  death  of  he< 
httsband  she  haa  been  heaid  only  in  RoarinTi 
'Mass,'  in  which  she  nng  in  ^-^nF^  In  1^71, 
and  similar  music  [J.  M. 

ALBRECHTBBEROBR,  Johaxx  Georo. 
Contrapuntist  and  teacher  of  B:icred  music,  com- 
poser and  oiganist  j  born  Feb.^  1 7^6, at  lUaat«« 
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neoboig,  new  Vienna  ;  died  at  Menna,  Marcli  7, 
1S09.  Sejiried  has  appended  kut  biugraphy  to 
the  oomplete  edition  of  his  works  (Vienna,  1826, 
'.?37).  A!t  r(»cht-'^;>eiT'er  be/nn  life  as  a  chorister 
M  oii  aativ  e  town  and  at  AldUc.  At  the  latter 
place  be  was  taken  notiM  of  hj  the  Emperor 
JoMpti,  then  Crow  n  Prince ;  and  on  a  later  occa- 
coQ,  the  Emperor  passing  through  Melk  renewed 
fbeaofoaiiitaMa^  and  invited  him  to  apply  Ibr 
Hit  post  of  court  organist  on  iho  first  vacancy. 
Mttntime  Alhreohtaber;^  studied  hard  under 
the  direction  of  Bmmerhng.  After  being  organ- 
iit  for  twelve  years  at  Melk,  he  oljtained  a 
Bfflibr  puvt  at  Kaab  in  Uunffary,  and  then  at 
MviataiSBrL  Here  be  nmninea  instmctor  in  the 
&mily  of  .1  Silesian  rnunt  till  he  left  for  Vienna 
•iReyauCkori  to  the  CanneUtea.  In  1772  he 
WM  ifipoiBled  eeot  organiat,  and  twenty  yean 
httr  dLroctt»r  of  music  at  St.  Stephen's,  wJSero  he 
M  onoe  ooaunence<i  his  career  aa  a  teach«r.  The 
waibvef  Ms  ptipila  vae  very  Uoge.  Amongst 
tbs  most  celebralc-d  are  Beethoven,  Tlnmrnel, 
Sqr^ed,  Ejbler  and  Mosel.  Is  utt«LHjhm 
(Bestk0v«B*t  'Stodien.'  1873)  saedka  in  tfaehigheet 

t^TTCi  of  the  infltruction  which  he  pave  Beethoven. 
Bi>  oompoaitions  are  computed  by  Seyfried  ae 
lAt,  «r  wUeh  only  twenty>wven  an  printed. 
Tbeysre  chiefly  in  possession  of  Prince  E^^terhazy 
<*i>siitKi.  The  fineat  ia  *  To  Beum,  which  waa 
•oi  psrfanaed  tOl  nfter  lilt  deelli.  Hia  great 
t'i>.rclic:il  work  (not  without  defects'!  is  entitled 
'  bruQiiliche  AnweiBODg  sur  Composition,* 
(Laptte,  1790  ;  second  edition  181 8.)  An 
English  edition,  translated  by  Suhilla  Xovcllo, 
ii  published  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.    [F.  G.] 

ALBDMBLATT  (Germ. ;  Fr.  FeuilUt  d'o/- 
A  dhort  piece  of  mnaio,  sueh  aa  night 
BiiuUy  be  written  in  a  mtrgical  album.  Its 
fona  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
(f  the  composer.  As  good  exnmplea  of  this  class 
of  faece  nuy  bo  named  Schumann's  '  Album- 
^i^ti^,'  op.  134,  n  collection  of  twenty  abort 
■iiiiwinU  In  the  moat  wied  ttylee, 

ALCESTE,  tragic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Gluck, 
libretto  by  Calzabig^i  ;  first  perfoniied  at  Vienna 
^  1 767,  and  in  Paris  (adaptud  by  du  liol- 
l«t)  April  33.  1776.  It  was  the  first  in  which 
tJlpck  sttt-mjil^  d  iiTH  new  and  revolutionary  style, 
udcoQtaim  the  fazuous  'Epltre  dt^catoire'  ex- 
pmuliog  his  principles.  'Alceste'  waa  revived 
»i  Piris  in  iSOi  by  ^fine.  Pauline  Viardot. 

ALCOCK,  John,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  at  London, 
April  li,  1715,  became  at  seven  yeiirs  of  age  a 
(^wriiter  of  St.  Paul's  Oathedral  under  Charles 
King.  At  fuurtc<_'n  !)'•  b«-iiTn»^  n  j>iu'il  of  Stanley, 
the  biiiki  (-rganist,  who  was  thi.u,  altiiouglj  but 
iiiteo,  organist  of  two  London  churclu  h,  All- 
^»Qow%,  Bread  street,  and  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
la  173S  Aloock  became  organist  of  St.  Andrew's 
(kmdi,  Plynioiiih,  whioh  place  he  quitted  in 
174''  U  in^'  ch^/sen  organLnt  of  St.  Lawrence's 
fhuith,  ilca^im^.  Ia  1749  he  was  appointed 
«irg»ni»t,  master  of  the  choristers,  and  lay  vicar 
^lifhfitl.l  r.v.h«'ilral.  Gn  June  6,  17?.-.  h»> 
Uok  iho  degree  of  bachelor  of  rotudc  at  Uxlonl,  I 


and  in  1761  proceedecl  to  thrst  of  doctor.  In 
1760  he  resigned  the  apiwiuuiieuu  of  organiBt 
and  master  of  the  dioristers  of  Lichfield,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  lay  vicar.  He  died  at  Lichfield 
in  March,  1806,  aged  91.  During  his  residence 
at  Plymouth,  Alcock  published  '  Six  Suites  of 
Lessons  for  the  Har])«ichor<r  and  *  Twelve  Songs,' 
and  whiliit  at  Heading  he  pul)lifhed  'Six  Con- 
certos,' and  a  collection  of  *  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Anthems.'  In  1753  he  published  a  '^!  rninq^ 
and  Evening  Service  in  E  minor.*  He  likewise 
issued  (in  1 771)  a  volume  containing  ' Twenty< 
sijc  Anthems,'  a  '  Burial  Scr\'ieo,'  etc.  He  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  glees,  a  collection 
of  which,  under  the  title  of  *  ^iraonia  Feati»*  he 
published  about  1 790.  Ilia  plee,  '  ITail,  ever 
pleasing  Solitude,*  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Gatch  Clnb  in  the  year  1770.  Alooeic  edited  n 
collection  of  Psalm  Thhm,  by  vtirioiis  authors, 
arnu^ged  for  four  voiue»,  under  the  title  uf  *  The 
nHrmony  of  Bion.'  He  was  also  antlior  of  n 
novel  entitle<l  '  The  Life  of  Miss  Fanny  Brown.* 
His  son  JoaSf  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1739,  organist  of 
PkesWnu  eompoaed  n  few  aathams  between  1773 
and  1776,  and  died  1791.  [W.H.H.^ 
ALUHYMIST,  DER,  Sponr's  eighth  opera; 
libretto  by  PfeiHer  on  a  Spaiii.sh  tale  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's ;  composed  between  Oct.  1829  and 
April  11^30.  and  first  perfunne<l  at  Casseloa  July 
26,  1830,  the  buthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALDAY,  n  ftanily  of  muridaaa  in  IVtnoe. 
The  ftlho*.  bom  at  Pcri)igiian,  1737,  was  a 
mandoline  pUyer,  and  the  two  sons  violinista. 
The  dder  or  the  two,  horn  1 763,  appeared  at  the 

Concerts  Spirltuels,  fir.st  as  a  mamioline  player, 
and  afterwards  aa  a  violinist.  Uia  works  are 
numerous,  and  tndude  *  'Methode  de  Viclon,' 
which  rea*  he  1  several  editions.  Al  1:iy  lo  v  nri  \ 
bom  1764,  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  waa  »  hner  player 
tium  hti  brother,  and  aeUeved  n  great  repnt»> 
tion.  He  playeil  often  at  the  (Concerts  Spirituels 
np  to  I79i«  when  he  oame  to  Kngland,  and  in 
1806  waa  eoodnetor  and  teacher  of  ratule  in 
Edinburgh.  He  published  three  concertos  for  vio 
lin,  three  sets  of  duos,  airs  varies,  and  trioe,  all 
written  in  a  light  pleasing  style,  and  vei^  popular 
in  their  day,  though  now  forgotten.    [M.  0.  C] 

ALDOVRAXDINI,  Git'SErrg  AifTONio  ViN- 
OXNZO,  bora  at  Bologna  about  i66-> ;  member  of 
Oie  Fltilharmonie  Aoademy  at  Bologna  (1695), 
and  vn^  :ctor  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  band  ; 
studied  under  JaoopoP^i.  He  composed  eleven 
oj^eraa  (1696-1711) — of  which  '  Amor  toma  in 
cinque  et  cinquanta,'  in  tlie  Bob^na  dialect,  waa 
perhaps  the  most  famous — also  '  Armenia  Sacra  * 
(Bologna,  1701),  aeoUeetion  of  motetta,  the  orap- 
torio  'San  Sigismnndo*  (Bolo^a,  1704),  and  other 
music,  sacn-d  and  iuBtrumeutal.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALDRICU,  Henut,  D.D.,  was  bora  in  1647, 
and  educated  at  Weatminster  School.  In  due 
course  h©  pas'<e<l  to  Christ  ('luinh,  Oxford,  of 
which  foundation  ho  was  afterwards  ao  dis* 
tinguished  a  member.  He  was  admitted  a 
st'!d»"Tit  in  i^i^i;,  niid  t«»k  his  deerree  as  Master 
ot  Aria  m  lOuu.   iio  Luui  took  holy  ordeni,  and 
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WM  elected  to  the  Uving  of  Wem,  in  Siiropsliire, 
bttt  eontfaraed  to  ttM»  in  Ui  eoUeg«  and 

became  eTiiiij-  nt  as  a  tutor.  In  February  1681 
lie  was  iuiiUUeil  a  Canon  of  Christ  Chuidi,  and 
in  May  ftllowing  he  took  lus  df^^eea  a«  Bachelor 
and  Doct<:)r  in  Divinity,  In  16S9  he  was  ini**;i11r  ! 
Dean  of  Cbxist  Chared.  He  was  as  remarkable 
fer  the  seal  with  which  he  diadiaiged  the  duties 
of  his  station  as  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
His  college  was  his  first  consideration,  and  he 
•ought  by  emy  moms  to  extend  its  resonnei 
and  upliold  its  reputntiiOB*  He  doted  his  oueer 
Dec.  14, 1710. 

Dr.  Almiah  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
menta,  a  good  scholar,  architt«t.  and  murifian. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  Ic^c.  which  is  still 
used  at  Oxford,  and  ft  number  of  tracts  upon 
tlieolog^y,  the  clasmca.  etc.,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Kippis  {Biog.  lirU.).  lie  was 
alM)  one  of  the  editors  of  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  K«'bellion.  Of  his  skill  in  architecture 
Oxford  possesses  many  e^iedmens ;  aiuongst  utbers 
Pockwatfr  qua/lran^'lo  at  C9inst  Church,  the 
rhapel  of  Trinity  C  ■oUege,  end  All  Saints'  church, 
lie  cultivated  muidc  with  ardour  and  success. 
*As  dean  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
his  case  a  pleaiiure,  to  advance  the  study  and 
pfogress  of  churah  musio.  His  choir  wna  well 
appointed,  and  every  vicar,  clerical  as  well  lay, 
gave  his  daily  and  efficient  aid  in  it.  He  con- 
tributed alao  largely  to  its  stock  of  sacred  music ; 
and  some  of  his  services  and  anthems,  being 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  Boyoe  and  Arnold, 
are  known  and  sung  in  eweaj  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom.'  He  formed  a  laige  musical  library, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers, 
particularly  of  Palestrina  and  Carissimi,  are 
proniinMit  f^ktures.  This  he  beqiieathed  to  his 
odlege;,  aiui  it  is  to  be  regretted  uiat  a  catalogue 
has  not  been  printed.  Catch  singing  vvas  nuich 
in  £adiicHa  In  the  Dean'a  time;  nor  did  he 
binuMlf  disdafai  to  eemtribute  his  quota  towards 
*the  8t<x:k  of  8(x:ial  harmony.  His  catch,  'Hark 
the  Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells,'  in  which  he 
has  made  himself  and  hit  ooUcm  the  subject 
of  merriment,  is  well  known.  Ho  afterwards 
wrote  and  used  to  sing  *  Greek  version  of  this 
oatdi.  He  waa  an  inveterate  ■mdcer.  and 
another  of  his  catches  in  praise  of  smoking  is 
ao  oonstructed  a«  to  allow  every  singer  time  for 
his  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich's  compositions  and  adaptations  for 
the  church  are  '  A  Muniiug  and  Evening  ^Service 
in  6'  (printed  hy  Boyce) ;  'A  Morning  and 
Evening  St>rvice  in  A'  (print«'d  by  Arnold) ;  and 
about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others  adapta- 
tieoB  from  tfie  Itdian.  Some  of  theee  an  to 
be  found  in  the  printed  collections  of  Boyce. 
Arnold,  and  Page ;  others  in  the  Ely,  the 
Tadw»y,aadtbeC9iiiatGhnMhMSS.  (Hawkins, 
JJutonf;  Biog.  Did,  U,X,S»J  Bayea,  Banarks 
on  Avtson,  etc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

ALISSAXDRO,  Romano,  sumamed  della 
Viula  from  his  skill  on  that  instrument,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  centuiy.  In  1560  he 


I  waa  admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Pope's  chapel 
I  at  Rome.  Ho  oompeeed  mnsw  fof  his  own  and 

j  other  instruments,  as  wAl  as  motetts  and  »  ni,'^, 
<  among  which  are  a  mi  of  'Canzuni  aUa  Napo- 
I  letana*  for  tve  voioM.  Tho  M8S.  of  aome  of 
these  works  «•  tO  bo  tOMi  itt  Iho  Boyal  Library 

at  Munich,  [E.  H.  D.J 

ALEXANDER  BALUS.  The  thirt^nth  of 
Handel's  oratorios;  composed  next  after  'Judas 
MaccAlxeus.'  Words  hy  I>r.  MuruU,  who  ou::ht 
to  have  known  btttUo-  than  write  Balus  fi»r  r.;iljM. 
First  i>erf<>nnaaoe^  Oormt  Garden,  March  9, 
174"*  Dates  on  autograph: — begun  J  1, 
1 747  ;  end  uf  second  part,  fully  iMXired,  J  uuc  24, 
do. ;  end  ofthlHl  part^  fiilly  aoon^  Jv^  4,  da. 

ALEXANDER,  Johanv  (or,  accWim,'  to 
F^tis,  Josara),  violanoeUist^  lived  at  Duisbuzg 
at  the  end  of  the  last  aa^  beginning  of  tiio 
}>rfaent  centi:ry.  He  waa  distinguished  more  for 
the  bean^  of  his  tone  and  the  exoellenoe  of  his 
style  than  fbr  any  great  command  overteehiucal 
difficulties.  He  wrote  a  good  instruction  iKMik 
for  his  instrument^ '  Anweiaung  fur  das  ViolooceU,' 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  i8ox;  aba  wiatienib 
potpounii^  alow  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALEX,\NDFP.'^  FFAf^T  An  '  k!c*  of 
Handel's  to  Diydeu*s  word«,  as  arranged  and 
added  to  by  Newbuiyh  Hamihon.  Dates  on 
aut<ii:rripVi  : — end  of  first  part,  Jan.  5,  iJt,^  :  f-nd 
of  second  part,  Jan.  la,  do. ;  end  of  Hamiltoa'e 
additions,  Jan.  1 7,  do.  Fint  performance,  Ooveni 
Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  ReWmd  hf  Ifbinit  fbr 
Van  SA'ieten,  July,  1790. 

ALi^XANDBE  ORGAN.  See  Aii£iucA» 
Obgav. 

AL  FINE  (Ital.V  'To  the  end.*  This  term 
indioatee  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  a  move- 
ment either  from  the  beginning  {da  capo)  or  from 
a  .sign  ^  {dal  tegno)  to  the  place  where  the  won! 

jim  stands.  Frequently  instead  of  the  worvl  nne 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  shown  by  a  double-bar 


with  a  pause  above  it,  thus 


ATTONSO  UXD  T^BELLA.  An  opera 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts;  libretto  by  F.  von 
Schober.  Dates  on  autograph  (MnsOcverain, 
Vienna)  : — end  of  first  act,  Sept,  20,  1821  ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  20,  1821  ;  end  of  third  act, 
Feb.  37,  i8aa;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Deo. 
1823.  First  performe^l  at  Weimar,  June  14, 
1854.  This  overture  was  playeil  as  the  prelude 
to *BoMmnnde' in  Dee.  1823.  and  encored.  The 
Ofiera  remains  in  MS.  cxcej)t  the  overture  tSpin  *, 
1867)  and  a  bass  cavatina  and  tenor  air  (^both 
DiabeUi,  183a). 

ALFORD.  JoRV.  «  lotenist  in  Lradim  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  published  there  in  1568. 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Roy's  work  on 
the  lute  (see  Lb  Roy)  under  the  title  of  *A 
Briefe  and  Easye  Instruction  to  learce  the 
tableture,  to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hande 
unto  the  Lute.  yngMAil  ky  J.  A..'  with  a 
catofthalnte*  [W.  H.  U.] 
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AUANI.  Fr.\xcE9CO,  violon^'clllst,  born  ai 
Kvena.  He  fi'r  n  tlnin  Htudied  tbe  violin 
aadar  Ml  &tber,  who  waa  Hrst  violin  in  tL^ 
Mchestn,  bat  afterwards  devoted  bimadf  to  the 
r  l  .ncrUii  imd«r  G,  RovELM,  of  Bcrj^rao.  He 
KM  appointed  fink  cellist  of  the  theatre  at 
Fiiecna,  tod  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
V«  foftrument.  H«  mroto  tiuM  hooks  of  duets 
&r  1*0  cfllm,  [T.  p.  H.] 

AU  BA£A,  OU  LX8  QDA&Aim  TOLEURS.  an 

«pn  of  C%embini*s,  (wodooed  at  the  Grand 
Or*r»  on  July  3  3,  1 833  (the  seventy-third  year 
at  the  composer).  The  music  was  adapted  and 
rrvritten  from  his  KoUKOUROi  (lygs)  to  a 
aew  Iilx«t(o  by  Scribe  and  MAesville.  The 
erertore  was  pmbably  quite  new.  For  Men- 
difikwhos  opinion  of  the  opera  Bee  hia  letter 
«f  Fob.  7,1834. 

AUPRANBT,  Bbbvakdo,  bom  in  TUacnny 

1^  ih'i  h^rinnlui^  of  the  iSth  century;  was 
coffifoser  at  the  Bavarian  court  in  1730^ 
mi  afterwds  was  appointed  director  of  Uie 
■rlirstra  at  Munich.  He  there  wrote  the 
titena  'Mitbridate'  (17^8},  'Iphigeaie'  (i739)« 
'Sanmide'  (1740).  Bkbitaboo,  »  mb  of  the 

pivilinj.  wa*  first  viulom-elliHt  about  1780 
ia  Uie  Mooich  occhestnk.  He  ia  said  to  have 
ftapomi  both  ftr  tlie  oeUo  and  lidb  di  gaml^ 
itm^         mn  Huk  ht  ivnto  only  for  the 

ALI2ARD,  AnoLPHT!  Joseph  Loins,  bom 
m  Parii,  1814;  a  hAsa  i^inger  of  some  euiineucc  ; 

his  musical  career  •  pvpU  of  Urban 
on  the  violin ;  but  his  master  accidentally 
(ii*»veriRg  that  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice, 
f^aaded  him  to  abudon  hk  inritrutnant,  and 
1"  eate?  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Banderali. 
Hii  voioe  was  naturally  a  deep  bass,  but  finding 
ftfter  singing  at  the  opera  in  Paris  for  five 
y*»n  be  wa^  still  employed  in  secondary  parts, 
^  eatetd  upon  a  diligent  course  of  practice, 
b»  gMBod  wvwal  notes  in  the  upper 
Tf-T!*>T.  and  waa  aJtle  to  tnke  brxritone  parts. 
Ttz  itnio.  upon  his  chest  however  was  too  great 
Id  be  auintunad  irftlMnit  injaiy,  and  after  several 
atudu,  he  died  of  oonsniBptiMft  ftt  Marseilles  at 
»h«  age  of  thirty-six.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALRAN,  Charles  HE!fRi  VALEJfTTv  Bnm 
UPtric,  1813  ;  8tiU  iivin;^'  (1875).  J'laui^t  and 
fWDpoeer,  chiefiy  of  dtudes  and  Otprices  for  his 
b  tnTaeut.  His  a.stoun<ling  op.  35  (l  3  i-tudcsl, 
;  Xii  etudes),  and  Truia  graiidea  Etudes, 
(I)  'Faataisie  pour  la  nuun  gauche  seul/  (3) 
'  latroduction  et  Finale  pour  la  main  droite  8eule,' 
(j!  'Etude  a,  mouvfciueut  semblable  et  perpetuol 
K'ttr  ks  deux  mains,*  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
•**ention  on  tht-  part  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  which 
merit.  Tlicy  b.  loug  to  the  most  modem 
■^elopement  of  the  technique  of  the  instrument, 
■■d  represent  in  fiict  the  extreme  point  whi'  h 
fckss  reached.  Though  they  cannot  stand  com- 
fftriina  in  point  of  beauty  and  absolute  musical 
with  the  iittdea  of  Ckifin  and  Lint^  yetf 


Iik«  lliMe  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  which  are  in 

gome  respects  akin  to  them,  they  have  a  valid 
claim  to  be  studied ;  for  they  present  technical 
specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  diffionltiea 
of  a  titanic  Bort,  eflectH  peculiar  to  the  instniment 
carrievi  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.  Alkan 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  hit 
sixth  year  (1819)  and  remained  there  until  i^jp, 
during  which  term  he  was  Bu«x:eisfltul  in  several 
competitions,  and  left  the  institution  with  the 
first  prize  in  1 826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Conoours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  visit  to  London  in  1833  he  scttleil  as  a 
master  of  the  pianoforte  at  Paris.  His  published 
compoflitiont  mount  up  to  opus  72,  and  include 
two  ooncortoa,  Mveml  rnumHtm  and  duos,  a  trio, 

a  larrre  number  of  pie^rs  caraetirUtiques,  and 
transcriptions  and  stings.  Amongst  these  his 
works  for  the  pianoforte  with  pedals,  known  in 
England  as  the  '  rr  laltf  r  ^rand,'  op.  64,  66,  69 
and  72,  take  rank  with  his  etudes.         f  E.  D,] 

ALLA  BREVE  (ItaL).  Ori^naUy  a  species 
of  lime  in  which  eveiy  bar  oontaiaed  a  breve,  or 
four  minims;  hence  its  name.  In  this  time, 
chiefly  used  in  the  older  chvirch  music,  the 
miniois,  being  <ha  tmti  of  meamireBMBfe,  wwa 
to  be  taken  fa.st,  somewhat  like  crotchets  in 
ordinary  time.  Thit  time  was  also  called  Alia 
CapeUa,  Hodem  aOa  brsv»  tfme  rimply 
differs  from  ordinary-  cnmm  n  time  by  being 
always  beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (and 
not  wifli  four  eratehols)  in  the  bar,  wd  tbcMrfbn 
19  really  (juiok  cotntiion  time.    It  is  indicate<l 

in  the  time-signature  by  i*^  the  C  which 
is  used  to  ahotr  feufrorolAH  tbM^  with  a  itraka 
drawn  thMmgh  ii.  [B.  P.] 

ALLACCI,  Leovi,  bom  in  the  ishmd  of  duos 
of  Greek  parents  in  1586,  went  to  JEU»ne  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became  'onitode'  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  1669,  and  his 
name  is  only  worth  preserving  for  his  '  Dramma- 
turgia'  (Rome,  1666)  a  catalogue  of  Italian 
musical  dramas  produced  up  to  that  jfiaar,  in- 
dispensable for  the  history  of  ItaUan  opera.  A 
new  edition,  carried  down  to  1755,  appeared  at 
Venice  In  thai  jraar.  [F.  O.] 

ALL*  AimCO  (liaL).  'Li  the andoiiatrW 

ALLE6RANTI,  Madalena,  was  a  pupil  of 

IToltzba'ier  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  the 
firnt  Uuie  at  Venice  in  1771.  After  siniT^Uj,'  at 
other  thsatres  in  Italy,  she  went  in  1774  to 
(Jennany,  where  she  continued  to  perfonn  at 
l^lannheim  and  llatij^lxju  till  the  year  1 779,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at  the 
theatre  of  San  Simu'  lf  tbtrirtt,'  the  Omival,  and 
eventually  c«iiie  Uj  I'liiglan'l  io  1 781.  Here 
she  was  enthusiastically  aWmin-i  111  her  first 
opera,  the  'Viaggiatori  felici '  of  Anfiissi.  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  sweet,  of  ex* 
traordinary  oompa^  upwards,  and  io  fl«^dble  an 
to  leiwi  her  to  indul^^e  in  a  filoweiy  style  of  singing, 
which  had  then  the  merit  of  considerable  novelty. 
She  was  also  a  good  so  trass.  But  it  was  icon 
fyaad  that  tiwre  waa  a  greal  nmsnoss  her 
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iri  uit.fr  and  cnilx^llifliinonts,  and  slie  If^vame 
gradually  90  diaregarded,  by  the  end  of  her 
leoond  tttum^  thrt  she  went  to  DiMden, 
v  Im  re  the  Elector  engaged  licr  at  a  salary  of 
»  thousand  ducato.  She  came  a  second  time  to 
Londeni,  many  yean  later,  and  reappearcd  in 
Cimarnsa's  '  Matriinonio  Sf  L'reti>.'  N'  ^ '  r  was 
a  more  pitiable  attempt ;  she  had  scarc^siy  a 
thmdofvoioe  remafatngt  nor  Uw  power  to  sing 
•  note  in  tune:  her  fptire  and  actinj^  were 

3mUy  altered  for  the  worse»  and  after  a  few 
^ts  abe  WM  <AMgoi  to  retin,  and  qtdt  the 
stage  for  ever.  Slit-  pcrfnnne<l  in  i-iNirio  in 
1 799.  A  pretty  portrait  of  Aii^rantii  in  cograveJ 
by  BartbtoBi,  «Rer  Coiway.  LJ .  M.] 

ALLBGBI,  Gbmoiio,  a  beneficed  piiest 
Rtt.-ir^KHl  to  the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  fiuuily  which  produced 
Conegio  the  painter,  was  also  a  rausioal  oompoMr 
»if  much  diptinctinn.  He  was  bnrn  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1580,  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  M. 
KaniiiL  During  his  resideDoe  at  Ff 


)  he  act<;d 

as  chorister  and  conijKistT  to  the  cathedral. 
Certain  Mottetti  and  Uoooerti  which  he  published 
•t  thia  time  had  so  great  a  repute  ttiat  they 
attrart.  l  the  notice  of  P<jjk;  Urban  VITI,  who  ap- 
pointed him,  on  Dec.  6, 1629.  to  a  vacancy  among 
the  CaninH  tit  the  Apoetolio  GhapeL  Tida  poat 

he  held  iiiitil  Ills  deatll.  in 

Uis  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  a 
'  Miserere*  Ibr  nineToioaa  In  two  iAuAn,  wUeh  is. 

or  w.w.  till  lately,  sung  annvially  in  the-  Pontifical 
Chapel  during  the  Holy  W^k^  and  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  meet  beautlftilooinpositioBB  which  have 
ever  been  dedicated  t<)  the  tJcn  ii  c  nf  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
treasared  that  to  copy  it  was  a  crime  ririted 
with  excommunication.  Not  that  its  p<is?ession 
was  even  thus  confined  to  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
Jhr.  Bumey  got  a  oopj  of  it.'  Hosart  took 
down  the  notes  while  tho  *  linir  were  sinj^dnfj  it, 
and  Choron,  the  Frenchman,  manaj;ed  to  insert 
It  in  his  'OoUeotioa*  of  pleeee  naed  in  Bome 
during  tho  Holy  Week.'  Le^ipold  T.  a  great  lover 
of  musiot  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with  a 
fonnal  requeat  ftr  a  copy  of  it,  wliieh  was  granted 
to  him.  The  emperor  had  thi  w  rk  performed 
with  much  oeremony  by  a  highly  (qualified  choir 
at  Vienna.  The  efPeot,  howerer,  was  so  dis- 
appointing that  he  conceived  himself  the  victim 
of  a  tri<±  upon  the  IMurt  oi  the  copyist^  and 
complained  to  tiie  Pope  lliat  aome  infiarior 
composition  had  !  <  <  n  palmed  ofT  u{K>n  him. 
The  fact  was  that  the  value  of  this  curious 
and  yvry  delicate  woric  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  8im])le  almost  t*?  the 
point  of  apparent  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes 
its  true  cnaracter  when  Bting  by  the  one  cluilr 
which  received  and  has  retained  as  traditions  tho 
original  directions  of  its  author.  In  the  SisUne 
Chapel  it  has  ever  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  muridansfbr  a  certain  indescribable  profundity 
of  sadness,  and  a  rhythmical  adaptafcioa  to  the 
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words  about  which  it  is  woven,  but  which,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  are  80  diiBeolt 

to  produce  that  no  fraud  was  necessary  to 
account  for  the  imperial  failure  at  Vienna.  The 
etfects  of  AUegri's  '  Miserere'  are  like  tbe  iMua 
of  certain  deUcale  vintages  which  always  peri»he-i 

in  transit  ;  althongh  in  Bome,  to  torn  to  a 
metai>hor  of  Baim »,  they  have  never  AowB. 
a  wrinkle  of  old  age.* 

As  the  man's  music  so  was  the  man.  Adami 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  singular 
gentleneaa  and  aweetness  of  soul  and  habit.  His 
doors  wt  ri»  constantly  thntnged  by  poor,  who 
sought  lum  as  much  for  the  more  impalpable 
sustenance  of  his  kindness  as  for  the  more 
material  fruits  of  his  bounty;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  commonly  spent  among  the  prisons 
and  pest-houses  of  Room.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age.  on  Feb.  iR,  5^  ' 2,  and  was  laid  in  S.  Mari* 
in  Vallicella,  m  tlie  burial  place  belonging  to  the 
Papal  Choir. 

His  publishod  works  consist  chiefly  of  two 
volumes  of  'dmcertini'  and  two  of  '  Motetti,' 
all  printed  daring  hia  lifetime  by  SoMl  of  Boom. 
Some  stray  Mc^tetti  of  his  were,  however, 
injierted  by  Fabio  Constantini  in  a  coUectitia 
intituled,  'Soelta  di  Motetti  di  diveni  ee- 
ccllrntiftsimi  autori,  a  dne,  tre,  quattro,  «■ 
ciuquo  voci.'  But  the  Archives  of  S.  Maria  ia 
VaUioBUa  are  rich  in  his  manuscripta,  an  «• 
also  the  Library  of  the  Oillegio  Komano  and 
the  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Kirchur  too 
in  his  'Mosurgia'  has  transcribed  an  extraot 
from  his  instrumental  works ;  and  the  lil'rary 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  contained  the  gcurus  of 
various  pieces  by  him,  including  'Magnificats,' 
'  Impr<i}>eria,'  *  I.,ameutazi«>ni,'  and  '  Motetli.' 
A  *  Veni  Sancte  Spiritu*'  by  him  fur  four  -vcncm 
is  laduded  in  tlie  'Musica  dirina'  of  F^t>ake 
(liber  Motettomm,  No.  U.)  [E.  U.  P.] 

ALLEGHO  (Ttal.')  Tlie  literal  meanin:;  of 
this  word  is  'cheerful,'  and  it  is  in  thia  ^ense 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  Milton's  well- 
known  poem.  Tn  muric  however  it  hua  the 
signification  of  'lively*  merely  in  tho  sense  of 
quidt,  and  la  often  oomliliMd  with  other  words 
which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in  its 
original  meaning— e.g.  'allegro  agitato  e  con 
disperarimie'  (Cmenti,  'Didoae  afilmndnmitfc'). 
When  unaccompauietl  by  any  qualifpng  -vroivi 
'  all«g;ro '  indicates  a  rate  of  speed  nearly  in(er> 
mediate  between  'andante*  and  'preato.'  '  lliere 
is  however  no  other  time  indication  which  is  ?o 
frequently  modified  by  the  addition  of  other 
words.  To  quote  only  some  of  the  more  ontntnen, 
'allegro  molt^j,'  'allegro  astkii,'  'allegTo  con  brio* 
(or  'con  fuoco'),  amd  'all^ro  vivace,"  will  ail 
in^oate  a  quicker  time  than  n  rimple  nllegro ; 
an  'allegro  as.H»i,'  for  instance,  is  ofU'n  aim  -it 
equivalent  to  a  'presto.'  On  the  other  haivi, 
'allegro  ma  non  to^ppo,*  'allegro  moderato,*  or 
'allegro  macBtoso,"  will  all  be  somewhat  slower. 

The  exact  pace  of  any  particular  all^ro  is 
frequently  indicated  by  lae  metronome,  but  even 


sCthskM  Mr.  W. 


am  oootntto  rjsi^  dl  TaodUasa.* 
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this  is  hj  no  means  an  infaHi))Ie  ^ide,  as  the 
tame  movemeat  if  played  in  a  large  hall  aud 
vitb  s  great  Bimber  of  perfonueni  would  require 
to  be  token  somewhat  slower  than  in  a  smaller 
mm  or  with  a  smaller  band.  In  this,  as  with 
sD  otW  time  iiidtoati<MDS,  mueli  muat  be  left  to 
the  diacn-tion  of  the  {ierfonncr  or  conilvictor.  If 
he  have  true  musical  feeling  he  cannot  go  far 
vnmg ;  if  be  hare  aoty  th«  nMWt  miiiate  dirMii<Ma8 
trUl  LirJly  keep  him  right.  Tho  word  'all^fro* 
it  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music, 
Mm  a  Mparmto  pieoa  (e.^.  Chopin't  'Allegro 
de  Ob'  trt,'  op.  46"),  or  as  the  first  movement 
gf  s  Urge  instrumental  oompoution.  In  these 
OHss  it  is  generally  oomtmotod  in  certain 
ddinite  forms,  for  uliich  see  Sympht'v  1 
&OKAZA.  Beethoven  also  exoeptionally  uites  tlte 
mid  'allHro*  intteMl  of  'adwrao.*  Four 
instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
m.  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  the  qoartetts 
in  I  ainar,  op.  59,  No.  a,  tsad  F  minor, 

2»  9S»  nd  the  QamHik  <amA  Fantena,  op.  37, 
M.  [E.  P.J 

ALLEGRETTO  (Jul.).  A  diminutive  of 
'allsgro,'  and  as  a  time-indication  somewhat 
•lew  than  the  latter,  and  also  faster  than 
'ndiaH*  Like  '  allegro '  it  is  firequentiy  com- 
bined with  other  words,  e.g.'  all^^tto  moderato,' 
'sU«|{r«tto  vivace,'  'alle^tto  ma  non  troppo,' 
'sQc^retto  scherzondo,'  etc.,  either  modifying  the 
pace  or  describing  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  move- 
■Mt,  sod  in  this  sense  is  espedally  to  be  often 
fiiuad  in  the  iPOfka  of  Bwtboven,  some  of  whose 
kll^rettos  are  among  his  most  remarkable  com- 
pwtioQs.  It  may  be  laid  dowu  a  rule  with 
p  to  Pitt.tho\  t  n,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
•«d  'allegretto'  st;uiJ«  nltme  nt  the  head  of 
second  or  third  uioveaient  of  a  wurk  it 
iihhcstes  Hm  chanieler  of  tho  mxu&o  and  not 
nwtlyiUpaf*.  A  genuine  l^eethoven  alh-gretto 
•Iwiyi  takes  the  jikue  either  of  the  auduute  or 
•chmo  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the 
•ereeth  and  eighth  symphonies,  in  the  qiifirtftt 
iaF  atinor,  op.  95,  and  the  piano  trio  in  K  tlat, 
70,  No.  a,  aa  mllegreito  is  to  be  found  instead 
Cf  the  slow  movement ;  and  in  tho  Bonata-s 
F,  op,  10,  Mo.  3,  and  in  E,  op.  14,  No.  i,  in 
the  great  quarlott  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  i,  and  the 
trio  m  E  flat.  fvp.  70,  No.  2.  the  nllegTc-tU)  tiikes 
^  place  of  the  nclivrio.  This  use  uf  tho  word 
as  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
mmeanent  h  peculiar  to  Beethovun.  It  is  worth 
ni«nt>oning  tliat  in  the  case  of  the  allej^rclto  of 
the  seventh  symphony,  Beethoven,  in  order  that 
it  dMold  not  be  plavcil  ton  faxt,  wislied  it  to  b« 
Karited  'Andante  quaai  allegretto.'  This  indica- 
tion howanrar  does  not  appear  in  any  of  tho 
lrnte«l  wvire^.  In  the  ,«low  ir)ov.-m<  !it  of  the 
F»st«)ral  Symphony,  Beethoveu  ai'so  at  tirat  indi- 
cated the  time  m»  *  Andante  nn^to  moto,  911041 
^kp-Hfr,;  but  sabaequeiitly  aknidE  out  the  last 

'^'-rda.  [E.  P.J 

ALLElf  ANDB.    i.  One  of  the  movomenta 

of  the  SciTK,  aiK?.       ir,  n.nn.j  iinjilifs,  of  Ger- 

o»a  ur^Kia.    It  is,  witti  the  exception  of  the 


Phelud^  and  the  AiR,  the  only  moremcTit  of 
the  Suite  which  h&s  not  originated  in  a  dance- 
form.  The  allemande  is  a  piece  of  lliod«r»te 
rapidity — about  an  allegretto — in  common  time, 
and  commencing  usually  with  one  short  note, 
generally  a  quaver  or  eemiqaaTor,  at  Ilia  and  of 
Uiabar* 


T  ^  J.  B.  Baon,  Suites 
i  *^  Aiiglaiiee.No.S. 


Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  arp  three  fihort 
notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  Handel's  Suites, 
Book  i.  Mo.  5. 


etc. 


The  htHuuphonic  rather  than  the  polyphonic 
style  preilominates  in  the  music,  which  fre« 
quently  consists  of  a  highly  figurate  melody, 
with  a  Comparatively  simple  trcompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  with  ^hlch  have 
no  allemande  (e.g.  Pa<  Ii's  Partita  in  B  niliior), 
but  where  it  is  iutroiucc-d  it  is  aiways,  un- 
letis  preceded  by  a  prelud<*,  the  first  movement 
of  a  gtitte  ;  and  its  chief  characteristics  are  the 
urdfurin  nnd  regular  motion  of  tbe  tip|)er  part; 
the  avoidance  of  atroDgty  marked  rhythms  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  us  we  meet  with  in  the 
CuL'RANTK;  the  absence  of  all  accents  on  the 
weak  parte  of  die  bar,  each  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sarabande  ;  the  general  prevalence  of 
homophouy,  already  referred  to ;  and  the  simple 
and  meaaored  time  of  tlie  nraaie.  Tho  alio* 
mande  alway<t  conMsts  of  two  parts  each  of 
which  is  re|)eated.  These  two  [)arts  are  usually 
of  the  length  of  8,  la,  or  16  bars;  somotinei, 
though  less  frequently,  of  lo.  In  the  earlier 
allemandee,  such  as  those  of  Conperin,  the 
■econd  ii  ftoquently  longer  thiui  tbe  fint :  Badi, 
however,  HMWtlj  makea  them  of  tlie  eamo 
length. 

9.  The  word  !•  aleo  oaed  ai  equivalent  to  tlio 

Dfutstht  r  Tanz  —  a  dance  in  triple  titne,  closf!y 
resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of  this  species 
of  allemande  are  to  be  aeen  in  fioethofon*! 
'12  DLUt<lie  Tanze,  fur  Offdiebter,*  the  first  of 

which  begins  thus : — 


It  bos  no  relation  whatever  to  the  allemando 

KjKikt'ii  of  above,  briii;^'  of  Swahian  origin. 

3.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  German 
national  dan«o  of  a  lively  fliMnwter  in  a*4  tim^ 
■imllar  to  the  OomEWAiUB.  [E.  P.J 

ALr/n'>TKTXF  >TfSTK.\LIBCHB  ZEIT- 
UNU.    bee  MublKALlttCiU  ZciTDxra. 
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ALLISON,  Richard,  a  teacher  of  miuio  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  paitioabM 
of  whose  birth  and  decease  are  unknown.  His 
name  first  oocvm  as  a  oontributor  to  T.  Este'a 
*  Whole  Booke  of  Pnlms,'  159a.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  on  his  own  account  'The 
Ptelmes  of  Darid  in  Meter/  1599,  a  ooUeotion 
of  old  dmrch  tunee  liennonlMd  by  himself  in 
four  parts,  with  an  aocompaniinent  fur  the  'lute, 
orphaijon,  dtteme  or  base  vioU,*  and  im- 
portant as  hting  ome  of  the  earliest  to  giro  the 
melody  in  the  cautus  or  m){)rano  part — the  usual 
pmotioe  being  to  jpTO  it  to  the  tenor.  Allison 
adTertises  it  'to  be  solde  at  hb  hooae  in  the 
Duke's  place  near  Aide-gate,'  and  dedic!it«s  it  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It  is  ushered  forth 
by  sonM  eomptfanentary  Testes  hy  John  Dow- 
land,  the  celebnitetl  j«Tf  inner  mi  the  lute,  aiul 
others.  Ue  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
Sir  John  SOQCuunore,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
collection  of  part-songs  entitled,  '  An  Iloures 
Kecreation  in  Musicke,  apt  for  Instruments  and 
VoycM,'  1606.  This  publioftdoii  eontains  'a 
pmver'  set  t<>  rnnsir,  '  f  1  r  the  long  preservation 
of  the  king  and  his  pcwteritie,'  and  'a  thanks- 
giving for  the  delivsntfioe  of  the  whole  estate 
from  the  late  cnnspiracic' — the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

ALLISOK,  Kobebt,  probably  a  relative  of 
Biehard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
After  sorting'  in  the  royal  OHtablishment  for 
twenty  years  he  sold  his  plaoe,  Feb.  8,  1609-10, 
to  Humphry  Bache.  (AUuon'tt  publicaiiotu;  Comd. 
Soc.  Cheque  Bk.  of  Chap.  Royal.)       [E.  F.  R.] 

ALL'  OTTAVA  (Liai.).  'In  the  ootaTe.' 
( I )  In  pianoforte  music  a  passage  nuttked olT  9va. 
(or  merely  Sea.)  is  to  be  pUyed  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  if  the  sign  is  plaoed  above  the  ootca, 
an  octave  lower  if  {uaoed  Mow  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  more  accurate  indication  Sru.  baua 
as  frequently  employed.  The  duration  of  the 
tnmsposftion  is  shown  bra  dotted  line^  and  when 
tlie  noteH  are  again  to  ue  [)laye<l  as  written,  the 
word  loco  (Ital.,  '  in  its  place ')  is  put  over  (or 
under)  tiie  miuio.  (2)  In  cwhewtial  aoores, 
efi>ecially  manuscripts,  ulV  Sra.  signifies  that  one 
instrument  plays  in  octaves  with  another,  either 
above  or  buow.  (5)  In  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  the  term  shown  that  no  liarmouifS  are  to  he 
emplojred,  and  that  the  upper  parts  merely  double 
llie  basa  in  oetavei.  In  this  oaee  it  Is  equivalent 

toTMtO  SOLO.  [E.  P.] 

ALL'  UNISONO  (Tfal..  f^1^rcv^ateJ  Unis.). 
'In  unison.'  In  orchestmi  scuroti  this  term  is 
used  to  show  tliat  two  or  more  instmments,  tlie 
parts  of  which  are  written  upon  the  same  fttave, 
are  to  play  in  unison.  In  modem  scores  the 
words  a  due,  a  trt,  etc,  am  mor j  frequently 
employed. 

ALPKXHOTiX,  or  ALPnOKN,  an  instru- 
ment witli  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  hy  the  mountainein  ia  Switzerland 
an<l  many  other  conn  tries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  prucluc>o  simple  metcxiies.  It  is  nearly  straight, 
and  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  Those  in  the 
Museum  ai  South  Ktamngboa  9f  respective^ 


7  ft.  5  in.  and  7  ft.  11  in.  long.  There  is  a 
Swedish  instnmient  ci  this  kind  called  Lnrei 
another  of  kindred  nature  used  in  the  Hima- 
lajras;  and  another  bj  the  Indiana  ol  South 
America. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  haixnonicB  of  the  tobe^  somewhat  modified 
I  by  the  material  of  wMch  it  is  made,  and  by  the 

Biiiallness  of  the  Ixtre  in  relation  to  its  length. 
The  melody  is  tenued  '  Bans  dee  Vaches.'  Its 
principal  mtnical  interest  is  derived  from  Ha 
intnxiuction  int^j  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Synphony,  and  Rossini's  opera  of  *  William 
TelL'  Beethoven  employs  the  ordinary  bora 
alone;  but  in  the  overture  the  h  fi^-  s  >lo,  now 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sometimes  by  the 
oor  anglais,  was  originally  intended  for,  and 
plaveU  by,  a  tenor(H)n  or  alto  fagotto  stnr.  !in^ 
in  h\  which  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
real  tone  of  the  Alpenhom  turn  toe  other  in* 
struments. 

A  similar  combinaticm  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpeDt^  and  tlie 

r><~-'ilt  was  a  pe<niliar  ':^o'.  rrt  J  and  tender  quality 
of  tone  now  lost  to  music,  except  in  io  fiv  aa  it 
can  be  tiaoed  hi  eome  otgan  leed-stope^  witli 

wooden,  not  metal  bells.  .  H.  S.] 

ALPHABET.  The  musical  alphabet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
consists  of  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  and,  in  Grerman,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natural  scale  (i.e.  the  scale  without  sharps  or 
flats)  the  order  of  tliese  letters  is  as  follows  : — 
C,  D«  E,  G.  A,  B  (or,  in  (ierman,  H),  C ;  the 
canse  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement 
%\  ill  be  best  understood  from  n  btiv  ^anoe  at  the 
history  of  the  musical  soalot 

According  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Sevffle  (etrem 
595 )>  the  oldest  har{>s  had  seven  strings,  and  the 
I  shepherds'  pandeon  pipes  seven  reed^  *  from 
I  whidi  It  appears  probame  as  well  as  natural  that 
,  the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seven  sounds. 

(These  seven  sounds,  which  served  for  both 
voices  and  instruments,  were  gradually  added  to, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  1^340  h.c),  there 
were  fifl^n,  extending  from  A  the  first  spacti  of 
the  bass  stave  to  A  the  second  space  in  the 
tr  11' .    Each  of  these  sounds  had  its  distiiK-tive 
j  name,  derived  from  the  position  and  length  of  the 
I  <y0brent  strinn  of  the  phorminx  or  lyre,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  writing  them  in  full  tlie  ancient 
Greek  authors  expressed  Uiem  by  certtun  letters 
,  of  the  alphabet*  As  however  tte  orop^ea  of 
I  the  notes  varied  continually  with  the  different 
'  modes  and  soHadled  mutations,  which  by  thia 
time  had  been  introduced  into  the  mnaioal 
system,  these  U  ttt  rs  were  written  in  an  imnu  ri.^o 
variefgr  of  furma,  large  and  small,  invertetl, 
tuned  to  the  right  or  left,  lyinff  horiaontally, 
accented  in  many  ways,  etc.,  so  that,  a<x'  r  lhig 
to  Alypius^  the  most  intelligible  uf  the  Grt»vk 
writers  who  wrote  profiMMedly  to  explain  than, 

1  IWfore  Ihf  tlni«  t>f  Trn«nJ''T  lalx'ilt  ^«  HA'.'  thr  (irwV  Ijt*  i, 
luppcned  to  have  hjwl  but  Ivur  ttnnip.  Boettuot  Mtributa  tu  «itvi>- 
ttoB  to  two  Urtfi  to  lnjwiST. 

*  Par  ■  Adl  AmnttHkim  tt  tks  €mk  atds  SM  Ik  J.  BsMtkum, 

*«iMr  sliiiMia' la.  ir. 
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th«  tntiHi'  -Al  signs  in  qm  in  hli  day  amoimted  to 
ao  fewer  Chan  1 340,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
cm  HUb  number  wai  afterwards  exceeded. 

Ihs  Romans,  wbo  bofnowed  the  Gredk  Male, 
icd  gave  La  tin  names  to  each  of  its  fifteen 
iC'UDdi,  did  not  adupt  ihu  couiplicauxl  syHtem, 
bnt  employed  instead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of 
thta  aJj»hal>et.  A  to  P,  and  latt-r  still,  Gregory 
the  Groit,  who  waa  chosen  pope  a.d.  590, 
dUcovering  that  the  second  half  of  the  scale, 
H  toF,  w;i«!  btit  a  repetition  of  the  fir^t,  A  to  H, 
ibolicbtti  liie  ia»t  aiglxl  lettera  and  u»e<i  the  first 
leren  uver  again,  expressing  the  lower  octave  by 
f»r       and  the  upper  by  small  letters.* 

Nj  Lr  the  original  oompaav  of  the  Greek  scale 
na  presenred,  and  thus  A  was  natunlly  applied 
t  '  the  first  auJ  at  tliat  time  lowest  note,  but 
aUiut  the  beginning  ot  the  loth  century  a  new 
&nt«  was  introdticed,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (it  difficult  to  say 
why)  afttr  the  Gm:k  letter  yamma,*  and  written 
r.  Tu  this  others  wora  from  time  to  time  added 
until  th«  lower  C  was  reachwl,  in  t^ip  early  part 
of  the  i6ih  century,  by  Lazarino.  Thus  the 
nodem  scale  was  etIftlilUied,  md  A,  origbwlly 
the  finrt,  became  the  sixth  de;,free. 

In  Germaay  the  same  system  was  originally 
•dopUsd,  bnt  wben  aprideptdki  were  Invented, 
•Jid  it  became  customary  to  sing  in  certpi-n  a»e9 
hi  instflsd  of  Bq,  the  square  shape  of  the  natural 
MO  beenDM  taMufonned  faitotihe  letter  H,  wUdi 
*M  applied  to  the  note  BS  (the  ori|,nnal  H),  while 
^  Kwoder  fonu  of  the  tlat  received  the  name 
<f  »  dnttaetioe  vUdi  ranaini  In  Ibvoe  to  the 
pnsent  day.    (See  ACCIDBKT4L8.)  [F.  T.] 

ALSAGEBy  TferOMAS  Massa,  bom  1779,  (lie<l 
1S46,  oo«  of  the  fianily  of  Alsager,  of  Al»ager, 
GMibe,  He  warn  tat  many  yenn  a  proprietor 
tnd  ooe  of  the  leading  men  in  the  maiia^'ement 
«f  'Tk»  Tii&es,'  being  especially  concerned  in  all 
ftit  nlited  to  tavu&e  aod  the  collection  ef  mer> 
nimle  and  forei^Ti  newn.  The  {  rof.  innlly 
tr^aed  mosical  critic^  added  at  his  suggestion  to 
tte  «tf  ef  'The  Times^*  waa  Hie  fint  employed 
OQ  sny  daily  paper.  Ho  waa  the  intimate  friend 
of  Lamb,  the  Burneys,  Wordsworth,  Talfourd. 
Mgh  Hunt,  MendewMlin,  MosdbeleB,  and  many 
fther  cele'oritit-s.  Bnt  what  entitles  him  to 
>i«titi(itt  here  waa  hia  intense  devotk>n  to  mtudc, 
tftwlridi  be  gvwe  all  the  leunire  he  ooold  spare 

tn  .1  busy  life.  His  practical  ability  in  music 
vu  Toy  greats  and  it  i«  a  &ct  that  he  could 
pcrfam  on  aD  the  inatmmenia  In  the  oieheitra. 
V..-:  fre<|uent  private  concert*  j^iven  by  the 
l^oeeaiiquare  iSelect  Society*  at  hia  residence 
S  Loadoa  wili  long  be  lemembeied  by  his  many 
Bitmcal  friends,  and  were  tbc  uieatiH  of  intro- 
ducing to  this  country  many  works  and  foreign 

'        tnff-m  ot  Tof*  OnttOTj  form*  th^  v>-called  btiit  at  th« 
OtiiiiBti  Ij'j.ir.jr,  In  whkti  IN"  (K-tave  fi  -iri  'ti-  C  next  balow  Uw  baM 
Km  tat  C  Mi>:4itad  t{«cr  U  c*}\tfl  tlu'  tnml  m:  tA>  r.  sn<l  t«  tn(timt«d  liif 
WpSiil;  tk»  <Kta*«  next  »bOivr  n  known  u  tlir  snuUt  orUrr,  mjtd  La 
^  (wUt  tottcn;  and  alt  •ucceoding^oclJM^  mw  called  one*- 


musicians.  There  Sivori  for  the  first  time  at* 
tempted  quarteti  playing,  and  there  on  March 
a8,  1834,  took  puoe  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Chenihini^s  'Requiem,'  principal 
soprano  Mrs.  H.  R.  Bishop ;  first  violin  M.  Spag- 
noletti.  In  1843  the  society  held  a  special  musi' 
cal  festival  in  honour  of  Spohr,  who  himself  led 
three  pieces.  One  object  of  the  society  was  to 
establish  a  taste  for  Beethoven's  chamber-music^ 
by  perfbmlin^'  it  in  the  most  perfect  mmieff 
attainab'e.  It  was  divide<i  into  two  claiwes,  one 
calle<i  the  pianoforte  and  the  other  the  violin 
\  class,  and  separate  eveningn  were  devoted  to 
j  each  kind  of  composition,  special  attention  being 
bestowed  on  those  least  known  to  the  public. 
These  resulted  in  the  series  of  chamber  concerts 
given  pn(  lii  ly  in  Hurley  Street  in  1845  and 
1846,  and  called  the  'Beethoven  Quartett  So- 
cie^,'  the  whole  being  due  to  tho  enthiialaam« 
knowledge,  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Alsager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  above  tiia 
tirdble  ilnve,  beginning  willi  {he  G,  are  Mid  to 
be  IN  ALT,  ana  thow  in  dm  next  octnvo  i> 

ALTISSIMO. 

ALTENBURO,  Johanv  Ebitst,  a  famous 
trumpet  player,  bmm  1734  at  Wehnenftla,  and 

son  of  Jobaun  Caspar,  also  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  father  served  in 
several  campaigns,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla- 
quet.  Aftr-r  leaving  the  army  ho  trn\ » !Ie<l  much 
in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he  camej, 
and  so  eucc^ssfbl  tiiat  he  was  able  to  reAue  aa 
offer  from  Frederic  Augustus  of  I'dlan  l  to  enter 
hia  service  with  a  salary  of  600  Uialers.  He 
diedini76i.  ffitaoD—mflieoelelwated than  the 
father—  after  completing  hia  education,  atlopted 
tlie  uiilttary  career,  and  was  a  field  trumpeter  in 
the  army  during  the  Seven  Ymnf  War.  After 
the  peace  of  Hubert«l)urg  ho  l>»Kaine  organi.st  at 
Bitterfeld.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
'  Venoeh  dner  Anleitung  sor  heroiidier  nnaikal- 
ischenTronifietkunat'  (Halb%  t  795), which,  though 
poor  in  style,  is  so  complete  in  ita  treatment  of 
tiie  subject,  ae  to  ho  of  the  graateit  biteieat  in 
relation  t  i  trumpet  music.  [F.  G.] 

j  ALTHOKN,  an  instrument  of  tho  Saxhorx 
I  fiunily,  usually  standing  in  Eb  or  F.  It  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  military  musi<^  and  often  replaoM 
the  Frrnrh  lu»m,  ff>r  which  h»»wpver  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  aa  regards  tone,  it  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  the  honi^  and  pfosents  greater  fiscili^ 
in  rnjiid  melodic  passages.  The  least  objection- 
able way  of  introducing  it  into  the  reed  baud  is 
to  associate  a  pair  of  theee  instruments  with  two 
French  horns,  refierving  charactcristi'!  holding 
notes  for  the  latter.  In  the  bra«M  bund,  whero 
varisty  of  timbre  ii  leas  attainable,  it  answem 
its  purpoflc  well,  and  caji  better  be  played  on 
horseback,  from  its  upright  bell.  TTie  name  is 
j  also  given  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb,  I  t  -  hit  is  best 
distinguishe*!  as  the  BaBTTONE.  The  ncale  and 
compass  of  this  and  the  other  baxuouKS  are 
^v«iinBd«rth«t««rd.  (.W.  H.&] 

ALTO  (firom  the  Latin  oZ/iur,  high,  far  re- 
moved). The  male  voioe  of  the  higheat  pitdt^ 
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raliel  al-^  counter-tenor,  i.e.  contra,  or  arainst 
the  tenor.  In  the  i6tb  and  early  part  of  the 
iTkh  eantoriM  IIm  eompMi  of  tbe  alto  voioe  was 
limited  to  the  notes  admissible  on  the  stave  which 
has  the  C  clef  on  its  third  line ;  i.e.  to  the  notes 
•  cixtb  ftbovtt  and  *  rfxth  below  'middle  C 
LAter  however  this  conip.'iss  was  extended  by 
bringing  into  use  the  third  roister  of  the  voice, 
or  'iGiLMtlo^'  ft  ve^eior  often  eirongest  with 
lli')*e  wli<>se  voices  are  naturally  '  ba^ss.*  The 
falsetto  counter- tenor,  m  more  pronerly  counter- 
aUo,  stiU  to  be  Ibund  in  oathedml  taoiie,  dates — 
if  mtifical  lii.st<^iry  is  to  be  rea^l  in  music — from  ' 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  doubtless  dc- 
t&tei  to  reprodnoe  at  booie,  approximately  at 
least,  a  claiw  of  voie«  he  had  becoine  accu8t<.>iiicfl 
to  in  continental  cha|)els  royal  and  ducaL  The 
io-oalled  ooantet^enor  fiarto  of  Pelham  Ham- 
phrevs  his  conteuijionirips  anfl  sncccA-orf,  habi- 
tually transcend  those  of  their  prwlecassors,  fiom 
Tftllis  to  Gibbons,  by  «k  leaei  a  tUfd.  The  con- 
tralto  part  U  pruporly  writt».'n  on  the  stave  which 
has  U  on  its  second  line ;  it  consequently 
extends  to  the  eighth  above  middle  C  ami 
the  fourth  behiw.  This  stave  ia  now  oV»t>o1ete, 
and  the  part  for  which  it  is  fitted  i%  in  Eng- 
land, written  either  on  tiie  alto  stove,  toe  which 
it  is  too  hi),'h,  or  on  the  trcMe  stave  for  which 
it  is  too  low.  On  the  continent  the  stave  I 
whieh  baa  the  C  def  on  th«  fint  line  ia  aomotimea 
used  for  it^  For  tho  fanale  uUo  voioe  aee  Coy- 

XBALTO.  [J.  H.] 

ALTO  is  also  the  Italian  tonn  for  tlie  Tknob 
violiii,  called  alto,  or  alto  di  viola,  a8  distinguished 
from  basso  di  viola,  beranee,  lx>forc  tlie  inventi<m, 
or  at  least  before  the  general  adoption  of  the  vio- 
lin, it  use<i  to  take  the  highest  part  in  com  posi- 
tions for  KtriiiL'  instruments,  oorrespondinff  to  the 
soprano  part  la  vocal  musio.  Fur  furtberparti- 
oalan  aee  Viola.  (P.  D.] 

ALTUA  VOLTA  (Ital.  'another  turn'\  a 
term  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
oantnry  for  htcore,  a  word  «dui&  baa  now 
valSmf  auperaeded  it. 

AMATI,  a  family  of  celebrated  Italian  violin- 
maken^  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona,  and 
are  genaiilly  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Cre- 
mona school.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  family,  which 
wan  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  town. 

I.  AVDBSA,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been 
born  some  time  between  1530  and  1535. 
F^tis  mentions  two  instrumente  of  Andres 
Amati,  which  are  dated  1546  and  155 1  ;  one  of 
them  a  rebec  with  three  strings,  the  other  a 
viola  bastM^lo,  or  small  violin.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  maker  of  the 
older  viola  di  gamba,  and  that  only  later  in  life 
he  began  to  make  violins.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  direct  pupil  of  one  of  the 
great  Brescia  makers,  Gaapar  da  Salo  or  Maj^ini. 
In  spite  of  some  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shape  and  workmanship  from 
the  works  of  these  older  masters.  Very  few 
authentic  instrumente  of  his  make  are  extant. 


anfl  those  arc  not  in  go<xl  preservation.  They 
retain  the  stiff  upright  l^re&ciuu  buunUhole,  but 
in  alflMMt  every  other  respect  mark  a  great 
advance  upon  the  pnvlucti'  ins  of  the  ohier  schooL 
Andrea  worked  luusily  after  a  aiuaU  patuxn ; 
the  belly  and  back  very  high;  the  varnish 
of  amber  colour ;  the  wood,  especially  that  of 
the  belly,  mo«t  carefully  chosen  ;  the  scroll 
beautifully  chiselled;  the  general  outline  tat' 
tretutly  gnu'eful.  A  few  vioIoncelL^  and  tenors 
of  this  master  are  also  known.  The  tone  of  bis 
instruments  is  clear  and  silvety,  but,  probablj 
owin„'  to  their  small  size  and  hij,'h  elevation,  not 
yery  powerful.  The  fourth  string  is  particularly 
weak.   Andren  died  probably  in  1 577. 

2.  XicoLO,  younger  brother  of  Andrea  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Geronimo) 
appeaze  to  hnve  made  baMa  in  tweftienea  to 
violin^. 

3.  A>'Tx>Kio,  bom  1550,  and  4.  Geroitiuo, 
died  i63!(,  aona  of  Andrsoy  woriced  conjointly 
verj'  much  in  their  father's  style;  Ger  nin  o 
appears  to  have  afterwards  made  violins  of  a 
laiger  pattern  independandj  of  hia  bntiMr, 
which  however  aro  infimor  to  thoan  mndn 
conjointly  with  him. 

5.  Nioou^  bom  September  i59^» 
August  12,   l6'<4,  gon  of  Gcrouimo,  was  the 
last  and  doubtless  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Ihmilj.    AlAough  be  did  not  materially  ftlter 
the  model  adopted  by  the  rejft  of  the  Amatis  he 
improved  it  in  many  respects.   Uis  ootline  is 
still  more  graoeftd,  nh  varnish  of  deeper  and 
richer  colour,  and  the  proportions,  as  reiranls 
thickness  of  wood  and  elevation  of  back  and 
belly,  are  bettor  calculated  by  him  than  by  hia 
predecessors.     ITis    in-ttrumeuts   have    in  con- 
sequence, besides  the  clearness  and  transparency 
of  the  o^er  Amatia,  greater  power  and  intensity 
of  tone.    As  a  rule  he  Um  worke<l  after  a  small 
pattern,  but  he  also  made  some  large  viaKaa»'  — 
the  BO'called  'Grand  Amatis^*  which  are  par- 
ticularly high-priced — and  a  great   number  of 
beautiful  tenors  and  violoncellos.    Uis  instru- 
mmta  enjoyed  even  during  hia  life-time  a  i^rt^t 
reputation,  and  it  is  relate^l  that  Charles  IX  of 
France  gave  him  an  order  for  twelve  violina,  six 
tenors,  and  aiz  violoneelloa,  for  hia  prfvnto  bftnd. 
Andrea  Guameri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio 
Stradivari  were  his  pupils.    His  label  runs 
thus,  'Nicdiaus  Amati  Cremonens.  Uieroniuu 
filii  Antonii  nopoe  fecit  anno  16  — .' 

6.  Gkboniuo,  his  son,  was  but  an  in- 
different maker.  Hie  violins  of  the  Amati  are 
the  link  between  the  Brescia  school  and  tboeo 
masters  who  brought  the  art  of  violin-nuikiiu; 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio  Stradivari  and 
Jo«ef  rJuameri.  The  tone  of  Gaspar  da  Sjtlo"-) 
and  Maggini's  violins  is  great  and  powerful, 
but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled  character,  reminding 
one  of  the  viola  da  gamba.  In  Nioolo  AmaATa 
instruments  the  tone  is  clearer  and  more  tmns* 
parent,  but  comparatively  small.  It  was  left  to 
another  generation  of  makers  to  combine  thc%l« 
qualities  and  to  fix  upon  a  niixlel,  which  uFl.  r 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  oeulury  and  a  half  has 
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jifored  itaelf  iaapabl*  of  even  tbe  most  triflinc: 
UBitrovemeiii.  [P.  D.J 

AiOIASSABBICE.  L*,  open  in  three  acts ; 

'Il  retto  by  S<-rii;e ;  mui^ic  by  Aul)er;  first  per- 
li-rm«i  at  the  Upt-n*  Comiijue,  l>ec.  21,  1 836. 

AMBKR  WITCH,  THE,  »  romaatio  open  in 
ibv  iGli» l)j  W. y.  WiUace;  Ubtetto  ^H.  F. 
Choriey ;  first  produced  eiHer  Hajeetv^iTlmire, 

Feb.  :«  1 96 1. 

AMBROGETTI,  Gioseppb,  &n  excellent 
^|ik«lioe|»peMediBi8o7,  andat  Pkris  in  1815 

in  '  Don  Giovanni ' ;  and  at  tl)e  opera  in  London 
iaiSij,  wbure  hu  waa  very  guccessful.  Hia  voice 
ew  a  baas  of  no  great  power,  but  he  was  an 
eieenent  actor,  with  a  natural  vein  of  humour, 
iLuugh  ot't«&  put  into  characttsra  uuisuited  to  him 
tttkmagtr;  jet  he  acted  extremely  well,  and  in 
s  a-^riTi^r  horribly  true  to  n:itiin\  the  part  of 
tine  mad  lather  iu  Paer  s  beautiful  opera  '  Agnene,' 
«Ub  that  of  the  daughter  was  sung  Cam- 
porese.  He  remained  until  the  cntl  of  the  season 
of  iSil,  in  which  hia  salary  was  ^£400.  Ho 
mvried  Teresa  Strioasacchi  the  aiiiger.  The 
AiUt  of  his  death  Is  not  known.  He  was  said 
Vi  hav&  Uicome  a  monk  in  France ;  but  in  185S 
he  vas  in  Iretaad^  rinee  whioh  nothing  has  been 
Wdofliim.  [J»M.] 

AMP.ROR,  At  GT-8T  WiLTTKLM.  Bom  Nov.  17, 
1816,  at  Mauth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of  his 
'Gtschichte  der  Musik'  (Br«slaii,  Lewkwt)»the 
4th  ToL  of  which,  reaching  to  Moxtevebde  and 
FuscOBALDl.  appeared  July  1S78,  he  must  be 
MMidcnd  the  greetcet  German  authority  on 
•Q  '^neition^  ooncemin::;:  the  liistory  of  Euro- 
(^oa  uiutitc  from  ancient  Greece  to  tlie  preaent 
(lajr.  la  ipite  of  having  aaffered  till  past  his 
fi*tiftli  vfar  under  that  curse  of  dilletantimn, 
iciviag  tau  niaabers — being  at  the  same  time 
a  hardworked  employi  in  the  Austrian  Civil 
ScTArTce  and  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  litti- 
nt«ar,  pianist,  composer,  critic  and  historian 
—las  indomitable  fHaek  and  perseveranoe  hae 
ffliH.ii  him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array 
irnungii  i>n  the  history  and  lesthetica  of  music, 
^  >'f  which  bear  tbe  stamp  of  a  rich,  hi^y 
:  -ilrureil  and  ver\'  vprsatile  mind.  They  are  as 
rcmukabie  for  their  many-sided  learning  and 
KCTiracy  at  ftr  thefar  Indd  amagMnent  and 
brifliant  dirtion.  Ambros*  fat'if-r,  postmaster 
^  gentleman  farmer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
excellent  mathematiebiiy  ai^  his  mother,  a  riiter 
of  KiEHrttKTTER,  the  historian  of  music,  a 
good  pianist  of  tbe  old  school  and  an  acoom- 
tAhed  singer.  They  gave  him  every  chanoe 
t<»  acquire  the  elemental  of  modem  culture 
K  the  gynmasium  and  subsequently  at  the 
ulvaiily  of  Prague ;  drawing,  painting,  poetry 
WW  not  forgotten  ;  mu^ic  only,  which  fan- 
ooated  him  above  all  Uiings,  and  for  instruc- 
Hon  in  which  he  panioQately  longed,  waa  atrictly 
fTohjbite<1.  It  wan  int^ded  that  be  should  enter 
tbe  civil  service,  and  mnsic  waa  considered  both 
a  dangerona  and  aa  ondignHled  pastime.  Never- 
theJe!»s  he  learnt  to  play  the  piano  on  the  sty, 
and  worked  hard  bj  hinadf  1^  books  of  Couiita> 


point  and  Composition.  In  1840,  after  1.  I  rilliant 
career  and  with  the  title  of  doctor  jurU,  he  left 
the  university  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  he  steadily  advanced 
to  Keferendarius  in  1845,  ProBocttting  Attorney 
in  matters  of  the  press  in  1848,  Are  Soon  after 
1850,  when  he  married,  hia  reputation  as5  a 
writer  on  musical  matters  apread  beyond  the 
walls  of  Prt^e.   He  anawmred  Hakbuok*8 

{)aniphlet,  '  Vom  musik alisch  S<-honen,*  in  a 
ittle  volume,  '  Die  Granzen  der  Foesie  und  der 
M  usik,*  whidi  brought  down  npon  him,  especially 
in  Vienna,  a  shower  of  journalistic  abuse,  but 
which  procured  for  him  on  the  other  hand  the 
friendship  and  admiration  of  many  of  the  fbremeet 
German  musicians.  It  was  followed  by  a  seriea 
of  elaborate  essaya :  '  Culturhistorische  Bilder 
ana  der  Muaiklebai  der  Gegenwart,*  which  were 
read  with  avidity  and  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  (Leipzig,  Mathes)  in  1865.  Thereapon 
the  finn  of  Leoolcart  engaged  him  to  begin  hia 
'  Hi:  tnrv  of  Music,'  his  life's  work.  From  i860 
to  1864  he  was  making  researches  towards  it  in 
the  Goint  library  at  viemuK  at  Venice,  Bologna, 
I'Torence  and  Roino.  In  l^fi^  he  w;vm  ransack- 
ing the  Boyal  Library  at  Munich,  one  of  the 
ridieat  In  Europe,  and  in  1868,  i96g,  and  1873 
wa3  again  in  Italy  extendiij^  his  quest  as  far 
as  Naples.  The  third  volume,  reaching  to 
Palestrina,  was  published  in  1868.  In  1872  and 
1874  he  published  two  series  of  '  Chips  from  his 
Workshop,'  under  the  title  of  'Bunte  BEtter,* 
beitig  eseays  on  isolated  musical  and  artistic 
subjects,  and  written  in  a  sparkling  non-technical 
manner,  but  fuU  of  matter  interesting  both  to 
profMrioud  artista  and  dtUttanti,  He  was  the 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  :\f.  the  Uni- 
venatj  of  Prague;  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Aeademy  of  Soieoee  at  Vienna,  was  in 
possession  of  sufficient  means  and  leisure  to 
continue  his  important  task.  He  appeared  in 
public  repeatedly  as  a  pianist,  and  his  com* 
positions.  Overtures  to  'Othello,'  and  Calderon's 
'Magico  Prodigioao* ;  a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  '  Wanderstiicke,'  '  Kinderstiicke,'  '  Land- 
schaftsbilder' ;  numerous  songs  ;  a  '  Stabat  Mater,* 
two  Masses  in  B  flat  and  A  minor,  etc.,  most 
of  which  have  a  strong  smack  of  Schumann, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musiolaB 
of  far  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  bis  criticiHins,  showing  these 
to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound  technical 
attainments.  He  died,  Juno  38,  1876.     [K.  D.] 

AMBBOSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecclesiastical 
node  of  saying  and  singing  Divine  Service,  aet 
in  order  hy  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  aj>,  384.  We  have  little 
historical  information  aa  to  its  peceliaritieB. 
Tliat  it  was  hi^'hly  impressive  we  It-arti  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  bt.  Augustine's  '  Con> 
fessions,'  book  ix.  dhap.  6. 

It  has  been  Stated  without  pr(K>f,  and  repeated 
by  writer  after  writer  on  the  subject^  that  Hi, 
Ambraee  took  only  the  four  'aothentle*  Oreeh 

modes,  beinij  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 

of  the  eight  conunonly  called  the  Gregorian 
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Tones,  from  bein^  all  uni'i]  in  t}i>^  Tv-'^'on  of 
the  Bonuu  AnUphonahum  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Grsttt  ftt  s  mibnqucnt  d*to  (aj>.  590).  But 
St.  Ainliruse's  own  Btatement  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  St.  M«roelii)»  U  merely  that  he  wishinl 
io  tdc*  ttpon  himnlf  th«  tuk  of  regoUtiug  tlie 
tonality  ftiid  tlie  mode  of  execution  of  tlie  hymns, 
pealnu,  and  aatipbons  that  were  mung  in  the 
chmdi  lie  had  built  at  Mflan.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothin;^ 
of  the  ayitem  and  itruotuio  of  (he  Aml»osian 
melodies,  and  no  wirtiiiig  fsoonla  dbour  any* 
tiling'  ewBPtitUy  diffenni  mm  Gngorian  pUun- 

Tb0  rabjeet  of  Byrd*s  anthem  'Bow  Tliina 
ear,  O  Lord/  ori^nally  writtan  to  tlia  wmdn 

*  Ne  iraacaris  domine/ 


*  V   ^  »-j  "  — 

has  always  been  quoted,  since  Dr.  Crotch  publi^ed 
lua  'Spedmeiie,*  aa  a  portion  of  the  {dalnson]^  of 
St.  Ambrose.  A  coiniiarison  of  the  litun^ical 
text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and  Borne  shows 
a  dUTerent  setting  of  the  miudeal  porUoiw  of  the 
mas.H,  as  well  as  many  variations  in  rubrics  and 
in  the  order  and  appropriation  of  various  portions 
to  the  celebrant  and  aasittaats,  hi  the  two  uses. 

TllUa  the  'Gloria  in  excclsis'  |irixde8  the 
X^e  in  the  Milan  and  follows  it  in  the  Itoman 
"Hum.  The  settin;  of  the  intonation  of  this, 
n.sf  U-ilcen  froui  the  niis-als  of  the  two,  may  be 
here  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  difierenoss  in  the 
plainsong. 

JRonMm. 


Milanese. 


Olo  •ri>a   In   a**al   •  •  ^ 

These  intonations  of  the  Creod 
Jioman, 


Dt  -  « 


cam  -4s  la 


Mtlontte. 


will  also  serve  t<»  show  tlie  kind  of  diilcreuce  still 
dii^<  rtiii  le  in  the  two  ritea.* 

But  the  principal  hoon  hentowcd  on  the 
Church  by  St.  Auibro^e  was  the  beautiful  rhyth- 
Snical  hymns  with  which  he  enriched  the  murieal 
sen-ice  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Many  hymm  are 
called  Ambrutsiau   becauso  written   alter  his 

>  Th*  Bomb  «awnMM  an  ftva  m$m  ^oaito  Maal*  BanMimm 

pHntr^!  Hi  Antwerp  la  UCH.  oomxponitlns  with  OutdHtl'i  DiMCtOftem 
K  hI  Oir  pment  toe.  TUmr  for  theinrof  Mlbui  ai«  fmm  •  poMlOD  of 
the  AnittfottMium  GRnll  c^fttmm  aottaliM 

lai|>reMuni.  ^< '^i<  -(Uili' AJXlflBa  tam^SfltM  lUiB  la  1101  (b* 
vnWr  U  Uii*  «rt;cl<. 


manner;  but  some  ten  of  the  anrir  nt  livTnna  are 
firom  his  own  pen,  among  whidi  noay  be  m«itioned 
'  Veni  Bodemptor  Gentfom*  and  <  Etema  €9irisli 
muncra'  (Hymnal  Noted,  Nos.  12,  36). 

The  entire  accent  and  style  of  chant;  ng,  as 
reflated  by  St.  Ainliroaa^  was  nadottbtedlr  an 
artistic  and  cultivated  improvement  on  t]  it  ^  f 
preceding  church  serTioes,  such  as  would  naturally 
Noidt  from  the  rare  oomliiaatioa  of  piety,  zeal, 
intellect,  and  jH)etical  and  musical  jxtwer  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Ambroaiaa 
ofaant  was  ovoDtQaHy  merged,  bat  certainly  noi 
lost,  in  that  vast  rej>ertorj'  of  plainsong,  whether 
then  aadent  or  modem,  which  we  now  call 
Obioobiak,  ftom  Um  aama  of  the  next  great 
reformer  of  fihwdl  mitlle^  Bt  Gngory  the 
Great,  [T.  H.] 

AMEN.  This  word  has  been  often  employed 
by  composers  as  an  opportunity  for  the  di^lay 
of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  just  as  some  of 
Palestrina's  finest  mnsic  is  given  to  the  names 
of  the  Hebraw  letters,  Aleph,  Beth,  etc.,  in  his 
'  Lamentationes  Jeremiae.*  Witneas  Handel'a 
final  chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,*  Dr.  Cooke's  Amen 
in  doable  augmentation,  engraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  Aoohkntatiok),  another  -wvrj  qrfrited 
chonis  in  the  Italian  style  by  the  same  compoeer 
(Hullah's  Part  Music,  No.  6),  hue  churoses  by 
Leo,  Cafart^  Clari,  and  Boono  in  the  VitnnlliMa 
Music,  and  many  others.  [G.] 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free -reed  in- 
strument  similar  in  ita  general  cuo^tructiun  to 
the  Haimonium,  but  with  some  important 
differences.  In  tlie  first  place  the  ret'd"  in  the 
American  organ  are  considerably  smaller  -ahA 
more  curved  and  twisted  Hum  in  tibe  harmonium, 
and  there  Ih  a  wider  8f»oe  left  at  the  side  <«f 
the  reed  for  it  to  vibrate,  the  result  being  that 
tiis  tofko  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that 
the  expression  stop  when  U8e<l  produeea  much 
less  ed'ect.  The  curvature  of  the  tq&Is  aL«o 
makM  tiie  tone  softer.  In  the  American  organ 
tnf)^•o^•er  the  wind-channel  or  cavity  imder  which 
the  V  ibratora  are  lixcd  is  always  the  exact  length 
of  the  reed,  whereas  in  the  harmonium  it  ia 
varied  according  to  the  qnality  of  t<ine  re<juire«l 
being  shorter  for  a  more  reedy  tune  and  longer 
for  a  more  fluty  ona.  Another  point  of  dtffetCBoe 
in  the  two  instnjments  is  that  in  the  harmoninm 
the  wind  is  forced  outward  through  the  reeds, 
whereas  in  the  Amerioaa  otgan,  by  reversni^ 
the  a -t-nn  of  the  bellows,  it  i»  (irawn  inwards. 
The  :ui vantages  of  the  American  ot^gan  as 
compared  with  the  haimoiiitim  ara  tiint  jhe 
blowing  is  easier,  the  express  on  stop  not  Iveiruj 
generally  used,  and  that  the  tone  is  of  a  more 
organ  •lilce  qualitr»  and  theniwe  peenSarW 
a<laiitcd  for  eacrtd  music;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  inferior  in  having  much  leas  variety  of  t^rm^. 
and  not  nearly  to  madi  power  of  orpuwiloiL 
These  instruments  are  sonjctimes  n  i !.  with  two 
manuals ;  in  the  most  complete  spttciiuens  the 
upper  manual  is  usually  fumiahed  witib  ono  set 
of  rcetls  of  c  irht-fwt  and  oii<"  f>f  four  fet?t  pitch, 
and  the  lower  manual  with  one  of  eight-  and  ^ng  of 
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Hxteeihfeet,  those  on  the  upper  manual  being  also 
Toioad  mAtt  for  the  purposes  of  aooompanimeat. 
A  iMchMilwl  coupling  acticm  in  nbo  provided  by 
which  the  whole  ftDwer  of  the  instninient  can  be 
oiMUMd  £ram  the  lower  row  of  ke^s.  Pedals, 
■dbr  ts  organ  pcilals,  are  ■Iso  ooearionally 
ardded  aad  provided  with  rcc^Is  of  sixteen-  and 
«i|^l4nfc  pitdk  The  names  given  to  the  aUxptt 
nry  nidi  dISiBrent  makers;  the  plan  most 
QHully  adopted  being  to  call  them  by  the  nam  en 
<f  the  organ  stops  which  they  are  intended  to 
iailate,  e.g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba, 
tate,  etc  Two  recent  improvcoMnts  in  the 
AnsricMi  organ  should  be  mentioned — the  auto- 
tvell,  and  the  vox  humana.  The  former 
txnotu  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  gradually 
opeas  shatters  placed  above  the  reeds,  the  lever 
being  Kt  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  wind  from 
the  bellows.  Hm  greater  the  pressure,  the  wider 
^  diutters  open,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
decnssed  they  close  again  by  their  own  weight. 
Is  1ki»  <way  an  effect  is  produced  somewhat 
nnilar,  though  far  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
exprcMion  stop  on  tlie  liarmonium.  The  vox 
hmnsos  is  another  mt^K-hanical  contrivance.  In 
tkM  a  fia  is  placed  jtiat  l)ehinil  the  BOund-lMiard 
die  instrument,  and  being  urnde  to  revolve 
npidly  by  means  of  thia  pressure  of  wind,  its 
reTcJotioDe  meet  the  waves  of  sound  corning 
from  the  ttah,  and  impart  to  thorn  a  slightly 
tnniloas,  or  vibrating  quality. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  fir^t 
•iiioorwed  about  1835  by  a  workman  in  the 
fictarj  of  M.  Alexnii'ir.  ,  the  most  celebrated 
iMTSKmiam  -  maker  of  raris.  M.  Alexandre 
0  n^tractcl  a  few  instruments  on  this  plan,  but 
b  disHati^tieil  with  tiwift  bMftUM  of  their 
*>tii  of  expreswive  power,  he  soon  ceased  to 
soke  tbeiQ,  The  workman  subsequently  went 
to  lmcnc%  canying  his  invention  with  him. 
Tlw  instruments  fir^t  ma<lo  in  America  were 
known  ss  'Melodeonsy'  or  'Melodiuiua/  and  the 
American  organ  nadar  ite  pnMnt  name,  and 
*iti  ViriouB  improvrrrtf  ntfl  B\igge>.ted  by  ex- 
P^nsix,  WM  fif*t  iiitroduce<l  by  Mu^isrs.  Mason 
and  Hsmlin  of  Boston,  about  the  year  i860. 
.Smoe  that  time  it  hiU  obtained  consider»bl« 
fxfolsritj  both  in  America  and  in  this  country. 

A  variety  of  the  American  organ  was  in- 
in  1^7^  by  Mf  -TK.  Alexandre  under 
y.r  of  the  'Alexandre  Organ.'  In  this 
ii^stnnnent,  instead  of  the  aqgl*  dMiUMl  placed 
*l»Te  the  Tttk\*  tbrre  are  two,  one  opening  out 
of  the  other.  The  eiiect  of  this  alteration  is  to 
pre  a  Quality  «f  iona  more  nearly  resamhling 
tHt  of  Uie  flue-stops  of  an  organ.  The  reeds  are 
*^  broader  and  thicker,  giving  a  fuller  tone,  and 
WqglMliaUe  to  gat  out  of  older.        [B.  P.] 

AHICIS,  AifNA  LcciA.  DB,  a  very  oelatMWtad 
*>CW,  bom  at  Naples  alxnit  1 740.  She  was  at 
fat  neeessful  only  in  'Opera  BulFa,'  in  which 
•btr  ssDj^  in  London  in  1763,  app  ariug  in  '  L;l 
J*«na,  a  pasticcio,  given  by  Jolm  Christian 
"•dif  and  other  similar  pieces.  Bach,  howevn*, 
'^I'Jught  so  highly  of  her  that  he  wrote  for  her  in 
*>iow opan,  inirhkh tba  continued  Aftarwarda 


to  perform  until  e-lie  left  the  stage.  Bumey  Kr\ya 
she  was  the  first  siogtir  who  sang  rapid  asoending 
scaloa  staooato!,  nunmting  with  ease  aa  high  aa 

E  in  altistiimo.  Her  voice  and  manner  of  singing 
were  exquisitelj  polished  and  sweet;  and  'she 
had  sot  •  roowament  that  ^d  not  charm  the  eye, 
nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear,'  In  177 1 
she  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  named  Baonsdlaza.  In  1 773  she  sang 
in  Mozart's  early  opera,  '  Lucio  Silla,  at  M  ilan, 
the  principal  part  of  Giunia.  On  this  occasion 
she  exerted  herself  much  in  behalf  of  the  young 
composer,  who  took  great  pains  to  please  her, 
and  embellished  her  pfi&cijml  air  with  new  and 
peculiar  passages  of  extraordinary  difHculty. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  performance  the 
tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  '  being  required, 
during  the  first  air  of  the  prima  donna,  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  anger  towards  her,  so  ex- 
aggerated the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  to  knock  her  nose  off  with  his  fist, 
and  at  this  the  audience  began  to  laugh.  Signor» 
du  Auiicis,  in  the  heat  of  her  singing,  not  knowioff 
why  tfan  iKdilic  laughed,  was  surprised ;  and 
being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous  cause,  did  not 
sing  well  the  first  evening,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  this  may  ba  fcond  in  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  the  primo  uomn  (Mnrgnoni),  im- 
mediately on  hia  appearance  on  the  scene,  shoidd 
ba  ajifilnttded  by  the  Archduchess.  This,  how* 
I  ever,  was  only  the  trick  of  a  m*t^eo ;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  have  it  represented  to  the  Arch* 
duchess  that  he  would  be  unable  to  sing  from 
fear,  in  order  to  secure  inunediate  applaune  and 
encouragement  from  the  court.  But  to  cuiuole 
de  Amicis,  she  was  sent  for  the  next  dftj  to 
court,  and  had  in  audience  of  both  thoir  roval 
highnesses  for  an  hour.'  *  In  1 789  she  Htill  b^iug 
well,  though  nearly  flffy  yeara  old.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

AMICIS,  DoMUXico  dk'.  This  artist,  who  ia 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographical  dto- 
tionariee,  sang  with  Anna  de'  Amicis  in  1 763  at 
London,  in  '  La  Caaoina.*  It  b  impossible  to  avjr 
how  he  was  related  to  that  singer;  bat  It  hi 
poaaihle  Umt  he  was  her  flrrt  husband.    [J*  If  .3 

AMILIE,  OR  THE  LOVE  TEST,  a  romant-o 
opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  J.  T.  Uainea,  musio 
by  W.  H.  RookOb  Pkodttoed  at  Oovent  Gaidan 
Theatre  Dec.  t,         and  laa  fiir  OMire  than 

twenty  nights. 

AMNKil,  Jons,  OiT?ani»t  and  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Ely  Cathe«lral.  He  succeeded 
Oeorge  Barcroft  in  1610,  and  held  the  appoint* 
menu  till  his  death  in  1 641.  He  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May  1613, 
In  1615  lie  printed  his  'Sa<  re<l  Hynm«  of  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  parts,  for  Voices  and  Vyols,'  dedicated 
to  his  '  singular  good  lord  and  mabter,*  the 
r:irl  nf  lUlh.  He  composed  nmch  church  music, 
l  Urec  services  and  hftettu  authums  are  preserved 
in  the  books  «t  Ely;  and  several  other  speci- 
maaa  of  hia  akitl  are  to  be  fiNind  in  MS.  elaa> 

*l<nwsHsniMliisisL 
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where.  (DIcl( son's  Cat.  of  Miaieal  MSS.  at  Ely ; 
Eiml)ault,  Bib.  Madrignliana.)         [E.  F.  U.] 

AM  NEK,  Kalfb,  the  son  of  John  Amner, 
before  mentioned.  Iti^ipean  from  the  Kcr^a.sten 
of  Ely  that  he  was  elected  a  lay  ckrk  there 
in  1604,  and  was  succeeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
Este,  the  well-known  composer.  Amner  was 
then  probably  admitted  into  holy  orders,  as  he  is 
styled  'Vicar/  i.e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Atiu-n-,  ag^atleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  July  18,  i6it3»  'Kftldie  Aina«r,  »bMs« 
from  WinsQore,  wms  twonn  in  nil  pljiee.*  He  died 
at  Windsor,  March  3,  1663-4.     In  IIiIton'n 

*  Catch  that  Catch  Can,'  1667,  ia  '  A  Catch  in  stead 
of  an  Epitaiih  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Amner  of  Wind' 
sor,  commonly  called  the  I3iiU  Speaker,  who 
dved  1664  ;  the  mut^ic  composed  Dr.  William 
Caiild.*  {Reg.  0/  Ehj  /  Che^m'Baek  0/  Chapel 
Royal,  Camd.  [E.  F.  R.] 

AMOREVOLI,  AxnELO,  horn  at  Venice, 
Sept.  16,  1716.  After  appearing  at  the  principal 
opera-houses  in  Italy  wiUi  brilliant  succesH,  where 
he  was  admired  forhiafino  voice  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  perfeciiun  of  hiit  iihake,  he  was  engaged 
for  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresdea.  He  sang  for 
the  I'^rl  of  Aliddlesex  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  1741  ;  but  ruturued  to  Dreeden,  where  he  died, 
Nor.  15,  1708.  [J.  M.] 

ANACKER,  AoGDST  FBiEDnicn.  bom  Oct. 
17,  1 790,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  son  of  a  very 
poorshoeniftkcr.  A*  ft  MihiOlttF  at  the  Gymnasium 
h'li  niUbical  faculty  soon  discovered  itstlf,  hut  his 
poverty  kept  him  down*  and  it  was  not  till  a 
prise  of  1300  fhalm  in  » lottery  ^  to  hb  tharc 
that  he  was  aMe  to  jirocuro  a  piano  and  music. 
The  first  piece  he  heard  performed  was  Beethoven's 
PoloOJite  in  0,  end  Beethoven  beeeme  bis  wovthip 
throuc^h  life.  In  18 13,  after  the  battle  of  Lcipsic, 
he  went  to  that  umversity,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  8dtidit»  F.  Sdmelder,  end  oQiera 
of  the  be-t  musicians.    In  he  was  made 

*  cantor'  uf  hie  native  olace,  and  principal  music* 
toeober  in  the  nonnal  school.  fVom  tiwt  time 
onwards  for  thirty  years  his  oonrso  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  No  one  ev«  r  worked  harder 
or  more  successfully  to  make  liin  otiico  a  reality. 
In  1823  he  foiiiided  the  Sin>,'akadeiiiie  of  Frei- 
btrg,  and  iu  started  a  permanent  serieH  of 
first-clmt«s  suliscription  oonoerte;  he  formed  a 
iTiusic'd  a.H.socialic)n  among  the  miners  of  tVio 
Berg  district,  fur  whunt  Lu  wiote  uumeruus  part- 
Bongs ;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  iritis'c  of  the  pl.tce.  At  tlie  same  time  he 
cuiupoBcd  a  mass  of  mui»ic  of  all  kinds  and  all 
diinensionn  But  his  muHic  is  n<jthiii<;  remarkable : 
it  t';*-  '•Ti'?r:^'-v  and  devotion  of  the  man  that 
will  maici'  liim  remembered.  He  died  at  his 
poet  on  August  31,  1854,  full  of  honour  and 
e'tettni.  Tlie  only  ['i<ce  of  Anacker's  which 
ha»  probably  been  printed  in  England  is  a 
'Miner's  Song'  (four  parte)  in  the  collection 
called 'Orpheus,' No.  41. 

ANACREON,  OU  l'amour  fogitip,  an  opera- 
IwUet  in  two  the  libietto  by  Meodouze,  and 
the  mudo  tiy  ClMrobiai«  jioduoed  at  the  Open 


in  Paris  on  Oct.  4,  1803.   It  ia  BOV  flaljr  lOMNVB 

by  it*  magnificent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.  The  meeting* 
of  tiiie  eriitocratio  society,  eetebliehed  bjr  eevenl 

noblemen  and  other  wealthy  arnatevirs,  were  held 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  close  of  theleetoentvry.  Theconoevl^ 
in  which  the  leading  members  of  the  musical  pn>* 
fession  took  part  as  hunoxary  members,  were 
given  fortnightl]r  during  the  season,  and  were  fgiU 
lowed  by  a  supper,  after  w  hich  the  president  or 
hia  deputysang  the  constitutional  song  '  To  An^ 
creon  in  Heaven.*  Thie  wee  enoceeded  by  eongn 
in  every  style,  and  by  catches  and  glees  s'ang 
by  the  most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.  Th«9 
prinlcgeef  menhendiip  was  greatly  valutni.  and 
names  were  frequently  placed  on  the  Ii»t  for  a 
long  period  in  advance.  The  s^x  icty  was  dissolved 
in  17^6,  when  Sir  Richard  Hankey  was  president^ 
owing,  aa  Parke  gtatc-H  in  hia  '  MuMoal  Memoirs, 
to  the  annoyiuice  of  the  lueuibers  at  a  restraint 
having  been  placed  npOB  the  performance  of  some 
comic  songs  which  wer«»  considered  unlit  for  the 
cars  of  the  Ducheas  of  Devon*hire,  the  leafier  of 
the  AaeHenof  the  day,  who  was  present  privatelj 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra. 
The  iueml>erii  resigned  one  after  another,  and 
ihortly  afterwarda  the  toctoty  was  diaolvi  1  at  a 
general  meeting.  [C.  M.J 

ANALYSIS.  The  practice  now  prevalent  in 
England  of  aocompiiuyiug  the  titles  and  worda 
of  the  mudc  perfcnmed  at  eoncerts  by  an  analyeia 
of  the  music  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  identity  of  the  piece-i  in  the  programmes  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  b^nnitig  of  tho  preseaat  > 
century  is  rarely  certain.  '  New  Grand  Overture, 
Haydn,'  or  'Grand  Overture,  MS.,  Haydn,'  is  the 
usual  designation  of  Haydn's  symphonies  as  thej 
were  produced  at  Salomon's  ctmoerts  in  1 791,  '9  a. 
The  programmes  of  the  Pliilharmonic  Bod^y  are 
at  first  alm<ist  equally  vague  —  'SjfTnphony, 
Mozart,*  'Symphony*  Beethoven^*  'Symphony, 
never  performed,  Beethoven,*  is  wHh  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  style  in  which  the  pu'cin  dt  retUtance 
at  the  Society ooncerts  are  announced.  It  ie 
not  nntn  the  fifth  aeason  (1817)  that  thenanber 
or  the  key  indicates  which  wcitks  the  audience 
might  expect  to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  ncint 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  prognunme  the  worda  of 
the  vocal  pieces,  with,  in  the  cijie  of  Spuhr's 
'WeihederTone'  (Feb.  23, 1835),  atranslation  of 
Pflrifl^*e  *Ode.*  or  of  the  'PMtonkl  Symphony* 

(May  1 1,  l8.^5\  some  verges  from  Thomson  .s  'S<.a- 
sons,'  or  at  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 
to  'Leoneiak* Now  i  (due  to  Mendehaohn), a  ehoci 
a<^^count  of  the  ar{gin  and  datee  of  the  Ibor  ov«r> 

turea. 

The  flmt  attempt  to  aeelet  anatettte  to  follow 

the  construction  r,f  classical  nnis  c  duriiii;  its 
performance  which  the  writer  has  met  with  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thonuon,  lato  Professor  of  Mnaie 
in  the  University  of  Kdinl>ur_'h,  who  in  tlie  year 
1 84 1,  and  even  earlier,  added  analytical  and 
historioal  notioee  of  the  pieoi»  in  the  progranuDde 
of  the  oonoerte  of  the  FtolBnional  Sooietg^  of 
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Edinbur^L  His  analyses  entered  thorotigbly  into  ■ 

tfi*  Cfn-tructit'ii  of  the  overturos  ami  Bjniiphonieu  ' 
pt-rf-'niieti,  but  did  nut  contain  quutatiuns  from 
the  maiic. — The  next  step  appears  to  have  been 
mule  by  Mr.  John  Ella  whtn  he  ctaited  the  ! 
Buttnees  of  tLc  Mu&ical  Union  in  1^45.  His 
'ifRwtical  analyab,'  with  quotations,  has  pre- 
KfTeu  iU  'ir-Lrir-il  funn  and  oxt«nt  down  to  the 
presefit  tinit.  —  iue  same  thing  was  duno,  but  at 
greater  learth,  by  Dr.  Wylde  in  the  programme- 
ti  ki  i  f  iLt:  Xcw  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
^<ii2Ilel|c«(i  it«  concerts  in  1853.  Some  of  tham 
isatjias  wan  Meoin|«ided  by  estncta^  and  in 
Etuj  c»et  are  of  permanent  value,  such  as  those 
<'{  Beetlioten's  •  rastoraJ  Symphony,'  Mozart's 
Eflat  ditto,  and  the  overture  to  the  'Zauberflote' 
(t*-^  .  An  analysis  of  the  *  Messiah '  was-  i*^  ned 
h%  Eie  S3*:rtd  Hanimaic  Society  in  1 853,  ami  was 
followed  fimil&r  dissections  of  *  The  Creation,* 
B  -  L  vtas  Mass  in  D,  *  Isrutl  in  Egypt,'  the 
'L  U,^?aIlg/  Mozart's  'Re^uiam,'  and,  some 
ytor.  Ut^r,  'Naaman.' 

A*  early  as  1847  Mr.  Hullah  had  yivpn  ^  io- 
«T»phicaJ  notices  of  compiosers  in  the  bixdi  of 
-  v  f  lii:i  historical  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall. 
Th«  hook*  of  words  of  the  Handel  Festival 
11^57,  etc.)  contain  historical  accounts  of  the 
»oriu  perfcrmed.  In  connection  with  the  early 
Hiadd  FeistiralH  the  hite  Mr.  Chorley  puVAishi d 
tvo  pamphlets  call^  '  Handel  Studies,  contain- 
ing,' fculytes  of  HiA  'IfeMbh,*  tlie  Defetiagen  *Tb 
k.a,'  and  'Ismel  in  Eg>7,t.' 

ia  1855  the  Monday  Fopttlar  Ck>Dcert8  were 
•^ihbAed,  and  the  programmes  oontaiiMd  notices 

'h'  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Charles 

H«il«'ii  Beethoven-recitals  two  years  later  full 
tai  able  aoalyses  of  the  whole  of  tha  souftas 
y  iUhht-A,  accompaiiic<l  by  copious  extracts. 
Itim  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  Mon- 
Pofwlar  Conoeri  booikt,  with  slmilsr  »naly-  ; 
of  ther  pieceH.  the  whole  forming  a  body 
of  ciitidsm  and  analysis  which  does  honour  to 
Hs  ta^.— Sluirtly  nftsr  the  ibvmdattoB  of  the 
^^**^*T  Concertit  at  the  CrysLil  Palaco,  short 
'^i^  were  attached  to  some  of  the  more 
fiiaiiiiaal  iiieoes.   TheM  have  gradually  become 
iwre  mtc:iiatic  and  more  anaJ}  f  i<  1!,  but  they  , 
v«  of  a  very  mixed  character  when  compared 
«^  fbms  ksl  menUoned.— The  nme  may  be 
»»id  of  tht  rc-markji  which  adonied   the  pro- 
^Tuunes  of  U«rr  Pauer's  recitals  in  1S63,  '65,  67, 
»Ueh  are  half  biographiod  and  half  oritloal, 
b'jT  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philhaniionic  S<x'iety  adopted 
•Bilvtical  prugramuie«  prepared  by  Mr.  Mac- 
^^0,  which  have  been  maintained  since.  Mr. 

also  prepares  similar  notici's  for  the 
Bntidj  Orchestral  Sucicty  ;  as  he  did  those  fur 
t^e  Cbam))er  Concerts  of  MM.  Klindworth,  Bla- 
i«^»e,  and  D3ab*jrt  in  iSfn. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  analytical  programmes 
issued  by  the  Wagner  Society,  the  Reid 

I  ';rt,  thi;'  Hlasirow  and  Edinburgh  Clioral 
'  u.i:i>,  tJif-  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
^^^«n  H:.il  OaaceeU,  Mr.  Walter  Bkwha,  and 
'^im,  IhtbooltofwMdsofMr.Sumvaa^ion- 


I  torio  'The  Light  of  tiheWotU*  contains  a  length* 

'  enwl  analysis  of  the  work  nimiber  by  number. 
The  {iractico  of  analysing  pieces  of  classical 
music  with  the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amatetir  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
uf  treatment  of  the  coiupui:ier,  is  one  winch,  if 
cwtjed  out  with  skill  and  judgment  is  surely 
commendable.  The  fact  tliat  a  movenient  is 
written  on  a  definite  plan  or  '  I'unu,'  uud  guvemed 
by  niles  more  or  less  rigid,  though  ebvioiie  to 
I  the  technical  musician  ia  news  to  many  an 
amateur;  and  yet  without  understaudinj^  such 
facts  it  is  imponible  fully  to  Appredate  the 
intention  or  the  power  of  the  compoBcr.  In  fol- 
lowing the  Bchen^e  of  the  muaic  the  hearer  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  plOMttre  of  tho 
intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  few  great 
pieces  of  music  in  which  Imtorical  or  biugraphi- 
cal  fiMta  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  woiile» 
key,  etc.,  connectinj,'  the  nuisie  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer,  may  not  be  stitea  so  as 
to  add  mfttsrially  to  the  pleesure  and  pio6t  of  the 
hearer. 

Analytical  programmes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  introduced  into  tha  concert -rooms 
abroad;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  s:r_:le  works 
have  been  made  by  foreign  critiiw,  such  as 
Wagner's  of  the  ninth  Symphony  (translated 
and  circulated  in  1S55,  when  Wagner  conducted 
that  Symph<my  at  the  Philharmonic),  Liszt's  of 
*TMinn&iiaer*  and  'Lohengrin,'  and  von  Bttlow*a 
of  Wagner's  *  Faust  Overture ' ;  nn^  tic  ^trp  frim 
iheee  to  illustrated  analyses  like  tliMie  umxI  in 
Englai^  will  not  imponibly  toon  IbUow.  [O.] 

ANALYSIS  OP  CovpovKD  Musical  Soowim. 

Tile  sc'ijaration  of  such  sounds  int<^  their  component 
elements,  or  the  delcruunatiun  of  the  elements 
they  contain.  The  sounds  ordinarily  met  with 
in  music  are  not  simple  and  bin;.,du  notes  as  is 
cummuuly  supposed,  but  are  usually  compounds 
of  several  sounds,  namely  one  fundamental  one 
(generally  the  most  powerful)  accompanied  by 
higher  harmonics,  varving  in  number  and  titreugth 
in  different  oaaet.  ^i^liese  however  blend  so  com- 
pletcly  into  <^n»>  sound  that  the  imaided  ear, 
unless  specially  trained,  fails  to  distinguish  the 
sepante  elements  of  wMch  it  is  ma^le  up.  Such 
a  compound  sound  is  intentionally  y  reduced 
artificially  with  the  compound  stops  vi  a  large 
organ,  and  if  these  are  well  in  tune  and  well 
pro}>ortioncd,  it  is  often  Htffi«tult  |o  distingidah 
them  separately. 

In  aooostieai  investigations  it  is  very  dedraUe 
to  ascertain  of  what  sitn[ile  sounds  a  compotmd 
one  is  oompot>ed,  and  thiti  is  done  by  a  tipecies  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  so  common  in  cliemistfy. 
In  compound  chenncal  sul)stanee9  the  elements 
are,  like  the  eleuiuuts  uf  a  compound  sound, 
usually  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the 
plan  is  adoptetl  of  applyini:^  to  the  sub«tanoo  a 
Utt,  which  having  a  peculiar  attinity  i'ur  noma 
parUotthr  dement  will  make  known  its  presence 
in  the  compound.  Such  a  t<^st  exists  for  elemental 
Kuuuds  in  what  the  Germans  call  JilittSi^i  or 
it/mpathdie  reaonance. 
Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  when  certain  note^ 
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oorresponding  to  their  vibratory  capadty,  and 
those  only,  are  lounding  near  them,  and  they 
therefore  test  the  presence  of  such  notes,  whether 
peroeptilile  or  not  to  the  ear.  For  example,  if  we 
widi  to  find  oat  nHiether  the  note  ia  present  in  a 
compound  sound,  we  have  only  to  bring  within 
ita  noge  »  aonaioiit  bodv,  timed  to  tbrt  aotc^ 
«B  ibr  e3cainpl«  tiie  teoond  strii^  of  a  vfolfn,  and 
if  that  note  is  present,  in  sufficient  force,  the 
•tring  will  be  sympathetically  set  in  vibration. 
We  can  judge  a  prtoH  by  tiie  fheontieal  han  of 
hnnnonics,  what  notes  are  or  are  uot  likely  to  l>e 
present  in  a  certain  compound  sound,  and  by 
Applying  tests  for  aadi,  in  thb  way,  tiie  aoimd 
may  he  .  <  rr.i  letely  anaJystxl,  Ixith  (as  chemists 
•ay)  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  act  only  fiad  whal  notsa  mn  mtmt  ba( 
also,  by  pHjjx'r  provision  in  the  teak  DOdy«  what 
are  the  ndative  strengths  of  each  note. 

lliia  mediod  of  analyaia  Is  diiefly  doe  to 
Hfclniholtz,  the  test  bodies  preferred  by  him  being 
hollow  glass  vessels.  Each  of  these  has  such  a 
eapadty  that  the  air  K  eontaliui  will  vifanto  with 
a  particular  note,  and  by  having  several  of  these, 
tuned  to  the  notes  reminred,  the  preaenoe  of  these 
uotea  in  any  compouna  aoinid  may  be  aaeertained 
with  great  facility.  [W.  P.] 

ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  The  Ancient  Coa- 
oerls,  or,  to  give  Hum  their  formal  title,  The 
Concert  of  Atitient  Music,  were  established  in 
1776  by  a  committee  oonaiatitiig  of  the  Earls  of 
Siadwidi  and  Bseter,  Vtiootmt  Dodley  and 
Waid,  the  Blabop  of  Durham,  Sir  Walk  in  W. 
Wyaa,  Bill,  Sir  B.  Jebb,  £art..  and  Messrs. 
HoRioe  aad  Pelhaai,  who  wetv  afterwards  joined 
by  Viacount  Fitzwilliain  and  L<jrd  Pa^'et  (after- 
ward* Earl  of  Uzbridge).  Tho  performances 
were  also  known  ••  *The  Kiiig*e  Oonoerts.*  Mr. 
Joah  Bates,  the  eminent  amateur,  was  ai)poInted 
conductor,  the  band  was  led  by  Mr.  llay,  and 
tiie  principal  singere  ware  Hias  Ham^  (after- 
w.ar  lK  >Tr-.  Batea),  the  ?MIs8f.s  Abrains,  Master 
Harriiiau  (subsequently  a  famous  tenor),  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Claihe^  Minor  Gaaon  of  Si  Banl's  (tenor), 
Mr.  Dyne  (counter- ten<»r\  and  IMr  ^  fimnpness 
(bass).  The  chief  rules  uf  the  concerts  were  that  no 
music  composed  within  the  previoua  twenty  years 
should  be  {wrformed,  and  that  tho  directors  in 
rotation  should  sal^  the  prugrammo.  Mr.  Bates 
retained  the  oonduct<;ir>liip  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1 779,  and  directed  th-.  cMncorts  perHonally, 
except  for  two  yean,  when  J)r.  Arnold  aud  Mr. 
Knyvett  acted  for  him.  He  was  suocecdcd  by 
Mr.  Orpatorex,  who  remaineti  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1831,  when  Mr.  Knyvi  tt,  who  had  boon 
the  principal  alto  singer  for  many  years,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  rc^ohition  of  the 
directors  in  iSj*)  to  change  the  conductor  at  the 
choice  of  the  dire<  tor  for  each  night  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Knyvett,  and  the  post  was  tlien 
oO'ered  to  Dr.  CroUih,  who  ultimately  declintnl  it. 
8ir  Geoige  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the  first 
two  oonoerts  of  1840,  and  wan  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  P.ishop,  Mr.  Luca^s,  and 
Mr.  Turle.  It  was  found  liowcver  that  this  system 
did  not  work  well,  and  ia  184^  Sir  Beniy  Biabop 


was  appointed  sole  conductor.  There  was  also 
a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  band,  Mr.  W. 
Oamer  succeeding  Mr.  Hay  in  1 780,  and  being 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  fVaufois,  who 
filled  the  post  from  his  father's  death  in  1805 
until  1844,  when  he  retired.  Mr.  J.  D.  Loder 
led  the  band  from  1844  to  1846,  in  which  year 
Mr.  T.  Oooke  was  appointed.  Until  i  S4 1  it  waa 
the  cu^i-  111  f  r  tho  conductor  to  preside  at  the 

Iomao,  but  in  that  year  the  dixeotom  luppointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lnoae  as  their  or^^aaist.  Tne  bead 
at  the  time  of  tho  estahlishmeut  of  the  concerts 
consisted  of  sixteen  violins,  five  violas^  four 
cellos,  four  oboei,  torn  haaeeona^  two  doaUe 
bandies,  two  trumpets,  four  homn,  one  tromlxiue, 
and  dram.   At  the  close  of  the  concerts  the 
otcheatn  nnaiberad  seven  toeo  violina^  five  vwlaat 
five  celloe,  five  double  basses,  three  flute.*!,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  tnunpetn,  three  tranbooes^  twe  druam, 
one  harji,   two  cpubaLs,   anri  triangle.  The 
canto  chortis  at  first  consisted  entirely  of  boji 
aeleoted  chiefly  from  ttie  boje  of  tbe  Ciiapel 
Knyal  and  Wi-stminater  Abbey,  but  they  .nft<r- 
wards  gave  place  to  ladies.    The  earlier  pro- 
grammes included  aa  overt  ore  (naually  one  of 
Handel's),  two  or  thmo  concertos  by  Handel, 
Martini,  Corelli,  A  vision,  or  Geminiani,  several 
choruses  and  soloe  horn  Handel's  ontofiea,  aad 
an  anthem,  glee,  or  miidn>;al ;  but  oocasionanj 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  Dettingen  'To  Deiun,* 
waa  given    the  first  pari  of  the  eoaewt.  For 
many  yean  the  prc^ETammM  were  almost  ex- 
clusively HandeluuQ,  varied  by  song»  from  Gluck, 
Bach,  Puroell.  Ifawe,  aad  otlierd.  After  the  year 
there  was  greater  VTiriety  in  the  schemes,  and 
Mozart  H  Jupiter  Spn{ihony,  his  lSymphuniei>  in 
D  and  E  flat,  the  overture  to  the  *  Zauberflote,* 
and  a  aelectioa  from  his  Ke<iuieiu  were  infi.uded 
in  tho  projj^ranimes  for  iSa6.    From  tliat  dat<;  an 
orchestxtl  worls  bj  Mozart  was  performed  at 
nearly   every  concert,  aUhough   Handel  Htill 
maintained  his  supremacy.    In  1S34  we  fiud 
Haydn's  'Surprise    symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  tbe  *  Creation '  and  the  '  Seasons  * 
in  the  programmes.  In  the  latter  year  Beethoven 
was  represented  by  his  '  Prometheiw  *  overture, 
and  during  the  last  ten  yean  of  the  concerts  his 
synjphony  in  D,  overtures  to  'Fidelio'  and 
'  Egmont,'  a  chorus  from  '  King  Stephen,*  and 
Other  works  were  given.   In  1847,  at  a  concert 
directed  by  Prinoe  Albert,  Mendelssohn  waa  the 
solo  organist,  and  played  Bach's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  on  the  name  of  'fiacb.'  The  later  pro> 
grammes  were  drawn  from  varied  souroes,  Haadel 
l>eiiiy  only  represented  by  one  or  two  items.  In 
1785  the  Koyal  Family  oommenoed  to  attoid 
the  oonoerts  regidarly,  nid  ihm  it  waa  that  they 
were  styled  'The  King's  Concerts.'    Aa  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  perfonnaaces  King  (jreoige 
the  Tliird  personally  wrote  out  tiie  pro^pranunes, 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the 
directors.  Among  the  distingiiished  artiatoa  who 
appeared  at  these  oonoerte  were  Madame  Main 
and   Mrs.  Billington   (17S5),   Signora  Storace 
{i;Sj),  Miss  Parke,  Mist  Poole  CW9^}«  Messra. 
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Harruon  and  Bartletnau  ( 1 795).  Up  to  1 795  the 
oDOoerti  wero  bokl  in  Uie  new  rooms,  TottmbNu 
Stwwt,  •ftcrwftrd*  known  «r  the  Qn«NRi*«  or  West 

r."n'ion  Tiicitrc,  hy.i  in  tliat  \(.>'ir  tli'/y  were 
reuoTed  to  the  ooucert-ruom  in  the  Opera  liouae^ 
ind  in  1804  to  the  Haitover  Square  Roonas. 
In  181 1  CiiUilani  tn:\>\v  her  fir->t  :ijipo;inin(>',  ainl 
two  jean  later  Miw  Steubeiu  (atlerwardaCouatew 
«rEawx)  ottdo  her  d^itf  at  then  eoneerli.  In 
Mrs.  Salmon  was  henr  1,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Messrs.  Braham  and  Phillips  were  engaged. 
In  iddttioo  to  the  twdve  wmoerti  given  every 
voarathirttenth  was  addcl,  when  'T^o  Mc-^^iiah' 
^'as  performed  in  aid  of  the  '  Fimd  (<xc  the  Sup- 
port of  Beeayed  Honcians  and  their  Familiei^' 
s  practice  still  maint:iiTi<Ml  in  the  annual  per- 
fannances  by  the  Koyal  .Society  of  Musicians. 
In  :v'i^Trdaaoe  with  one  of  the  customs  connected 
witli  the  ronccrtg  it  «  n.-t  th.^  rule  f<»r  tlie  dirwlcir 
of  the  day  U>  eaitrtuiii  Lis  biuther  directors 
sod  tiie  oondacttir  at  dinner.  Tlie  Hbrwy  of 
f>M  ma«t.:r><  !><  lonijinj,'  to  the  so  iL-ly  was  after 
its  disooutLouaQce  removed  to  Buckingham 
Rrfaoe.  [C,  ai.] 

ANDANTE  (lul.,  participle  of  the  verb 
a»dare,  'to  tr<>').  lioin^^,  niDvin;,'  alun;,'  ut  a 
uioderat«  pace.  Tn  utuilern  music  this  word  is 
AMy  used  to  dattignata  »  rather  doir  sate  of 
movement ;  forineilv  however  it  wa«  usecl  more 
^fcnerally  in  iu  liU.ru,l  »tiL^e.  Thu.-i  in  Handel's 
mtuic  we  frequently  find  the  indicnti'ai  'andante 
sllegro,' a  contra<liction  in  tenns  in  tlio  modern 
•eaue  of  the  words,  but  by  which  is  simply  meant 
'iwmng  bnskly/  Andante  is  a  quicker  rate  of 
ntorement  than  larghetto,  but  nn  the  other  hand 
is  slower  than  allegretto.  As  Mrith  most  other 
time-indicationa  it  is  frequently  modified  in 
meaning  by  the  addition  of  othor  words,  e.  g. 
'aadante  sostenuto'  would  be  a  little  slower, 
lod  'andante  un  poco  allegretto'  or  'andaute 
00a  oaoio'  a  trifle  faster,  than  'andante'  aloiie. 
Like  adagio,  largo,  etc ,  thla  word  ii  alio  lued 
■s  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music  (e.  g.  Beethoven's 
'Andante  in  F')  or  as  the  name  of  a  slow  move- 
■nt  ef  a  symphony,  sonatay  [E.  P.J 

ANDAMTINO  (Ital.).    The  dlminntlve  of 

V.XDAN'TH  (q-v.).  Ah  'andante'  iiieau«  literally 
'goii)g,'  its  diminutive  miut  mean  'xatlier  ^'^ing,' 
te.  not  going  quite  to  fiut;  and  properly 
'iiilaiitino'  designates  a  somewhat  slower  time 
tlun  andante.  Some  modem  composen  however* 
iM^'Btting  the  original  meanint;  of  the  word,  and 
thinking  of  andante  as  equivalent  w'th  'slow,' 
Qse  andantino  fur  '  rather  hIow,'  i.  e.  aornewhat 
^fAAtr.  In  wluoh  eenae  the  word  ia  intended 
csn  only  be  de'ierndned  l>y  tlie  character  of  the 
muMc  itself.  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
eerldnty  whidi  prevaila  in  the  nae  of  the«e  time- 
indication><  ran  be  ^dvcu  tl  ;n  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  fact  that  three  movements  in  Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah*  the  firtt  of  which,  'If  with  all  your 

'learts,'  is  marke'l  'andante  con  luoto,'  the 
•econd,  'The  Lord  bath  exalted  thee,"  merely 
'andante,'  and  the  third,  <0  teat  hith«  Lord.' 
•aadantiao/  «it  aJl  in  «lMfljr  <ba  Mint  time^ 


ANDERSON.  W 

the  metroiMiiM  indication  being  I&  ea'  h  ea^o 

J  =  73.  *  1: 

ANDEB,  Alots,  one  of  the  most  ianiouB 
German  tenor  dngers  of  recent  times ;  bom  Au- 
gust 34.  tS2i,  at  fJl.itz  in  Bohemia.  His  voice 
though  not  powertul  was  extremely  sympathetic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  that 
his  talentn  woulil  be  recognised  there.  !»ut  it 
required  all  the  energy  and  induence  of  Wild  the 
singer,  at  that  time  Ober-RegiaBeor  to  the  court 
opera  lini-e  l>efore  he  was  allowed  to  make  the 
exfMjriiaent  of  appearing  there  for  the  hrst  time 
(Oct.  3  2,        ]  fis  Stradella  in  theopena  of  that 

n.anie,  t}ioti!,di  with  no  ])revioij.<?  eTprricncf*  of  the 
boariU  whaU;ver.  His  tiucces.s  \\  a,i  cuinpkt«,  and 
deL-ided  hi.4  coarw  for  life,  and  that  single  night 
ra"-e  1  Idrn  from  a  simple  clerk  to  the  rank  of 
a  '  [>riuko  tt«nure  assoluto.'  Still  more  remarkable 
was  his  success  in  the  '  Froph^te^*  which  was 
given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  38, 
1850.  Meyerl>eer  interested  himself  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  Ander,  and  from  that  date  he  became 
the  established  favoiu-ito  of  the  Vienna  public,  to 
whom  he  remained  faithful,  notwithstanding 
tempting  offers  of  engagements  elsewhere.  Hia 
last  great  part  was  that  of  Lohengrin,  in  which 
he  combined  all  his  extraordinary  powers.  As 
an  act^ir  he  was  greatly  gifted,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  vezy  attractive  appearanoe.  Hia 
voice,  not  strong  and  aomewhat  vwled  in  tone, 
was  in  harmony  with  all  his  oilier  qualities;  his 
conceptiona  were  full  of  artistic  eameetness,  and 
animated  by  a  noble  vwn  of  poetry.  Hia  physical 
strength  however  wa-<  inn-'iual  to  the  e.veitenn'nt 
of  actings  and  was  impaired  by  the  artificial 
means  whidh  he  took  to  atipport  himaelf.  Hia 
la.'«t  appearance  w.a.^  as  Anmld  in  '  William  Tell,' 
on  Sept.  19, 1&64 ;  he  was  then  failing,  and  shortly 
afterward!  totally  collapaed.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Fjath  of  Wartenberg  in  Bolieml  i.  where  he 
died  on  Dec.  li,  but  was  buried  in  Vienna  amid 
tokena  of  iinivarval  affaethm.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AKDERSOK,  Mm.  Leer,  waa  the  danghter  of 

Mr.  John  P]uI|H>t,  a  professor  of  munic  and 
musio-aeller  at  Bath,  where  ahe  waa  bom  in 
1 789.   Miaa  Philpot  early  manifoated  a  kwe  for 

pianoforte  playinj,',  and  although  she  never  re- 
ceived any  other  instruction  upon  tlio  instrument 
than  aome  leaaons  given,  at  very  irrc<^itlar  intor* 
vals,  by  her  <n>u!-in,  Mr.  Win  lv»r,  of  Hath,  she 
aooo,  by  perseverance  and  obstsrvatiun  of  the 
eminent  playen  who  oooaaiotially  appeared  at  the 
Bath  concerts,  arrived  at  .s  jeli  a  degree  of  skill 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  iu  public  at  those  con- 
oerta,  wimh  ah«  did  with  great  •ueoeaa,  and  abo 
to  follow  music  na  a  pr<ifc>.sinn.  Ill  le  aUh.  liovv- 
ever,  induc(»l  her  to  quit  liath  and  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, where  her  anooeai  waa  Bi)eedily  aaanred,  die 
soon  beoomin:,'  eminent  in  her  [irofes-sion.  In 
July  1S30  Muts  Plulpot  was  married  to  Mr. 
(reorge  Frederick  Anderson,  a  violinist  engaged 
in  all  the  best  ondie.stra-i,  an>l  sulisu  iiiently,  for 
many  years,  master  of  the  Queen's  private  band. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  distinguished  as  b«ing  the 
first  female  pianist  who  pUyed  nt  the  Philhar* 
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monic  SocTcty'e  concerts.  SLc  tin  rht  tho  Piano 
to  PriacesB,  now  Queen;  YictoriA  and  her  chil* 
dno.  8b«  died  Dm.  24, 1878.  CW.H.H.] 

ANBHE,  JoHANN,  the  bead  of  an  extennva 
musical  family,  was  born  at  Offenliach,  A.M.  on 
March  28,  1 741.  His  father  was  propriutor  of  a 
silk  factoiy,  ftad  the  boy  waa  intended  to  carry  on 
the  husiness.  Cut  the  lovo  of  mimic  waH  too 
strong  in  him;  he  began  by  teaching  hiinsolfi 
tmtil  in  1761  ha  happened  to  encounter  an 
Italian  opera  company  at  Frankfort,  wliich 
adde  1  fres^h  fxxl  to  hi.s  do^<ire.  Hia  lirst  comic 
opera,  'Der  To|»fer'  (the  Potter),  was  so 
successful  a*»  to  in  In  p  (wM-tlio  to  confide  to  him 
his  operetta  of  '  trvvin  und  Limire,'  which 
had  e'inal  suooeM^  ta  had  alao  some  son^^ 
produced  at  the  same  time.  After  this  Andr6 
received  a  call  to  act  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Ddbblin  Theatre  in  Berlin,  which  he 
oheycl  by  settling  in  I^erlin  wth  liis  fiinily, 
after  handing  over  the  factory  ito  wluc)i  since 
1774  ha  had  added  a  munic  printing  office)  to 
his  younger  brother.  Here  he  enjcyofl  the 
instruction  of  Marpurg,  and  composed  a  quantity 
of  aoBgs,  dramas,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  able  however,  owing  to  the 
diatauce,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  printingiOffioe^  he  niiuned  lo  Offenbach  at 
the  cud  of  <-fV(n  years,  and  resided  there  in 
the  punuit  of  tm  business  and  his  music  till 
his  oeaUi  on  Jane  18,  1799.  Before  thftt  date 
hU  oHtftblishtnent  had  is'^ued  the  Lari^e  numlwr 
of  1200  works,  and  ho  himself  had  composed. 
In  additioB  to  many  inatrnmnntal  paeeea»  aome 
thirty  operas  and  dramas,  and  a  vast  number 
of  melodious  songs  and  vocal  pieces^  many 
of  whieh  beeame  popular,  amongii  theni  tlte 
still  favourite  V(dkf<lii<l  *  I>elcriinzt  mit  Laub.* 
Among  his  operas  was  one  by  Brotxner  in 
four  Mta,  'Bumonte  und  GonBtens%  oder  die 
Entf  ihninL,'  ana  dein  Scrail,'  ])roducod  in  Ber- 
lin on  May  26,  1 781,  and  often  repeated  with 
applause.  Shortly  ftfkerwaida,  on  J uly  1 2, 1 782, 
ap])cared  Mozart'a  netting  of  the  s.-ime  opera, 
with  alt»«tions  and  additions  to  tho  text  by 
Stephiuiie.  A  p*per  war  followed  between  the 
two  lilircttirtt.'*,  during  which  Andri  took  Mcafiion 
to  speak  noblv  on  the  side  of  Stefihanie,  not- 
withstanding bSm  h»Ting  aariated  Mozart  fat  the 

pnj[)aration  of  an  opera  which  had  far  Burpa.s«cd 
his  own.  Alter  Andre's  death  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  Us  tiuid  aon.  JoHAinr  Airaoir,  the 

rnortt  remarkable  niendjcr  of  the  family.  He 
was  bom  at  Offenbach,  Oct.  6,  1775,  and  while 
almost  an  liAnt  ehowed  great  predOeotioo  and 
talent  for  inuaic.  He  wa.^  an  ex  (  '.1.  u!  player 
both  on  the  violin  and  piano,  and  a  practised 
ooiiipoeer  befim  entering  at  flw  UniTendty  of 
Jena,  where  he  went  through  tho  complete 
course  of  atady.  He  was  thus  fully  competent 
on  the  death  of  his  fkther  in  1 799  to  aaaame  the 
control  of  tlie  business,  and  indeed  to  impart 
to  it  fresh  impulse  by  allying  himself  with 
Senefelder  the  invcmtor  of  lithography,  a  process 
which  he  largely  applied  to  the  production  of 
muirfe.  In  the  aame  year  with  hiaCathar'a  death 


he  visite«1  Vienna,  an  1  acquired  from  Mozsrt'i 
widow  the  entire  musical  remains  of  the  gratt 
comp<Mer,  an  act  whieh  spread  n  vwitahle  halo 

round  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Andr^  published  the  thematic  catalogue 
whidi  Moxart  himadf  had  kept  of  Ua  worin 

firom  Feb  9,  1784  to  Nov.  15.  1791,  as  well  as 
a  further  thematic  catalogtie  of  the  whole  of  tbs 
autographa  of  the  maater  which  had  oome  into 

his  p  'K-nession.  Andre  was  equally  versed  in  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  music ;  he  attempted 
every  hrandi  of  eompoaittoii,  from  song«  to 
operas  anil  8ymj«hi>nies,  with  succes.s.  Atiion^rt 
other  things  he  was  the  author  of  '  Proverb*,' 
for  torn  voices  (op.  32),  an  ehborale  jolw  wludi 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  much  ili-piite, 
oi^-iog  to  its  having  been  published  in  1869  bj 
Alfal  of  Mnnidi  aa  »  work  of  Haydn's.  At  a 
tea^^her  lie  coidd  boa.st  of  a  »eriesof  distinguinlKxl 
scholars.  Uis  introduction  to  the  violin  and  hii 
treatise  on  harmony  and  cotmterpoint  wars  bulk 
highly  eateenied.  So  also  were  the  two  tirrt 
volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  oompositioo. 
Attdf^  waa  dignified  with  the  title  of  Hofiralli. 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  musical  tre-a^urisbe 
converted  his  house  into  a  perfect  pantheon  of 
He  died  on  April  8,  1842.  An  idea 
of  the  resjRH't  in  which  he  wa-s  lield  may  1-= 
gained  firom  various  mentions  of  him  in  Men- 
dehaohn'a  letters,  espedaUy  that  dt  J  uly  14, 1 
and  a  \or^'  characteristic  account  of  a  xitii 
to  him  in  Hillera  *  Mendelsaohn,*  chapter  i. 
Of  his  sons  m«itIon  may  be  made  of  Aoom, 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  establiiihnient.  and 
publisher  of  the  '  Universal  Lexikon  dw  Too- 
kunst'  of  Schladebach  and  Bemsdorf ;  of  JoBAjnr 
Baptist,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Kewier, 
and  afte  rwards  of  Taubert  and  Delm,  a  re^adent 
in  Berlin;  of  JULit'S,  who  addicted  himself  is 
the  organ,  and  was  the  nnthor  of  a  '  Practical 
Ot^n  School,'  which  has  gone  through  seven! 
editions,  and  of  various  favourite  pieces  for  that 
instrument,  as  well  as  of  four  hand  arrangeiuoDti 
of  Mozart's  works  ;  lastly  of  Karl  Au<u  st, 
who  in  1835  undertook  the  management  of  the 
branch  establishment  opened  at  Frankfort  hy  his 
father  in  182^,  adding  to  it  a  manufactory  of 
pianos,  and  a  general  musical  instrument  bui^int?^ 
He  named  hia  honae  *  Hoaarthaun,'  and  tlie 
pianos  mamifactisred  there  '  Mozartfliigel.'  e.vh 
imitrument  l>eiug  omaiiicatod  with  a  portrait 
of  the  master  bom  the  original  painting  b/ 
Tischbein  in  his  p'><?pe!»«!itm.  In  1K-5.  on  iht 
ocaiaiou  of  the  Muuicli  Industrial  iuxixibuion,  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  '  i'ianoforta  making  : 
its  history,  muBical  and  technical  iur{)nrtance' 
('  Der  KJavierbau,'  etc.}.  j^O.  F.  P.] 

ANDREOLI,  GnJ8tFP«,  a  celebrated  eonhfa^ 
ba«Fi.'!t,  born  at  Milan  in  1757,  die  1  in  1 S32  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  of  La  ixala  and  professor 
of  hia  instranient  at  the  Oonaervatorio  m  HiUs ; 
also  played  the  barj)  with  success.       [T.  P.  H.] 

ANDREOLI.  A  musical  £unily,  not  related 
to  the  foregoing.  BVAHeSLiaVA,  the  &fh«r<-bani 
1 810,  died  June  16, 75 — was  organist  and  te.-icht^ 
ntMiiandoUinModena.  Hiaaoo,Go«Liscu(^ 
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WM  born  (here  April  aa,  1835,  and  was  pupil  ai 
ilie  CMuflrratorio  of  Milan  from  1847  to  53. 
A  pianist  of  great  distinction,  remarkable  for 
hiftoft  ud  dehioate  touch,  pure  taate.  and  power 
espranott,  weD  fbr  great  exeention.  Be 
*M  well  knfiwn  in  T.oiultm,  whi.re  he  a{ipc'art-<l 
M  tbo  CijKtal  Falace  (.Dec  i.;,  §6),  the  Musical 
taioii  (Jupni  37,  58),  the  New  PhilluHnnoiiie 
iM»y  9,  59),  aiui  cliowhere.  His  health  was 
Mm  ttroqg,  and  he  died  at  Nice  i860,  tiis 
eaa^ndticKn  ware  nnimpartant.  Hie  brother 
(  ABti  was  :i\m  Inirn  at  Miramlola,  and  bmu>;ht 
Of  at  the  Ckinyervatorto  of  Milan,  where  he  in 
now  (1875 )  profeanr  of  the  piano.  He  too  was 
(avourably  known  in  Lon>lon,  thouj^'h  since  1S71 
hit  health  haa  confined  him  to  itidy  and  the 
■wdiemwoe.  [G.] 

ANDRRONI  was  an  Italian  efai^er  engaged 

fifthe  spuarm  of  1741  in  I^indon.  Ho  seems  to 
have  had  an  artificial  low  soprano  <>r  cfintralt^ 
^vim,  ftr  hia  name  ap^Karn  to  tlie  soii<:^  *  Lot 
Hmmu  ofl  appear*  in  Hand*  Is  '  Allt-^'ro,'  to 
vhich  the  composer  has  added  in  liiii  MS.  tho 
vot\k  'mx  tono  pih  basso  in  sop"",'  meaning 
that  i*.  must  V>e  transiM>'-'-'l  for  hini.  The  soni^' 
Tis  jvpibably  ftuug  by  him  in  Italiaa,  as  a  traiia- 
lition,  beginning  '  Se  Tlmeneo  fra  noi  Tiorrii,'  is 
"Jiled,  ss  also  to  the  Boni,'  '  And  pver  against 
alinjcar««*  ('  E  contro  all*  ai>prc  cure'),  which 
it  given  to  the  same  lingier.  He  had  arrived  too 
recently  to  be  able  to  leam  the  lanyua  ^'o  in  time 
fiT  the  performance.  Ho  aaxig  the  cuntralto 
taao'i  part  in  llanilers  'Imenoo'  the  same  year, 
iBii  it!  •  DeiiL'iniia.'  ihat  ma«ter%  last  opera.  He 
liiM  nut  stem  to  have  gone  with  him,  however, 
t  ■  Ireland ;  nor  to  hare  •niur  agRin  in  Lon  lon. 
Hi*  •ubeequent  history  is  not  Icnown.      [.J .  M  ] 

AXI>K£VI,  Fbakcesco,  bom  near  Lerida  in 
Calaloiiia  of  Italian  parente  in  17B5,  died  at 
laiwloiia  in  1844  ;  waH  successively  the  director 
«4  noiic  in  the  cathednUa  of  Valencia,  Seville, 
Boeidaaux  (183a  to  1843)  where  he  fled  during 
tbe  c"v'I  war,  and  in  the  i  htir'  h  of  Our  Laily 
of  Mercy  at  Barcelona.  Hia  sacred  cooijpo&itions 
*«n  good  and  numaroua,  bnt  a  *  Nunc  Inmittie ' 
»a  I  a  ■  Salve  Kegina,'  printed  In  T'slava'scolli-ctlon 
'  '^p«uii4i  church  music, '  Lira  Sacru  Hispana,'  are 
biioBlypaUidiedworiu.  HistnfttiaeoaHarmottv 
^'oL  iit(,-qioint  WW  tratulaied  into  Frencn 
vPatims^S  .  [M.  C.C.] 

A^iiilllO,  Felice,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  Boman  school,  was  bom  about  1560,  and, 
•ft»  cotnpletini:  his  studies  under  G.  M.  Nanini, 
*M  made  M.i«^tro  at  tlie  Kn^'lish  College.  He 
aAerwanta  took  service  with  Canliaal  Aldo- 
hnodini,  and  upon  the  death  of  Palestrina  was 
ttBed  '  Compoeitore*  to  the  Papal  Chapel,  on 
April  3,  1594.  death  is  un- 

Wown.  Hia  printed  compositions  include  the 
fcUoving:  three  books  of  'Sacred  Madrigals'  for 
voices  (Gardano,  Rome  1585);  three  books 
of  'Madrigals' ;  two  books  of  sacred  '  Coaoerti' ; 
tee  books  of  Hymns,  Canticlee,  and  Ho« 
i«tti ;  '  Regponsori'  for  the  Holy  Week ;  Litan- 
ies. Caoscmi,  and  Motetti.    Hk  unpubliahed 


works  are  preeenrea  tn  Uie  ooiiectiom  of  Si.  Maria 
in  Vameeda,  of  the  Vatican  Bariliea,  and  of  the 

Pontifical  Chapel.  In  the  librarv-  of  the  Abbb 
Saaitni  also,  there  waa  a  considerable  number  of 
Anerio'e  Mawee,  with  Paalnie  Mid  etiier  pieeee. 

A  M:w<s,  a  Te  Deum,  and  12  motetn  (one  for  8 
voices)  by  him,  are  given  in  Proske's  'Musica 
divinn.*  [E.H.P.] 

ANERIO,  Giovanni  Fbancesco,  a  yonnger 
brother  of  ^e  preceding,  bom  at  Rmne  alxmt 
1567.  His  first  professional  engagement  was  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigismund  III,  King  of 
I'olaml.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona.  Thenoe  he 
came  to  Rome  to  fill  the  post  of  moileal  iu' 
structor  at  tlie  Seininario  Romano,  and  was 
afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  church 
of  tlie  Madonna  de'  Monti.  I^istly,  in  1600,  he 
W.1S  made  M.ocstro  at  the  I^iteran,  where  he 
remained  until  161 3.  He  then  disappears.  He 
WM  one  oi  the  first  Italians  wlio  made  use  of  the 
qnaver  and  its  8iibdivi>*iniis.  His  print^^'d  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  loug  for  iusertion  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  consist  of  all  the  tttnnl 
fortnft  of  sacred  music,  anil  that  they  were 
jiuljlished  ^as  his  brothers  were)  by  Soldi* 
Gardano,  Robletti.  etc.  Giovanni  Anerio  had  it 
fancy  for  decking-  the  fronti.spic<-fji  (ifhis  vibtmee 
with  tauUiatic  tided,  such  svi  'Uhirlaudik  di  sacre 
Rose,'  '  Teatro  armonico  spirituale,'  '  Selva  anno* 
nica,'  '  Diporti  niusicale,'  and  the  like.  He  was 
one  of  the  adapters  of  Palestrina'N  ma^^i  '  Papte 
MaiodU.*  (See  pAUtaTBItiA).  There  were 
scores  of  sevenil  of  his  niast+es  in  the  collection  of 
the  Abbe  Sautini.  A  requiem  of  his  for  4  voices 
has  been  recently  piblisbed  fajPiiitet  of  ii.  irens- 
burg.  [E.  H.  v.] 

AN£T,  Baftistb,  a  French  vioUnist»  pupil  of 
Oorelli.  After  ettidying  for  four  yean  under  that 

^ri-at  master  at  IJome,  he  ajipears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Paris  about  1700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greateet  •oooeM.  There  can  be  little 
doiilit  tli;it  by  Ills  exainjile'  tlie  jirinciplt  s  of  tlie 
great  Italian  school  of  violin -playing  were  first 
ttitradneed  into  Franoe.  Probably  owing  to  the 
jealou.sy  of  hirt  French  coll.  ai^'ues  Antt  sixin  left 
Paris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
hie  life  oooduetor  of  the  private  band  of  a 
tiobb  tiian  in  Poland. 

He  publiahed  three  seta  of  sonatas  for  the 
TioBn.  [P.  D.] 

ANFOSSI,  PasqUALI,  an  operatic  composer 
of  the  18th  century.  Boni  at  Naples  in  or  about 
1729.  He  firxt  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  took  lesKiue 
in  harmony  from  Piccinni,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  His  two  first  operas,  '  Caio 
Mario'  and  '  I  ^'i8ionari,'  the  fint  brought  out  in 
Venice,  the  second  in  Rome,  were  failures ;  but 
his  third,  'L'Incognita  persequitata,'  made  his 
fortune.  Its  suoct  wiis  partly  owing  to  the 
iil  feeling  of  a  musical  clique  in  Rome  towards 
Piccinni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depreciate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  rival.  Anfossi  lent  himself  to 
their  intrigoea^  and  treated  hie  old  maeier  and 
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bfTiefactor  with  great  ingratitude.  Tn  hi;?  own  | 
turn  he  experienced  the  fickleneM  of  tin-  IlKinun  j 
publii-  of  tliiit  (Jay,  and  quitting,  fimt  the  cajiital, 
and  afUTWunl-H  Italy,  broui^lit  out  a  lout,'  striif*  of 
operas  in  Parb,  Londuu,  Prague,  an*!  1m  r!iu,  with 
varying  success.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  17^4« 
and  to  Rome  itself  in  i  7'^7.  Tirin;,'  of  the  sta^:^, 
he  lousht  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  Ma^^atro 
at  Hw  L«t«ra&.  and  held  U  tiU  hb  death. 

The  music  of  Anfossi  was  essentially  ephe- 
meral ;  he  was  the  fashion  in  hi«  day,  and  for 
ft  time  «dipMd  his  betton.  Bvt»  although  a 
musician  of  nndoi)l>tet!  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  real  creative  power,  anci  it  is  not  likely  that 
hit  reputation  will  wer  be  rehabilitated.  He 
composc^d  no  less  than  forty-six  operas  and  one- 
oratorio,  be&ides  certain  pieces  of  church-music, 
•omeef  wUdi  are  iit  the  ooUeetloii  of  the  Lateran 
an*!  others  were  in  that  of  tho  Abb^  Santini. 

Mozart  comp«ifled  two  airs  for  soprano  and  one 
for  tamor,  tor  xiiKiti<m  in  Aofberi's  of  *I1 
CurioBo  indiscreto'  on  the  occasion  of  its  per- 
fazmanoe  at  Vienna  in  1783*  and  an  arietta  for 
ban  for  tlie  opegna  of  *Tjb  Geloiie  Ibrtunate*  at 
the-  sanu-  j>laro  in  (See  Kdchel's  Cata- 

logue, JS'os.  41S,  419.  420,  541.)         [E.  H.  P.] 

AKGLAISE.  Tlie  KugUtth  country- dance 
{eettttedame),  of  lively  characfcer,  sometimes  in 

2-4,  bnt  sometimes  als(»  in  3-4  or  3-8  time.  It 
closely  resenil)teH  the  £c0SSAISK  (q.  v.),  and 
most  probably  took  its  ol^pafrom  the  older  form 
oftheFrencli  i:i;/(iii({on.  [E.  P.] 

ANGLEBEliT,  Jzax  HBirBT  D*.  chamber- 
mwidan  to  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  *  Pieces 

de  Chues-in,'  etc.  (Parif*,  i^)St)\  a  collection  of 
fugues  and  of  airs,  sonio  by  LuUi,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  llie  hatpridhord.  *Le8 

Folies  d'Espa^Tie,'  with  twenty  two  variations, 
was  afterwards  similarly  treated  hy  Corelli.  and 
has  been  entmeously  supposed  to  be  Ms  com- 

pcsition.  [M.  C.  C] 

AN(iI\ISAN  I,  ("aki.o,  a  dibtinguitihed  bas^o, 
bom  at  Kc^^io,  about  1760.  After  sintrin^'  at 
several  theatres  in  Italy,  he  apptarfil  at  \  leima,  1 
where,  in  1 7<)^>  and  i7(><>,  ht;  j>ulilished  two  lol- 
lections  of  '  Notturui '  for  three  voices,  lu  i  S  i  7 
he  sang  at  the  King*s  Theatre  in  London  with 
Fodor,  Pasta,  Cainporese,  Rein^z,  Nahli,  and 
.fVmbrogetti.  His  voice  was  full,  round,  and 
•OQOVOIIS,  (J.  M.] 

ANIMATO  or  CON  ANIMA  (iUL\  'With 
spirit.'  This  direction  for  performance  is  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older  uiastere, 
who  u»>ually  employed  'Con  spirito*  or  'Spiritoeo.' 
Haydn  and  Mozart  rarely  if  ever  use  it ;  Bee- 
thoven never  once  employs  at.  Jn  the  whole  of 
dementi's  sonatas,  numbering  more  than  sixty, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  three  times.  He  ncf  s  it  in 
the  first  allegro  of  tho  suiiuta  in  I>  minor.  Op. 
50,  No.  a,  and  in  tho  rondo  of  the  '  Didone 
ahbamlonatA,'  Op.  50,  No.  3.  In  both  these  cases 
paHBa^'eti  are  .niniply  marktfd  'Con  anima.'  The 
third  instiuice  in  especially  Interesting  as  proving 
that  tlic  term  does  not  nect^sarily  imply  a  ipiick 
ttsmpo.    The  slow  movement  ot  his  sonata  iu  ' 
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E  flat.  Op.  47,  No.  I,  is  inscrilwd  'Adacrio  molto 
e  con  anima.*  Weber  fremiently  uses  the  term 
(Kce  biii  bonatas  in  A  flat  and  D  niinor>.  ('hopis 
employii  it  iu  his  i.H  Scherzo  and  liw  minor 
Concerto,  aoid  il  is  al«o  t<»  l>e  met  with  in  Mendel*- 
sohn. — ^.g.  *Iaeder  ohne  Worte,"  Book  5,  No.  4. 
•  Allf*!jTo  eon  anima.*  s^-mphony  of  '  Lol»ij<^«anj' 
tirs»t  all<'!,'ro  '  auimatu'  ^^fidl  score,  p  1 7).  In  the*e 
and  similar  cases  no  qnickening  of  the  tempo  is 
necoh.-i.Hri]y  implied  ;  the  effect  of  animation  is  to 
be  produced  by  a  more  decided  uiarkin<r  of  the 
rhyUimical  awBtitt.  On  the  other  hand  the  term 
i.i  sometimes  u«e«l  aa  equivalent  to  *strett»>  '  a* 
for  instance  iu  the  tirst  alK-gro  of  Mendels«4tLii  » 
Scotch  Sym phony,  where  the  indication  '  ansni 
animato'  is  aceompanied  by  a  change  in 
metruuume  time  from  *  *  «=  100  to  f*'  =  uo,  or 
at  th>)  close  of  the  great  duet  in  the  third  act  of 
Auber's  'ITaydce,*  where  the  coda  -s  inarkt-d  only 
'uniiuato,'  but  a  quicker  time  is  cjeariy  intruded. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  catseii,  it  i«  iiufios- 
sible  to  lav  down  any  ab>oUite  rule.  A  >jood 
musician  wUi  never  be  at  a  lo«:i  as  to  whether  ihe 
time  should  bo  changed  or  not.  (E.  P.j 

AXIMUOCIA.GlOVANN'I,  an  It.ilian  CoiupK^,  r 
bom  at  Fhnenoe  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  i<Stb  omitury.  He  Studied 
music  under  Claud (  >  ( J  udimoi,  and  in  1555  was 
mode  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retaining  tba^ 
post  until  his  death.  He  died  l>eyond  all  qtMstion 
in  1571.  for,  although  Pocciatiti  in  hi.-*  *  C'at,-ib>_'  1- 
Scriptorum  Florentinorum'  places  his  deatJh  iu 
1 569,  Adami,  Pitoni,  and  Sonaouio  all  give  the 
date  1 571.  But  better  than  any  such  authority 
are  two  entiiee  in  the  Vatican  Archivea,  one  of 
his  death  in  BCardi  1571,  and  the  other  of  the 
election  of  Palestrina  in  his  place  in  April 
following.  There  can  be  no  doub(»  altboujg^  his 
fame  and  his  worlc  were  to  soon  to  be  edipaed  by 
the  genius  of  Palestrina,  that  his  umiiiu  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  productions  of  the 
Flemish  sdiool.  Mmo  than  one  passage  in  the 
dedications  of  his  published  pieces  show  too  that 
he  was  touch^  by  the  aame  religious  spirit  oi 
r>.  .^p'  visibility  whidb  filled  the  soul  of  Paleatriiia : 
autl  the  friendship  of  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  which 
they  )>oth  shared,  is  alone  an  indication  of  that 
similarity.  The  saint's  admiration  of  Animuocia 
nm-  Ik-  L,^aii  j:.jd  by  his  ecstatic  declaration  that, 
he  hml  Bhcn  the  soul  of  his  friend  fly  upwards 
towards  heaven. 

Animuccia  comptx^ed  the  famous  '  Laudi.*  which 
were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Fili|>iK>  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  regular  ofhce,  and  out  of  the 
di  .uaatic  tono  and  tendency  of  which  the  *  Ora 
torio'  is  said  to  have  been  developed.  Heuce  he 
has  been  called  tho  *  Father  of  the  Orat  irio.'  U 
is  strange  that  a  form  of  music  which  rr<>t>-.fetafkt- 
ism  has  maile  so  completely  its  own  should  ha\e 
bocn  adopted,  even  to  it^i  very  name,  £ix>m  the 
orator}'  of  a  Catholic  enthusiast  in  the  later  egea 
of  the  Church's  power. 

Several  volumes  of  his  works,  compriidnij 
masses,  mototti,  madrigals.  Magnificats,  and 
some  of  the  '  Laudi,'  were  published  in  L-.- 
lifetime  by  the  Dorici  and  tbcir  succes^iors,  hy 
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Gudaao,  and  by  the  anccossnrs  of  Baldo.  Martini 
iiuerted  two  of  his  'Aj,this'  in  his  '  Kseniplare' — 
ak)  reprinted  bjCSHiron, '  Principes,'  vol.  v.  But 
the  bulic  of  his  compofdtions  is  probably  in  MS. 
Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  some 
I   mwf  n  »fft»rded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
>   Duu  and  F<ti-;  fn  ni  tlie  Vatican  Archivea.  It 
I   i»  tD  order  to  tiie  i^aymagter  of  the  Chai)ter  to 
I  pay  Animaeda  twentj-five  wndi  ftr  fuurtten 
I  hraiai,  fiMir  mot<?tti.  and  three  ninsses,  all  of 
^  vhiefa  an  tbowu  in  the  order  itaelf  to  have  been 
t  <m)NndiBl«i«baBlivttiiMmtliB.      [E.H.  P.] 
ANTMrcnA,  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fore- 
ffitf,  but  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
ilfiMr.    Fflooi,  with  inaoctmcy,  takes  upon 
moself  to  floubt  the  relationship  altogether ; 
bQl^  Poodanti,  who  waa  their  contemporary, 
dWBeUjraflfaras  it,  ipeakiiig  of  Paolo  as,  'Ani- 
micm,  lanilatis.-iini  JoMinia  frater.'     He  was 
lude  Maooro  at  the  L«terBa  on  the  removal  of 
BaVm  to  the  Vetleui  in  1550,  and  held  the 
po*  till  155  J   when   he   was   succeeded  by 
ij|)annhini.   Pitoni  insists  that  he  remained  at 
Ae  Litcna  from  1550  to  1555  ;  but  the  •  Libri 
'  Vc*aali'  are  against  him.  Bahii,  however,  hints 
^  it  ia  poaaible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the 
pa*  a  aeoood  time  temporarily  in  1555,  just 
'•'re  the  elet-tion  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this 
o»ji»»e  misled  Pitoni.    Ho  died,  according 
to  nnduili,  at  Rome  in  1 563.   He  has  left  but 
Htt-e  printed  music  befaiiid  hiiii.   Two  madrigals 
<ii  Iw  &p^>ear  in  two  lemnite  volumes,  one  in  a 
kook  o"  pieoM  by  Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  other 
in  »  miwellaneous  collection  of  various  authors, 
•fid  both  published  by  (Jartlano  of  Venice  in 
•559-  n>ere  is  a  motet  of  his  in  a  Collection 
t-f  Motetti  published  at  Veidoe  in  1568  ;  and 
of  Milan  puhli»*hf<l  mmo  of  his  nuitetti  in 
•  mhcellaneous  volume  in  1588.    According  to 
K  tis  th«  Library  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portu^'al, 
e"auin«d  a  collection  of  Paolo  Animuccia's  Mad- 
>%»h  in  two  books  intituled  '  11  Desiderio,  Mad- 
ri^tdaqoa^  lib.  a.*  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANNA  AM  ALT  A,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
'•^  »t  Brwwwick,  Oct.  24,  1739,  and  leametl 
^ine  ftiRB  the  conductors  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
'  :  r:ar.   She  compo«>ed  the  music  in  Groethe's 
t:H:loiflMna  of  '  Erwin  und  ELnirr,'  a  notice  of 
«U(h  vfB  be  found  in  the  'Teutacher  Mercur,' 
'"7^-   The  duchess  was  a  woman  of  fine 
ia-l  Qoble  ta«te,  and  to  her  countenance  and 
•'T^port  is  greatly  due  the  excellence  of  the 

the  Weimar  the»tre  about  1770.  She  die  I 
Apr.l  12.  1807.  [F.G.J 

AXN'A  AMALIA,  Princess  of  Prussia*  sister 
«  Kreleric  the  Great,  bom  Nov.  9,  1723,  was 
»p<^pilof  KlKXfir.RCKR  ;  she  is  the  composer  of 
*«ntAU  by  Kamler,  * Der  Tod  Jesu,'  the  same 
aat  to  renaie  by  Graon.  Tbe  princess 
^  an  able  contrapuntist,  and  her  style  i.s  full  of 
•V"' ur  and  enerjQ-,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  portion 
«  W  cantata  whidi  is  radnded  In  Kimberger's 
'Ksatt  des  n  inon  S.it,:es.'  She  in  also  said  to 
**«|^yed  the  clavier  with  great  ta^te  and  ability. 
*e ttW ai Beiliii,  Maidi  30,  1 787.       [F.  G.] 
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ANNA  BOLENA.  opera  by  Donizetti;  li- 
bretto by  Homani;  produced  at  Milan  in  1822, 
in  Fhrie  Sept  1831,  and  in  London. 

ANNIBALI,  DoMRinoo,  an  Italian  eopnui- 

ist  at  the  court  of  Saxnnv :  was  ent^aged  by 
Handel  for  his  oj)era  at  London  in  the  autunm 
of  1736,  and  made  his  ddbut  in  '  Anninio.'  He 
appeanKl  no\t  in  '  Pnro,'  introducing  three  songs, 
not  by  Handel,  which  probably  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  display  his  partiemar 
powers — an  example  frequently  follow  etf  since  his 
day.  He  perfonned  in  the  cantata  *  Cecilia, 
volgi,'  and  sang  the  additional  song;  'Sd  del 
ciel,'  interpolated  by  Handel  between  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  '  Alexander's  Feast.'  In  1 737 
he  perfiNcmed  ^e  part  of  Joatin  in  ihe  eame 
mii>-t<'r'.s  opera  of  that  name,  and  that  of  De- 
metrio  in  his  '  J3<irenice.'  After  that  his  name 
doee  no*  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANSANI,  GiovAKWi,  bom  al  Borne  about 

the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  one  of  the 
best  tenors  of  Italy.  In  1770  he  was  aingiwg 
at  Copenhagra.  About  1780  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  at  once  took  the  first  place ;  but,  being 
of  a  iiio8t  quarrelsome  temper,  he  threw  up 
his  enga<,'ement  on  account  of  aqnabUee  with 
Roncaglia  He  returned  the  next  year  with 
his  wife,  Maccherini,  who  did  not  succeed. 
He  sang  at  Florenoe  in  1784,  at  Reme-fhe 
autumn  of  the  mnw  year,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  : 
and  hnally  retireti  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  50, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  singing. 
He  was  still  wlive  in  1815.  He  was  a  gpiriU'd 
actor,  and  had  a  full,  finely-toned,  and  com- 
mandbg  Toioe.  Dr.  Barney  eaye  it  wae  one  of 
the  sweetest  yet  most  j>o\\Lrfiil  tenors  he  ever 
heard;  to  which,  according  to  Gervasoni,  he 
added  a  very  rare  troth  of  intonation,  great 
jjower  of  exprpssion,  and  tlio  most  p('rf<.>ct  nu-tiKxl. 
both  of  producing  the  voice  and  of  vocalisation. 
His  wiie  had  ae  bad  a  temper  aa  himself,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  the  most  inliarmonious 
couple.  It  is  said  that,  when  uinging  together 
in  Italy,  if  one  were  more  applandea  than  the 
othfT,  the  tinsiicci  ssfiil  one  woidd  bin 
to  hidti  the  more  fortunate  rival. 

AmnnI  waa  known  alao  ae  a  eompoeer  of 
duets  and  trios  for  soprano  and  ba.«a.  with  a 
bas80KK>ntinuo.  Gerber  reports  that  an  Open 
of  hie  oompoaitioa.  called  «Ia  Vendetta  di  Minoe,* 
was  p'rfonni'd  at  Florence  bn  1791*  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  [J.  M.] 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  music  ia^  in  strict 
counterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instru- 

ment  of  a  theme  proposed  another.  In  the 
following  chorus  from  Handel's  '  Utrecht  Jubi- 
late' 
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a  and  c  are  the  thome,  and  b  an  1  d  the  snrcp-isive 
answers.  In  Germany  the  thcuw  &uA  anvwer 
are  known  as  dux  au<l  ojin€$,  or  as  Fuhrtr  aad 
Gefakrttr.  (See  the  artkkB  QhMQM,  CODHXXB- 
POINT,  and  FoouK.) 

Tho  word  ill  wed  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
such  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  jiLrawto  aTi"ther, 
or  nno  iostrumt^nt  to  another,  as  occur  in  the 
Kt-cuud  subject  of  the  first  movement  of  Bee* 
tUoven'e  'Sinfonia  £raica':-~ 

or  throughout  the  Scherzo  of  ^Vfondelssohn's 
'Scou  h  Symphony,'  or  frequently  i  l.sL-wlK-r»*.[G.] 

ANTHEM  (Gr.  Antiphonai  ItaL  and  S[>an. 
Anii/oTta]  Eng.  Antip&m).    The  Idea  of  Te> 

spousive  nini^inj;,  choir  answering  to  «li<'ir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  tenu,  and 
WM  andently  oonve^ed  bj  H;  but  thu^  as  » 

ncco.'i.'ian,- eleme  nt  of  its  ineuning,  has  disappeared 
in  our  modem  AngliciMHl  8}'nonym  'autht>m.* 
This  word — after  undergoing  seirenl  dumges 
in  its  Anglo  Saxon  :iiui  ]uu-ly- English  forms, 
rt^ily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  those  writers 
who  preceded  and  foOowed  him,  and  sufaeequently 
nscrl  by  Sli.iksperc,  ^filton,  anrl  otliers, — has  at 
len^^h  acquired  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
«ad  widdy  aooepted.  It  now  signifies  a  muskat 
composition,  or  sacred  motet,  usually  set  to 
verses  of  the  I'mkns,  ur  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy,  and  BUng  Ml 
integral  part  of  public  vornhip.  If  it  he  not 
possible  s<3  to  trace  the  word  etymologicaily  liii 
to  render  it  '  tho  flower  of  song,*  as  some  scholars 
have  wi.slu  d.  \  i  ♦  the  anthem  itself  in  an  artistic 
aspect,  au<l  when  represented  by  its  finest 
examples,  may  justly  be  regarded  the  culioi- 
nating  point  of  the  daily  ritual>mu8ac  of  our 
English  Church. 

Anthems  arc  commonly  described  ^  ther 
'full,'  'verse,'  'solo,'  or  'for  a  double  thoir'; 
the  two  furuii  r  tcniis  corre«p<jnd  to  'tutti"  and 
•soli*  in  current  teehnitMl  jihriseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  (  hmal  Service  of  the 
Church*  Dr.  J  ebb  makes  a  'iiHtinction  between 
'full  anthems,  properly  so  ealUd,  which  consist 
of  chorus  alone,  and  the  full  atithem  with 
verses  ;  these  vtrica  however,  which  form  a  very 
subordinate  part  of  tho  com]308itinnii,  do  not 
consist  of  m]os  or  duets,  but  for  the  loost  part 
of  four  parts,  to  be  swvr  by  one  sidtj  of  the  choir. 
In  the  verse  anthem  the  i^olos,  duets,  and  trios, 
have  the  prominent  place :  .11  id  in  some  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introtluction  or  liiuile.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  'the  anthem' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  an<l  cathLiirals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm-  or  [ 
hymn* tune,  and  advancing  through  various  ; 
intermediate  gradatiuns  of  development,  it  has 
6»i)UflinUy  in  its  later  history  attained  large 


dimensions ;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
qrmmetiy  of  modem  Ibmis,  t-^^ethcr  with 
sepamtv  on^'an,  and  or^asionally  cir<-htf-ir.il, 
ai.'coinpaJiluient.  In  iH  luusst  deveioptjJ  fiir^i.  the 
anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  an 
Kn^lisTi  8|K'eies  of  com  position,  and  is  porha|>» 
ihti  highest  and  mo^t  individual  point  which 
has  beek  raached  by  English  composers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated  part 
of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Elizabeth*! 
reign:  when  were  issued  the  Queen's  'Injunc- 
tions,' granting  permission  for  the  use  of  'a 
hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churches.*  A  few 
yeara  later  the  word  '  anthem '  appears  in  tn<- 
second  edition  of  Day*s  choral  collection,  entitled 
'  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and  five  Parts 
to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Ckwnmunion' ;  and  at  the  last  levisioo  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  1663  the  word  appeai«d  ta 
that  rubrick  which  assigns  to  the  anthem  the 
position  it  now  occupies  in  Matins  and  £vensoQg. 
Only  one  year  later  than  the  puhliostioD  of  the 
'Injunctions'  Strype  givea  i)robably  the  earliest 
record  of  its  actual  use,  at  the  Chapel  Koiyal  on 
mid^Lent  Sunday,  1560:  'And,  Service  eou- 
eluded,  a  good  Anthem  was  sun-,'.'  (The  prayers 
at  thnt  time  ended  with  the  third  collect.) 
Exce{>ting  during  the  Great  Rebelfion,  when 
miisie  w;i8  banished  and  or^aiin  and  ehoir-l>ook« 
destroyed,  the  anthem  has  ever  iduce  held  its 
place  in  dienl  service.  At  the  present  day,  s» 
far  from  thero  being  any  prospect  of  its  with 
drawal,  there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing  love 
Ibr  this  special  fonn  <^  sacred  art.  m  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  invest  its  perforinance  alunv^. 
and  particularly  on  festivals,  with  all  attainable 
completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Refinnation  anthem"?  have 
l>eeu  composed  by  wcUuigh  all  the  eminent 
inasten  whteh  tliis  country  hss  foioduced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contomporarics  onwards  to  Gibbons, 
Puroell,  Boyce,  Attwuod,  and  our  still-lamented 
Stemdale  Bennett.  The  history  of  the  anthvm 
accordingly  ean  only  l>o  completely  told  in  that 
of  music  itself.  The  following  attempt  at 
classihcatioii,  and  references  to  examples,  may 
serve  in  some  measuie  to  iUastrate  the  stth> 
ject. 

Earlt  School,  i5ao-i6s5.~Tye,  Tallia, 

Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonrility 
linciently  j>n\aleut  begins  in  tho  music  of 
Tye  to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement;  while 
in  that  of  Gil)l'on.s  it  almost  entirely  disappe-ars*. 
Tye's  authein  *  I  will  e.\alt  Thee,  O  Lord '  is 
renuirkable  in  this  res{)ect,  as  well  as  for  iU') 
^'LOiral  eleame<?s  and  jnirity  of  h;iriii«>ny.  Of 
Taliia'  stylo  'i  call  and  cry,'  an<l  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  are  i^ood  examples. 
'Bow  Thine  ear'  and  'Sing  joyfully,'  l>)Td,  with 
'  Ilosanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  heads,'  '  0  clap  your 
lianck  together,*  and  *Alm%hfyaad  everlasting 
[  God,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  ma.'^terpieces  of 
;  vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 
Most  of  the  anthems  of  tliis  period  are  '  full ' ; 
'vene'  or  'solo*  anthems,  however,  are  at  least 
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u  old  «■  tbe  tinM  of  GiblxMos.  Sir  F.  Ouselov 
hi  dow  good  sffvSm  to  the  cftuae  of  oliutcD 

music  and  the  memory  of  our  '  English  Pale.^trina' 
bf iutnocntpablictttkii of  a  'C^Uectioa  of  the 
SMwd  ObniKwtifiDt  of  Oriando  GibtMnw.*  In 

ttit  interesting  and  most  valuable  work  will  ho 
foaad  {Jomdm  aerval  '  full '  antbenu.  and  oiber 
natter)  not  1m  Uiaa  twelve  'Terae*  antbenw, 

•ome  of  which  have  soloe;  none  of  tliese  are 
wnUioed  in  Boyce  s  '  Cathedral  Miuac,'  and  all 
mar  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
bown  specimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem.  Hic 
emplojnient  of  iniftruments  in  churches  as  an 
acoDmpuument  to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back 
u  the  4th  century,  when  St.  Ambrose  introduced 
tfaam  into  the  cathedral  service  at  Milan.  Later 
some  rude  form  of  oi;gan  began  to  be  used ; 
bet  only  to  play  the  pUunaong  in  unison  or 
octkves  with  the  voices,  as  is  now  often  done 
tridt  s  serpent  or  ophicleide  in  French  choirs. 
It  nems  to  be  bejaod  doubt  that  the  use  of 
warn  kind  of  iniitrumental  aceorapaniment  in 
c&arcbes  preceded  that  uf  the  on.'^au.  DuriujZ  (^>iir 
'fint  period'  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when 
P«t)rmed  with  any  addition  to  tho  voices  of  tho 
choir  were  always  accompanied  by  such  bow 
iostniments  as  then  represented  the  infant 
urclwrtrs.  'Apt  for  viold  and  voices'  is  a 
c^^auDOQ  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  muaicul 
|wMkitiaM  of  this  age.  The  strin^id  instnmiMit 
perti  werp  always  in  unison  with  the  voices,  and 
bad  no  separaU:  aud  independent  function,  except 
tltat  of  filling  up  the  harmony  during  vocal 
'rf^ts.'  or  occajsionally  in  a  few  liar^  of  lirit-f 
iviapbony.  Before  the  Restoration,  according' 
to  fir,  Bimhatdi,  '  verses'  in  the  aathems  '  were 
*ot;<Mr>panird  with  \  iols,  the  orjran  Ite'ni'^  wed 
<''tiiT  ill  iLe  full  part^.'  The  small  organs  of  this 
pa»d  were  commonly  portable;  a  fikct  which 
to  indii  ato  that  such  instrimiental  aid 
M  mu  employed  to  Hupport  the  singers  wa^t 
pItMi  IB  doM  jpnadBUtf  to  them :  an  arrange- 
tneat  *o  natural,  .as  wpU  as  desirable,  that  it 
it  lur^fisio^r  to  find  it  ever  departed  from  in  the 
pPMent  day. 

Secosd  Period,  1650-1720. — Pelham  Hum- 
^TCT,  Wise,  Blow,  ^  Henry  Purcell,  Croft, 
nenoii,  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  changes 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing  are 
ol-^rrable  in  ail  that  is  here  indicated,  that  a 
n^w  en  in  the  art  noay  be  Mud  to  have  b^B. 
Traceable,  in  the  first  in<<tance,  to  the  taste  and 
^y  of  Humphrey  and  his  training  under 
IaIK,  (hit  waa  itiU  more  largely  due  to  the 
'^wned  Purcell,  whose  powerful  ;;'L-niu8  towers 
k^oft,  not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  in 
tbe  aonals  of  all  fiunous  men.  The  compositions 
efthk  {icrioil  nr"  TT.r»atly  distinguished  by  novelty 
of  phm  and  deUil,  careful  and  expressive  ireat- 
Bcttt  of  the  tot,  daring  baimoideB,  and  flowing 
e*9e  in  the  vr  ?rr  parts;  while  oocaaionally  *h'.' 
very  depths  of  p^^thoa  seem  to  have  been  sounded. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of 
the  maf-ters.    '  Hear,  O  heavens '  and  *  0 

I*fd  my  God,'  Humphrey ;  '  Prepare  ye  the 
«a7*aad  'Awakok  »wake,  put  on  tny  strength/ 


Wiae ;  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit,*  and  '  I  beheld,  and 
lof*  Blow;  'O  give  thanks,*  *0  God,  Thoa  hart 

ca.st  us  out,'  and  '  ( )  L  ird  Gixl  of  Hosts,'  Purcell; 
'God  i»  gone  up,'  'Cry  aloud  and  shout'  (from 
'O  Lord,  I  win  pnube  Thee*),  and  'Hear  my 
prayer,  0  Lord,'  Croft ;  '  In  Tlieo,  0  Tvord  *  and 
'Hear  my  crying,'  Weldon;  and  *I  will  love 
Thee '  and  *0  Lord  Crod  of  nqr  Mdvation,* Clarke. 
"Wliile  all  tlio.se  jiiece.s  are  more  or  less  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  mireeerved  eulogy.  As  the  'full* 
anthem  was  most  in  vogue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  'verse'  and  'solo*  anthem  grew 
into  favour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
Purcell,  liimself  through  life  a '  most  distinguished 
singer,'  to  bring  to  perfiBCttoin  the  airs  and  gracee 
of  we  *solo*  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  mudo  beoaii 
to  assume  new  and  individual  importance,  and  to 
exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general  progress 
of  the  art.  Apart  frtmi  the  frequent  employment 
of  instrumentad  accompaniments  by  anthem  com* 
posers,  the  effect  of  such  additions  to  tlie  purely 
vocal  element  upon  their  style  and  maimer  of 
writiiiir  ia  clearly  traceable  from  the  time  of  Pel* 
ham  Humphrey  downwards. 

Some  interesting  notioea'  ct  thii  important 
chan<»e  ami  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  GltHpel  lioyal  may  bo  gleaned 
from  tho  diariotof  Pepyi  and  Evelyn.  To  quote 
a  few  :  Pepys,  speakinpf  of  Christmas  Day  ti  ere 
in  i66j,  says,  '  The  sermon  done,  a  good  anthem 
followed  with  vialls.  and  the  King  came  down 
to  receive  the  Sacranient.'  I^ndt-r  the  date  Nov. 
32,  1663,  recordings  his  attendance  at  the  chajiel, 
the  writer  says,  *  Tlie  anthem  wa.s  u'ood  ati«r 
sermon,  bein;x  tlie  fifty-lirst  [iHaline,  nuide  for  five 
voices  by  one  of  Captiun  Cuuke  a  buya,  a  pruLiy 
boy,  and  they  aay  there  are  four  or  five  of  them 
that  can  do  rs  inuch  .\n<]  liere  I  first  perceived 
that  the  King  is  a  iittlo  musical,  aud  kept  good 
time  with  h^g  hand  all  along  the  anthem.' 
Evelyn,  on  Dec.  21,  1663,  mentions  his  vi.^it 
to  the  chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  following 
important  passage  One  of  his  Majesty's  chap- 
laius  preached;  after  which,  instead  of  the 
ancient,  grave,  aud  solemn  wind  music  ao- 
oompaaying  the  organ,  was  introdnoed  a  oonoert 
of  twentv-four  violins  between  every  paupe.  aflcr 
the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting 
a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  draidi.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  ehange,  and  now  wo  no 
more  ht^ird  the  coruet  which  gave  life  to  the 
oigan ;  that  instrtunont  quite  left  off  in  whiidi 
the  Eiii^dish  Were  so  nkilfiil  !' 

The  development  of  the  simjple  stringed  quartet 
of  Chailes  the  Second's  royal  band  was  impid  and 
important.  Purcell  himself  wrote  trumpet  parts 
to  his  celebrated  'Te  Deum,'  and  in  1755  Boyoe 
added  hautboys,  bassoons,  and  drams  to  thesoore. 
Handel's  Ch.andos  anthems  M'ere  variotialy  instru- 
meuted ;  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed 
quartet^  ve  parts  for  flut«^  oboei^  baaaoons,  and 
trumpets;  toongh  all  these  instromenta  are  not 

1  Z  «■  iBMled  Hk  ikM  le  «m  VMam  it  mr  blHd  Dr.  ■to' 
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combined  in  any  !-in'.:Ie  piece.    Afitr  this,  with 
Hftydn  and  Mozart  shining  high  in  the  uoncal  | 
firniament,  it  ■win-  but  a  short  and  easy  «t*»p  to 
thti  complete  grand  orchu^tra  of  Attwuud'ii  euro* 
iiatioik  nutiuiaa.  | 

Thibd  Pebiod,  1730-1845. — Greene,  Bovce, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Attwood,  Walmisley.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  })eriod  the  Mith«n  received 
little  aceosslMn  of  alwolute  novelty  ;  yet,  probaMy 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Uandcl,  it  found  able 
and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene  and  several  of 
his  suocej'xors.  'T  will  sing  of  Thy  power'  ami 
*0  clap  your  hand^,'  Greene;  *0  give  thanks,' 
and  the  first  movement  of  •  Turn  Thee  unt<>  me,' 
B<)yce  ;  with  '0  worship  the  Lord  '  anil  "Praise 
the  Lord,  0  Jerusalem,'  Uayea,  are  a^imirable 
examptea  of  theee  several  suthon.  To  Battishill 
we  owe  one  work  of  cmiih  iit  ami  expressive 
beauty :  his  '  Call  to  renieiubrauce '  seems  like 
a  conception  of  yesterday,  eo  nobly  doea  it 
combine  the  chief  merits  of  our  best  modem 
churdi  composers  with  the  dull  and  power  of 
the  elder  mastm.  'Withdraw  not  Thou*  and 
•Craut  we  beseooh  Tliee,'  Attwood,  %vith  'Re- 
member, 0  Lord '  and '  O  give  thaoka,*  Walmisley, 
bdong  idmoat  to  th«  pfewnt  day.  With  namea 
80  familiar  in  'qTiir'^s  and  places  where  they 
sing'  this  brief  record  of  notable  aathem- writers 
of  ue  past  may  be  6tly  doaed. 

Tile  number  of  antlieins  eomj):\seil  pr»;\iim.^!y 
to  the  Iwnt  hundred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.   part-hooka  of  cathedral  fibnuries, 

considemble  tliouLrb  it  be,  rejiresents  but 
imperfectly  the  productive  powers  of  the  old- 
English  aehool.  It  ia  probable  thai  many 
hundreds  of  such  pieces  have  been  irretrievaljly 
lo$t,  either  by  the  eacrilegious  hand  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  mean 
parsimony.  Of  the  seventy-one  anthems  written 
by  Blow,  and  sixty  by  Boyoe,  aa  oompoeera  to 
the  Chapel  lloyal,  how  few  remain,  or  at  leaat 
are  aoces.sible !  And,  to  glance  farther  back, 
where  are  the  mining  outpourings  of  the  genius 
of  Orlando  Gibbons,  or  the  numerous  'com- 
posures' of  all  hia  fertile  predecessors  7  The 
princi))al  treasures  actually  preserved  to  us  are 
contained  for  the  most  part,  in  Day's '  CdUeotion,' 
already  mentioned,  Barnard's  'Church  Music,' 
the  volumes  of  Tomkins,  Purcell,  Crofl,  Greene, 
and  Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
i'age  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty-two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  .Musical  \nti- 
({uarian  Soeit  ty,  and  Sir  F.  Ouaaley'a  edition 
of  Gibbons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  tbreii^nn  contributions  to 
our  national  Krhi>i>l  nf  chureh  music  must  be 
placed  the  twelve  autheuiii  written  by  Handel 
for  his  prioody  patnm  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  from  nny  similar  jiroductinn? 
composed  ou  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
Engiiah  Bible  and  for  tlio  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  the^e  worksof  En^dand's  ^cat  adnjited 
sou  may  justly  be  claimeil  as  part  of  her  rich 
inheritance  of  aacred  art.   Belonging  to  a  daia 


suited  for  special  occasions  are  the  FuQeral  aoJ 
Coronation  anthems  of  the  same  master.  Hese, 
together  with  Mendelssohn's  stately  yet  moving 
psalm.-s  and  anthems  -  some  of  theui  also  com- 
posed to  English  wor  !s  inay  be  I^timate^ 
adopted  as  preciopa  additionB  to  ear  native  above 
of  choral  music. 

W^idely  different  tram  aneih  genuine  com- 
positions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  finst 
instance  from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Maseee  and  other  works,  whicb  have  found 
their  way  into  ti«ie  in  tluK  cormtrj-.  ^^'hetber 
in  these  we  regard  the  application  of  stnmge 
words  to  mualc  first  intpirea  by  other  and  wtdciy 
different  sentiments,  or  the  affront  to  art  involved 
in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the  handy  work  of  a 
deoeaeed  master  (even  in  lua  lightest  mood)  fcr 
the  pake  of  pn  tty  phrase^;  or  showy  pa*.-agcs— 
which,  huwever  appropriate  to  their  original 
shape  and  purpoee,  are  palpably  out  of  keeping 
in  an  Anirliean  scrvdce,  ;us  well  a.s  nnsuit«id  t»t 
oar  churches  and  their  simpler  executive  m&m 
—each  adaptadona  are  radically  bad,  aad  . 
repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincts  and  true 
principles  of  feding  and  taste.  The  ad^tattont  j 
of  Aldrioh  bk  the  last  and  Rimbault  and  Dyci 
in  the  present  century  frj-m  Palestrina  and  otlfcr 
old  continental  composers,  though  uot  tree  from 
objection  aa  sudi,  are  not  mduded  in  the  i 
foregoing  condemnation.  ' 

The  eclecticism  of  existioe  usage  in  the 
selestiob  of  antbema  ia  well  shown  by  the  j 
contents  of  a  book  of  words  reeently  put  forth 
for  cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  ehurdi  anthems  of  eren.- 
and  »ehool.  from  Tye  and  Tallis  to  the  husi 
living  aspirants,  hMO  are  plentiful  extracts  iruto 
the  oratorios  w  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr,  sod 
Mendelssohn;  two  from  Prof.  Macfarrens  'St. 
Joiin  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  Bach's  moteta  aad 
diomaea,  sereral  highly  objectiomdile  adaptatiow 
from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  ls»tly 
some  specimens  of  French  taste  in  'churcit 
music*  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod.  A  wide 
range  of  art,  tndy  ! 

Concernin;/  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the  saxoc 
clerical  and  high  authority  before  quoted  remaikt  { 
that  '  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deliberate  an<l 
religious  study';  and  being  a  'prescribed  part 
of  the  service,  every  notion  of  ecclei'iasiiesl  : 
propriety  dictates  that  it  should  harmonise  with 
some  portion  of  the  f^er\-ice  of  the  day.'  Ih. 
Jebb  further  says  that  'ai  e  u  h  of  tlie  jiarticidsr 
eeasona  of  the  year  it  would  be  well  to  have  s  , 
fixed  canon  R«  to  the  anthems  from  which  4 
selection  should  invariably  be  made.'  These 
opinions  carry  cooviotion  with  them*  and  need  : 
no  enforcement. 

In  counterpoint  and  its  concomitants,  the  grwii 
works  of  former  agea  will  scarcely  ever  be 
equalled,  still  lc^!-«  sur]>n»«":ed.  \'et,  while  tht 
Englihh  Church  catt  reckua  umuag  her  Uvitijl 
and  productive  writers  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  wboM  | 
anthems,  whi  tber  f)r  originality,  beanty.  ««"  ; 
force,  would  do  himour  to  any  school  or  countn", 
together  witii  the  genial  and  expteaiive  af^  «f  • 
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Sir  Joiin  G<m%  and  the  facile  yet  masterly  art 
of  Sr  Vnieikk  Oaidey,  not  to  partieidftriM 
dtter  well-knomi  name*,  we  may  be  well  content 
with  the  pneeat  fortune  of  the  anthem,  as  well 
M  bopiAtl  for  ita  fbtore. 

While  numy  fine  examples  of  eight-|>art  writing 
enrt  moog  the  anthenui  of  Gibbon^  Purcell, 
tad  Tvioat  kt«r  eompoBWi,  it  ii  muc^  to  bu 
d-»-ire<l  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two  choirs, 
were  more  cultivated  among 
m,  tiMB  luM  Utherto  been  the  case.  The  ample 
^»eet  snd  acouittical  prop^erties  of  our  cathedrals 
tad  lai|p  charchea  are  eminently  suited  to 
ahucethe  eflecti  belougin'jr  to  such  a  di^poBitinn 

voices  ;  while  the  attendance  of  trained  and 
KlMependent  bodies  of  singers  would  ensure 
aO  neoasBuy  point  and  firmness  of  attack  in 
performaoce.  In  this  direction,  and  in  the 
eaip]o}iDeat  of  an  independent  obblif/nto  ac- 
oTJipsaiinent  for  organ,  orcheistra,  or  both  com- 
binni,  probably  lie  the  moit  proiiiitiiug  {Kiths  to 
'  froih  Held:«  and  fxt'stures  new '  for  the  rising 
tehool  of  musicians  who  aspire  to  dititinction  as 
onposen  of  the  uMnam.  [E.  O.  M.] 

ANTICIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  ch..nl 
ibfjul  to  fdlow  is  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
it  hat  ben  very  mutomuy  in  •  perfeot  cadence 
•>  tbe  end  of  a  strain,  to  antioip.itc,  licfor--  the 
nadoan  of  the  dominant  harmony,  one  of 
(be  aolai  of  the  tonio  or  Mlowing  ehord.  Thia 
t»  voy  common  in  the  old  lll.^st^!n^,  as  in  the 
fuUoini^  example  from  the  '  Me:>siah.' 


^^^^ 


to 


your  *>MiU 




"O-;-*  


-m-*  

a  gnw  t 


It  is  cunjiidered  a  gnw  o  i  f  style  by  nuKlem 
ffy*  to  give  the  antioi{iated  note  with  peculiar 
whentioD  and  emphasis. 

Tbe  following  paaiage  from  Handel's  'Funeral 
AaUtem'  containa  an  antidpation  of  two  BotcH 
a  as  closing  chord. 


Onaeley  ('Harmony,*  p.  204)  is  of 
J«nioQ  that  the  third  note,  G,  of  the  first 
sfnoo  i»  alao  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 
•vaeeding  chord. 


J3eethoven  has  many  striking  examples  of 
antidpaition  of  a  quite  mflFbrant  and  boldar  loud. 

Thus,  in  a  well  known  puttMage  in  the  laafe  moVe* 
ment  of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  basses,  first 
with  the  dnmii  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticipate  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breaka  in 
(.»ee  the  original  bto  score,  p.  150). 

There  is  a  similar  anticijtation  of  four  hart 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  nunremeiit  of  tiie 
Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  '  Sinfonia  Eroica,' 
just  before  the  reprise  of  the  principal  Hubject, 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  bars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  oom|iletay 
separated  from  the  part  anticipated. 

^  -i-  /sis 


PP 


This  is  a  musical  illustration  of  the  tdage^ 
'Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,*  and 
it  is  diihoult  to  explain  it  on  any  other  principle. 
(See  Haemomt.)  [W.  P.J 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophodes.  Mendelssohn  in 
Sept.  1 841  composed  music — Introduction  and 
•even  numbers  (Op.  55) — to  Donner's  version. 
First  perfonnan  V  at  New  Palace^  Pbtldain,  Oct. 
28,  1 841 ;  first  idiblie  Jo.  at  Berlin  opera,  Nov.  6. 

ANTINORI,  LuiGi,  was  bora  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  was  one  of  tlie  best  tenor 
singers  of  the  b^inaing  fill  the  18th  century, 
being  gifted  with  a  voice  of  ptire  and  penetrating 
quality,  and  having  acquired  an  excellent  motliod 
of  using  it.  He  came  to  Loadoa  in  1735  and 
mag  in  '  Elisa,'  an  anonvmous  opera ;  and  in 
*  Elpidia,'  by  Vinci  and  others,  a  pasticcio  given 
by  llandel,  in  which  Antinori  took  the  phloe  of 
Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  Hrwt.  In  tlic  doaeon 
of  172')  he  apj>eared  in  Handel's  'Scipio'  and 
'  Aleisaiidro.'  After  thai  maaon  Ua  name  does 
nut  ajipfar  apain.  [J.  M.J 

AN  riPlION  (from  the  Greek  nvTu^ioi,  to 
rai-c  tlic  voice  in  reply),  a  short  piece  of  plain- 
p.>r);^'  introiluied  before  a  psulm  or  canticle,  to  the 
Tone  of  which  it  correspnu'lfi,  wliih-  the  wonl.s  are 
selected  so  as  8perialh  to  illustrate  und  eutbroe 
the  evanirelic  al  or  i>rophetic  meaning  of  the  text. 

The  tt»llowing  is  the  antiplion  which  ojuns 
the  service  of  Lauds  (corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish Mofning  Prayer)  on  Eaater  Day,  and  supplies 
thr"  evan-^'clical  comment  on  the  Pcalin  whit  h 
foilowd  it.  The  same  Psalm  is  sung  at  the 
be.nnning  of  Lauds  eveiy  Smidwr,  Imt  iHtb  a 
ditierent  antiphoii,  SUggcating  %  mfEbnill  flppli' 
catiuu  ot  its  contents. 


Ml    •   MB  DS 
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Pnalm  9a  (=  93  Sag.  P«.) 
tg- -<g- tg- -gy- ^g- -<g-  ^  ts>-  ^ 


•     iif'M*fttt**w*nnift*d»-tat  tit: 


In-da-tnt  «t  Do-mi-uoi  for-ti  •  tn  •  dl-ocm,  et  pncdnslt  m.  etc. 

Hie  oonnectaon  of  (he  muaic  of  tlie  Mttiphon 
with  thst  of  the  pmlm  is  expl«med  Donndus 

from  the  etyinnlo^'y  of  the  tenn— 'iMx^uae  an- 
UphoQfl  are  as  ke^H  aad  indioee  according  to  the 
noiodulation  and  toand  of  which  the  Allowing 
canticle  or  jisalm  i.«  stm^'  alu-nirttfly.  For  tho 
(one  of  the  whole  psalm  is  taken  firom  the  (one 
of  ihe  aatiphon.* 

Aiiti[>lioi):il  or  alternate  ringing,  as  in  the 
chauting  of  psalma  verse  by  verae— or  by  half 
veraen,  m  hMurd  hf  MendelaM>1ui  in  Rone  during 
the  Holy  ^Veek  hc-c  h'ta  TiStter  of  .1  iiiie  i''>. 
— is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  character- 
istio  of  the  Hehrenr  •nd  early  Ohristiaa  worship, 
and  is  mentioiied  by  Philo  )ii  fhe  middle  of  the 
first  century,  describing  the  Tlicrapeute  (,l)e  Vit. 
Cont.),  and  has  always  been  mora  or  less  prac- 
(ise<t  in  the  Cliurch. 

The  French  term  'antienne'  and  the  English 
'anlhem'  are  derived  from  antlphoa,  probably  in 
n^fcrpTTco  to  each  of  the  meanings  given  above, 
as  an  independent  }>ieoe  of  musio  sung  from  side 
to  tide  of  the  choir.  (T.  H.] 

AXTIQUIS,  Giovanni  d',  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  l6th  century  ;  c!ir«>''t'ir  of  music  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  ;it  Ixin  m  the  kingdotn 
of  Naples,  and  author  of  two  collections — '  V'illa- 
nelle  alia  Napolitana,  a  tre  voci,  di  diversi  uniwici 
di  Ban'  (Venice,  1574),  and  II  priino  libro  di 
canzonette  a  due  \ ori,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari* 
(Venice,  15S4) — of  the  works  of  \txa\  composprs, 
94  in  all,  few  if  any  of  wliom  arc  kno^u  else- 
where. The  list  will  be  found  in  Fetis,  and 
»  oopy  of  the  first  of  (be  (WO  ooUectiotts  is  in 
the  Manich  Library.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  PIACBRS  (Ital.),  'At  pleaeuw/  Anindi- 

cTttloti  to  the  j»crfonuer  to  use  his  di^^crction 
as  to  time.  A  rallentaado  is  almost  always  im- 
plied. 

APOLLONIOON.  TheaMneglTentoftlai^ 

chamber  organ  of  prculi'ar  ronstrnctinn,  com- 
prising both  keyboards  and  barrels,  erected  by. 


APOLLOXICON. 

Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  ai]p;an -bunders,  and 
for  many  years  publicly  exlulnted  by  th«>m  at 
their  rooms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior 
buildiqg  (he  Apollonioon,  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Rohem  luid  eoBatmeted,  under  the  inq>eeti<Ni 
of  Ptirlxis,  the  organist,  a  simil.ir  but  hni;Jh  r 
ins(rttmea(  £ar  Viscount  Kirkwall,  a  well-known 
mnsici]  amateur.  This  inetroment,  beiur  eK> 
hil'iu  .l  at  the  builders'  fa<:"ti>ry  aud  attra^  tincf 
great  attention,  induced  its  fabricators  to  form 
the  idea  of  ooofltraeting  a  larger  fmtnimeBt  upon 

the  same  plan  for  public  exhibition.  They 
accordingly  in  18 1 3  commenced  the  building  of 
^e  Apolfonicon.  They  were  cagi^ped  neuij 
five  yt-ars  in  iU  conKtnictieOy  end  eifieiidea 
4 10,000  in  perfecting  it. 

liie  instrument  eontdned  ahoot  1900  pipee, 
the  lowe.-t  ;  twenty-four  f  et  in  h  nglh  and  twenty- 
three  inches  in  aperture)  sounding  GGG,  and  (he 
highest  eoonding  A  in  altisrinio.    Tliere  were 
fortv-five  stops,  sevt-ral  of  whirli  <^,\\  o  exct  llent 
imitations  of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments 
of  a  complete  oraheetra^  vit.  Ante,  oboe,  darinet^ 
bafftoon,  trumpet,  horn,  nnd  trombone.    A  pair 
ut  kettledrums  were  inclosed  within  the  caae, 
and  struck,  when  required,  by  cnrioaslToontrired 
nu-wliin  ry.    The  manual*  were  five  in  uniidier, 
a  ccuirui  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  octaves, 
and  four  others,  two  on  cither  eide  of  the  central 
one,  (•juli  lia\  ini,'  a  scale  of  two  octaves.    To  thp 
central  manual  wvu:  atUw  bed  a  swell  aud  tiome 
comporition  pedal.s,  and  also  n  pedal  keyboard  of 
two  octaves.    The  nuuiual.'i  were  d^  tarhed  fi-om 
the  body  of  the  organ,  no  that  the  placers  sat 
with  their  fiMee  to  the  atuiienoe  aad  uieur  hecka 
to  the  instniinent.    The  barrels  were  three  in 
nuiabiT,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  au(i  eight  fc<it 
long,  and  each  acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  tho 
instrument.    In  their  rt  vobition  th'  v  tiot  onlv 
admitted  the  wiud  to  the  jpipes,  but  xeguLated 
and  worked  the  stops,  fanning  far  instantancoun 
mechanical  action  all  the  nec^-ary  combinatiftns 
for  producing  the  various  gradations  of  j»ower. 
To  secure  the  meeoi  of  perfinming  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were  Ufually  exernted  by 
I  barrels,  spiral  barrels  were  introduced,  in  which 
I  the  pins,  inst^ul  of  being  arranged  in  circles, 
j  were  diiqxMed  in  spiral  lines.    The  instrument, 
I  with  the  exception  of  the  keyboards,  was  in- 
closed in  a  case  twenty  feet  wnde  and  deep,  aad 
'  twjuty-four  feet  high,  the  iix>nt  being  dividetl 
into  three  ooui|iartincitt8  by  pilasters  of  the 
Poi  ic,  tiurmnunted  by  others  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Between  (he  upper  pilasters  were  three  paintings 
by  an  artist  named  Wright,  the  central  one 
repre.s.  litiiii,'  Affollo,  and  the  others  the  Muse« 
CUo  and  Erato,  all  somewhat  larger  than  lifo 
size.   The  mechanical  action  of  the  Apollonicon 
was  first  exhibited   in   June   1S17,  when  tho 
barrels  performed  (he  overtures  to  Mowria 
'demenaa  di  Tito*  and  Chembini't '  Anacreon.' 
Ill  November  followiuij  a  Helection  of  sacred 
music  was  playod  on  the  keys  by  Purkis.  Tlie 
I  mechanieal  powers  of  the  inetmment  were  Ibr 
nearly  a  nuarter  <if  a  ce'ntury  exhibited  daily, 
\  and  on  {Saturday  afternoons  Purkis  perfonaed 
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Relecttoiu  of  music  on  the  keys.  Tlie  following 
prci^l*nune,  performetl  l.y  liim  in  1 830,  fttlbrds 


•  ftviMlpk-of  tlio  'jiiality  of  these 
OTertoTM  to  Moziiri  s  '  Zauberfliite '  nnd  Paer'g 
'Sopboai^l^' ,  divt^Uieato  by  Purkis  on  Swiai 
tin ;  the  grand  aoena  for  nopnao  firom  Woba'a 
•Freischiit/ ' ;  Bongs  by  Earnett  and  FbiUips ; 
tod  movement*  by  i'leyei  and  Diusek.  i'or 
■MM  time  annual  ereniiig  perlbnuiioet  were 
giren  under  ftlw  aapcdntendeiim  of  Umiiim 
Adams. 

At  wioufl  periods  addltfoaal  wte  of  iMdrela 

Tcre  {tfovided  which  ptrfr-nned  the  fulhiwini: 
piecta:— the  overtures  to  Mozart's  'Idomeneo/ 
'Xoa»  di  Figsro/  and  'Zftnbstfltfte';  Bee- 
tioven'i  'Prometheus';  AV.  t  rs'  ' Freischiitz' 
sad  'Obwon';   and  the  military  moveiuent 
torn  Hftfdn**  twelfth  symphony.'    The  per- 
ibnnance  of  the  ovtTtiire  to  'Uboron'  in  par- 
ticular has  been  reconied  as  a  perfect  triumph 
d  Bsdnnieal  akill  aad  ingMiaity,  mtwy  note 
(if  the  score  Wing  render^  as  acmi-ately  as 
thoQgh  executed  by  *  fine  orchestra.  The 
Mttinf  of  the  mturic  on  the  barrels  was  entrusted 
tothe  youni^er  Flight  (the  present  rej)re3entative 
<d  the  firm),  who  used  for  the  piupoee  a  micro- 
staler  of  his  own  inTention.   Aloot  the  year 
i54D,  the  exliII>Ition  of  the  ilistniment  havin<^ 
become  unreoiunerative,  the  Apollouicou  was 
tslflB  down  and  its  component  pwta  employed  in 
'}>.'■  o  instruction  of  other  or^\ins.     A  longtheaed 
k«.4itucal  description,  illustrated  by  engraved 
igvnt,  of  the  inatnunent  made  fbr  Xord  Kirk- 
•  ill  will   be  found  tinbodied   in   the  article 
'Orgao  in  Kees'  Cyclopedia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

APP  ASSIGN  ATA  (Ital.),  ♦Impii'isioned.'  Best 
hMnni  by  its  use  in  'Sonata  app:u<.->ionatn*  M  a 
title  for  Pevtboven's  Op,  57.  The  title  was  not 
iiii,  but  was  added  by  Cranz  the  publisher,  or 
twme  one  else.  Be  himself  only  niee  the  term 
twice— in  8onata«  Op.  106  and  ill. 

APPLICATIO  and  APPLICATUR  are  re- 
■ptctf  Tdy  the  ancient  and  modem  German  terms 

for  Kingering. 

\T?<y  ;< :  T  VTURA.  (ItaL  from  appoggiare,  to 
l«»n  op-u  ;  Lier.  Vortchlag,  Vorhalt ;  Fr.  Port 
4»  voix^  One  of  the  most  important  of  melodio 
^nunient-:,  much  tisud  in  Ix  'li  v  x-al  and  instru- 
oicDt&i  compoaitionB.  It  coobutt  in  suspending 
or  dslayii^  %  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  » 
tnUe  i:,trtKluced  btfort-  it :  the  time  required  for 
Hs  perfgnnance,  whether  long  or  short,  being 
■Iw^V  taken  from  the  value  of  the  prindpal 
B'Jte.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  fonn  of  a 
■wall  quaver,  SMoiquaver,  or  dexoisemiquaver, 
athsr  with  «r  without  n  stroke  aeross  tM  stem 
(Ex.  I). 

The  appoggi&tura  may  belong  to  the  aaiao 
Isnnoi^  as  the  prindpal  note  (Ex.  2),  or  it 

may  Ik  ono  de^jree  abi>ve  or  below  it.  In  the 
hkUer  case  it  is  a  so  called  ' auxiliary  note' 
(eeaetimss  celled  'traarieut'  or  *diangin|ir'  note — 
n'rrAA<',t'>/f  \  and  f«,.llo\vs  the  known  rule  of  such 
notes,  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be 
«M  smitoos  daskeat  from  the  principal 
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note,  the  ii]i[>tr  beln;^'  either  a  tone  or  * 
tone  acuiixliug  to  the  scale  ^E». 
,     Writtm.  ^  ^ 
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With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggintun 

is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  app»n:- 
giatura  bears  a  fixe<l  relation  to  the  length  ot  th  ? 
principal  note^  as  will  be  seen  presently,  but  the 
short  one  in  perf>rni»  -l  w)  (|uick.ly  that  the  ab- 
breviation of"  liiu  following  note  is  scarcely 
jnerceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference  lietween 
the  two  kind.s  in  the  nmtter  of  .■u>cent ;  the  long 
<^PP(>g^<^^u"^  ^  always  made  stronger  than  the 
principal  notfl^  while  in  the  case  of  the  short 
one  iliL  aooeat  €slls  on  the  principal  note  itself 
4). 

4.  Written. 


IHavtd. 


n  A 


i 


On  this  Bubject  author! ;it's  wouhl  seem  to 
differ,  Leopold  Moaart,  lluiniucl,  and  othens 
hoMinr,'  the  view  aflvanced  above,  while  Emanuel 
Bach,  Marpiir^',  and  Agricola  give  the  rule  that 
all  nppoggiaturms  should  be  accented.  It  is 
however  evident  that  a  note  which  pafscf?  away 
so  quickly  as  a  shui  t  appiiggiatura  can  scarcely 
receive  any  effective  accent,  and  besides  this  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  above  named  writers  may 
not  have  intended  the  rule  to  reter  exclusively  to 
the  long  appoggietura  (  Vorhall),  as  they  often 
used  the  wortl  Vortchlag  for  Ixsth  kin'<s  inrlis 
criminately.  Since  then  there  is  no  accent  on 
the  short  appoggtaturm,  the  term  itsdf,  which 
means  a  note  dndl  u^  on,  bceinH  inappropriate, 
and  accordingly  the  word  '  acciacatura '  has  been 
▼ory  generally  sabetituted  for  it»  though  properly 
beh>nging  to  anotlicr  similar  kind  oi'  emnmmt. 

(See  ACCUOCATUBA.) 

The  rales  rdating  to  the  leqgth  of  the  long 

app<iggiatura  are  three,  and  are  thus  given  by 
Tiirk  in  iua  'ClAvierschule' : — '  WhfOievef  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 

equal  parts,  the  aj>|i<>^'i;!at-.ira  rweivea  one  lialf  * 
(Ex.  5).  'When  the  principal  note  is  dotted 
the  appoggiatura  reeeivee  two-thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one'  (Ex.  6).  If  the  princii)al 
note  is  tied  to  another  shorter  note,  the  ap{>og- 
giattu*  receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note'  (Ex.  7),  The  thin!  rule  is  commonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the  principal 
note  is  ibOowed     n  rest  (Ex.  8). 
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5.    Mozart,  Sonatsi  in  A  minor, 


Mozart,  FaatMi*  in  G  mmor. 


7.    Bach,  '  PawiiuuLsmuHik,' 


^  ^'H      :  ^ 


1 1 .  8cHDB8BT«  Rondo,  FSanofivto  and  Violin. 


8.   BUTBOTEH,  'AdeUtde/ 

in     (ier    iple  -  •  gel  Mien  i-tutb. 


EzoeptionB  to  fhe  above  tuIm  am  met  with  as 

follows  ; — to  the  first  and  Hcound  rules  in  Bach 
and  Moacart»  who  frequently  employed  an  wpog- 
giatnra  (called  by  Marpurg  'derkoneate  Vor> 
halt')  which  waa  worth  one  thini  or  lens  of  the 
principal  note,  but  which  differed  from  the  ahort 
appog^atnra  in  being  aooented  ( Kx.  9).  An 
ception  to  the  second  rule  occurv  whenever  its 
atncst  olwervanoe  would  occasion  a  filolt  in  the 
luomonic  pro^^renion  (Ex.  10),  or  when  it  would 
interfere  with  ih>-  rliytlitnic  it^'ularif y  of  Un. 
paKiage  (Ex.  11).  ExceptioiM  to  the  third  rule 
are  of  Btlll  more  frequent  oocurrence;  many 
pa8«a:,'«-:^  cuiiLiinui^,'  a  tif  l  note  prece«lt-d  I'v  :iti 
appc^glpatura  would  outiruly  Ioho  their  sigui- 
fieanoe  if  the  rule  were  stricfly  adhered  to. 
Taste  and  exjx'r'tncti  alone  can  decide  where 
ainular  exoeptiuoii  are  adiuiiwible. 

Inthewcmcfl  of  Mine  of  the  eariier  oompoeert 
an  a()i>i>'_,r.ri;i.tiira  is  <x<;LMioiiallv,  though  very 
rarely,  to  be  met  with,  which  although  placed  bo- 
fere  a  note  capable  of  being  halved,  yet  reeeivaa 
tlitxi'-riiurtlis  of  iiH  Value,  ^lia  f^ipoggiatura 
was  usually  dott^  (Ex.  li). 


Bach,  'Fanionniiwk.* 


Th«  appo<,'|riatura,  whether  long  «>r  i<hort,  ia 
alwny.-i  iiifliiiU-d  in  the  %.ilt;f  nf  tin.-  ['rim.i|>ril 
note;  if  therefore  it  Ih  ujtj'litxl  t<'  a  <!ii>nl  it 
delays  only  the  note  to  which  it  Uelmiu,'^,  the 
other  notes  of  the  chocd  being  played  with  it 
(Ex.  13). 

1 3.    Bkkthoven,  Andante  in  F. 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 

-JJ  1  


Tlir  TiLmTier  nf  writin^^  the  app  'irc'iatnni  IniJirH 
no  very  iktiuik'  relation  to  its  periormanco,  iOitl 
itH  appearance  is  unfortunately  no  Hure  guide  as 
to  its  length.   In  music  of  the  1 7th  oentuiy,  at 
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whi'-h  peHiMl  tin-  .•.lioit  a|^].i..j^_piitur»  appears  to 
hi*  VI  nm  tume  into  use,  Jt  wan  cmsUmujy  to  lu&ke 
i>f  oemui  rigna  (Ex.  14),  but  as  ailor  »  time 
the  liiQj,'  apptnjgiatura  was  intrml'ireil,  theae  were  1 
ipXfta  up  in  favour  of  the  Kiuali  HDte  vtiU  u»ed. 
lUi  amal)  note  ou-^ht  alw»ys  to  be  writtoo  of 
the  eiir-t.  val  ;*-  \\lii<  li  it  h  to  hcMr.  if  ;i  Umg  I 
■'Pl^'Wn*^"'^^  ^i^x-  '5)  ;  or  if  a  short  une  it  should 
l>e  written  as  »  quaver  or  aemiquaver  with  a  > 
"h'lrt  8tn>ke  acruss  the  stem  in  tfae  oppodte 
tlirectiun     the  houk  y^Ex.  16).' 
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ao.  MoxAiiT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 


ai.  HoMMw.,  Op.  55. 


lUW. 


But  the  earlier  writers  ofWn  wroto  tht  nhurt  ap- 
r-oggiatura  as  a  semiquaver  or  demiseiuiipiaver 
wJtkoBt  the  stroke,  and  in  many  new  i-.!iti<ms  of 
we  iwd  the  smikll  utitc  printtsd 
«ith  the  strtike  ovm  where  it  should  be  played 
Iw^g,  while  in  modem  music  tht«  i<cftiiqiiav«»r 
•tftoot  the  stroke  is  often  met  with  where  the 
short  appii^atiira  is  ohviously  intende<l.  In 
tbis  qnceriainty  the  surest  guide  h  th.-  studv  of 
^tnatoient  of  the  appo-^^natura  by  thu  great 
'iia<4cnt  in  the  numci  ius  r.mes  in  which  they 
written  it  out  in  notes  of  tlif  urdinary  size 
Beothoien,  liagatelle^,  Op.  iiy,  No.  4,  Bar 
i:  Miizart,  Sonata  in  C.  Kalld'e  edition,  No.  6, 
^  }7»  *C')f  l>y  wjaI*^  we  may  hope  U> 
■irive  at  KHne  tmdentanding  of  their  intentions 
r^>p«cting  it  when  W6  find  it  merely  indicated 

the  imaU  note. 

series  of  examples  of  the  con- 
ilitions  under  which  the  several  kinds  of  Appo^- 
pton  are  moat  o(»iunonly  met  with,  may  alao 
he  rf  Mrrioe  in  Hw  name  direction. 

The  app.igjriatura  is  short  when  used  before  two 
»mn  re[>eat«d  notes  ( Ex.  1 7),  before  detacher! 
«rataottto  noiea  {'Ex.  18),  or  leaps  (Ex.  19),  at 
'tM  uriimencement  of  a  phrase  (Ex.  30),  and  be- 
ture  group:}  containing  dotted  tukiet  in  aomewliat 
qaiektfiQ(>o  (Ex.  21). 

17.     BEETHOVEJf,  Septett. 


Tn  triplets,  or  Lrr-itijis  of  fmir  or  111. ire  orjual 
notcas,  the  appoggiatura  i»  short  (lix.  22),  except 
in  groui*  of  three  notes  In  alow  triple  time  (Ex. 
23).  T)iv  a] 'pi. striatum  at  a  distance  from  iU 
principal  note  is  short  {Ex.  24),  except  siuuetimee 
in  aioir  eaidabite  passages  (Ear.  aj).  Appog- 
giaturas  occurrin,!;  in  a  melody  which  ascends  ur 
descends  by  diatonic  dc«reee  are  moderately 
short  (Ex.  m\  aa  are  alao  ntoaB  whidi  ooear  in  a 
melody  descending,'  by  tliinls  ( Kx.  27).  J&na- 
nuel  Back  says  of  these — '  when  the  appoff- 
giaturaa  fill  up  leaps  of  a  third  in  the  mekxfv 
they  arc  ccrbiinly  hhnrt.  but  in  tulagio  their  ex- 
preesion  should  be  smoother,  as  thotuh  zepte- 
■enting  one  of  a  triplet  «f  qiiaven  rraer  unm 
a  semiquaver.^  Turk  ciJ]a  them  'undeoided 
appoggiaturas.' 

22.    Bkethovkx,  'Bagatelles,'  No.  i. 


18.  MoiABTp  Sonata  in  C. 


Op.  27. 


2  7,.   MozAUT,  '  Don  Giovanni.* 

1-1  — 


J4.  Hatdk,  Sonata  in  E  b. 


25.   MoZABT,  'Refiuiem.' 


IXt     •     ta\     -  nl. 

»6.   Baoh,  PaNCpied  in  K 


19.   UOSAKT,  Sonata  in  C. 


27.   MozABT,  llondo  in  D. 


••lit  taiSJiOiDwlSslI^^  of  Uw  link* 


In  grou|i8  of  two  etjual  notes  the  apjKiggiatura 
is  long  if  m  slow  tempo  or  at  the  end  of  a  phrase 
(Ex.  a8) ;  if  otherwise,  short  (Ex.  29). 
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28.   Gbaun,  '  Der  Tod  Jera.' 


Bi    tMt     it  - 


39.  HoxKlL, 'fiuoforteSohooL* 


When  applietl  U>  ihv  lant  noio  Itiit  one  of  a 
final  cadtiuo  tlit-  ajiiMt^ririntura  8hi>ulil,  MOOlding 
to  KmuTUK-l  IWh,  Ix;  short.  But  later  mnijMwers 
have  usually  prefermi  the  loiijj  ap|Mit;;,Miitura  un- 
der thene  ciroiuiistanceti,  cHiiecially  wheu  aooom- 
pa!iii-il  by  the  .Hcvt-nth  of  the  chonl  (Ex.  30),  or 
by  a  part  njovinj,'  in  t«i.\thH  with  it  (Ex.  31). 
Beethoven  luui  even  lengthened  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  note,  but  in  tliis  case  it  is  t 
always  written  a.-*  an  onliimry  note  (Kx.  32), 
WhMl  liowever,  in  liaydn,  Mozart,  and  all  later 
coui|Mwerx,  the  final  note  of  the  catlenoe  ia  anti- 
cipal&l,  the  ajipug^atura  tu  the  preceding  note  1 
i»  dKNt  (Ex.  33).  ' 

50.  MozABT,  lint  Mmb 


APPOGOIATURA. 

of  the  principal  note,  and  indeed  appears 
IB  ito  skeitd  (Ex.  $4) ;  roch  aa  appo^pktaim 

IH  oft«.>n  not  imlioated,  but  is  left  to  the  ^liucretion 
(ur  want  of  diiicrction)  of  the  singer  (£x.  35). 
It  ia  move  appropriate  at  the  doae  of  the  wliale 
rei  iUitive  than  after  ita  component  phrases,  and 
i»  especially  ao  when  the  melody  deaoeuda  a  third 
or  a  fonrtli  (Bx.  36). 

34.  Wkbxr,  '  Der  Fr^achutx.' 


35.  Hatdv,  'The  Seaaona.* 


36.    Bach,  '  Taiuiiouiauusik.* 


4 


31.    Havdn,  .S^iniihony  in  £b. 


0  h 

  ♦  f — 

m 


HaXIiel,  'Meusiah.' 


la     d*  .  ri 


32.    Beethoven,         o,  No.  3. 


When  a  trill  or  other  ornament  appean  in  com- 
bination wHh  an  appt>j^„Hatura,  the  latter  ia  1oiig» 
and  the  trill  is  jierfonijfil  on  the  principal  note 
or  on  the  appoggiatura,  accurdinj^  it  Li  placed 
above  the  one  or  1h»  other  (Ex.  37). 


37.  Haydn.  Sonata  in  F. 


In  vocal  recitative,  at  the  dotie  uf  a  })hrai)e, 
or  of  a  section  of  a  phraue,  an  apjtoggiatura 
ia  often  intraduoed  wluoh  haa  the  fall  value 


The  proper  execution  .  f  the  app<»jjinatiir;i 
tieems  to  be  nuM^t  doaLttul  lu  the  group  iu  w  hich 
the  note  bearing  the  ap]M>;,'^'iatura  ia  foUoweil  by 
two  or  four  notc.><  of  half  its  own  value.  In  the 
majority  of  bucU  caHcs  the  appoggiutura  Khould 
be  long  (Ex.  38),  and  particularly  in  gmiMthly 
flowing  paBsagos  in  niiHleratc  or  slow  tenijM)  {Kx. 
39).  But  there  arc  nunicrouH  exoe{)tionH,  at>  for 
example  when  the  employment  of  the  long  1^ 
poggiatnm  would  alter  the  rhythm  of  the 
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(Bx.  40),  or  when  (accirdintr  to  Turk)  only  ft 

lil^e  e3iain{>le  iu  prttnent  (^Kx.  41). 

38.  Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 

 s   
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MOSABT,  Sonata  in  D. 
fc^ — «v 


kind,  in  which  the  finrt  <»f  the  two  small  note* 
id  «lotte<i,  and  receiven  the  whole  accent,  while 
the  principal  note  becomeai  ao  ohort  M  thtt  Moond 
of  the  two  nuill  notes  (Ex.  5). 


39.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  C,  Andante. 


40.    Webeb,  '  Der  Freischutz.* 
41.  TQ&K. 


The  dotted  double  appoggiatura,  written  as 
above,  va  of  veir  rare  occurrence ;  but  it  in 
frti{UL-ntly  found  in  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc,  written  in  notes  of  ordinaiy  site 
(Ex.  6). 

6.  Bektuuvkx,  Sonata,  Op.  53. 

I 


lu  audi  CMSs  no  definite  nde  can  be  given, 
md  the  qaastion  becomes  m  matter  of  taste  and 

feeiini,'.  [F.  T.] 

APFOGGIATUKA,  DOUBLE.  (lUl.  Ap- 
pvjgimgwra  doppui ;  Ger.  Doppdvonehlag  ;  Fr. 
t*'/rt  d<  rot's  doutffe.)  An  ornament  ci)mjn<H«;(l 
of  two  tbtst  notes  Dreoedinff  a  principal  note,  the 
•loe  bemg  placed  alwve  and  tlie  other  bdow  it. 
Thgj  are  u.sually  written  a8  Kin.ill  semi<ii]river». 

The  fintt  uf  the  two  lu&y  be  at  any  ductance 
from  tite  prindpal  note,  bat  the  eeomod  is  only 
•>ne  degree  rt'iudved  fnun  it.  Tliey  have  no  fixed 
daratian,  but  are  generally  slower  when  applie*! 
to  a  lot^^  note  (&.  i)  tlum  when  the  principal 
note  ia  short  (Ex.  2)  ;  moreover,  the  double  ap- 
poggiatura,  in  which  the  lirst  note  lies  at  a 
dflrtaace  tram  the  principal  note,  diould  always 
be  aoniewhat  i^lower  than  that  in  wliirh  Ixitli  noten 
are  close  to  it  (Ex.  3).  In  all  cases  the  time 
rmini  ftr  botii  notes  ia  sabtnwied  from  the 
valQa  of  the  inindpal  note. 


1.  Wrmm.  s. 


1 


The  double  appoggiatura  is  sometiuies,  though 
'■^f  met  with  man  inverted  fonn  (Ez.4\  and 


[P.T.] 

APRILE,  Git'HEPPE,  bom  at  Bisoeglia  in 
Atmlia,  l73^>,  an  eminent  soprano  singer;  was 
educated  at  the  Conscrvatorio  of  '  La  Plsth*  at 
Naples,  and  sang  in  all  tlu-  princi]'^!  theatres  of 
Italy  and  Gennanv.  l>r.  Buniey  heard  him  at 
Naples  in  1 770  and  says  that  he  had  a  weak  and 
Onequal  voice,  but  was  jKTfrctly  in  tune,  hud  an 
excellent  shake,  and  great  taste  aud  expression. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  ringing,  and  was 
one  of  riinanm's  maaters.  Ho  conipo*^!  songs, 
but  hi»  beiit  work,  a  syntem  of  solfeggi  (London 
aud  Paris),  ha«  |niss4-d  through  many  editions  and 
is  ftill  valued.  It.  \a  included  in  Peters' edition. 
He  w;i.s  liviiii;  in  NajdcH  in  179J.        [M.  C.  C] 

A  PllIMA  VLSTA  (Ital.),  'At  fir»t  wght.* 

A  PUNTA  IVABOO  (Ital.),  'With  the 
point  of  the  bow*  (hi  violin  music). 

A  Qr.\TRE  MAINS  (Fr. ;  Genu.  Za  t  ier 
Hdntim,  Vierhandig\  ItaL  a  quatiro  faam). 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upon  one 
pianoforte,  and  usually  ho  printtnl  that  the  part 
for  each  placer  occupies  the  page  which  ia 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

liy  far  the  greater  jiroj)ortii>n  of  mu.sic  '  a 
quatre  mains'  condsts  of  arrangements  of  orchee- 
1ml  and  vocal  oompositfons  and  of  quartetta,  etc. 
for  Ktringcd  in.strunn  rit^ ;  i:;  l>  >  d,  .scarcely  any 
composition  of  importance  for  any  combination 
of  instraments  exists  whudi  has  not  been  arranged 
and  pul)1i.ihod  in  this  fbnn,  which  on  account 
of  its  comparative  bdlify  of  performance  is 
caleuUted  to  reproduce  the  ehaiaotctbtio  edboli 
of  Htich  wi  rks  more  readily  and  laithfillly  than 
arraugenteuts  for  pianoforte  solo. 

But  besides  this,  the  inereaae  of  power  and 
variety  obUiinable  by  two  j)erfonnerH  instea*!  of 
one  offers  a  lei^itimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  murfe  in  this  ibnn,  and  ^ 
opportunity  has  been  by  no  means  ne^eoted, 
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although  cultivated  to  »  kn  extent  than  might 

kave  haea  ex]>«ct«il. 

Th«  ewlie^-t  }iriiated  works  for  tlM  piinoforte 
1  quatre  mains  of  which  we  have  any  kimw- 
icd^^e  were  published  in  Dessau  about  1762, 
under  the  title  'Dray  SoMten  liirg  Clavier  ala 
DdpjiflstuL'kf  fiir  TAvey  Perfoncn  mit  vier  Hnn- 
ileu  vuu  (.'.  11.  Muller'  ;  before  this  however, 
E.  W.  Wolf,  moflioal  director  »t  Weimar  in 
1761,  had  written  one  or  more  sonatas  f-r  two 
performers,  which  were  publitsluii  after  hia  death. 
So  far  is  known  these  were  the  first  coin- 
positions  of  their  kind,  although  the  idea  of  the 
employment  of  two  perfurmcni  (but  not  on  one 
iiMtniinmt)  origiiwted  with  Sebastian  Rich,  who 
wrote  three  concerto?  for  two  pianofortes,  or 
rather  harpsichords,  three  for  three,  one  of  which, 
in  D  major,  is  still  unpublished,  and  one  for  four, 
•11  with  aoooutpauiment  of  stringed  iuHtruments. 
Bttt  the  short  compass  of  the  keyboard,  which  in 
Bach's  time  and  indeed  until  al>out  1770  never 
cxoeeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  ad*pt^  to  the 
«Modation  of  two  perlbfinen  oti  tite  Mune 
instrument,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  thi-s  act  uunt 
that  the  earlier  oompoaem  have  left  ao  little 
HMufe  of  the  kiad. 

Haydn,  Moznrt,  and  Beolb  .  n,  appear  U) 
have  had  bat  little  incUnatiMi  for  this  descri[>ti<  >u 
of  oomposition.  Aooording-  to  F^ftis,  Uaydn 
wrote  but  one  pi®:e  *a  ijuatre  mains,'  a  di- 
vertissementif  which  was  never  pubiiahed,  the 
two  sonatas  op.  8f  and  86  ptibluhed  under  his 
name  beiiii,'  spuricms.  Of  tlie  nine  j«ianoforte 
ducts  by  Mozart  the  two  finest*  the  Adagio  and 
Allegro  in  F  minor  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
were  ori'^iiia!ly  writti.n  fur  a  Jin'cbanical  organ  or 
iQUBical  clock  in  a  Vienna  exhibition,  ami  were 
alterwarda  arntnged  for  piano  by  aa  tinknown 
hand.  r.e<  t]iLnen  left  but  one  sonaU,  op.  6, 
three  marches,  op.  45,  and  two  sets  of  variations, 
none  of  wlut^  are  of  any  great  importaooo. 

1'iit  of  all  the  great  compofiers  Schubert  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  original  efi'ects 
poMible  to  mwAo  *k  qoatre  maba,'  aona  of  bis 
ino.-t  L,'enial  and  effective  compositions  beinpj  in 
this  form,  as  for  instance  the  'Grand  Duo,' 
op.  140,  mnA  Ao  'Divertissement  Hongrois.' 
(»p  54.  In  addition  these  he  wrote  fourteen 
marches,  six  polonai-^es,  four  seta  of  variations, 
Hhree  rondos,  one  tonatai  one  act  of  dances,  and 
four  Hoi>ar:ite  pieces,  all,  alouMl witiumt exception, 
masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Among  modem  compoBitions  'h  qnatra  miuns,' 
those  of  Schumann  and  Bralims  are  the  m.>st 
iuter^ting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  oue 
oiiginal  work  of  ^e  kind,  although  he  himself 
arTan;:;-ed  some  of  hit*  orchestral  works  and  al^o 
the  oetett,  op,  20,  aud  the  variations  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello,  op.  83,  in  this  form. 
Besidr-g  wntini:^  a  number  of  small  pieces  for  two 
performers,  Schiunanu  uiaile  a  \erv  no\el  and 
successful  ex|>eriment  in  his  *Spanische  Liebe«4- 
Ueder,'  op.  i,^8,  which  consist  of  ten  pit  {-cs 
for  four  voices,  being  songs,  duets.  an<l  a 
qnartetty  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  a 
quatre  mains,  and  an  analogous  idea  has  since 


been  carried  ont  by  Frahm?,  who  has  written 
t  wo  nets  of  waltzes  (^Liebeslieder,  opp.  5  a  ;  65)  foe 
pian  >forte  k  qttatro  matin,  wiUi  acoompaaiment 

of  four  Voire!'. 

Uigan  lauaic  k  t^uatn?  maiiin  is  very  rare, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  II esse, 
Hiipner,  an  1  ei'pecially  by  Julius  Andre,  w  ho  has 
written  twenty -four  pieces  for  two  performers 
on  the  organ  ;  but  no  iacroaaed  ofltet  appears 
to  be  obtainable  firom  9tich  an  arrangement 
which  can  at  all  coui[>en.-'ate  for  its  practical 
inconvauence,  and  the  same  observation  implies 
to  compositions  fur  the  pianoforte  '  a  six  mains,* 
of  which  a  few  specimens  exists  mostly  by 
Gaeniy.  [F.  T.  ] 

ARAr.K=;QrE  (Germ.  .l/o;,,>7.c\  Ori-iu.ilVv 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  omamentatiuu 
tn  the  Aratno  style,  whence  its  name,  (i)  The 
title  has  been  giv.-n.  ft.ir  what  re.'i>i«n  is  not  very 
clear,  by  Schumann  to  one  of  his  pianoforte 
pieces  (op.  i9),  which  is  written  in  a  form 
bearini,'  mimo  analo<,.:y  to  that  of  the  rondo,  and  it 
has  been  since  occasionally  used  by  other  writers 
fbr  the  piano.  (3)  The  word  *Arabe8qiie*  is 
»->metime.s  used  by  v^-riters  on  mnste  to  express 
the  ornamentation  of  a  theme.  Thus  Dr.  Haius 
von  BOlow,  \n  Us  edition  of  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
in  a  nivte  on  the  nda.do  <.f  tlie  *">iiat  i  in  Vib, 
on.  106,  speaks  of  the  ornaments  iutroductxi  at 
tno  retom  of  tike  first  subject  as  'diese  un- 
vergleichlicli  seelenvoUen  .\.raboskon* — these  in- 
comparably expres.sive  Aniheiw]ue8.'  [E.  P.] 

AliAGONI,  UlCNoR.  This  name,  with  that 
of  Strada,  is  affixed  by  Walsh  to  tlie  cantata 

'  Cecilia,  vol,'!,'  ad  ied  tn  the  first  edition  of  Alex- 
ander s  Feast.'  It  is  evidently  a  blunder,  being 
doabtlees  roeMit  for  Annibali,  who  in  fiust  sang  it 

with  Straila,  and  whose  name  ( Hannibali)  appears 
to  the  succeeding  song,  '  Sci  del  ciel.'       [.T.  M.] 

ARANAZ,  Pkdro,  a  Spanish  pritait  and 
composer,  l>om  at  Soria  in  Old  Ca.<<tile;  WM 
appointed  towards  the  end  of  the  l8th  century 
conductor  of  the  chuir  in  tlie  cathedral  at 
Cuen^a,  an<l  lied  therein  1835  at  a  considerable 
n^c.  Ilis  chun  h  mo!<ic,  which  was  gfoo<l,  is  to 
Imo  fuuud  at  t'ueni,-H.  in  the  E^urial,  and  scat;- 
tered  In  various  churclies  of  Spain ;  but  Ealavik 
has  prc^ierved  in  his  'Lira  iracro-Hispana*  an 
'  Offertorium '  for  five  voices  and  a  '  Laudate 
Dominam*  Ibr  six  voioes^  atrincs,  horns, 
and  organ.  [M.  C.  C.3 

.\TJBE.'\U,  Thots'ot,  prie5!;t  of  Lancrrea  in 
France.  His  real  name  was  i'abourot.  ot  which 
the  above  is  a  kind  of  ansgnim.  He  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  i^'ah  centiir^*,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  book,  now  of  excessive  raritv, 
entitled  *  Orcbesogiaphie  et  Tn&ii  en  forme  de 
dialogue  par  leqnel  U>utes  personnes  peuveiit 
facilenient  apprendre  et  pratiquer  Inonnete 
exerciite  des  dan.x«s*  (Laagres:  Jean  de  i  Veys. 
1589V  It  contains  a  jfreat  number  of  Frt>nch 
dance-tunes  with  words  fitted  to  the  melodies, 
and  is  of  great  interest  and  use  In  the  history 
of  dance  music.  [f.  G.  j 
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AM/ADELT,  Jacob,  om  of  «1m  most  prami- 

auon<;  the  lii.st  nguifhoil  land  of  Ncthor- 
muacuun  wiio  taught  in  Italy  in  the  i6th 
•ad  mm  the  frait  of  tiieir  Iftbonn 
B  At  found-ition  of  the  i:r>  rit  Italian  <K:hool. 
B»  WM  njiging-iDaster  to  the  ooys  at  PetorX 
Bmm^  during  Um  year  1539.  and  was  ad- 
Wtkd  to  the  wll'-gc  of  papal  singerH  in  1540. 
Mmj  nuuaei  and  motets  of  Arca<lelt  are  among  ' 
mnoecripts  of  the  ]\i[ial  chapel,  but  illOM  ' 
f  hin  w  rk.H  which  were  publi.-heii  during  his 
hte  in  Eame  were  entirely  secular,  and  consisted 
(Mj  of  the  fioaoiis  nadrigals  wUeh  placed 
hra  at  the  heal  "f  the  so-called  "Venetian 
■cinml"  of  niadrigal  writing.  Five  books  of 
■edrigals,  eadi  oontaining  forty  or  fifty  separate 
oamben,  were  printi?d  in  Venice,  and  many 
•ditiaos  of  these  were  publinhed  with  gnat 
rtpidity.  As  oxoeDoiit  copy  of  iSbm  flni  tern 
bokM  it  in  the  library  of  the  BrttiKh  Moeeun, 
sad  ia  the  tame  library  may  be  found  a  fair 
tf  Ihe  MBy  odllecticnis  of  madrigale  wUdi 
cmfen  flonqKMitions  by  Arcadelt.  In  the  year 
1555  h*  «Blered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Charles 
Londiw,  duke  of  Guise,  and  went  with  him 
t»  fwri*,  wiiere  he  probably  ended  his  life.  In 
Fvii  three  bogles  of  his  masses  were  published 
is  1557.  sod  other  eacred  works  appear  in 
coQectiona  printed  isince  he  left  Italy.  It  seems 
fNbable  therefore  that  he  devoted  this  second 
W  Pteiiian  period  of  his  life  to  church  com- 
(wstiaQ,  bat  it  is  as  a  madri^^'al  writer  that  his 
■Mss  is  most  celebrated.  Thus  Pitoni,  in 
^KskiBg  of  the  fintt  book  of  madrigals,  says 
tliu  their  exceedingly  lovely  and  natural  style 
tsnjed  them  still  to  be  snng  in  his  time  (1657- 
1743'!.  Bumey  gives  one,  *  11  bianca,'  iu  his 
•Hijtorr'  tiii.  303) ;  and  two  to  Michel  Angelo'g 
*or«ii  '  Deh  dimm*  Amor,'  and  '  lo  dioo  che  fra 
will  Jje  found  in  Gotti'*  '  Viu  di  M.'  (,1875). 
Aa  Ats  Maria  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Bidiep  tnd  other  Enj^linh  miiHicians,  in  qnnte<l 
liy  Mr  Hullah  in  his  miiiirul  Itx-tures,  and  haa 
ksm  pnLt-d  in  the  '  M  jHical  Times'  (No.  183)  ; 
hsttfce  *uihor)4hip  is  (li>put<,Hl.  A  Pater  noater 
tg  8  voices  is  given  by  Conuner,  'CoUectio,' 

[j.aa-B.] 

ARCin.rTE  (Fr.  VArchihtth;  Ital.  Ard- 
j^^Q ;  Ger.  Erzlaute ).  A  laree  tbeorbo  or  double* 
Mcked  hite,  large  especially  m  the  dfanemdons  of 
t^  body,  and  more  tlian  four  feet  high ; — that 
ia  the  figure  it  4  ft.  5  in.  over  all.  The  double 
Mekeontains  twt»  teteof  tuning  (i^s,  the  lower— 
a  the  giibjoineti  example  in  South  Kensington 
MoMom— holding  14,  and  the  uppor  ja  The 
*ngt  of  eatgttt  or  metal  were  often  in  pairs, 
^^-i  in  anitton,  and  oompriited  a  compass  of 
two  oetavee  firom  G  below  the  baas  clef. 
Ae  nddvte  b  described  by  Mersenne  ('  Har- 
Qonie  Univenselle,'  1636)  and  Kiicher  ('  Mutui^ 
P>>'  i^i^o),  but  not  being  named  in  Lutciniut 
It  may  be  assomed  to  be  of  later  Intro* 
doction  tLin  thai  date.  It  w&n  u.ned  in  the  17^1 
cntory  in  eommow  with  the  chitarrone  and 
*Ml«ie  (heat  vkd)  for  the  lowest  part  in  in- 
^QBsntal  nnde  anl  aownnnentment^  partiott- 
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larly  in  oonMnallon  with  th*  ekvfcembalo  for 

the  support  of  the  re- 
citative. Early  edi- 
tiont  of  Corelli's  So- 
natas had  for  the  hasa 
the  violune  or  arciliuto. 
and  Handel  also  em- 
^oyed  the  an-hlnte. 
Tlie  sound  -  board, 
pietoed  with  from  one 
to  three  ornamental 
toundholes,  was  of 
pine,  and  the  vaulted 

liaok  was  built  \ip  of 
•tripe  of  pine  or  cedar 
glned  together.  The 
frett  adjusted  along 
the  neck  to  fix  the  inp 
temsk  were  of  wire  or 
cati^ut,  examples  dif- 
ferii^.  A  wealth  of 
ornament  was  be> 
stowed  upon  the  necks 
and  backs  of  these 
beantilbl  inatrmnentt, 
in  common  with  other 
rarietiee  of  the  lute 
tad  dtlMr.  Tb»  cM- 

temnw  had  a  smaller 
body  ud  much  longer 
neck,  and  AfBu9  eo 
much  ad  to  recjuire  se- 
parate (Itiiicription.  In 
the  phot<^)^aphB  pub- 
lished by  the  Liceo 
Comunale  di  Muaica 
i)t  Bologna,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  namea 
archlute  and  chitar- 
rone it  reversed. 
( See  Chitarbob^ 
iMXMf  TBXOBBO.) 

[A.  J.  H.] 
bow.'     As   a  iiiuaioal 

is  employed  whenever 


for 


ASOO.  Italian 

term  'arco'or  'o  ■!  arm 

after  a  pizzicato  ^a&iuge  the  lx>w  is  to  be  u»ed 
•gidn.  [P.  D.] 

ARDTTI,  LricT,  bom  at  Cre^centino  in  Pied- 
mont, July  16,  1^35  i  studied  muiuo  at  the  Con- 
senratorio  at  Mihin,  and  be;^an  his  career  as  a 
violin  player.  In  1S40  lie  pr'dui  ed  an  overture, 
and  in  tlie  CanuTal  of  1841  an  upera  '  I  Briganti/ 
at  the  Conserrstnrio.  In  1843  he  followed  theee 
bj  a  second  Overture  and  a  '  Sovenir  di 
Donizetti.*  He  made  hit  debdt  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  VercelH  in  1843,  and  was  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Acca^lemia  Filarinoni(.a 
there.  In  1846  he  left  Italy  with  Bottesini  for 
the  Havannah,  where  he  composed  and  produced 
an  opera  '  II  Corsaro.*  He  made  frequent  visite 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
amongst  other  things  conducted  the  opera  at  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York« 
and  produced  a  new  opera  of  his  own  '  La  Spia* 
(1856).  The  same  year  he  left  America  for 
f<ffiuf^ll*iiiwplfi,  and  flnalhr  tottlod  in 

a 
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58  MOomdoelQr  to  H«r  Majesty's  Theatre,  under 

th<?  HiTCf'ot^^iTp  mr\Ti;\i^eiiientR  if  Luniley,  K.  T. 
Smitti,  uiiii  Ma{>le«<yn.  Mr.  Lumlej  has  left  on 
record  hia  verdict  of  SignoT  Axditi,  *fb«a  whom, 
taking  all  qiialitiea  into  account,  a  more  able 
conductor  never  reigned  in  this  country' 
C  Remialaotiioat,*  4^7  note).  Arditi  took  an 
Italian  ooTnp."\ny  (Piccfilomini,  Giiu'lin",  et^.^  on 
•a  artistic  tour  to  Hambuxjgh,  Berlin,  Dre»ileQ, 
ele.,  Mkd  ihtu  beeun*  known  uid  liked  by  the 
German  public.  In  the  winters  of  1871  and 
1873  he  conducted  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
PeCnsbui^h,  and  ainee  1870  has  perfbrmed  the 
same  office  each  spring  at  Vienna.  His  coinfx?- 
•itioiia^  besides  those  mentioned  above,  comprise 
» *CS(ninMnun«tioii  Ode/pevftnned  •& the  Crystal 
Palace  June  10  1S73.  HiSTOOilwalte'IlBacio* 
is  a  universal  favourite.  [G.] 

ABGYLL  ROOMS.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  there  elood  in  Arg>'ll 
Strrot,  ^>xford  Street,  a  mansioTi  which  had  been 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Joliffe.  This  was  taken  a 
faw  yvett  aflennffds  by  Cot  OrariUe^  who 
altered  and  added  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the 
meetings  of  a  £sahionable  aseociation  termed 
Ibe  Pio-Kios,  who  had  tmrlottaa,  ^nderUles 
and  ballets  on  a  small  scale  i>erfi»nm-d  there. 
But  the  fiwhionable  folk,  with  their  accustomed 
flddemiB,  loon  deaerted  Uie  place,  and  Orerille 
was  compelle  I  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent, 
having  been  oUiged  to  make  over  '  The  Argyll 
Roome'  (m  he  had  named  fhem>  to  a  Bfr.  Slade, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted.  Slade  conducted  the 
business  of  the  rooms  for  several  years,  letting 
them  for  oonoerta  and  other  entertainments. 
During  his  management  one  of  tho  eventa  of 
interest  which  occurred  there  was  a  reading  b^ 
Mrs.  Siddons,  on  Feb.  10,  1S15,  of  Sliaksperes 
Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Cherry,  dramatist  and  act  ir.  In  the 
same  year  tlie  rooma  acquired  greater  celebrity 
by  being  selected  by  Uie  then  newly-formed 
I*hilhannnnic  Society  as  their  place  of  per- 
formance. In  1818  the  western  end  of  the 
concert  room  falling  within  the  line  required 
for  the  fonnation  of  Regent  Street,  Slnrio  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  £13,000  as  compensation 
(a  sum  considered  at  the  time  as  eoEoeedingly 
beynnd  fhe  real  value  of  the  property^  and  the 
whole  of  the  old  building  was  removed  and  new 
rooms  ereetod  on  the  eaal  aide  of  B^^t  Stnei 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyll  Place.  The 
new  building  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  and 
had  all  the  defoets  of  hia  nanaer.  On  the  ride 
next  Kegent  Stivetwas  a  b.alcony  supported  by 
msht  be»,vy  and  oiomsily  designed  oaryatides. 
The  persons  by  whom  the  new  nons  ware 
erected  were  twenty-one  of  the  princiiial  pn>- 
fesson  of  musio  in  Lcmdon,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  tho  best  music  in  the  best  manner 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  This 
association  was  called  The  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  and,  for  the  pniposes  of  its  trade, 
occupied  the  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
building  (at  the  corner  of  Regent  Street  and 


Arfi^ll  Place),  a  circular  fronted  ersction  wiQi 
a  domed  roof.    Tlie  great  expense  incurred  to 
the  erection  of  the  building,  jmaed  to  other 
untoward  events,  aoon  led  to  the  wlfhdrswtl 
of  most  of  the  origiiud  speculators,  at  a  loa  of 
about  £1800  to  each,  and  the  place  eventoslly 
feU  into  the  fcaada  of  two  ef  thsir  body,  WdA 
and  ITa-vr.?.    But  difTerences  sfx^n  arose  between 
these  two,  and  ultimately  Hawes.  by  the  oon^ 
miarion  of  an  aet  of  bankruptcy,  ftned  i 
dissolution  of  tbf  partnership,  .it;  !  the  coocem 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Wcdsh  alone.  Daiing 
die  Phnharmonie  Bodety'o  tenure  of  (he  tooui 
(old  and  new\  a  period  of  abnut  S'  vonteen  y^xn, 
many  events  ofgreai  interest  to  musiciani  oe* 
onrrad  thera.  ln««,  on  March  $  and  Afdl  10, 
I  Sao,  Spohr  appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  last  u 
conductor  (Selbetbiog.  ii.  86),  when  a  baton  wis 
used  for  perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  Engliih 
concert.   There  &ho  on  June  18  following,  at 
benefit  concert,  his  first  wife  (Dorette  Scheidl<r) 
nmde  her  only  appearance  in  England  (and  ha 
last  on  earth)  as  a  harpist.    Hmm^  on  June  11, 
1821,  Moscheles  made  his  first  appenrance  in  thij 
country.    There  too  Weber,  on  April  3, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  conducted  ooe 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts.  And 
there  a  stiil  greater  musician  than  eitlier  first 
presented  Uniaelf  before  an  Eogl  sh  a'i<lience;—  ■ 
on  May  25,  1839,  the  youthful  Mendelse'^hi 
conduoted,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Fh  l- 
haimonio  Sodety,  Ua  symphony  in  C  minar,  ud 
a  month  later,  at  thf  benefit  concert  of  Drouel, 
the  flautist,  on  nudsummer  night,  J  une  34,  pro- 
dooed  for  the  fint  time  in  England  his  beaa^ 
overt\ire  Uj   'A   Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Besides  concerts  the  rooms  were  let  for  miscelia- 
neous  perforraanoeB  and  ediflritions.   One  of  tin 
most  attractive  of  the  latter  was  a  French  e^V- 
bition  of  dramas  performed  by  puppets  c&Ued 
'The  Frandi  Theatre  do  Petit  Xttary,*  wUdk 
was  given  in  1828  and  1829.    In  1839-18JO  ti» 
rooms  were  tenanted  by  a       CSiabert,  calling 
himself  'The  Fire  King,*  who  entertainsd 
public  by  entering  a  heat«d  oven  and  co<.>kiii:  ^ 
steak  in  it,  swallowing  phosphorus,  etc.  Doru^ 
his  tenure  of  the  place,  at  10  o'clock  in  tin' 
evening  of  Febb  6^  1830,  a  fire  broke  out,  which 
in  A  j>hort  time  eompletely  destroyed  the  building. , 
It  was  re-edified  soon  afterwards,  but  never  re*  ] 
gained  ita  fofmer  reputation.    The  PhilhanuoDi: 
concerts  wpre  removed  afl^r  the  fire  t)  th« 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  tbeocc  j 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  and  aliboai^! 
a  ff'v  concerts  and  other  entfrtainments  wtrt  1 
occatiiouaily  given  in  tlie  Argyll  Booms  the  pl*^ 
beoame  by  degraaa  deserted  l^oaterers  for  pobbe  i 
amu(Pement  nrid  was  in  tbaoOUM  of  a  few  yc&n 
converted  into  shops.  H.  B.]  I 

ARIA,  Italian  for  Am. 

ARIA  DI  BRAVURA-  The  composition  snd  ] 
performance  of  this  class  of  aria  began  sadi 
ended  with  the  last  century ;  the  century  p^f  \ 
exceUence  of  great  Itahan  singer^  as  the 
'singer'  was  ouoe  interpreted,  £J«  H-^ 
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ARIA  PARLANTE.  See  Arioso. 

ARIETTA,  r  minntirr  nf  An-i..  A  sliort  air, 
^eoenHy  of  eprighUy  character,  and  having  no 
mcmiftH,  C^'H.] 

ARIOSO.  Literally  'airy.'  Usetl  substan- 
tifdr,  it  voald  aeem  to  tnean  that  kind  o£  air 
vUd^  furtMog  bolib  of  the  oharaotar  of  tir 

ioA  recitative,  requires  r  ith*  r  to  l>e  taitl  tlian 
•tng,  Headelmtohnm  two  pieces,  '  But  the  Lord 
is  mindful '  and  '  Woe  onto  them  that  forsake 
Khi  are  niarke<l  '  AlMtU^*  ud  are  both  of  the 
ciuncter  indicated.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOfln.  Anwm^  m  Dontfnfeaa  mmk  and 

M  operatic  compostr  ;  w.vi  bom  about  the  year 
i6te.  Under  a  pAp^l  dispensation  he  gave  up 
In  «(ide*iMtieal  pMAarioii  ftr  tluit  of  nnule^  of 
which  he  had  frmn  liis  youth  }>cen  a  r^^lar 
rtadeut.    His  tir»t  opera  was  *  iMfne,"  written 
totb«  woida  of  Apoetolo  Zenoi.   liwM  brouf^ht 
oqt  It  Venice  in  1686.   Its  saooe?;)!  wa»  sufficient 
to  detennine  the  direction  of  hia  talent,  fur 
tkMi>a,  with  the  exc«';itif>n  <ft  one  onloffio 
ad  wme  cantate  to  \>e  here.-ifu-r  mentioned,  he 
*ivt«  only  for  the  stage,    lu  1690  be  bocauiu 
dthcr  private  composer  or  Maestro  di  Cappella 
Is  lbs  Beotross  of  &andenburg:  and  he  re- 
niBed  s  member  of  her  household  until  1716, 
-:  'n,  at  the  invitaticm  of  the  uiaiiaporH  nf  tho 
lulisa  opera  in  London,  he  oame  to  England. 
TlihiBternd,  bowover,  tie  doet  nol  Mem  to  li*Te 
fpeol  a]tot,'ether  at  Berlin,    .\pparently  he  had 
fud  one  visit  at  least  to  Italy,  and  one  to 
Aalrfm  bringing  ont  bit  'NabooodoDoior*  «t 
Venice,  hi;*  '1^  |iia  glnriosa  fatica  d'Ercole' 
u  Bologna,  and  his  'Amor  tra   Nemici'  at 
VdiotL   His  first  appearance  in  London  was 
J*  the  TPpre*ent.%tioii  of  Handd  s  '.Aniadipi.'  at 
c^ch  hb  playeil  a  solo  on  the  then  little-ltnuwn 
^iMnuneiit  the  vlole  d'amour.     In  if  to  the 
(invct^in  of  th.f  nyi^rn  made  formal  eni^^cjementH 
fes  term  wi:  ii  .\ri««ti,  Bononciiii  and  Handtl 
to  write  operaf^  :!  i  t  im  for  the  theatre.    It  was 
■nsnd  that  the  hrat  to  be  produoed,  which 
*  MociiKi  Scscvola,*  should  ba  the  joint  work 
the  three  authors,  Ariosti  writing  the  first  act. 
Tb  •tmolakkoi  ci  this  <afli^am«nt  wore  rii,dd)y 
■Amd  to  wfthont  tbe  liHgbteil  tingo  of  jealousy 
wHlfwlin^'  ever  having  niarred  the  rt-lations  <>f 
^  rival  oompoaers.   But  not  tbe  less  was  it 
iKrilsUe  that  tbe  geniot  of  Handel  sbonld 
»*eert  itwlf,  and  at  the  clnno  of  the  reason  of 
1727  Anosti  and  Bononcini  were  honourably 
<i>sniaMd.  BononeiniwMsabseqneBtly  supported 
by  the  Marlborough  family,  but  Ariosti.  finding 
^inuelf  without  a  patron,  quitted  England  in 
171^.  and  passed  tbe  rent  of  his  life  in  an 
o^'Witrity  which  no  biOcTaphtr  has  been  able 
^  j'ierce.    Ft  tin  says  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
^^partare  from  i'lngland  he  published  a  v<dume 
<i  Cantate  by  subscription,   and  that  they 
iMHsed  £1000.    It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
»  fact,  and  that  tbe  destitution  hinted  at  by 
«tkr  writers  was  not  tbe  abKilato  condition  of 

'  Aiiaitt«niltfillaBoon|laltop«i^of  wUah 


thp  names  and  dates  of  publication  ava  aa 
follows DafiM^'  1696  ;  '  Eriphyle,'  1697  ;  *Jm 
Hadndei  Maoeabei*  1704 : '  La  Feata  d*IiaMie(»* 

1700;  'Atys,*  1700;  *  NabHco<lono«ir,'  1706; 
'  La  piji  glorioea  iatica  d'  Ercule,'  1 706 ;  '  Anuir 
taa  Nenifll,  1708;  'Giro,'  1731 ;  'Coriolaana^* 
1723:  •  Vejtpnsien,'  1724;  ' Arta.«ert<es,'  1724; 
'  Dario,'  1 725  ;  '  Lucius  Verus,"  1 72^1 ;  '  Teuzon©,' 
1727.  To  tbese  are  to  be  added  the  first  act 
of  'Mucius  Scsevola';  the  'Cantate*  above 
menti<Nied,  published  along  with  some  lessons 
for  the  viola  d'amore,  172S  ;  and  his  one  orat^irio 
'  Rade^nda  R^ina  di  Francia,'  1693.  [E.  U.  P.] 

AKMIDE.    One  of  Glnck's  greatest  operas, 

produced  (in  bis  sixty-fourth  year)  on  Sept.  33, 
1777,  at  tho  Ar.Kl.'mie  royal<>.  The  Ubritto  is 
by  Quinault,  th<-  patne  which  wa»  Kct  by  LuUi 
in  1686.  'Annide'  followed  'Alit-htc"  (1776)  and 
preceded' Iphigenie  in  Tauri8*(i779\  Comparing 
It  with  'Alceste.*  Gluck  himself  says,  'The  two 
oj  eras  are  so  different  that  you  will  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  by  tbe  same  composer.  ...  I 
bavo  endcaivwui'ad  to  be  more  of  the  paJnter  and 
tho  p<>et  and  levn  of  the  nuiRtcian,  and  T  confeM 
that  I  should  like  to  finish  my  career  witb  tbii 
opera.  ...  In  Anulda  lhara  ia  a  deUeate  qnaUty 
which  iH  wantini^  in  AlceKtc,  for  I  have  dis- 
rov(>red  the  method  of  niakiug  the  cbaractera 
express  tbemadiraa  so  that  you  will  knowatonea 
whethf  r  it  ia  Armida  who  is  sptakinjjf  or  one  of 
her  followers.'  Tbe  overture  was  originally 
writtan  »j  jmn bafova  for  *T«lantaooOb* 

ARM0T7BER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  opera 
in  three  acta,  fonnded  on  Victor  Hugo's  'Mvj 
Tudor' ;  words  by  S.  V.  Bridgman.  nrasie  by 

Palfo;  pro<biro<l  at  Covent  (^turd(Mi,  iindtir  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  nuuuigement,  Feb.  la, 
1863. 

ARNE,  MicTiAKL,  tba  am  (Buniay  says  tba 

natural  Bon)  of  Dr.  Ame,  w%a  bom  in  174!. 
lie  waa  brought  on  tin?  sta^'e  at  an  early  age 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  took  ^n-eat  pains 
in  teaching  him  the  part  ol  the  Page  in  Ot> 
way's  tragedy,  'The  Orphan';  and  his  father 
wa*  e<^|iially  assiduouH  in  fjualifyintj  him  as  a 
singer,  and  farouriit  bim  out  in  that  capacity 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  in  1751.  Bnt  ndtber 
acting  nor  Binging  was  his  vxatinn.  At  t^'ii  or 
eleven  years  of  age  be  bad  aoquirod  sucb  skill  on 
tba  barpaiobavd  aa  to  ba  aUe  to  esaoota.  with 
uniipual  oorrectne>(R  and  rapi  lit,'  the  leHsons  of 
Handel  and  Scarlatti,  and  Kuuie  yuuv  later  bo 
manifested  aoma  abilitv  as  a  composer.  In  *Thb 
Flow'rtt,  a  new  Collection  of  English  Song«, 
by  Maiiter  Ame,'  is  a  song  called  '  Tho  Highland 
Laddie,'  wbicb  attained  great  popularity,  and 
was  in  T755  adapted  by  Linley  to  tbe  words 
'Ah,  sure  a  jiair  were  never  seen,'  in  Sh«ridan'a 
opera,  'The  Duenna.*   In  17^3  M.  Arne  ap* 

f?ared  as  a  dramatic  composer  witb  '  'Ilie  Faiiy 
ale.'  In  1 764  be  composed,  in  conjunction  vith 
BattiHhill,  the  music  for  the  opera  of  '  Almena,' 
which  waa  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights,  not 
from  want  af  natii  in  tba  music,  but  owing  to 
tba  dnlnaaa  of  tha  dialogiia»  On  Nov.  ij66, 
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An*  immed  Mim  Elizabeth  Wnght»  m  voodiil 
ofMuevroate.   In  1767  Iw  wiotothennMid  fbr 

flarrick'a  ciramatic  romance,  'Cyinon,'  which  was 
highly  Bucceasful,  and  is  hia  boft  work.  Soon 
•Aerwaidi  he  gave  np  hi*  profMoa  Mid  dctvotod 
himself  to  tho  stmly  of  clH  iJiiHtrv,  hr\<\  T  nilt  a 
laboratory  at  Chelsea,  where  be  attempted  tlie 
dkoanaj  ef  the  philosopher^*  ateoe.  Fdlad  in 
his  object,  and  ruined  by  the  PTpm^rs,  he  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  music,  and  wrote:  the 
music  for  several  dramatic  peoes— amongst  them 
O'Kcefe'fl  *  Positive  Man,*  m  which  is  the  well- 
known  song,  'Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth' — and 
Manuom  songs  for  VamriwH  Mid  tKe  other  public 
gardens.  In  1779  he  was  enjjajjed  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Dublin  Tlieatre,  and  in  17H4 
and  subsequent  years  had  the  direction  of  some 
of  th«  Lentea  Oiatatios  at  the  London  theatres. 
MidiMl  Anie*t  dxMBAtie  oompoeitionf  were '  The 
Fairy  Tale,'  1763;  'Hymen,'  it'^m:  'Al  irTui.' 
1764;  'Cvmon,'  1767;  'The  Fathers*'  177b; 
'The  Bedis's  Stmt^reni,*  1780  ;  'Hm  C9ioie»  of 
Harlequin,*  1781  ;  'The  Positive  Mmii»*  1782  ; 
'Tristram  Shandy/  1783.  He  died  about 
1806.  [W.  H.  H.J 

ARXE,  Tno>f AH  .VncrsTiNF,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  Khia  Street  Covent 
GtttieB,  where  ne  wee  bam  on  Buroh  la  or  May 

28  (the  pre<  fHe  (late  c:innot  l>e  a«certained^,  I  710. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being  intended 
hj  his  filth er  for  the  professkm  of  the  law,  was 

on  le.iviufj  collepe  place<l  in  a  solicitor's  ofRcc  for 
three  years.  But  his  love  for  music  predominated, 
and  inateMi  of  applying  himself  to  the  stody  of 
the  law,  he  privately  conveyed  a  spinet  to  \m 
beilroom,  and  by  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief  contrived  to  preetioe  during  the 
ni;j;ht  undetect'  1  He  twk  1e«Bons  nn  the  violin 
fiinn  Festing,  and  would  occaaioiially  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  to  gain  «dmi«ion  to  the  eervMit'e 
gallery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such  pro^Tess  on 
the  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a  chsjnbor  band 
at  the  house  of  an  amateur  who  gave  private 
oonoerto.  There  he  was  one  evening  aooidentally 
duoovered  by  his  fa'her  hi  tho  act  of  playing  the 
first  violin.  AfVr  soiue  fruillcfs  efforts  to  induce 
hie  ion  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  for 
wfaidk  he  had  deseed  him,  the  fisther  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopelcKS,  ami  permitted  the  youth 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being  free 
to  pr.ictice  openly,  Anie  soon,  by  his  tkiU  on  the 
violin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and  finding,' 
that  his  sister,  Susanna  Maria  ^who  afterwards 
tt  Mn»  dbber  beeeme  ftmous  ae  ft  tmgio  actroM) 
had  an  agreealdc  voice,  ho  rr.ive  her  such  in- 
■traetioQA  m  euabled  her  to  appear  in  173a  in 
Lampe's  opera  '  Amelia.*  Her  euocess  was  such 
m  tf>  induce  her  Iprotlicr  to  re  set  Addison's  opera 
'Rosamond,'  and  his  composition  waa  produced 
alLinoofal'e Inn  Fields  Theatre,  March  7,  1733, 
Miss  Arn©  perf  rmlng  the  heroine,  nnd  hrr 
younger  brother  tlie  pa^e.  Sotm  afterwanls  Arua 
got  Fielding^e  *^lbaged^  of  Tragedies'  altered  into 
thp  '  <^per»  of  Operas,  and,  petting  it  to  music 
'alter  the  Italian  manner,'  brought  it  out  at  the 
HqniiMkel  Thefttw^  lib  ywag  ImtlMr  v»> 


prwenting  the  hen^  Tom  niamh.  In  iJ34ht 
oai  ftr  4iie  aune  theatw  •  maaqne  eaBed  *]jSdo 

and  -'Eneas,'  which  was  jxrfonne*!  (as  then 
customary)  with  a  harlequinade  intermixed.  In 
T736  he  composed  eons  mode  ifar  Aaton  HIS** 
triiL: "ly  r>r  '  Zara,'  in  which  his  sister  made  'her 
hnt  attempt  as  an  actreet.'  In  1736  Ame 
married  CMaia»  tlw  eldsat  dan^ter  of  Oiailea 
Young,  nrpranist  of  AHhallowa,  Barking,  a  pupil 
ot  Geminiani  and  a  singer  of  aminiu^  ^^u> 
was  ikeqaentiy  engaged  by  Handel  fir  Un 
performances.  In  i",^^  Ame  was  eTicrs?T*»d  to 
compose  the  music  for  Dr.  I)alt<in'8  a<i;ij>Lation 
oi  Milton's  'Comus,*  which  ys  M  brought  out  at 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre.  This  work  fully  established 
his  reputation ;  its  graceful  and  flowing  melodiea 
making  an  immediate  and  lasting  impression. 
In  1740  he  reset  Goqgrere'a  maaane  'The 
Judgment  of  Paris,*  wUoh  waa  performed  nt 
Drury  Lane.  On  .-Vugust  14  in  the  same  v^w, 
to  celebrate  the  annivenur  of  the  accession  of 
the  Honae  of  Hanoter,  Tnemion  and  Maliet*e 
masque  rf  'Alfn.'<J,'  with  muBic  by  Ame,  was 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  temporary 
thealve  in  the  garden  of  deifden,  Biudu,  tlMo 
the  rr^i'^lf^ncp  "f  Fr'-'lfrirk,  !'ri:^r>e  of  Wales. 
The  work  coiitairiH  i*omc  hue  songs,  but  is  XDOre 
especially  distinguished  by  its  finale,  flie  bmooa 
jMitriotic  song  '  Jiule  p.ritannia,'  a  sotig  which 
will  uoutinuu  to  be  heard  as  lung  as  luve  of 
oountry  snimatea  Ihe  Iveasts  of  Englishmen.  On 
D«HV  lo,  in  the  name  year,  Shaksfie-re's  '  As  You 
Like  it  beiiij^  performed  at  Drur>  Lane  Theatre, 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty  years,  Ame 
gave  to  the  world  those  beautiful  settings  of  the 
songs  *  Under  the  greenwood  tree,'  '  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,'  and  'When  daisies  pied,' 
which  seem  to  have  become  indiseolaUy  aUted  to 
tho  poetry.  After  producing  some  minor  pleoen 
Anie  went  in  1742  with  his  wife  to  Dublin, 
w  here  they  remained  until  1 744.  Duxiztg  lua  stay 
there  he  prodnoed,  beeidea  hia  farmer  peoaa^  hM 
ojieras  '  P.ritantiia*  and  'Elira.'.ind  msmii!*  il 
farce  '  Thomas  and  Sally,'  and  also  eave  concerts 
with  great  anecMt.  On  hia  return  he  was  again 
cugagfd  as  coiri|>f ser  at  Pnirv  Lino,  an.l  on  the 
death  of  Gordon  he  sttocetxled  hun  as  leader  of 
the  hand  there.  In  1 745  Ame  waa  engaged  am 
composer  to  Va\ixhall  Ganl'  ns.  and  wrote  for 
Mrs.  Ame  and  Lowe  ihu  paaioral  dialogue  '  Colin 
and  Fhosbeb*  which  proved  so  sucoemnil  thai  ik 
wn*  performed  thmuchout  the  entire  ?»"fiH"n.  He 
held  tliat  cngaijeiiieut  for  many  year?*,  during 
which  he  composed  for  the  Gardens,  as  Will  ns 
for  Ranelagh  and  Marylcbone  Gardens,  an 
immense  number  of  songs.  On  a  revival  of 
Slukspere's  'Tempest'  in  1746  (at  Drury  Lane), 
Ame  supplied  now  music  for  the  masque  and  the 
song  'Where  the  Bee  sucks,'  a  oompositioa  of 
perennial  beatity.  On  Man.'h  i  2,  1 755,  ho  made 
his  first  essay  in  oratorio  by  the  production  of 
'  Abel,'  in whioh  the  dmple  and  beMitiful melody 
known  as  flie  Hymn  of  Eve  became  excee<Hngly 
popular.  On  July  6>  ^7b9*  ^  Univexaity  ot 
OxMonaled  AfiM  Dootorof  Mono.  In  x}<a 
tha  Bootor  vantvnd  m  tte  bold  wpwlawt  of 
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phemg  before  an  English  audience  an  open 
enpoMdalWrUwItiJiwiiuuiner,  with  recitative 
iartMd  of  ipoken  dialogtie.  For  ibit  purpc>8« 
he  selecteil  the  '  ArtastrHo'  of  Metagta«io,  which 
he  liiinMlf  tnnaUted  into  Engliah.  Departiiig 
I9 1  fivrt  €Kt8Dt  from  his  Ajvumi  >^flo  I16  orawasd 
muyof  the  aini  with  florid  divi;<innn,  pnrtimlarly 
thoM  in  the  part  of  Mandane,  which  he  compo«ed 
fv  his  poptl,  Mia  Brent.  The  other  nngen 
irere  Tt  iducci,  Peretti,  Beard,  Mattocks,  and 
Miis  ThoauMb  The  lucoeM  of  the  woric  was 
decided,  •mi  *Artaa«nce«*  TfMnmA  poMctrion 
of  the  stage  for  upwarda  of  three  qnartera  of  a 
centuiv.  The  p«rt  of  Mandoue  was  long  con- 
id— d  the  tnoohetone  of  the  powers  of  a  soprano 
Bosvr.  The  composer  b^^M  the  copjnright  for 
aity  guineas,  an  iuttigttificant  auiount  compared 
with  the  susM  wliich  later  compoien  obtained, 
bat  probably  as  much  as  the  then  more  limited 
demand  for  music  justified  the  publisher  in  giving. 
Oi  Feb.  39,  1 764,  Dr.  Ame  produced  his  second 
mtano,  'Judith,'  at  the  diapd  of  the  Lock 
Ho^ntal,  in  Groevenor  Place,  Pimlioo,  for  the 
biMltof  the  charity.  In  1 765  he  set  Meta^tasio's 
ipn  «ftiwnifff4fi'  in  tb«  original  laoiguage^  «nd 
hi  H  fMrfbrmed  al  «he  Kfaag^t  nmrtn  in  the 
Ha\7nar)iet.  It  waa  rejiresenttd  however  but 
tvicc^  owiiw;  it  htm  been  auppoied,  to  loaie  petty 
jetlooty  or  SD  EngUahniMi  ounqMring  nr  an 
ItoliAn  theatre.  In  1 7^)9  Dr.  Ame  set  such 
IMrtknsof  the  ode^  written  by  Ganick  for  the 
abbpere  jaUlee  al  SiratfaMfATon,  «■  were 
nt^iied  to  be  Bung^,  and  some  other  incidental 
music  fw  the  same  occaeion.  Uia  last  dramatic 
wipMition  waa  the  miMio  tot  Maoon'a  'Oaiac- 
Ur>is'  in  1776.  r>r.  Ame  produced  numcrouB 
Jrtai,  catcht«,  and  canorw,  m;ven  of  which  olitajncni 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club,  and  ituitnuneutal  music 
of  Tsrious  kinds.  He  died  March  5,  1778,  and 
»««  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  {Shortly 
(>^ire  his  diseolutiou  he  tmng  iriflt  hi*  dying 
breath  a  Hallelajah.  Mrs.  Ame  survived  her 
kniband  about  seven t^^en  years,  dying  in  1795. 
It  mast  not  be  foivotten  that  Dr.  Ame  was  the 
fast  introducer  of  female  voices  into  oratorio 
dnnMi;  which  he  did  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Feb.  t6,  1 773,  in  a  performance  of 
Ins  ova  'Judith.*  Jh,  Axa»  waa  author  as  well 
Moonponrof  *Th»  Onardiaii  outwitted,*  *Th« 
R'jse,'  'The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*  and 
'Ph(^  at  Ck>urt»'  and  the  reputed  author  of 
'Ongamfo*  and  'TheCooMr/  A  flne  poftntit 
"f  him  by  ZofTany  is  in  the  pOMfion  of  the 
^^ftcred  Harmonic  Society. 

TbB  following  ia  a  Bft  of  Dr.  Ane*e  eom- 
r<«tions :  — 


IT13.  TiM  flenlHt  of  Bwnty  Mid 

virtu*.  1778,  AchUlmtiirctttooAU. 
1771  MiiT  l>«y.  n7\  ItMrtM  M 
( <  urt.  1>  A.     Mutic  In  Hmaon't 

Arn*  eompoMd  bmiit  IncideoMl 
Kioaa.  ate.  for  other  pUn>  u  Tha 
Tmt^  Hurtind.  TiM  Ratiearmi. 
TIm  Blvsl  Qocciu,  etc  nollectlont 

of  Kingt  un<l»r  the  fotlnwiiit  lltli-« 
I, Trie   H»rmon.r.    ITir-    A.  '  I' 
MuMC*!  Choice  Sumater  Amu«* 


men  I,  Tha  WlntcrS  AlBweroent*. 

TtM  Brrm.  Voc*l  Meiady,  ^va. 
Th»  Vockl  <Jro»e,  177t.  uid  nru-lT 
twenty  bookt  of  aotigi  mnt  at 
VuiihAll,  Kaoelacti.  «jid  Manrl«- 
bOM  Gardent.  (ileM.  CWehn.  aod 
Oanont:  thirteen  (iaei,  tan  ealchw. 
tad  til  auionvar*  pr1nl«d  Id  War- 
ran'*  enlUKtiotia.  Oda  oa  Shak- 
fprr,  17W.  8onatai  or  leaioa*  (nr 
111'  li.xri  -u lionl.  UrtlUa  Concerto. 
I  Omtuna  etc.  for  the  orchaabm. 


OWortm;  Ab*!.  im  Judith. 
Opcrai  (od  other  miulcal 
Hmm;  iiaeamund.  1733L  TheOper* 
(^ma,  or  Tom  Thomb  the 

^'<K,n&  Dido  aad  yBocM.  rm. 

•>  ran  of  Ph»*u.n.  173*.  Mttxic 
'Ar\,  irw.    (  omu*.  ITS*.  The 
'■lOMnt  of  ParH,  17<0.  Alfred. 
^  Sooa  )o  At  Yutt  Like  It. 

(aoo  to  T«el(Ui  Night.  17«1. 
aallkMl  Beoar  of  BeUinal  Qraao. 
C(L  loan  tn  Tha  Merchant  of 
Krlt»nnl»  lTi!»  Kllza. 
Th..-na.»  «r.  I  -alij.  170.  Th* 

iwM  tt  fimaeM,  174A. 


Pepla's  Campalcn,  174.\  Muile  In 
Tha  TempeM,  17M.  Neptune  and 
Anpaitrlta,  174S.  Doa  Baterlo, 
rm,  Pte—  to  BsMM  and  Juiiet. 

ITsa  Hw  jftmrtitiUMk  I78S.  The 

i^nllan,  ITW.  .Artaii-ne.*,  17n?. 
Ixn  e  III  a  Vllla.!e  n  hi-  (1  j  c  'I'l.i  u-.r  , 
17f?i  Tlic  Birth  o!  lirr,  ur-,  i.Mt 
actcl).  17'V\.  Thr  (iuanllui  ■•ni- 
wltud.  I7M.  OliBjplatle  UtkJiaa 
opant,  tNa  Iks  IsiliS'  ffMH 
1770.  AMMsM  IP  PMfeall*!  King 
Ar^or,  Vht,  Th*  Fslry  I'rlricr, 
ITTI.  Tha Owp^.  17^2.  r»ii.ru<«» 
'In  HsMllBttrMt,  tm.  Tha  Jioat. 


[W.  H.  H.1 

ARNOLD,  JOHAITK  GOTTFRIEP,  vidlimcelllrt 
and  composer,  bom  in  177.^,  was  the  sun  of  the 
achoolmaiter  of  NiedemhaU  near  Oehringen  in 
Wiirtemberg.  From  his  earliest  childhtx^l  he 
showed  such  a  passion  and  aptitude  for  muHic 
that  his  &ther  apprenticed  him  in  his  twelfth 
year  to  the  musical  director  (Stadtmusikus')  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Kiiiizelsau.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  chieHy  to  the 
practice  of  the  violonrello,  at  which,  under  the 
miluence  of  a  most  exacting  master,  he  worked 
with  such  diligence  as,  it  is  said,  permanently  to 
in j are  hia  health.  In  1 789  his  term  of  apprentioe- 
i«hip  came  to  an  end,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  his  first  reguLw  engagement  at  Wertheim, 
where  hia  onde^  f^tiedrich  Adam  Amff^,  waa 
eetaUiabed  ai  mndeal  director.  He  oootintied  to 
study  with  unaliated  enei^g}'.  After  making 
conoart  toun  in  Switaurland  and  Germany,  he 
spent  aome  time  al  Battabon  in  ordbr  to  take 
advantaiTo  of  the  instruction  of  the  able  violon- 
celliiit  W illmann.  Making  constant  improvement, 
he  visited  Berlin  and  "Htanhmg,  at  wnidi  latter 
town  he  had  the  u'rx>d  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Bernard  Eombei;g,  whotie  style 
and  method  he  etndied  to  great  advantage. 
In  1798  he  l^ecame  attached  to  the  theatre 
at  Frankfort  as  tirst  violoncellist^  where  he 
occupied  himself  much  with  eomporitioii,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  liuth  as  executant  and 
tejicher.  The  career  however  of  tills  young  luid 
talented  artist  was  speedily  cut  short,  for  he  died 
of  an  affection  of  the  lungs  in  1806  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Betides  oompositiona  ami 
'transcriptions'  §ar  hia  own  particular  instru- 
ment, he  wrote  original  {rieoes  for  the  flute  and 
piano,  and  made  quartet  arrangements  of  various 
operas,  etc.  Fetia  (' Biographie ')  gives  a  liHt  of 
hia  compositions,  including  nve  ooooertoa  for  the 
Tioloiieello;  a  symphonie  coneerlaateftrtwoilqtea 
and  orchestra ;  airs  with  variation^  op.  9  (BoniO ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ARNOLD,  Saml'el,  Mu».  Doc.  lioni  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  10,  1740,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  undv  Bernard  Gates  and  Dr.  Narcs. 
His  progreia  was  so  great  that  before  he  had 
attained  hia  twenty-third  year  Beard  engaged 
hira  aa  oompoeer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  in  1765  he  brought  out  the  opera  of 
'The  Maid  <.f  the  Mill.^  Many  of  the  songs 
were  selected  from  the  worka  of  Baeh,  Oalopp^ 
Jomelll,  and  other  Italian  writera.  TUa  opera 
was  one  of  the  firnt,  fince  the  time  of  Purcell,  in 
which  ooooerted  music  was  emnlojed  to  carry 
OB  tiie  InniiMM  of  tiie  stage,  aad  it  waa  vied  by 
Am(il<l  with  ^^reat  cleverness.  Tlie  succeHS  of  the 
work  decided  the  oompoeer  a  future  connection 
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AUNOLD. 


ARNOULD. 


with  the  static,  wliich  lie  cultivated  with  such 
dfligBnoe  aod  suocew,  th»t  from  1765  tu  1803  he 
pwaoeed  no  Um  Hum  forty-tlirec  operas,  musical 
■llflipieceH,  and  |>ant<>ininic8.  Hi.4  attention  was 
directed  to  aacred  music,  Mid  his  iint  pro- 
dneoon  of  iSbh  Uod  wm  aa  oratorio  ealled  *Ttie 


Cure  of  Saul/  parfbnned  In  1767.  In  the  fol- 
lowiaig  yor  he  ptodnood  '  Ahiisieloohf'  Aod  afteir- 
waidi  'The  B«anwlian,*aiid  'TIm  Rod^al  Son,* 
which  were  perfiomod  dniiof  Mvonl  raooofliTo 
seasons  under  his  own  directkm. 

In  1769  Arnold  purchased  MaiTlebone  Gar- 
dens, then  a  place  of  fasliionable  resort,  which 
he  rendered  more  attractive  by  oompoeing  and 
producing  several  burlettas,  performed  by  the 
principal  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  the  speculation  with  oon- 
nideraUe  loes.  (See  Marylkbokb  Gardens.) 
In  1773  Arnold's  umtorio  of  'The  Pnxligal 
Son'  wa«  perfiiniitHl  at  tlie  iuKtallation  of  Lord 
North  as  ChauccUur  of  the  L  uivorsity  of  Ox- 
ftid.  On  tUi  occasion  Arnold  w  oHered  the 
honorar\'  decree  of  Iloctor  in  Mu.-iic,  but  In* 
preferred  taking  it  in  the  pre8cnL>od  mode.  It  is 
•aid  that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  PtotBmat,  returned  the 
candidate's  exercise  uni»j)ened,  remarking,  '  Sir, 
it  is  quite  uauucciuiary  to  scrutinise  an  exerciiMi 
written  by  the  com{x)eer  of  The  Prodigal  Son,' 

Dr.  Arnold  wuttteded  Dr.  Naret*  in  1783  as 
Orgouiiit  and  Couipotter  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
which  estnWfahment  he  wrote  several  services 
and  aiitlifins.  Shortly  afterwards  he  publitthuii 
a  ooutinuation  of  iioyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  in 
fiMr  volmnes,  n  new  edition  of  wUeii  wne  teued 

in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  In 
ITOXf  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Calloott,  he  pub- 
lidiMl  n  woffe  entitled,  "llio  FMdntt  of  Dwrid.' 
etc  He  also  published  '  An  Od»  for  the  Anni- 
venaiy  of  the  London  idospital.' 

In  1786  Dr.  AxokAA  {ssued  proposals  Ibr  a 
uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  the 
list  was  headed  by  Geonre  III  as  a  subscriber 
fbr  twenty-fiye  oopies.  Ho  net  with  raffident 
encouragement  to  carry  it  on  to  168  numbers, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  plan,  for  the  edition  con- 
tains only  five  out  of  Ilandel's  forty-three  operas. 
It  was  about  this  time  tliat»  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Calloott,  he  esUblished  the  Glek 
Club;  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  he  joined 
Linley  as  conductor  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  some  time  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
at  length  opposed  by  Ashley  at  Covent  Garden, 
who  by  converting  the  so-called  oratorio  into  a 
medley  of  light  compositions,  stiinulated  the 
public  appetite  ftr  Bovelly,  and  the  more  elas- 

nioal  i>erformance  at  the  rival  theatre  was  de- 
serted. Uis  last  oratorio, '  Elijah,'  was  produced 
in  1810,  bat  it  mat  with  little  snoosas,  nnd  was 
not  repeated. 

In  1 789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  Couductfir 
of  the  AcADEKY  or  Ancient  Mdsio,  a  noble 
institution  then  in  its  decline  ;  in  1 793  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cooke  as  Otganist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  fhrae  jaenlnlar,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
P.  Haje%  WM  raqnaatad  to  eondnot  the 


performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  In^nt-fii  of  tbt 
Sons  of  the  Cleigy.  About  two  yuan  afier»arii 
a  fidi  limn  the  atepa  of  his  library  ocosdoarf 
a  tedious  confinement,  an  1  probably  haeteced 
his  death.  Ue  died  October  aa,  1802.  Hii 
remaina  won  depoaited  near  thoae  of  hhjnit 
predecessors,  PuraaU,  Blow,  and  GnA  in  Wwt- 
minster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Amold  wrote  with  grant  fhdiity  sad  or 
rectnees,  but  the  demand  upon  his  powers  vu 
too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  allow  of  hit 
attaining  great  ezoellence  in  any  departnMnt  tt 
his  art.  | 

The  foUowh^  ia  n  list  of  his  dramatic  cooipo-  1 
sitions : — 

MAia  of  Um  MMt  17(».  Kr}<«- 
iDuiul.  1787.  I'ontratt, ITTu  Hollar 
fOilpiou.  17TQ.    Suo-ln-Uw.  Vm. 

vmneo*,  171%.  THrm 
im  W«MliisSI«bt. 
Itakwfl.  ITKi  Vmd 
Alive.  ITU.  CMtel  of  AmUlusU. 
ITHO.  BAriequln  T«i«tM,  I7K2. 
»!rrtii«    (Jrwri.    ITSS.     Uunt  th« 

!-;iiu»-r.  iTM.  T«.>  to  One.  ITIH. 

llerr  'nnrf»  ,  ai.'l  y  xrrfntierr.  17i>*. 
Turk  MiJ  No  Turk.  PsV  M<^ie  o( 
CiuxuU,  ITHb.   lakk«  aad  Vftrtoo. 

nm. 


!7ea  ttuket  Maker.  i:m  I 
of  CMaJ*.  ITyi.     hwlvialB  mi 
riMWtiM.  im    OriUna  a  St 

iiM^iiilsrtl  fim  MiiwiiiMr 

HMk  WfcS  ttes  a»  askaMS 

ITSk  Lore  and  Uat»j.  YIK.  Ua- 
nian  1>»t,  17^^^  Shlpwrttk, 
llallsii  M.>iik.l7V7.  Fateta4tr«. 
IT  "-.   'I  liruw  Itirtk  to  Ui*  I*fk 
(  amtifvBrUuiti.  V*.  Uta.  | 
or  T1ine-flm«r«d  Jack.  UA  ir 

OoTMir.  uu.  xmm 


dssrHsibn.im 

Tile  work  by  which  Amold  will  be  lon;reit 
rememliered  is  entitled  'Cathedral  Music,  bcia; 
a  collection  in  score  of  the  most  valuable  &si 
useful  compoaitions  for  that  aarvioa  bjtbe  serenJ 
English  ina.stor8  of  the  last  200  years  ;  fele>-t'  l 
and  revised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Organist 
Composer  to  His  Mnjesty's  Royal  Cha^.' 
Preface  is  d.ited  480,  Strand,  NoT.  t«I790.  Thi 
contents  are  as  follows  : —  ' 


VOL.  1. 

Patrick.  If .  and  E.  Senr.  O  minor. 

ChU.i.  M.  and  E.  Senr.  Euilliur. 
t>u.  FuU  AiJth^  If  |h«L««d. 
iKi  i'.  A.  o  praiW 

Kriil,  K.  A.  nrarWi  ii  urilo. 
C'rufl.  \ene  .ViiUi..  1  aiU  gtve. 
KluK.  p.  A.H4VOURL 
I>o.  y.  A.  B^lolM  ia  liw  UrS. 
Do. 

craft.  ILSMT.n 

Aidricti.  n.  and  E,  Sen.  to  A. 
Do.  2  ChanU. 

PuroaU.  Verv  A.  lUr  mwI  arc  thcj. 
Tallla.  F.  A.  All  i<r,>i'i<-- 
OoUwin.  M.  and  K  t>-r\.  In  F. 
Weldon.  Solo  A.  O  <i"l  Tli  .u  liAst. 
Aldrich,  F.  A.  Wc  ha>c  lioani. 
(;.)l.l»in.  F.  .\.  Hchold  uiy  lenrBiit. 
AJdrich,  F.  A.  Xut  luilw  ua. 

VOL.  1 
Orwne,  M.  and  E  Serr.  In  C. 
Uol  Sulu  A.  PraiwUkc  Lord. 
n«k  V.  a.  Uh»  w  ttai  kait 

OniA.T.A.n*aHMMiL 

King.  M.  and  B.  Serr.  In  P. 
Do.  K.  A.  O  pray. 
Orwne,  V.  A.  O  Lord  I  will. 
Da  V.  A.  I  will  DuwDirr- 
Klii«.  U.  and  E.  S<rv.  In  A. 
Tudway.  V.  A.  Ilmu  1.  1  onl. 
Weldon.  r.  A.  W  ho  can  tril. 
Ureaoc,  V.  A„  O  pra'  w 


Bryan.  K.  and  K.  f«rt.  lo  G. 
TtmntK  n.  bmn.  ia  F. 

VOL  a 

Boyoa.  V.  Smt.  Id  A. 
Du.  Bokt  A.  Lord  nkstlk 

nawr.A.aM«BBs«i4 

CbuMHrfcno 

KeuL 
n<>Tce.  Mo  A.  Lord  < 
Talllv  F.  A.  Hr*r  Ih*  Tv'iet 
Aldrlcli.  V.  A.  1  am  well  i  ^euf*- 
Tr»«fr*, A.  r<.!..l<r  ni.t  »ur*a 
N'arr«.  M.  and  E-  f^rrr  In  r. 
L»o.  F.  A.  Hi«sM«i  li  Im. 
ItCK  F.  A.  O  Lord  KraOb 
Do.  r.  A.  Try  me. 
Pn  niMni 

Tkftfsn,  Ti  Dssai  Is  Ik 

KiocM.siisi.am'.toa 

Do.  V.A.WlMra«ttbsL 

Greene.  V.  A.  Ilntr  my  prvtr. 

Boyce.  a  A.  Turn  TTw*. 

Do.  F.  A.  Hleulns  aud  ^toO- 

KInc.  M.  8erv.  In  A. 

Halt  and  lllne.  Te  Deom  »td  J*. 

UraeiM.  V.  A.  OOsSllHSiiA 

Ayrtoo.  iliant. 

Ttafwi,  v.a.aHrfba 
AUfkh.  K.8HV.IaP. 
Dttpak.ChSBL 
BoT«ik  &  A.  IWtar  MT  < 

A.oU(e«i«^ 


YOt.C 
The  Ornui  pan  to  the  farer^'^ 


(.HamkotticoH  for  1830:  Old  I'lajHrtUs;  Jim 
IHet.U,K.S.)  [RF.B: 

ARNOULD,  Madkijctnb  Sophie,  a  famon 
actre.m  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphigenie  il 
Gluck's  opera.  Bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14.  1 744 
in  the  same  room  in  the  Rue  de  Botiiiajinwltf 
Adndnd  GoUgny  wna  mudorad,  Ang*  Ht 
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ARNOULD. 

Tbe  PrinoM  of  Modena  hearing  the  child  ting 
a  Aedtambof  Val  deOrloe  wm  w  durmed 


ABPEGGIO. 


8? 


trnxmuaended  her  to  the  rojral  Intendant 
gf  Karie;  Agtinst  the  will  of  her  mother, 
Sifftie  bacuM  •  member  of  the  Chapelle  Roy- 
aktld  WM  taught  oome<ly  by  Mile.  Hippolyte 

CUm,  and  nngin^  by  Mile.  Tel.  Mme.  de 
Pom|Mdoar  bearing  her  on  one  occaiiion  was  so 
much  itruck  by  the  young  artist  that  she 
chAncterifticallv  '  With  such  talents  vou 

nay  becouie  a  prin«s*s.*  She  made  her  ik-but  on 
^  I5«  1757.  and  remained  on  the  stage  till 
177S,  the  ni<«4  ailniired  artist  of  tbe  PjunH  ()|)eM. 
Ib  tint  jear  bhe  left  the  boardii  and  retired  into 
phite  life.  Mile.  Amould  was  not  len  re- 
Q"WT>e<l  for  her  wit  and  p)wer  of  conven«itioti 
UikB  ior  her  ability  as  a  nnger  and  actor.  'Ihe 
'AmnUkn*  eontidtt  a  hort  of  her  OMietio  and 
witty  speeches.    She  died  in  1803.  [P.  G.] 

ARPEGGIO  (Ifal.,  from  Arfui,  the  harp; 
ArTptggiart,  to  play  ti{wn  the  harp).  The 
mployment  in  vixml  or  iottmmental  music  of 
lS"  n<it«  of  a  chonl  in  suocefHion  instead  of 
uiiiuiuaeuuitly ;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the 
Miiyersfmmitiigof  ftdioid,«itlMr  upwarde 

or  «k>irTiw»rda. 

Tbe  introduction  of  the  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
(ompsniment  to  a  melmly  niaikt  aa  important 
fjKjch  in  the  histors-  n:"  ])ianoforte  music.  It  is 
Aid  to  have  been  invented  about  1730  by 
^Uxrli,/*  Veoetiea  amatoar  murieiaii,  In  whose 
■  ^  III  S.->nate  per  Cembalo'  are  found  the  earlieMt 
m»  of  emancipation  from  the  contrapuntal  form 
w  teonggnaiiinieB  exdoaiTdy  used  up  to  that 
tioe.  The  simple  kind  of  arpeggio  employed  by 
ilia,  which  is  still  known  as  the  '  Alberti  ban/ 
since  become  fully  developed,  not 
u  accompaniment,  but  also  as  an 
|vtof  the  most  briUiaat  imftnniMiital 
music. 


 parage*  ■oeh  at  iSum  allQclfld  to  are 

*lmo»t  invariably  written  out  in  full,  but  the 
jfe yadii^  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  (in 
^■^■firtni^oii  to  concento,  the  sounding  of  all 
"te  mlet  together)  is  usually  indicated  by  certain 
Aooording  to  Tiirk  ('Chkvierschule')  the 
■RH  fir  the  arpeggio,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
cote,  are  as  in  2,  thoee  for  the  dcaoending 
«P«flpo  ss  in  Ex.  3.  Tlie  latter  is  however  only 
■st  with  in  old  music  ;  the  downward  aipeggio, 
»hich  is  but  rarely  enjoyed  in 
teing  nov  ahrajp  wtitlfln  in  lulL 


The  ftr[>ej?crio  in  nio<lern  music  is  usually 
indicated  in  }',\.  4,  and  occaaioually  {an  for 
instance  in  some  of  ilummel's  compositions)  bja 
stroke  across  the  chord  {Ex.  5).  This  is  however 
incorrect,  aa  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
combination  of  aiptsgio  with  Acciacatura, 
which,  accordinj^  t<j  Emanuel  Baoh,  ia  to  be 
written  and  played  as  in  Ex.  6. 

4-  6. 


In  the  arp^gio  as  above,  the  notes  when  onoe 

sounded  are  aU  sustained  to  the  full  value  of  the 
chord,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  foreign 
note  (the  acciacatura)  in  Ex.  6.  Sometimes 
howevtr  certain  aotes  are  required  to  be  held 
while  the  otiiers  nre  released;  IB  thlB  caie  the 
chord  is  written  as  in  Ex.  7. 


The  arpeggio  should,  according  to  the  Injst 
authorities,  beffin  at  the  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whetluT  it  is  indicate*!  by  the  sign  or  by 
small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often  spoilt  by 
being  begun  l)efore  ity  tiiiu.',  lu*  is  the  bad  habit 
of  uuiny  inexperienced  plav'ers.  Thus  the  com* 
mencement  of  Mosart'a  'Sonata  in  0*  (Sx.  8) 
should  be  played  aa  in  E3E.  9^  and  not  aa  in  Bx.  10. 

8. 


Novcrthelcsa  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  cases  in  modem  music  in  which  it  is  advis- 
afala  to  hnak  the  mla  and  allow  tha  Uui  nola 
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<lf  the  arpeggio  to  &11  upon  the  beat,  aa  for  in- 
ftMlfHT  in  Men<h-l.s*K>hn'8  '  Lietler  ohne  Worte,' 
Book  V.  No.  I,  wberv  tho  saiue  note  oftou  ik;rvc:» 
M  the  laafc  note  of  aa  arpegtrio  and  at  the  same 
time  afl  an  C88rntial  noU*  of  tlie  melo  ly,  and  on 
that  account  will  nut  bear  tlie  <lc-lay  which  would 
wiae  'if  the  arpeggio  were  played  aooording  to 
rtile  (S.f>  Ex.  Ti,  which  oould  ■nnblj  be 
played      in  Ex.  13). 


'    ^4        STjiLg  ^ — 


Tn  music  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chorda  ia  ■ometimei  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'  arpeggio' ;  in  this  case  the  order  breaking  the 
chord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the  same 
chord  may  be  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  as  in  Bach's  'Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin,*  No.  a  (Ex.  13),  whioh  ia  utaaUy 
played  as  in  Ex.  14. 


Sometimes  the  arpeggio  of  the  fint  chord  of 
a  aeqnenoe  is  written  oat  in  fbll,  aa  an  indieation 

Ut  the  player  ipf  the  rate  of  moverm  nt  U>  In- 
applied  to  the  whole  passage.   This  is  the  case  in  1 


ABPEGOIO. 

Bach's  '  Fantasia  Cmmatica,'  (Ex.  15),  which  is 
iiiUndtxl  to  be  playwi  a-s  in  Ex.  Such 
indications  however  need  not  alwaya  be  Htrictly 
followed,  and  indeed  MendcUtnhn,  speaking  of 
the  (WMia,^  quoted,  says  in  a  lott«  r  to  hi«  Bi»ter  : 
'  I  take  the  liberty  to  play  them  ^tbe  arp<^^oe') 
with  every  po«iblie  eretcendo  and  pkmo  and  /l, 
with  pedal  a«  a  matter  of  course,  and  tlie  baj»^ 
notes  doubled  aci  well.  .  .  .  N.B.  Each  chorU 
is  broken  Urirr,  and  later  on  only  01108^  aa  i% 
hj4)pens.'  (Mendelssohn,  '  Briefe,'  ii.  p.  341'). 
In  the  aame  letter  he  gives  as  an  illustration  the 
paiMgeMiiiBx.17. 


When  an  appo^t^atura  is  applied  to  an  afpe^iHo 
chord,  it  take«  its  place  a^  one  of  the  noted  of  the 
arpeggio,  and  occasions  a  delay  of  the  particular 
note  to  whfdi  it  belong*  eonal  to  tlie  time 
re<|uircfl  for  its  i>eHbnMiMM^  whadiar  it  ba  long 
or  short  (Ex.  18). 


diordi  an  oocasionally  met  with  (especially  in 
Haydn's  j>ian('forte  wmatiu*)  which  are  pnrflt/ 
aip^ggiO|  one  hand  having  to  spread  tbe  oboid 
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while  the  other  iMy»  tbe  notes  til  together; 
the  correct  tmdamg  of  simIi  ohonii  it  m  fcUowi 
(Ex.  19). 

m 


[P.  TO 

ASFEGGIONB*  <"*  Guitar  Violoncello. 
tltRDged  instniment,  plaj-eti  with  a  bow,  which 
VM  invented  by  G.  Staufer,  of  Vieana,  in  1833, 
bat  appeaim  nemr  to  oome  much  into  uae, 
wd  whfjue  very  name  would  proVjaMy  now  be 
unltnown,  if  it  were  not  for  an  mterestinij  "wjnata 
(in  A)  for  pianoforte  and  arpeggione  by  Franz 
Schubert,  written  in  1824,  and  only  Istaly  pab- 
lUied  (Vienna,  J.  P.  Gotthardt). 

The  arpeggione  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
■M  df  the  Ticd-dft-gftmbft,  or  *  uwU  violoiiodlo ; 
Oe  ibape  of  the  body  miMtlii]^  UIm  liMrt  of  the 
riir-ir.  The  finger-Txxard  had  mitt,  and  Ih*  rfz 
ttna'^  were  tuned  thus — 

 —   a  ~=- 


Aa  ingtracti<»«boak  tar  the  aipazdone  by  Vine 
Sebwler.  tiie  mum  Ibr  wluim  Sehobert  wrote 
Ik  Miutta,  hoH  l)een  pablithed  lij  A.  Diabelli 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  [P.  D.] 

ABEANOEM£NT,  or  ADAFTATION,  u 
At  ntaieal  emaitorpatt  of  literwy  tauulatioD. 

Voices  or  instruin*  iits  are  an  lani,'ua:.;ea  by  which 
fte  thoughts  or  emotions  of  oompoeera  are  made 
kamni  to  iho  world ;  and  the  ebjoet  of  anrange- 
ment  is  to  nubke  that  which  was  written  IB  one 
mniical  laneuAge  intelligible  in  another. 

na  ftmelioni  of  «ha  amagor  and  tnaarialor 
we  rimilar  ;  for  instruiiipnta,  like  lanciiT-:f  fin; 
characterised  by  peculiar  idioms  and  epeinal 
sptitades  and  deficiencies  which  oiU  fbr  oritical 
^»i]ity  and  knowledgo  of  corresponding  modes 
of  expression  in  dealing  with  them.  But  more 
An  aU,  the  most  indispensable  quality  to  both 
ii  a  capacity  to  vin(ler>tand  tbo  work  tlipy  have 
It  deal  with.  For  it  is  nut  enough  to  put  note 
tot  Bote  or  word  for  word  or  even  to  find 
CQRWponding  idioms.  The  meanings  and  values 
sf  words  and  notes  are  variable  with  their 
relative  positions,  and  the  choice  of  them 
donmds  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
wA  as  of  the  details  ot  the  materials  of  which 
H  ii  oomposed.  It  demands,  in  fact,  a  cerLnin 
ot  AaliBg  with  the  ori^final 


ABRAKGHESOENT.  8» 

author  in  the  mind  of  the  arraD«rer  or  trandatar. 
Authors  have  often  been  fortunaU-  in  h.ivinL;  other 
great  authoia  fiw  their  translators,  but  few  have 
written  ih«r  own  woika  in  more  languages  than 

one.  Music  has  had  tbe  advantage  of  not  only 
having  arrangements  by  the  greatest  matiten,  but 
arrangements  hy  them  of  thev  own  works.  Such 
cases  oiiuht  to  be  tbe  h)::hest  orfb?r  of  tbeir  kind, 
and  if  there  are  any  things  worth  noting  in  the 
comparison  between  arrangements  and  originals 
they  ou'.'ht  to  lie  foiuxl  there. 

llie  earliest  things  which  auuwered  tbe  purpose 
of  arrangeaMUlB  were  the  publications  of  parta 
of  early  oj>eras,  such  as  the  recitativen  and  airs 
with  merely  figured  bass  and  occa-siunal  indi« 
cationH  of  a  figure  or  •  melody  for  the  aooom- 
panlment  In  this  manner  were  published  operas 
of  LuUi  and  Handel,  and  umny  now  forgotten 
composer*  Ibr  tiia  stage  of  their  time  and  before ; 
but  these  an  not  of  a  natora  to  arouM  mnoh 
interest. 

The  first  arrangements  which  have  any  great 
artistic  value  an  iiaoh'a ;  and  aa  they  are  many 
of  th«n  of  hJi  own  worlu,  there  is,  aa  has  been 

before  ob8erve<l,  esiie>-iul  rea.siin  for  putting  con- 
fidoioe  in  such  conclusions  as  can  be  arrived  at 
from  the  ooorfderatloB  of  hii  node  of  prooO' 
dure.  At  the  time  when  his  attriition  w:u  first 
strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrumental  music 
by  the  principles  ci  farm  which  their  composers 
ha<l  originated,  and  worked  with  great  skill, 
he  arraiufed  sixteen  violin  concertos  of  Vivaldi's 
far  ihewkTier  solo,  and  Aree  of  the  same  and  a 
first  movement  for  the  organ.  Of  the  orii,'inalH  of 
theoe  it  appears  firom  Spitta'  that  there  is  only 
(ma  to  be  foond  for  comparison ;  but,  as  Spitta 
olwervefl,  from  tlie  f'rwdom  with  \vliich  iJach 
treated  biw  original  in  this  iiiaUiuco  it  is 
legitimate  to  infer  Ua  treatment  of  the  otheri. 
Vival'ii's  exinting  concerto  in  in  G  major,  and  ia 
the  bajiiii  of  the  second  in  Bach's  series— in  the 
Hame  key  (IHhlliBl,  443).*  In  form  it  is  excellent, 
but  its  ideas  are  frequently  crude  and  un«atis&o- 
tory,  and  tbeir  treatment  u  often  thin  and  weak. 
Bach's  object  being  rather  to  have  good  illun- 
trations  of  beauty  of  form  than  substance,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  detaib  of  figures,  rhythms, 
and  melodies,  and  even  Buccessions  of  keys,  to 
ampUi^  cadeooes,  and  add  inner  parta^  tUl  the 
whole  tt  traosfenned  into  a  BadMommentary  on 
th<'  forin-jirin<'i|ih  h  of  tlir  Italians  rather  than  an 
arrangement  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  ia  not  howover  aa  instance  to  justify  arrangwa 
in  like  freedom,  an  it  is  obviou«ly  exceptional, 
and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposition  to  Bach's 
arrangemenla  of  Ua  own  worica. 

Some  of  thoBP  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
expectation  that  the  changes  would  be  conHider- 
able;  as  for  instance  the  arranirement  of  tho 
prelude  to  the  Solo  Violin  Sonata  in  E,  as  tho 
introduction  in  D  to  the  Cantata '  Wir  danken  dir 
Golfc**  fbr  ohUgato  organ  witii  aeoompaniment 
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AREANUEMENT. 


of  strings  oboes  and  tnitnpeti.  The  original 
movement  couDUitit  almost  throughout  of  con- 
fiauaUy  moving  ■wmigmTrrn  embracing:  many 
thorou^'h  violin  pas^a^esi,  and  certainly  does  not 
seem  U>  atlonl  uiuch  uiaterial  tu  HU|){H)rt  itii 
ehinged  condition.  But  a  comparison  shows 
that  there  is  no  chang^•  "f  umterial  importance  in 
the  whole,  uultan  an  accoiii]t&niment  of  matiterly 
■implicity  ma  be  called  a  change.  There  arc 
iminat*  riul  altt  rationa  of  notes  here  un  l  there  for 
the  convenienoe  of  the  player,  and  the  h^pue 

"-'^^^  -  ^  ^ 


Violin 


in  the  violin  eonmU^  b  duunged  into 


^  •   ^     •  •  a. 

•  

1_>.^  

-te  

^  e 

in  the  oi^n  arnu^ement   end  to  on,  fiir  effect^ 

nnd  that  i»  all. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  nature  is  the  ar- 
tangement  of  the  fugue  from  the  eolo  violin 
aonata  in  <I  niimtr  (No.  \  )  for  Organ  in  D  Tiiini<r 
(Uurtt'el,  a 2 1).  Here  the  changes  are  more  impor- 
tant ilioi^li  atiU  remariiebly  sUght  oonsidering 
the  difference  lx>t\vcen  the  violin  and  the  (WO 
hands  and  {ledals  of  an  wtcan. 

The  nuMt  important  diangee  ara  the  ftUow* 
ing : — 

The  last  half  of  bar  5  and  the  fint  of  bar  6 
an  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  halves  to  en* 
able  Uie  liedals  to  oome  in  with  the  wibjeBt  in 
the  orthodox  manner. 


— 1  — 

•  mi 

etc. 
 i*-  

ae,  for  instance,  the  independent  part  giv< 
left  band  in  the  first  movement  of  the  coi 


In  the  same  manner  two  half- bars  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  bar  38,  where  the  pedal  comes 

in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  OK  the  subject 
not  in  the  original.  In  bar  16  there  is  a  similar 
point  not  in  the  original,  which  however  makes 
no  change  in  the  harmony. 

The  fmther  alterations  amount  to  the  fillinj^ 
up  and  wider  distribution  of  the  original  luuinouies, 
tlie  addition  of  piui8ing  notes  and  gfnoe  notes, 
and  the  remmlellin of  violin  pat»Hr\Lr''H  :  of  tlie 
nature  of  all  which  chan^^es  the  fuiiuuiug  bar 
ia  an  admicable  * 


Two  other  arrangements  of  P.:u"h'ti,  namely  that 
uf  the  first  violin  conoerto  in  A  minor,  and  uf 
the  second  in  E  major  as  concertoa  far  the 
clavier  in  G  minor  and  D  major  reapectirelj 
(Dorffel,  600,  C03 ;  564,  57o\  are  not  only  inttf* 
esting  in  themselves,  but  become  doubly  so  wben 
compared  with  Beethoven's  arrangement  of  bis 
violin  concert*)  in  D  as  a  i)ianororte  concerto.' 

The  tirbt  et>8cntial  in  thebc  cascH  wa«  to  add 
a  sufficiently  im(>ortant  ]iart  for  the  left  haod, 
and  the  m«-th(Kls  a  Injitcd  affnnl  iutereJtin;: 
illustrations  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  twu 
1  great  maatera  themaalvea.  as  well  aa  of  Uw 
instnimcnta  they  WTote  for.  A  portion  of  ihi* 
requireuieut  Bach  ttuppiies  from  the  string  ac- 
companiment, frequently  without  alt«raliett ;  bat 
a  great  deal  ap|)earH  U>  l)e  new  till  it  i.s  analvseJ . 

en  totk 
conoerto  b 

G  minor  from  the  twenty  Pfth  bar  almost  to  the 
end,  which  is  as  superblv  fre^h  and  |iointed  as  it 
is  smooth  and  natural  throughout.  On  esannBs- 

tion  tliis  passage — which  desen'es  quotation  if  it 
were  not  too  long— proves  to  be  a  lonis;  variatioD 
on  the  original  baas  of  the  accompaniment^  and 
perfectly-  fiuthful  to  it»  source. 

Bach  H  principle  in  this  and  in  other  ca5«e.*  r>f 
like  nature  in  contrapuntal ;  Beethoven  h  ia  Uk 
exact  contrary  almost  throughout.  He  suppliel 
liiw  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  unis'^s 
ili8guii>ed  by  various  devices  ^which  is  in  cua- 
formity  with  his  pnictice  in  lib  two  great ooQOSvtes 
in  G  and  E  flat,  in  which  tbc  u<«e  of  unison: 
and  disguised  unisons  for  the  two  hands  is  xery 
extensive) ;  and  where  n  aaw  aoooinpaaiBMBl  ii 
inserted  it  ia  of  the  very  simpleat 
such  as 


etc. 


after  tiie  cademm  In  the  firrt  movement ;  or  eiss 

it  is  in  simple  chords,  fonning  unobtrusive 
answers  to  figiuea  and  rhythma  in  the  oitshaatnl 
aocompaniment. 


V0.7X 
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B()lh  iiiasters  altiir  tlio  ori.'inal  violin  fi'»"ures 
hem  and  tbere  for  coQvenienoe  or  eii'ect.  Thua 
tbih,  In  ibm  lait  mov«neiit  of  tbe  Q  miaor 
dftvkr  coikuerto  (Ddiffal,  566),  put* 


fcr  tbe  vioHn  figure 

Htmovei 

III  1 
iiMikt«f  fh 

B  D  major  (Durffcl. 
'♦pp'j  

—J  =  

'                     a   ^ 

in  the  K  major  vinlin  concerto. 

The  uiktun^  uf  Bcc-tiiovcu  s  alteratiuiis  iiia^  be 
jodj^  of  froiu  the  fullowinig  quolAliion  ftom  tibe 
kit  oioveuMnt^  after  the  cadeutt : — 


Another  typical  alteration  U  after  the  coda  in 
tbe  first  movenietit,  where,  in  th«i  tliirt<>i  nth  bar 
frwa  the  end,  in  order  to  give  the  left  hand  some- 
tbiog  to  do,  Beethoven  anticipates  the  figure 
of  imoothly  flowing  Beniii|tiaver8  with  which  the 
part  of  the  violin  doses,  making  thi-  luo  huds 
attenieto  till  they  join  in  plajring  the  la^t  ynnge 
n  oelRTee.  In  Ixjth  masters*  woriu  there  are 
iostanoea  uf  holding  note-t  being  changed  int^i 
•halus  in  the  arrangenie&ts,  aa  in  the  7th  and 
Ml  hem  of  the  slew  tnoronent  of  the  D  concerto 
of  r^  h.  and  the  Jnd  and  sth  bars  after  the  first 
tutti  in  the  last  movement  of  J3eethoveii  a  ooncerto. 
b  both  tbere  en  iiulaaoea  of  ample  devices  to 
av.jiJ  rapid  repetition  of  nutt'S.  w  hich  is  an  easy 
process  oa  the  violin,  but  an  effort  on  the  piano- 
Hirte,  and  eonseqtieiitly  prodtioes  e  diiferent  effect. 

Th'V  lM>th  amplify  arjKsjy^io  jiiv.Hham'«  within 
moderate  bound^  both  are  alike  careful  tu  find 
a  precedent  Ibr  the  ibrai  of  a  ^enge  when  one 
l>e<.<>n>pi*  necessary,  and  in  Imth  the  care  taken  to 
b«  faithful  to  the  originals  is  oonspicuoua. 

The  sMBe  care  is  obeervahfe  in  eaolher 
arran^fnient  if  T'. -  thoven's,  viz.  the  Pimoferte 
Trio  *  made  Irum  Liit  second  symphony. 

The  ootnparison  betwem  these  is  veiy  inlenst- 
lag  vmbtg  to  the  imflaggiag  varWiy  e(  the 


'  li^tribution  of  the  orLhestnd  parta  to  the  throe 
lUKtruments.  The  pianoforte  naturally  taktw  tlie 
snbstanoe  of  the  woik,  bat  not  in  suim  a  manner 
as  to  throw  the  othora  int-i  'subordination.  Tlio 
strinj;!!  are  uimaI  iuubiI^  ttj  nxark  special  orvlu-tttral 
pointt*  ami  contrasts,  and  to  tak<;  Nui^h  thin.:H  as 
the  jiianofVirte  i.s  unfitti  il  for.  Tlieir  ili.'>tril)iitiun 
is  so  &ee  that  the  vioiiu  ^ill  liometimes  take 
notes  that  are  in  the  parts  of  three  or  moie  in* 
strmuents  in  a  single  bar.  In  other  respects  the 
strings  are  used  to  reinfoive  the  accompaninuuit, 
SO  that  in  point  of  fa<:t  the  violin  in  the  trio 
plays  wore  of  the  t^^^^cond  violin  [  art  than  of  the 
tinft,  and  the  violoncello  uf  any  uther  iucitruiuenl 
from  basso  to  oboe  than  the  part  given  to  it  in 
t!ie  syni]ihony. 

Tlic  ilhauijtii  made  are  few  and  only  such  as 
are  neoesdtated  by  ttx;hnical  difierences,  and  are 
of  the  same  simple  kind  with  those  in  theooocerto, 
and  originating  in  similar  circumstances.  Every- 
thing in  the  distribution  of  the  instruraeuts  sub- 
serves some  puqKwe^  and  the  re-sorting  of  the 
details  always  indicates  some  defittito  principle 
not  at  variance  with  the  style  of  the  original. 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modem  worits  ia  found  in  the  exquisitely  artistie 
arrangement  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
mosio  for  four  hands  on  one  pianoforte  by 
MeDdelsscim  Inmself. 

Tlie  «tep  friim  P-«-<  thoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraces  a  considerable  development  of  the 
knowledjre  of  the  teehnicel  and  tonal  qualitiee 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  of  it-*  met  hanical 
improvement  as  an  instrument.  This  becomes 
appanatt  in  the  different  eharaeteristieB  of  Men> 
dclssohn's  work,  uhieh  in  matter  uf  tietidl  is 
much  more  free  than  Beethoven's,  though  quite 
as  fidtiifid  in  gensnl  efitet 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  ovcrttirc  U  an 

I  instanoe  in  pointy  where  that  which  appears  in 
the  score  as 


is  in  the  pianoforte  arrangement  given  ai 


the  objt-et  evidently  beinj,'  to  avoid  the  repetition 
and  the  rapid  thirds  whii  h  would  mar  the  light- 
ness and  crispness  and  delicacy  of  the  [MMsage. 

In  one  instanoe  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
a  diametrically  contrary  process,  where  Bottom  s 
bray,  which  in  the  original  is  given  to  strings  and 
churineta  (a),  is  given  in  the  pianoforte  amqge- 
ment  as  at  (b) 
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It  it  to  be  remarked  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  overture  is  written  in  note*  of  half  the 
▼alw  «f  Ihote  of  the  ordwelrel  eeora,  wHh  twice 
the  amount  In  each  bar ;  except  the  four 
oharacteristio  wlnd'filiordi— tonic,  dominant,  aub- 
doniiiaiit;  and  tonie — wUdi  are  wmShnwrnt  ae 
in  th«'  original,  whenever  they  orcur ;  in  all  the 
rest  aemiqaaven  ftand  for  quavers,  quavers  for 
Cfotdieto,  orotoheto  tbt  nlnliDe,  etc.,  ae  nay  be 
hy  referring  to  the  alx)ve  examj>Ie8.  Tlie 
change  nuij  poesibly  have  been  made  in  the 
liope  that  tbe  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  character  of  the  \Tf>rk  when  playing 
from  the  quicker  looking  notes ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  oonfonning  to  a  Idnd  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  masic,  cfaun  h  nuisic  affect- 
ing the  longer  looking  notes,  such  as  semibreves 
and  minims,  while  orchestral  music  has  the  faster 
looking  notes,  such  as  quavers  (oTertures  to 
'Coriolan,'  'Leonore,' '  Fidolio,'  '  JesBonda,'etc.), 
and  pianoforte  music  deocends  to  semiquavers  — 
as  th  tiLfh  to  nuu-k  ttnwlattye  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  )>i;iiii)forte  arranpement  of  the  scherzo  of 
the  'Midsummer  Night's  iJream'  abounds  with 
hmppf  devices  for  avoiding  rapid  repetitiao%  and 
for  exprcsHin^'  cmtrrv-ts  of  wind  and  strings,  and 
imitating  the  effect  uf  many  orchestral  parti  which 
it  would  be  impoMible  to  put  into  the  arraagenifliit 
in  their  entirety.  One  of  the  happii  Kt  l  a-ssages 
in  the  whole  work  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
pa«age  on  tha  tonie  pedal  a*  tbe  end  of  this 
movement. 


(<?  ptdat,plMt4eaH  ta$$i,  and  ConU  oad  Tnmbe  m  Jlrtt 


M eoddasohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of  slightly 
altering  the  details  of  a  quick  passage  in  order 
to  give  it  greater  interest  as  a  pianoforte  figure ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  developttient  of 
the  theory  of  the  relative  idiomatic  modes  of 
expression  of  diflteeni  iBilnimoBli^  and  He  adap- 
tation to  details. 

The  method  most  freouently  adopted  by  him 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  wind 
and  8tnni,'H  in  the  same  position,  is  to  shift  the 
figure  or  cliordn  of  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower,  and  to  give  tlmn  rsqpectlveljr  to  the  nght 
and  left  handa,  as  in  the  fint  part  of  the  mnAo 


to  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act.  The  ooa* 
tinual  altemationof  the  hands  in  the  same  position 
in  the  Intermesao  after  the  second  act  represents 
the  altcmnrinn  t>etween  Tioline  and  oboi,  and 
clarinets  and  fiutes. 

£b  the  moafo  to  the  lint  eoene  of  the  third  set 
an  itnjx)rtant  drum  roll  is  represented  by  a  ha.«s 
shake  beginning  on  the  semitone  below  the  prin- 
cipal note,  wUdi  h  mnA  happier  than  flie  nsosl 
method.  In  these  n  sj^ects  Mendelssohn's  princi- 
ples of  arrangement  accord  with  those  of  Bach 
and  BeeUioven,  differing  only  in  thoee  rsipseCi 
of  treatment  of  detail  which  are  the  result  of  a 
more  refined  sense  of  the  qualities  of  the  piaae> 
forte  arising  from  the  long  and  general  cuItivaF 
tion  of  that  instrument. 

A  still  further  development  in  this  direction  Is 
found  in  the  arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of 
his  pianoforte  quintett  in  F  minor  (op.  .^4)  ss 
a  sonata  for  two  pianoforte-).  In  this  the  main 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  b.tlanoe  the  wock 
of  the  two  pianofortes  Sometimes  the  first 
pianoforte,  and  sometimfs  the  second  has  the 
original  pianoforte  part  for  pages  ti^getbcr,  and 
aometiraea  for  a  few  ben  at  »  time  ,  but  wb«i> 
ever  the  nature  of  the  pawages  a<lmit8  of  it, 
the  materials  are  diiitributed  evenly  l>etwcen 
the  two  instruments.  There  are  some  changes — 
Burh  as  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places  in  the 
first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an  aondental 
In  tile  lasi— wUoh  moat  be  lefiBRed  to  ocitical 
consideration^,  and  hevo  nothiqg  to  do  witt 
airangement. 

The  technical  changes  In  the  amusement  an 
the  occasional  dc'velopment  of  a  frc-  inner  part 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  original  without 
furtiier  dwnge  in  the  harmonies,  the  filling  up 
of  rhj'thm-markinjj  chords  of  the  strings,  fr«<{uent 
reinforcement  of  the  bass  by  doubling,  and,  which 
is  especially  notioaehle,  frequent  doubling  of 
both  meUxlies  and  parts  of  important  figures.  It 
is  this  latter  peouUarity  whioi  espedally  marks 
the  adaptation  of  certain  tendencies  of  naodem 
pianoforte-playing  to  arrangement, — the  tendency, 
namely,  to  double  all  the  parts  poraible,  to  fill  np 
chords  to  the  utmost,  and  to  di&tribute  the  notes 
over  a  wider  space,  with  greater  regard  to  thsfr 
tonal  relations  than  formerly,  and  by  every  means 
to  enlar^^e  the  scope  and  effective  jH>wer  of  the 
instrument,  at  the  same  time  breaking  down  all 
the  obstructions  and  restrictions  whicli  the  old 
dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  in  the  way  of 
its  development. 

Another  admirable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of  a  gavotte  of 
Gloolf  a  in  A ;  which  however  in  lie  ne«r  Ibrm 
in  as  much  marked  by  the  pernonah'ty  of  the 
arranger  as  that  of  the  composer — a  dan^rous 
precedent  tar  ordinary  arrangen. 

The  nvM  remarkable  innt-inco  of  the  a<lafit.atii  -Ti 
of  the  resources  of  modem  pianofcMrta-plmjring 
to  amngement.  Is  tiiat  by  Tansig  of  Bnoh*e 
toccata  and  fugue  for  the  organ  in  D,  'sum 
Ckmsertvortrag  frei  bearbeitet.'  The  difficulty  in 
sueh  m  eaae  ia  to  keep  up  the  haianee  of  the  en- 
laigadeoilethiom^ioat.  Timatfaperiaet  ninele»| 
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Ml  lki  nhH  fa  4»  baadi  of  •  oonipoto&t  par* 

faroHr  tt  magnificent. 

The  point  wliich  this  arrangeinent  has  in 
vmaan  with  the  foregoing  clawncal  anmples, 
»  it»  remarkaMe    fiiU-lity    to    the  maU'rinln 
u{      origin&l,  aud  the  absence  of  irrelevant 
■ittv.  11m  tendency  of  high  cImi  modern  ar- 
nagODenta  is  towards  freedom  of  interpretation  ; 
and  the  compariaon  uf  claaaical  arrangements 
«itk  their  originala  ahowa  «liai  Chia  ia  le^ttmate, 
op  to  the  point  of  imitating  the  idiom>i  of  one 
nxtnment  by  the  idioms  of  another,  the  etfecta 
of  one  bj  Oe  effoeti  of  anoiher.   Byroad  that 
Ii«  the  danger  of  marring  tlie  balance  of  the 
original  «ork>  by  undue  enlai^gement  of  the 
of  particolar  parte,  of  obwuring  the  per- 
Kuality  of  the  original  coinfK)!?er,  and  of  ca- 
ncatore,— that  pitfiJl  of  ill-reffuiated  admira- 
■*B,«-iHataikce8  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 
tTMscriptions,'  which  are  the  most  extreme  ad- 
T&aoe  yet  achiered  ia  iho  dizecfcion  of  freedom  of 
nsta7)j¥utioo. 

Tht  foregoing  ia  Tory  fiu*  from  eduwittfng  the 
^uictiee  of  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  lince  the»e 
*•  ahnoet  aa  numc-ruus  as  the  possible  inter- 
chii^  between  instruiMBta  aod  oombinatioiia 
"f  uostruments,  the  only  course  open  is  to  take 
tvpkd  instanoaa  from  the  l>est  sourves  to  illustrate 
general  principlae  and  these  will  be  found  to 
to  all  arrangement')  which  lay  claim  to 
merit.  To  take  for  inntanoe  an  arrange- 
■Mt  «f  aa  onkwtral  ««k  te  irfnd  hand tta 


absent  strings  will  be  represented  by  an  Increased 
numlHjr  of  clarinets  of  different  calibres  andcomi 
di  bassetto,  and  by  the  baraooua  and  increased 
power  of  brass.  But  these  cannot  answer  tho 
purpose  fully,  for  the  clarinets  cannot  take  the 
higher  pasiiages  of  the  violin  parts,  and  they 
will  not  atand  fai  an  oqnally  strong  degree  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  band  GmscHjuently 
the  flutes  have  to  supplement  the  clarinets  iu 
plaoea  whara  iSh&y  mn  dafidoot.  and  tha  paita 
originally  belonging  to  them  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately modified ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirementa  of  an  effiwt  of  oonlnui^  the 
h'<ma,  trombones,  etc.  for  lower  parts,  liave  to 
play  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  original, 
boOi  of  melody  and  aooompenimeni.  The  part 
of  the  oboes  will  probably  be  more  similar  than 
any  other,  though  it  will  need  to  be  modified 
to  f«tain  ita  yautive  degree  of  pramlnenea  in 
the  band.  On  the  whole  a  ver\-  u'<  ral  inter- 
change of  the  Mcta  of  the  instruments  beoomea 
necessary,  wtim  la  dona  with  dna  reapaot  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  diirert  nt  instrunienta, 
both  as  regards  passages  and  relative  tone 
quidities,  in  such  a  manner  aa  not  to  mar  tha 
relevanqr  and  hnlnaoa  of  paita  of  tiw  whola 
work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  fiill 
orchestm,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modem 
instances,  it  must  lie  wiid  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  by  r&ison  of  the  marked 
difference  of  quality  between  pianofocta  and 
orchestral  muiiic.  It  is  like  trying  to  spread 
out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient  space  to 
make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
arrnntrcmcnts  of  Schumann's  'Bilder  aus  Oaten' 
by  Iteiuecke,  and  liatf's  'Alx'nds'  by  himself. 
Arrangements  of  pianoforte  acconqvaniments  are 
more  juBtitiablo,  and  G  'unod's  •  Me<litation' on 
Bach's  I'relude  in  C,  Liszt's  scoring  of  the 
aocompaninient  to  8chnbert*a  hymn  *I>ia  AH* 
macht,'  and  his  devflopinciit  of  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  I'ulonaise  of  Weber's  out 
of  tile  materials  of  the  original,  with<>nt  marring 
the  Weherish  iK  rs'ui.ility  of  the  work,  are  both 
greatly  to  the  enliaucement  of  the  value  of  the 
works  ibr  concert  purpoeea.  The  qneaUon  of 
the  j)r  priety  of  eking  out  one  work  with  portioui 
of  anotlier  entirely  independent  one— as  liart 
has  dona  in  tiie  utrodoetion  to  hia  Tenion  of 
this  Polonaise — belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  morale  of  arrangement,  and  need  not  be 
touehed  npon  here.  ITor  can  we  notice  audi 
atlaptations  as  that  of  Palestrina's  '  Mi!4t>a  Pap9 
Marcelli' — or-ginally  written  for  6  voices — tor 
8  and  4,  or  that  by  the  late  Vincent  NoveUo 
of  Will;^*a  3-part  madxigab  for  5.  6,  and  7 
voices. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  compoaam  making'  v  ery  considerable  alterationa 
in  their  own  works  in  preparing;  them  per- 
formance under  other  condition.-)  thuii  tiiose  for 
which  tbaj  wara  originally  writtt^n.  such  as  the 
arrrini^ement,  so-calleil,  by  Beethoven  hiiiiHt-lf  of 
his  early  Octett  for  wind  instruments  in  £b 
(op.  103)  M  n  qoialelt  for  alriqfi     tha  MUDsa 
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key  (op.  4^  nnfl  Mend  Issohn's  edition  of  the 
soheno  from  his  Octett  in  £b  (op.  3o)  for  full 
oroheatr»>  Intradtwad  hf  Um  into  hit  symphony 
in  C  minor — which  are  rather  n»fw  works  fonndeil 
on  old  materials  than  arrangements  in  the  ordiaary 
■enwof  thetenn.  TlMf  amnereover  exceptions 
even  to  the  practice  of  composers  tlieniselv«?g,  and 
do  not  oome  under  the  head  of  the  ffoneral  subject 
of  amngemeiil  Ttv  howefver  unnmited  may  be 
the  rights  of  comp  t  n  alter  their  own  w<irks. 
the  rights  of  others  are  limited  to  redistribution 
aaid  TariatloB  of  detail ;  and  «v«n  jn  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendered  indispensable  by  radical 
diflfcrenw  in  tlie  imtnnnmtiy  ud  miufc  be 
such  718  are  warranted  T)y  UlB ^nalifj,  propogtiOPs, 
and  st^le  of  the  context. 

It  may  be  oonvenioit  to  dose  thisartide  with 
a  list  of  adaptations  of  their  own  works  by  the 
oomposm  tbema^TM,  aa  far  m  they  can  be 
aacertained : — 

1.  Bach's  arrangements  of  his  own  works  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  have  alrra<ly  1>een 
noticed,  but  the  following  is  a  complete  li»t  of 
those  indicated  in  Dorffers  Thematic  Catalogue. 

Concerto  in  F  for  clavier  and  two  H':t*^°  with 
4tett  aoct.  (D.  561-3),  apin  ars  al  ii  in  U  as 
ooncerto  for  violin  and  two  tlntes  with  5tett 
aoot  (D,  1072-4). — Concerto  in  O  minor  for  clavier 
with  5tett  acct.  (D.  5641,  as  concerto  in  A 
niaar  for  violin  with  4tett  acct.  (D.  600). — 
Ccmcerto  in  D  major  for  clavier  with  ^tett  acct. 
(D.  570),  as  concerto  for  violin  in  E  major  with 
4tett  acct.  (D.  603).— The  Prelude  and  Fngw  in 
A  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  400,  401  appears, 
with  much  alteration,  as  i&t  auU  3rd  movtiuienU* 
of  eoneerto  for  clavier,  flute,  and  violin  in  rame 
key.  with  ft-tt  acct.  (D.  582.  5S4).  The  slow 
moveoteut  of  the  same  concerto,  in  C  (D.  583), 
is  taken  from  the  third  organ  sonata,  where  it 
Ptands  in  F  (  D.  774^.— The  fugue  in  G  minor  for 
violin  Rolo,  from  Sonata  i  (D.  610)  appears  in 
D  nfiaor,  arranged  for  the  organ  (D.  811).— 
Sonata  3  for  violin  solo  in  A  minor  (D.  621-4^, 
appears  inDminor  for  clavier  •olo(D.  108-I1). — 
The  prdnde  In  E  for  violin  eolo  to  Senate  6  (B. 
634)  is  arrangetl  for  organ  and  fiill  orchestra  in 
D,  as  '  sinfonia '  to  the  Kathswahl  cantata  '  Wir 
danhen  ^r,  Gott,*  No.  39  of  the  Kirehencaataten 
f  f  ti  e  1 'achgesellschaft  (vol.  v.  i\  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  5th  Sonat»  for  Violin  in  C  (D. 
630)  appear*  aa  »  sepMwIe  movement  for  Clavier 
in  G  ({)  141"!  — 'I  I  p  first  movement  of  the  Con- 
certo in  K  for  Clavier  appears  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Oantata  'Oott  soil  tUdn*;  and  the  two 
first  r;i  I  .  ements  of  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  ap- 
pear in  the  Cantata  'Wir  mOssen  durch  viel 
MbeaL* 

2.  Handel  wm  very  much  in  the  haltit  of 
using  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  oy  transphmting  them  bodily 
from  ono  work  to  another — as  his  own  AUelujahs 
from  the  Coronation  Anthems  into  'Deborah,* 
or  Eerl's  organ  Canzona,  which  appears  nearly 
note  for  note  as  '  Egypt  was  ^ad*  in  *  Israel  in 
Mg3jii^*l  Mdaometimea  fay  eonTenrioQ,  aii&the 


I  'Messiah,'  where  the  r'tirn  srv  '  TT'=i  mice'  and 
'All  we'  are  arranged  from  two  of  bis  own 
Italian  Cawmber  dneta,  or  In  * braei  in  Egypt' 

:  'ivhrro  ho  laid  his  orran  F':::nr='  and  an  early 

I  Magnificat  under  laige  contribution.  In  other 
parteof '  Isnd.*  end  in  the  '  BetdngenTe  Dsom* 

;  he  used  the  mnsic  of  Rtradella  and  T'no  with 
greater  or  less  freedom.  But  these  wcvks  ooaoe 
under  a  diflbrent  category  from  thoee  of  Badi,  anil 
will  be  better  examined  under  their  own  hea<li. 
More  to  the  present  purpose  are  bis  adaptations 
of  his  Oreiieslral  weika,  eneh  aa  the  tm,  srd, 
4th.  and  ;th  of  the  3nd  Set  of  Organ  Ccav  « 
which  are  mere ad«>tationa<rf'  the  i  ith,  lotfa,  11^ 
and  Gthofthe  ta  CxmontiOneai  (op.  6).  Nai 
of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Concertos  is  paitkf 
adapted  from  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  Uie  seventh 
and  eighth  symphom'ee  for  two  handii,  published 
by  Steiner  at  the  same  time  w^ith  the  score% 
Mthough  not  by  Beethoven  himself,  were  looked 
through  and  corrected  by  him.  He  arranged  the 
Grand  Fugue  for  String  Qnartett  (op.  1 33)  as  a 
duet  for  Piano.  No  other  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments by  him  ere  known ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  highly  approved  of  those  of  his  symphoniet 
by  Mr.  Watts.  Beethoven  however  rearranged 
several  of  his  works  for  other  ocmbinaitions  of 
Instruments  than  thoee  for  which  he  originaDy 
corn  posed  them.  Op.  I,  No.  3,  piano  brte  trio, 
arranged  as  string  quintett  (op.  104).  Op.  4, 
string  quinteft  1  two  viiillns\  armnge*!  from  the 

j  (X"telt  for  wind  instruuicnt**  ^,1:96  ,  publislKU 
I  lat«-  m  op  103.  Op.  14,  N«».  1,  pianoforte  sonata 
'  in  K,  arranged  as  a  string  qnartett  in  F.    Op.  16, 
,  (|uint«tt  for  pitmoforte  and  wind  instruments, 
I  arranged  as  n  pianoforte  atring  qi<artett.   Op.  ao, 
the  Septett,  arranged  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
clarinet  or  violin,  and  cello  ^op.  38).    Op.  36, 
Ryniphony  No.  a,  arranged  aa  a  pianoforte  trio. 
Op.  61,  violin  concerto,  arranged  an  pian<^fort« 
concerto.    The  al>ove  are  all  that  are  certainly 
by  Beethoven.    Op.  31.  No.  I»  Plaflurfbcte  So* 
nata — 0.  arr.T.n:'f^  1      n  string  qnartett,  is  allowed 
by  Nottebohui  to  be  probably  by  the  composer. 
So  alao  were  Op.  8.  Nottumo  for  Strix^  Trio 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Tenor  (op.  42^,  and 
Op.  25,  Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor, 
airaaged  for  Pianoforte  nnd  ?lttte  (op.  4tV  were 
looked  over  and  revisetl  by  him. 

4.  Schubert.  Arrangement  for  four  hands  of 
overture  In  C  major  'in  the  Italian  style'  (op. 
170),  "'('(Ttiire  in  D  major,  and  overture  to 
'RoEamuude'i  and  for  two  hands  of  the  ao» 
oompaatmenteto  (he  Romance  and  three  tAmvam 
in  the  Mme  work.  11'  ■  *  P' r  l.f'iciende* 
(liet  50,  Ho.  3),  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrang^emeat 
for  vonse  bskI  piano  of  the  aeeond  trio  (m,  Bh 
minors  of  the  second  Fntracte  of  '  TJowvniunde.* 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands :  the  Octett 
(op.  ao) ;  the  'hfidrammer*!  N^ht*s  I>re&m' 
overture  and  other  mu^ic  ;  the  'Hebrides*  over- 
ture; the  overt  ire  for  militazy  band  (op  24^; 
the  andante  and  variations  in  Bb  (op.  8j  a), 
originally  written  for  two  hands.  F*op  two 
hands:  the  nooompanimenta  to  the  Uodhneit 
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do  Gunadko^  Mid  to  the  95U1  Paalm  (op. 
He  ftbo  imoged  the  Kherzo  from  the  utrinGf 
octett  {op.  30)  far  full  orchestra  to  replace  the 
mBMt  ud  trio  of  his  qnnpliaoy  in  C  minor 
m  tb«  (xxanon  of  its  performance  by  the  f  hil- 
iiAnooaie  Socie^,  m  noticed  above. 

6.  Sdnmunn.  For  four  hamlB  :  Overture, 
lebem,  finale  ;  Symphony  No.  3  (C  major) ; 
Orerture  to  '  Herni.^nn  und  Dorothea.*  Madame 
SchumaoQ  hm  airanged  tlie  qointeit  (op.  44)  for 
fmt  bADds,  and  the  aocompanimaiils  to  th*<^era 
of 'Genorera'  for  two  hands. 

7.  Bnhms  has  arrai^;e4  Noi.  i,  3,  and  6 
of  Kii  '  Un^'ari  srho  Tanie,*  originally  published 
M  piano  pieces  for  four  baadsi  for  full  orchestra. 
Ht  liM  dio  tRmnged  his  piiiw  string  qnintett 
(op.  54)  M  a  'Sonata'  for  four  hAwls  on  two 
moot,  and  his  two  Qichestral  ^Serenades  for 
Kuok  k  qoatrs  msiss,  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

ARBIAOA,  JvAif  Ctrmnoifo  i>*.  bom  at 

Billao  i5oS,  ft  violinist  and  composer  of  great 

Ciae.  When  a  mere  child,  without  having 
I  0rm  tiie  demeiits  of  bannony,  be  wrote 
a  ^rjnish  of.err\,  .ind  at  the  a^e  of  thirteen  was 
tent  to  tb«  Conservatoire  at  Paris  to  study  the 
vjaKs  vadv  BmBoI  and  barmonj  trader  F4tis. 
In  two  years  be  became  a  learned  contrapuntist, 
soil  vn(e  ui '  £t  vitam  renturi '  in  eigiit  parts, 
*Ueh  Cbemhini  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
JMrterf  iece.  (Ft  tis.)  Ott  bis  premature  death, 
of  <ieeliae,  at  Marseilles  in  1826.  this  trifted 
tttirt  left  three  (|UiituurM  for  tlie  violin  (Puria. 
i^i4)  — coaipoeitMiH  dsssrriqg  to  be  better 
known— an  overt'ire,  a  symphellj',  and  many 
uapublisl  eii  works.  [M.  C.  C] 

ARRIGOXI,    Carlo,  a  luteniat,  bom  at 
Plortnoe  st  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
only  claim  to  notice  is  hia  possible  anta- 
to'  UandeL    He  is  said  by  F^^tis  and 
"^Mkte  to  ha^e  been  «Dg^^,  with  Porpora, 
a»  r«Tr<*er  tn  the  theatre  at  Lino^'s  Inn,  which 
w^i  ^Ufkd  as  an  opposition  to  Handel  in  1 734, 
(0  We  ^rodnoed  there  in  that  year  an  opera 
'--^■il  'Feinando'   without  success;   but  it  is 
I  'ni  -^le  to  discover  on  what  this  is  grounded, 
pit  Arr^mi  was  in  London  at  er  about  that 
Cjtr  u  {K>s>!Uo,  au'l  everi  pnilialile,  since  a  volume 
of  hiM  '  Cantate  da  Camera'  was  pablifthed  there 
p  1732;  md  ia  Arlmthnot^s  satire  'Harmony 
:a  an  rproar,'  the  '  King  of  Arragon*  is  men- 
Uooed  amoogrt  Hanrlel's  opponents,  a  name  which 
^oraejr  (•CommCTioration  )  explains  to  mean 
Am.^.n!.   But  on  the  othw  hand  the  impression 
he  loade  must  have  been  very  small,  an<i  his 
opera  becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 
nether  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  fimnd  in 
histori(-8  fif  I5amey  or  Ilawkin  ;.  in  the  MS. 
Jl^gister  of  Colmiui,  in  tlie  newsp.-ip-  rs  of  the 
]"r.<yi,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 
*rit«r  ha.H  hi  !  :iff"^-^.    It  is  in  accord.an;"e  with 
•lis  that  A.-ngoni  is  mentioned  by  Chrysander 
in  connection  with  AjbnthiMVs  aatite  enly 
VHinUfl."  ii.  343>. 

in  1^38,  talcing  a  leaf  out  of  his  great 
■ili|aiiii's  beol^  he  pradoced  ttt  Ontario 


laalled  'Esther,*  at  Vienna,  after  which  he 
I  appears  to  have  retired  to  Tasoanyf  and  to 

have  died  there  about  1743.  [G.] 

ARSIS  AND  THESIS.  Tarms  used  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Arwia  U  from  the  verb  atpoj  (tollo, 
I  lift  or  raise),  and  iniu-ka  tho  elevation  of  the 
voi(<e  in  singing,  or  the  hand  in  beatiqg  time. 
Th  predion  which  IbUows  it  is  called  049i» 
{depoiUio  or  remiuio). 

When  applied  to  beating  time,  arsis  indicates 
the  Fti-nn  7  boat,  and  thesis  tlie  weAk  :  for  the 
ancients  oeat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
oorn.  lifUng  the  hand  far  tiie  strong  bent  and 
'  1-  ttin:^  it  fall  for  the  weak,  whereas  we  make 
the  down  beat  for  the  strong  accents,  and  raise 
oar  hand  far  the  otihen. 

When  applied  to  the  voice,  a  subject,  counter- 
point, or  fi^ue,  are  said  to  be  'per  tbesin.'  when 
the  ttotee  asoend  from  grave  to  acute;  'per 
arsin'  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  music  was  apparendy 
the  reverse  of  oar  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  tbesin'  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  fugue  'by  inversion,'  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subjeet 
is  made  by  contrary  motion.  (See  FUOUV, 
Cakox,  Imverhion,  and  Subject).  The  terms 
arsis  and  thesis  nay  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obs  ilete,  and  ar»  pnetically  useless  in  these 
days.  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

ARTARIA.  A  well-known  music-publishing 
firm  in  Vienna,  the  founders  of  whidh  were 
r^are,  Domenico,  and  Giovanni  Artivria,  three 
broth^  from  Blevio  on  tiie  Lake  ot  Como,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1770  the  privilege  of  tho  Emprf^s 
was  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesar^  and  his 
oottsinfl^  to  estabUaih  an  art  business  in  Vienna, 
To  the  sale  of  engravings,  maps,  and  foreign 
music,  was  added  in  1776  a  music  printing  press, 
the  first  in  Viemia,  from  which  two  yean  later 
in^'Ueil  the  first  j)ulili(  ;i1  i'  ns  of  the  firm  of  .\rtnria 
and  Co.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  of 
tiieir  catakgoes  of  miuie,  sittoe  continued  frvm 
time  to  time.  From  the  year  17S0  a  succession 
of  works  by  Haydn,  Mozart^  Beethoven,  and 
other  compoeers,  were  published  by  the  firm, 
which  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  house  was  founded  at  Mayence  in  1 793 
by  the  brothers  of  Pasjuale  Artaria;  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Mannheim,  in  conjone* 
tion  with  the  l>ook«ellin!j  house  of  Fontaine^ 
under  the  name  of  l>omenico  Artaria.  In  1793 
the  Vienna  firm  united  with  Cappi  and  Mollo, 
who  however  shortly  aflcnvanls  dis'iolved  the 
association,  and  started  housei  ol  their  own, 
Cappt  again  subsequently  join-ng  with  Tobias 
Ha.slin^'er,  and  Mollo  with  Diabelli.  In  1801 
the  business  came  into  the  handn  of  Domenico, 
a  son-in-law  of  Carlo.  Under  his  manai^ement 
tli.i  business  reach'^l  its  climax,  and  tlie  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  artists  ot  the  citv.  His 
valiMhld  ooUeetion  of  iHitograf^  bj  MoorV 
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fi»yd]i«  Beethoven,  and  other  famoas  compofterf, 
WM  known  far  and  wide,  though  in  course  of 
time  in  great  measure  diKpersed.  Domenioo  died 
on  Jaly  5«  18431  Mid  th«  botixum  has  been  car- 
ried OB  nnee  tnidw  ii»  old  luutie  by  hU  son 
Augiint.  ITiiydn  wjus  for  many  years  in  most 
intimate  relations  with  Artaria  aiod  Co.  W)iai 
ih<  y  published  for  Beethoven  my  be  Men  in  the 
ftillest  detail  in  XutU.'I«i}im's  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  great  composer.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ARTA XERXES,  an  opera  in  three  acts 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame,  the  words  translated 
from  Metftbtaaio't '  Artoierie.*  probably  by  Ame 
himself.  Prodaoad  at  Coveni  6»rden  Theatre 
Feb.  2,  1763,  and  long  n  fiivouiito  pieee  on  the 
London  boards. 

ARTEA6A.  Stefako,  a  learned  Jesuit,  txim 
about  1750  at  Madrid.  On  the  eiippniiiin  of 
tlie  order  he  went  U)  Italy  and  became  a  meml)er 
of  the  Academy  of  I'adua.  lie  afterwards 
resided  at  Bologna,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Padbb  Martini,  at  whose  instance 
be  investigated  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Italian  stage.  His  work,  entitled  '  Rivolusioni 
del  teatro  musicale  ItaliADo,  dnlla  suo  origine 
fine  al  pre-ente,'  (two  Tols.,  17S3)  ie  of  Im 
portance  in  the  hint  »n,'  of  muHic.  A  flecond 
edition,  in  three  vols.,  appeared  at  Venioe  in 
1785.  Ho  also  left  beldnd  him  n  UB.  treatise 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  aruit-ntl^  of  wUcil  however 
all  traces  have  disappeared.  [F.  G.] 

ART  OF  FOGUE.  THE  (Die  Kumt  der 
Fugt),  a  work  of  Sebastian  Bach's,  in  which 
the  art  of  fugue  and  counterpoint  is  taught, 
not  by  rales  but  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1 7.19.  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  is  therefore 
the  last  legqr  of  his  immense  genioa  and  ex- 
perience. The  work  oomlste  of  eutteen  fb^ea — 
or  in  Bach's  lanifuage  ' c<>uiitorj>onit«' — an<I  four 
eaaons.  for  one  pianoforte^  and  two  fugues  for 
two  pianofbrtea,  all  on  one  theme 


fn  ^imtf  variety  of  tnatment ;  and  closes  with 

a  fwgne  on  tlire«  new  subjecta,  in  the  name  1:.  v 
as  before,  the  third  being  the  name  of  liACU 
(nooonUog  to  the  G«niMu  notation) 


»  4  o 


Tliis  fiitrue  leaves  off  on  a  chord  of  A,  and  is 
otherwise  obviously  unlmiahed,  iutumipted,  ac- 
eofditif  to  FoilEel,  by  the  failure  of  Bach's  eyes, 
and  never  resumed.  On  t':c  rather  hand  the 
writing  of  the  autograph  (^iiuriin  Library),  though 
mall  and  cramp,  is  very  clear,  and  not  like  the 
writing  of  a  half  bl  ind  it'nn,  ^'^'t.•  liMrn  r»n  the 
same  authority  that  it.  wm  the  ma«i«i  o  iu Mention 
to  wind  up  his  work  with  a  fugue  on  four  sub- 
jects, to  be  reversed  in  all  the  four  parts ;  of  this 
howevM*  no  trace  exists.  The  Art  of  Fugue  was 
paitlj  angiftvad  (on  ooppar)  baftn  Badi'a  daatii^ 


and  was  pabHsbed  bjr  Mafpurg  in  1753  at  four 
thalers,  with  tiie  addition  at  the  end  of  a  Chorale, 
'  Wenn  wir  in  hdchsten  Notben  sind.'  in  fiur 
parti  in  florid  ooantarpoint,  which  is  aaid  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  master  to  Us  son  fn-1aw 
Altnikol  very  shortly  befort'  '  is  depxirturt.'.  and  is 
th  is  his  'Niino  dimittb.'  Thi«  chorale^  which 
haa  no  antannt  eonneotion  with  tilie  pnoe^n^ 
portion,  is  in  O  rna)or ;  il  i-^  ^  iiiitti'<i  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Niigeli  and  Peters,  but  will  be  found 
In  Bedier^a  *  J.  S.  Badi*a  ▼leirtiuimige  Xirobfln* 
geBiin;je'  (Lf';|y2JCf,  t^43V 

Thirty  copies  only  of  the  work  were  printed 
by  ICarporg.  and  the  plates,  sixty  in  numbsiv 
came  into  the  Lmds  of  Kmanael  Bacli,  who  on 
Hept.  14,  1766.  in  a  iiighly  characteristic  ad- 
verti^ment.  offered  them  for  sale  at  any  raaicn 
able  priL-o.  What  b»ecame  of  them  is  not  known. 
Thpre  are  two  mixlcrn  tHiitiona — that  of  Nagoli 
of  Zurich  (  iSo3\  published  at  the  instigation 
of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  a  splendid  oblong  f 'lio. 
with  the  fugues  engraved  both  in  score  and  in 
compressed  arrangement ;  and  that  of  Peten 
(1839),  edited  by  Cierny.  Neither  of  these  has 
the  Chorale ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  contains 
the  -  Tliema  regium'  and  the  '  Ricerca'  from  the 
*  Muaikalisches  Opfer.'  An  exoell«at  analjaia 
of  the  work  la  naoptonann'a  *  ErUntemngen,* 
€'tc.,  (in\dnany  prefixed  XAi  Czemy's  t^tion.  but 
to  )k-  had  »e[>arateiy  v Peters.  1S41).  [G.] 

AlwXUSl,  GioVAKxi  Makia,  bom  at  Bologna 
in  the  second  half  of  the  l6th  rentury,  was  m 
canon  of  San  Salvatore,  Venice,  a  learned 
musician,  an<l  a  conservative  of  the  staunchest 
order,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  cointmtting  the 
innovations  of  the  then  'music  of  the  future.* 
His  'Arte  del  contrapunto  ridotto  in  tavole* 
was  publisheil  in  i,^S6  and  '89  (translated  into 
German  bv  Frost),  but  his  prrndpal  worics  ana 
oontrorernal,  *DdIe  fmperlerioni  ddle  tnnriea 
iiuvh  ma,'  1600  and  i<^o_^,  dire<  ted  a^Hiiist 
Monteverde's  use  of  unprepared  sevenUis  and 
idnths;  ^DiAsa  ra^ionata  delln  senteme  data 
di  Ghiailino  Dar  l:  rr,';  'Impresa  del  Zarlino,* 
1604  i  '  Considerauune  Musiodi,'  1607.  Artud 
was  active  also  as  »  oomposer;  he  pabUahadl 
'Canronette'  for  fnur  voices,  and  a  'CantAte 
Domino'  of  his  wiU  be  found  in  the  Vincenti 
ooUection  dedicated  to  ScBisn.  [F.  a.] 

AUWTDSSON,  Adolf  Iwab,  bom  in  1791  at 
Fadajoki  in  Finland ;  profiBSBor  of  history  at  the 
nnivnrity  of  Abo  from  1817  to  i8ii,  when  he 
was  banishoil  by  tlio  Ru.seian  government  for  a 
politiuU  article,  lie  retired  to  Stockholm,  and. 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royMl  libnuy.  Hn 
edited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Swedish, 
national  songs, '  Svenska  Fonuianger,'  in  3  vola. 
(Stookhdin,  1834,  1837,  and  1843),  which  finiBS 
a  oontinnrvtion  of  the  *8¥eioakn  Folkviaor'  of 
Geijer  and  Afzelius.  [M.  C.  C] 

ASANTSCUEWSKY,  MtcHKi,  Vox,  bom 
1839  at  Moscow,  since  1863  director  of  tha  Obtt* 

servatoire  de  Musique  at  St  P'  t*'TThiir<^,  one  of 
the  moet  cultivated  of  living  Rujsaxan  miuuciana, 

tomnaritaUa  te  thn  ddkata  iaiah  flC  dtctiott 
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tad  furm  which  thatmbb&Am  Uf  oompodtions, 
AS  well  as  for  the  extensive  rancrr'  of  his  kuow- 
kfdge  in  muiicjd  matton  generally.    Ha  com- 
pMid  h»  nlncatioa  111  eounterpoint  and  oompo- 
Htion  under  Ilauptmann  and  Richt'  r  ;it  T,i  i]ieic 
betwmt  tk9  yeara  1861  and  1864,  and  lived 
imag  tdOM  ymn  tnlwaquaiitly,  iltani»(ely  at 
I'.iris  and  at  St.  Pett^rshurg.    He  has  accjuired 
a  npiuattoQ  among  book-coUecton  m  the  poe- 
awor  ef  ooe  of  ^  lliieat  privvfeo  Ubnu^ot  of 
wudks  up^m  music  in  Europe.   Among  hia  prluted 
twaporitioM  the  ftdlowing  should  be  noted  :  op. 
3,  SoBsta  fai  B  miiior  tar  pianofate  and  Ylnlon- 
f  Ho;  op.  10,  Trio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  piano 
sod  tUiagt;  op.  12,  Feat^Polonaise  for  two 
fltmakKtm ;  Pasaa tempo  Ibr  piano  d  qwttre 
moM.  [B.D.] 

A.SCAXTO  IN"  AT.?,\  A  'theatrical  sere- 
wds'  io  two  acts  (.overture  and  twenty-four 
koalicn),  oomposed  by  Monii  at  Milan,  Hept. 
ITT'.  the  hetrothal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
I'AQd  sod  Princess  Maria  of  Modeua.  Firtit 
fOffaauec^Oek.  17,  1771  (Kochel,  Ko.  iii). 

ASCENDING  SCALE.  It  io  •  poouUarity  of 

tft  minor  i<<ale  adopted  in  nrx^frn  music,  that 
iu  form  is  frequently  varied  by  aocidental  chro- 
Bitieallmtioai^  to  ntis^  whtilwo  Mourned  to 
be  the  requirementa  of  the  ear ;  an<\  tlie»e 
•^untions  most  ooaunoolv  take  place  iu  ascend- 
iypsMiyi,  it  io  oooaJ;  m  ekrtwnUij  wovko,  to 
give  differeut  fonn^  of  the  niiMr  Hok^  Car  as- 
aadiag  and  descending. 
F«  onanple.  the  nomal  fbm  of  tho  aoilo  of 


unnatural,  and  thfa  hii  lod  to  tho  ■haiponfagof  Uio 
sixth  oloo^  fehuo— 

No.  3. 


sr 


ukI  io  desoendin;Z,  a.i  her^Aown,  tbopfOgtOMloQO 
Dixsi  natural  and  proper. 

Bat  tho  BMition  t^e  plaoo  in  Iho  nvono 
dineli%  thno— 

No.  I. 


it  ii  said  that  the  succc^ion  of  the  upper  notes 
ia  approaching  the  key  note  A ,  da  not  give  the 
i<l«a  which  ought  to  correspond  to  our  modem 
koslity.  It  i«  argued  that  the  jvonultimate  note, 
sr  seventh,  LMiio^  the  UuiUwj  or  icnsibh  note  of 
^  key,  oi^i  to  be  only  a  tienatone  distant 
fir«a  it,  a.-*  i^  "•I'^tiiTnanr  in  all  well-defined  keys  ; 
sad  that,  iu  taci,  uule>^  this  is  done,  the  tonality 
u  Dot  properly  determined.  This  reooon  has  led 
to  the  aocidental  ahaipODiiig  of  the  oovonth  in 
Mceadiag,  thua-~ 

Ko.  J. 


Bat  hooo  there  Is  aaolher  thing  objeeted  to ; 

liimoly,  the  \vMr>  int-r.rd  of  thrr;«  Heinitotiea 
(an  augmented  muouimI)  between  the  sixth  and  the 
mmtSL,     and  Q  tnhigh  it  kwidiaBhnmt  and 


to  make  the  progressrion  more  «mf>oth  and  r»-'nlar. 
This  in  tho  Bucceasion  of  uot<;ia  Ubuaily  givuu  ad 
the  aseending  minor  $eaU. 

Thf  first  alteration — namely,  the  sharpening  of 
the  leading  note— is  no  doubt  required  if  th/B  per- 
fect modem  tooolity  ii  to  be  ynmrwtdf  Ibr  no 
doabi  oa  — poMga^  thiio— 


would  give  rather  the  impiOMioil  of  the  htf  of  O 

or  of  F  than  that  of  A, 

But  the  uecessity  for  sharpening  the  tixih  is 
by  no  means  ao  obvious ;  it  may  no  doubt 
be  smoother,  but  the  interval  of  the  augmented 
second  is  one  so  familiar  iu  modem  niu»ic,  a3  to 
form  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change.  Henoe 
this  rule  is  frequently  disregarded,  and  the  form 
marked  No.  2  is  very  commonly  used,  both  for 
ascending  and  descending. 

We  may  instance  the  fini^  uniftnn  passage  in  the 
iaat  movement  of  iSchunuuiu  m  bympkony,  Nob  1 ; — 


taa. 


cre$e» 

where  not  only  does  the  peculiar  rh^-thra  give 
ft  moot  otrflcing  original  effoet  to  the  oommon 
suooeHODof  notes,  but  the  strong  attention  drawn 
to  the  objectionable  au^nneoted  interval,  shows 
how  effectively  genius  may  stit  wA  nought  oonunOD* 
|klaco  ideas  asi  to  muoiool  propriety.         [W.  P.] 

ASCTIKK,  JosKPH,  was  lK)rn  in  Tx)ndon, 
mid  dic^i  lltt-re  i  S6().  A  fa.shionablo  pianist,  and 
OompOBer  of  «lrawin^'-n>om  [tieccs.  He  wao 
taught  by  Moscheles,  and  followed  hia  master  to 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  His  successful 
eeieer  began  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nomin*tod 
cx>urt  pianiyt  to  the  Kmprci^s  Eujjenie,  an  honour 
which  appears  to  convey  considerable  busineas 
•dveatage  in  tho  fiwbioiiftUe  world,  ond  ia  ao*  ^ 
cordingly  a  coveted  title. 

Uis  compositions  amount  to  above  a  hundred 
tnlon  piecee  "  masuthas^  gallops,  nootunee, 
^•tudee,  transcriptions,  etc. — well  written  and 
effective,  of  moderate  ditticulty,  and  rarely  if 
ever  wiUwut  a  certain  elegant  grace  and  Itniah. 
Among  the  best  are  '  I.a  {>orle  du  Nord*  and 
'  Doria,*  both  maiurkasy  and  '  J^es  gouttee  d'eau/ 
an  etude.  Ascher  believed  in  himnlf,  and  in  hie 
earlier  compositions  nt  least,  offered  bis  best; 
but  the  dis8i{>ated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into 
ruined  both  his  health  aud  his  taste.       [£.  D.] 

ASHE.  Ahdbbw,  was  bora  at  ZJUbuni  in 


Ireland.  al«)ut  the  year  1759.  Before  he  harl 
completed  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  England 
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man  than  thne  jean,  when  hia  fiitiMr,  liftTbiff 

expericnce<1  a  reveT!»e  of  fortune,  waa  oompcUca 
to  rocall  hiui  W  Irt^land.  Luckily  for  him,  m  be 
stood  weeping  with  the  letter  In  his  hand.  Count 
Bentilick.  a  colonel  in  the  ftrmy,  who  was  ridiiifif 
by,  learning  tbe  cause  of  his  grief,  wrote  to  his 
h&ar  offering  to  take  the  boy  onder  his  protectitm. 
Ai«?ie  JWO'TiiiKinied  his  patron  to  Minorca,  where, 
tbe  love  for  music  which  he  had  already  abow^n 
aft  Bohool  oontinaing.  he  reoelved  instniotion  on 
the  violin.  He  next  went  with  the  Count  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Gennany.  and  lastly 
to  HeUand,  when  null  an  edoeadon  ae  wonld 
(IDulify  him  to  become  his  benefactor's  confidential 
agent  in  the  management  of  hia  estatea,  was 
pixyvided  Ibr  htm,  Bnt  A>he*t  mind  waa  too 
strongly  attracted  towards  niuKic  to  HufTer  him 
to  attend  to  anything  else,  and  the  Count  per- 
oeiTing  it  permitted  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  hie 
inclination.  lie  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  several  wind-instruments,  but  evinced  the 
most  deoided  predikiction  for  the  flute,  the  study 
of  which  he  pureutKl  so  assiduously  that  in  the 
conse  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  admiration 
of  Uolland.  Quitting  the  roof  of  Count  Beutinck 
ha  engagc<l  himself  as  chamber  musician  at 
Brussels,  first  to  Lord  Torringtnn.  and  next  to 
Ltird  Dillon.  About  1778  he  obtained  the  post 
of  principal  flute  at  the  opera-house  of  BrusHels. 
About  l7Si  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  eu^ugud  at  the  concerts  gi\  eu  at  the  Ilutunda, 
Dublin.  In  1791  Salomon  engaged  him  for  the 
cfinf-crr^  trivcn  by  him  in  Hanover  Square,  at 
which  H  ay  da  was  topniduoe  his  grand  symphonies, 
and  he  made  hia  aiipmnuioe  at  the  second  oonoert, 
on  February  74.  1702.  \v}i*  ri  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  compositiou  with  decided  success.  He 
■oon  beeanw  engaged  at  most  of  the  leading 
concerts,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Mon7:".ii!  v.as 
appointed  principal  dute  at  the  Italian  ouera. 
In  17^  be  married  Him  Oomer.  »  putnl  of 
Ilauzzini,  who.  as  Mrs.  A^he,  wa^n  for  many  years 
the  principal  singer  at  tbe  Bath  oonoerts,  the 
direcdoD  of  whidi  after  the  death  of  Bamdiiil 
in  1*^10,  w.ai?  cniifidtNl  t<j  Anho.  After  conduct- 
ing these  concerts  wiUi  considerable  ability  for 
twelve  yeate.  Ashe  telinquiahed  the  diiwtfon 
iu  1822.  havin;;  during  the  hu»t  four  ^■  ir-  of' 
his  manM;ement  been  a  oonidderablo  loser  by 
them.  luB.  Adie  fint  appeared  at  the  Conoert 
of  Ancient  Music  in  1807  and  also  sung  in  the 
oroUvios.  Two  of  Ashe  s  daughters,  one  a  haipist 
•od  the  other  a  pianisti  performed  in  London 
in  1821.  [W.  II.  H.] 

ASHT.KY,  .Tony,  a  performer  on  the  bat^hoon 
at  the  end  of  tbe  last  century.  In  1 784  ho  was 
asrietant  oondnctor,  trader  Joah  Bates,  at  the 
commemoration  of  ITandel  in  Weitininrtcr  Ab- 
hvy,  where  his  name  also  appears  as  playing  the 
double  bassoon,  employed  to  strengthen  the  bass 
of  the  chortifK ».  In  1795  ho  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  Lent '  oraturioe'  at  Covcnt  Garden. 
These  perfonnanoee,  whieh  took  place  on  the 
IVediirHda  vB  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  were  originated 
bj  Uandel,  under  whoce  direction,  and  after' 
mda  thnft  of  anitfa  and  Atnold,  they  were  qbk- 


I  nelly  derfgnatod-  ttmt  is,  they  consisted  of  aa 

entin'  nratfirio  or  musical  drama.  L'nder  Aah- 
loy'a  nianagement  this  character  was  lost)  and 
the  performances  (with  few  ezceptfaw)  were 
mad  '  iiT'  of  Hclectiorw,  including  every  class  of 
muiiic,  sacred  and  secular,  'in  most  admired 
disordo*.*  It  was  at  these  oratorios  that  Ekaham 
obtained  celebrity  by  hia  fine  rendering  of 
saored  music.  For  many  yean  Aahley  and 
hie  four  eons  Tidted  diKrant  peite  of  Kngland. 
<.d\ing  what  they  called  'Grand  5lu«iaal  Ft^tivals.* 
The  father  and  eons  performed  Uiemselvee,  and 
with  eome  popidar  eii^^,  and  a  little  prawineial 
help,  they  coutrivtn!  to  int^-re.st  the  public,  .and 
to  fill  their  own  pockets.  On  the  death  of  Dt. 
Boyce,  Ashley  bought  the  platee  of  Ui  'Oatlie* 
dral  Mnsic,*  and  the  second  edition  (17SS)  beMa 
his  name  ae  tbe  publisher.  Ue  died  in  1 H05. 

ASHLKT,  Gkncral,  his  eildeet  eon,  was  a  pupil 
ofGiardini  and  Barthelernon,  and  a  fair  ]>erf  inner 
on  the  viuliiv  of  which  instrument  he  wae  00a* 
sidered  an  etodlent  judge.    He  was  ecaroely 
known  out  of  Ixis  father" .s  orchestra.    He  died  in 
1818.   AsHLKT,  Charles  Jake,  bom  in  1773^ 
was  a  performer  of  considerable  excelleooe  on  the 
violoncello.  In  oonjunctioa  with  his  broths,  '  tbe 
General' (as  he  was  alwa^*?  called),  he  carri«l 
on  tbo  oratorios  after  hi»  father's  death.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  an  accompanyist,  nad 
was  considered  8ei->md  only  to  Lindley.    He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  t»Lii£  Cli'B  in  1793, 
an  ori^rinal  member  of  the  Philhariuonic  Soci^y, 
and  for  some  years  Secn^tary  to  the  Royal  S<  .-ipty 
of  Musicians.    Nearly  twenty  years  of  ixi»  life 
were  paawed  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Beach 
Prison.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  70),  he  btscamo  the  proprietor  of  the  Tivnli 
Gardens,  Margate,  tbe  anxieties  of  whidi  under* 
taking'  ha.sU;neil  his  de-ath.  which  (Xiciirred  on 
Aug,  20, 1843.    Anotli  r  of  Ashley's  sons,  JoHSi 
jAVH,bom  i'77i,waHapui.ilofJoaum8ohro€fter. 
and  a  good  or^'an  and  jiianof  irto  jdayer.    Ilo  is 
remembered  as  an  excellent  singing-master,  num> 
beriflg  among  his  pupihi  Mie.  Vav^fiuai,  Mxt. 
Saltnun.  M:l^t.e^  Filit>t  i aft^-rwardK  the  glee  eom- 
puser),  Charles  Smith,  &c  He  died  Jan  5*  1815. 
Ashley,  Richard,  was  a  vida  performer,  ooo- 
'  nc -ted  with  the  principal  orchestras  in  I^mdon 
and  tbe  provinoest.    Notliing  is  kiu>wn  of  his 
career.    He  was  bom  in  1775.  snd  di«<l  in 
1837.  [E.F.F..] 
AS^TTLFY,  .TniTX.  known  a«  '  Ashley  of  R-itli,' 
wni*,  lor  upwards  of  half  a  century,  a  perfurmer 
on  the  baiwoon«  and  a  vocalist  in  his  native  city. 
He  is  chiefly  remembere*!   .-w  the  >vrt''-r  .ind 
composer  of  a  largo  number  uf  isougs  and  U-dldUs 
(between  the  years  1780  and  1830),  many  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity.    He  i^^ 
alho  deserving  of  notice  as  the  author  of  two 
ingenious  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kidhard 
(  hirk's  work  on  the  origin  of  our  National 
Authem  : — '  Bemimscences  and  ObeervationB  re- 
specting the  Origin  of  God  save  the  King,'  1 827 ; 
'  A  Letter  t^i  Uie  Rev.  W.  L.  B<)wle8,  suppb- 
mcntacy  to  tbe  Observations,  etc.'  iSaS,  Uith 
publiihedntBeih.  C&F.&j 
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b  the  middle  of  the  i6th  centniy,  who  aflhered 
to  the  Romish  faith,  and  some  of  whcwe  mott  ta 
Itill  remain  amoagil  thft  MS8.  in  the  Music 
Sebool  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

AiTOLI,  Ik)M  FACTO,  bom  at  Correggio, 
April  30,  1 769 ;  l»:*i;an  t»  itudy  at  five  years 
of  »ge.  Before  eight  he  had  writUn  Kcvei-al 
omBtf  and  »  oonoerto  for  pianoforte.  At  ten  ' 
be  vHtttotto^fttPaitDsiittdar  Mflrigi.  After 
s  journey  to  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  his  first 
pciUic  Micoew,  he  was  made  mae«tro  di  capella 
at  lb  town.  By  eighieen  h«  bad  coin- 

posed  five  iiift-sHcs,  t\veiity-t"o(ir  ]>ieow  fyt  the 
choich  and  the  theatre,  and  a  iiiimbar  of 
bstnime&tal  pieoea.  In  1787  he  changed  hu 
rEFideuce  to  Turin,  where  lie  reni.iincd  nine 
ytiari,  tom|>otting  tivu  cautatiw  and  iastruiiiental 
music.  In  1790  he  accompanied  the  Duchess 
Gleranlini  to  Venire,  ami  remained  tliere  till 
i;y>,when  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  in  iSiO 
to  Farii.  Tliere  he  continue^l  in  ilie  service  of 
dsf  emjiresH  ^larie  Louise  till  July  1813.  On 
the  yd  uf  the  empire  Asioli  rctumeii  to  Cor- 
nggio,  and  died  there  May  26,  1 833.  Bemdes  }ua 
eoaipcMdtionB  he  published  a  '  Trattato  d*annoiiia 
«  d'aocompagoaiuento  ; '  a  book  of  <iialogueK  on 
the  same ;  '  Oaservazioni  sul  teuiperamento,  etc.  ; 
sod  'Bimnnniio'  on  the  oame.  His  principal 
woric ii *uMMrtro  di  compocudone.'  All  these 
'■'■-■•Ah  are  written  with  accuracy  and  a  clear  and 
briiiiaot  style.  AnoU'a  biography  waa  written 
by  Coli,  a  priest  of  Corrmio*  under  the  tide 
of  'Tit*  di  X.  Addi/  etc  (Milan:  Bicordi. 
1834V  [F,  0.1 

ASOLA,  or  ASULA.  Giovaxxi  Matteo,  born 
St  Verona  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century  ; 
priest anrioomposerof  church  music  and madriirals. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  t^j  ui»e  hgured  bassea. 
In  1593  he  joined  o  her  coinpoeen  in  dedicatiog 
a  cf-IIectioQ  of  Psalms  to  Pule'trinft. 

A^PUXJ^  Gmomm,  bom  in  18 14,  at  a  very 
«arly  age  mantfeeted  an  extraoidinary  capacity 
M  a  pianoforte  ])layer.  At  tii,'ht  yearn  uf  ;ige, 
Botwithitanding  that  the  gmailncsa  of  his  hand* 
«w  lodi  that  he  eoold  not  reach  an  octave,  so  aa 
to  press  down  the  two  keyg  *!imultane<m-sly  witli- 
out  great  difficulty,  and  then  oidy  with  the  right 
iuuid,  he  had  attained  aoch  proHdency  aa  to  be 
■^hU  to  perform  the  most  difficult  conopositions  of 
Kalkhrenncr,  Muacbelcs,  Hunuoel,  and  Czemy, 
Ixodes  the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  ftiguea 
'  f  P.ach  and  Scarlatti,  in  a  manner  almost  ap- 
pruadtiog  the  excellence  of  the  best  prufuiiioi-». 
He  abo  lang  with  oooridenUe  taate.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  improvement  was  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  tixpectatiou  that  be  would  cvtutuoily  take 
>  pbM»  amongat  tiia  nMnt  distinguished  pianists. 
'Hieae  hopea  were,  however,  disappointed,  by  Ids 
dMh  ttoca  a  pulmonary  disease,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  died  Aug.  30,  183  a,  at  Learn- 
tagtoQ,  and  waa  buried  two  daja  afterwards  at 
NoCtfBgliam.  Aajndl  left  several  nuuitiacript 
'^jmji'B.itiona  for  the  jdatioforte,  wliich  were  Bub- 

tet^uent^  publiabed^  with  hi»  portrait  pr^xed^ 


nnder  the  title  of  'Geom  Aapttire  posthumous 

Works  for  the  rianoforte;  [W.  11.  IT.] 

AS8AI  (ItaL),  'Veiy':  e.g.  'Allegro  aaaai/ 
very  fast ;  '  Animato  aaMU,*wiw  great  aninwtion; 

•Maestoso  at*sai,'  with  much  majesty,  eto. 

AS,SMAYEK,  I<;naz,  bom  at  Salzbnrjr,  Feb. 
II,  1 790  :  in  1S08  urganibi  of  St.  I't^ter'ii  in  that 
city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  '  Die  Siindfluth' 
,  (the  Deluge),  and  hia  cantata  *  Wortc  der  Welhe.' 
In  1815  ho  remove<i  to  Vicuna;  in  18^4  became 
organiNt  to  the  Scotch  church  ;  in  1835  Imperial 
organist ;  in  1 S38  vice,  and  in  1 846  chief,  Kapell« 
meister  to  the  court.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1862* 
His  principal  oratorios — ^'Das  Geliibde'  (the 
Vow):  'Saul  und  D»vid,'  and  'Baul'a  Tod'— 
were  fre(^uently  performed  by  the  *  Vonkflnatierw 
Pocietiit,  of  whicli  As-smayer  conductor  for 
tiiteen  years.  Besides  the^e  laxger  worka  he 
compoaed  fifteen  masses,  two  reqniema,  a  Te 

]  )eum,  and  varit)UH  smaller  chtindi  piei-en.  au  well 
as  nearly  sixty  aecular  compositions.  Theee  last 
are  all  piibliahed.  Hia  nuide  iaoomot  and  fluent^ 
but  wanting  in  invention  and  foroe.     [C.  F.  P.] 

ASTON,  HcoH,  waa  an  organist  and  chorch 
composer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A  *Te 
Deum'  for  five  voices  and  a  motet  for  six  voices 
compoaed  by  him  are  pceaerved  in  the  Muaio 
Sohool  «t  Oxford,  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASTORGA,  Emancklb  Baron  d',  bom  at 
Palermo  in  1A81  (Fetis  jiretenda  to  give  the  day  of 
liisi  birth).  He  began  the  ^rious  business  of  life 
by  witnessing  the  execution  of  hia  fhthar*  the 
Marchese  Capeoe  da  Roifrano,  who  was  captain 
of  a  mercenary  troop,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold along  with  several  Sicilian  nobles  after  an 
urtBuooessful  dmente  againct  the  power  of  Spain. 
In  the  agony  of  this  terrible  oooaaion  his  mother 
actually  died,  and  the  child  liimself  fainted  away. 
After  »  time  the  orphan  attracUid  the  notice  of 
the  Pkfnoeaa  TTrrini,  maid  of  bcmoar  to  tiie  wife 
of  Philip  V,  who  ])laced  him  in  the  convent  of 
Astorga  in  Spain.  In  thia  asylum  it  was  that 
he  completed  tiie  nrarioal  edncation  which  there 
is  rea.'iun  to  Tielieve  he  liad  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitted  it 
after  n  few  years*  and  on  Us  entranee  into  the 
world  olitaiiied,  through  the  influence  of  his  pa- 
troness, tho  title  of  Baron  d'  Astorga.  In  1704 
he  waa  eent  on  a  diplomatio  ndaaion  to  the  court 
of  Panna.  Tliere  he  soon  became  a  favourite  for 
hisi  music's  sake  and  for  his  p^n^ual  gifts,  fur  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  composed  with  ease  and 
ability,  and  sung  witli  extraoniinnry  finisli  and 
feeling  his  own  graceful  and  ori^mnl  melodies. 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  consonant  with  a  chatao- 
ter  of  which  we  ha\e  only  slight  though  sug- 
geativc  glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the  tennination 
of  Itis  mission  he  still  lingered  at  the  court  of 
Parma,  forgetful  of  his  Spanish  ties,  and  fettered 
by  a  secret  love  affair  with  his  pupil  Elisabetta 
Famese,  the  niece  of  the  reigning  duke.  Nor  is 
it  auiprising  that  liia  entertainer  should  soon 
ha've  ftnind  meana  to  transfix  so  dangerous  an 
omanient  of  hi.s  palace  to  some  distant  capital. 
Acuordingly  we  find  AMUxffi,  diamiased,  earij  in 
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1705,  v/i\h  a  letter  of  reoommendatkni  to  Leo* 
pold  I  at  Vienna.  The  eanperor  yielded  at  OQoe 
to  the  fiMcinationa  of  his  vuutor,  and  would  have 
Mtaolwd  him  to  his  penon  Iwd  not  hia  own 
dettdt  too  rapidly  interrupted  lib  itrtetttioitt. 
Asturga  remiiineil  in  or  retiinu'<l  to  Vienna 
daring  the  reigns  of  Joocfth  I  and  Cbariee  YI, 
and  wr  many  yean  led  a  maaatie  life  of  travel 
auil  aflvenlurti,  in  the  coiirm?  <>f  wliich  li«  viait^id 
and  rerisited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Italy, 
reooftciling  himielf  on  Ida  way  to  the  negieetod 
prr>t«ctretui  if  Ixjyhood.  Til  1712  he  wait  in 
Vienna,  and  acU»d  as  godfather  to  the  daughter 
of  his  friend  CalDAIIA,  whone  register  (May  9) 
uiay  Htill  1x3  seen  at  S.  Stephen's.  In  1720  he 
reappeared  there  fur  a  short  time,  and  thence  he 
lliudiy  retired  to  Bohemia^  where  he  died,  Au- 
;^-iTst  3!,  T7-',6,  not  ho-wever,  as  usually  stated, 
in  a  uioiuiMtery,  but  in  the  Sciilusa  llaudnitz, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  its  owner,  the 
prince  of  TA>1)kowitz,  uu'l  the  archiven  of  wliirfi 
contain  evidi^ucc  uf  the  frtct.  Thin  circuuiBUuicc 
hao  only  very  recently  been  Imiight  to  li|dit. 

Among  Astorga's  oompoeitions  are  nis  re> 
Oiiwned  'Stahat  Mater,'  for  4  voices  and  or- 
cheotra,  probably  composed  fur  the  'Society  of 
Antient  Muidck'  of  London,  and  exeoated  at 
Oxford  in  1 7 1 3,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Bntish  Mu<<oum  ami  the 
impoial  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  and  a 
paatonl  opeim  'Dafiii'  (not  'Dsfiie*),  composed 
unci  perfonned  at  Barcelona  in  June  170*;,  and 
probably  last  heard  at  Bredau  in  1726,  and  to 
be  frand  in  the  HofbiUiothek  at  Vienna  in  the 
Kiesevvetter  collection.  A  rei|uiein  is  also  men- 
tioned as  possibly  lying  in  the  castle  where  he 
ended  hie  daye.  Hie  name  ie  alao  known  by  his 
beautiful  cantatas,  of  which  a  ffre&t  number  are 
oxtant.  The  Abbe  Sautiui  had  no  l&m  tlian  98 
of  thee^  54  for  soprano  and  44  forocmtralto,  with 
auconipaniment  for  figured  hasn  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, besides  ten  composed  as  duets  fur  the 
eame  two  voices.  Of  the  SStabat  Mater  Haupt- 
nuum  (no  iiulul),fent  critic)  writ»:»3  ' '  I'lHfff*.'  ii. 
51),  'It  is  a  lovely  thing,  ...  a  much  more  ini- 
|x>rtant  work  than  Pergolesi's,  and  contains  a 
trio,  a  duet,  and  an  air,  which  are  tpaI  uiastcr- 
uieces,  watitiu;^'  in  nothing;  neither  old  nor  new, 
bat  music  for  all  times,  such  as  is  too  seldom  to 
be  met  with.'  The  work  is  published  (with 
pianoforte  accompaniment)  in  the  Peters  Collec> 
tion,  and  has  been  recently  re-instrumented  by 
ymnz  nml  i»Hue  1  y>y  Leuckhart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A  TKMPO  (I tab).  'In  time.'  When  the 
lime  of  a  piece  has  been  diMiged,  either  tempo- 
rarily by  an  <ul  libitum,  a  puwerr,  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  piii  lento,  pHt  allegro,  or 
some  idmilar  term,  the  indication  a  tempo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  egain  to  be  that  of  the 
commenoement  of  the  movement. 

ATHAUA.  The  th  i  nl  of  Handel's  oratorios ; 
coniposed  next  after  '  Deborah.*  Words  by  Hum- 
phreys. The  score  was  completed  on  Jime  7, 
1733.  First  performed  at  Oxford  July  10,  1733. 
Poi'ived  bj  iiecred  Hannonic  Society  June  »o, 
1S45. 


ATHALIB.  Mendelssohn  composed  overture, 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (Op.  74)  to  Racino'e 
drama.  In  the  spring  of  1 843  the  choruses  alone 
(female  voioee),  with  piaaoliirte.  In  Magr  or  J  one 
1844,  the  overtova  wad  OMich.  Barly  in  1845 
choruses  r*-written  and  scored  for  orchestra. 
First  performed  at  Berlin,  Dec.  i,  1845 ;  in  Eng- 
land, Windsor  Castl^  Jan.  1,  1847;  FhOhar^ 
monies  Manih  it,  18491. 

ATTACCA,  i.e.  'begin' (Ital.\  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  movement — as  the  iicherzo  uf 
Beethov«n*a  O  minor  Symphony,  or  all  the  three 
first  iL.  vernenta  of  Mendels**  iliiM  t -h  ditt  )— 
sigaitieit  tliat  no  pause  is  to  be  matie,  but  that  the 
n«ct  moveBDent  ia  to  be  nttecked  atone*. 

ATTACK.   A  technical  expresehm  for  de- 

ci^iion  and  »j)5rit  in  bc>„nnning  a  phrase  or 
pa».sage.  An  urchei«tra  or  perfunuer  said  tu  be 
'  wanting  in  attack*  when  there  is  no  firmnesa 
:md  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up  the 
points  of  the  music.  ThLi  applies  especially  to 
quick  Ump^  It  ie  oqaivalent  to  the  roup  ffarckHp 
once  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  Paris  or- 
chesLraa,  and  of  which  Mozart  make^  aach  game 
(Letter,  June  12,  177H). 

The  chf  ir<itt(i>]ue  in  France  is  a  sort  of  sub- 
conductor  who  m;irks  the  moment  of  entry  Car 
theehoriUk 

ATTAIGNANT,  or  ATTAINGNANT. 
PiKRRE,  a  music  printer  of  Paiia  in  the  i6th 
century,  stAd  to  have  been  the  fhet  in  Fnum 

to  adopt  moveable  tyjx'a  ( ' caracti  reit  mobile,-*'  ) 
for  moeic.  The  engraver  of  hie  iY}x^s  waa  Pierre 
Haiitin.  Between  the  year»  15^7  and  1536  he 
printed  nineteen  iKKiki*  containing  motetta  of 
various  masters,  French  and  foreign.  Many 
of  these  oompoeen  would  be  entirely  nnknown 
but  for  their  presence  in  these  volumes.  Among 
them  we  may  cite  Grusae,  N.  Gombert,  Claudin, 
Hesdin,  Gondliam,  Cwton,  Rous^,  Mouton» 
Hi>ttinet,  M.)rnable,  Le  Rny,  Mancliicourt,  Le 
Heurteur,  Vermont.  Richefort,  Lasson,  L'heritier, 
L^ran,  Wyllart,  Feu  in,  L'enfant,  Montu,  Verde> 
lot,  G.  T/Ouvet,  Dovitia,  .T:urqttet,  Delufar,'e, 
Longuevai,  Gascogne,  Briant,  aikd  Passereau. 
The  ooilection  is  thus  historically  uoit  im- 
portant, and  it  i.s  al^o  of  extreme  rarity. 
Attaiguaiit  waji  still  printing  in  1543,  which 
date  appears  on  a  'livre  de  danoeriee'  W 
Consilium.  He  was  however  dead  in  l^S^p 
since  some  compositions  of  Gervais'  printed  at 
his  press  in  th«k  year  are  nid  to  be  edited  by 
his  %vi<l'>w.  [F.  G.3 

ATr  r:  R  BURY.  LuFFM  .vN,  one  of  the  mosioiana 
in  ordittJiry  to  Georpc  III.  and  the  composer  of 
numerous  catches  and  glees.  Between  1778  and 
1780  he  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  pmes  for 
three  glees  and  two  cetdhee.  He  also  oompoeed 
an  oratorio  called  '  CJoliah,' which  was  pcrfonned 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Haymarket  ^leatre  on 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1773.  being  aanomwed  aa 
•for  that  night  only.'  It  was  aj^ain  performed  iu 
West  Wycombe  church  on  August  lA.  1775*  on 
timoocaskm  of  theaiiqcidarommonrofdejpMitiqg 
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the  heart  of  Paul  Whit«herwl,  the  pnllticfan  finil 
Taai6er,  inclosed  in  »  marble  urn,  aa  directed  by 
hk  will,  in  the  nMnolenm  there  of  his  patron. 
Lord  Lb  DMpenoer.  About  1 790  Atterburv 
pobliibed  *  A  GoUection  of  Twelve  Gleee.  Bounds,' 
ds.  ElevMi  gteee  aad  nineteen  oaibehm  by  him 
»n  included  in  Warren's  ooUection^.  Hiti  glee, 
■  Come,  let  us  all  a  •  Maying  go,'  still  retains  its 
popdsrity.  He  died  in  Hanham  Street,  Weit> 
minrter,  June  11,  1796.  He  is  said  to  have 
owabined  with  the  prafessioa  of  uumo  the  txtwle 
•Tehafldar.  C^.  H.  H.] 

ATTEY,  JoHir,  a  oompoeer  of  part- songs, 
who  flottrislictl  in  the  Hr-t  fj-iarter  of  the  17th 
centuiT.   He  apiiean?       have  V>een  patronised 
br  the  Earl  ana  Countess  of  Bridg-ewater,  to 
whom  he  doiHcates  his  '  First  IW>ke  of  A>tus  of 
Fonns  Parts,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,'  in 
1 62  J.  On  the  title  page  of  this  work  he  calls 
himself 'Gentleman  and  Practitioner  of  MtiHioke.' 
It  oootains  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which 
ttay  be  waag  m  part'songs  or  ae  aolea  hy  a 
toprino  voice,  accompaiiieil  by  the  lute,  or  the 
lute  aad  bass-viol.   As  no  second  collection  ap> 
pMiei  H  b  ptobable  thai  the  eompoaer  dkl  not 

rr.f-et  with  sufficient  encourriL't nv  nt  in  all  cases, 
liie  madi%aU*a  period  was  rapidly  declining. 
Be  died  at  Rom  alwat  1640.  [B.F.  R.  j 

ATTWDOi)^  TaoMAS,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
'iaU-player,  and  coal  merchant,  was  bom  in  1 767. 
At  Bine  years  of  age  he  became  a  chorister  in  the 
Ch»p«l  Royal,  where  he  had  for  his  master*  sac* 
ttmivdj  })r.  Xaren  and  Dr.  Ayrton,  imd  where 
hemnained  about  five  yean*.  In  his  sixteenth 
jear,  perfonuing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingham 
Hoose,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
<rf  Wales  (afterwards  George  i  V),  who  sent  him 

It^f  to  fludy.  In  1783  be  wont  to  Kaples, 
*here  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
tcttioa  of  fHiDDo  Ci&que  and  Gaetano  Latilla. 
Vrmm  X^dea  bo  wont  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
noier  Mozart — who  expressed  a  highly  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  talent  (Kelly's  Reminiecencea, 
i  115)— until  Febniaiy,  Y787,  when  he  tettmied 
to  England.  He  b€<:aine  organist  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  the 
Pnnce  of  Walea'a  duunber  band.  He  waa  ap* 
^inted  musical  instructor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  in  1791,  wad  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
1 795-  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  deeeaae  of  John 

Jfti'->.  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Attwo^xl 
fc«came  his  successor ;  and  in  J  une,  1 796*  on  the 
^•■th  «f  Dr.  Dupuis,  he  was  appointeq  Ooniposer 
to  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1S21  lie  wjuj  nominated 
Mgaiitstof  Geovge  I  V*s  private  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Actvood  was  OBO  of  tm  original  members  of  the 
I'lu'lhannonic  Society  on  its  establishment  in  1 8 1 3, 
aad  for  some  years  oocasionally  conducted  its 
eooeort*.  In  i  $36,  on  the  decease  of  John  Stafford 
^liiith,  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Eoyal.  Attwood  di«l  at  his  residence  in  C'he\'ne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  on  March  28,  1838.  He  was 
b^ihed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  organ. 
In  the  early  part  of  hiw  life  -\tt\votKl  was  much 
npged  in  dramatic  composition,  in  which  he 


The  pieces  set  by  him  were — The  Prisoner, 
1792;  The  Mariners,  I7Q3;  Caernarvon  Castle, 
1793;  Tbo  Adopted  Child,  1795;  Ibo  Poor 
Sailor,  1 795  ;  The  Smugglers,  1 796 ;  The  Mouth 
of  the  Nile,  1798  ;  The  Devil  of  a  Lover,  1798  ; 
A  Day  at  Rome,  1798 ;  The  Castle  oTSonento, 
1799;  Th'-  C'ross  Knights,  1799;  The  O!  ! 
ClotJiesmaa,  I7£M) ;  The  Magic  Oak,  1799 ;  True 
FHeads,  iSoo ;  The  DomlnTon  of  Faney,  iSoo ; 
The  KscapeH,  or,  The  Water  Carrier  (partly 
Helected  from  Cherubini's  '  Lee  l>eux  Joum^,' 
and  partly  original),  1801  ;  11  Bondocant,  1801; 
St.  David's  Day,  1801 ;  and,  The  Curfew,  1807. 
He  also  contributed  two  aoaga  to  *Chiy  Man* 
nering,'  1S16.  ' 

Later  in  life  Attwood  devoted  bis  attention 
more  to  cathedral  music.  A  volume  of  his 
church  compoKitions,  containing  four  service*, 
eight  anthenii^  Httd  nine  chants,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  godson,  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood 
Walmisley.  Beside  these  oomposiiions  Attwood 
produced  two  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments ;  one,  '  I  was  glad '  (a  remarkably  line 
composition),  for  the  coronatum  of  George  IV, 
and  the  other,  '  O  Lord,  gnuit  the  King  a  long 
life,'  for  that  of  WUliam  IV;  and  he  had  com- 
menced a  third,  intended  for  tiio  ooroDatioB  of 

(^uecn  Vietorin,  whni  !n'a  cnr'^er  wns  clrt=ifxl  by 
death.  Ue  al^to,  following  the  example  of  Mat* 
thew  Lode,  composed  n  'Kyiio  ddaon,*  with 
different  music  for  each  repetition  of  the  wonls. 
Attwood  produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for 
the  piaaofbrt^  and  numeraofl  songs  and  glees. 
Of  his  songs,  'The  Stildier's  Dream'  long  main- 
tained its  jpopularity ;  and  of  his  glees,  '  In  peace 
Lore  timea  tne  diepboid*a  rsed,*  ud  *  To  all  that 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,'  are  still  well  known 
to  all  admirers  of  that  roecies  of  music.  Att* 
wood's  oompoeitioas  are  ^stii^ished  by  purity 
and  taste  as  well  as  by  foroe  and  expre«iion. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Attwood,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Mosart,  was  one  of  the  first 
among  Enf  ibli  musicians  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  tlie  young  MendelsHohn.  A  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two  composers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thna  tlio 
talente'i  Knglis'hman  appears  a«  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  gifted  Geruwins.  Several 
of  Mendelssohn's  publidied  letters  were  written 
from  Atlwc^xi's  villa  at  Norwood,  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fugueis  for  the  organ  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  eleison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  'for  Miv  Attwoixl ;  Berlin. 
H  Mardi,  1833.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

AUBADB.   A  French  term  (flrom  atih^  the 

dawn),  answering  to  nocturne  or  serenade.  Tt 
was  originally  appliod  to  music  performed  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  to  ooneerted  musio 
(Littro) ;  hut  is  now  almost  confined  to  music  for 
the  piano,  and  an  Aubade  has  no  distinct  form 
or  oharacter  of  its  own.  Stephen  Heller  and 
Sohulhoff  have  wTitten  pieces  hearing  this  title. 

AUBER,  DANTKr,  FRAVrois  EspRiT,  was  bom 
January  29,  1784  (according  to  FitM,  178 a),  at 
Oaea^  where  hit  pwranta  warn  on  a  ^imL  Th^ 
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family,  although  of  Nomum  origin,  had  been 

■ettled  in  !'nri»  for  two  fjenerations,  and  tlmt  ino- 
tn)p<:)lia  wae  always  causidered  aa  Iuh  houiti  by  our 
oompofler.  In  his  riper  yean  he  hardly  ever  left 
it  for  a  single  day,  and  not  even  the  dangers  of 
the  Prussian  siege  could  induce  the  then  more 
than  octogenarian  to  desert  his  bclovwl  dtf  .  Al- 
though destlne<l  by  his  father  for  a  commem'al 
career,  young  Auber  began  to  evince  his  talent  for 
iirane«l»v«ry  early  period.  A(thtt«g»ofd«nr€ai 
he  wrote  a  numlxir  of  balhvla  and  *Komaiii"< 
much  en  vogue  amongst  the  elegant  ladies  of 
tlM  Diraetoire ;  <m»  «f  tham  oiUed  'Bonjonr'  it 
Raid  to  ha'- r  Vn ,  n  very  }X)palar  at  the  time.  A 
few  years  later  we  find  Auber  in  London,  nomi- 
nally tm  oomroemal  «)«rlc  but  in  rasUiy  more 

tlmn  ever  devoted  to  Iiis  art.  Here  also  liis  vocal 
oompotitioDs  are  said  to  have  met  with 
grew  meoem  in  fiiriiionaMe  drawing-rooms ;  his 
personal  timidity  however — a  feature  of  hia 
character  which  remained  to  him  during  his 
whole  life — prevented  the  young  artist  from 
rei^HBg  the  full  benefit  of  his  precocious  gifts. 
In  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  (1804)  Auber  had  to  leave  England, 
and  on  Wa  iwtom  to  Pkris  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  commernal  pursuits.  Music  had  now 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  fiu:ultie».  His 
dSut  aa  an  iMtramntftl  composer  was  ac- 
companied by  somewhat  peculiar  cirp'Mn'*anL-e8. 
Auber  Imd  bccuiuo  acquainted  waii  i^auiarre,  a 
violoncello  player  of  considerable  reputation ;  and 
to  «uit  the  jHiouliar  stylo  of  his  friend,  our  com- 
poser wrote  several  concortk^s  for  his  iustrument, 
which  originally  ajipeared  under  Lamarre^s  name, 
but  tlie  real  authoruliip  of  which  soon  transpired. 
The  reputation  thus  acquire  Auber  increased 
by  a  ▼io]in«oanofl«to  written  fcr  and  first  played 
by  Mazas  at  the  Conservatoire  with  signal 
■uooeni  it  has  since  been  introduced  here  by 
M.  Hii  finfc  attempt  at  dnmatie  eom* 

poaition  was  of  a  very  mo<lest  kind.  It  consisted 
m  the  re-setting  of  an  old  opera  libretto  called 
'JdUto^lbrnaodety  ofamntenn  (in  i8it  or  la). 
Tho  oschestra  was  coUiposiHl  of  two  violina,  two 
tioIm,  vioionoello,  and  double-basa.  The  re- 
eeption  of  the  piece  ww  fim»in»ble.  CheraUni, 
the  ruler  of  the  operatic  stage  at  tliat  time,  was 
amongst  the  audioioe^  and  recognising  at  once 
Hm  powerAil  though  ontrained  gmrins  of  the 
young  composer,  he  ofTt-nxl  to  superintend  his 
further  studies.  To  the  instruction  of  this 
great  eomposer  Anber  owed  lus  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  his  art.  As  his  next 
work,  we  mention  a  mass  written  for  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Prinoe  de  Chimay,  from  which  the 
beautiful  a  captUa  prayer  in  'Masaniello'  is 
taken.  His  first  opera  jiu blicly  performed  was '  Lo 
Sejour  militaiie,'  and  was  played  in  1813  at  the 
The'itru  Feydenn.  Its  leoepiwn  yrm  Anything 
but  £&voural)Ie,  and  so  discouraged  was  the 
youthful  ooinj>o»Gr  by  this  unexpected  failure  that 
for  six  years  he  refrained  £n>m  repeating  the 
attempt.  Ifis  se<'onfl  opera,  '  I-e  Testament,  on 
les  Billets-doux,'  broueht  out  at  the  Opera 
ConiiqiM  in  1819^  proved  igain  nnwinc>ewftij»  bat 


I  Auber  wm  now  too  certain  of  his  vocation  to }» 

!  silenced  by  a  momentary  disapiwiniuient.  He 
'  immediau-Iy  set  to  work  again,  and  Lis  next 
opera,  'La  Beigtoe  obltelwiie,'  first  performed 
in  tlu  following  year,  to  a  j»reat  extent  realised 
his  bold  expectations  of  ultimate  suooess.  Tbd 
oliniMC  and  duration  of  this  success  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  fbimded  on  Auber's  friendship  snd 
artistic  alliance  with  Scrib^  one  of  the  most 
ftrtile  playwrights  and  At  moat  aldlful  libre^ 
of  modem  tinn  n     To  this  union,  which  lastt'd 
unbroken  tall  bcribe's  death,  a  great  number  of 
both  eomio  and  serious  operas  owe  tbdr  existenoft, 
not  all  efiuaJ  in  value  and  Ijeauty,  but  all  evincing 
in  various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  productive 
power  of  their  joint  aotiicn.  Oar  epaoe  wffl  not 
allow  us  to  insert  a  coinplote  libt  of  AuV».t» 
ntuoeroua  dramatic  productions ;  we  must  limit 
onnelvei  to  mentioiung  fluise  amongst  hia  woilct 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  external  grrtce  n( 
execution  have  excited  the  particular  admira* 
tion  of  contemporary  audiences,  or  on  wUbh 
their  author  s  claim  to  immortality  se«>ms  chiefly 
to  rest.    We  name  'Leicester,'  1833  (being  the 
first  of  Auber's  operas  with  a  libretto  by  Scribe^ ; 
'Le  Ma^n,'  1825  (Auber's  ehef-d'cenvre  in 
comic  opera);  *La  Muette  de  Portici'  (Masani- 
ello) 1828;   'Fra   Diavolo,'  1 830;  'Lc*>Uicq,' 
1835;  'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,  1835;  'L'Am- 
liassjulrice,'  1836;   '  Le  Domino  no^r,'  i^.^;; 
'Les  Dia!u.ans  de  la  couronne,'  1841  ;    •  Carb 
Broschi,'  1843  ;  '  Hayd^-e,'  1847 ;  *  L'£nfant  pro- 
digue,'    1850  ,    '  Zerline,'   1851    (written  for 
Madame  Albuui) ;    '  Manon   Lescaut,'  i8>6*, 
«La  fianc^  du  Eoi  des  Garbes,'  1H67  ;  'La 
premier  lour  de  iMtiiheur,'  1868;  and  '  Lc-  K«-ve 
d'auour,  first  j^eriommd  in  December  1 869  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique. 

Auber's  poaition  in  the  history  of  liis  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  of  the  last  great  representative 
of  optok  oomique,  a  phase  of  dramaoo  arado  in 
which  more  than  U\  any  other  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  character  have  found  theax  full 
expression.   In  audi  wariu  aa  'Le  Bfn^on'  or 
'         Diuuians   de   la   oour.nine,'   Aul>er  Ilih 
rendered  the  chevalaresoue  grace,  the  verve, 
and  amotons  sweetness  of  Fit«nch  i^n^f  in  a 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  national. 
It  is  here  that  he  proTee  himself  to  be  the 
legitimate  follower  of  Bmeldiea  and  the  more 
than  equal  of  Herold  and  Adam.    With  these 
masters  Auber  shares  the  charm  of  melody 
founded  on  the  simple  grace  of  the  pjpuLar 
chanson,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
words  characteristic  of  th^  French  school.  X<ike 
them  also  he  is  unable  or  perhaps  unwillinig  to 
divest  his  music  of  the  peculiarities  of  hini  o\m 
n.itional  t^'pe,    ^V'©  Lava  on  purpose  ciUc-d  die 
'  Diamans  de  la  couronne '  as  evinoiBg  the  charm 
of  I'Vench  feelin?,  although  the  scene  of 
opera  is  laid  in  PortugaL   Like  Geotve  £rw^u 
and  the  'tribu  d'Avenel*  In  BoieMieu's  'Dnma 
Blanclie,'  Aul>er's   Portuguese  are   in  Pealitv 
Frenchmen  in  disguise ;  a  di:jguii>e  put  on  tuure 
for  the  Mfce  of  pretty  ehow  than  of  meHnal 
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^ecei-tion.  We  here  recognise  again  that 
kiiuk:v:niiuitiiij  f'iroe  of  French  culture  to  whidi 
all  aiilised  D&tiooa  have  to  some  extent  sub- 
mitted, ^ut  to  great  is  the  charm  of  the  natural 
gnce  sad  true  gaitU  de  Cftur  with  which 
Auber  eodom  his  creaUons  tbat  «omcthow  we 
for^get  the  ijii5mi:rr"ity  of  the  mongrel  type.  In 
CQa4Arii^  AuUt'a  iuilividuiU  uitsnte  with  those 
of ethsrnastcrs  of  his  school,  of  Boteldieu  for 
jcrtantT,  w<?  should  say  that  he  Rur|:as8os  them 
bU  lu  Uniliancy  of  orchestral  ttiFects.  He  i<i, 
08  the  other  hand,  decidedly  inferior  to  tlic 
lut-mentiiin"!  ounposer  as  r<M;^r(ls  tlie  Btriicturo 
of  his  oDucvrUxl  \t\i3ix».  Auber  here  seeiiiii  to 
lack  that  firm  grasp  which  emtbles  the  muaician, 
bra  «ii<:[ti<  t  grouping  of  individual  comporifntH, 
to  bkiui  into  a  hanuooious  whole  what  »t.-t'Uis 
mon  costeadietoiy^  jet  without  losing  hold  of 
tie  ."i.'i^-le  parts  of  the  orijamsm.  l^v^  eix»fmhltB 
%tt  therefore  frequently  slight  in  construction ; 
his  stTl«  indeed  may  be  dengnated  ae  eaNntially 
kuDophonous ;  but  he  is  (  j^-rliaps  for  the  pnmc 
msQii}  a  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  a 
Asnrtsr  hj  tonehee  of  ioblleet  rafinemeiit. 

Arridtii.'st  his  i>»fri'»uB  operas  it  ih  particularly  ore 
work  which  pertukpa  moce  than  any  other  has  con- 
tRbolad  to  ite  aotbor'e  Sunrpean  reputation,  but 
which  at  tile  feame  tinie  difitrs  ru  entirely  from 
Aabtfs  Qsual  style^  (hat  without  the  most 
iBdnliiiaHe  prooAi  one  would  hardly  believo  it 
t  1»  K  ritten  by  the  graceful  and  melodious  but 
saytbii^  hut  passionately  grMid  oompoaer  of 
*Lb  Diea  et  h»  fiayadbre*  or  «Le  Cheval  de 
Hmse.'   We  are  speaking  of  'La  Muette  de 
I'oitid.'in  this  mtintry  cmnmnnly  called,  alter  its 
dUrf  Iwru,  '  Mahaiiicliu.'    lu  it  the  moet  violent 
|MMi<^  excited  popular  fury  have  their  fullest 
•■•y;  in  it  the  hernic  feiliiiirs  of  ticlf  s'lm^nderiug 
We  sod  «k»vution  are  expreswnl  in  i\  niauaer 
both  grsad  and  original ;  in  it  even  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  opera  pccttt  to  esfpaiid  with  the 
iintxtaoasfefcling^eiiiVNxlie*]  in  them.  Auber'satyle 
in  Masaoiello  in  indeed  an  different  as  can  be 
"3*4pi»d  from  his  usual  eleic^nt  but  somewhat 
^ipd  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Buivldieu 
^th  a  acrong  admixture  of  Rossini.  Wagner, 
'^rui.juljteilly  it*  a  ^(hhI  jiidj^u  in  the  matt<T, 
^  ornamly  free  from  undue  partiality  in  the 
Fimh  maetw^e  fia«oar,  adoiowledgei  in  this 
<T«r»  'the  bold  efTeets  in  the  in.Htrumentntion, 
fiarticularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  swings,  the 
^uping  of  tiM  dboial  mawoe  whidli  here 
fi '  Uiv  hr»t  time  take  an  important  part  in  tlie 
sctMD,  no  loH  than  original  hiinnonies  and  ha^py 
MnJcM  of  dratna^  diaraeteriaatioiL*  Vanoue 
o^njectores  have  Wen  projKiunded  to  account  for 
^  iifllpUar  and  naver>a^(ai&-attaiDed  flight  of 
^HphatMo.  It  haa  been  aud  ibr  inatance  that 
the  must  stirring  melodies  of  the  opera  are  of 
popular  Neapolitan  origin,  but  this  has  been 
wtndieted  emphatically  by  the  coinpoeer  himself. 
TL«  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  thoroughly  revolutionise^l  feeling  of  the  time 
(i8j8\  which  two  years  after  wortii  waa  to  explode 
th«  established  govenmMOta  of  France  and  uther 
enoatnea.  Ihia  vgmk  wm  indeed  dertined  to 


become  hiatcoically  connected  with  the  popular 
movement  of  that  ereotfkil  period.  It  le  well 

known  that  the  riots  in  Brussds  began  after  a 
performance  of  the  'Muette  de  Portici'  (Auguat 
25i  1S30),  whJeh  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
country,  and  thus  in  a  manner  acted  the  part  of 
'  Lilliburlero.'  Tliero  ia  a  sad  significance  in  the 
fact  tliat  t  he  death  i,May  1  j,  1871)  of  the  author 
of  this  revoltitionary  inspiration  was  surrounded 
and  inde-ed  partly  cauBed  by  the  terrocs  of  the 
I'aris  oouimune. 

About  Aubcr  s  life  little  remains  to  be  added. 
Ho  rccciveil  marks  of  highest  distinction  from  his 
own  and  furuigu  sovereigns.  Louia  Philippe  made 
him  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  Napoleon 
III  added  tlie  dignity  of  lini>eri:ii  ^Taitre  do- 
Chapelle.  lie  however  never  acUxi  as  conductor, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  timidity  already  alluded  to. 
Indeed  he  never  waa  present  at  the  performance 
of  his  own  works.  When  questioned  about  this 
eztnordinaiy  eiroumefeanoe,  he  ia  said  to  have 
returned  the  charaeteristic  answ  er.  '  Si  j'assiiftaia 
h  un  de  mes  ouvragee,  pe  n  i^crirais  de  ma  vie  une 
note  de  musique.*  Hie  habita  wen  gentle  and 
benevolent,  slightly  tinged  with  epicureanism. 
He  was  a  thorough  Paiiaian,  and  the  bonmaU 
related  of  lum  avelegioo.  [F.  H.1 

AUBERT,  JaCQfTAi  ('le  Tfenx*),  an  eminent 

French  violinist  and  corn]!  ■  ^  r  I  rn  towan  Is  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  violinist  in  the 
royal  band,  the  oreheatra  of  the  Opera,  and  the 
Concerts  8pirituels.  In  174^  he  wns  nominate  d 
leader  of  the  band  and  director  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon's  private  muale.  He  died  at  Belleville 
near  Paris  in  1753. 

The  catalogue  of  his  published  ccmipodtiona 
contains  five  books  of  violin  sonatas  with  a  baaa ; 
twelve  suites  en  trio  ;  two  books  of  concertos  fur 
four  violins,  cello  and  l>a»s ;  many  niiB  and 
miniietM  fur  two  violins  and  baas;  an  opera  and 
I  a  l-allet.  All  theKe  wOlkS  WPe  of  good,  correct 
worK  iTirinHliip,  and  some  movements  of  the  sotiataa 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  eamejit  umsical 
feeling  and  character. 

Ilia  son  Lofis,  lK»m  in  1730,  was  also  violinist 
at  the  Upera  and  the  Concert  fepirituel.  and 
publiabed  a  number  of  violin  oompoeitions  and 
some  balletJ?,  \v]:vA\  however  an?  vcn-  inferior 
to  his  father's  wurks.  He  retired  from  public 
activity  in  1771.  C^* 

AUBERT,  FniiBE  Francois  Olivier,  vio* 
lonc  ellibt,  bom  at  Amiens  in  1763,  f"r  twenty- 
five  years  member  of  the  orchcwtra  of  the  Openv 
Comique  at  Paria.  Hia  chief  merit  is  having 
puMi.sIied  two  gixxl  instruction  books  for  tl.e 
violoncello  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  kind 
waa  much  needed.  He  wrote  alao  itring  quar* 
tet--.  Honatis  and  duets  f-r  violoncello,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Histoire  abregee  de  la  mutdque 
andenne  et  modeme.*  [T.  P.  H.} 

AUEB.  Leofolov  bom  May  3S,  1)^4;.  at 

Veszprem  in  Ilunp^r}',  an  emintnt  violin  I'layer. 
was  a  pupil  of  i>rtnt  at  the  Vicuna  Consurvatorio 
and  afterwaids  of  Joachim.  From  1863  to  1065 
ha  wat  laadar  of  the  oraheitin  at  Dttaieldiir^ 
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frnm  1866  to  1867  tki  Hamburg,  and  rfnoe  1S68 
he  ba«  lived  at  St.  Petenibiirg  as  aolo-vioUnist  to 
the  oonii.  though  frequently  vimting  London. 

Auer  hail  all  the  qualitie«  of  a  great  violinist — 
fullness  of  tone,  perfect  mastery  over  all  techni- 
etX  dUBculties,  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  His 
•aooen  in  the  principnl  t^iwriH  of  tho  continent,  as 
well  M  in  London,  has  been  very  great.    [F.  D.J 

AUOARTEK.  The  well-kiioimpQUlo  garden 

on  the  Au,  or  mca<li>\v,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donftu-Canftl,  in  the  Leopoldatedt  auburb  of 
"^^emuK  mterating  to  the  mttndan  from  Hi  hav  i  ng 

been,  like  our  own  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  the 
place  of  performance— often  first  performance — 
of  many  a  masterpiece.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
public  by  the  Em p>eror  Joseph  II,  and  was  opened 
OB  April  30,  1775.  At  first  it  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  wood ;  then  a  ganlen  — '  the 
TuOeriee  gaiden  of  Vienna*— bnt  after  »  time 
ft  eoncert-room  was  built,  and  in  17S2  summer 
morning  concerts  were  started  by  Martin,  a 
well-known  entrepreneur  of  the  day,  in  asMwijfe- 
tion  with  Mo/^nrt,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
genius.  Mozart  mentions  the  project  in  a  letter 
(May  18,  178a)  te  hia  &ther,  and  the  firHt  series 
of  the  concerts  opene<l  on  the  26th  of  May,  under 
brilliant  patronage,  attracted  partly  by  the  novelty 
of  mnaie  a»  nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  spot,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  mu.sic 
announced.  The  enterprise  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, mutil*  about  the  year  1800,  the  ooooerts 
were  dirtcted  by  Schoppanziyh,  the  violin-player, 
of  Beethoven  notoriety-  They  did  not  however 
maintain  Hmr  high  eharacter  or  their  pepularity, 
but  had  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  similar 
inatitutions  which  aim  over  the  lu-a(l»  of  those 
whom  tiiey  wish  to  attraei.  In  1^13  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  '  Hof  Traiteur' and  Wranitzky 
the  musuaan.  By  1830  performers  of  eminence 
had  OMnd  to  appear,  then  the  peHbnnanoeB  in 
the  Augarten  dwindled  to  one  on  the  ist  May,  a 
great  annual  festival  with  the  Viennese  ;  and  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether  in  favour  of  other 
■pots  more  fayhionable  or  lees  remote,  and  the 
garden  reverted  to  its  original  use  as  a  mere  place 
for  walking  and  lounging.  But  its  uiusical  glories 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  Mozart  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  at  least  one  scries  of  concerts,  at 
each  of  which  some  great  symphony  or  cnncerto 
was  doubtlen  heard  for  the  first  time  ;  an<l  here 
Beethoven  producetl  one  (if  not  more)  of  his 
masterpieces — the  Kreutzer  sonata,  which  was 
played  there  (May  1803)  by  Bridgetower  and 
himself,  the  two  first  movements  being  read  from 
autograph  and  copy  dahhcd  down  only  just  before 
the  oommenoement  of  the  conoert.  Besides  this, 
his  first  five  syiniihrmies,  his  overtures,  and  three 
first  pianoforte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Augarten.  The  ooncerta  took 
pla<'e  on  Thursday  niornii)„'^,  at  the  cnrinnslv 
early  hour  of  half>past  seven,  and  even  seven. 
Maviedsr,  Onray,  Btste,  dement,  Linke.  Moe- 
cheles,  and  many  oth^r  great  artii^ts  were  ln-anl 
there.  (The  above  information  is  obtained  from 
Haadiok*!  'Omctitweaen  in  WIm^*  and  Bias's 
'Nofeiien.*)  [6.] 


AUGMENT.\TION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  subject  of  a  fag;ne 
in  notes  of  double  the  original  ralae,  e.g. 
crotchotn  for  quavers,  minims  ror  crotchets,  etc., 
an  i  is  thus  tlie  opposite  to  DmiKUTtON.  Or  it  is 
a  kind  of  imitation,  or  canon,  where  the  same 
thing  takes  place.  J>r.  I^njamin  (\ioke"»  ct-lf 
brate<l  canon  by  double  augmenUitiou  ^  engraved 
on  his  tombstone)  begins  aa  tdhnn^  and  la  per* 
haps  the  best  ii 


■riT!r'r.,-rrrri 
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We  subjoin  by  way  of  example  one  of  »  simpler 
kind  by  Gherubinl, 


1^  I 


i 


\Mien  introdaced  into  the  development  of  a 
fut.'ue,  augmentation  often  produces  a  great 
effect.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  Isktter 
part  of  Handel's  chorus  '0  first  crested  l»eam* 
in  'Samson';  the  concluding  chorus  of  Dr. 
Hayes'  anthem  'Great  h  the  Lord';  l)r.  t'mft's 
fine  chorus  'i'ry  aloud  and  shout';  I^k's  '  Ta 
es  Sacerdos"  in  F,  in  his  'Dixit  Dominus'  in  A'; 
and  several  of  J.  Seliastian  Bach's  fugfues  in  hia 
'  Wolilteniperirto  Clavier.*  The  old  It:i.lian 
church  composers  were  very  fond  of  intrtwlucing 
augmentation,  especially  towaida  the  end  of  a 
choral  fugue,  and  in  tlio  bass.  Tliey  would  call 
it  '  La  fuga  aggravata  n^  Basso.'  Fine  examjpLes 
are  found  ip  <AflMiiB*  bj  Leo^  Bauao,  and  Oafiin^ 
in  NoveUo*a  FHswilUam  nmsia      IF.  A.  O.  O.] 

AUGMENTED  INTERVAL.  An  interval 
which  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  semitone 
to  its  normal  dimension.  The  ibUowing  examples 
show  the  aagmentations  of  iatenraLi  ciannwly 
used:— • 

Awnnmlet  MiOnr  Aimnrntod 

VwUmm. 
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MnVtr     AaglMlilMt.  nr 
■IxUl  iharp  Math. 
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4BiL'Ii«Mi()k' 

t  Oft,  'M  raJlmeaiK.'  Xamnana. 
lI>o.  br  iftf..  ti  minor.  Fr.  Bach. 
I  Aww.  Aul,  dM  vtr.'  Cf.  K. 


1  B«.'l«tet  iriaenXuMa.'  r* 
ftlliktiirrtaai>.B». 

tLtk.  l^Mfsi.  leb 

a  

Klrrte.  Low. 

ttBd  2  LlMin,  '  Ihjixb  ' 

■bl'  J.  I'.  Bach. 
llQrtK.  Urmiio. 


Al^WAHL  VORZUGLICTIER  MTJSIK- 
W£RKii,  «  collection  of  ancient  an«l  motiern 
■MMO  in  ttrict  style,  published  with  the  counte* 
n&Dce  of  the  '  Kunigliche  Akadeinie  der  Kiinste' 
of  Iterlia  in  1640  {fivo.  Trautwein).    It  oon- 


as.  Do.  for  €!■•  B|».  JObmdtito- 
M.  Mo  H,  mtBmr.'  BMinhu. 

S&.  t'uvtM.  'Tuoo  io- 
melll. 

9S.  Do.  for  iteti,  A  m\n.  Havunmnn. 
37.  Do.  '  Mat  noii  turbarel.'  Uu- 
c«llo. 

A,  'Ave  Maria.'  Klein. 

M.  tatne.  for  VMt  inO.  R«DnloE. 

40L  Do. 'Tbnniflbiia,'  Vtarilnt. 

 T  •Tllniniiwli'  OiMmil 

«L  Do.  tor  Onw  HmAM.  Virw 

ntbaldl. 
4S.  '  t.ja  maler.*  Aatorva. 
44.  Fiwhetla. '  <"uni  Saiicto.' 
iter. 

Introtl.  .m  l  Fufup  for  <M«.  SI. 

It.  Motet.  U  d'  lamMmo.'    J.  A. 
r«rti. 

4T.  1^ifiM.'HmIMa)k*  O^Bsrrer. 
48.  O^farFlmlBr.  X^B^aa. 

Snme  cri|i|p«  hare  an  Appendix : 

Aria.  '  IiiKeoietco.'  Durante. 
1'...    AiTiui.   J.  S.J5a<:h. 
I'uet. '  uxht  percb*.'  IMellhat. 

'UMylfMM'dlMndort).  BtadeL 
Cbonia  ud  Air  UaraellKnt.  C  1>. 
K.  Hach. 

rhiet  and  t  'honn  (Vorsentewnc) 

lleichanlU 

Polo  aud  I  h<irui  (Do.)  Do. 
I  .\rla.  '  I'lela  iilcoorv.'  Ha.f«. 
[.■^eiia  lUarldda  pen.).  Nauiiiaiin, 
'  Trio.  '  iHtmlnu*.  l.«o. 

'  Uratiai'aud'l>eu»  l  ater.'  F.  F'co. 


mOnk'tVUc*  Bmmi. 

1%. '  Qm«  oHb.-  M.  ITarda. 
S.  Da.  f)r  nw«  itt  C.  Moxart. 
&  Iblrt.ltulactruliat.'  U.£^tz. 
&  rifjluinj  'E«l(rr  Lob.'  2aU«r. 
S  Fii<u»  fi  r  ^  T,-  In  i" 

KlTte.  r.  Mluiet4«r. 

KliMlaA'TaMl'atrus.'  Fh- 


S  Camii.  fanctm'aad '  IIu«anna.' 

r  r.ifur(i/.'i«v«n,tnBb.  Paner- 

B.  BaMk((ii«.  etc  fiaHajrL 
'Tu  •« 
Bai«cBka(«a. 


AUTHENTIC.  Soch  of  the  ecclesiastical 
iso^Im  are  called  anthcotic  M  have  their  sounds 
eaai|vi«ed  nnthin  an  ftctave  from  tlie  final. 
UiJ  are  as  foLluw,  in  urder  of  the  Ur^uriau 


TlRal. 

Dominant. 

DtoD 

A 

i  Phryirian 

E  to  E 

£ 

c 

fi  j  l^jdaa 

FtoP 

f 

c 

7  1  MixolTdian 

G  toO 

D 

1  j  .fioiisn 

Ato  A 

A 

£ 

11 1  kttianarla^tiui 

CtoO 

C 

0 

A  moiie.  or  tone,  or  gcale.  must  be  nmde  tip  of 
the  union  of  a  p<arfect  tifth  (diapente)  and  a 
perfect  fourth  (diateasaron).  In  the  authentic 
^.  the  fifth  is  below,  and  the  fniirth  aliove. 
1  '~><i»  m  mode  i  from  D  to  A  is  a  perfect  fifth, 
from  A  to  the  upper  or  final,  a  perfect 
fi^rth.  In  mode  9,  from  A  to  £  is  a  perfect 
6^  and  from  K  to  the  upper  A,  or  hnal,  a 
fMrtsI  fbortli,  mi  to  on. 

In  all  the«e  the  fifthn  and  fnurth-i  arc  pf  rfect ; 
hat  no  scale  or  mode  could  be  made  upon  B  in 
Mdbrmity  with  tUa  thaanr,  for  from  B  to  F  an 
iKUffrftct  fifth  and  from  F  to  the  upper  B  is  a 
*wie  or  jdvptr/ect  £Mirtb,  both  which  intervab 
we  farUddea  in  the  uioiflDt  eeeleriaatical  melody. 
This  may  fierre  also  to  explain  the  irregularity  of 
the  dominant  of  the  third  mode.  In  all  the  other 
modes  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  is  the 
\l  baft  iatiwthiRlmod^  the  fifth  befa« 


B,  an<l  cnn^eqnently  hearing  forbidilen  relations 
with  ¥  the  fourth  below  it  and  F  the  fifth  above 
it,  B  was  not  used,  but  C  the  sixth  was  sub* 
8titute<l  for  it  as  the  dominant.  It  is  to  be  l)ome 
in  mind  that  melodic  and  not  harmonic  con- 
siderations  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  theoe 
rules,  and  that  the  'dominant'  then  meant  the 
prevailing  or  predominant  sound  in  the  melody  of 
the  tone  or  ooale.  The  prefix  hyper  (or  oyer)  ia 
often  added  to  the  name  of  any  authentic  mode 
in  the  sense  of  upper,  to  distix^ish  it  from  the 
corresponding  plagal  mode,  to  which  the  wovd 
hypo  {under  or  lower)  was  prefixed.  TIuib  while 
the  authentic  Dorian  or  hyperd'^rian  scale  ran 
from  D  to  D,  its  plagal*  the  h>-podorian,  began 
on  tho  A  below  and  ran  to  its  octave,  the 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale.  '£in  feato 
Burg'  and  *  Beenacb  *  are  examplee  of  *  authentio* 
melodies,  and  the  Old  looth  and  Haaovar  of 
'  plagal*  onei.   [Gbboo&iam  Tones.] 

The  meaning  of  tiie  term  'anthentio*  » 
Tarkraaly  stated.  It  is  derived  &x>m  the  Greek 
verb  a&Otrriw,  to  rule,  to  assume  authority  over, 
as  if  the  anthentio  modes  ruled  and  had  the 
superiority  over  thoir  r^pective  plagal  modes. 
They  are  also  called  authentic  as  being  the  true 
moiles  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose;  or  as  authOBlieally  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greek  system ;  or  as  being  formcil  (as 
above  stated)  of  the  perfect  dia|>entti  (or  fifth)  in 
the  lower,  aadof  the  perfect  diatessanm  (or  fourth) 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  scales,  which  is  the 
hannonic  division^  and  more  musically  authorita- 
tive than  the  arithmetical  diviaion  which  has 
the  fourth  below  and  the  fifth  above.  [T.  H.] 
AUXCOUST£AUX,  Abthuk  i>\  bom  in 
Picardy  at  BeaoTBis  (Magnin)  or  St.  Quentin 
(Gomart).  Hit*  family  coat  of  arms  contains 
a  pun  on  his  name;  it  ia  'Azur  4  troia 
cousteaux,  d'aigent  garnia  d'or.*  He  was  n 
singer  in  the  church  of  Noyon,  of  which  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  library  of  Amiena. 
Then  he  became  '  Maistre  de  la  S^nte  Chapelle* 
at  Paris,  and,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to 
a  psalter  of  Godeau  s  published  by  Pierre  le 
petit,  '  haut  centre'  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIIL 
ifo  died  in  1656,  the  year  of  publication  of  tba 
psialter  just  mentioned.  He  left  many  masses 
and  chansons,  all  printed  by  Ballard  of  Paris. 
His  style  ia  remarkably  in  advance  of  hia 
rnnteni|>ornries,  an<I  Fi  tis  belaavoa  him  to  have 
studied  the  Italian  masters.  ^F.  G. j 

AVERY,  JoRir.  A  oelebrated  otsaa-builder, 
who  built  a  number  of  in.'stnimciit.s,  rantring 
between  1775  and  1808.  J^^othing  whatever  ia 
known  of  niaule:  be  died  in  1808,  while  engaged 
in  finishing  the  or^n  of  Cilrli^lo  Cathedral.  The 
organs  he  ia  recorded  to  have  built,  are— iSt. 
Stephen**,  Oo!enian-street.  1775;  CroydonChnrdi, 
Surrey,  1794  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1866);  Win- 
chester Ca^edral,  1799;  Christ  Church,  Bath, 
1800 ;  St.  Bilaigaret*e  Qiureh,  Weetminater,  1H04; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge^  1804  (■nme 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Dallam's  organ  was,  no 
doubt,  incorporated  in  this  instrument,  but  the 
if  the  Ofigiaal        eneted  tj  Chapman 
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and  Hartop  in  I6o^'^ :  '^cvenriaks  Church,  Kent, 
1798  ;  Carlide  Cathearai,  1808.         [E.  F.  K.] 

AVISON,  CBAi«Lia»  bom  ai  N«woaBlle-npon- 
Tynf!.  in  1710.  'V^Hitn  a  young  man  he  r).xiU*d 
ItiUy  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  after  his  re< 
tun  to  Wtigiand,  became  a  pupO  of  QvabduBl. 
On  July  12,  1736,  he  was  appoinU'il  organist  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholai^  in  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  bb  nrasleal  attaltments,  he  waa  a 
scholar,  unJ  a  man  of  some  h*t«Tarv  acquireTru-nt. 
In  1753  he  published  the  work  hy  which  he  is 
hart  laMmn,  *  An  Eiaay  on  MvoAai  Expremion.* 
It  contains  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  art, 
bat  the  division the  modem  authors  into  classy 
!■  rather  iaaoifal  than  just.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  work  we  find  the  highest  encomiums 
on  Maroello  and  Geminiaui,  froquontly  to  the 
disparagement  of  Hondd.  In  the  following 
yew  it  was  answered  anonymottelj  fay  Dr.  W. 
Hayes,  the  Oxford  professor,  in  a  patnplih;t  en- 
titled 'Remarks  on  Mr.  Avison's  Iway  on  Mu- 
eioal  ExpreenoD.*  Hayes  fx^nte  out  many  errors 
against  t!ip  rnle«  nf  rnmpowition  in  tlie  works  of 
Aviaon  ;  and  infers  from  thenrc  that  Lih  tikili  in 
the  aeienoe  wee  not  very  profound.  He  then 
pnirofds  tn  pxamitit!  the  book  itself,  and  seldom 
tails  to  establiiih  his  point,  and  prove  his  adver> 
maj  in  the  wrong.  Before  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
■ame  year,  Avison  re  publinlK-d  his  Essay,  with 
m  reply  to  those  llemarks,  in  which  he  was 
Masted  the  learned  Dr.  Jorlfn,  who  added 
■  *A  Ix;tter  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Anoaenta.'  In  1757  Avison  joined  John 
Oartii,  ocfaaiet  of  Barhjon,  In  editing  an  edition 
of  >r:iri llo's  Psiilini*.  adapted  to  Eni,'!i-^h  words. 
Me  prc'tixod  to  the  first  volume  a  Life  of  Mar- 
cello,  and  some  introductory  remarka. 

As  a  eonipvoser.  Avison  is  known,  if  at  all,  by 
his  concertoa.  Of  thef«e  he  publiabed  &ro  eeta 
for  »  full  band  of  striu^'ed  imtnunentik  eome 
quartets  and  trios,  and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
harpsicbord  and  two  violins — a  speciea  of  oomposi- 
tkm  Itttle  known  In  Bngland  until  his  time.  The 
once  favourite  air,  '  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,'  is 
found  in  one  of  the  concertos.  Gemininni  held 
his  pupil  in  high  esteem,  and  in  1 760  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Newcastle.  }It>  died  in  1770,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
tliere.  He  was  succeeded  as  uj^auist  of  St. 
Nicholas  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  former 
difxl  in  1793;  the  latter  in  181  f».  (Hawkins, 
UUt.  ;  Kippis,  JJiog.  lirit. ;  Biiuid,  Ncwcuttle, 
etc.)  tB.  F.  B.] 

AVOGLTO,  SiCN'nnA,  wn-;  nnc  of  thonO  who 

accumpaniod  Uandel  in  hi^  vlMit  to  Ireland,  at 
th«  end  of  1 741.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
she  is  called  'an  excellent  singer,'  and  xhc  IiikI 
the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mrs.  (Jibber  the 
eoprano  muaie  of  the  Meariah  at  its  fint  and 
sue  •■•■din:,'  |>orfonnanceH  in  Dublin.  HaniUl, 
in  a  letter  to  Jenuens,  Dec.  29,  174J,  says, — 
Avolio^  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
I.on  !oii.  pl.  a.s»-H  extraordinary.'  She  sang  ag^ain 
in  '  Tlie  Messiah,*  when  given  in  Lundou,  a&xx 
H«ndel*e  reluni  from  DnUin,  dividing  the  eo- 
prano part  Willi  Mn.  CUve.  Belfare  thie  time^ 


she  hat!  !inn!»  with  snref«>»  m  the  '  Alh-^'^n-*.  Pen- 
sero»o,  and  Moderato  ;  ami  she  appeartsJ  suUso- 
quently  in  'Semele'  and  in  'Samson,'  1743.  In 
this  la**t  she  sansf  the  famous  *  Let  the  i'fight 
Seraphim  at  the  first  performance  of  the  oratorio, 
Feb.  18.  [J.  M.] 

AWEETIMEXTO  AI  OELOSI.  UX.  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe-  his  »e<?ond — prodiu>e<l  at 
Pavia  in  1830  or  31,  chietiy  worth  notice  because 
of  the  &ot  that  in  It  Boitoost  imde  his  aeooul 

public  appearance. 

AYLWAHD.  TriF'^noTiE,  ifus.  Jioc.,  was>w>rQ 
in  or  about  1730.  Of  Ids  early  career  but  liuie 
information  can  be  gleaned.  We  find  him  in  175$ 
composing  for  the  church,  and  in  1759  for  the 
theatre.  In  1769  the  Catch  Club  awardod  him 
tlie  prize  nifMLd  for  his  serioae  glee.  *  A  cmel 
fate,*  »  suqtrifiinfj  dLX-inlon,  as  one  of  the  oom- 
peting  cuuipcmitions  was  Ame's  fine  glee,  *  Come 
shepho^  we'll  foUow  the  hearse.*  On  Jqim  5, 
1 771,  Aylwanl  was  ap|)Oint^d  TV  fr-^s-r  (,f  >ru!.ic 
in  Ureaham  Ooll^^.  in  1784  ha  hmi  notuiuated 
<att  of  the  nwrfstant  direoton  of  the  Conupqino- 
ration  of  Handt-l.  In  17SS  he  succeeded  William 
Webb  as  ot^^anist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  George^e  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  Vvw.  19. 

I7tjl,  he  to  >k  the  de<,Teo  of  Bachel*^  of  Muidc 
at  Oxford,  and  two  days  afterwards  praoeoded  to 
thai  of  Doetor.  He  died  Feb.  27. 1801.  aged  70. 
Dr.  Aylward  pubh*s]ie<l  '  Six  Iieesona  fur  the 
Oiigan.  Op.  I ' ;  *  Elegit  and  Glees,  Op.  : '  ; 
'  Six  S(Higs  in  Haileq^'s  Invaai<na,  Cymbeline, 
^lidsummer  Night's  Dream,*  etc. ;  and  '  £ight 
Canz(»ete  for  two  soprano  Toices.'  Two  glei^ 
and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  In  Waxrens 
collections.  Hia  church  music,  with  the  ex-  I 
ception  of  two  chants.  Pemain(»  in  manusTript. 
Dr.  Aylward  is  said  <^on  the  authority  of  ikjvvlfc*, 
the  poet)  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  poa* 
»«?'«cd  of  con^^idt  rable  literary  attainments.  Hay- 
ley,  tlie  potit,  iuiicribed  some  lines  to  his  niemor}". 
Dr.  Ayl ward's  great  grettt- nephew,  Theodora 
Aylwar  i,  is  now  (1876)  the  onpuiet  of  Ll&mlatf 
CathednU.  [W.  II.  H.I 

AYRTOX,  Edmund,  Mus.  Doc.,  waa  bora  at 
ni|>on,  in  1734.  and  educated  at  Uie  gnanunar 
Hcliool  there.  His  father,  a  maj^fistmte  of  the 
lioroii^di,  intendttl  1dm  fur  the  Church,  but  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  father 
to  let  him  study  for  that  profession.  lie  ivaa 
accordingly  placed  under  Dr.  Naree,  org&uist  of 
York  ]£neter,  and  made  eiieh  vapid  progrei^ 
that  at  an  early  age  ho  was  elected  ot^];ani^ 
auditor,  and  r€ctor  chori  of  the  collegiate  ohuxch 
of  Southwell,  wheM  he  lenudned  many  y««ra. 
In  1 7^)4  he  was  ajipointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chi^)el  Koyai,  He  was  shortly  afterwmrda 
installed  aa  a  viear-chotnl  of  Si.  PlknlV  aad 
afterwards  1>eCHiHie  one  of  the  lay  clerka  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 780  he  waa  nrotuotod 
by  Bishop  Lowth  to  the  offiee  of  Maeter  of 
tlie  cldldren  of  His  Majesty's  chapels,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Narea.  In  1784  the  \Jt&* 
vetmj  of  Cambridge  B<eatcd  hhn  Doolor  iti 
Miieh^  nme  tinia  aAer  wUoh  h«  wn*  *^«-'^ttini 
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ad  tmdm  hj  tlM  Univeraitj  of  Oxford.  The 
■ndMBi  bj  wUeli  he  obtained  Ms  d^n^*  '  Begin 
unto  mv  God  with  timbrels*,*  w;w  performed  in 
St.  Paui'i  Cathedral.  July  28,  1784,  the  day  of 
genml  thaakagiring  for  the  termination  of  the 
Americui  re? olatioiMiy  war,  and  was  afterwards 
publiilied  in  loore.  In  1 805  he  relinquished  the 
iDiM«nhip  of  the  children  of  the  chapel,  having 
been  allowed  during  many  years  to  exeoQte  the 
dtities  of  his  other  (ifficcs  by  deputy.  He  died 
in  1S08,  aoJ  his  rvuiaius  wury  deposited  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Ajrrton's 
eontrilnitiiin*  t'>  thf  Church  consist  of  two 
cuapkUi  luunung  aud  evening  service,  and 
Kveral  snthmwi  (Jfiti;  Ptrdodieah  ;  Bi<^q.  Diet. 
V.  K.  S.)  IE'  V.  IL] 

AYBTON,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
iKva  m  Lnnilwi  in  1777.  He  was  educated 
loth  sa  a  scholar  and  musician,  and  was  thus 
^uslified  to  write  upon  the  art.  He  married  a 
oit^ter  of  Dr.  S.  Arnold,  which  introduced  him 
ioto  musical  society,  and  he  became  a  fashionable 
tcscber.  r\Y)n  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  in 
1801,  h«  wm  a  cau(iida.te  for  the  office  of  Greaham 
IVofeasar  of  Music,  but  was  unsuccessful,  on 
•cwant  of  his  ynuth.  Tu  the  pnlmy  da^s  of  the 
*H<xmii^  Chroiiirle'  Mr.  Ayrtau  was  its  bono- 
my  muncal  and  literary  critic  from  1813  to  26; 
wni  be  wr»>te  the  rex  iewa  of  the  Ancient  Concerts 
And  Philhamjonic  t!kx,iety  in  the  'i:Ixaminer' 
ftOB  1837  t<>  1x5  I,  also  gratuiti)usly.  He  was 
»  F^Uow  of  the  Koyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
^  m  uri^nal  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 
He  WM  one  of  the  promolen  eod  memben  of  the 
FHlhanuouic  ^kyeiety  at  its  foundation  in  181 3, 
^'i  rabiequently  a  director.  More  than  once  he  I 
hiUlU  mporlui  port  of  muiaal  diMetar  of  tlM  i 


Kiog'a  Tlieatr^  and  in  thnt,  capadtj  had  the 
mem  of  flnt  Introduciog  Moiart**  'lion  CHo* 

vanni'  to  an  English  audience  in  181 7,  nnd 
afterwards  others  of  Mozart's  operas.  According 
to  a  writer  of  the  period  he  twice,  if  not  oflener, 
regenerated  that  theatre,  when  its  credit  was 
weakened  by  repeated  failures.  In  1823  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clowes 
the  printer,  the  publication  of  the  '  Harmoni- 
con,'  A  monthly  niusical  periixlicil,  wliii  h  was 
continued  for  eluven  years*.  Inilei)t>n(leiitly  of 
the  valuable  essays,  biography,  and  cnticisni  in 
this  work,  it  contains  a  choice  -tion  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Tlie  writing  uf  this 
journal  and  its  criticisms  upon  the  art  were 
much  in  advance  of  anythiiit;  that  had  j)re\ioiisIy 
appeared  in  Kiu^land.  This  was  fullowud  in 
1834  by  the  <Mnsica}  Library,'  a  oollectioa  of 
vocal  and  inBtnimental  music,  consisting'  of  songs, 
duets,  gle^»,  and  madrigals,  and  a  selection  of 
piaaoferto  pleoeo  and  adaptatioiu  for  that  in* 
strunient,  and  extending  to  eight  vohnnea.  A 
supplement  ooint»ining  bictgr^thioal  and  critical 
nottoee,  theatrical  news,  ete.,  WMimed  monthly, 
making'  three  extra  volutiies.  He  wrote  the 
musical  artiolee  for  the  '  Penny  ^dopfedia'  i  the 
chapters  on  murio  in  Knight's  'netorlsl  History 
of  England';  and  tlie  niusioal  explanations  for 
the  'Pictorial  Shakespeare.'  Mis  latest  work 
WM  a  well'ohowii  oolleotion  of  'Saered  Minetrel- 
sy,'  published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  vols.  He 
died  in  185b.  {Imp,  Diet.  0/  Jiiog.j  Frimie 
toureei.)  [B.P.  K  J 

AZOR  AND  2SEMIHA,  or  The  Maoio 
"Rose,  in  tim  e  actn ;  the  Engh'sh  version  of 
bpohr's  opera  Zehire  und  Azob,  produced  at 
Guvflat  GftidMi  Ttun/bn,  April  5th,  1831. 


B. 


TT.f  n.im*»  of  the  seventh  degree  of  tlie 
tatiiral  >cale  of  C.  In  French  and  Italian 
it  is  called  Si,  and  in  German  if  {Sa), 
the  mint;  B  \>e\uz  uri'  cn  to  our  15^^.    T!m>  rf  jinnn 
o(  llxJi  anomalous  axranguuieut  is  expiauied  in 
tbe  utide  AOGIDBIfTALB. 
R  ii  an  important  note  in  the  history  of  tlic 
-i  ui  ^ale,  since  itn  addition  to  the  hexachord 
<'  .:d  •,  which  oomtftined  only  rix  notes,  trans- 
TLi-l  the  hexachord  at  once  into  the  modern 
^  .U«  of  seven  sounds,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
for  the  ae-odled  xnatatioui  or  cAumges  of  name 
wiiich  were  required  whenever  the  melody  passed 
Ujqad  the  limita  of  the  six  notes  forming  a 
beudionl  (•••  tlia*  word>.    Tlie  date  of  the 
recu^niti<m  of  a  t^^venth  sound  in  addition 
to     six  already  belonging  to  the  hexachonl  h 
nesrtain,  but  Bnnnenter,  writing  in  1599, 
»y«Jvs  of  the  ad'Iitional  note  as  nota  (ulventuid, 
from  which  it  would  Mfipear  that  it  h«d  not  then 
wneinto  general  use. 
At  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
flf  apcidantrii  bqgMi  to  be  fd^  B  wm 


the  first  note  which  waa  suhjcc^efl  to  altera'i'm,  by 
btiing  »ung  a  seuiituno  lower,  and  a>i  it  was  con- 
sidered tliat  tiiis  change  ha^l  the  effect  of  making 
the  mekxly  .softer  and  less  Iiarsh.  the  altered  B 
t  \^Jib)  was  called  B  molle,  while  the  original  li  re- 
I  oeived  the  name  of  B  durum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  the  modem  Gcnn.in  designa* 
tions  Ji  dur  and  li  moll  (which  answer  t>>  uur 
B  flat  major  and  B  flat  minor)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  older  T^atin  names,  as  the  mehxly 
which  contained  the  1/  molle,  and  was  on  that 
aooovnt  called  amfiis  meUUf  wM  identical  with 
the  mo^lern  key  of  F  major. 

It  is  on  account  of  B  havinff  been  the  lirst 
note  to  whi<^  a  flat  was  applied  that  the  name 
of  the  flat  in  German  is  B  (also  written  B'  \  and 
that  eoalee  having  flat  si^piatures  are  called  Ji' 
Tonarten. 

T\b  is  tlie  key  in  which  one  of  the  rlarinets  ia 
use  in  the  orchestra  b  set,  and  in  which  horns, 
trumpets,  and  certain  brass  instruments  belong- 
ing to  military  bands  can  be  nukda  to  play  by 
aaaogement  of  their  onraka. 
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The  letter  B.  or  col  U.  in  a  score  u  nn  abbre- 
riation  o{  Batto,  <>r  rol  Amm.  (8m  ako  Acci- 
DKXTALs,  Alphabet.)  [F.  T.] 

HABAN,  GBA0lA2f,a  Spaii:sb  oompoaer,  mnsi- 
ral  direotnr  In  tKe  oatliMnl  of  YMeiidb  from 

\(i-)0  to  1^)65.  His  ma^e*  an<l  motcU,  written 
ior  several  choim,  are  preserred  *t  Valencia. 
A  IWlm  of     it  givon  1^  Buata, 

BABBINI,   Mattko,  a  oatebnled  Italian 

tenor,  was  born  at  Rolof^Tift,  1754.  He  waa 
intended  fur  tlie  practice  of  medicine ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,  took  refuge  with  an 
aunt,  the  wife  of  n  rnnsirian  name<l  Cortoni.  Tlie 
latter  instructed  imn,  and  cultivatetl  hxA  voice, 
making  him  a  good  musioiati  and  first-rate  singer. 
His  debut  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  at  onoe 
engaged  for  the  opera  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Afier  staying  a  year  at  Berlin,  ho  went  to  Russia, 
into  the  aendoe  of  Catherine  II.  In  178$,  he  sang 
with  inooen  at  Vienna ;  and  in  the  next  season  in 
London,  with  Mnra,  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  the  fint  man's  part^  then  befa^  no  male 
eopnuBO  a;Ta&klile.  Aa fiirn meUrad and  know- 
lo<!u:<j  went,  he  was  a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  English  cugnotctnti voice  wm 
pp>daced  with  eiwti^  and  waa  net  ttnmg  enough 
to  have  mwh  effect.  He  sang  again,  h(i»wever, 
the  next  year  (1787),  and  returning  to  Italy  in 
I789»  appeared  In  CimArma's  *Onsi,*  uid  waa 
aft<  rwardfi  ongnged  at  Turin.  Tn  1793,  the  King 
of  IVuiiiiia  recalled  hioi  to  BerUn,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  open  of  'Dario.' 
During  the  next  Um  ynrs  bf  pnng  nt  the  prin- 
cipal Theatres  of  Italy,  and  ai)|)eHrud  iu  1H02,  sA 
Bologna,  though  then  50  years  old,  in  the '  Manlj' 
of  Nioi-olini,  and  Mayer's  'Mi>ttri  Eletjsini.' 
He  now  retired  from  the  stage  and  settled  in  hiii 
native  town,  where  he  lived  generally  esteemed 
and  honoured  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  his 
riches:  and  died  Sept.  21,  1816.  His  friend, 
Doctor  Piotro  Brighenti,  published  'Elogio  di 
Matteo  Babbini,'  Bcilogna,  1822.  [J.  M.} 

BA(X/USI,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  mcmk  and 
nrarieat  eompoaer  of  the  t6Ui  oentmy.  The  datee 

of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  we  find 
him  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  catliedral  of 
Yeron*  in  1590.  Beipione  Cerreto  givM  an 
indication  of  hin  rxn;  *  » ii.)oh  by  saying  that  he 
liad  com[>ot.e<i  wurkd  previously  to  1 550.  This 
statement  Fetis  dulwlieves,  but  he  doca  not  say 
wliy.  B-iecuai  wa."?  one  of  the  first  composers  who 
iutruducuil  into  his  accompaniments  to  church 
music  instrumental  parts  in  unison  with  the 
voice,  in  order  to  support  t*i>  singers.  The 
works  in  wliiuh  he  applied  iin^  syatem  are 
printed  ;  the  first  »  intituled  'Hippolyti  Baocusi, 
EocL  Cath.  VeroniB  musicp  magi»tri,  mi»s;e  lre«, 
turn  viva  voce  turn  on  mi  instrumeutoruiji  genero 
cantatn  accommodatlFj^inue,  cum  octo  vocibus, 
Anadino,  Venice,  i  ,^96.'  The  other  is  a  Tolume 
oontidning  the  psalms  used  at  vespers,  with  two 
Magnificats.  It  has  a  firontispiece  occupied  by 
an  analogous  inaorintton  of  even  greater  leqgtn 
•nd,  if  possible^  or  even  Ism  d%ant  Utin^. 
Til*  vest  of  his  eonnwsitioM  ooosiat  prinaipnl]^ 


of  masses,  madrigals,  mottetti,  and  psalms,  and 
were  published  for  the  most  part  during  his 
lifetime  by  Venetians  such  as  Gardano  Vinoenti 
and  Rampazetti.  Isolated  pieces  of  his  are  found 
in  several  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  period. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that 
eontrihuted  hf  him  to  (lie  volimio  dedicated  by 
foiirt^-n  different  lulian  culUpeSMfi  lo  their  great 
coutemponu-y,  I'alestrina.  [K  H.  P.} 

B  A  CH.  Though  the  name  of  Bach  is  familiar  tn 
all  lovers  of  music,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it 
was  borne  bya  veiynnuiaroasfHmlyof  musiciaas 
who  ooovpied  not  merely  hononnlue  httt  prouil- 
nent  places  in  the  history  of  their  art  thn>ugh 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  this  fiunily 
mnsioal  tslent  was  as  It  were  bequeathed,  aaid 
it  8ct.Mn8  almost  like  a  L-iw  of  nature  that  the 
scattered  rays  of  the  gift  should  after  a  hundred 
years  finally  oooasBtrate  in  the  genins  of  Joaamr 
Skbastian,  whose  originality,  dejith,  and  f.  n 
exhibit  a  climax  such  as  only  a  few  great  spirits 
of  any  time  or  ooantry  have  attainsd.    Bat  from 
this  climax  the  artistic  {^niwer  of  tfie  twq  >>egan 
to  diminish,  and  with  the  »e(H>iui  giiueraliun  after 
ius  great  representative  m&s  entirely  extinguished. 
The  Idnton,'  of  the  JIach  family  is  not  only  a 
guide  towards  a  jwit  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness  of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  independent 
interest  of  its  own  tlmmgh  the  f'TTT'nf-Tir<>  of  some 
uf  its  individual  members.   Born  and  hreil  in  tlie 
ThiiringiL;n,  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  family  for 
the  most  part  remained  there  throughout  two 
centuries ;  the  sons  of  Sebaiitian  being  Uie  first 
to  spread  to  more  distant  parts.    This  stationary 
condition  naturally  produced  a  strong  £amily 
feeling.    AcouriUug  to  tradition  meetings  tif  aU 
the  members  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  social 
intensooiae  and  musical  Tecrsatiiant  and  it  aeema 
that  the  brotlien  often  manied  atsteni.  The 
Bachi<  always  learned  from  one  another,  C»r  they 
rarely  had  means  fur  seeking  their  education, 
elsewhere ;  thus  llie  artistic  sense  and  cnpncHj 
of  the  family  was.  :is  we  have  said,  hereditary*, 
and  by  its  undiAturbed  activity  during  n  wbole 
century  beeame  an  important  element  in  tiie 
dpvelojii::t  nt  >f  .f oliann  Seba.stian.   To  thi«  familv 
unity  alm>  we  may  ascribe  the  moral  excellence 
and  cuItiTation  of  the  Bachs. 

Fully  ti*  appreciate  the  importinre  of  tlie/se 
qualities  iu  the  devdupment  of  the  race,  we  must 
consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johann 
8«-lia.stian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  the 
Tbirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  midrt  of  the 
moMl  inditferentism  and  collapse  of  intslleotnnl 
piwcr  which  distinguished  that  unhappy  period. 
Yet  the  huuiieof  Bach  exhibits  aai  ulmui>t  uuiform 
example  of  moral  worth  together  with  a  constant 
endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals  —  qualitv^ 
which  are  all  the  greater  because  under  tiio 
circumstances  of  the  time  tbsj  ooald  Iwrdljr 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  towns  of  Amstadt,  Erfurt, 
and  Eisenach  became  the  centres  of  the  fvas^if  ; 
there  we  find  its  most  important  representatives, 
and  an  unintsrrapted  seqnenoa  thrau^  mtveral 
genemtioBi  fiU&y  tbe  tuine  olBoe;  so  th»^  lor 
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i&sUnoe.  in  Krfnrt  the  town  musicianji  were 
kaovn  w  '  the  Buch«,*  even  though  tbero  hud 
tamed  to  be  aay  B*ch  unong  them.  Another 
prrkjf  of  the  Btnmij  f:4nuly  fevling  (  ami  a  valn.ilile 
*'arce  of  iufunuatiou)  i»  the  ;r«iiealairy  «>f  the 
Bach  (amily,  begun  bj  the  groat  Sebastian  him- 
•elf,  but  dtiefly  oonipoHc<<l  by  hia  aon  Carl  Philip 
Enuuiue].  It  oontaiu^i  hfty-three  male  members 
of  the  f^iniily,  and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  each,  and  the  moat  important 
traato  in  Uudr  live*.   Thin  genealogical  table 


Boon  Iw^'^nme  cireulato+l  anionofst  the  family,  ami 
a  copy  of  it  in  EuLauucl'ti  handwriting  is  to 
be  fiMmd  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  For  M 
anconnt  of  the  Ba<  h-Ufeei«4im  MO  Um  «rtid«  cn 

JUHANN  SEIIvSTIAN. 

The  following  table  exhibita  thechi^f  inembfln 
of  this  remarkjU)le  family,  and  ocmtauia  »U  thot* 
whose  lives  ai«  totiohed  on  bdow.  Tlie  Mnw 
nunusrml  ta  afflud  to  «Mk  in  bolli  gHiflnlogy  and 
biognpliy. 


1.  Hans  Bach, 
at  WtikmartlnMlSBL 


iaeli.t 


Iflft. 


I 


iJoittniMa,  Er/iarL 
Chhstian, 


S.  Hans  B.U^Spiel matin;  t  m<L 


<b  Job.  Quriataiph :  Er/urt  aod  Anutadt, 


r— 

K>Tiili:inl, 
h  i  'r-n  ii  h. 

IS.  Jwb.  iniat. 
RtMenatk, 


 1 

12.  Joll. 


7.  Oeovir 
Oliriitopli. 


R.  Joh. 


9.  Joh. 
Anibrosiui^ 


1 


14.  J  ih. 

Chri-stojih. 

t'.rfnrl, 

1(5 '0-17 17. 


10.  J'.h. 
i;hri!<to|»h, 
Ohr  Iru/r, 

M7 1-1721. 


JL 


S.  Heinrich.  Arn 
1B1&-18W. 

I  

19.  Joh. 
Ifiohael, 
Sr/urt, 

l&iS-Oi. 


\ttadt. 


11.  Joh.  = 
8el>astian,  I 


20.  Maria 
Barbara. 


 1 

16.  Joh. 
L'hriHtoph, 

Etten'ick, 

17.  Joh. 
MicnUua. 

Jnta, 
lCfi»-1753. 


2S.  Wilh. 

Fri«l«inaniL 


25.  C.  Phil. 
£inanud« 


22.  Juh  ChrtKkiph 
Priedrich. 

1712  17»5. 


2i.  Joh.  Christian 


M.  Wilhelm,A(nU^ 


The  tarliest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginninir  '  hell  on  his  »houl<ler.  while  below  is  a  shield  with 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  mention  four  distinct  a  fool's  cap.  Uis  profctision  took  him  all  over 
Vnthf's,  of  wliich  tht!  liwt  only  i»  of  general  the  Thunn^'cn,  and  he  was  weJl  known  and 
iiiU:rot,  bt^uiic  it  'm  that  from  which  Johami  l>eloved  everywhere.  lie  di«d  l6i6.  in  the  yt^ar 
Sebastian  is  tlescended.  Thif^  tfae  actual  musical  uf  ilio  fint  gieat  plague*  Of  Haas's  niaaj 
bcujf-h,  IWfi]  in  Wtrhmar,  a  small  placo  nesir  j  chiMrc-n  three  sons  dcprr\'e  mention  : — 
<^otha.  Haxs  Bach  [i],  the  eldf«t  of  tho  Joii \n.nk.s  Bach  [4  .  l>i)rii  1C04,  apprenticed 
Bscha,  is  mentioned  as  a  Oemmndt'  ViTinnnil-  .-it  Sulil  t<>  the 'Stadt-pfcifer,' became  organiflt  at 
yhnfOujUfd  thvrv  u\  l^f^i .  Tlion  comes  Veit  [j',  SL-hwciiifurt,  anJ  perhaps  also  tirnporarily  nt 
posribly  the  m>u  of  the  former,  l)om  between  .SuLJ.  Altor  an  unist  ttl.-d  lift- antiil^l  tho  turmoil 
1550  aod  60,  and  generally  considered  the  pro-  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wat,  lu-  stttU  •!  at  Erfurt  in 
initor  of  the  race.  He  is  said  to  have  been  1  1635  as  dirtK:tor  of  the  '  Baths  Musikanten,'  and 
a  baker,  and  to  have  moved  into  Hungary  with  .  in  1647  became  or^runixt  in  the  church  th  re, 
luany  other  Evangelicals  for  protection  fnmi  i  thus  representing  lK>tli  ^acre<l  and  secular  music, 
ixnacetkm.  But  under  tlie  Emperor  £udolf  II  I  He  was  the  forefnthtir  of  the  Baobs  of  Erfiurt, 
tiwCkttiolic  reaction  gave  tiie  Jeaaits  the  upper  I  and  died  there  in  1673.  His  anna  w«M  Jofaann 
iiaod,  and  this  caused  Veit  to  return  hoiiie  and  Christian  and  Johaiin  «^gidilia.  (See  b«low, 
kettle  at  Wechmar  aa  a  baker  and  miUer.   The  i  lioa.  la  and  1 3.) 

fmealugy  statts  that  be  lored  and  pmetiaed  |    Hbinrich  [5I,  ham  1615.   Aa  a  bojahowed 

Ui'iiic ;  hia  chiijf  diliglit  wai  in  a  'Cythnii;:t  ti'  a  n  iii  irkablu  t;i-t«!  T.r  orj;aii  playing ;  to  satisfy 
UK^»baUy  a  zither),  upon  which  he  used  to  play  1  which  he  would  go  off  on  Sniidays  to  some 
viifle  mill  -was  at  work.  He  died  in  1619.  |  Deighbouring  town  to  liear  tiie  organ,  then  bmnif 
I^"t  the  real  TOUsital  ano-ntor  of  \,):>  frinilly  was  1  none  at  Wx^hmar.  Tie  rtct  ivt  >i  his  nn..si(-al 
Ha5s  [3],  the  aon  of  Veit.  bom  somewhere  i  education  from  his  Either  and  his  elder  brother 
»i)OQt  1580,  Mkd  mentkmed  aa  *11ie  player* — ^that  Jobann.  pn>bablydurii^bia  residence atSdiwein. 
!■  t>  Kiy,  a  profe.^ional  miisiotan.  He  Wiw  also  furt  and  Suhl,  and  follu\v<>d  hin  fath-  r  to  Kifurt. 
k  carpet-weaver,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of.  In  1641  he  became  organist  at  Arn4tadt,  where 
a  chMrfal  tcmpenunent,  full  of  wit  and  fan.  I  he  died  in  169a.  havintr  filled  his  poet  for  more 
Those  charact»;nj'.ir-<  r^n-  alluded  to  in  a  portrait  '  than  half  a  ct-nttirv  With  him  be^jins  thu  lino 
^^naalj  in  the  po>uM«>iun  of  Emanuel,  in  which  of  AmBta<it  Bactbt.  Ik^ides  his  father's  ^e^t 
W  was  gepwMnted  as  plajiag  the  Tiolin  with  a  musical  gifts  be  inherited  bis  cheerful  diapMUion, 
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which,  ooQpIed  with  great  piety  and  goodness, 

onabled  Un  to  overcotne  the  diMMtrous  effects  of 
the  war,  a.n<\  ko  to  i  his  chndrcn,  all  (if 

them  njfiro  or  less  yilu;<l,  lis  to  enable  them  to  till 
honourable  )ilu  !eA  in  the  hiatoiy  of  nuBic.  For 
the  life  of  Heinrich  we  hnve  comploto  material 
in  liis  funeral  sermon  by  Gottfried  Oleari  us  (Am- 
etadt,  i6q2).  In  his  sons,  Johanw  Curihtoph 
ntul  .Ici]!.\NN  Michael  (see  those  names,  Nos.  16 
and  19)  the  artistic  importance  of  the  elder 
Baohfi  before  Johann  Sebastian  reaches  ita  clt- 
innx.  In  liittor's  '  Or;.'elfreiifuI,'  \<A.  vl.  No.  I4. 
there  is  an  organ  piece  on  the  chorale  'Christ 
htg  in  Todesbanden,*  which  k  ascribed  to  Hei&> 
rich  l^ach ;  of  hb  other  oompodcioiu  nothing  b 
kno^\'n. 

OBBiSTOra  [S),  the  woond  cnn.  bom  1613,  we 

mention  last  bf-caupe  li<;  is  the  gr.inilfa'htT  of 
Johwui  Sttbastian.  After  »  temporan^  post  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  a  ttay  at  jhwttan  in 
Saxony,  ho  settled  at  Elrfurt  in  1643,  as  member 
of  the  •  Raths-Musik ' ;  moved  from  thence  to 
Amstadt  1653-4,  and  died  there  in  J  661  as 
*  Stadt-Musikus'  and  * HofOiIus  kus'  to  the 
Count  of  Schwarzbur^'.  I'ulike  lii.s  linither  Hein- 
rich  he  occupied  hiuuielf  exclusively  with  the 
town  music— the  '  Kunat'Pfeiferthum.'  Finthw 
details  of  his  Ufo  ale  wanting.  His  sons 
were— 

Geobo  Christoph  [7],  bom  1643  at  Erfurt, 
fii  Ht  ?:chool  •  teachi-r,  then  cantor  at  Theuiar 
ntar  Meiuingen,  1668  ;  twtinty  years  afterwards 
reniovi-d  to  Schweinfurt  in  the  same  capaidty, 
and  di*  il  tlii-ro.  Kane  of  his  oompodtiiinis  are 
known  t'>  exist. 

JoHAVN  CHUSTora  [8],  and  his  twin  brother 
JoHASN  AMimosit's  [ol,  l^tni  16^5  >it  Erfurt, 
were  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter that  they  were  regardi?d  as  ourioeities. 
After  the  early  death  of  the  fAtlu  r,  \vli<»  tau^dit 
them  the  violin,  and  after  they  had  completed 
their  years  of  study  and  trarel,  Johann  Christoph 
came  to  Amstadt  as  Hof-Musikus  to  the  Count 
of  Schwarxbunr<  Disputes  with  the  Stadt- 
Mnidkns  caused  the  ^smlssal  of  all  the  oourt 
musicians,  including  Christoph,  but  he  was  after- 
wards restored  to  his  poet.  He  devoted  himself 
to  tlie  church  music,  which  had  been  much 
neglected,  h:;lped  his  old  uncle  Heinrich  in  his 
oflR'ial  %vork  with  the  utmost  tHKinterestedness. 
and  died  iCm)^.  With  his  mm  the  luusical 
activity  of  this  branch  of  the  family  ceased. 
Ambrosius  was  more  important.  He  remained 
with  his  brother  till  1667,  when  he  entered  the 
association  of  the  Erfurt  '  Kaths-Musikanteii.* 
Wo  have  alrcacly  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
vioHni«t,  but  hiti  importance  in  the  history  of 
xnu>ic  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  father 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  lie  left  Erfurt  after  a  few 
ye&r«,  and  in  1671  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
died  in  16^5.  Of  his  numerous  children  we  need 
cmly  mention  the  two  snns  ; — 

JouAsa  Cuai&TOPH  [10],  bora  1761.  After 
receivlni^  inntraetion  frmn  the  eelebmted  oi^gfan* 
plfiver  I'achclt  r  ]  in  Erfurt,  he  became  or;.'anist 
at  Uhrdruii;  and  died  in  ij»t.   Further  details 


about  hitn  will  be  found  in  the  bidgraphv  of  bit 
younger  brother,  the  great  Johann  fitiHsitim 
(^See  tho  artiole  on  him.) 

liavin;^'  thui  sketched  the  peneral  couwe  of 
the  family,  we  will  take  i<»  various  inemben 
in  aljihabetical  '^^t^f^  TBSWrring  Jfthft"!! frlhssHlB 
fur  the  crown  uf  all. 

JoHANX  .Sgidius  [i3l,  yonuger  son  of  tb 
old  Joh.tnnes  of  Erfurt,  bom  1 645,  was  a  member 
of  the  society  directed  by  his  fiUher,  became 
organist  in  Bi.  Midiad*8  Chundi,  and  in  i6$i 
succeeded  Ins  bfMth.ir  .Tohan'X  CnrtTSTlAK 
as  '  llaths  Musik  director.*  Me  died  at  Erfurt 
in  T  71 7.  Of  his  numerous  diildren  onlj  two 
sons  8ur\'ived  him — JoiiAKX  CrnilSTcrH  [14"!, 
bora  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  hi* 

fiifher— and 

JoHAN.v  BKRNn  vRD  [15"].  bom  1676.  He  WHS 
organist  first  at  the  Kaufmanu  s  Cbun^  in 
furt,  then  at  ^lagdeburg,  and  finally  at  ISseDScb, 
where,  in  1703,  he  sucoeede*!  the  older  and  mart 
^unous  JoHANX  Christoph  [16].  These  appoiab- 
ments,  especially  the  last,  give  a  &vourab!e  ides 
of  liis  ability  as  an  otganist  and  composer.  Of 
bis  compositions  there  still  exist  preludes  on 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  fur  klavier  and  suitei  , 
for  orchestra  (or  *  overtoiee  after  the  tiiatm*  r  of 
Telernann,'  m  tliey  were  called^.  The  former 
were  in  the  colk^Liuus  of  Wjtlther.  the  lesico 
graphcr,  which  are  partiy  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
library,  and  the  Litt-r  atnongst  the  r*  iniiiris  >  ' 
Sebastian,  copied  by  hiiuiself.  Johann  Beruiuru 
died  in  1749* 

Another  JoHANN  Berxhard,  son  of  Sf>- 
bastian's  brother  Christoph  [10],  was  h*)ra  i& 
1700,  succeeded  his  Ihther  as  orgianist  at  Ob^ 
dniff,  and  die!  in  1742. 

Johann  Christian  [13],  eldest  son  of  Johaiai 
of  Erfurt,  born  1640,  was  at  first  a  membey  ef 
bis  father's  nuiaicai  society ;  then  romovei  ^) 
Eisenach,  his  younger  brother  .^gidiua  takia^ 
his  plaoe.  Ghrisdan  was  the  first  of  the  ftnilf 
to  L'o  to  Eisenach,  but  in  1 668  we  find  hm 
again  at  Erfurt ;  he  soooeeded  his  father  in  tk 
direction  of  the  mudcal  society,  and  died  is 
16S2.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  bnil!.  r 
.^gidius.    One  son,  Johann  Christoph  (16;^- 
1737)  is  mentioned  as  org  mist  at  Gehren  (n«tt 
Arnstadt),   where  he  succeeded    the  £unor^ 
^^IiCHAKL  (see  that  name,  p.  ill).     He  bi^j 
studied  theology,  but  was  of  a  qoarrelsoiiiA: 
haughty  dispoattiony  and  had  many  oonfliofes  with: 
\m  superiors. 

Johann  Christoph  [16I,  the  moat  fauak.<i.> 
of  this  oft-recurring  namei,'  and  also  tha  nort 
f  imouB  of  the  older  generations,  was  the  son  rf^ 
the  old  Heinrich  [5],  of  Amsta^lt.  and  'vnd 
born  in  1643.  He  was  a  highly  gii  ttnl  nraaieiaai 
and  through  his  own  merits  alone,  inci<»pentJetil 
of  his  illustnous  nephew,  occupies  i»  very  prvi 
niineni  place  in  musical  histocy.  Hie  life  was  csi 
tremely  simjik'.  Ho  wa^  ediicated  hy  his  fistbtfri 
and  at  twenty-three  became  orgauiai  to  t« 
churches  at  Eisenach.  Later  he  »Ino  beesw 
court-organist  there,  and  ditil  in  1703.  Of 
four  sons  we  may  mention  Johanji  ^looLat^ 
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firl  |6<(9-I7$3.  (Sm  hit  BHBM,  p.  113.)  Chrit- 

imrnl  cTrt-llexice,  his  constant  8irivir._r 
tiier  the  b^best  idmlB^  bis  industry,  and  hm  t«ch- 
lictl  pwfiewacjr,  give  Urn  tlift  iDost  momiiicnt 
p'w  an  oiigst  the  clJer  branch  of  the  family, 
lie  waa  oot oolj.  as  the  old  authorities  tell  us,  one 
of  lbs  fttsit  ar?an-plajer8  and  greatflat  ouulno 
panti't?  of  his  day,  but  he  was  alt  igether  one  of 
tht  aott  important  artists  and  composers  of  the 
vhob  17A  cantiny.    Ha  wm  regvded  with 
anliipQted  consideration  by  the  family,  and 
iutli  JobsBB  SehastiMH  and  h;s  son  Emanuel 
lad  (lie  greatest  respect  far  him.    In  spite  of 
ilii^  hu  importaiiee  during  his  life  time  was  not 
Uii^  widely  recognised,  and  afttr  hi8  do.ith  he 
«as  but  too  soon  forgotten ;  but  tliitt  may  be 
e ;        by  the  overpomciiif  fiuiM  of  lus  great 
E      '  ,  by  the  quiet,  rejierved.  Mmple  nature 
3;  -iif  nan,  who  lived  only  for  hi«  art  and  hin 
fmiij,  aa<i  lastly  by  the  nature  of  hia  co«npo> 
Kt'.-'m.    His  ftw  rt  m-iininz  works  prove  him 
to  kve  been  of  •  thoroughly  independent  and 
maati  luture.  whidi,  firaagb  afracted  by  the 
-  of  the  time,  was  so  in  its  own  in- 

•imintl  way.    Having  no  sympathy  with  the 
pmknk  ItaUati  style,  be  sndaa^vTod  to  carry 
!*  th?  .irt  in  hh  ov>n  way.  and  th<,refi>re  to 
i  cerUin  degree  st'xd  aloof  from  his  contem* 
fMsiks.  Tnia  leading  feature  in  the  develop- 
cirtit  of  tLe  17th  c.  ntiiry  1*8  the  rise  of  in- 
itrmacnul  luo&ic, —  the  struggle  of  the  modem 
nim  vith  the  old  eodesiastioal  modea,  the 
'it'tJopment  of  homophony  with  iU  melodious 
(^^Htntctcr,  aod  its  richness  of  harmony,  in  contra- 
^atfwrioB  to  the  6Ld  atriet  poljrpbooy.  The.^e 
t^tf  points  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  time 
v«  Bot  wanting  in  Johann  Christoph.  Hia 
•"•Wnted  sense  of  form  enabled  him  to  give  his 
t"raf'«iti<ms  that  firm  and  compact  structure 
*h«h  wm  a  restilt  of  the  new  principles,  while 
bit  Bs^irski  musical  foeliu^  supplied  due  ex- 
pressioD.  His  moal  important  compoaitiona  are 
h\i  Tr<>iJ  Works,  especially  his  motets ;  the  few 
6ii*t  only  incn;as«  our  rt;;irtit  at  tlie  Ioim  of 
^^rtier  proolb  «f  his  jo-eat  ability.    One  of  his 
W'Tks  -was  a  kind  of  oratorio,  for  double 
•^-■j  sxA  orchestra,  called  'The  Combat  of 
>licb»el  and  the  DwU*  (Bev.  xii.  7-1  s) ;  Johann 
Sela?tiari  valaed   it  very  hi^'ilv.  and  ha<l  it 
perf'jnaed  at  Leipaic,  as  did  Jimauuel  after  him 
at  Hsmbarg.    Eight  of  Ua  moleta  are  given  in 
tie  "Mu^icii  Fiacra*  (of  tlio  Berlin  'Doiuchor*) 
l>y  ^'eidbart  and  Hertzbezg;  and  others  in  a 
wllwtion  by  Naue  (*  Neira  Hotette  .  .  von 
Johtan  Christf.ph  lin.J  J<jhann  ZVIichatl  Bach.' 
f^psg,  Hofmeister).   The  best  known  of  them 
il  'Idi  laase  «eb  MA,*  fiiniiUar  in  Enghmd 
<"i<'.r  the  title  of  'I  wrestle  and  pray."  for  a 
W  time  attributed  to  Johann  Sebastian  himself, 
■a  in  fiust  so  published  by  Schicht  in  hia  six 
His  few  remaining  inatromental  works — 
^lUigenieots  of  chorales,   and  variations  for 
'■rier — are  lew  important,  owing  perhaps  to 
tlkf  aUence  of  Italian  infloance,  and  wero  soon 
is^'i/tteB.     Gfer!  cr  T^-r^i  in  ]t"t*-f'H.sion  of  a  AIS. 
fAuxM  of  orgw  music  on^maxiy  belonging  to 


the  Bach  fiunfly,  eonUiirfng  eight  pieoea  bj 

<1 '  li  'inn  ( 'hriatuph ;  this  invaluulile  book  comprised 
workd  by  all  the  celebrated  orgau-ma^ters  from 
1680  to  1730,  bat  baa  nnfertunately  been  loat 
throogliihe  carelcsdness  of  (  JltIwi-'b  U'i;;itcea. 

JoHam  Eba'st  [18],  the  ton  of  JoaAXH 
BraraaBi^  of  Biaenaob,  bom  1713.77,  atndied 

law  at  the  Luipsic  rtiivcrsity,  and  established 
himself  as  a  lavnrer  at  Eisenach.  He  was  also 
ao  de?er  a  mundaa  aa  to  be  of  great  use  to  hia 
father  in  his  profession.  He  was  at  first  appointed 
hia  assiijtant  in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  ;  he  altto  became  Capellmeister  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  but  kept  up  Ml  hodao  «t  Eisenach. 
Some  of  bis  vocal  pieces  are  pre»er%'eil,  and 
show  that  he  was  aujierior  to  hitt  time  as  a  com* 
\y(mQT  of  aacred  music,  which  ifM  then  rapidly 
j  declining.  One  or  twn  of  liis  compositions  for 
kiavier  are  tu  be  fuund  ia  i:^auer's  '  Aito  Meister/ 
series  2,  bk.  3. 

JoHAXN  MicnvEL  [19],  younger  son  of  old 
Heiuiich,  and  brother  of  Johann  Christopti  of 
Eisenach,  bom  in  1648.  He,  like  his  brother,  was 
educated  by  hiH  father,  whom  he  afterwards 
supported  and  helped  in  his  professional  duties. 
In  1673  he  waa  appointed  orgw^  at  CSehien 
near  Arnatadt,  where  he  died  in  1(^94,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  six  children,  a  boy  who 
died  earif,  and  five  daacrhteni,  the  youi^est  of 
whom,  Maria  Bnrbara  [20],  became  the  first  wife 
of  Johann  Sebastian^  and  died  i7ao.  Johann 
Midiad  had  tiie  same  nature  and  diNtacter  aa 
his  brother,  the  .same  t^imple  piou->  mind  and 
constant  lofty  aims.  In  depth  of  intention, 
flow  of  ideaa,  he  vied  with  hia  brotiier,  but  the 
latter  surpassed  him  in  feeling  for  form.  Hia 
invention  is  remarkable,  but  form  is  always  hfs 
difficulty ;  in  him  we  feel  the  want  of  certainty 
so  chancteriiitic  of  that  time,  which  reealted 
from  the  enn.stitnt  seekincr  nfrer  new  forms;  and 
the  defect  is  Cfiiially  evidi.  i.L  in  his  stiff  counter- 
point. We  may  however  assume  that  with  hia 
great  gifts  Michael  would  Ixave  developed  more 
.  m  this  direction  but  for  hid  early  death.  The 
i  decline  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  especially  felt 
'  in  htB  motets,  because  he  failed  to  build  up 
his  movements  in  the  definite  fonus  demanded 
by  the  new  homophonic  style.  In  inatramental 
nmnic  he  seems  to  hav  -  1  <  n  nin-o  important, 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  acces4ble  to  the 
inflneDoa  of  Italy  tium  his  brother.  Walthar 
says  that  he  wrote  'starke,*  that  is  to  say  're- 
markable' sonatas,  and  his  piec»  were  certainly 
longer  esteemed  tbiot  thoae  of  Johann  Cfarislopn. 
In  the  or<(;in-book  alrea<ly  mcntiuneJ  there  were 
no  less  tlian  seventy- two  fugued  and  figured 
ehorale-prelodea  of  his,  showing  how  mueh  thoaa 
of  his  coiiipositiona  were  then  valued.  Of  his 
vocal  works,  motets,  arias*  and  church  pieoea 
wi^  instrumental  acoompsodmenta,  fofenmnen 
of  Johann  Sebastian's  cantatas,  some  are  still 
preserved,  and  give  a  highly  favourable  opinion 
of  MichaeVs  capacities.  In  the  depth  and  force 
of  his  expression  his  relationship  witih  Sebastian 
is  clenrly  f-lt.  (St-p  th.c  above-mentiotied  col- 
lections ol  .Nauc  anu  ^eidhardtj.  AlichaeU 
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Bach  alao  euployed  liini««l£  in  iiMkiiic  instru- 

meota. 

Tben  is  »  younger  JolHunn  Michael,  bom  in 

1754  or  1755,  whofw?  connection  with  the  fiunily 
i«  nut  quite  dear ;  hu  was  perhaps  descended 
from  the  branch  which  settled  at  Schweinfurt. 
He  became  Cantor  at  Toon*,  aod  also  travelled 
to  Holland,  Eii^jlanil,  and  even  to  America.  On 
returning  to  Germany  he  »tiiilied  at  iJottingta, 
and  (ben  establiahed  himself  as  a  lawyer  at 
Giutrow,  in  Meeklef&burg .  In  1 7 So  he  published 
a  IxMik  or  ]>aiiiphlft  calU-d  *  Kutzc  und  ItytteBaa- 
tiache  Anleitung  sum  Generalbassy'  etc 

JoBAmr  Niootaus  [17],  »  son  of  the  odo* 
brated  Johann  ChriHt'^ph,  bom  1669,  became  ! 
«>rgaiU8t  uf  the  town  aud  univexaity  church  at 
Jena,  and  died  there  1 753.  For  m  long  time  he 
wnn  in  the  position  of  Mtiior  t*)  the  whole  family  ; 
but  none  of  his  ions  lived,  and  thus  his  branch 
died  out  with  him.  He  was  ktumn  ae  a  ocoapoecr 
of  'suites,*  and  a  mass  by  him  in  his  own  hm  l 
writing  existri,  giving  a  favourable  impretiHion  oi 
hb  talents  in,  ^ooal  composition.  There  is  also  a 
comic  operetta  by  him  called  '  Dt  r  Jenaiaclie 
V^'ein-  und  Bier-Rufer*  (The  wine  ami  betir  crier 
of  Jena),  a  aoene  from  Jena  college  life.  Ho 
ac<]iiiri.d  great  reputation  hi  the  uutnufjicture  of 
instruweutH.  Incited,  and  perhaps  even  direclrd, 
hy  Ida  onale  Johann  Michael,  he  made  many 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  pianos,  but 
his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  towards  estab- 
lishing eqoal  tem|>eran)ent  in  the  tuning  of  organs 
•fid  pinnM,  an  idea  whioh  At  that  iiiiiv  met  with 
universal  opposition. 

JoHANirCuBiBTiAN  [s  i1,  known  as  the  Milanese 
«r  E^gliah  Bach,  eleventh  eon  of  Jobuin  Se> 
bastlaa,  and  youngest  of  those  who  aurvived 
their  father,  wo-t  lx)rn  at  Leipsic  in  1735.  Next 
to  his  brother  Emanuel  he  is  pn»babiy  the  beat 
known  amongat  the  sons  of  Hebastian,  and  the 
Diily  one  who  broXe  thnmijh  family  traditions 
by  travelling  and  adopting  uiudtrn  Csshions 
in  oompecltimi.  Hie  Ulunt  was  eortalnly  Tery 
rcmarkalile,  V)iit  hi*  clianwter  and  tempera- 
ment forced  him  into  direciiuus  verv  diUerent 
from  thoae  of  hie  ancient  and  nonoumble 
fhmily.  He  was  only  foiirteeii  wh>-n  his  father 
died,  and  he  tlien  went  tu  livt*  with  his  brother 
Kmanuel  m  Berlin,  where  he  atudieil  pianoforte- 
playincj  and  compoj^ition.  A  eertniu  gaiety  of 
dispositiuQ,  pcM>«dbly  increased  l>y  hi-^  ac<{uaintance 
wiui  Italian  siugen^  led  him  to  Milan,  where 
in  1754  he  beenmc  or^atiixt  of  the  cathedrrd. 
He  wrote  a  gieat  deal  of  vuti»i  umiac  iu  the 
pleasant  and  ttomewhat  aopei^eiul  manner  of  the 
S'eajtolitans  then  in  voi^uo,  wldch  was  in  great 
favuur  w  i  tli  niuger^  and  aniateum.  Inclination  and 
talent  made  him  turn  to  opera,  and  as  he  wiiiheil 
to  devote  himself  to  it  eutircly.  but  cousiuered  it 
hardly  consi-stent  with  hid  position  as  cathedral 
organist,  he  left  Milan  in  1759.  after  mariying 
the  Italian  prima  donnn  URcili»  Graasi,  nod 
accepted  an  appointment  ae  Director  of  Coneerta 
in  London,  wiR-re  he  reniaintd  till  his  death  in 
178^.  He  was  clever,  iatelligent»  and  genial, 
Vttt  in  ipit*  of  Ui       meauMuiem  m  died 


much  in  debt.  The  elo<,'^ce  and  briMIancy  of 
his  pianoforte  compo«iti'> UK  ina<le  him  ihefavuuribe 
of  all  amateur  pianoforte-play  ers,  and  did  much 
towards  the  general  ditfusion  of  the  tiste  for 
pianoforte-pUying.  But  his  greatest  triuuiplia 
were  won  by  his  operas  ;  the  first  was  *  Orsooe^ 
ossia  Diana  vendicata,'  1763.  and  this  wan 
followed  by  nuwy  others.  Some  of  his  sacred 
works,  however,  seem  more  important,  such  aa 
Mimne,  Psalms^  aod  a  Te  I>eam,  where  we  find 
■ttdi  edioes  of  Aeheredttntymarieal  spirit  of  the 
family  as  [)rove  that  Cliristian  waa  still  a  member 
of  the  race.  Buroej  kept  up  an  intimate  ia- 
tereouree  with  Um  tat  naaj  jaam,  and  cirw  n 
dctjiilfdaoiNNmt  of  liim  in  Ua  'Hirtocyof  MinlCt* 
voL  iv. 

JoHAinr  Ciminora  Tvtaamm  fa  a],  oalled 

the  Biickebiirg  Bach,  ninth  Hon  of  Sebajtti&n, 
bom  at  Leipeic  in  173a.  He  at  first  studied 
jortspmdeoee  at  Leipric,  bat  true  to  fiunOy 
tradition  srkon  forsook  the  law,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  became 
a  thorough  musician.  He  finally  entered  thn 
serv-ice  of  Count  Schaumburg  as  Ca|fellmeister 
at  Biickeburg,  where  he  remained  Ull  his  death 
iu  1795,  leaving  behind  him  the  repntnthm  of 
an  ui>richt.  mink-st,  amiriMp  n>.^n.  As  acomfv>s.T 
he  was  industrious  in  all  IjrunchciJ,  especially  in 
omtoiioB  and  pasidon  music,  and  occasionally  in 
opera.  T}ioiii;h  not  attainin<;  the  eminence  of 
his  brothers,  his  cumpoeitions  do  no  dii»credit  to 
the  family.  In  style  he  approachcw  nearest  to 
his  brothw  Emanuel.  He  left  (me  am,  WiLHiuc 
Fbiidbicr.    (See  that  name.) 

WiLHELM  FRiE])EXAN2f  {7}],  Called  the  Halle 
Bacli,  eldest  of  Johann  Sebnstiana  eons,  bom 
at  Weimar  in  1710.   In  the  opinion  of  all  him 
acquaintanced  he  w:w  not  only  the  most  g-ift*^! 
of  the  brotherai,  but  altogether  an  unusually  able 
man.  a  geniua  on  whom  the  flirther  tniilt  ^rmt 
liopes,  and  to  whom  the  brotlit-ru  b>oked  for 
replacing  him.   Unhappily  he  entirely  departed 
from  the  rsapeetaUe  and  hononraUe  wmye  of  the 
r.aclirt.    An  olwtitiate  cliaracter  and  utter  rniir  L.! 
recklettsness  prevented  him  from  attaining  vU*» 
eminraoe  wfedoh  his  youth  seamed  to  prOTiiae, 
and  his  life  exhibits  the  melancholy  speetaele  uf 
a  ruined  genius.    He  was  educated  chiefly  by 
his  father,  who  fully  apprciiateil  his  remaric> 
able  abilities,  and  Jevote<I  Hj)ecial  (-are  to  it ; 
hu  aL>u  received  iuMtructiou  ou  the  violin  from 
Graun.    He  attended  the  *  Thomas  8ohul«»* 
and  afterwards  the  vniiversity  at  Iy«Mp9ic,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  iu  mathematics. 
In  17.^3  he  became  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia   at   Di'e$)den.  and   in  1747  music- 
director  un<l  urganittt  of  St.  Mary's  at  Halle. 
Ue  held  this  office   till  1 767,  when  he  wsta 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  his  way  of  life  becoming 
more  and  more  disorderly  and  dissolute.  And. 
making  him  careless  and  irregular  in  his  dutien. 
Ue  tlMii  lived  without  regular  oooupation 
Arunawick  and  Gottin^en,  awl  also  at  Beitixt, 
where  Forkel,  Ids  fjUher's  biographer.  lookeil 
after  him  with  the  greatest  devotitm  ;  he 
oowiriWMlly  gavn«iio«ttakllM|iaiiDoroi^n, 
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or  windeted  ftboat  ultfi  timvelling  miulciaiu, 

hil  ilway*  smkint;  deeper  and  rleejM^r  Quite 
At  Qie  lut  he  received  an  appointment  »s  Capell- 
neuter  at  Hewen-Darmstaidt,  but  he  nerer  took 
the  poit,  and  dic<l  at  Berlin  in  1784  in  a  state 
of  great  degTa<lation  and  want.    He  waa  the 
gnatflft  orfatt'player  of  his  time,  a  tboroagh 
BMter  of  the  theory  of  music,  in  which  hit 
roQArkahie  smthmatical  knowledge  was  of  great 
Mntosto  him,  a  mastar  of  fagoB,  tad  %tuaotu 
?raproTii*r.    Very  few  of  his  compn?<!tiona  have 
ht*a  punished;  he  only  wrote  them  down  when 
Moniitj  foicad  Jdm  to.  TUa  Aom  with  wliat 
■jdlitj be ooald  ri n  th'se,  Vtit  rA^-n  how  indifferent 
«  Bitter  h  was  to  liim.    The  royal  librw^  at 
Bsfa  pawBSSBi  »  good  many  of  hit  mitings, 
lad  WTne  have  been  printed  in  the  different 
relkctiooB  of  oU  pianolbrte  musiG.    Two  adble 
fmtiBn  w  fnfandaoed  bj  iKmAmMi^  Anfedla 
Goddsrd  at  ihe  Monday  Popular  CoWMrto,  and 
hvn  ben  poUiahed  in  London. 

WnaiLif  FsiEDBicH  Ebkst  [34],  son  of 
tbe  Biickebuzg  Bach,  and  the  last  p(rMidsoin 
of  SebsstiaiL  Bom  at  Buckeburg  in  1759, 
!•  «M  educated  under  his  father's  care  until 
tble  to  perform  in  public ;  he  then  accepted  an 
iaritatipQ  frorn  his  uncle  Chriiitian  in  London, 
Tbere  ke  remainetj  some  years,  much  sought 
After  sod  respected  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
On  liii  onoJe'v  ^l<-ath  he  returned  to  Germany 
»ai  lettled  at  Minden.  On  the  accession  of 
King  Fredetle  WilliMn  JI  of  Ftinria  he  wrote 
*  '  UuIJiiTani^  cnntatft,'  and  was  rewarded  hy 
caH^  to  BiO-lin  in  1790  as  'cembalist' 
to  ti«  Qaeen,  with,  the  title  of  Capellmeister. 
Tilts  pnjt  he  n-raincd  under  Queen  Louise,  wife 
Itvdmc  William  III,  and  after  her  death 
retired  into  pri«»te  life.  He  was  the  teMher 
of  the  rojal  children,  as  he  had  been  of  Frederic 
ViiiisB  ill  and  his  brothers.  He  lived  in  00m- 
l>^Ntfa«iMikt  tin  1845.  At  tlio  tolo  Mid  last 

reprteentative  of  the  family,  he  n  v^i  t.  1,  with  hie 
asd  two  daugh^ters,  at  the  inauguration  of 
tteaMUDUQk  oractod  to  the  memory  of  Johmm 
•Sr^jMtiaa  in  firont  of  the  'Tliomas  Schule'  at 
Imam  in  1845  through  (he  efforts  and  instigation 
«r  JieiidslswjIkB.  With  him  the  deaoendaiits  of 
JofciCD  Sebastian  Bach  Lecarna  extinct.  He 
•IS  a  gc>od  pianoforte  and  violin  player,  but 
Vk  modesty  prevented  him  from  often  appearing, 
Ad  although  ho  wiote  much,  in  many  itjles, 
^ery  little  of  his  mnsic  is  published. 
Cxu.  Philipp  Emanlel  [35],  Uiird  son  of 
^r«f^tian,  often  styled  the  Berlin  or  Hamburg 
i»ch,  bom  at  Weimar  March  14,  1714,  Jlia 
eneraJ  precocity,  quickness,  and  openneisa  to  ixa- 
r^i'^'ns,  inih.ced  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
>  tie  etudy  "f  {  hilo^ojihv.  ^^'•tlt  tliis  view  he 
"cnt  lo  th*>  lliuiua^  SciitK)!  ami  afterwards  to 
w  umrendties  of  I^ijmc  and  Frankfort-on  the- 
••iCT,  where  he  entered  on  tlie  etudy  of  law. 
■iii  the  thorough  grounding  in  musio  which,  as 
aatter  of  conne^  he  hM  noeiTed  from  his 
•tlu^r.  and  tho*  natural  infltif^nce«  of  so  mn'-ical 
hooBef  bad  ^-irtuallv  decided  his  future.  When 
itBtsnd  a*  Vtuttkm  ha  waa  aliaady  not  only 


a  fine  player  but  a  thorough  mtisiclaa.  'While 
there  he  contluoted  a  sing-ing  ewietv,  rvbich  gnve 
him  opportunities  of  composing,  and  at  length 
he  finally  relinquished  law  for  music,  in  1737 
went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1746  nbtninrd  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kammer-musiker  and  cembalist  at 
the  Ck)urt,  with  the  special  daty  of  aocompaay- 
ing  Frederic  the  Great  9  flute  solos  at  the  private 
conoerta.  The  Seven  Years  War  (1757)  how- 
ever pot  an  end  lo  tUa  pleaiani  po^on.  "Bttck 
migrated  to  Hamburg  and  t<x)k  the  direction  of 
the  music  in  one  of  the  churches  there.  In  1 767 
he  aneceeded  Telem«m,  and  this  poet  he  held  tilt 

his  death,  Sept.  <">r  D-c.  14,  17!^^.  As  composer, 
director,  teacher,  and  critic,  his  intiuenoe  waa  voy 
^>at,  and  he  was  beloved  and  respected  botti  hy 
hia  brother  proft  Hs'niiiils  and  by  tho  wh'  lo  town. 
His  goodneas,  pleasant  mannersr  literary  oultureb 
and  great  aotivity  in  mnaio.  all  eomhlDed  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  £sther*s  sons  and  scholarB. 
But  when  we  remember  that  fur  a  Bach  his 
musical  gifts  were  by  no  means  extraordinary — 
&r  below  those  of  Friedemann,  for  example — it 
is  plain  that  he  stands  so  high  because  he  is 
recognised  historically  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable figures  in  the  traaaitloai  period  beiween 
J.  S  Bach  an'!  Ilavdn.  In  such  periods  a  man 
iti  eiuiutiit  and  lutiueutial  more  from  luii  general 
cultivation  than  from  proficiency  in  any  special 
brnrich.  At  the  particular  time  at  which  E. 
Bach  lived  there  were  no  great  men.  The 
gigantic  days  of  Handel  and  Baoh  were  exchanged 
tor  a  time  of  peruke  and  JH>w<^  r,  when  the 
highest  ideal  was  neatness,  smoothness,  and 
elegance.  Depth,  force*  origlaalitjr,  were  gone, 
and  'taste*  waa  tho  most  irnpirtant  wonl  in 
all  things.  But  taste  has  to  do  with  externals, 
and  thenfove  laya  an  nndue  iii  tae  on  oatwaid 
form  in  .'irt,  and  this  wob  the  direction  taken 
by  the  musical  works  which  acted  as  important 
precunors  of  the  ao-eaUed  olaasloal  period.  No> 
where  does  the  tendency  to  formal  construction 
show  itself  so  strongly  aa  in  the  works  of 
Emanuel  Baoh,  and  he  ia  therefore  to  be  regarded 

as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Haydn.  No  doubt 
he  is  affected  and  zestrioted  by  the  tendencies 
of  the  time,  hot  he  had  the  power  of  bringing 
them  together  and  throwing  them  into  artistic 
form,  and  therefore  his  works  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  form  a  right  judgment  of  him  as  a  composer 
he  must  be  regarded  apart  frx)m  his  father,  and 
solely  from  the  |><iint  of  view  of  his  own  time ; 
and  whan  ao  judged  it  is  impoMilile  to  daaj  that 
lie  Purpa^H'''!  mt^t  of  his  cont*'mporaries,  and  is 
of  paramount  uiiportanre  a  connecting  Imk. 
between  the  periods  of  Ham  lei  and  Bach  on  the 
one  hand  and  IlayJn  and  Mozart  on  tho  other. 
His  muHic  ia  wonting  in  depth  and  earnestness, 
but  it  is  always  cheerful,  lughly  finiahed,  often 
full  of  intelligence  and  chann  :  and  in  rer^nl  to 
form,  where  his  relation  to  Uaydn — a  man  far 
more  gifted  than  himself— is  moat  evident,  we 
find  him  in  yi  >!<scs.sion  of  all  those  germs  which 
iu  Haydn  s  hands  sprang  into  such  luxuriant 
growth— the  homopoaiiio  thamatio  noveaaea^ 
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the  cyclical  Mm«t*-form»  and  new  tewtq^  of 

the  orchestra. 

His  compoaitionB  in  all  departments  are  ex- 
traordhiarify  tntmariMH :  »  eompleto  Bat  of  them 

will  he  found  in  Gcrl>er.  TTistorically  his  in- 
■trumeatal  compoutionB  are  the  moct  valuable, 
becMue  ths  devvflopment  of  fho  larger  fenns  of 

infltnmiental  music  is  the  great  cbamoteristic 
of  modem  times.   His  tocu  music,  chiefly  for 
the  church,  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  mo- 
BOtooolU^  »  qaaUty  perhap!?  partly  due  to  the 
dry  and  unenthiisinstic  rationalism  of  that  day. 
Must  important  of  all  are  his  numerous  com- 
positions for  the  clavier — aioSolo  pieces ;  5  a  Con- 
certos with  orchestral  aoooropaniment'^ ;  f^natas, 
Trios,  etc. — in  which  he  h»a  exhibited  and  de* 
velopetl  hia  father  s principktof  technique.  IMany 
of  tjii  H    pieces  have  Viccn  republished  in  the 
various  ooUectioos  of  ancient  music and  hia 
ttrinoipal  work  'Sonaten,  iMibik  Ilondos  und 
rreien  Phantasien,  fiir  Kenn^r  \mA  Lielihaber* 
(6  parts,  1779-87),  was  renubliih^^d  a  few  years 
■hiee  hf  Baumgart.    Of  Ut  ordiettnl  works. 
iR  in  nunilx^r,  several  have  been  recently  re- 
issued by  Breitkopf     Hartel,  and  have  e^ccited 
■o  mndi  intamt  as  to  proeuro  ihem  a  plaoe  in 
the  proi,Tt«nmea  of  Or  li  -tr    ' '  .11-'  r'^  T'.if^h's 
vocal  works  oomioise — a  Oratorios, '  Die  Israelitea 
In  dor  Wiisto*  and  *]>lo  AnfentehTmir  «nd  Him- 
melfahrt  JeHU*;  a  celebrated  'Heilig'  (Sanctiis'i 
for  a  Choirs;  'Melodien'  to  Gellert's  sacred 
songs ;  a  a  Passions ;  sacred  Cantatas ;  Singspiele ; 
secular  songs,  etc.,  etc.    That  he  \v;xs  not  with- 
out ability  in  literature  is  shown  by  hb  great 
work  *  Versuch  ttber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  sa 
q)iel«i'  (a  parts,  1780)  with  examples  and  18 
specimen  pieces.    This  book  de8er\'ee  notice  as 
the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier-playing: 
bat  it  it  mora  important  still  as  containing  the 
foundation  of  tho«c  princtplea  which  were  first 
laid  down  by  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were 
allenruds  developed  by  Clementi,  Cramer.  Field, 
and  Hummel,  intfi  \}m  pianoforte-pla3nncf  of  tlie 
present  day.   Bach  hiys  special  stress  on  refine- 
ment and  taste  in  execution,  in  connection  with 
which  he  ^ves  detailed  rules  for  the  execution 
of  the  ornaments  or  '  Manieren*  then  considered 
•0  indl^MBSable,  and  in  thin  respect,  as  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  authority,  his  work  will 
always  possess  considerable  value.  It  has  recently 
Xmol  ranted  ( 1 857)  by  Sobsllitigr.       [A.  M.] 
BACH,  JOHANK  Skbastiak— 'to  whom,'  in 
Schumann's  words,  'music  owes  almost  as  g-reat  a 
debt  as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder' — yonnt,'e«t 
8on  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  was  bom  at  Eisenach 
March  2T,  1685.    His  life,  like  that  of  most  of 
his  family,  w-as  simple  and  uneventful.  His 
father  be;xan  by  teaching  him  the  violin,  and  the 
ol  1  f  'taVdishf.Hl  family  tratlitions  and  the  musical 
importance  of  Eisenach,  where  the  famous  Ji>- 
liaxm  Ghristoph  was  still  actively  at  work,  no 
doubt  assisted  his  early  development.    Tn  his 
tenth  year  the  parents  both  died,  and  Seb;^tian 
was  loft  an  orphan.    He  then  went  to  live  with 
his  c1i!^r  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  at  that  time 
Ofganist  at  Ohzdnifl^  ai^  under  his  direction 


began  the  clavier,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
his  education  at  tlie  Ohrdruff  'Lyoeiun.*  The 
remarkable  penius  of  the  boy  began  at  ooeo  to 
show  ita^  He  could  soon  play  all  his  IwMons  by 
heart,  and  aspired  to  more  advanced  music.  This 
impulse  his  brother  it  Sfeeuis  did  not  encourage. 
We  are  told  that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  oon- 
tainine:  pieces  l)y  Frohbcrger,  Pachelbel,  Keri, 
Buxtehude,  and  other  oeiebnuted  composers  of  tho 
day.  This  book  beeame  an  object  of  longing  to 
the  young  Sebastian,  but  was  Ktr-tlv  w-itbheld 
from  him  by  his  brother.    Determined  nevextbe 
loss  to  gain  posfiesstott  of  the  volume,  the  boy 
manatjcd  with  his  little  handa  tc  -ct  i-  thm --h 
the  latticed  door  of  the  cuplxmrd  iu  which  it  waa 
kept,  and  at  n^t  secretly  copied  the  wbola  of  H 
by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupic  1  hin^  six 
months.    When  the  stem  brother  as  last  dis- 
covered iho  tridc,  b»  ISM  ttoel  enongii  to  tain 
away  from  the  boy  his  bardly-eamed  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (x-joo)  Johann  Sel^astiaTi 
entered  the  *  MicUaelis'  school  at  Luneborg  ; 
his  be«ttttftll  soprano  voice  at  once  procure*! 
him  a  1  l.i  e  ;i:non:^  the  '  ISr»  ttenscliuler,'  wL^ 
took  part  in  the  church  music,  an<l  iu  rtitiim 
had  thrfr  se^iooUng  free;   Though  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becomins?  acquainted  with  vT>cal 
music,  instrumental  music,  especially  org»n  and 
pianoforte  playinor,  was  always  his  chief  ctody. 
Bohm,  the  organist  of  St.  Juhn'p  Lnneburg. 
no  doubt  had  an  inspiring  eflfect  upon  him,  bat 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offered  a  still  eater 
attraction  in  the  person  of  the  famous  old  Dutch 
nrranist  Reixken.   In  his  holidays  Bach  made 
lu.iuy  expeditions  to  Hamburg  on  foot  to  b<ar 
thiM  great  player.  Another  powerful  incentive 
his  develoi.in<  nt  was  the  ducal  •Hof-kapeUa'  ai 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  measoro  0(fln|MMed 
of  fV«nchmen,  diiefly  oocupied  itself  with  French 
instrumental  mu'?ie.  and  thus  Bach  had  majsiy 
opportuniti^  of  becoming  acquainted  wiUk  a 
branch  of  chamber  and  concert  music,  at  thai 
time  of  great  importance.     After  remjuiuag 
three  years  at  Luneburg  he  became  for  a  time 
« Hofinusikus'  at  Weimar  in  the  band  of  Princ* 
Johann  Ernst,  brother  of  the  reignini::  duk*. 
and  in  1705  was  made  oi^nist  at  Amstsult  ia 
the  'new  cbwdu*    Hoto  he  labourad  trit% 
re      s  eagerness  and  energy  at  his  ovm  d^ 
velopment  in  both  technique  and  theory,  and 
very  possibly  neglected  the  training  of  the  <^afcfc 
choir.    In  1705  he  obtairir  I  a  montlj's  leave  t  ) 
visit  Liibeck  in  order  to  make  acquaintaace  witU 
the  organist  Buxtebnde  and  boar  his  Cmboos 
evening  performances  on  the  organ  during  Ad- 
vent.   He  seems  to  have  considered  Ixia  stay 
there  of  so  mndi  importance  that  Iio  ptvloagea 
it  for  three  months.    This  liberty,  and  his  hAbi'. 
in  accompanying  the  services  of  indul^ng  hii 
fancy  to  the  dtstwrbanoe  of  the  oongregatsM, 
drew  upon  him  the  disappri>1)ation  of  the  chur' h 
autliorities,  but  without  interfering  with  ki«  ^ 
aition  as  organist— a  fact  wirfdi  proves  thattbs 
performances  of  the  young  genius  were  alreadr 
ajiy  rrrinT.  1.    It  .Mcenis  that  his  reputation  as  an 
organist  was  even  then  so  great  that  be  hod 
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received  applications  from  T«rioiu  quarters.  In 
1707  be  went  to  Muhlhatuan  in  the  Thiiringen, 
uul  in  the  following  year  to  Weimar  as  court- 
iKguM.  From  this  time  we  may  ooniider  his 
•CmBh  to  hive  been  oonapleted ;  at  Wcfanar  hit 
finne  as  the  first  nr^'aiiist  of  his  time  reachej  its 
cUioax,  and  there  also  hia  chief  oigan  compoai- 
Von  wore  wntieii,  — •  pnKtnOfUOOa  tnunirpassoa 
and  unsiirpa-sssiblo.  In  17 14,  when  twenty  nine 
|ean  ot  age.  Bach  was  appointed  '  Hof-Concert- 
WBtar,*  and  hia  apbera  of  actlTity  beouno 
con*i>ltralily  cnIarj,'o<l.  An  interesting  event 
took  place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to  make 
jmAjium  tar  the  pmrpoae  of  giving  perform- 
iTXTfs  on  the  onrnn  and  clavier.  On  his  arrival 
it  Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  171 7  he  fouad 
tiiere  a  French  player  of  great  reputation  named 
Ib'^-'ui-irl,  whtwe  performances  completely  carried 
away  his  haarers,  though  he  had  made  many 
maaies  by  his  arrogance  and  intolerance  of 
competition.  Bach  was  induced  to  send  a  written 
diallenge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a  regxilar  musical 
contest,  offering  to  eolye  any  problem  wbkh 
kii  opponent  HhotiH  set  him,  of  course  on 
eonditioo  of  bving  alhiwcd  to  reciprocate.  Mar- 
chand  sgreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  to  himedf 
a  glowing  victory ;  time  and  place  were  fixed 
19011,  and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience 
MMmbled.  Bach  made  his  appearance — but  no 
Marrhand :  he  had  taken  himself  off  that  very 
■oming ;  having  probably  found  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  op|)onent,  ami  no  lon^'er  feeling 
Ute  cooiage  to  meeaure  hia  strength  with  him. 

Ob  hii  retnm  from  Dneden  in  1 71 7  Baoh  wm 
•ppobted  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  by  Prince 
hmpcid  <tf  Anh*lt-C6th«:i.  Thia  voung  prince,  a 
fimt  lovvr  of  nrami,  eateemed  B«eh  so  highly  that 
he  (xiuhl  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  liim,  and 
even  made  him  accompuiy  him  on  hia  journeys. 
Bwii'i  intim  oonsfsted  mercly  in  direetinif  Uio 
Prince's  chamber-music,  as  he  bad  nothing,'  to 
do  with  the  church  muiio  or  organ  -  playing. 
Aeeordinglj  this  period  of  Us  life  proved  ex- 
traonlinarily  fertile  in  the  pnxluction  of  instru- 
menial  music.  A  journey  to  Uambiug  in  i}n 
tvought  Iiim  again  in  contact  with  the  aged 
Reiuken ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  a  candidate 
fat  the  pmt  of  organist  at  the  '  Jacobi  Kirchc,' 
where  he  was  attraoted  Iry  the  splendid  organ. 
In  spite  of  his  great  fame,  and  notwitliyt-tnding 
his  ha  ving  a^'ain  excited  the  most  uuiuixed 
admiration  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hamburg, 
he  &ile<l  to  obtiitu  the  poat ;  an  unknown  and 
iaaigniiicaQt  youug  man  beiug  preferred  tu  hiui, — 
pcesibly  because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks 
for  the  office.  At  length,  in  1723,  Bach  was 
appointed  cantor  at  the  Thomas- iSchule  in  Lc  ipsic, 
*&d  organist  and  director  of  the  music  in  the 
tso  chief  churches.  Cothen  was  no  field  for  a 
Mb  of  Us  genius,  and  the  Duke^s  love  of  mudo 
had  considerably  cooled  since  his  second  marriage. 
£•  therefore  quitted  the  place  for  hia  new  post, 
ttMgli  relainiaff  suflldent  intorest  in  it  to  write 
a  funeral  ode  (^Trauer^Ode)  on  the  death  of  the 
I^DchesB  in  1727,  Uis  position  at  Leipeio  he 
MMtillthaMderUalifo;  thera  he  wrote 


for  the  senrloes  of  the  church  his  great  Passions 
and  Cantatas,  and  his  High  mass  in  B  minor 
(i?.^.^^.  which  exhibit  the  power  of  his  unique 
Kenius  in  its  full  glory.  In  1 736  he  received  the 
honorary  appointments  of  Hof>Componist  to  ttio 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  KapnlbneiKter  to  the 
Duke  of  Weiaaeofela.  In  I747t  when  already 
sofnewhat  advaaoed  in  age,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation  to  Berlin  to  the  eourt  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  where  his  son  Jblmanuel  held  the  post  of 
wimhaKst^  »  ftet  whiefa  made  tho  Icing  desirous 
of  hearing  and  seeing  the  great  master  himself. 
Bach  accepted  the  invitation,  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respset  and  kindness  by  the  king  (April 
7. 1 74 7)'. had  to  try  all  the  Silbennann  pianofortes 
and  organs  at  Pottidam,  and  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  hy  Us  improvisation  on  given  and  Bel&> 
chosen  themes.  On  his  return  to  Txipsic  he 
worked  out  the  theme  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  *  Mumkalinchea  Of  r  '  Ho  now  liegan  to 
suffer  from  hia  eyes,  mid  siibacqueutly  became 
quite  blind.  This  wa^i  possibly  caused  bv 
excessive  straining  of  liis  Bi},'ht.  not  only  witk 
tho  enuniiouii  number  of  his  own  compoiiitiuQS, 
but  also  with  copying  qaantitisi  of  separata 
parts,  and  works  by  other  composeis,  as  materials 
for  his  own  studies :  besides  this  he  himself  en- 
graved more  than  one  of  his  own  pieces  on 
copper.  On  July  38,  1 750,  his  life  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bac'i  vv;i.i  twice  married  (Oct.  17,  T 707,  and 
Dec.  3,  1721)  i  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara* 
the  daughter  ^  Michael  Baeh  of  Gehren,  he  had 
seven  children,  Slie  ditKl  at  Cnthen  in  1 720, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with 
the  Prinee.  Three  only  of  her  bUldren  sorvived 

their  father  —  an  unmarrie*.l  dati<.,diter  an  !  Uvo 
sons,  Wilhelm  Friedemonn  and  Philip  Emanuel. 
His  second  wife,  Anna  Hagdalena  Willkens, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Weissenfels  Hof-Trom- 
peter,  had  a  musical  nature  and  a  fine  voice,  and 
showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artistic  and  mnrical 
feeling  in  his  house,  and  besidea  attracting  foreign 
artists,  ezwted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  uons, 
who  were  onr'  and  all  musically  gpfted.  Tliig 
marriage  pro^iuced  thirteen  more  child:  ri,  nine 
sons,  of  whom  only  two  survived  the  fatlii  i  ^o* 
hann  Chn'stoph  Friedrioh  and  Johann  L'hristian. 

la  Johanu  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive 
development  of  tiie  race  of  l^h,  whion  had  been 
advancing  for  years ;  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  he  proved  himself  to  be  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  most  typical  representative  of  the  family. 
He  btood.  too.  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder: 
with  him  the  vital  forces  of  tho  race  exhausted 
themselves ;  and  fivfthar  power  of  developmsiit 
stopped  short. 

All  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bacbs 
to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  introduction 
to  this  article^  and  which  wem  handed  on  by 
natuxal  dispositioa  at  well  ai  edaeation  aad 
tradition,  ataad  oat  in  Johaim  Sebastian  witii 

1 1  owe  OiU  datoM  Mr.  Oulrto.  tkon^  be  hM  omlHii  sM  aMPtfsa 
«(lto«MiMmMiaWtUii«CffMHk|^  lo.) 
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Ibll  decnrioo  wnA  typieal  elernaM >»  deeply 

religious  B»?ntlment  which,  thoui^h  in  many  points 
doael^  approaching  to  the  pietism  then  do- 
^doping  itself,  yet  mSbisnA  with  a  certain  nalre 
seTerity  to  the  traditional,  orthodox,  fitmily 
yiewB ;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  tlie  proljlcm  of  life 
in  its  deepest  aeiiM ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal 
spirit,  which  was  sati^fif  rl  with  humblo  cir- 
cumstances, rejoiced  iu  tlio  blessing  of  an 
unusually  numerous  family,  and  regarded  the 
fiuQuly  life  as  the  chief  raison  d'etre.  With  and 
Above  all  this  there  was  an  artistic  striving, 
fbimded  exclusively  on  ideal  viewt,  and  directed 
with  complete  8elf-forgetfulnp?!<?  tn  i  l^al  aims 
alone.  His  art  and  his  familv, — those  were  the 
two  polee  aroond  wbieh  BMth  ■  Ufii  mcrred ;  oat* 
wardly,  simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great,  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  prcH 
dnetion.  Wa  activity  was  extraordinaty  and 
uncea-sing.  Beisides  his  official  duties  and  liis 
actual  labour  as  a  compoaer,  which  in  themselves 
alone  are  actotddiii^,  Be  made  copies  ftn*  bimself 
of  other  composers'  works,  including  tlioso  of  the 
Bach  family ;  he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper, 
and  even  ooeopled  ItfmMilf  with  the  manufiioture 
of  instrumental.  He  invented  aa  instrument 
between  the  violoncello  and  viola,  which  he 
called  viola  pomposa,  and  devised  a  piano  with 
catgut  strings  which  he  called  lantan-olsviqynio 
balura.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  mode! 
paterfamilias,  made  the  musical  education  of 
his  sons  his  especial  and  peoidiar  care,  wrote 
educational  works  fur  his  pupils  like  the  'Kla- 
vierbuchleiu '  for  his  son  Friederoann,  and  the 
flunous  'Kunst  der  Fuge,*  and  also  tr^ned  a 
great  number  of  pupils  who  afterwards  them- 
6<-lve3  became  famouB,  such  as  Johann  Caspar 
Vogler,  Agrioolft,  Altnikol,  allenrmrde  his  son- 
in-law,  Marpurg,  Kimlxr-rr,  and  Ludwig 
Krebs.  Bach  s  development  points  to  a  steady 
■ad  inde&tigable  pnnuit  of  a  definite  and  fixed 
aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone.  Ho  had  a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
himself  out  of  hinwdf  with  a  fierfect  unity  of 
pmpose,  holding  rAnnf  fr.  mi  external  influences 
Ui  uie  field  of  lul,  but  rather  drawing  them  to 
himself  and  eo  appropriating  them  through  1lb» 
power  of  his  genius  aa  to  mould  them  into  a 
complete  whole.  If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
to  the  oontinnal  enoroaohmente  of  Italian  opera, 
this  may  be  attributed  less  to  hit  tttiatio  thiui  to 
his  moral  and  religious  views. 

Bach's  importance  for  the  history  of  music 
li&t  in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental 
music,  an<l  aillu'ring  to  the  spirit  of  it.  he 
developed  all  forms  and  sfK-cies  of  composition 
in  an  entirely  new  and  independent  manner. 
The  old  vo<al  F*v]r.  which  was  founded  ex- 
clusively on  polypiiony,  w&n  exliauBted.  Bach 
created  an  entirely  new  vix-al  style  based  on 
instrumental  principlr^^^  rr^rrtr  d  it  to  the  eumnut 
of  perfecUon,  and  there  letl  it. 

Badh**  maateHy  counterpoint  is  generally 
Bpoken  of  tin  the  8pe<-ial  mark  of  his  genius  ; 

ajad  unapproachable  as  he  is  in  thia  branch,  hie 


real  power  TSm  Urn  in  Ha  thnot/t  hmaeshnMs 

facility  and  dexterity  with  which  he  manvet 
the  complicated  network  of  parts,  than  in  ikA 
formal  conformation  of  the  movemsnti  dnd 
resulted  from  this  manner  of  writing;  in  tUi 

he  exhibits  a  conaif^teTicy,  fertility,  and  feeling 
for  organic  completeness  which  are  truly  in- 
imitable.   His  melody,  his  harmony,  aad  Ui  ' 
peritjtls  all  seem  to  he  of  one  mould:  an  in- 
destructible  spirit  of  severe  logic  and  un-  • 
alterable  conformity  to  law  pervades  the  wbole  i 
as  well  as  the  parts.    These  f)rm.al  principles 
are  governed,  pervaded,  and  aniuiated  from  ^ 
to  iMt  by  the  ids*  of  the  musical  compositioo; 
BO  that  the  materials,   though  in  themfeltci 
void  of  expression,  become  imbued  with  m 
inaKhauellUe  deptii  of  meaning,  and  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  form.    This  wonderful  unity 
of  idea  and  formal  construoti<m  sives  the  stamp 
of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Badrs  eompositioBi,  | 
and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which  they 
exert  on  those  who  make  thena  their  etrneit  < 
study.    Beddea  theee  Um  obvioiH  quifilii^  | 
Bach's  importance  in  the  history  of  music  jb' ir! 
itself  in  the  immediate  influence  he  ezert«d  ia  i 
various  ways  towards  its  grater  devdopnnl.  ! 
He  first  settled  the  long  dispute  hetwetn  \^ 
old  church  modes  and  the  modem  hannonie 
system ;  in  his  chorales  he  often  makes  W  d 
the  former,  but  the  hannonie  principle  is  pre- 
dominant in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  Uei  j 
the  root  of  modem  music.    Connected  with  tWl  i 
was  the  'equal  temperament*  which  BaA 
quire<l  for  instruments  with  fixcA  intonatioo. 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  always  timii^ 
pianos  himself,   and  moreover  embodied  to 
artistic  creed  in  relation  to  it  in  his  fmm 
'  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,'  a  collation  of  pi«" 
ludes  and  fuguea  in  all  keys.    Bach's  inflaense 
on  the  technical  pnr*  r>f  piano-plnying  must  not 
be  forgotten.    The  fingering  which  was 
enatomary,  wUkdi  hardly  nude  any  use  «f  iks 
thumb,  and  very  Seldom  of  the  little  fin^, 
inadequate  for  the  perfunnance  of  his  ^'^^  \ 
But  he  stood  oitirely  upon  his  own  gnraeA.  ttd  i 
formed  for  himself  a  new  By.stcm  of  fingrr.tig. 
the  main  principle  of  which  was  the  equ^i  ^ 
and  deyelopnuot  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  Isyi^ 
the  foundation  of  the  mo<leni  8<.>h(.H>l ;  oc  th« 
other  hand  he  laid  down  many  rules  wWci, 
though  no  longer  binding,  to  a  certain  degr«* 
reconciled  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  to^ 
gave  the  whole  sjirtem  a  thoroughly  person*! 
Btamp,  making  it  appear,  like  everything  ebs  rf 
Bach  s,  unique. 

Each  wToto  un'^ensin'dv  in  everv  forra  sod 
liranch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is  enormoa*. 
A  tolorably  complete  catalogue  (by  Emanuel  Bach 
and  Agricola)  is  given  in  Mitzler's  '  Musikalis'  l** 
Bibliothek'  (1754),  of  which  the  foUowini!  i*  » 
summary  : — 

I.  Vocal  WorJit.  Five  sets  of  Sacred  CantAtu 
(Kirchen  Cantaten)  for  every  Sunday  and  llolv- 
day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones,  such  »* 
•Gottes  Zeit  i.-^t  die  l)este  Zeit';  and  othtrt  ft* 
special  occaaioni^  such  as  the  'Tr»uer-ode'  ca 
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ihi  death  of  Uie  Electres-s  of  Saxony ;  5  Pa«- 
•um;  Um  CltfitftiuM  Uratorio  (in  5  parte);  (he 
GitBd  Mmi  in  fi  minor,  and  4  smaller  do. ; 
MotetO ;  2  Magnificats,  5  Sanctiu,  as  also  many 
Stculv  Cantatas,  including  two  comio  ona^  » 
'JBaoernOantate'  and  a  '  Coffee-Cantate.' 

a.  Iiutrumaital  Workt.   A  vast  number  of 
piaao  pi«oc£  of  all  kinds — Inventions,  in  2  and  3 
fartt;  Suites  (6  biooll,  called  'French  Suites, 
«1  6  liifi  'Eogliah  Suites');  Preludes  and 
F':j;T:e*  ani'io^'st    them    the   *  Wohlteijiperirte 
Kituer  m  iwo  parts,  48  Preludes  and  Jfuj^ues 
ii  lU  keys ;  the  *Kiiiwt  der  Fog**;  SobMm  for 
piano  with  one  or  more  instruments,  fimonirst 
the  £unous  (>  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin  ; 
f^jruUd  for  Violin  and  for  YioloBiOdIO  ;  Solos, 
Tn-s,  etc.,  for  iliifcrent  instruments  in  various 
cuail^ioAiioiis ;  Concertos  for  J  to  4  pianos;  Do. 
foTTioHn  and  eihcr instmiaeiito  wiib  ordiMtim; 
Ov.rtares  and  Suites  for  orchestra ;   lastly  an 
eodiea  qoaotity  of  oigan  compositions — Fan- 
tam%  Tbeeatas,  IVeldOM,  Fngnes  and  Mtange- 
mrnU  of  Owndts.    Of  tliis  almost  inexhaustible 
oaai  a  £bw  only  were  printed  duriiuBftch's  life- 
tins^  Hisbb  wer»— die  <  KUvier^ebung,'  or 
Chvier  practice,  a  collect!  n   /f  pieces  for  piano 
tad  ar^m,  in  4  parts  (1731-4^);  the  Musikal- 
■ehn  Opfer/  dedicated  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
ttd  a  few  oilman  arrangements  of  chorales ;  and 
^Mrtiy  after  his  death  the 'Art  of  Fugue' (175  a), 
Ognved  by  Bach  himself,  and  a  collection  of 
Cbonles  selected  by  Emanuel  Bseh  Cmn  Ills 
^Jter'i  CsfitatoiS,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
l^r65-<»9).    Tiie*e  were  aflerwar<li4  reprinted  in 
k  u  ra  complete  form  by  Bnikkopf  &  Uiirtel,  And 
u>  i«43  »  4th  edition  in  score,  ppc-ciall y  arranged, 
poblisbed  in  Leipsic  by  C.  F.  Becker,^  The 
^  msM  of  Bach's  MS8.  however  l*j  ontouched 
an*,  uniuvwn  for  many  years :  the  vocal  works 
•*;[a  to  Lavt  been  moru  esptxially  igaorfcid.  The 
tiiu  UBmediately  following  Bach  had  no  sympathy 
viih  tiw  depth  and  individuality  of  his  genius. 
Xrc^  iia  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  con- 
*>iiBasti  and  ininutabto  oontniinnitisi  and  m 
nvtftJy  composer,  and  with  true  imtinct  set 
Lueuiaelyes  to  collect  and  copy  aU  his  existing 
*<*fa  for  piaao  and  oigaa  wUeh  iihejr  oould 
pn^cure.    But  w  ith  their  ^'enemtion  all  real  in- 
t«re*t  in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
HOC  too  minh  to  say  thai  wtthin  forty  yean  after 
i^'a  death,  his  fiiuie,  though  btill  uuapproacn- 
had  become  a  mere  lii»toric  tradition. 
How  qnieUj  and  how  generally  this  «M  the 
cm:  In  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
Ub  son  Lmanuel  were  esteemed  at  least  as  highly 
■  ^  own,'  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 
UlUer,  one  of  the  moi»t  prominent  and  influential 
^Mrisna  of  Bach's  «»clu)ol,  and  one  of  bin  huc- 
as  Cantor  at  St.  Thomais',  Lcipsic,  m  his 
I«bcnsbeschreibung  berilhmter  Musikgelehrten 
lad  Tonkunstb  r  '    T  «  i  7>i  ^ )  rlnpHv  ndmirea 

oountecpoint  and  part-wnling,  and  Imds  liis 
■•UiM  •  peeoltor'  (jtemdtrbar), 

*  »m»  tm  ■imlib  ■wii^  'TlwiBt  Wslii*  sla  H  Ml 


It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  thai  josl 
mentioned  whidi  first  paTsd  the  wj  bedc  to  the 

underbkinding  of  Bach;  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  the  music 
publish^  b^^  to  recollect  the  existence  of 
these  forgotten  works.  The  '  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier'  was  published  by  Kollmann  in  Txmdon 
in  1799,  *oon  follow  etl  by  the  firms  of 

Nageli  at  Z&rich,  Simrock  at  Bonn,  Kuhnel 
(Hf  w  T'eters)  and  I'reitkopf  A.  Hartel  in  Leiprtic, 
with  number  of  piano  and  organ  works.  The 
six'  unaccompanied  moteti),  for  5  and  8  voices, 
edited  hy  Schirht,  were  published  by  Breitkopf 
&  llartei  as  early  as  iHoi.  In  1800  the  per- 
formances of  Bach's  Fugues  and  Trios  by  SamiMl 
Wesley  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the  organ  of 
Surrey  Chapol,  liondon,  (one  of  the  very  few 
pedal  oirgaoe  at  that  tune  in  England,)  eaneed  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  publication  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
(BSndudl,  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trioe,  all  by 
Wesley  and  Horn.  But  it  was  Mendelssohn  who 
gave  the  permanent  impetus  to  the  growing 
wonhlp  of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  perftnaanoe* 
of  the  Matthew  Pasaion  in  Berlin,  March  12, 
1839^  exactly  one  hundred  ^ean  after  its  produo* 
Uon.  A  powerful  excitement  seised  the  musical 
world  ;  people  began  to  feel  that  an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consummate  power  of  flmnal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  tiiese  neglected  works.  Per- 
formances of  the  Passion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  t«Kjk  place  in  lierlin  and  t>L*e- 
where — e.  g.  in  Breslau  by  the  *  hiog-akademisit* 
under  Moscvius — the  editions  increaaeil  in  mim- 
bor  and  began  to  include  the  vocal  works.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Peters  (datfa^ 
from  1837),  '  Gesammt  Ausgabe  der  iti  tntTnent- 
alen  Werke  Bach's,' edited  by  Czemy,  U  rieix;ukerl 
and  Beitseh,  with  whom  Hauptmann,  David, 
Dehn,  etc.,  were  afterwards  a»'«tKjiated.  Tliis  edi- 
tion is  still  in  progress,  and  includes  13  volumes 
of  pianoforte  wiwks,  13  for  pianoforte  with  ao> 
oompanlment,  iS  f  ^  ther  instruments,  9  for 
oigan;  and  an  exuuUeut  thematic  catalogue  by 
A.  DSrffel  (1866),  spedaUy  referring  to  this  edi- 
'  tinn.  The  mine  firm  has  l>egun  an  edition  of 
the  vocal  works,  and  besides  full  and  compressed 
seoree  of  the  Matthew  and  John  Passions,  the 
Cliristniaa  oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mu.s.x,  and  4 
smaller  ditto,  the  6  Motets^  the  Magnificat  and 
4  Sanctus,  has  published  10  Cantatas  with  piano 
accompaniment— all  at  the  well-known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.  Mention  should  be  made  of  4  Kirch- 
engesiinge,  published  in  score  with  pianoforte 
arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwein) ;  of 
'  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  r  1 7th  Psalm,  and  •  Ijob, 
Ehre,  Weiaheit*  (8  voc),  iiiaued  by  Breitkopfk, 
and  of  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dehn  and 
publiiihed  l.ty  Crantz — all  harbi^gen  of  the  edi* 
tiou  of  the  Bach-iieaelliichiift. 

MendelMohn  wat  not  oovliiil  witii  llie  revival 

*  tkS  IHI    ewa  'Ml  IMM  dka  BkU.*  la  bo*  kaova  to  be 
LCMMaebBMhi 
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of  the  Passion  masic;  throiigli  his  efforts'  a 
monument  was  erected,  in  184  a,  which  p«>rpetu- 
atcs  the  features  of  the  great  master  in  front  of 
tiie  '  Thomas  ichule,'  over  whidk  lie  prasidadt  and 
under  lAio  yery  w!ndowi  of  Ms  Mndy.  Kor  was 
tlio  result  of  Mi'Urlel,^si>hu'8  enthusia^im  to  stop 
here.  In  1850,  the  oeutenaiy  of  Bach  a  death, 
the  'Biieh-G««eIbehAft*  wm  fenndod  al  Leipsic 
for  the  publication  of  his  entire  works.  Tliis 
f^TO  »  real  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  wonhip 
of  Badi ;  the  disooveiy  of  iho  viwapeotod  Ivea- 
Biircs  which  ■wtTo  revealed  even  by  the  fir>t 
annual  volume  led  to  the  I'oundatitm  of  *  Bach 
Societies*  all  over  Geraaaiiy,  wbieh  devote  fchem- 
telveii  tn  the  ]>erfi)rTnnnco  of  his  works.  cspedAlly 
the  vocal  works,  aad  lm\e  thereby  awakened  Hucn 
an  enduring  interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Pas- 
sions, and  Ma.-i.seK  of  Bach  rank  with  HnnH-  rs 
oratorios  in  the  standing  repertoires  ut  all  great 
German  choral  aodams*  Mid  am  regarded  as 
tt-Mts  for  their  powers  of  execution.  No  doubt 
the  hrtst  impuljsc  to  thetw  societies  was  given  by 
the  original  Bach  SodetynMntiooed  above*  ^See 
Bach-Gbsellschaft.] 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the  know* 
ledge  of  BhlIi'.s  works,  we  must  mention  tho 
labours  of  Bobert  Franz,  the  famous  song  writer 
at  Bbdie.  In  the  perfermanoe  of  Baeh  s  great 
vocal  works  with  iu;^tnimental  accompaniment, 
the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Badi's  obligato  aeeompaaimcaits. 
At  concert.-*,  where  Bach  U  most  freqnontly  to 
be  beard  now,  an  organ  not  being  always  atuun- 
able,  FrauB  devoted  hiinself  to  replacing  the 
organ  part  by  nrrangiDg  it  for  the  orchestral 
instruments  now  in  use.  His  thorough  imder- 
standing  of  Bach's  manner  of  vniting,  the  mudcal 
affinity  of  his  own  nature,  make  him  pre  emi- 
nently fitted  fur  this  work.  A  number  of  his 
arrangements,  some  in  full  score,  some  arranged 
for  piano,  have  b«ea  publiahed  by  G.  F.  Leockart 
at  Leipsic 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
must  iirat  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
son  Emanuel  and  his  pupil  Agricola.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Musikalische  Bibliothek*  of 
Mitzler  in  1754,  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  BaeVs  works 
wliich  may  be  considered  authentic  ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the 
MS.  woribi  wUen  oonld  be  diioover«d«  and  is 
the  chief  source  of  all  investigations  after  lost 
M£iS.  The  first  detaUed  biography  of  Bach 
wan  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  G^Sttingen, 

*  Ueber  IW'h's  Leben,  Km-t  un<l  Kuntswerke,* 
3  vob.,  LeipsiCt  i8o3  i  afUsrwards,  in  1850, 
there  appeared,  amongst  othera^  Hilgenfeldt's 

*  J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,'  4to. ; 
in  1865  'J.  S.  Bach,'  by  C.  H.  Bitter  (1  vok. 
8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  ist  vol.  of  Spitta's 
exhaustive  and  valuable  'J.  S.  Bach.'  Tho 
£nglish  reader  will  find  a  useful  manual  iu 
Misi  Kay  SlmtticworUi'a  nBprBteodiqff  'Life.' 


Vm.»,  9;a«M,«lDN.Il.«t«Mla 
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There  are  also  biographical  noti<»s  in  Gerbor, 
Fetis,  and  the  other  biographical  dictionaries; 
and  monographs  by  Mosevius  on  the  '  Matthew 
PasBon'  (Tkautwoin,  1845)  and  on  the  saorad 
cantata*  uid  Attnlm  (Id.  1852).  Id  vob'WIb^ 
terfeld's  well-known  work,  '  J)er  evangelisehe 
Kirohen  Geaamg,'  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
Baeh.  Mention  ahonld  also  be  made  of  Atnpl- 
niann's  '  Erhiutcrnni,'en '  oF  the  'Art  of  Fugue' 
(Peters),  and  of  Uie  admirable  Prefiices  to  the 
variooa  annnal  volamea  of  the  Badi-tieseltsohsft. 

In  Englati*!  the  study  of  P>ach  h^m  hi  f  t  paca 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  ginaller 
strides.  The  performanoe*  and  editions  of  Wea> 
ley  have  been  alrcaly  nientionel.  Tn  1844  or 
45  Meaus.  Coventry  and  Moilicr  pnl>Ii.>!ihed  14 
of  the  grand  organ  preludes  and  fugues  and 
two  toccatas.  Those  appear  to  liave  been  e<litod 
by  Mendelssohn. '  They  are  printed  in  3  staves, 
and  a  se|>arat«  copy  of  the  pedal  part '  arranged 
I'V  Sij,Tior  Dragonetti'  (proliably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mowcbeles),  w;v-i  j>ubli.>hed  for  the 
Cello  or  Double  Buss.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  for  the  organ. 
In  1854  the  Bach  8<^>cirrT  of  London  was  fbrmed, 
the  results  of  which  are  ^ven  under  that  head. 
OnApril  6, 1871,  took  place  tl^  fintt perfonnanoe 
of  the  Passion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wbSA  hm 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  and  has  spread 
to  St. Paul's  and  other  churches.  [A.  M.] 

BACH-GESKIJ.SCIIAFT.  A  German  society 
fonned  for  puljli!<iting  a  complete  eritieal  aditioa 
of  the  works  of  Joir.v  Seihsttw  'nxriT,  in  an- 
nual instalmentti,  as  a  meuioria.  ;  r  lit-  centenary 
of  his  death — J uly  a8, 1850.  Tin  i  i  a  origiivat«'d 
with  St^huinann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  C.  F. 
Becker,  and  the  tirm  of  Breitkopf  Hortel ;  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  Spohr,  Liszt,  and  all  the 
other  great  musicians  of  the  day  (how  enthoid* 
astically  would  Mendelssohn  have  taken  a  lead, 
had  he  been  8{»ared  but  three  years  longer !),  and 
the  praqwctus  was  issued  to  the  public  on  the  an* 
niversary  itaelf  The  response  was  so  bearty  and 
immediate,  hoih  from  musicians  and  amateurs, 
at  liome  and  abroad,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tbe 
feadbtlity  of  the  pronosid ;  {he  aooiaty  wa« 
therefore  definitely  established.  It'*  affairs  were 
administered  by  a  couunittee  (Hauptmann, 
Booker,  Jahn.  Mosdidfla.  Breltkopf  k  Hirtel), 
whose  headquartent  were  at  Leipsic;  the  annual 
subscription  was  fixed  at  5  thalen,  or  1 5«.,  and 
the  pubUoatioaa  are  issued  to  subscribers  only, 
80  as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.  Tbe 
first  volume  ap{»eared  in  December  1851,  and 
contained  a  preface  and  list  of  subscribers,  em- 
bracing crowned  heads,  nobility,  public  libraries, 
conservatoires  and  other  institutions,  and  private 
individuals.  The  total  number  of  copies  sub- 
(R-rilje>d  for  wa<;  403,  which  had  increased  at  the 
L-i.-st  issue  (XXII— for  1873)  t«)  519,  the  English 
contiii;;ent  having  risen  at  the  same  date  fnun 
33  to  56— or  from  57  per  oent  to  io*8 
of  the  whole. 
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Tke  principle?  laid  down  for  editing  Uie 
Tolumei  are  stated  in  the  prefiace  to  voL  L 
M  Ub«i:— TIm  oi%iiial  US.  t»  be  eontulted 
whertiver  po^ible  ;  and  aL«>,  aa  of  extreme  im- 
poftMoe,  tbe  separate  parta»  which  are  otten 
<te  in  BediV  ewn  -wriUng  or  revited  sad 
amctci  Ly  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks 
<(  great  ooaiaequenoe,  both  m  ooirectioni  and 
M  tridoMa  of  hie  imellcel  care  for  the 
perfonnance  of  his  muaic,  often  making  the 
aqwttaMiti  mora  valuable  than  tbe  score 
itidC  When  soeh  or^finab  are  not  obtainable, 
recoune  to  b«  had  to  tbe  oIde»t  copies,  cM|>eciiilly 
those  by  Bach's  own  scholars  ;  or,  in  default  of 
tboe,  the  earliest  printed  edition^  particularly 
viten  israed  during  his  lifeliiiiii.  No  oonjoelaxal 
mdiBgg  to  be  adimtted. 

Hie  discovery  of  tbe  original  MSS.  is  beset 
vitit  di&Milties.    Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  Kinibt^rger  and 
Kittel,  came  hrst  into  the  pos^s^ion  of  his  tions, 
FriedflOHB  and  Emanuel.    Those  entrusted  to 
FrrJtiJ5-v'iTi  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  sold.  Eman- 
iitl,  •  c  Uic  contraiy,  took  the  gn^toHt  care  of 
ht,  ukI  left  a  catalogue  which  has  proved  of 
ruttriil  \ali:e  to  invetitig'ators.    A  portion  of 
Li  cudkctioQ  was  acquired  by  Nageli  the  pub- 
luher,  of  Zftrieb,  bat  the  prineipal  part  is  now 
;lie  P-erlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in  that  of 
Lu<..i<iiK»t}i^irthalf>r Gyn rirT"*"  in  the  same  city, 
whidk  lattsr  eootaiiia  alee  the  MSS.  formerly 
brionging^  to   Kimberger  and   his  ptipil  the 
hiacm  Aooa  Amalia.    The  library  of  the 
Thnnsfifhoel  at  Leipsio  onee  eoatained  a  large 
number  of  cantata.-^,  l>oth  in  score  and  parts ; 
^(  they  were  a^lected  by  Cantor  Miiller 
(itoi-9\  bjmI  OD  his  death  aU  but  a  Tery  email 
p^iruon  had  Tanishe^l.    Thus,  although  the  hulk 
ei  ibt  ezbtiag  autographs  is  now  to  be  lound  in 
Sttfia,  a  eottdderable  anoibflr  remAi  widely 
K^^ttmd  in  pmate  collections,  access  to  which 
^  SKh  purpose?  as  those  of  the  Bach^GeseU- 
idttft  is  naturally  attended  with  much  trouble. 

It  bat  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
x>e&Qf  fni  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 
iiuuid  express  the  oumpoMir's  intentions  as 
:  4riy  as  possible.  Eadi  Tolans  oontaiiis  a  pre 
ftix,  Betting  forth  the  sources  drawn  upon  for  the 
contents  of  tbe  vulume,  and  the  critical  method 
■il^yyed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a  hotit  of 
"tenssting  particulars  on  the  nature  and  nm- 
"Uon  of  Uie  MSS^  on  Bach'a  mtihod  oi  wntmg, 
«  bis  efforts  to  find  tbe  moet  perfect  expression 
bf  Lia  i]r:i?  'ri^  Fhn-.vn  by  the  incessant  varia- 
ions  in  his  nuuieruus  copies  of  the  aame  work), 
•  the  pmetieal  esseutloB  of  Bach's  music,  etc., 

0  that  these  prcfact-^--  in;iv  really  Ik*  said  to 
detain  the  sum  of  tbe  present  knowledge  on 
k  subject  of  Bad»  and  nis  mmio  in  general. 

lit  and  2ud  years'  volumes  were  C'dited  by 
buiptmann,  the  3rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th 
y  Kiets,  tbe  14th  by  KroU,  and  the  rest  hf 
^.  Rusty  who  baa  shown  hiuL^^elf  to  the  world 

1  these  preiaoee  the  accurate  indefatigable  in- 
Hftigatcr  wbkb  bis  friends  h$m  lonp  known 
itt  to  bt.  Th*  faOamiag  eoai]|lete  hat  of  th« 


yearly  issues  to  the  date  of  this  article  ^1876) 
may  not  bo  unwelcome  to  our  readers  ; — 


1. 
1. 

8. 
4. 


USL.  V\nt  Taar. 
("Iturcli  CmIau^.  VuL  1. 
Wie  Khou  lauciiivt. 
Aeb  UoU.  vum  Utxamel 
Aeh  tiuU,  wla  manchaa. 
Chrlit  lac  In  TwttitMwWn. 
Wo  mU  Ich  SI 
Blcib'  bet  mk 

a  lmmmt  oon> 

Ich  kterbeu  f 
9.  r.i  Ut  da*  UcU. 

CInudi OsoMMa  VsLl 
II.  LoMOolIt 
l^  Welnen.  KliicM. 
IX  Hetoa  £«ufMr. 

U.  Wir*     U  nScht  mlt  oiww 
W  IVtiti  (In  wirst  mciue  hcelft, 

Uktt  i.utl  aich  loL»-ii  wlr. 
17.  War  Iiaiik  opfert. 
IK.  Glelcti  mm  >ier  Hacm. 
19.  IT1  nrhiih  ilrh  >ln  tlTisS, 
aa  O  Kwlgkett,  dtt  DoMMTwort. 

Third  Vi-ar. 
Claviar  Worki.  Vol.  1. 
IManBtkmuMtJ 
Kta*l«rOtmDC> 

ft.  L  6  I'artitUw 

Pul  ACotioertotadstSfttts. 

It.  3.  Choral-l-raladwuSMMSi 

ru  4.  Air.  wlUi  SO  Vi 
Toccata  !n  FS  minor, 
loccftia  111  C  nurior. 
ji'uyue  iQ  A  uiliiur. 

I  VH.  i  oiinh  Taar. 
Suii«lhNnet,i 
wa  ruibTssr. 

Church  Cantata*.  TstlL 
Ich  hatta  vtal  liiil  llmBHtiitM 
Jmu*  Dahm  ru  ttch. 
Dii  wahrar  ».ott. 
hiri  uik^rfkrbt  fleiBQiaSi 
K>  lit  nil  lilt  (iiMiildlb 
%.  Ach  win  a-JchllK. 
27.  Wer  *eiv,  nio  u&lw  inlr. 
ak  GotUob  1  nun  gebt. 


■nhTisa 

MMtaBBtaior. 

lti.';7.  SeTciith  Year. 
Churvh  I  aiitaut.  Vol.  i. 
SI.  Der  Biminel  I 
33.  Llabater  Jci4k 
S.  All«kiini«lr.l 
M.  0«wi««V«iMr. 
%\  Gi-M  uiid  Saele. 
SR.  Scliwiu^t  fraudic  I 

77.  Wor  rit  gl»UtK!t. 
>.  .\u»  licfi-r  .Ni.lh. 
ati.  iirlch  (leu  Uuncricm. 
40.  Daiu  Ut  erjcblcueo. 

uas.  EisiittTtsr. 

row  Maaiai  la  F,  1,  O  ■! 


iMl.  Elaraalh  TcSr. 

lfaci>lf.cai  la  O. 

Four  .'-luittuf',  la  0,1^0 

uda  


W«MMrtaar, 

Amora 

C  uiilcnl 


Paaaloo  Miulo  tnm  St.  Johsx. 


Church  Cantata*.  TsLa 

N:)il»ge  di>ch, 
Whtertuba  doch. 


tA. 

aa,  MiirUI 
57.  Bells  lit  der  Mau 
08.  Ach  Oott.  WM  aMMhsa 

Tenion.l 
:  :'  W  f  mlch  llebeL 


Thirfanlh  Ymr. 


rbarobwHirfa  TsLI. 

5  Bonaia*  for  Clsvltr  and  fflala 

Huilc  for  f'1a*l«r  aixS  Violin. 

6  (ionatiu  fur  ditto,  ditto. 

3  ditto  tor  Lliivior  iLijJ  VIoia  dl 
vamba. 

Sonata  (or  Fluta,  Vkilla,  and  flcurad 
taav 

Ditto  for  9  Violin*  and  ditto. 

im.  T«nU>  Year. 

Churcli  f^ntfa'.    VuL  5 
tl.  J«u.  nun  irl  co^.fcp'  ■. 
42.  Am  AU«ud  atMir  ila^Utau. 
a.  Uolt  OUirat  aut 
4i,  Sle  werdau  auchi 
i\  BaMSIri 
4A.  Sd 

47.  War  tIchiattNit 
M.  lehekndarl 

«aiciiss*>'«Bdi 


D«r  Harr  dankal  a« 
tiott  Ut  un*era 
Tbrsa  CboralML 


darter  Worka.  ToLL 

T^i*  French  .^tM. 
Tbe  KnelL\li  .'■ult«B. 


VWirlMnth  Tear. 
Clavier  Work*.  Vol.  3. 

Ctevtv,  t 


Fuberal  OCe 
Baioiiy* 


Tha 


|B6(L  FiftMiith  Yaar. 
Oriau  Worlu: 


Church  CaiiUUas.  \  uU  Z. 
O.  StiBlw— B»etrMiMia. 
AXbM.  (Mwlaa.) 
S3.  Chrlstca,  auct  dlaaealllft 

M.  .'^ti<5t.  viclsh'clua  1 
fii.  81c  werdeu  aui  I 
66.  trfreut  euch,  thrUa 
177.  likli'  im  Uadachtal**. 
r.^.  A  Iki  hat  Gott  dla  W«ll» 
m,  U>ti«  (i«ti  Harm. 
Ta  ^^  *a»i.  Iwtat.  aald  bcivU. 

1807.  ScTantaaiah  Year. 
Cbamber  Ilutte.  Vul.  ^ 
ConccTtof  for  Clarivr  acd  Urcba»> 
II* :  L)  nilLor :  K:  Vi  A|  # 
uttam  i  ¥ ;  it  muwr. 
Coonrto  for  ClaTiM-.  Ftata,  Sat 
VtoUn.  with  Orcbactra. 

ISOL  Klchtcanth  Taw. 

Church  OuitkUA.  Vul.  8. 

71.  Gott  UtmeiM  Kticdg. 

72.  Allef  tt»r  ii*cli  iroite*  WllteE. 
ITS.  llrrr.  *>lu  du  «UI»t. 

Ti.  Wer  ouch  lleb<i.'iiid  teniuu 
TSb  Die  Eleodtn  loUto  WM. 

76.  Ola  UUnmalanabkB. 

77.  OaiollMOstl. 
78. 


I-  -,   XlD^Kynth  Trar. 
iL  ti*tnlj>  r  Uuuc   Vul.  a 
8  Cuncqrtoa  for  Tarluua 
mutt,  «Uh  Orehastra. 

Wa  Tirantkth  Tear. 
Church  CanUU*.   Vok  a 
81.  }t*ui  Mrlda/t. 
n.  Ich  hsbe  caoua 
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M.  Ich  b(o  rervT^Qct. 
ab.  Ich  bin  tin  guter  Hlrt. 
m.  WaMWh.lehH«i«H 
tn  BlitelMMfhrBl 

Ml  wiHMinkbMii 


iDnunu  for  wloiu  taUvttla. 


8  Conc»rt « tort 
ehwtn.   

Eaatcr  Orutorto. 

un  Tweiit7.aaeon4  Tear. 
OmiadtiiUICl 

Churcli  rAuta.tM.  VokNl 
n.  GfloXxX  iel\t  ilu. 
iCZ.  Ich  tub'  U>  Guttatb 
SB.  Vtr  nur  d^n  llatf  QoWi 
M.  Waa  frM'  Ich. 

Christiu  d«r  M  main  T«bca. 
as.  Harr  Uuial.  dw  ala'gn. 
W.1 


rt  fafsluiu' 


[A.  M.] 


BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.    This  society  was 
instituted  in  London  in  1849,  and  its  primary 
objects  are  stated  in  tiie  piroipectas  to  be — 
(l)  the  collection  of  the  musi^  campositions 
of  J.  S.  Bach«  either  printed  or  in  MS^  and 
of  all  works  relatiii|f  to  Van,  Us  funily,  or 
his  music;  and  (a)  tlie  furtlierancc  and  promo- 
tion of  a  general  acquaintance  with  his  music 
by  its  public  perfomuuioe.   Tho  origiul  oom- 
mittce  of  managonunt  oasistcd  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  ^chairman),  Messrs.  K.  Bametty 
G.  Cooper,  F.  R,  Cox,  J.  H.  B.  Daada  W.  Dor- 
rell,  W.  H.  Holmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  B.HoffBley, 
John  HuUab.  H.  J.  lonoob,  O.  lli^,  and  H. 
Smart,  wHh  ffir  O.  Smait  and  Mr.  dpriaiii  Poi- 
tor  as  auilitorm,  and  Dr.  Cbaries  Steggall  as  hon. 
woretary.    Under  the  auspioes  of  tibo  society  the 
first  perfarmaaoe  in  Bngiand  of  tho  'Passion  ao- 
oording  to  St.  Matthew  (Grosse  Passions  Musik) 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  on 
April  6,  1854,  Dr.  Bennett  conducting.  The 
principal  vocalists  were  Mme.  Ferrari,  Misses 
B.  Street,  Dolby,  Dianelli,  and  Free-man,  and 
Messrs.  Allen.  Walwi>rth,  W.  Bolt*)n,  and  Signor 
Ferrari.    Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  princi[i;il  violin, 
Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  ISIr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins^  wan  at  tlie  organ,  the  new  instrument 
by  Gray  and  Davison  being  used  on  this  occasion 
lor  the  first  time.    The  English  version  of  the 
words  was  by  Miss  Helen  k\  H.  Johnston.  A 
aeoond  perfonnanoe  was  given  at  Bt.  Marlift*s 
Hall  on  March  23,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  a:xain  con- 
ducting.  The  audience  on  this  oooasion  included 
lha  lata  Pkiaoa  Oooaort.  On  June  ai,  1859,  the 
Booio^  Ipava  a  performance  of  miscellaneous 
w«ka  1^  Bach,  including  the  Concerto  in  C 
■nnor  iae  two  piaiiofbrtes,  the  Ohaooima  lor  vio- 
lin (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  the  Solo  Fqgue  for 
pianoiiarte  in  D.  The  concert  of  i860,  on  July 
94,  indtidad  tba  fint  deven  moveinenta  from  the 
^lasi  in  B  minor.    Three  years  later,  on  June 
13,  1861,  the  Society  gave  the  first  performance 
in  England  of  'The  Christmas  Oratorio*  (Weih- 
nachta-Oratorium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett's 
direction.    The  Society  was  dissolved  on  March 
31,  1870,  when  the  library  was  handed  over  to 
tha  Boyal  Aoadamy  of  Moaic.  [a  M.] 

BACHE,  Fbascis  Edward^  bom  at  Birming- 
ham Sept.  14,  1833 ;  died  there  Aug.  34, 1858,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  As  a  child  he  showed  very 
great  fondness  and  aptitude  for  mado,  studied 
the  violin  with  Alfred  Mellon  (then  condiictnr  of 
the  Binuinghau  theatre),  and  in  1846  was  allowed 


to  play  in  the  festival 
sohn  conducted  *  Elijah.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  Isft  sehod  il 
Birmingham  to  study  under  Stemdsle  BwuwW 
in  London.  His  first  overture  was  perfonasdat 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Not.  1 850.  and  abovt  a 
year  later  hia'Thraa Impromptus'  Una  first  piaoo 
piece)  came  out.  He  remained  studying  with 
Bennett,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tims 
writii^  ftr  Addison,  Hollier,  and  Lucss,  froQ 
1849  to  53.  In  Oct.  5,3  be  went  to  Leipic^ 
studied  with  llauptmann  and  Plaidy,  and  tock 
occasional  Otgaa  lessons  from  Schneider  at  Dres- 
den. He  retumetl  to  London  (after  a  short  vi^it 
to  the  opera,  'William  Tell,'  etc,  at  Paris)  early 
in  1855.  At  tha  end  of  55  ha  was  driven 
severe  illness  to  Al.nrrs,  but  returned  to  Leipoc 
for  the  anmmar  and  autumn  of  56 ;  then  wsot  (0 
Roma  for  tha  winter,  aalltng  on  old  Cnny  in 
"Vienna,  who  was  much  rkasod  with  him.  sni 
wrote  to  that  efi'ect  to  kistuer.  He  reacbti 
England  very  ill  in  Jone  57,  paaad  Ihil  minUt 
in  Torquay,  and  returned  to  Biiiniq|^illll^  lAilk 

he  never  again  left,  in  April  58.   

Bache  s  pubtiahad  oompomooa  ara  nnatfta^ 
and  indode  four  masurkaa,  op.  1 3  ;  five  charac- 
teristic pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'  Italis),  op.  19. 
for  piano  solo ;  andante  and  nndo  peloBilsai  v 
P^M^  and  onhestra;  trio  for  pluno  and  times 
op.  25 ;  vomanoe  for  piano  and  violin ;  sis  mofS 
op.  10 ;  barcarola  Veneziana.   Also  a  ouiMXftoh 
E  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  two  operss,  'Rii- 
bezahl '  and  '  Which  is  Which,'  all  unpuhhshsd. 
With  all  their  merit,  however,  none  of  thsssflM 
be  aooepted  by  those  who  know  him  aa  adeqoste 
specimens  of  his  ability,  which  wa.^  «nque»ti<m- 
ably  very  great.    His  youth,  hia  impressionaUs 
enthusiastio  diaracter,  and  continual  ill  heahh 
mu.st  all  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment  (rf 
one  who,  had  he  lived,  would  in  all  probability 
have  profod  a  lasting  omamant  to  tha  Eagli*^ 
school.  i^'-, 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.     'Bachelor,'  • 
word  whose  derivation  has  been  much  diiq>ated, 
is  tho  title  of  the  inferior  d^^  conferred  ia 
various  faculties  by  the  Universities  of  this 
country.    In  Music,  as  in  Divinity  and  Msfr 
cine,  the  degrees  given  are  those  of  Bschfi"f 
and  Doctor.  There  is  no  deirrce  of  Master,  u 
•  Arts.'    The  letters  M.D.  and  M.B.  being  »p 
propriated  to  degrees  in  Medidna^  the  abbrevia 
tions  Mus,  D.  and  Mus.  B.  are  empl^^yed  to 
diatinffnish  those  in  Music.    The  degree  « 
Badraor  most,  in  tha  ordinary  oouraa^ 
that  of  Doctor:  it  is  permitted,   however,  ia 
cases  of  great  merit,  and  especially  where  tbe 
candidate  Ima  obtained  a  Ugh  reputation  in  ibi 
art  before  offering  himself  for  the  degree,  to  pa* 
ftt  once  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  witltoat 
having  previously  taken  that  of  Baohekr. 

•Music'  was  one  of  the  so-called  seven  art* 
taught  in  the  monastic  schools  which  aroM  ia 
Western  Europe  onderCSnttlaDiagiia  and  hit  i"^ 
oessora.  The  Universities,  an  ex|>an!«ion  of  tb«K 
schools,  inherited  their  ourxiculum ;  and  doii^ 
the  Middle  Agea  tha 'Alt  Ml 
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lik*  oerUia  other  btancbes  of  kaowledga  in  tbe 
books  «f  BoaOJiM,  »  Rfliittti  toMaar  of  Uw  6tti 

centun-,  wbos«  writinsja  furnished  the  Dark  Agea 
with  some  poor  abredb  of  tbe  Mtenoe  of  the 
misal  vorid.  The  itadj  of  BoeiUtM  wm  • 

p€<i&ntlc  repef'tif^n  of  mathcrnati f-irTjj5?  and 
poportiool,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  ncho- 
istHrism,  ud  ealcii1>ted  to  tvtud  ttHkm  than 
idrance  the  progresa  of  the  art.     Although  it 
WM  a  common  thing  for  the  scholar  iu  the 
lOddle  Agee  to  play  upon  an  instrument  or 
two         e.g.  Chaucer's  Clrrk  of  OxenforJ  in 
lilt  'Prologue'),  it  ia  probable  that  no  practi- 
cal soquaintance  with  music  was  originally  re- 
T'ltn^l  f  r  Ti  rh".^Tee,  but  that  the  srhohir  had 
unly  to  read  m  public  a  cortain  number  uf 
'owcises'  or  diaoounee  upon  Boethius,  a  cere- 
innnv  which  held  the  place  of  examination  in  tlie 
Hitinile  Agc^    We  cannot,  howtvcr,  speak  -with 
Oertaintjr;  for  the  earliest  mention  of  graduates 
ia  music,  \\z.  Thomaa  Seynt  Just  axid  Hennr 
Hsbyngton  at  Cambridge,  dates  no  further  back 
than  1463.    Forty  years  later  a  more  or  less 
ibboiate  composition  appears  to  be  regaitgiy  de- 
amded  of  candidates  fur  a  degree.    In  1506 
Hi(.bard  Ede  was  desired  to  coiii|x>flo  'a  Maas 
with  an  Antiphoni^'  to  be  iolemnlv  sung  before 
He  UidTmity  of  Oxfbrd  on  liie  day  of  hie  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  of  B.-K:helor  ;  and  in  151S 
Jobs  Chaide  was  desired  '  to  put  into  the  hands 
«f  die  FkoetoM*  m  nmm  «id  a&tfphoa*  which 
belji<l  alroaily  comfio.-  'I,  .in  l  to  compose  anotlur 
BUMS  of  five  parts  on  'Kyrie  rex  splendens.' 
n«  iletates  givtm.  to  tib*  Unhrermty  of  OxAfd 
bj  r^ud  in  1636  enact  that  every  candidate  for 
the  d^ree  of  Bacltelor  of  Mosio  shall  compose  a 
|iow  fcr  Itf  fohm  with  instrumental  aeoom- 
psniments.  and  have  it  pulilicl>^  jx-rfonned  in  tho 
'Music  School*  i  sad  though  the  wurdit  in  which 
fts  dtgvee  wm  eoafctrsd  still  contained  a  per- 
miaBion  '  to  lecture  in  every  book  of  Boethiu»,'  it 
would  seem  tbat  mugic  was  more  seriuuetly  and 
SQocessfully  cultivated  at  Oxford  during  the  i  7th 
century  than  it  has  been  beffjre  or  since.  Tho 
toqior  iutu  which  the  Engliith  Univenitiett  full 
doriag  the  1 8th  century  affected  thi9  Tllne  of 
their  musical  diploiuaB.    r'oiiijK)hitinns  were  in- 
deed gtill  requiml  of  candidate*  for  degrees; 
but  the  absence  of  a  bond  jidt  SfXMnination 
readertKl  tlie  degree  of  little  value  as  a  test  of 
penwnaJ  merit,    Tho  reforming  spirit  of  our  ovm 
day  hag  however  extended  itself  in  this  direction, 
•nd  the  following  rules,  depending  in  part  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  Universities,  in  part  upon 
regTjlations  drawn  up  by  the  present  jirofe.saors 
is  ponRumM  of  tho  sUitiitcs.  are  now  in  force  as 
totfae  degi  ee  of  Bachelor  of  Mdrio. 

At  Oxford  the  candidate  m  ;8*  '  i)  pass  a  pre- 
hmhiMy  oxaminatioB  (partly  in  wriUng,  psxtly 
•M  ooer)  ia  HiMnony  and  Ooanterpatnt  &  not 
BWre  than  four  parts.  He  has  then  (2)  to  pre- 
tent  to  the  Profanor  of  Music  a  vocal  compoaition 
containing  pure  five-part  hsormony  and  good  fugal 
oour*'  rj  .  int,  with  acx  ompaniment  for  at  lea.•^t  a 
quiitteu  Stringed  band,  of  such  Iwgth  as  to 
•on^X  from  twenty  to  ftcty  aainntet  if  it  wove 


performed,  no  pubUo  peribnuaDce  however 
being  required,     (3)  A  MOond  exantinatioo 

follows  after  the  int4r\,il  of  half  a  year,  em- 
bracing Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  five  parts, 
CSanoik,  Imitation,  Fnguo,  Form  in  Oonupcdtioii, 

Mu«iical  Hist  rv.  an«l  a  critical  knowledK''  '  f 
the  full  Hcorou  of  certain  standard  compotdtiona. 
If  the  oandidate  is  ncit  already  %  member  of  tho 

University,  he  must  become  bo  before  entering 
the  iiriit  examination ;  but  he  is  not  retjuired 
to  have  resided  or  kept  tenne.  Hie  %tm  amomit 

in  all  to  about  £  1 S. 

The  Cambrid^re  regulations  are  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  There  ii,  however,  only  one  ex« 
anuuation ;  and,  in  additi  n  to  the  subjects  given 
above,  a  knowledge  of  tlic  <iiiality,  pitcli,  and 
a)tnpa.s8  of  various  in^tnuiK  nt-i  is  required.  The 
ruled  of  Trinity  C^dlege,  Dubliu.  -t.ito  that  the 
de;^fe  of  Uachelur  of  Alu&ic  iu  ihiit  college  ia 
iDt<!n<kd  to  show  'that  a  sound  practical  know^ 
ledge  of  music  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to 
manage  and  conduct  a  choir,  or  to  officiate  in 
cathedral  or  church  service.'  The  number  of 
persons  annually  taking  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  ten  years ;  in  1 866  the  number  w.'ki  three, 
in  X  8  74  eleven.  There  does  nut  seem  to  have 
been  »  iimiler  inoraie  st  OMnbridge.  The  de- 
gree  of  Mm.  Bao.  does  not  eodst  in  foieii,m 
Universitiea,  [C.  A.  F.] 

BACHOFEN,  JoHAirv  Caspab,  bom  at 
Zaxldi,  169s,  1b  1718  nnging  master  in  the 

Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  wv-  '  f  the  Zurich 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  as  director  of 
the  'CSiorlMrm-gesellsdiaft'  Amooiaiioii;  died 
at  Zurich,  1755.  His  hymns  were  very  popular 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  his  worku  give  abundant 
evidence  uf  his  diligence  and  the  w  ide  range  of 
hi-)  talent.  (I)  ' Musical isches  Haileluja  oder 
tciioue  und  geistreiche  Ges&nge,'  etc.  (no  date), 
containing 6cK>  melodies  for  two  and  tliree  voioeOt 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  E'glit  editions 
down  to  1767.  {ji)  '  Pa-tlmen  Davidu  .  .  .  sammt 
Fiist  und  Klrchengesangen,'  etc.,  8vo.,  X759 
(second  edition^  (3)  '  Vermehrte  Zusatz  von 
Morgen,  Abend  ....  GetsjiiiyLU,'  1738.  (4) 
Twelve  monthly  numbers  containing  sacred  airs 
arranged  in  concert-style  (concert*weise)  for  two 
and  three  voices;  1755  (4th  ed.).  (5)  Brockei^ 
'  Irdisches  Vergniigcu  in  GK>tt,'  sot  to  music; 
1740  (1000  paget)).  (6)  'Musicalisoho  Bigot' 
rungen*;  1755.  (7)  'Der  fur  die  Sfinden  der 
Welt,'  etc.  (Brocket'  '  rasMon'),  1 759.  (8)  '  Mu- 
sic.  Notenbiichiein,'  sa  instruction- book  in  musio 
and  singing.  [F.  G.} 

BACK.  Tlie  back  of  the  Instruments  bel'mg- 

inj;  fi,>  tij'  violin  tribe  appears  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct functions.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  to 
{Muiioipate  in  the  vibrations  of  tbe  wh<de  body 
of  the  instnnnent,  and  on  the  other  to  act  as 
a  sounding-board  to  throw  back  the  waves  of 
suond.  This  is  why  the  bncdc  is  maally  made 
of  hard  \^ood  (sycamore,  or  harewood),  which, 
although  not  as  easily  set  into  vibration  as  deal, 
the  QBoalnuiterialliDr  the  belly,  is  better  adapted 
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to  the  fulfibnent  of  the  above  fanctlons.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  violoncello  by  one  of 
the  old  makers  with  a  back  of  pine  or  lime  wood. 
But  the  tone  of  such  an  instrument,  however 
good  in  qiuJi^f  fii  invariaUj  wantiiig  in  power 
and  intensity. 

The  backs  of  violins,  tenors,  and  violoncellos 
are  shaped  after  one  and  the  same  model:  most 
elevated  and  thic  kest  in  tlie  centre  :  somewhat 
thinnur  and  slanting  towards  tho  edges,  lliey 
are  msde  either  of  one  piece,  or  of  two,  joined 
lengthwise  in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the 
double-bass  has  retained  that  of  the  older  viol- 
di-gamba  tribe :  it  is  flat,  and  at  the  top  slants 
towards  the  neck.  Close  to  the  edges  the  back 
is  inlaid  with  a  dngle  or  doable  line  of  purfling, 
which  is  merely  intended  to  improve  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  instrument.  [V.  D.] 

BADTATJ,  CsAABi;  a  very  dicttinguished 
Inmo  cantante;  made  h!«  first  ap]>caraiiee  at 

Trieste,  1827.  Aftt  r  achieving  a  brilliant  success 
at  every  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Milam,  where  he  uag  In  1830, 
183 1,  anil  I  S3  2,  he  waa  engag^ed  for  the  oj^-ra 
of  Madrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  to 
Italy  till  1838.  Onhisreiq)pearuieeatMiIa&,  he 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  continued 
to  siJig  there,  and  at  Vienna  and  Turin,  until 
184a,  when  he  was  apfMiated  principal  chamber- 
singer  to  the  Emperor.  He  sang  siterwarfld  at  i 
Komo,  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  and  other  towns  ' 
of  less  importance.  In  1S45  he  was  at  Jiegh(>rn. 
fli,.  Arcadeinia  di  S.  Cecilia  of  Kome  received 
iiiui  a»  a  member  of  itx  body,  lu  1859  he  mada 
hb  first  appearance  in  London,  wh^n  he  made 
the  quaint  remark,  'What  a  pity  I  did  not 
think  of  this  city  fifty  y^ars  ago !'  Ho 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  some  yean  longer, 
a  voice  of  remarkable  brauty,  an  excellent 
method,  and  great  power  of  executing  rapid 
patisages.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
ever  suns  the  musio  of  Assur  in  Kossini's 
'Simframide*  aa  it  was  written :  in  that  part 
he  was  extremely  giKxl,  and  nut  less  so  in  that 
of  the  Conte  Kobinson  in  the  '  Matrimonio 
SegretOb*  A  singular  tnt  ia  ascribed  to  him.  . 
It  is  said  that,  when  supping  with  friends,  ha  t 
would  drink  a  glass  of  clarut,  and,  while  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  it,  sing  a  acale ;  and  if 
the  first  time  hia  execution  was  not  quite  perfl'ct, 
he  would  repeat  the  performance  with  a  full 
glass,  a  load  rdotf  and  without  miiniig  a  aote 
or  a  drop. 

Ho  was  a  g<x>d  musician,  and  left  a  few  s  n  s 
of  hi H  o^^'n  composition.  For  the  last  ten  y  r  ^rs 
of  his  life  he  rcHidod  and  sang  in  Paris.  He  died 
IJaSov.  1^165  at  Imola,  where  he  wa^  bora.  [J.M.] 

Barman  N.  The  name  of  a  remarkable 
fimuly  of  musicians,  (i)  Hzimrich  Joseph, 
one  of  the  finest  of  charinft  j^lnvf  — 'a  truly 
great  artist  and  glorious  man  &ti  SN'eber  calls 
him — bornatPotsdamFeb.  17, 1 784.  and  educated 
at  the  oboo  school  there,  where  his  ability  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Prinoe  Louis  Ferdi* 
nand  <tf  fnmbk,  Iha  peaoa  of  Tilait  (1807} 


released  him  firom  a  French  prison,  and  he  then 
obtained  a  pbioe  in  the  court  band  at  MunidL 
Ho  nrxt  nndertook  a  tour  through  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  ivuiieixL,  which  es- 
tablished his  aama  and  fame  far  and  wide.  His 
special  claim  on  our  interest  arises  from  his 
intiuiato  oonaection  with  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  arrived  in  Munich  in  j8ii,  and  wrote 
various  conoert-i^eoes  for  Biirmann,  which  re- 
main acknowledged  masterpieces  for  the  clarinet. 
Meyerbeer  also  became  closely  acquainted  with 
him  during  the  congress  at  Vienna  in  uSi^. 
Not  lew  ittterestfaig  and  creditable  was 
intimacy  with  ^fendelssohn,  wbo  was  evidently 
on  the  mort  brotherlv  footing  with  him  and  his 
fiuuily,  and  wrote  mt  ham  the  two  duets  fbr 
clarinet  end  !  i-  t  h  m  published  as  Op.  113. 
He  died  at  Municii  June  Ii,  1847,  leaving 
oompeeitioiif  behind  Um  wfaidh  are  highly  es* 
teemed  f^r  their  technical  value.  (2)  His 
brother  l^Bl.,  born  at  Potsdam  178a  and  died 
1843  ;  a  renowned  bassoon  player,  and  belonged 
to  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  More  important 
was  (3)  Karl,  the  son  of  Heiurich,  ajid  tbe 
true  scholar  and  successor  of  his  father.  Be 
was  bom  at  Munich  iS:o,  and  during  a 
lengthened  tour  iu  1838  wha  introduced  by  his 
father  to  the  musical  world  as  a  virtuoso  of  tha 
fif^t  firrler  Aft^r  this  he  at  once  ttx->k  the  place 
ol  nrst  tlanuel  in  tho  Munich  oourt  band,  with 
which  he  had  indeed  been  accttstcmed  to  pUy 
hinco  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  compositions  for 
the  clarinet  are  greatly  esteemed,  especially  his 
'Clarinet  School  (Andre,  Offenbach)  in  two 
parts,  the  second  of  which  4»>ntaine  tw«ity  ^^nsad 
studies ;  also  a  supplement  thereto,  '  Matenalien 
zur  weiteren  teichnisnhen  Autibildung.' — a  col- 
lection of  difficult  passages  firom  his  own  works. 
(4)  His  son,  Karl  jun.,  a  fine  piaDofinie  player, 
is  teacher  at  this  time  I1875)  ia  tha  mioaie 
school  at  Munich. 

Weber'a  firiendahip  ftr  the  Bimanna  haa 
been  already  mentioned.  Two  of  his  letters  to 
them  will  be  found  in  '  Letters  of  Distinffuiahed 
Modcians' (pp- 35it  381).  The  same  collection 
con'riiii"  nn  k-ss  than  thirteen  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Carl — 
lettesi  deUghtftd  not  only  for  thdr  fan  smd 
cleverness,  but  for  the  close  intimacy  which 
they  show  to  have  existed  between  the  two, 
and  the  very  great  esteem  which  Mendel&^ohn— - 
a  man  who  did  not  ensily  make  friends— evidently 
felt  for  the  gre.it  unist  he  addrMses.  Other 
references  to  Bar:.  :L7ai  will  be  feaid  in  Men- 
delssohn's '  Reisebriefu.'  [A.  M.J 

BAGATELLE  (Fr.  'a  tnfle').  A  short  pieoe 
of  pianoforte  music  in  a  light  style.  The  name 
was  probal'ly  fir»t  used  by  Beetlioven  in  hia 
'  Stsvcn  Bagatelles,'  op.  33,  who  subtRMjaently 
also  wrote  thrca  odier  sets,  two  of  which  are 
pu}>l!she<l  as  opM  119  and  126  ;  the  third  ia  atiU 
iii  manuscript  vl  iiayer,  '  L'lm»n.  Verz.'  No.  287), 
Ah  l>earing  upon  the  title,  it  ia  worth  while  to 
mention  that  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  his  op. 
119  has  the  German  inscription  '  Kleinigkeiten,' 
indeed  of  the  F^renoh  equivalenl  Thefocmof  ths 
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bagatelle  is  t'titirt  ly  at  the  <!iscrotion  of  the  com- 
poaer,  the  oiuy  mitrictioD  bctil^j  that  it  lutist  be 
dwtC  and  not  too  MrkNis  in  iti  diMMter.  [EbP.] 
BAOOK.  Skimab,  musician  and  critic,  born 
at  Colior^  June  30,  18:3,  aon  of  the  Hector  of 
the  G^-mnasium  there.  Hit  mwioal  otudiea 
began  early,  and  in  i^^y  he  entered  the  Con- 
■erratoriuiu  at  Prague  under  D.  Weber.  Lat^r 
still  he  was  a  pninf  of  Sediter  at  Yioniut,  where 
in  Lo  l)ecn.me  professor  of  composition  at 
Uic  CotLsiTvaUirium,  and  in  orgaulat  of 

one  of  th«;>  cliurch<  ;i.    la  1855  he  resigned  his 
pnfeisorship  and  ttx)k  to  writinij  in  tho  '  Mo- 
iuU*;;LriU  fur  Theater  und  MiLtik,'  but  bo  eooa 
turned  it  into  the  '  Deutitche  Musikzeitung,'  of 
vhich  periodical  he  was  founder  and  editor.  In 
1S63  he  transferred  himself  to  Lcipsic  aa  editor 
^  the  'Deutachcn  AUgemeine  Musikzeitung,' 
bat  thia  he  relinqonhed  ia  1868  for  the  director- 
thrp  of  the  rausie  aohool  «t  Bade.   Bane  is  m 
strong  ct)n.-K>r\  .itivo  an'l  an  able  writer.  JBeetho- 
Tea  sod  Schumann  ure  hia  modela  in  art^  and 
be  has  no  mercy  on  those  who  differ  from  him, 
especially  on  the  New  Gcnnan  school.  His 
music  is  cwrect  aod  fluent*  but  poor  ia  iavention 
aadnalody.  [6.] 
BAGNOLESI.  AinrA.   An  Italian  contralto, 
«^  aaqg  in  London,  lJi3,  in  Handel's  operas. 
8I»  made  her  first  appearance,  Jan.  15,  in  '  Ezio,' 
Bang  subeequontly  in  '  Soearmo,*  in  a  revival 
of  'flavio^'  andia '  Acia  and  Galatea '  at  ita  fint 
|Nili&  perftrmMioe,  Jane  to,  and  the  snooeeding 
«3ca«ii>i  -  ill  '.!iat  year.    S!ie  also  ajipcared  in  a 
n^nae  of  Anosti's '  Cajo  Marzio  Coriolano.'  No- 
duDf  ii  90W  knoum  of  ner  after-oareer.    [J.  M.] 
BAGPIPE  (Fr.  Curntmu.ie ;  Ital.  Cvmamum ; 
Gsnn.  Sackpfeife).    An  instrument,  in  one  or 
sdwrof  its  forms,  of  very  great  antiquity.  By 
Uie  Gnxks  it  wa^  named  ooxavAot  or  ovfuptufua  ; 
by  the  Bomans  Tibia  utrieuhru,  Menwonus 
ttlb  it  SwtdeUme,  and  Bonaai  Plvo  or  Cuirmii«/2a. 
In  Lower  BritUmy  it  is  termed  Difjuou,  from  a 
i^reton  word  bigw—'m  reofler  beaucoup.'  It 
bw  been  named  Miuate  (posdbly  after  OoUn 
Muac-t,  an  officer  of  ThiV-aut  do  Chaiui>au;ne, 
Jdjtt  (MT  Kavarre).   Coiruptions  of  these  names, 
•Mbaa  Annponja  or  Sam^kem^  and  Zampmgna, 
are  also  common. 

It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Nero,  who,  according 
to  Suetooiua;  waa  himaelf  a  perfinmer  upon  it. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  aa  tlie  iastrunKnt 
id  war  of  the  Itoman  infantry.  In  the  crozier 
given  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  an>^el 
paying  it.  Chaucer's  miller  performed  on  it — 
'A  bagpipe  well  oonlli  he  Uowe  and  aowna.' 
Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
if  'the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe/  of 
the  antipathy  some  people  have  to  its  sound, 
and  of  M^nie  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper. 
At  the  close  id  the  ifith  oentuiy  the  b^EPP^ 
■esBU  to  have  onne  into  general  fltvour  in 
Scotland. 

Until  recently  music  for  the  bagpipe  waa  not  \ 
wttten  aoooidinK  to  tha  nanal  ajataoLof  aetetion, ; 


'  but  was  tang^ht  by  a  lan{jtiag«  of  ita  own,  the 
autaa  having  eacli  namt^  such  as  hudroho, 
hananin,  hiechin,  hachin,  etc.  A  collection  of 
pioltaircachd  (pibrochs)  in  this  form  was  pub- 
lished by  Capt.  Niel  Madeod  at  Edinburgh  in 
l8a8. 

In  Louia  XlVa  time  the  hi^ipa  Ibnned  one 
of  the  tastrananta  laefaided  In  tta  feand  tk* 
'Grande  JSoini^'  and  waa  played  al  oonit 

concerts. 

Ita  ewsntial  dttHraelsifalleB  liave  always  been, 

first,  a  combination  of  fixed  notes  or  '  drones*,'  with 
a  melody  or  '  duMinter' ;  aeoondly,  the  presence  of 
a  wind-eheat  or  bag.    From  these  peeuliarities* 

the  GrcK:k,  and  from  tho  second  of  them  the 
Latin  names  olearijr  oome.  Although  it  baa  no 
doabt  been  ro'inveiiled  In  Tariona  timse  and 

places,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Keltie 
race,  whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Brittany. 
I     The  wind  has  been  varioualj  supplied,  either 

j  from  tho  lireath  of  the  jihiyer,  or  from  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  placed  under  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
bag  being  under  tlM  other.  1  n  -  !i  U^tsr  form  it 
cout;iin?<  r\!!  tht>  e->«»'i>t!;tl-5  nf  tin:  organ.  It  is 
suiuewiuat  roui.arkable  that  tiio  ime  of  tho  lungs 
themselves  aa  the  wind-chest  to  reed  instruments 
shoukl  have  been  adopted  Jater  and  less  oni* 
vensally. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fonr  prindpnl 
forms  of  the  instrument  used  in  thia  country — two 
^>cotch  (Highland  and  Low  bind),  the  Irish,  and 
the  Northumbrian.  The  Scotch  Higldand  pipe 
is  blown  from  the  che^t,  thg  others  fimm  bellows. 
The  Iriidi  bagpipe  is  ]>Grhap8  the  most  powerful 
and  elalKtrate  instrument,  keys  producing  the 
third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of  the  ohaunter  havtag 
been  added  to  the  dnmee.  The  Nortiiambriaa 
is  small  and  sweeter  in  tune;  but  tlie  8<?ot4:h  pipe 
is  probably  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most 
charaoteristio  Ibrm :  it  will  therefore  beoanndered 
first,  and  at  the  greatest  lenijth. 

In  this  instrument  a  valved  tube  leads  from 
the  mouth  to  a  leather  aip-tight  bag,  wUeb  haa 
four  otlier  orifices  ;  three  largo  enough  to  contain 
the  base  of  three  fixed  long  tubes  termed  dronesy 
and  another  smaller,  to  whidi  ia  (tted  the 
chaunter.  The  former  are  thrown  on  the  shoulder ; 
the  laMer  is  held  in  tho  hands.  All  four  pipes 
are  fittod  with  roods,  but  of  different  kinda.  The 
drone  reeds  are  made  by  splitting  a  roimd  length 
of  'cane'  or  reed  backward;^  towards  a  joint  or 
knot  from  a  cxttm  cut  near  the  open  end ;  they  thus 
!  somewhat  r&seniljle  the  retd  ia  onjan  pipes,  the 
bx)se  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  ton^'ue,  tho  uncut 
part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  The.-^  arc  then  set 
do^vnwards  in  a  cluunb«r  at  the  base  of  the 
drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the 
bag  tends  to  close  the  fissure  in  the  cane  caused 
by  the  springing  outwards  of  the  cut  flap,  thus 
setting  it  in  vibration.  The  drone  reeds  are 
only  intended  to  produce  a  single  note,  which 
can  be  tuned  bv  a  slider  on  the  pipe  its^, 
varying  the  length  of  iJie  oonaonating  air-oolunm. 

The  chaunter  reed  is  different  in  form,  bt?)ng 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
together,  and  ia  thai  ••MAtially  a  dOdU*  faod» 
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UkeUMtoTIlM  obMorliMioaii,  wink  Um  drone 

reed  roughly  re|  i  ^  ^  i  t^  the  single  beating  reed 
of  the  organ  or  ckriuet.  The  drone  rewl  ia 
an  exact  reprodootioii  of  tl»  ••qnwAer*  wliich 
children  ia  the  ficUU  faahum  out  of  joints  of 
tall  grass,  probftbl^  the  oldest  form  of  the  retid 
in  exi»t«jnoe.  .11 

The  drone  tube*  are  in  length  proportional  to 
their  not*,  the  longest  hmag  about  three  feet 
liigh.  TJie  cliaunter  i«  »  oomoal  wooden  tube, 
alMHrt  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  eight 
sounding  hole.-i,  seven  in  front  for  the  fingers,  and 
one  at  the  top  behind  for  the  thamb  of  W  right 
y.^^A  Two  additional  holes  bored  across  the 
tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  msnljr  Wgul»»« 
the  pitch,  and  are  never  stojpped. 
The  eonipM  k  onfyof  niiia  aotoi^froiii  O  to 


They  do  not  form  any 


diatonic  scale  wTiatever,  nor  indeed  are  they 
accurately  tuned  to  one  another.  Tbo  rktm% 
approxinitfon  to  th«r  po«tion  can  be  obtnmcd 
bv  taking  the  two  cminion  chords  of  amlA 
sGperposed.  and  adahig  one  extra  note  fa  tiia 
ue^XJuSood  of  F.  or  F«  In  the  former 
conLon  chord,  whir!.  t  d  rably  true,  we  luive 
G  B  D  G  upwardi*.  auid  m  the  latter  A,  U  f, 
e'  a  whWh  IB  Ikt  Um  afleurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  w  h  'le  tnne,  only  about  f  of  one. 
Cf.  unlike  that  of  il^n  teiiipertd  scale,  wltich  is 
nJirly  a  oomni*  sharp,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  aci-onl  uitli  tiie  low  and  not 
trith  the  low  A.  It  apiH;iu^  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  desoribo  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  indulge  in  qMouUttoa  as  to  LydiMi  and  Wiiy- 

(nan  modes.  .    ,  , 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to  be 

difference  of  practice.  Gk-u's  '  Tutor  f; ir  tlu-  ( ire.-it 
Highland  Bagpipe*  statett  that  the  drones  are  all 
tuned  to  A;  uie  two  smaller  in  unison  wlih 
the  lower  A  of  tlie  chaunter,  the  larjt  ;-t  to 
tho  oetave  below;  whereas  from  other  works 
it  appeoM  Halt  the  sequence  G,  D,  G,  as 
well      P.  -^1  ^^^^  atlniigsiMc.    But  the 

2if  orthumlyian  or  border  pipe,  a  iar  more  accurate 
instrttment  ftoonrding  to  modem  mnrieal  notioiii 
than  tlie  Scotch,  providea  for  a  posaiVile  change  of 
key  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  supplementary 
drune ;  probably  the  three  notes  G,  D,  and  A, 
might  bo  tolt'rated,  in  alternate  pairs,  according 
to  the  preiloininant  key  of  G  or  A  in  the  melody. 
There  is  go<Hl  ground,  however,  fer  believing  that 
iuiyattetn])t  t<j  uecoimuodate  the  bagpipe  to  modern 
8calo«notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss 
of  its  atdiaio,  Miai-bsrbaroas,  and  stimulating 
chani<'ter. 

Some  ooofinnation  of  the  view  hen  token  as  to 
the  toale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  music  written  for  it.  It  is 
known  to  all  musicians  that  a  £Eurly  passable 
imitation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  the  'black 
keys.'  This  amounts  simply  to  omission  of  semi- 
tones ;  and  iu  semitones  lies  the  special  character 
of  •  tealc^  whethar  majnr  or  minor.  The  minor 
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effect  may  indeed  be  obtained;  and  U  usually 
remarkable  in  all  tunes  of  the  Keltic  £smily,  bat 
it  done  by  chord  rather  than  hf  aeale.  None 
of  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  Scotch 
melodiea  contain  Bcales ;  all  pnxjeed  more  or  less 
by  leaps,  eepucially  that  of  a  Bixth,  with  abundant 
use  of  hetcn.>guneou8  parsing  notes.  If  the  nin 
of  the  [)ibrochs  be  rea<i  with  a  view  to  map  oat 
the  retiting  or  sustained  uotes  in  the  melody, 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  most  characteristic  and 
original  tunes,  that  the  eecJe  in  A,  B.  D,  E,  Ff 
and  high  A-  This  is  equivalont  tu  the  bl&ck- 
key  scale,  beginning  on  Db.  *  Mackrimmon's 
lament'  is  a  good  example.  The  minor  eff-t  t 
named  above  is  gained  through  the  major  bixiii, 
with  the  help  of  the  drone  notes ;  a  fact  whidk. 
though  rather  startling,  is  easily  deniotii^tnibleu 

This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  iu  course  of 
time  developed  into  a  new  and  pronajneat 
character  in  bagpipe  music.  Su  >j  a  k  velopnoent 
is  only  natural  in  an  instnuncut  |)OMi««8ing  no 
raal  ^atonie  and  therefoe  relying  tac 

tolerance  of  jarring  intervals  on  i>t'rp>etaal  ana- 
pension,  or  on  oonstant  discord  and  reet^utaoo; 
with  a  'dnmebam*  in  the  striotest  aenae  of  tiie 
term.  The  ornamental  notes  thus  iiitrodaceJ  are 
termed  'warblers,'  very  aj>pro^>riat<dy,  after  the 
birds,  who,  until  trained  and  civilisea,  aonawtimrf 
by  the  splitting  of  their  tongnerf,  entirely  disregard 
tlie  diatonic  Kale,  whether  natural  or  tempered. 
Fi  r»t-rato  pipers  succeed  in  introdudnga '  wactilar 
of  eleven  notes  between  the  last  up  beat  and  the 
liret  down-beat  of  a  bar.  Warblers  of  seven 
notes  ;u-e  common,  ajid  of  five  usual. 

The  Irish  bagpipe  difTery  from  the  Scotch,  in 
being  played  by  means  of  K-Uowh,  in  baring  a 
softer  roed  and  longer  tubes,  with  a  cliauutor 
giving  ten  or  even  twelve  notes.   The  scale  it 
said  to  be  more  acctiratc  than  the  Sotoh.  The 
Northumbrian,  of  which  a  b<;autifiil  speciuten 
has  been  lent  to  the  writer  i  ,  Mr.  Charlea  8. 
Kctuie,  is  a  much  smaller  and  fceblL-x  instrument. 
The  ivory  chaimter  has,  besides  the  seven  holea 
in  fronts  and  one  behind,  five  ailverkeys  fnodtaoini; 
a<lditiiiTi;\l  note's.    It  is  moreover  stop]»ed  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  all  holes  aro  closed  no 
■oimdiamieB.  Hie  long  wail  with  whidi  a  Bootdi 

Eijio  beg^ins  and  ends  ia  thus  obviat^xl.  Each 
ole  is  opened  singly  by  the  finger,  the  otbera 
remaining  doaed,  oontnuy  to  the  praotioe  ef 
other  reetls.  The  f,^mut  of  the  Xortlunnbria.n  or 
Border  pipes  is  given  as  fifteen  notes,  indudtisg 
two  chromatio  interval^  C  and  D  and  I>f . 
The  drones  can  be  tuned  to  O,   «r  tO 

D,  A,     as  above  stated. 

Considering  the  imall  oompaiw  of  the  bagpipe, 
tlie  la  i-ii:  written  for  it  appears  singiilArly 
abundant.  '  Tut<»s'  for  the  instrument  have  l>eeii 
published  bv  Ikmald  MaoDmald  and  An^^u^ 
Maekay.  Glen's  ooUeotion  of  music  for  the  gremi 
Highland  bagpipe  contains  instructions  for  the 
management  of  the  reed^  etc,  with  313  tunes^ 
UUeata  Iloss,  the  present  Qiwan's  Piper,  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  pipe  music  in  1869  consist- 
ing of  343  marches,  piobairuaulHit^  or  pibrodis, 
•trathipq^  and  radi^  ieleoted  from  • 
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tin,  ama^^  duifag  lihSttjr  yean  from  old  pipers  i 
ftnii  other  local  soorccs.    Tho  ihirf  rnll.-'tirm  of  ' 
^'orthumbriaD  muaio  is  known  aa  I'^acock  s;  a 
bosk  wUoh  is  warn  m  sesm  m  to  1m  alniost 

kaoj  cxHopoaen  baye  mutated  the  tone  of  the 
kgpipe  brtbscidisatn;  Hie  bbobI  flml&r  easss 

oerar  in  the  'Dame  Blanche*  of  Boieldieu  and 
the  'Dinorah'  of  MeT«?rbeer.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BAI,  Tommaso,  was  bom  at  Crev^cuore,  near 
Bohpn^  tosraids  tiw  end  of  the  1 7th  century, 
nn4  iras  for  many  years  one  of  the  tenor  singers 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  In  17x3  he  was 
■sds  aaestro  of  that  basilic^  according  to  an 
extnet  from  the  chapel  books  cited  by  Baini, 
beeaose  he  was  the  oldest  and  moat  accomplished 
member  of  the  dioir.  *  He  died  in  thA  year 
foUowing  this  recognition  of  his  excellence.  Ilia 
bas  rests  on  a  single  achieyement.  His  '  Misc- 
isn^*  vritlSB  al  tS*  rsqueal  of  Mo  ehofav  !■  the 
ontron^  (if  we  except  that  by  Ptaini)  out  of  a 
keg  aeries  by  annposers  known  and  unknown, 
ismBf  Naldini,  FeUoe  Anerio,  Tartini,  and 
AI'«i-»nilro  Scarlatti,  win  ■]'.  li  n  Wen  thought 
w  rtby  to  take  permanent  rank  with  tho^c  of 
All  vri  and  Pkteolrinft.  Other  wks  by  Pai 
ei>t,  but  thpy  are  in  manuscript.  Tlu  y  consist 
d  a  mass,  twelve  motetti  for  four,  five,  and 
yoioM,  and  a  'De  ProfondJs*  for  eight 
v^ucea.  They  are  all  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logM  of  tho  colleotion  made  by  the  Abb^ 
Swtha.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BAIL1X)y,  JontPH,  ft  g«tt«lflmaii  of  tlio 

Cbj^l  Tlrval,  and  lay  \-icar  of  Westminster 
Aiimj  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  In 
1763  1m  obtMBod  one  of  tho  frst  prises  given 
bjtho  Catch  Club  for  a  catch,  and  in  1766  w:w 
swudeil  a jpiiie  for  his  6a»gloo,  'When  gay 
Bwdns  filb  IwoMi.'  u  1763  ho  was 
HT^ted  er;,'ani*t  of  the  churches  of  St.  Luke, 
OklS^vt,  .md  All  Saints,  Fulham.  Ten  catches 
*^  fo  jr  gkvA  by  him  are  contained  in  Warren*! 
cuU«ctions,  and  Others  are  in  print.  Baildon 
J>ahiiibad  a  collection  of  songs  in  two  books 
•tillsd  'The  Laurel,*  and  'Four  Favourite 
•^^oQg«  tin^  by  Mr.  Beard  At  Banelagh  Gar- 
d^'-H-'  Hl-  .liol  M.iy  7,  1774.  [^V.  H.  H.] 

BaiuxjT,  FuEBaB  Mabu  Fbak^is  dx 
Salis,  takes  a  prominoBi  jdaooamoii;  the  great 

Frtcch  violin  players.  lie  was  iMirn  Oct.  I, 
at  Fassy,  near  Paris,  where  his  father  kept 
•  sctiooL  He  shewed  very  early  renunkaUe  mn- 
sicil  talent,  aad  got  hia  tir>t  in«*truction  on  the 
xioim  from  an  It^ian  named  PolidorL  Ia  i  780 
Saiala-llaria,  »  ¥Veneh  yioliniat.  beoame  Ua 
*<^ch«r.  and  by  his  severe  taste  and  methodical 
UMtniction  gave  him  the  first  training  in  those 
wtiritio  qualities  by  which  Baillot's  playing  was 
i»''.^rw:^r>la  so  much  distinguished.  When  ten 
ytan  of  age,  he  h*  ani  Viotti  play  one  of  his 
^•■Osrtos.  His  perlormaoce  hlieti  the  boy  with 
-stense  a<lmixmlMn»  oad,  although  for  twenty 
ho  ha<i  no  sfTMiid  oy".|.ortanitv  of  Iv  rtrin',' 
kini,  ha  often  relate*!  later  in  life,  how  lioiu  tiiat 

■  *  Com  0  pii  MOW  t  Tiftaow  «eIU  Cappcla.* 


day  Vioiti  remained  for  him  the  model  of  a  violin* 

player,  and  his  style  the  ideal  to  be  realiHe<i  in 
his  own  studies.  After  the  loss  of  his  father  in 
1 783  a  Motts.  do  Boadiepom,  a  hieh  gvnremmait 
offinnl.  sent  him.  with  his  own  children,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
▼udin-pla^  Pollaal,  a  pupQ  of  NaidinL  Al* 
though  hiB  prri.:'rr  "v^  was  rapid  and  soon  enable 
him  to  play  successfully  in  pubUc,  we  find  him 
during  wo  next  fivo  yoan  living  with  Ua  brao> 
factor  alternately  at  Pau.  Bayonne,  and  other 
plaoes  in  the  south  of  France^  acting  as  hia 
private  ncretary,  and  dovotiiig  hot  Hlflo  tfmo 
to  his  violin.  In  17QI  ho  camo  to  Paris,  do* 
t«nnined  to  rely  for  ihe  future  on  his  muncal 
talent.  Viotti  procured  him  a  place  in  tho 
opera-band,  but  ^dUoi  very  soon  resigned  it,  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  ]Mini9t^^e 
des  Finances,  which  he  kept  for  some  jears, 
devoting  merely  his  leisure  hours  to  music  and 
violin-playing.  After  having  been  obliged  to  join 
tho  army  for  twenty  mouths  he  relumed,  in 
1795,  to  Palis,  and,  as  F^tis  relates.  beeiuiM 
accidentally  acquainted  with  the  violin -compo- 
sitions of  Corelli,  Tartini,  Geminiani,  Locatelli, 
Bach  (1)  and  Hiodol.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  these  great  master?  filled  him  witli  fre^ih 
enthusiasm,  and  bo  once  more  determined  to 
tako  np  mnsie  as  hii  profession.  Ho  aoon 
made  hia  appearance  in  public  with  a  concerto  of 
Viotti,  and  with  such  soooeas,  that  his  reputation 
was  at  ODoo  ootablisihod,  and  a  profesBonhip  of 
Ytolin-playing  was  given  him  r\t  the  newly-opened 
Cdnservatoiro.  In  180a  he  entered  Nuraleon's 
privalo  band,  and  afterwards  travdlod  lor  tiueo 
years  in  Russia  tSoS)  tot^'ether  with  the 

violoncello-player  Lamare,  earning  both  £sme  and 
money.  In  1814  ho  started  ooneerta  for  duunhop- 
inusic  in  Paris,  which  met  with  great  succens,  and 
acquired  him  the  reputation  of  an  unrivalled 
quartett-player.  In  18 15  and  18 16  ho  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  he 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Feb. 
36,  1 8 16,  and  afterwards  became  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  From  18} I  to  1831  he 
v^n"^  len'ler  of  the  band  at  the  (^rand  Opc-ra ;  from 
hki  hlled  the  same  place  in  the  Royal  Band; 
in  1H33  he  made  a  final  tour  throw;,'h  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Italv.  ffe  flied  Sept.  15,  184a, 
working  to  tho  en  J  with  unremitting  freshness. 
He  was  the  last  re{>re8entative  of  tho  great 
classical  Paris  school  of  vid'.in-playtng.  After 
him  the  influence  of  Pagan ini  s  style  ber.ame 
paramount  in  France,  and  fiaiUot*!  true  disciples 
and  followers  in  spirit  were,  and  are,  only  to  bo 
found  among  the  violinists  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man  aohool.  His  playing  was  disttnguiahed  hy  m 
nol)le  powerful  tone,  great  ne.itne.cs  of  execnt-rin, 
and  a  pure,  elevated,  tnUy  musical  style.  An 
excellent  tolo-player.  ho  was  unriTalled  at  Parw 
as  interpreter  of  the  be^^t  cLnsBical  chamber-music. 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller  both  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  fnSm  of  Baillot  as  a  qtiart^t- 

player.  A  n  interenting  a-'count  of  .«onie  of  his 
personal  traits  will  bo  found  in  a  letter  of  the 
former,  pubUdied  in  •Qoetbe  aad  Mendstoclm' 
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(187a).  AlUiough  hia  oompontioni  are  iJinost 
entirely  forgotten,  lib  'Art  da  Violon*  Btill  nudn- 
tains  its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

He  alio  look  a  prominent  part  with  Bode  and 
Krentwr  in  compiling  and  ratiiip  the  *  Bf#(liade 
dc  Violon  mlopke  I»ar  le  Conscrvat  iri  m  !  a 
■imilar  work  for  the  violoncello.  Uis  obituary 
Botioee of Or($try  (Paria,  1814) and NioHi  (183.O, 
and  other  oct  i-i  T  al  writinLrs.  shew  remarkable 
critical  power  and  great  elegance  of  stjle. 

His  pnbliahed  mtudoal  oovnpontioDS  an  ^— x; 
trios  f  >r  2  violins  and  baas ;  6  duos  for  2  violins; 
12  dtudea  for  violin;  9  concertos;  aymphotiie 
«onoertMite  far  »  Tiol&ia,  with  tmSttmim, ;  30  airs 
varii-s ;  ^  strinfj  qnartctts ;  I  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin ;  34  pr^liidee  in  all  keyi»  And  »  num- 
ber of  nMlIerpieoet  fivibevioliii.  [P<D.] 

BAKEB,  George,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  in  1773.  Tau^dit  by  bin  aunt,  be  was 
able  at  seven  yeara  uf  age  to  play  ujxm  tbo 
harpsichord,  and  about  the  same  time  was  placed 
tmder  the  tuition  of  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson,  then  oi^nist  of  Exeter  cathedral.  He 
also  received  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Ward. 
In  1 790  he  auitted  Exeter  for  London,  where  he 
waa  reori^ea  into  ihe  fiunilj  of  tiie  Bail  of 
Uxbridgc,  who  placed  him  under  William  Cramer 
and  Duaeek  for  instruction  on  the  violin  and 

?lanoforte.  He  wm  oignniik  nt  Staffind  1795. 
)erby  1810,  and  Rugeley  iSi^.  He  ti>ok  the 
deigree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford  about  1 801. 
He  died  Feb.  1 9, 1 S4  7.  Dr.  Baker*!  omnpoeiiioni 
comprise  antliLiiiw,  pbt'??,  or^an  voluntaries, 
pianoforte  sonatas,  and  other  pieces,  the  music 
to  an  unfortunate  musical  entertunment  called 
*The  Caffres,'  produced  for  a  bt  ncfit  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  June  3,  1803,  and  at  once 
condemned,  and  numerous  songs,  many  of  them 
oompoeed  for  Inoledon,  hit  fianiMr  fcllowj>upil 
nnder  Jackson.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BALBI,  LoiGi.  bom  at  Venice  towards  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  a  Cordelier  monk, 
papU  of  Coetanzo  Porta,  director  of  the  music  in 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice  (1606). 
He  composed  nawwe,  motetta,  and  madrinls 
(Venice,  i57$>ido6),  and  died  in  1608.  One 
seven-part  and  five  eight-part  motets  by  him  are 
printed  in  BooKitaoiuiz'a  'floriki^um  Poi> 
tense.'  Pt.  a.  [M.  0. 0.} 

BAIiDASSARRI^  SKmnmro,  aa  eminent 

Italian  sintjer,  who  nan^  th>}  tenor  part  of  Tirnanto 
in  Handel's  opera '  Irloridaute,'  at  its  first  and  suo- 
eeeding  perfbnnaaeee  in  1 731.  He  apfMwed  also 
in  Buononcini'a  'CriBpo,'  and  -  t'-,rr  pieces,  in  the 
next  year.  He  had  already  sung  in  'JN'umitor' 
by  Porta,  and  other  openu,  with  DtUMtanti  and 
her  companions  of  the  old  troape,  [J.  M.] 

BALDKXErKEIl,  NiCOLat-s.  nieml>er  of  an 
extensive  lamily  of  musicians,  bora  at  Mayence 
178a,  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  from 
1803  to  51,  and  joint  founder  with  Srlvi  ll  lr'  of  the 
nmatour  concerts  which  residtud  ia  tiie  ianious 

'OKcOiflft-yaraia'  of  the*  dtf. 


BAJUDlt  «  counter-tenor  singer,  who  sang  in 
Lflndott  ia  opetne  of  Handel,  Boonondni,  and 

others,  from  1735  to  2S.  In  the  first  year  he  sang 
in '  Elisa'  and  Leonardo  Vinci's '  Eipidia,'  replaoii^ 
Ftend  in  Che  latter,  who  previously  sang  in  ik 
Tn  17:6  he  appeared!  in  Handers  '  Ales««indro,* 
'Otkme,'  and  '^Jcipione';  in  1727  in  'Admeto' 
and  '  Riooudo,*  a*  well  m  in  Bnonoooinrs  '  AsU- 
an,atte';  and  in  172S  he  san^  in  'Tolomeo,' 
'Siroe,'  and  '  liadamisto,' — ^all  by  Uandtd.  He 
aeems  to  have  been  an  excdlent  and  useful 
artist,  only  eclipsed  by  the  greei  gonesino,  who 
monopolia<.>d  the  leadinj,'  parts.  [J.  M.j 

BAi^KLLI,  an  Italian  hi^o  onfjTv^ed  at  the 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  In  1787  he  sang  in  'Giulio  Ossare 
in  Egitto,*  a  pasticcio,  the  masio  adeeted  by 
Amold  from  various  works  of  Handel's ;  and 
in  the  '  Be  Teodon^'  »  oomio  opera  of  Paisielkk 
In  1 788  he  appeared  in  8arti*a  *OinHo  8abSno* ; 
and  the  next  year  in  Clierubini'a  '  Ifi^<nia,' 
and  in  opens  both  oonuo  and  aerious  by 
Iten&L  [J.  M.1 

BALFB,  HtOBAVb  WiUiiAV,  waa  horn  at 

Dublin,  May  15,  1^0^.  When  he  was  four  ycar^^ 
old  his  family  resided  at  Wexford,  and  it  was 
here,  in  the  eager  pleaaore  he  took  in  listening 
to  a  military  band,  that  Balfe  gave  the  first  Bign 
of  his  musical  aptitude.    At  five  years  of  age 
he  took  hia  first  leaaon  ea  the  violia,  and  at 
Miwa.  was  able  to  soore  a  polacca  composed 
himself  for  a  baud.    His  father  now  sought 
better  instruction  for  him,  and  placed  him  under 
O'Kourke  (aftenrards   known   in   T,  r-ion  as 
Rookk\  who  brought  him  out  m  a  violiaist  in 
May  181 6.    At  t^  years  old  he  composed  a 
ballad,  afterwards   Kiinij   by  Madame  Ve»tris 
iu  the  cumedy  of  '  Paul  I'rv,'  under  tlie  title 
of  'The  Lover's  Mi^-take,'  and  which  even  now 
is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  its  melody, 
the  gift  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  so 
eminent.     When  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  to  his  own  resources ;  he 
acconlingly  came  to  L<ondun,  and  gained  con- 
siderable credit  by  his  performance  of  violin  solos 
at  iiiit  acHMdled  otatorioe.  He  waa  then  engagad 
in  the  orbbeKtra  at  Dnny  Laae,  and  when  T. 
Co<jke,  the  director,  hail  to  apj>ear  on  tho  stage 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  important 
nrasioa]  pieces),  he  led  the  band.  At  i3iis  period 
he  t'Ktk  lesaons  in  com|H>8ition  from  C.  F.  Tfom, 
oi;£ani8t  of  8t.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
fmer  of  the  popular  song-writer,   ta  1895  he 
met  'with  a  j>atron.  the  Count  M  i  '/ar.i,  wlinrn  1  e 
accompanied  to  Italy.    At  Kouio  he  was  located 
in  the  house  of  Us  patron,  and  stodied  oovatar^ 
point  under  Frederici,  afterw.a,rds  head  of  the 
Conscrvaturio  at  Milan.     He  next  went  to 
Milan,  and  studied  singing  under  FilippoGalU. 
Here  be  niatle  his  first  public  en^ay  as  n  dramatic 
compoiser  by  writing  the  muitic  to  n  bftUft^ 
entitled  'La  Perouse,'  the  melody  and  laalWK 
mentation  in  which  create<l  a  favouraLb*  sensa^ 
tioa.    He  was  now  in  his  30th  year.  Visiting 

Ptel%  ha  waa  Intvodvoad  to  Boarini,  tbm  ( " 
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of  the  Italian  Ofv>r\ ;  the  maestro  wni  n  t  slow 
to  peroeivu  hi*  Ukleat,  and  offertid  hmi  au  en- 
gagement  aa  fnndfalhtirytaioib,  on  condition  that 
ieahouLi  takp  a  course  of  preparatory  lt'S<<i«ns  from 
Bordogni.  lie  mado  hut  hrot  appearance  at  the 
dose  of  I  Sag  in  'Figaro^*  with  decided  saooen. 
At  the  doee  of  his  Paris  engagement  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  new  patron, 
the  Count  Sampieri  of  B<dogna.  In  the  carnival 
■isoD  of  18^9-30  he  wai  priooipal  barytone  at 
Palermo,  and  here  produced  his  first  complete 
opera  'I  Rivali  di  se  ste*i»i,'  written  in  the  short 
tpnot  of  twemtj  ^Av^  This  was  followed  in 
npid  soceewton  by  *  un  ATfwttmeitto  ■!  gelod,* 
pr>iuewl  at  Pavia,  and  '  Enrico  Quarto*  at 
MiWi,  where  he  waa  engaged  to  sing  with  Mali- 
haa  at  11m  Sea!*.  At  Bergamo  bo  nifl*  Mll«. 
E"i?tn,  a  Qcnnan  Hinger,  whom  he  married.  He  1 
ooQtioued  to  sing  on  the  stage  in  Italy  until  the 
firing  of  1835,  when  h«  eame  to  London,  and 
tffe»rf  \  at  several  iiublic  and  private  concerts. 

Balfe's  career  as  a  writer  of  Fngliah  operas 
CMUiMaeed  from  this  ytmr,  when  he  produced  the 
'Segeof  Rrx^helle*  at  Dniry  I>ano  (Oft.  39),  with 
disUoffuiabed  success.  It  was  played  for  more 
tliaa  uroe  months  without  intennission,  and  00m- 
plpffly  estal>li--i!ied  the  oompofter's  fame.  'The 
ilaiiiof  Artoi.-<'  r.imeont  in  the  following  spring, 
Iti  SK-cesi*  hei^-^htfuf  l  by  the  exquisite  8inf,'in'.,' 
nf.Mahbran.  'The  Liy^ht  of  other  days'  in  thia 
op;ra,  gava  one  of  Lis  biographers,  '  is  perhaps 
thejno>t  j)opiihtr  song  in  Englan<l  that  our  days 
have  known.'  In  the  autumn  of  tliia  year  Balfe 
appeared  as  a  singer  at  Drury  I>ano.  In  1837 
be  brought  out  his  '  Catherine  Grey '  and  '  Joan 
of  Arc' — himself  singing  the  part  of  Theodore ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (July  19,  38), '  Falstaff' 
was  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  fintt 
Italian  opera  written  for  that  establiidiment  by 
tn  English  composer  since  Ame's  '  Olympuide.' 
Two  months  previously  *  Diadeste '  was  given  at 
Dron  Lane.  la  ho  was  much  on  the 
toaras,  phiying  FMrindli  in  Barnett'a  oper»  of 
that  name  at  Drury  I>ane,  and  in  an  English 
renioa  of  Biods  'Scaramuocia'  attha  Lyceum. 
Tn  1840  hB  entered  the  fiald  as  nuuiager  of  the 
Lyceum  (the  English  opera-honse\  and  pro- 
doosd  his  'Keolanthe*  fur  the  opening  nighty 
vhh  Madatnft  Balfe  fai  the  principal  dtaracter; 
hut  v,i'h  .11  'lis  merite<!  success  the  opera  did 
act  save  the  enter|irise  from  an  untoward  dose. 

Ballb  nmr  migrated  to  Paris,  wlwre  his  geidos 
was  recognised,  and  ^TM.  Soribe  and  St.  George 
famished  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  wliich 
ioipired  him  with  the  charming  miwio  of  'Lo 
Puits  d' Amour'  (performed  in  London  under 
the  title  of  'Genddine'),  and  'Jj^ii  Qiiatre  tils 
d*Aymon'  (known  here  as  'Tho  Castle  of 
Aymon*),  both  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comii^uo. 
While  thus  maintaining  his  position  before  the 
noiifiMtidioos  audience  of  Europe,  Balfe  returned 
en  paf*nnf  to  KTi"!.\nd.  and  prodiiee<l  the  most 
successful  ot  ail  hi»  works,  'The  Bohemian  Girl' 
(Not.  27. 1843).  ThisOfien  hM  iMeB  translated 
into  almoRt  everv  European  lanoruapfe.  and  is  as 
grmt  a  favourite  on  the  other  .aide  of  the  I 


Atlantic  as  on  thiB.    In  1S44  lie  l>rouj;ht  out 

*  Tho  I  laughter  of  St,  Mark.'  and  in  the  following 
year  'The  Enchantre-s-s ' — l>oih  at  J)rury  Lane. 
In  1^4.=;  he  wrote  'L'Eloile  de  Seville"  for  the 
Acadumie  Koy&le,  in  the  ooun«e  of  the  le. 
hemals  of  wueh  lit  was  ealled  to  London  te 
arrange  his  engagement  as  conductor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre ;  which  office  he  6lled  to  the 
closing  of  that  establishment  in  185a.  'The 
Bondman'  came  out  at  Drunr  Lane  in  the  winter 
of  1846,  Balfe  having  arrived  nrom  Vienna  specially 
for  the  rehearsals.  In  Dec.  1847  he  brou^dit  out 
'  The  Mud  of  Honour,' — the  aabieet  of  which  is 
the  same  as  Plotow's  *  Martha,*— at  Drory  Lane. 
In  he  went  t  >  l''  il'n  to  r»'proditce  some 
of  bis  operas,  when  the  king  offered  him  the 
daeomtion  tt  the  Praadaa  Eagle,  wbieb  aa  • 

I  British  Bubj'ect  he  was  unable  to  accept.  Between 
this  year  uid  1 85 a,  when  the  'Sicilian  Bride* 
was  giym  at  Drary  leae^  and  a  few  weeks  Inter, 
at  the  Surrey  Tlie.alre,  *  Tlio  Devil's  in  it.* 
B^fe  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of 
National  Oonoertn  »t  Her  Majes^s  Theatre: 
the  j)lan  of  these  ))erformancef  wa=«  devTgcd  with 
a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  higheutt  pur- 
poses of  art,  and  sefwral  important  works  were 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  enterprise^  wbioh 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  success. 

At  the  close  of  185)  Balfe  vi<)itod  8t.  Peterf 
bur;,'  witli  letters  of  intn)diictIon  from  the  Prince 
of  I'ruaaia,  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  kinds  of  distinction. 
Besides  populnr  demonstrations  and  im]w>rial 
favour  he  realised  more  money  in  less  time 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  expedition  to 
Trieste,  where  his  next  work  '  Pittore  e  Duca.' 
was  given  during  the  Carnival,  with  such  success 
as  tiw  feilure  of  his  prima  donna  a>uld  permit, 
brings  us  to  1856,  when,  after  an  abseaoe  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  dMttbter  Victotre  (afterwards  married  to 
Sir  John  Cnunpton,  imd  snbeeqnently  to  the 
Duke  do  Frias\  a.s  a  sin:,'«'r  at  th'-  Italian  opera 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  next  work.  '  The  Hose 
of  Castfle,*  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  this  theatre  on  Oct.  20,  1S.-7.  Th'\^  w.ia 
suooeeded.  in  1858,  by  '  La  Zingaza,'  the  Itidian 
▼errion  of  *The  Bolieiniaii  Gifl,*  at  Her  Majesty*a 

T!i  ;itr.\  and  by  '  Satanella'  at  the  Lyceum. 
'  Satanella'  had  a  lon^  run,  and  one  of  the  sunga, 

*  The  power  of  Love.*  became  very  popular.  His 
next  operas  were  'P.i.anca,'  1S60  ;  'The  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  1861  ;  '  Tlio  Armourer  of  Nantea'  and 
'Blanche  de  Nevers'  in  Feb.  and  Nov.  1863. 

Tn  December  iSCm)  tho  French  version  of  hia 
'Bohemian  Girl'  was  product  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  of  Paris  under  tba  title  of  'La  Bobe- 
mienne,*  for  which  the  composer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  beHidca  recasting  and  extending 
the  work  into  five  acts.  The  success  attending 
this  revival  procured  him  the  twofohl  honour  of 
being  made  Chevalier  de  la  L»'gion  d'Honneur  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  III  by  tho  Regent  of  Spain. 
I     In  1864  Balfe  retired  into  the  country,  beoamt 
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the  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
Hertfordshire,  called  Rowney  Abbey,  and  tamed 
gentleman  fimner.  Here  he  amused  himself 
with  agriooltare  and  mtuio,  making  oocaan&al 
▼iaits  to  Fluit.  He  had  aereral  severe  attada 
of  bronchitis,  and  suffi-red  much  from  the  Ins* 
of  ft  fiivourita  daughter,  which  much  weakened 
lin  eonititatieii.  hi  September  1870  h»  CMigbt 
a  violent  cold,  which  caused  a  return  of  hit  <|]d 
complaint,  and  on  October  30  he  expired. 

'fl  TilbUMM),*  Ao  Italian  venion  of  BdUb*8 
lAst  operti.  'The  Knight  of  tliu  Leojuird/  wae 
produced  at  Drury  Laixe,  on  June  II,  1874  >  '^'^ 
on  September  25  in  the  mom  ymt  %  •tetne  to 
his  memory,  by  ft  Belgian  artist,  M.  Mallf^mpre, 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  lirurj  Lane,  the 
■oene  of  ao  many  of  U*  triumphs. 

Balfe's  DiiscellaneouH  ptweg  are  nmnerous, 
including  the  operetta  of  '  The  Sleeping  <^ueen,' 
periWBwd  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration ;  three 
cantatas — 'Mazeppa,'  performed  in  liondon  ;  and 
two  othcra  composed  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Many  of  his  ballads  are  not  likely  to  bo  toon 
fon^otten.  HIh  characteriHtics  aa  a  composer 
are  summed  up  by  a  brother  artiat  (l'rof<  i^oor 
Miotefeii)  in  the  following  words: — 'Balfe 
posnc— rn  in  a  high  degree  the  qoalificationa  that 
nako  »  natund  musictan,  of  quickness  of  ei^, 
readiness  of  memory,  executive  facility,  almost 
nnKmited  and  ceaaelow  fioflocj  of  invention, 
with  a  (blieitotta  power  of  prodoeii^  Ktnking 

meh)die9.  11  is  iJ^reat  experience  a<Ided  to  these 
has  given  him  the  complete  oommand  i^f  orch^tral 
and  •  remarkable  rapidity  of  pro> 
ductioc  Against  the!<e  great  iKivantngea  ia 
balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makea  him  contented  with  ibe  first  iden  that 

presents    itself,    m-ardlesB  of   (!rinin*ic  truth. 

and  oonsiderate  of  luomentaiy  eOect  rather  than 
flstifliye  exceUenico;  and  this  it  is  tiiai,  with  all 

his  well-merited  pi  rrr??  w'*h  the  million,  will 
for  ever  prevent  hiii  workn  t'rom  ranking  among 
tb«  daancs  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  volatility  and  spuntaneotis 
character  of  his  music  would  evaporate  through 
elaboration,  dther  ideal  or  ;  and  tlmt 

the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  malted  it  pupular.*    {Imp.  Diet,  of 
l7Mt«.  Miog. ;  KmnefB  Mtmoit,  1875).  [E.  F.  B.] 
BALING,  seaFABRT. 

BALL,  WiLMAM,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
died  in  Londou  on  May  1 4.  1869,  aged  85,  and 
dasarves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Mubic  for 
liaving  udiipteil  to  English  words  tlie  librettos  of 
various  gre^vt  musical  compositions — Masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  i  No.  i  ),  M(iz.irt'rt 
•  Requiem,'  Rossini's  *  Stabat  Mater,*  to  entirely 
fresh  words,  and  especially  Mendelsohn's  'St. 
Pfcul.* 

BALI^ABILE  (Ttnl.,  frr,m  haUnre,  to  dance\ 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  piece  of  danoo  musfo. 
Meyerbeer  frequently  uses  it  in  his  operas,  e.  g. 
In  *  Robert  le  JDiable,'  where  the  three  dances  in 
the  MMon  of  thn  rannreotkn  of  the  jam  m.  the 


third  act  are  entitled  in  the  soors '  z*.  9^.  and  3*. 
ballabile.'  He  also  applies  the  tenn  to  the  daiMO 
I  music  of  the  ball-nx>m  scene  at  the  commence* 
of  the  fifth  net  of  the  'Hu^oonots.'  More 
recently  Dr.  "Bam  ■fm  "BSkm  baa  given  the  title 
of  '  Ballabili  *  to  the  danee-numlx-rs  of  his 
'Ckmevale  di  Milano,*  these  dances  being  re- 
spectively a  polaoea,  a  walti,  a  poUu^  aqaamUeb 
a  maxurka,  a  tarantella,  and  a  galop.       [E.  P.] 

BALLAD,  from  the  Italian  ballata,*  a  dance, 
and  that  again  from  ballarr,  to  dance.  The 
form  and  application  of  the  woni  have  varied 
continually  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Balletta 
originally  signified  a  sung  intended  to  be  sung  in 
dance  meaaure,  accompanied  by  or  intcnnixed 
with  dancing;  'in  the  Omsoa  dinttonaty,'  says 
Baraey,  'it li  difined  w  OsnaoDe,  dw  m  eantn 
Wlando' — a  song  sung  while  dancing.  The  old 
English  ballads  are  pieoas  <tf  narrative  verse  in 
stanzas,  oooarionally  ftllowed  by  an  envoi  or 
moral.  Such  are  'Chev'y  Chase,*  'Adam  FeU, 
(^m  of  the  Gough  and  William  of  Cloudesleo^' 
*11m  Babes  in  tin  Wood';  and,  to  oonw  to  more 

'  modem  times,  such  are  '  Hozicr's  Ghost*  (Wal- 
pK>le's  favourite).  Goldsmith's  'Edwin  and  An* 
gelina,'  and  Coleridge's  'Durk  Lsdia.*  But  the 
term  has  been  u.^ied  for  almost  every  kind  of 
verse — hL^torical,  narrative,  satirical,  political,  re- 
ligious, sentimental,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover th»i  earliest  use  of  the  word.  Many  refer- 
ences which  have  been  matle  to  old  authors 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
point,  M  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the 
ori^dual  word  in  the  old  Latin  chronicles  is 
some  form  of  the  noun  '  cantilena.* 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  collection,  said  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  year  1336,  mention  is  made  of 
ballads  and  roundelays  (Hawkins,  Hist,  of  Mu- 
sic). John  Shirl^,  who  lived  about  1 440,  m.'vie 
a  odleetion  of  oompositiona  by  Chancer,  Ly  lgat«, 
and  others,  and  one  (jf  the  volumes,  imw  in  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  is  entitled  '  A  Boke  doped 
^Sb»  absfeneto  farerpvire,  compiled  of  diyerse 
haladti,  roundels,  , .  .  colleoteti  by  .l^ohn  Sliirlej-.* 
In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  Henrj 

:  VI  (Dec.  17,  1 431)  tiie  king  was  portrayed  m 
three  several  ways,  each  'with  a  ballad'  (Sharon 
Turner).  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  1535, 
contains  the  word  as  the  title  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon— 'Salomon'a  Balettse  ealled  OMitio* 
Cantioorum.' 

Ballad  making  was  a  fashionable  amusement 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  who  was  himself 
renowne<l  for  '  setting  of  songes  aud  makyng  of 
ballf  ttos.'  A  composition  attributed  to  him,  and 
called  "The  Kpiges  liallade  *  ( Add.  MSS.  F.nt. 
Mufl.  5665),  became  very  popuLu*.  It  wa*  men* 
tioned  in  '  The  Complainte  of  Scotland,'  pnUUsihed 
in  1548,  and  also  made  the  subject  of  a  Bermoa 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edward  VI  by  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of 
'Passetyme  wtth  good  oompanye.'  Amongst 
Hetty's  effects  afwr  his  decease,  mention  is 
made  of  'soqgse  and  balledee.*  In  Qoeeai  EUk»- 

^1  Jrt>rta«a  erny  piM%  tt  mumHt  a  iissMw  Ka» 
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b«th*«  idgn  balUdi  and  ballad  ringers  cAme  into 
durepute,  and  were  made  tlw  subject  of  repres' 
ore  lagitlation.  '  Musicians  held  ballads  in  con* 
tempt,  and  gnai  pooto  iwdy  wxoto  in  ballad 
metre.' 

Blorlej,  in  his  '  Plaine  Mid  tmit  itttrodiietion 
to  Pncticall  Musicke.'  1 597,  says,  after  speaking 
of  YUatuIU,  *  there  is  anotiier  kind  more  light 
tbw  tint  which  they  team  Bdtttte  or  dauiioes, 
sr?  songs  which  being  Bung  to  a  dittie  ni.-iy 
liKeviae  be  danoed,  thene  and  other  light  kiuds 
flf  aoriek*  «•      »  general  nanne  called  (tires.* 
Soch  vrcm  the  snng^a  io  which  B<-)nny  Boota,  a 
weUknown  singer  and  dancer  of  Elisabeth's 
coot,  tmh  *  tooled  !t*  and  'footed  it.*  In  1636 
B':t!pr  ptiMishenl  '  Th.?  Principles  of  Miisicke.' 
sod  in  that  work  spoke  of  *  the  infinite  multitude 
of  BaOaili  set  to  aundry  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful tune^  hy  cunuiiii^  and  witty  composers,  with 
m^ry  danct*  fitted  unto  them.'   After  this  the 
title  bscame  oonunon. 

Tbr  lume  h.'wi  be«:'n  applied  to  a  pastoral  song, 
'^Siuner  is  icumen  in.*  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
UBS.,  wiaxix  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
furnishes  the  earliest  example  knmm  (tibough  it  is 
«bfiras  ^t  so  finished  a  compwition  cannot 
btvt  been  the  tirat)  of  part  music.  The  music 
i*  in  triple  meanin,  and  a  ami  of  dance 
rhythm,  but  the  song  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
s  l«aU»d.  [See  Sumur  is  iciiiiiN  in.]  The 
miuic  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  however  sur- 
^JTsd,  for  which  the  rea<l  r  :n,ny  he  referred  to 
.^Ir,  W,  Chappeirs  well-kuowu  work.  'CJhevy 
appears  to  have  been  aung  to  three  dif- 
One  of  these,  'The  hunt  is  up,' 


a  uvouhte  popular  air,  of  which  we  give 


Th  (i  (M  tMn»^  was  otherwise  emplovetl.    In  1 537 
•B^omiAUf  u  was  sent  to  the  Council  against  John 
Hsfon,  who,  'with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll,'  sang  a 
•Wgwith  a  p^^litical  point  to  the  tune  "The  hunt 
op'    'If  A  man,'  lays  fletchur  of  Saltotm. 
'v«re  permitted  to  mnke  all  Cha  tialladi^  lie  need 
r>'^  eve  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
i^biarlero'  (beloved  of  my  uncle  Toby),  is  a 
itribng  proof  of  the  trotli  of  Saltotm'a  remark, 
onee  it  he!;  .  l  t^>  tiirn  James  II  out  of  Ireland, 
Tbt  tone  and  the  histoiy  of  the  song  will  be 
f  .md  under  lahLTBOVLmo.   'Maribrouk,'  the 

'Marseillaise,'  and  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein,'  are 
ofha  instance*  of  ballads  which  hava  had  oraat 
poUiedinflnenoa 

B&llads  have  svink  from  their  andent  high 
J^atSL  Writing  in  iBoi  Dr.  Ltunuy  said,  'A 
■■Dad  ita  meu  and  trifling  song  sucii  .m  is  gen- 
ially nmg  in  the  streets.  In  the  new  French 
^acydopedia  we  are  told  that  we  Engli.-h  dance 
■ad  iing  our  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
°HeD  heard  ballads  aung  and  seen  country  dances 
««wi;  but  arm  nk  the  mom  Hbub,  if  there 


was  a  fiddle  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  onr 
oo'.ntry  dances  is  too  rapid  for  the  utterance  of 
words.  Tlic  English  ballad  has  long  been  de- 
tacht'd  from  dancini,',  and,  since  tin-  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  beua  confined  to  a  lower  order 
of  song.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Burney  the  fact  rumains  incontrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  our  old  ballad  tunes  are  dance  tunes, 
and  owe  thair  preiarvation  and  identifioktion  to 
that  circumstance  alone  the  words  of  old  bal- 
lads being  generally  found  without  the  music 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tuna  attadied,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  varion?  rnU 


tions  of  old  dance  music.  The  quotation  already 
made  from  Butlor  aliewa  tiiat  the  use  of  road 

balLids  as  dance  tunes  implied  in  the  name  had 
survived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  L  One 
inatanca  of  the  uaa  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  ik>  possibility  be  coiinecte<l  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  Goethe's  'Erste  Walpuigisnacht,' 
wlifdi  is  called  a  Ballad  both  him  and  by 
Mendel.'^aohn,  who  set  it  to  music.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Schiller's  noble  poems  'Der 
Tauciher,*  'Bitter  Togenburg,'  and  others,  so 
finely  composed  by  Schubert,  though  these  are 
more  truly  '  ballads '  than  Goethe's  'Walpurgis 
nacht.'  So  again  Mi^non'.s  souj,'  'Kemiiit  du 
das  Land.'  though  called  a  '  Lied '  in  Wilhclm 
Meiflter,  h  placed  by  G.teLhe  himself  at  the  lit-ad 
of  the  '  Balladeu '  iu  the  cuUecic-d  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  fact  both  in  poetnr  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  gmAeii  Baedom  and  with 
no  exact  definition. 

At  the  present  time  n  ballad  in  nraaio  ia  gen- 
erally  underr<tood  to  be  .1  aentimcntAl  or  rn-:^tTi*ic 
composition  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  cha- 
racter, having;  two  or  move  venea  of 'poetry,  but 
%vith  the  melfKly  or  tune  complete  in  the  first, 
and  repeated  for  each  succeeding  verse.  '  Ballad 
oonoerts*  are  oatondbly  fbr  the  perfermanoe  of 
f;  rh  pieceB.  but  the  programmes  ofltni  contain 
songs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  name  is  as  in- 
aoeuiato  aa  waa,  '  Ballad  <^iara*  when  ^Ifed 

to  such  pieces  ;i8  '  Tlio  Be;^'<,Mr*s  Opem,'  wJiich 

were  made  up  of  well-known  airs  with  fresh 
wvida.   [SiroLi8H  Omu.]  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLADB,  a  name  adopted  bj  Chof^  tat 

four  pieces  of  pianoforte  music  (op.  33.  38,  47,  5a) 
which,  however  brilliant  or  beautiful,  have  no 
peculiar  form  or  ohaneter  <tf  their  own,  beyond 
being  written  in  triple  time,  and  to  winch  the 
name  seems  to  be  no  more  specially  applicable 
than  that  of  'Sonnet*  is  to  the  pieces  which 
Liszt  and  others  have  written  under  that  ujune. 
Brahms  has  also  published  four  'Ballade^'  (op.  10} 
and  Liszt  two. 

BALLARD,  a  family  of  printers,  who  for 
nearly  aoo  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  printini,'  unisir  in  France.  Their  tvpes  were 
made  by  GuiUaume  le  JU  in  1540,  and  remained 
in  use  as  late  an  1750.  The  fintt  patent  waa 
granted  to  Robert  Ballard  by  Henri  II  in  1552, 
and  he  and  his  son*in-law  Adrian  Leroy  printed 
many  taUfttUTH  Ibr  the  lute  and  oUier  made. 
Th^  were  fidkwed  bgrPieni^aikd  he  i^pia  bj 
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hU  mn  Robert,  under  whom  the  house  rose 
to  itfl  greatest  iMjght  both  in  privileges  and 
pntiition.  He  wax  succeeded  by  Chriittophe, 
T.  B  Christophe,  and  Chriatophe  Jean  Franfois, 
who  di^!  tlx  1 765.  Hilt  eon  held  the  patent  until 
i'  WM  abolished  during  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  art  of  printing 
is  'The  PsalniM  of  Marot,'  1563.  Lully's  o|)era3 
were  printed  by  the  BaUards— fint  about  i;oo, 
from  moreaUe  types,  and  aflerwiisdi  from  en- 
gtand  eoppw  plttbM.  [P.  6.] 

BALLERINA  (Ot^X  » l<m«>«  lidhfe^haoer. 

BALLET.  The  hallet  is  a  more  modem  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
faae  Jong  been  intimately  eonneoted.  Tbe  name 

•eeme  to  have  been  derived  from  t!ie  Italian 
baUttta,  the  parent  of  our  own  '  ballad ' ;  and 
the  eariiert  Mlete  (Bdlele  da  Coiir%  whioh 

corresponded  cloHcly  cnongli  to  our  English 
masques,  were  cntcrtaintuents  not  of  dancing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
M.  Castil  Blaze,  in  an  interesting  monograph  ('La 
Dance/  etc. ;  Paris,  Paulin),  tracer  ba]uk  the 
ballet  from  France  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Greece, 
and  thr(>u;,'h  tlie  Greek  st-ij^e  to  t'c^'ivnls  in 
honour  ol  iiacchuB.  But  the  l)allet  as  Hignifying 
an  entertainment  exclut^ively  in  dancing  ciatee 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Acad^mie  Koyale  <le 
Muaique,  or  soon  afterwards.  In  1671,  the  year 
in  which  Cainl>ert's  'Pomone,'  the  firrt  French 
opera  heard  by  the  Parisian  public,  was  produced, 
'Psydie.*  a  so-called  tragMie-ballet  by  MoUhv 
and  Corneille  was  brought  out.  Ballets  however 
in  the  mixed  i^le  were  knovm  much  earlier ;  and 
the  fiimoas  'Ballet  oomiqne  de  la  Bojme,*  tbe 
'nion:itin<,'*  (»r  which  is  saiil  to  have  cost  three- 
and-a  ludf  miUiuns  oi  francs,  was  first  performed 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Jc^ee  in  1 581. 

[BALTA/.Anixl.]  Tlie  work  in  question  conHiste*! 
of  songs,  dances,  and  spoken  dialogue,  and  seems 
toba?e  differed  in  no  important  ruipeeifrom  the 
ma«ijac8  of  an  earlier  period.  Another  celebrated 
Lalli't  which  by  its  historical  s^nificance  is  better 
worthy  of  remembnmoe  tliMi  the 'Ballet  eomtque 
de  la  Uoyne.'  was  one  represcnte  l  on  the  occ.asion 
of  LouisXIV's  marriage  with  JSLarie  Th^  r '^e,  and 
entitled  '  II  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrt^ndcs.*  In  illus- 
tration of  this  supposed  political  fact  lialf  the 
dancor»  were  drossed  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Sikanish  ooetume,  while  a  Spani^li  nvmph  and 
a  French  n\'mph  jniueil  in  a  vocal  duet.  Other 
ballets  of  hi»kt«jrical  renown  were  the  'licrcule 
amoureox,'  at  which  more  than  700  persons  were 
on  the  etags^  and  the  '  Triomphe  de  1' Amour'  in 
1681.  Louis  XIV  took  such  a  delight  in  ballets  ^ 
that  he  frequently  appeared  as  a  ballet-dancer,  or 
ntiier  m  a  figurant,  himeelf.  For  the  most  part 
Ue  majesty  contented  himself  with  marching 
alK)ut  the  stage  in  preposterous  costumes,  and 
reciting  verses  in  celebration  of  hia  own  great* 
nets.  Oeeariooally,  however,  he  both  eeiig  end 
danced  in  the  court  ballets,  u  in  i6fi9  the  1 

'Great  Monarch'  assumed,  ostensibly  for  the  last  1 
tlni^  the  put  of  tteSon  in  the  bidletof  <I1oc%* 
H  mm  thoqght  thni  Hie  Mqee^e  thentrienl ) 


',  career  hsMi  really  oome  to  an  end.  Ue  felt, 
however,  as  so  many  grsei  perfiMners  have  since 
done  under  similar  circumstant-ee,  that  he  had 
retired  too  soon  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  he  ap> 
peered  again  in  'Les  Amants  magnifiques,'  com- 
Dosed  by  the  king  himself,  in  collaboratian  with 
Moli^.  In  this  work  Louis  executed  a  solo  on 
the  giiitar — an  instrument  which  he  had  studied 
under  Francesco  Corbetta,  who  afterwards  went 
to  England  and  obtained  greal  11100800  al  the 
curt  '  f  Charles  TT.  It  is  indeed  r«»rde<l  of  him 
that  in  connection  with  'Les  Amantt  mag- 
ni6ques,'  he  played  the  part  of  author,  ballet- 
mast'  r,  iI.Lncer,  mimic,  siii^'er.  and  instrumental 
perfuruier.  As  Louis  XIV  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  act  at  ooottentertaimneBts,  he 
had  no  objection  to  his  courtiers  showin::  them- 
selves publicly  on  the  stam.  In  the  royal  lettent 
patent  granted  to  the  AbM  Ptnin,  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  French  Opera,  or 'Academie  Koyah- 
de  Musique'  as  from  the  beginning  it  wa^t  called, 
free  permission  was  given  to  '  all  gentlemen  anii 
ladies  wi.shing  to  sing  in  the  sud  pieoe»  and 
l^prc^cQtatiuns  of  our  royal  aokdemy  without 
being  considered  for  that  reason  to  derogate  from 
their  titles  of  nohilitv,  or  from  their  frivileirea, 
rights,  and  iminunitieii '  The  right  to  sing  seenu* 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  including  the  right 
to  dance;  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
good  birth  profited  by  the  king's  liberality  to 
appear  in  the  balleta  represented  at  the  Academie 
B4^rale.  The  mono  of  Louis  XI  Vs  ballets  wm 
for  the  moot  part  written  by  LnlH,  who  aho 
wmposed  the  songs  and  symphonies  for  the 
danoe-interlttdeo  of  Molitee's  oomediee.  Thedxik* 
mstie  ballet  or  batldt  ^adtm  le  ei^d  to  l»ve 
been  invented  by  the  Duches.se  du  Maiue,  «  ele- 
brated  for  her  evening  entertainments  at  Sceaux, 
whiish  tiie  noblee  of  Louis  XTV*i  eoort  fennd  ao 

exhilaratinf;  after  the  fonnal  festivitio*  of  Ver- 
sailies.  With  a  passion  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion the  DuohesB  oombined  a  taste  fat  literature ; 
and  she  fonned  the  project  of  reali-ixng  on  the 
stage  of  her  own  theatre  her  id«ja  of  the  panto- 
mimeo  of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them  described 
in  the  pages  of  her  favourit*  authors.  Rhe  -vfTir 
to  work  precisely  as  the  arranger  of  a  ballet  wouUl 
do  in  the  present  day.  Thus  taking  the  fourth 
act  of  'Les  Horacoi'  .t^  hf^r  libretto  (to  use  the 
modem  term),  she  ha<l  it  not  to  music  for  orchestra 
alone,  and  to  the  orchestral  strains  caused  the 
parts  of  Horace  and  of  Camille  to  be  perfonne<l  in 
dumb  show  by  two  celcl>n»ted  dancers  who  bad 
never  attempted  pantomime  before.  Balon  and 
Mademoiselle  Provost,  th<»  rvrti«t;s  in  quention, 
entered  with  so  much  feeimg  lutu  the  characters 
assigned  to  than,  that  thej  ^niw  tMn  ftoitt  tlie 
speotaton. 

Motiret,  the  mttrieal  dheetor  of  the  Duchess's 

'Nuit>»  do  Sceaux,'  compoH.-d  several  ballets,  on 
the  primaple  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horaces, '  for  the 
Aeadimie  Royale.  During  tiie  early  days  of  the 
French  ojh  ra,  and  until  nearly  the  end  <>f  the 
17  th  century*  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  dancers 
in  «nj  greet  Bomber*  and  almoit  imponible  to 
ind  ftmaln  danom.  Thn  campnn/  of  vonaliiia 
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«ra«  recruited  from  the  cathedral  choirs,  but  for 
the  ballet  there  were  only  the  dancing  masters 
of  the  capital  and  their  pupilH  of  the  male  iex  to 
eeiect  irmix.  There  were  uu  dancing  mutressea, 
mmI  hdiM  would  not  under  any  circami^tances 
have  oonaented  to  danco  in  ptihlio.  On  this 
fnat,  however,  the  fashion  waa  destined  soon  to 
change.  Nymplt%  dryads,  and  ahepherdesees 
were  for  a  time  represented  by  boys,  who  equally 
with  the  fauna  and  satyn  wore  maalu.  But  at 
last  ladies  of  the  highest  position,  with  Madame 
J»  Daupbine  and  th>j  PrinoflMO  dio  Cooti  amongst 
Ihem,  appeared  by  express  dmritv  tff  the  king  in 
the  ballets  at  Versai  l  3;  and  a}x>ut  the  Hame 
time  several  ladiea  uf  title  taking  .-uivaatage  of 
tlM  TOfal  pennisBion,  jmned  ihe  opera  in  tiie 
character  of  balletKlancers.  Tlie  first  profes^sional 
hallerina  of  note  at  the  Acad^mie  was  Mile.  La- 
fcntainei,  who  witii  time  oCher  dansemMs  and 
ab-fitting  numl>er  of  male  dancers,  f  in:. i  d  the 
entire  ballet  company.  It  Lt  not  nto&tmwrv  to 
relate  the  skvia.  mora  orlasi  aoMidbleaB,  torn  of 
\-arioii'<  ballet  dancers  —  of  tho  DemoiNelK'u  de 
Canmrgo,  of  Mile.  Peliasier  (who,  expelled  from 
Pluis,  visited  London,  where  she  was  waruily 
reoeive<l  in  17341  ;  of  MUe.  Petit,  dismissed  from 
the  opto-a  fur  misconduct,  and  defended  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Marre  of  MUe. 
M.xzi-,  who.  ruitie'l  >  v  T^w'»  finnncial  scheme, 
drea^^d  herself  ia  her  most  brilliant  costume, 
and  drowned  lundf  pnfaiUcly  at  noon ;  or  of 
Mile.  Suhli,'ny,  who  came  to  Knud.tnd  with 
ietten  of  intn)duction  from  the  Abbe  Dubois  to 
Locke.  The  eminent  metaphysician,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  than  to  the  art  of  dancing,  did 
honour  to  the  abba's  recommend^ion,  and  (as 
foQtcMU*  declared  in  a  letter  on  the  subject) 
'eoostitirted  himself  her  man  of  business.'  We 
now ,  however,  come  to  a  ballerina.  Mile.  Sall^, 
who  besides  beioff  diatingiiiahad  in  her  own  par- 
tiedar  art,  intromiced  a  gomral  theatrfeal  refmm. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  the  iSth  century  —  as  indeed 
at  a  much  later  period — all  9Wt»  of  anachrMusms 
and  «mn  of  Uato  were  fsoaunitted  In  oomMotloii 
with  costume.  Aiwyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
wanrioxa  appeared  and  danced  p<u  teuU  in  the 
haDeli  of  too  Aend^mle  Rorfalo,  wearing  laead 
tunics  and  powdered  ^viJ;^  with  j.igtails  a  yard 
.  The  wigs  weni  surmounted  by  helmets, 
Hm  aanaly  Imaate  of  the  iniidi>Deribboned 
warriors  were  enrn^ed  in  a  cuirass.  "SlWo.  SalL' 
prop<»ed  that  each  character  should  wear  ttie 
costume  of  his  country  and  period ;  and  thoaglt 
t]iis  f^tartling  innovation  was  not  accepted  gene- 
rally In  t!ie  drama  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
WSa.  Salic  ^ucceeded  in  causing  the  prmeiplea 
ibc  advocated  to  be  observed  at  the  opera — at 
least  during  her  own  time,  and  so  far  as  n  giirded 
the  ballot.  Mile.  Salle's  reform  was  not  tnain- 
taine  i  fvn  n*.  thf  Acadeuiie  ;  for  about  half  a 
ceijturj-  l.^ter  (iaiatea,  in  .Jean  Jacques  liousseau's 
'Pvgmalion,'  wore  'a  damask  dress  made  in  the 
roli»^h  .Mtyle  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her  head 
sa  eounuoua  you/  surmounted  by  three  ostrich 
Mm*  It  bw  ben  mid  Ihftt  UIlo.  da  Sub- 


ligny  brought  to  London  Ittters  from  the  Abb^ 
Dubois  to  Locke.  Mile.  Sall6  arrived  with  an 
intrn d:;t-tion  from  Fontenellc  in  Montcwiuieu, 
wiio  was  then  AmbasiMulor  at  tlie  court  uf  St. 
James's.  This  artist  waa,  indeed,  highly  ea- 
teemed  by  the  literar}'  society  of  her  time.  She 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  not  only  of  Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu,  and  our  own  Locke,  but  also  of 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour.  In 
London  Mile.  Salli  produced  a  'Pvgmalion*  of 
her  own,  which,  at  least  as  regards  the  oostumee^ 
was  very  superi(»r  to  the  'PyCToalion'  of  Bousmm 
brought  out  some  forty  or  fifty  years  aftorwarda. 
In  re[ire.>«cnting  the  statue  about  to  be  animate<l, 
she  csarried  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  P0IM1  drea  bat  simple  drapery,  hnitated  aa 
closely  a.s  possible  from  the  statues  of  anticjuity. 
A  full  and  intereatiog  account  of  MUe.  SaUe's  per- 
fertnanoe,  written  by  a  eomspondeot  in  London, 

possibly  Montosqi.i'  1  hiir  f^rlf,  ^vn^  publiHlied  on 
^^'^^'^  I5*  I734i  '  Mer<^ure  de  France.' 

'  She  ventured  to  appear,*  »n  tba  oorreqKmdent, 

'  without  skirt,  without  a  dress,  in  her  natural 
hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her  head,  tihe  wore 
nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  mder 
[letticoat  but  a  simple  robe  rriTislin  arranged 
in  drapery  after  the  mcKlel  of  a  Greek  statue. 
Ton  cannot  doubt,  sir.  h.  tiddi^  'tho  predlgioiia 
success  thin  ingenious  ballet  §0  well  pxecute<l 
obtained.  At  the  re<juc*t  of  the  king,  the  <jueen, 
the  royal  family,  and  all  the  court,  it  will  be 
performed  on  the  occa.'*i<m  of  Mile.  Salb  's  benefit, 
for  which  all  the  boxes  and  places  in  the  theatre 

and  ampldthaalna  bnv»  bMB  takflii  ibr  »  moirth 

past.' 

Madeleine  Guimard,  a  celebrated  dameuiie  at 
the  French  qpera  during  the  Gluck  and  Piccinni 
period,  is  froquenUy  mentioned  in  the  oorreqioad* 
ence  of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot.  Hondoa,  tiM 
sculptor,  mouldc<l  her  foot.  Fragonard,  the 
painter,  decorated  her  rooms,  until  preamniqg  to 
Isll  In  loT»  with  her  It  waa  ibimd  naeeasMy  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  David — afterwards  to  fiunottS 
as  a  historical  painter  in  the  classical  style ; 
Maria  Antoinetta  oonralted  her  on  the  iobjeet  of 
drtK«,  and  wlicn  by  an  accident  on  the  stage  t-be 
broke  hor  arm,  prayers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
liar  Mite.  GnliBard  •  lajured  limb.  Mannontel, 
referring  to  her  numerous  acts  of  cliarity,  ad- 
dreissed  to  her  a  flattering  epiiitle  in  ver«e ;  nnd  a 
popular  ^ybut  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  sermon.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stress  on  Guimard's  excessive  tliinnt  <i8,  and  she 
waa  ftmiliariy  known  as  the '  Spider,'  while  a  wit 
of  the  periocf  called  her  hi  friucUlte  des  Crnrrf. 
The  Freuch  Ilevolution  drove  numerous  Fnuch 
artists  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  visited 
London.  'ATnrrir^t  them,'  says  Lord  Mount- 
E<igecunibe  in  ins  Memoirs,  'came  the  fautuus 
Mile.  (>uimard,  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but 
stiUfuU  of  grace  and  g«ntiltfy;aiidah«  had  n«f«r 
possesned  more.' 

Gaetan  Vestris,  the  founder  of  the  Vestris 
family,  waa  as  remarkable  for  his  proloiiffed 
vouthfulnen  Mllo.  Guimard  henwlf— wbOb 
MWOfWf  iwitaad  of  boiqg  'near  sixtj/  waa  not 
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more  than  forty-six  wh<.n  nlie  arrive*!  in  T^onflon). 
G»etao  Vestrifl  made  hu  debut  at  the  French 
opom  in  1748;  and  H.  Caslfle  Bkuw,  fu  hia 

'  Iliitoirt;  di_'  rAcademie  Royale  df  Musiqiie,' 
tells  us  that  be  saw  him  fifty -two  years  afterwards, 
ivliea  Iw  danoad  m  well  m  ever,  executing  the 
steps  of  the  minuet  'avec  autant  de  gruoe  que 
de  nobleMe.*  The  family  of  Vestris— or^inaily 
Yeetil— came  from  Florence.  Gaetan  had  three 
brothers,  all  danc' rs  ;  his  huh  A  ;^uste  was  not 
leas  famous  than  himself  ('Augusle  had  Gaetan 
Vertris  for  his  lather,'  the  old  man  would  say — 
'mi  advaatege  wMch  nature  refused  me') ;  Au- 
guste's  nfphew  was  Cliarlcs  VeatriH,  and  Au- 
gusLc's  iatuurite  pupil  \va«  Perrot.  who  married 
Carlottft  Gfid,  and  who  by  his  expranTe  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  pracoful 
dancing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amoant  of  tiuccess 
which  male  dancers  in  this  country  have  but  rarely 
obtained.  Tnnt:merable  anecdotea  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  self-importance  of  Gaetan  Vestris,  the 
head  of  thfal  fiunily  of  artists.  On  one  occasion 
when  his  son  was  in  di^igrace  for  having  refused, 
on  some  point  of  theatncal  boooor,  to  dance  in 
the  dtTerUMement  ef  01uck*a  *  Amdde^'  and  was 
confoqiiently  sent  to  Fort  l'Ev*que,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
tlirang:  *Qo,  Aagnatuf;  go  to  prison!  Take 
my  c«rriaf,'o.  ami  ask  for  the  room  of  my  friend 
the  King  of  Poland.'  Another  time  he  reproved 
Augttatiui  far  not  liavin^'  |>erfbrmed  hit  dnty  by 
dancing  b*  fore  the  King  of  Sweden,  'when  the 
Queen  of  France  had  perfimned  hers  by  asking 
Iiliii  to  do  to.*  Hie  old  gentknum  added  tliat 
he  would  liave  '  no  misunderstanding  between 
the  houses  of  Veatria  and  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  alwaya  Ihvd  on  the  best  terms.*  The 
ballot  never  possessed  in  London  anything  Uke 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in  France, 
ttom  the  banning  of  the  i8th  centuty  until 
a  comparativelv  recent  time.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  from  18 jo  to  1850,  the  liallcl  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  cuttrtainnicuts  at  the 
King's  ^afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  Theatre  ;  and 
in  iKji  the  goo<l  oflices  of  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  cuurt  of  the  'i'uilerics  were  employed  in 
aid  of  a  negociation  bjr  which  a  cerbun  number 
of  the  principal  dancers  were  to  be  temporarily 
*  ceded  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the 
Aoad^mie  Royale  de  Musique  to  the  manager 
— at  that  time  Mr.  El)er8,  of  our  Italian  Opi  ra. 
Miles.  Noblet  and  Mercandotti  seem  to  have  be«a 
the  first  dan$eu$e$  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  thin  Hpecies  of  treaty.  Mile.  T.iglioni, 
who  appeared  boon  afterwards,  was  received  year 
after  year  with  entimsiaam.  Her  name  was  gi  v  cn 
to  .1  Ht.iL'e  coach,  also  to  a  great  coat ;  and — 
more  enduring  honour — ThadsQCi^  has  devoted 
■ome  Ilnea  of  praise  to  her  in  the  *Newoomee,* 
a.'^nring  the  young  men  of  the  |>re8ent  genera- 
tion that  they  will '  never  see  anything  so  graca- 
ftd  as  Tag  I  i(  ml  fn  La  Sytphlm.'  Among  the 
celelirated  dancerH  contimporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  mentioned  Fanny  Kllsler  (a  daughter  of 
HiaTdll*a  old  copyist  of  the  same  name)  and 
Osnlo^  who  took  tho  priudpal  pari  in  tiie  <um 
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favourit"  ballet  of  'Alma'  (music  by  Costa). 
Fanny  Ellalcr  and  Cento  have  on  rare  occatdoos 
daaeed  together  at  Her  ICajesty'rt  "nieatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni.*    To  aVout  the  fiame 
period  $m  the^  emineot  balUrine  belonged  Carlotta 
Grisi,  perhaps  tlie  most  duttinfng  of  them  alL 
One  of  her  mo«t  atlmirt-tl  characters  \\:is  th^t  of 
Esmendda  in  the  IttUet  anaoged  by  her  husband, 
the  befers-nwntioned  Psnmt,  (mtheoaais  of  Viotor 
Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'    Pugni,  a  com- 
poeer,  who  made  ballet  music  his  (speciality,  and 
who  was  attached  as  composer  of  ballet  music  to 
Her  Majejity's  Tlieatre,  wroto  music  for  Esme- 
ralda full  of  highly  rhythmical  and  not  lees 
graceful  melodies.    In  hh  passion  for  the  ballet 
Mr.  Lomley  once  applied  to  Heinrich  Heine  for 
a  new  work,  and  the  result  was  that  '  Mejihist^ 
phela,'  of  which  the  libretto,  written  out  iu  gT«j»t 
detail,  is  to  be  f'>iind  in  Heine's  completo  works. 
The  temptation  of  Faust  by  a  female  Mephisto 
pheles  is  the  subject  of  this  strange  prt>iuoti'>n, 
which  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  EngUsli  ^t-:):^ 
and  which  Mr.  Lumley,  though  he  duly  pai<l  for 
it,  never  thought  of  producing.    In  one  of  the 
principal  soenee  of '  Mephistq>hda*  the  temptraM 
exhibits  to  her  \nctim  the  most  oelel  rn*.  i  dan- 
seuses  of  antiquity,  including  Salome  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hendka.   King  Dwvld  too  dances  »  pat 
seul  before  the  ark.    Prolmbly  the  most  perfect 
ballet  ever  produced  was  '  Giselle^*  for  which  the 
subject  was  fomished  hy  Heine,  the  seenofio  by 
Theo|)hilo  Gaulier,  and  the  music  by  Adolphe 
Adam.   Adam's  mu«io  to  'Giselle'  is,  as  Lord 
Moont-Edgcumbe  said  of  Madeleine  Gnimaid, 
'  full  of  grace  and  gentility.'  The  'Giselle  W&Itz ' 
will  long  be  rememtjered  :  but  we  must  not  ex  pec* 
to  see  another '  Giselle '  on  the  stage  until  we  kavo 
another  Carlotta  Grisi ;  and  it  is  not  every  day 
that  a  daticer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  » 
Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  new  work.    Beethoven's  '  Prnmntihrns* 
is  perhaps  the  only  l)allct  which  ha.*i  been  per- 
formed euLire  iu  the  concert  room,  lor  thy  naike  of 
the  music  alone.  The  Airs  de  Ballet  from  AtilMr's 
'Gustavo'  and  Rossini'a  'William  Tell'  are  rv^-^ 
donally  found  in  concert  pr<.^7ammee,  nnd  thoee 
in  Schubert's  ^Bosamunde  and  GouDMTa  'Baiiie 
de  Saba'  have  immortalised  those  operas  &fter 
their  failure  on  the  stage.  ^H.  S.  JLj 

BALLETS,  oompoditioos  of  a  l%ht  dianicter. 
but  somewhat  in  the  madrigal  Style,  frequently 
with  a  *  Fa  la'  burden  which  could  be  both  mua^ 
and  danoed  to;  these  pieces,  says  BCorley 
(Introduction),  were  '  commonly  called  Fa.  l^a.' 
Gastoldi  is  generally  8uppo«ed  to  have  invented 
or  at  all  event:}  first  published  ballets.  Hia  col- 
lection appeared  in  1 597,  and  was  entitled '  Halletti 
a  cinque  voci,  con  U  suore  versi  per  c&ntare, 
suonare  et  ballare.'  The  first  piece  in  the  book.  i» 
a  musical '  lutroduzioue  a  i  Balletto,'  with  din^ 
tions  for  the  performers  'Su  cncci.'un  man  a  gli 
Btrouicnti  no^iii,  c  suoniam  «t  cantiam  qu»idhe 
Balletti  *  These  must  thersAwe  have  had  both 
in.strumental  and  dancing  aocouipaniment?.  J:. 
1595  Morley  published  a  oollecti<m  of  *B*Uets 
for  five  ▼oloai^  pcofeHedly  in  imitatiiin  ot  Qm^ 
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toldi,  and  WM  followed  three  yeare  later  by 

Ww-lkes.  -srith  '  Ealltts  and  Madriffals  to  5 
\xMet.'  '  Balletto'  is  lued  bj  Bach  for  an  allegro 
b  coauDQD  time.  See  Gatalogae.  Anh.  f .  Ser.  3. 

I2v  2  i  6.  [W.  H.  t:.] 

BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  IL.    Opera  in 
fooT  act*,  libretto  by  iSomma,  music  by  Verdi. 
Prodaoed  at  Roaie  ill  1859 ;  «t  Paris,  Th^tre 
r'aHenn.  Jan.  1^,  x86i ;  and  in  Tiffnijffli, 
Ljceom,  June  15,  61. 

BALTAZABINI  (or  Baltaobbiki\  an  Ita- 
baa  musician  ;  the  best  violinist  of  his  day. 

wat  Ivou^ht  firom  Piedmont  in  1577  by 
MmU  de  Briasac  to  Catherine  de'  Medicia, 
vhomade  hini  int^^ndant  of  her  music  and  her 
fint  ralet  de  chaui^re.  and  chancre'!  hia  name  to 
M.  de  BeaujoyeuLt,  which  he  himself  adopted. 
He  leems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Italian  dances  into  Paris,  and  thm  to  have 
b«en  the  founder  of  the  kdlet,  and,  through 
tie  kllet,  of  the  opera.    He  associated  the  b^t 
muadans  <>{  pAris  with  him  in  his  undertaking. 
Thca  in  tho  eatertaimnent  of  '  Ciroe^'  produced 
bv  him  It  the  marriage  of  tiie  Dno  de  Jeyeuse 
jad  Mile,       VauJcuiont,  on  Stmilrtv  Oct,  15, 
iS$i,  known  tmder  the  title  of  '  Ballet 
^  latojme.'  ele.  (Pwu,  1582),  he  atatea  in  the 
^thcn  that  the  music  was  by  Beaulieu  and 
.\Uutre  K^ahnou.    Several  numbers  from  it  are 
gven  by  Barney  (Hiet.  ill  279-283) ;  and  the 
ii*Uet  in  all  its  detaiJH  and  its  connexion  with 
the  opera  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work 
'U»  origiiMe  de  lOpdra,  etc.;  par  L.  CeUier' 
(fVls.  tsr,S).'  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltarini's 
^■iliUi  iff  in  the  BIMiotli^ue  Rationale.  [G.] 

i^ALTZAK,  Thomas,  bom  at  LUbeck  about 
ojo;  the  finert  irioliiurt  of  his  time,  and  the 

lit  really  great  i)erformer  heard  in  England. 
H9  came  to  thia  country  in  1656,  and  atayed 
(irtoiM  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  HaaweU« 
"TOO.   K»Iyn  heard  liini  jilay  March  4,  1656, 
hu  left  aa  account  which  may  be  read  in 
fi^  Diary  under  that  date.    Anthony  Wood  met 
tim  un.Iuly  i^,  1658,  and  'did  then  and  there 
^>  hia  very  great  astonishment,  heare  him  play 
^  *H»  tiolin.    He  then  saw  him  run  up  his 
Hn^«.Ts  to  the  end  of  the  Finger}>oard  of  the 
Vifilm,  and  run  them  back  insc-nsibly,  and  all 
•iacrity,  and  in  very  g  od  tune,  which  he 
any  in  Kngiand  aaw  the  like  beforv  .  .  . 
WOjon  thereupon,  the  public  Professor,  .  .  .  did, 
«fter  his  humounome  way,  stoop  downe  to  Bait* 
tv'i  Pe«t,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  Huff  on ;  tliat 
•  to  ^y,  to  s»  e  whether  ho  was  a  Dovill  or  not, 
^u»e  he  acted  bejond  the  parts  of  a  man. 

■  ■  Being  nnidk  admned  hy  all  loren  of 
liW!  k,  IjU  company  was  therefore  desired  ;  and 
vaaiAuy,  especiailv  ntusicall  o(Hnpanj,  delkhting 
£  drinkbg^nade  Um  drink  move  thaaoiwnary, 
»tich  brought  hitn  to  his  grave.*  At  the 
iteration  Baltzar  was  appointed  leader  of  the 

'  T>i«  Ot  •♦tif*  «f  l»te  y*>*r«  h»«  \ma  loaMwhat  In  ti  cu«  abroad  aad 
mt'i-r       v.-.r  r  f  •  t,*v  ;t;*  dl«  Louli  XIU,'  Is  taken  from  tl)U 
•'*--v  '  rmMmin  ii>v^Ar.:L.-tiaMadtlaCl«)cli«ttaaa«Ml 

■  n  •''-•»i..;jr.jTr--ui..L,:,  fori  sir,'  IkSlMtlOllW'aaralM ' 


King^i  qelebcated  band  of  twenl^-fenr  Tiollnt. 

but  died  eoon  after,  and  was  buned  in  the 
cloister  of  Westmiiuiter  Abbejr.  He  is  enterod 
on  the  HegiHter  as  'Mr,  Thomaa  Balsart,  one  of 
the  violina  in  the  King's  Service  July  27,  1663.* 

Baltzar  did  much  towards  placing  the  violin 
in  England  In  its  prewnt  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  ."itnnged  instruments.  He  appeen  fwm 
Wood's  account  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  tlie  thift,  till  then  unknown,  and  the  use  of 
the  u|)per  part  of  the  finger-board.  Playfiwd** 
'Division  Violin*  contain«  that  appear  to 
have  been  printed  of  his  conipofiitioaa,  but 
Burney  speaks  in  high  tenns  of  some  MS.  soke 
in  his  possession ;  and  a  set  of  sonatas  fnr  a 
'lyra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  viol,'  were 
sold  at  the  auction  of  nioinaa  Britton  the 
'mubical  small  coid  mnn.'  [M.  C.  C]  . 

BANCHIEKI,  Abbiako.  bom  at  Bokgna» 
i5<>7>  pvpU  of  Genutti  the  orgaaiat  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lucca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.  He  was  first  organist  at  Imola,  of 
S.  liaria  in  Begola;  then  in  T<io3  we  find 
him  at  S.  Miclicle  in  Bosco  near  Bologna. 
Gerber's  statement  that  he  was  chosen  abbot 
of  Boeoo  is  nnsQppofted,  and  appears  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  ms  works  he 
is  uniformly  described  as  'Monaco  olivetano.' 
His  first  work,  '  Conclusioni  per  organo/  appear- 
ed at  Lucca  in  1591 ;  and  Znofadli  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  1634  He  was  prreat  in  all 
departments,  theory,  the  church,  and  the  theatre. 
His  most  important  theoretical  work  is  prol  aUy 
his  •  L'Oigano  snonarino'  (Ania<UuH,  Venice, 
1605),  which  waa  ofttsn  reprinted.  It  contains 
the  first  precise  rules  for  accompanying  from 
a  figured  bass — afterwards  publislied  .sepnrnt<  ly 
by  Loniazzo  at  Milan.  In  a  later  work, 
'Moderi  it,  j  rri  lia  musicale'  (Venice,  1613), 
he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  ba8.«?o  continuo 
on  the  ornaments  in  singing,  and  the  altera- 
tions necessary  in  consequence  thereof.  At  tiie 
same  time  he  mentions  the  change  in  hnrrnony 
and  tonality  which  were  at  that  time  be|;iuning 
to  prevail,  aa  iacomprdieniible.  Jn  addition  to 
his  many  composit:  riL^  for  the  church,  Banchieri 
wrote  what  were  then  called  'intermedi'  for 
oomediee.  In  his  'La  Paisia  senile,  raggiona- 
menti  vaghi  e  dilettevole,  oomposti  e  dati  in  luce 
oolla  muaica  a  tre  vod,'  published  at  Venice  in 
1598  and  reprinted  at  Cologne— Itsetf  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  '  Antipamasso'  of  Orario 
Vecchi — the  transition  from  the  madrigal  to 
the  new  form  of  the  intermedio  is  very  obvious ; 
the  work  may  be  almost  called  the  first  comic 
opera.  He  afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to 
it  under  the  naii|e  of  'La  prudenza  giovenile,' 
to  which  be  bold^  afiixsd  the  title  of  '  Comedia 
in  muaica,'  and  which  was  pubh'shed  at  Milan 
by  Tini  in  1607.  Another  analogous  work  is 
'La  barca  di  YeneziA  a  Padua'  (Venloe^  l6s3)> 
and  still  more  so  'La  fida  fanciulla,  comedia 
ejiemplare,  cuu  musiuUi  intermedi  apparente  ed 
inapparentt/  Bologna,  1638  and  1 629.  Baodderf 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  muaician,  and  wrote 
comedies  under  the  name  of  Camillo  i^ftUg^ 
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delU  fin»iU.  Lastly,  in  his  'Cartella  luusicale'  I 
(1614)  we  find  »  project  for  th«  fbondatkii  of ; 
an  aauleiny  of  OoUinOO  Mid  lit  IB  bit  mooaittery 

at  Bologua.  [F.  G.] 

BAND.  A  oombinatiou  of  vanooi  instru- 
ments for  the  performance  of  music.  The  old 
English  term  was  'noi^e.'  The  Frenob  woid 
^baude'  vvas  applied  to  tlie  'vingt-quatre  vIoBm' 
of  Louia  XIV.  (Littr^.)  Charles  II  had  hia 
'fi)ur-ati(l-t\renty  violiiu,'  and  the  word  doubt- 
letai  ac-companied  the  thing.  It  fiiit  iqjoeeie  in 
»  MS.  order  (Ld.  Chamberlain's  Warrt.  hka.  yiixy 
31,  1661)  that  the  King's  band  of  violins  shall 
take  instructions  from  Hudson  Mid  Mell.  ^See 
•Iso  State  Papers,  Doine»tic,  Ixxvii.  No.  40, 
Mid  Ixxxx.  Aug.  i^,  63.)  It  is  not  menU«med 
by  Johnson  (nor  indeed  in  LftthMn't  Johnson), 
Richardson,  or  Webster.  The  various  kinds 
of  bwida  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heeds,  tiz,  HaBWoiritt-MiTSio;  Militabt  Baxd; 
OKfiiEsntA ;  KrxG's  riiiVATE  Band;  Wind 
hxjSD.  Bandmaateb  and  Bandsmxn  are  re- 
•peedTely  tbe  leader  «id  membere  of  »  Military 
Band.  [G.] 

BANDERALI,  Davidde,  horn  at  Lotli  1780, 
died  in  V&ru  1^49;  first  appeared  aa  a  buffo 
tenor  singer,  which  part  n)ay  be  s^d  to  have 
been  rrcated  by  him.  He  soon  relinquished  the 
stage,  and  b«came  profeisor  of  singing  in  the 
Conservatoire  first  of  Milan,  and  afterwards — 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rossini — in  that  of 
Paris  (1838).  Id  botii  places  be  tnuned  aingen 
who  beoMne  cdelmted.  [M.  G.  Q] 

BANDOR.V,  It.il.  ^faiidora,  or  Mnn^hla; 
Neapolitan  dial.  Fandura ;  Span.  Jiatuloltm ; 
Old  Eng.  Pandon,  M«  Ae  Binmaiee  names  of 
nvietise  of  the  cithbr  in  the  countries  desig- 
nated, like  the  lute  in  size  and  in  the  form 
of  the  pear-shaped  body,  they  are  classed  with  the 
cither  l  ecanso  they  have  g-cncnilly  wiro  strings 
(tuned  in  pairs)  and  are  played  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortoisMhell  or  quill.  The  mandoline  is  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  instrument  of  tin?  kind. 
The&e  instruQicDta,  with  their  naiueD,  were  do- 
rived  from  the  East  In  the  heyday  of  tiio 
Renaissance  they  became  very  generally  used 
to  accompany  the  voice  and  supjiort  the  recitals 
of  improvisatorit  as  wdl  ai  for  solo  pern  >n  nance. 
Although  wavSovpa  appears  in  Greek,  it  was  not 
a  true  Greek  instrument,  but  an  exotic.  Athe- 
nseus  states  that  Pythagoras,  writing  about  the 
Red  Sea,  says  the  Troglodytes  made  the  pan- 
doura  of  daphne,  i.  e.  lanrd,  whieh  grew  near 
the  seashore.  Acwnling  to  Mr.  Engel  (' Musi- 
od  Instruments^'  1874}  the  tambour  or  tam- 
hoora  is  their  Eastern  representative.  There 
arc  several  varieties  of  these  pear-shajxnl  instru- 
ments used  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  large 
Turkish  tamhoura  has  a  einnihv  bwfy,  the  open 
strings  prtxlucinj;  four  tojies :  it  has  thirty-five 
Crets  of  thin  cat^t  bound  round  the  neck  and 
dispoeed  for  the  interrab,  tmaller  than  halftones, 
bi'lon^ng  to  the  Arabic  scale.  The  tamboura  is 
also  found  in  Fenii^  Eigypt^  and  Hindostaa. 
The  anoient  Elgypllaa  hieniglyphic  for 
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'good,'  was  a  tamboura;  and  the  Assyrians  had 
an  iastnunent  of  the  Idnd,  also  played  with  a 

plectrum.  The  5<1ea  of  tension  would  seen  to 
be  iniierent  in  the  first  syllable  of  names  of  the 
bandore  or  tambooia  foadly  of  instruments,  pre- 
servinjj  everywhere  so  remarkable  an  identity. 
(See  Banjo,  CauksciOKK,  Citskb,  Ldtb,  Mak- 
DOLint.)  [A.  J.  H.1 

BAXT.^TER,  J  on.v,  boni  1630,  son  of  one  of  the 
waitts  of  the  pariah  of  St.  GUss'- in*  the -Fields, 
London.    He  recsited  the  mdlments  of  Ua 
musical  education  from  hi.s  father,  and  nm'ved 
at  great  proficiency  on  the  violin,     lie  was 
noticed  by  Charles  U,  who  sent  him  to  Franco 
for  improvement ;  and  on  his  return  he  wns 
appointed  leader  of  the  king's  liand.    The  State 
Papere  inform  us,  '1663,  Mr.  Banister  appointed 
to  be  chief  of  His  M.-ijest y  «  vii>lin.«.'    Pepys,  in 
his  Diarv,  under  the  date  Feb.   JO,  1666-7, 
Bays       '  They  talk   how  the  King's  violin, 
Baiiister.  is  ni.-\d   that  a  French.ui;»n  is  come 
to    be   cliief    of   some    part    of    the  Kings 
musiquo.'    The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  waa 
the  impudent  pretender  I»ui8  Grabu.     It  is 
recorded,  we  kuow  not  upon  what  authority, 
that  Banister  was  dismissed  the  King's  service 
for  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  His  Majes^,  that 
the  English  performers  on  the  violin  were  stipemor 
to  those  of  France.    This  inusirian  is  entitled  to 
especial  notice  as  being  the  firet  to  establish 
InoratiTe  ooneerte  in  L(mdon.  These  ooooerte 
Were  made  known  throu^'h  the  medium  of  the 
'London  Gazette'  i  and  on  December  30^  16 j 2, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement : — 
'These  are  to  give  notice  that  at  Mr,  John 
Banister's  house,  now  called  the  Musick  school, 
over  against  the  George  Tarem  in  White  Friars, 
this  present  Monday,  will  be  mnsick  performed 
by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  aflemooo 
for  the  future,  ]ire»  i-*oly  at  the  same  hour.'  Many 
similar  notices  may  be  found  in  the  same  paper 
(1673  to  1678).  from  whiflh  it  appeaxa  that 
Biinisttr  carried  on  these  concerts  till  near  the 
period  of  his  lic  ■••  use,  which  occunvd  on  tlitt  third 
of  October,  1679.   He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westmiii.-'U.  r  Abbey.    Bani»!ter  wrote  the  music 
to  the  tragcily  uf  'Circe,'  written  by  Dr.Charleit 
Davenant,  eldest  kou  of  Sir  William  Daveuant, 
performed  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 
1676.     Downes  ('Roscius  AngUcanu-s'  1703> 
calls  it  an  '  opera,'  and  says  '  All  the  musick  waK 
set  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  being  w^  performed, 
it  answered  the  expeetation  of  the  company.' 
One  of  the  sonjL;s  is  printed  in  the  swmd  biok 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  iSiaafp,'  1676,  and  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  first  aet  is  preserred  in  the  libranr 
of  the  Sacr»il  TTarnionic  Six-iety.    Jointly  witJj 
Felhani  Huiiifrey  he  wrote  the  music  to  'The 
Tem()eiit,'  performed  in  1676,  some  of  the  eonge 
of  which  were  pnlilishxl  in  the  same  year.  Me 
contributed  to  I'layford's  'Courtly  Masquing 
Ayres,*  i66a;  and  some  lessons  for  'viols  or 
rioliii-4  of  his  are  appended  to  a  small  v.ilume 
entitled   *  Hevr  Ayres  and  I>ialo|gue8,'  1678. 
(Hawkins ;  ^oles  fo  NorA*$  Jfcmoirt  0/  Mutiett^ 
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etc).  His  Mm,  John,  wu  edacated  in  music 
uate  Ut  fktiicr,  and  atuined  gnttt  «SMillMioe 

u  ft  p€Tf  >rnif»r  on  the  violin.  He  wa«  one  of 
the  'niusiciaiu'  ot  CLajrleit  II,  James II,  William 
and  Mary  md  Anne ;  and,  ftt  the  beginnisg  of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  Italian  operas  were  first 
introduced  io  Engliiih  furiu  into  thi^j  country, 
ht  oecapied  tin  poi$t  of  principal  violin.  He 
oompoeed  some  musie  for  the  theatre,  and,  in 
ooDj unction  with  Godfrey  Finger,  publiHhed  a 
■nan  coUectiun  of  these  pieces.  He  was  abo 
a  ctrntnLut^jr  to  Henry  Playford's  'Division 
Violin,'  i68i,  the  firet  printed  book  for  the 
violtii  pat  Ibrth  in  this  country.  He  resided 
fcr  many  years  in  Brownlow  Street,  Driury  Lane, 
where  he  died  in  1735.  Th«nia  afine  nMOOtint 
turning  of  him  tqr  Smith.  [E.F.  B.] 

BANJO  (American^  An  instrument  of  the 
piikir  kiiul,  played  with  the  fingers,  but  without 
tiiK  ai<l  of  frets  tu  guide  the  stopping  In  tune 
of  the  ^trin:.'^.  The  banjo  haa  a  long  neck,  and 
s  body  like  a  drumhead,  of  parchment,  strained 
upon  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  degree  of 
btiti]»L-bs  for  resonance.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
Banj<  es  have  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  catgut 
rthugs,  the  lowest  in  pitch  being  often  covered 
with  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  melody  string'  is 
called  fnm  it«  poaitiaa  and  uie  the  thumbstring, 
nd  w  plaoed  not.  as  In  other  fingerboard  initru- 
ments,  higlKs<t.  in  serie.-*,  but  on  the  bass  side 
of  the  loweat-tuned  string,  the  tuning-peg  for 
it  bring  inserted  halfvay  up  the  nedc  instead 
of  ill  the  head.  Tlie  length  of  the  thnmh- 
ttiing  is  given  as  sixteen  inches  firom  the  nut 
to  the  far^a>  and  that  of  the  others  twenty  four 
iwrhsi.  flva'etiingcd  buiijo  is  tuned  either 

-a  I   P      the  last  note  being  the 

J        •  thumhatiingv  or  in  G, 

y       *  » note  lower.  The  nii- 

^ .  „ .   .     •      The  seven- 

m    .    1   t-f-r-=^-  stringed  in- 
istoBedg>^  J  *  t    ^  twdu^sthe 

middle  C  in  the  lowest  octave,  and 

the  nine  hiia  three  thumb-strings  w  zrz 

but  is  rarely  used.  The  pitch  of  the  banjo^  like 
tlist  of  the  guitar,  !s  an  octave  lower  than 

the  notation.  'Barn  '  de-iiLTiateg  the  false  nut 
made  by  plar-«"fl  the  first  fin^jer  of  the  left  hand 
serass  die  whole  of  the  strings  at  certain  lengths 
from  the  bridge  to  eAot  taiupoiitioo.  [See 
Capo  Tasto.] 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo  the  existence 
of  instruments  of  the  luto  or  t,niitar  kind  im- 
plies a  coitain  grade  of  knowledge  and  oultore 
smoDg  the  people  who  know  m>w  to  stretch 
strini,'.-<  over  H'-uridl>f>ards,  and  U)  determine  the 
required  interval.^  by  varying  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings.  Such  instruments  found 
in  u»e  by  savage  or  very  nnc5vi!i.«ed  peoples 
r.^eet  their  introduction  through  political  or 
veugiona  eonqueat  bf  a  superior  race.  The 
Amlis  may  thus,  or  hy  trade,  have  bestowed  a 
guitar  iniitnmient  upon  the  negroes  of  Western 
Africa^  and  tha  8ea«gmhiaii  'hania*  b<^  aa 


Mr.  Carl  Engel  Buggost*.  ('Musical  Instruments/ 
1874,  p.  151 ),  tho  parent  of  the  Ameriean 
negro's  banjo.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
Bandore.  [A.  J.  U.] 

BANTI.  Bricitt  a  Gioroi,  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  wa"  l"<rT^ 
at  Crema,  Lombardy,  1759.    bhu  began  litu  m  a 
'cantante  di  piazza,'  or  street  singer ;  and  le* 
ceived  «nmf  little  instruction  at  the  expense  nf 
a  rich  amateur.    At  the  age  of  19  she  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself 
by  singing  at  inns  and  cafis  by  the  way.  De 
Vismes,  Director  of  tlie  Academic,  happenint^  to 
bear  a  ifdendid  voice  on  the  Boulevard  at  Pans 
one  evening,  stopped  at  the  cafe  where  the  girl 
was  singing,  and  slipping  a  lonis  into  her  hand 
desired  lier  to  come  to  him  at  the  Opera  the  m-xt 
day.   Here^  upon  hearing  aa  air  of  tSacchini 
twice  or  tfarlee,  she  astoti&hed  the  Dheetor  by 
singing  it  perfectly  from  be_dnniug  U)  end.  He 
engaged  lier  for  the  OiH>ra,  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  dfbmt  in  a  song  U^tween  the  seeond 
and  third  actH  of  'Iphi^; ui'   y-n  Aulide.'  "Whili 
singing  in  Paris,  though  she  never  made  tht.- 
Hlighteet  mistaka  in  oonoerted  pteoes,  she  sosAe- 
times  executed  her  airs  after  a  very  strange 
faaKinn-   For  instfmoe :  in  the  alieigro  of  a  cava 
tina  dm  wo«dd»  in  a  fit  of  ahsenoe,  recommence 
the  air  from  the  very  beginning,  go  on  with  it  to  the 
turuiog-puint  at  the  end  of  the  secouU  part,  again 
reoonmience,  and  oontinae  this  proce^ling  until 
wnnv  !  by  the  conduet'-r  i]\:\t  «he  had  Ixftter 
think  of  ending.    In  tlie  nicanlinie  the  public, 
delight^  with  her  voice,  i«  mid  to  have  been 
quite  satijified.    A^rujari  having  left  London,  the 
maaagtjrs  of  the  Pantlieou  gave  the  young  singer 
—  stiU  called  Gifligt  —an  engagement,  on  oon- 
dition  that  .€100  a  year  should  be  deducted  from 
her  salary  for  the  cultivation  of  her  voice.  Sac- 
chini  was  her  first  master,  but  he  soon  gave  her 
up  in  despair.    Piozzi  followed,  with  no  better 
success.    Abel  was  the  last.    She  was  at  thb 
time,  without  doubt,  a  very  bad  singer  with  a 
very  beautiful  voioa;  and  of  so  indolent  and 
careless  a  disposttlon  that  she  never  oonld  be 
made  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  mu.«iic.  In 
1 780  she  left  England,  and  sang  to  enthusiastic 
andletnes  at  several  fbreign  oowrts.  Lord  Meant- 
Edgcunibe  heard  her  at  lleggi"  in  1 785,  where, 
he  says,  her  sincnng  was  delightfuL   In  ij^ij 
she  returned  to  liondon,  making  her  dSbta  in 
Bianchi'a  '  Somiramide,'  in  whi(  }i  introduced 
an  air  from  Gugliehni's  '  l>ebura,'  w  ith  violin 
obUgato,  originally  played  by  Cramer,  afterwards 
by  Viotti.  Salomon,  and  Weichsell,  the  brother 
of  Mni.  liiilington.    This  song,  though  long  an«i^ 
very  fatting,  was  always  encored,  and  ISanti 
never  failed  to  repeat  it.    Genius  in  her  seemed 
to  supply  the  want  of  science ;  and  the  most 
correct  ear,  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  en* 
abled  her  to  sing  with  more  efTti  t,  expression, 
and  apparent  knowledge  uf  her  art,  than  many  a 
better  singer.   She  never  was  a  good  musician, 
nor  cotild  sing  at  sight  witli  caj<e  ;  but  having 
once  learnt  a  soug,  and  mastered  its  character, 
dw  threw  into  it  deeper  pathos  and  tnur  Cseling 
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(baa  of  hr-r  rivals.  Her  voice  was  of  moat 
eKteuive  compo^a,  ridi  and  even.  Mid  wKboat 

a  fiiult  in  it«  whole  range,— a  true  voce  d!  /  f'^ 
thmiighout.  In  hat  youth  it  extended  to  Uie 
high;  st  pitch,  and  wm  wo  agOe  that  abe  ezoelled 
iiioHt  singers  in  the  bravura  style ;  bat,  losing  a 
few  uf  her  upper  notes,  she  modified  her  manu&r 
by  praotudnjjr  the  oantabQe,  to  whiolt  ahe  de- 
voted herself,  and  in  wliich  she  had  no  emuJ. 
Her  acting  and  n^itative  were  excellent.  Her 
meet  favourite  piecea  wave  tiie  'Aloeste*  of 
Gluck,  in  wliich  she  very  preatly  excelled,  thrcf^ 
of  her  songs  in  it  having  t<>  be  rojK.itrd  nverv 
night;  his  '  Itigenia  in  Tawriili!*;  PiUKiello's 
•Elfrida'  and  'Nina*;  '  Mitritkte,'  by  Na«)- 
lini;  'Alzira,'  '  Merope,*  'Cinna,'  and  others 
oonqnaad  expressly  for  her  hw  Bfanchi.  She 
also  acted  in  comic  operas,  and  was  particularly 
successful  in  PaiHiello's  '  Serva  Padrona.*  Her 
spirits  never  flagged  ;  nor  did  her  admirers  ever 
grow  weary  of  her.  They  never  tvjibed  for  an- 
other singer;  but  Mrs.  Billington  bad  now  re- 
turned, and  astonijihed  the  public  with  her 
marveUoua  execution.  The  manager  engaged  her 
ftxr  the  next  aeaaon,  and  allowed  Banti,  wl»»e 
healtli  was  n<iw  f;tiling,  to  depart.  Ikfore  the 
close  of  her  last  season  (1803),  however,  an  in> 
tereating  perfbnnanoe  took  place.  Banti  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billington  t<>  ning  with  her  on  the 
night  of  her  benefit,  leaving  her  the  choice  of 
opera  and  oharaeler.  FOrtogallo's '  Metope '  was 
chosen,  Mrs.  Billington  acting  the  part  of  tlie 
heroine,  and  Banti  that  of  PuUfuute,  though 
written  for  a  tenor.  Banti  died  at  Bologna, 
February  18,  1806,  bequeathing  her  lai^x  (of 
extraordinary  size)  to  the  town,  the  municipaUty 
of  which  caosed  it  to  be  preeerved  in  spirits.  Her 
husband  was  the  dancer  Zaccaria  Banti.  who 
was  dancing  iu  London  a»  early  as  1777  in 
Saochini's  '  Creso.'  She  left  a  daughter,  maxriod 
to  Dr.  Barbieri,  who  raised  to  her  memory  a 
monument  in  the  ccmoter)'  outside  the  walls  of 
Bolngna,  wiiich  was  afterwards  repaired  and 
adorned  by  her  husband,  and  from  which  we 
learn  the  places  and  dates  of  her  birth  and  death 
Harmonic. 'u,'  viii.).  [J.  M.] 

r5  A  I'TISTl'',  .1  viulin-player,  whose  real  iiamo 
was  Baptiatu  AutJt,  a  pupil  of  C'orcUi,  and  ap- 
parently one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  works 
and  style  of  his  great  master  at  Paris,  thereby 
materially  influencim;  tlie  development  of  violin- 
playing  ]n  France.  Wben  IVench  writers  of  the 
perio<l  speak  of  him  as  an  cxtraordinaiy  pheno- 
menon, and  as  the  first  uf  all  \  luliiiists,  we  must 
remcmlc-r  that  at  that  time  instrumental  mubic, 
and  es|iecially  the  art  of  violin-playing,  was  still 
in  ite  mfancy  in  France.  Baptiste  did  not  settle 
in  Paris,  in  spite  of  his  great  success,  owing 
probably  to  the  ciroumstanoe  of  Iioui«  XlY'a 
«cdiiBtTe  likinff  for  old  Wmeh  mtuJe  and  ftr 
Lully.  From  l^iris  he  went  to  Poland,  where 
he  8|>ent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  conductor  of  the 
private  band  of  a  nobleman.  He  publtriied  tinee 

sets  of  ^onnt.iri  for  the  violin  ;  two  s-uites  de 
pi^ces  pour  deux  musettes,  op.  a;  and  six  duos 
poor  dmuc  muHtlea,  op.  ^  [P.  D.] 


BAPnSTIN,  Je.\5,  a  violonoellist  wh««e 
real  name  waa  .  oluum  Baptiai  Stnidc :  of 

German  parentage,  bijrn  at  Florence  about  1690. 
He  came  to  Paris,  and  he  and  Labb^  were  the 
eailieet  players  of  the  eello  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op<^ra.  He  had  twn  pensions  from  the  king, 
fixing  him — the  fin>t  U>  France,  and  the  s(Mx>nd 
to  Paris.  He  produced  3  ojiema  aad  I5  ballets, 
and  publidwd  4  book*  of  oaatatM.  Ho  died 
1755. 

BAH.   A  vertleal  Hue  Arnwn  aeroM  the  atavo 

t  )  <!:\i  !r'a  niusieal  composition  into  portions  of 
e<^ual  duration,  and  to  indicate  the  periodical  re- 
currenee  of  the  aeoeni.  Tha  wora  bar  it  alao 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
portion  contained  between  any  two  such  vertical 
linM,  socb  portion  being  tenned  »  'meamra.* 
In  the  accurately  ancient  'measured  mosic* 
{mtuica  menturalU — that  i»,  music  consistinif  of 
notes  of  various  anil  iletermined  length,  and  no 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  older  mtaioa 
choialis  or  pliuta,  in  which  aH  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  were  no  bars,  tha 
rhythm — which  wnf  nlways  triple — being  shown 
by  the  valuti  of  tiie  notes.  But  as  ihiA  value 
was  not  constant^  being  affected  by  the  order  in 
wliich  the  longer  or  shorter  notes  followed  each 
other,  doubtful  catses  occasionally  arose,  for  the 
better  underBtanding  of  which  a  sign  called 
puTUtlum  divisionis  was  introduced,  written  •  or 
v/ ,  which  had  the  effect  of  ■epantting  the 
rhythmic  periods  without  airecting  the  value  of 
the  noteiy  and  thua  ooxroqionded  preciaaly  to 
the  madern  bar,  of  wbtoh  it  waa  tho  earlieit 
preciinsur. 

The  employment  of  tbe  bar  datea  finim  tho 
beginning  of  the  liSth  oentuir,  Mkd  ita  objeei 

appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  compositions  wrii.t«;ii  in 
score,  by  keepin?  the  diflRsMlit  paita  properly 
under  each  other,  rritlur  tlKin  to  mark  tho 
rhythmic  divisions.  One  uf  the  earliest  instanoea 
of  the  uae  of  tiio  bar  it  found  in  AgtiooWa 
*  Mu.sica  Tnntrumentalis'  (1529),  in  which  the 
examplefl  are  written  on  a  single  stave  of  ten  Unei^ 
the  variooa  parta  being  pSaoed  abova  «ada  other 
on  the  same  stave  (thf  usual  arrangement  in 
the  earliuht  ucurt^),  with  bars  drawu  acrohH  the 
whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  '  Practical 
M  ihick'  (1597)  ni.'ike.-*  a  similar  use  of  bars 
in  all  examples  which  are  given  iu  t>core ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  separate 
voice  parts  used  for  actual  performance  is  of 
much  later  date.  The  works  of  Tailitf  U575)» 
Byrd  (1610),  and  Gibbons  (l6ia),  were  iJl  pub- 
lished without  ban^  while  in  Ravenscroft's 
Psalter  (1631)  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 
verse  is  marked  by  a  single  bar.  This  single 
bar  is  termed  by  Butkr  ('Frinct[d«a  of  Ma- 
sick,'  1636)  an  imperlbet  doae,  whleh  ho  mya 
i.s  introduced  'at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  any 
place  in  a  song  where  all  the  parte  meet 
and  etoee  before  tbo  end,*  while  the  perfect 
clo.se  (the  end  of  the  whnl.  d  (i-ili  .n)  ia 
to  be  marked  with  'two  bars  athwart  all  the 
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HeiuT  Lawm  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Efi^ish  musician  who  regularly  einnlnyed  ban 
in  hit  ounponitioM.    His  *  Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 
pablifhed  in  1653,  are  barred  throughout,  thotigh 
the  'Choice  PsaLnes  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
Voiccf'  by  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  published 
f>n]y  five  years  previously,  iii  utill  without  bars. 
The  part-writing  of  the  '  Choice  Psalmes '  is  in 
many  cues  varied  and  even  elaborate,  and  there 
mnrt  have  been  considerable  dithculty  in  per- 
bnning  them,  or  indee<I  any  of  the  compositions 
of  that  (late,  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs 
of  rhythmic  division,  especially  as  they  were  not 
printed  in  score,  but  only  in  separate  parts. 
Their  general  character  may  be  judged  from 
the  foQowing  example,  which  has  been  translated 
into  moiem  notation  and  placed  in  score  for 
gntter  convenience  of  rea<ling.    It  may  be  ob- 
•erred  that  although  without  bars,  the  '  Choice 
P«lmeB'  are  intended  to  l)e  simg  in  common 
tin^and  that  all  liave  the  sign  C  at  the  com- 
BCDoeiQeat ;  some  of  the  '  Ayres  and  Dialosrues,* 
«  the  other  hand,  are  in  triple  time,  and  are 
iMrked  with  the  figure  3. 
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M    ia  tlqr  wnUta-caiait 
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oa     thy  hand    up  • 


hand  up 


I 


IM 


llM. 


the  grwiad  thy  band  op  •  oo  m« 


Thy  hand  op  ' 


In  modem  music  the  use  of  bars  is  almoot 
universal.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  for  a  short  time  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  rhythm  requires  that  they  should  be  dis- 
pense<l  with.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
certain  more  or  less  extendod  passages  termed 
cadences  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  har- 
monic cadence  or  clotse),  which  usually  occur 
near  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  affording  variety  and  displayin:,'  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  perfonner.  (See 
the  close  of  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occasionally  in  |)as(>age8 
in  the  style  of  fantasia,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
definite  rhythm,  exanT|iles  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Prelude  of  Handel's  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach's  Fantahia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  It  fiat.  op.  106,  and  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  Mondeliisohn's  Sonata,  op.  6. 

But  even  in  this  kind  of  unbarred  music  the 
relative  value  of  the  notes  must  be  approximately 
if  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  often  expedient  during  the  study  of  such 
music  to  divide  the  passage  into  imaginary  bars, 
not  always  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
the  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  becomes 
more  readily  intelligible.  This  has  indeed  l>een 
done  by  Von  Biilow  in  regard  to  the  passage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Instructive  E<lition  of  Beethoven's 
Works'  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1S71),  the  result  Iwing 
a  considerable  gain  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Simi- 
lar instances  will  occur  to  every  student  of  piano- 
forte music. 

A  double  bar,  consisting  of  two  parallel  verti- 
cal lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
position, and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  section  or 
strain,  es])ecially  if  the  strain  has  to  be  repeated, 
in  which  cat>e  the  dots  indicating  repetition  are 
placed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  double  bar, 
according  as  they  may  be  reijuired.  Unlike  the 
single  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not  indicate  a 
rhythmic  jieriod,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  middle  or 
at  any  part  of  a  measure,  but  merely  signifies  the 
rhetorical  close  of  a  portion  of  the  composition 
complete  in  itself,  or  of  the  whole  work.   [F.  T.) 

BARBAJA,  DoME.Nico,  bom  1778  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage;  was  successively  waiter  at 
a  cofTce  house  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
English  riding-circus,  lessee  of  the  Cucagna 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  ac<]uaintance  of  Count  Gallenberg,  the 
Austrian  aiuliassador,  foUowe  I  him  t<)  Vienna 
in  1S21,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  both  tho 
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'  Karnthner-thor*  tbeatre  and  that  'mat  der 

VVieu,'  which  he  httld  till  182S.  He  was  the  fii>t 
(q  introduce  a  sulwcripUoa  into  the  Vieuia  the- 
•trw.  During  bit  numagvinient  the  oomj^any 
embracetl  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Meidames  Colbxan-KoaBiiu,  Sontag,  Esther  Mom- 
bdU,  Gioditte  Griai,  HafByielleFodflr,  Peimi, 
Canticelli ;  Signori  Donzelli,  Cicijuarra,  Basti, 
Tunburiju,  Bubini,  David,  Nozzari,  Lablache, 
Aiabngi.  Benedetti.  and  Bottioalli.  Tbe  ballfli 
was  sustained  \>\'  Dnport,  Solvatore,  and  Tnplioni. 
Though  £arbaja  introduced  Rossini  into  Vienna, 
he  bjr  BO  mem  neglected  German  aper%  and 
imrirr  his  mnnageoient  Weber's  '  Euryanthe'  was 
produced  Oct.  35,  1825.  He  was  at  the  tsaine 
time  manager  01  the  two  most  celebrated  opera- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
f'arlo  at  Naples;  not  to  meidiuu  some  suialler 
uperatic  estaUSduMnti  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini's  first  opera,  '  Bianca  e  Fcrdinf.ndo,'  was 
written  for  Barbaj.-^  and  produced  at  Naples. 
His  Second  opera,  'II  Pirata,'  was  also  coinpo(ie<l 
for  Barhaja,  and  brought  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Donizetti  a  workis,  and  all  lii^tkiui'ii  later  worlcs 
tar  the  Italian  stage,  were  tint  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  famous  impresario,  who  was  destined 
uiie  day  himsdf  to  figfure  in  an  opera.  Barbaja 
in  at  least  introduced  by  name  in  '  La  Sir^ne,'  by 
Smbe  and  Auber.  From  bis  retirement  till  his 
death,  Oct.  16,  1 841,  he  resided  on  his  property 
at  Posilipj'O.  Ho  was  very  popular,  and  was 
followed  to  hit  grave  by  aa  immwue  oonooorae 
of  people.  [C.  P.  P.] 

BARBELLA,  Evaitdelb,  violinist   Bom  at 

Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  iSth  century. 
The  following  short  account  of  bin  musical 
education  WMM  written  by  himself  at  the  requert 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  who  gives  it  in  his  History  (iii. 
570)  :  —  '  Kmanuele  Barbella  had  the  violin 
placed  in  his  hand  when  he  was  only  six  and 
a  half  yean  old,  by  his  father  Francesco  Barbella. 
After  his  father's  decease  he  took  lessons  of 
Angelo  Zaga,  till  the  arrival  of  Pasqualino  Bitii, 
m  soholar  of  Taitini,  in  lHajfim,  under  whom  he 
tlitdied  fbr  •  eonsidenkbtA  tmie,  and  then  worked 
by  Ininrtelf.  His  first  instrucUir  in  counterpoint 
was  Michele  Gabbalooe ;  but  this  master  dying, 
be  studied  eomposf  tlon  under  the  iasferaotilims  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  Ids  death.'  He  adds,  'Xon 
per  quflstofiarbella  e  un  vero  asino che  non  sa 
idente* — 'Yet,  notwithsteBdiiig  tiiete  advantages, 
Barbell  :i  a  im  re  asg,  who  knows  nothing.'  He 
wrote  six  sonatas  for  violin,  and  six  duos  for 
noBn  and  htum,  adbering  dosdj  to  tiie  principles 
of  Tartini.  Bumey  gives  an  example  of  his 
c«^mposiUon,  and  says  that  his  tone  and  manner 
were  'marvdlondj  sweet  sad  pleasing,  even 
without  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  drone- 
bass  of  an  open  string.  He  died  at  Na^es  in 
I77S-  [B.  H.  D.] 

BARBEB  OP  SEVILLE,  THE.  Operas  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celcbrate<l  i)lay  of 
lieaumaruliais  ^,1775\  have  been  often  ]>roduced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  <i)  that  of 
FaasieUo^  fint  psr£aniied  At  St.  Peloi^uig  in 


1780,  and  at  Paris  in  1789— «t  ike  '  llicAtre  de 
>IonKieur,*  in.  the  Tuileriei,  July  12,  and  at  the 
ThMtre  F^ydsMi,  Julj  as ;  («)  ihAt  of  Rosoni^ 
Ufantto  by  Sterfafau— produced  at  Rome,  Dee. 
36,  1 816,  and  at  Paris,  in  the  5?a]le  Louvoi.i, 
Oct.  36,  1819.  Rossini  hesitated  to  undertake 
tile  subject  previously  tfeetsd  by  I^dsiello^  sad 
before  doing  "^n  n^  taineil  hi^  pernnseion.  He  is 
said  to  have  oompleted  the  opera  in  15  di^ 
Ob  its  appswMMe  In  Peris  en  attempt  was  m«le 
to  cxush  it  by  rt  viviuir  Brit:^'.-!!-'?  opera,  hut  tb<» 
attempt  proved  an  entire  failure ;  Paisiello  s  day 
was  gone  ibr  ever.  [G.] 
BARBERS  OF  B.\S.SORA,  THE.  A  comic 
opera  in  a  acts ;  words  brr  Madison  Morloo ; 
murfe  by  Jobs  HuUab.   Ptodueed  at  Oivent 

Garden,  N'ov.  1 1,  1837. 

B.VliBlERT,  a  Sjninish  dramatic  composer 
of  the  prt)«>ent  day,  and  chief  promoter  of  an 
association  for  instituting  a  SfNuiish  nattomd 
opera  in  opposition  t'^  the  Italian.  *  .Tncrar  ron 
fiiego'  (1851),  'i>tt  ii.--chicera,'  'La  Kepad.j.  de 
Bemaido^'  aad  'El  Man|aes  de  Caravocn,'  »re 
the  names  of  some  of  bin  operas  which  have  been 
performed  iii  ^ladrid  with  suooess* 

B.\RBIREAU.*  Maitra  ^TAOQvn.  a  esle- 

brated  musician  of  the  15th  century,  cboir- 
mnster  and  teacher  (rf  the  boys  in  the  cathedral 
of  Antwerp  from  1 448  till  his  death  in  149 1. 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th  and 
l6th  centuries  were  his  pupils;  he  maintained 
»  oorrespondenco  with  Rudolpii  Agricola,  and 
is  constantly  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Tin  tor 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  mu»ic  of 
his  time.  Of  Ms  eompoeitions,  a  niaHM  for  fiva 
voices,  'Virgo  parens  Clni»ti,'  another  for  four 
voices,  'Faulx  perverse,'  aud  a  Kyri'i  tor  the 
same^  are  m  the  imperial  li1»«ry  at  Vienna,  and 
some  songs  for  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  has  scored  the  Kyrie  from 
the  first-named  mass  and  a  song  for  three  voices^ 
'Lome (rhomme)  bany de  sa  plaisance.'  [M. C.  C.J 

BARCAROLE  dtal.),  i.e.  a  '  boat-soi«.* 
Piecea  of  music  written  in  imitation  or  recolleetioa 
of  the  son:^  of  Venetian  hnrrnroU  as  they  row 
their  gondolas — or  a*  they  formerly  did ;  for 
their  songs  at  present  appear  to  have  little  in 
them  either  agreeable  ur  characteristic.  Barca- 
TiAcs  have  been  often  uilopted  by  modern  com- 
poscm;  as  bv  H«5rold  in  'Zampa';  by  Auber 
in  '  Masaniello '  and  '  Fra  Diavolo* ;  by  Doni- 
r^tti  in  'Marino  Faliero';  by  Schubert,  *Auf 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen*  (Op.  7a) ;  by  Chopin 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  60) ;  and  by  Stemdale  13en- 
nett  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  his  4  th  Con- 
certo. Mendelssohn  has  left  several  examples. 
The  first  'Song  without  words*  that  he  oom* 
posed — published  as  Op.  19,  No.  6— Is  the  'Ve* 
netianischcH  (loiidellied '  in  G  ininor,  wbich 
the  autograph  stiows  to  have  been  written  at 
Vodce  <Mt  1 6,  1 830.  Othen  are  Op.  30,  No.  6 ; 
Op.  6a,  No.  5  ;  and  tlie  l)eautiful  song.  Op.  57, 
No.  5, '  Wcnn  durch  die  Piazzetta.'  One  essential 
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diancteriitic  in  all  these  is  the  aUantttion  of  j 
A  itroog  and  a  15^ ht  Ix-at  in  the  movement  of 
6-8  time— Chopiii    aloue  being  in  12-8 — with 
s  triplet  figure  penrading  tha  entire  composition,  \ 

oljjecl  l)ein,'  j>»  rh.ipii  to  convey  the  itJea  of 
the  ri*e  aud  tail  of  tho  boat,  or  the  regular  , 
u'  liot'iDoatttnrfM*  of  the  oan.    The  autograph 
d  Bennett's  barcarole  is  actually  markt  .T  *Tn 
rosily  time.'     The  tempo  of  the  barcarul<^  j 
foelM  above  differs  somewhat,  but  is  mostly 
'>f  »  tran«juil  kind.    Tlie  '  GondoletUi'  entitled 
La  Biondina,'  harmooiaed  hj  Beethoven,  and  I 
gira  in  his  *  1 3  TcnchiedesM'V^iIlnliedflr*  (Notte* 
l<'Iim'»  Catalogue,  p.  1 76),  thoui^'h  of  the  same 
character  aa  the  boatuuoi'a  aonga^  ia  by  Fistrucci, 
■a  ItaUaa  oompoaer.  [W.H.  C.]l 

BARCIiOFTE,  Thomas,  said  to  liave  been 
flt^ni-it  of  Kly  Cathedral  circ.  1 53 5.  Nothing 
i»  kaawu  of  hi«  biography.  A  T©  Deuni  and 
B«nedictus  (in  F),  and  two  anthems  are  ascribed 
t'''  kini  in  Ttidway's  MS.  Colleotinn.  The  fonner 
•re  dated  2532,  a  dat*;  much  too  early  for  an 
setting  of  thet«e  hymns.  It  seem  much 
miTf  pmJ'alile  that  the  aiithor  of  these  oompOMi- 
uma  was  George  Barcrofle,  A.B.,  vioar-ohoral  and 
•f>ni«t  of  Ely  Cfttliednl  in  1579.  The  1»Mer 
('.'hi  in  1609.  The  service  above  mentioned,  and 
uiw  of  the  anthema,  'O  Almighty  God,'  were 
pM  by  the  Motefefc  Society.  |E.F.  R.] 

BARDELLA,  Awrojiio  Naldi,  called  '11 
B«p!f-11> '  chamber  -  ni'iMoian  to  the  Duke  of 
Tastjuiv  at  the  t  n»l  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
sftiie  17th  centurit.«,  and,  according  to  Arteaga, 
inrMitw  of  the  Theorbo.  Caccini  stites  that  he 
»a8  an  admirable  performer  on  that  instrument. 

BARDI,  GiovAmn,  Count  of  V«mio,  a 

n  THTitine  noMe,  liv«l  in  the  end  of  the  j6th 
ct&tary,  an  Hccomplished  scholar  and  mathe- 
■atidan,  member  of  tho  academy  Delia  Crusca, 
lad  of  the  Alterati  in  Florence,  maestro  di 
catoera  to  Pope  ri«»Tn«»nt  VII 1.  Doni  attriUutes 
to  him  the  fijrat  idea  of  the  opera,  aud  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  performances  of  the  kind 
•ePe  Jj.'M  in  his  houKi?  by  hia  celehr  itod  band 
of  facade,,  Yictnzo  Galilei,  Cacciui,  Strozzi, 
CoBi.  Peri,  and  liinuccini,  and  that  he  himself 
composed  tht'  wopls  for  more  than  one  mdi 
piwe,  e.g.  '  L'aouco  tido,'  and  '  II  combattimeuto 
^ApoUiBD  ool  eeipeiita*  [M.  C.  C] 

BABGAGLIA,  Scipiokk,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poser and  contrapuntist,  mentioned  by  Cerreto, 
oved  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
According  to  Bumey  the  word  '  Concerto'  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  his  work  * TVmttonimrmti 
• . .  da  suonare '  ^Venioe,  I5*>7). 

SABGTEU  WoLDUCAB,  ton  of  »  teMber  of 

munc  at  Berlin,  and  step-brother  of  Muie.  Clara 
Wieokibchumaan  (hia  mother  being  the  divorced 
of  madridi  Wieek).  was  born  at  B««rlin, 
Oct.  3,  1838.  He  was  made  to  play  the  piano, 
thevifQlin,  and  organ  at  home,  and  was  instructed 
ia  eoonterpotnt  by  Dehn.  Aa  a  youth  of  1 8,  and 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  adTloe  ol  his  brother  in- 
L»w,  Robert  Schumann,  h*?  ^pent  two  yenr»  at  the 
Cuascrrotorttfoi  of  Leipzig,  which  was  then  (iij46) 


under  Mendelssohn's  sopMvildfaai :  and,  before 

lea%nnff  it.  he  attnoeted  g<eneral  attention  by  an 
octet  for  strings,  which  was  performed  at  one 
of  the  pultlic  examinations. 

Aft*  r  liin  return  to  Berlin,  in  1850,  he  com- 
menced work  aa  a  teacher,  and  increased  his 
reputation  a  composer  by  the  ])ublication  of 
various  orchewtral  and  li  nnbcr  works,  aw  well  as 
pianoforte  pieceii.  In  1^59  he  wm  tilled  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne^ 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchani,'ed  for  the  post  of 
Capellmeist^,  and  director  oif  the  school  of  miudo 
at  Rottevdaan.  Latterly  (1874),  he  hM  Ibund  a 
field  still  mort-  fit  f  >r  hi.s  jxiwers,  at  the  Kdnig- 
liche  Hochschule  fur  Muaik,  which  is  now  flourish* 
ing  under  the  leadership  of  Joediiin,  at  Beriin. 

As  a  composer,  Bargiel  must  be  ranked  among 
the  foremoet  disciples  of  Schumann,  He  makes 
up  for  a  eertain  hM)k  of  fredmeae  and  epontandty 
in  his  themes  by  most  carefully  elaliorated  trtat 
meat.  Beddes  hia  piaooforte  pieces,  op,  1-5,  and 
his  trioi  for  piaaoUvrte  and  stnngB,  two  overturee 
for  full  orchestra,  'Zu  einem  Trauerspiel,'  and 
'  Medea,'  and  the  33rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 
should  be  particularly  mentioned.  [£.  D.J 

BARITONE,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
smaller  bass  fuixhorn  in  V>b  or  C.  It  standij  in 
the  ttame  key  aa  the  euphonium*  but  the  bore 
being  on  »  ooorfdenbly  le«  wcaSa,  and  the 

mouthpiece  smaller,  it  gives  hi^dier  notes  and  a 
less  volume  of  t(me.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  reed  and  IVMi  baadi»  to  the  hitter  of 
which  it  is  able  to  fuinieh  •  oertain  \  iri  t  -  of 

quality.  [W.  11.  S.] 

BARKER,  Charles  Spackvan,  was  bom  at 
Bath  Oct.  10,  1806.  Left  an  orphan  at  five 
yeans  old,  he  wa.«*  brou_'ht  up  by  his  cr'»dfather, 
who  f^ave  him  »uch  an  education  as  would  ht 
him  for  the  medical  profeMioB.  Bnt  Barker, 
aouidentally  witne.M.sinL,'  the  operations  of  an 
eminent  London  organ-builder,  who  was  erecting 
an  or^an  in  his  neighbourhood,  determined  on 
following  that  occupation,  and  pla<-ed  himself 
under  the  builder  tor  instruction  in  the  .-u^. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  ntttraed  to  Batli  and 
established  himself  as  an  onjan-builder  tliore. 
About  ib53  the  newly-built  la^  oi|;an  in  Yorit 
Minster  attracted  general  attenti«a,  and  Baricer, 
impressed  bv  the  i'Tniv.'"Ti<^f  Libmir  nrr-i -inned  to 
the  ]dayer  by  the  extreme  luM^dness  of  touch  of 
the  keys,  tomed  fab  thoughts  towards  devidng 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  re:iistance  offered 
by  the  keys  to  the  lingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pnemnatio  lever,  by  which 
inireniouH  contrivance  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
which  occasioned  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  ekUfuUy  applied  to  lessen  it.  Barker 
offered  hiu  invention  to  sevend  English  organ- 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  to  adopt 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about 
tho  time  that  Cavaillu-Col  was  buihling  a  lar^e 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  To  that 
eminent  builder  he  addressed  himKolf,  and  Ca- 
vaille,  seeing  the  importance  of  tho  invention, 
immecliately  adojited  it.  Barker  after \v;ir'l.'^ 
took  the  direction  uf  the  business  uf  Daubiaiuu 
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and  GiUnMt  (•hmwvrda  Doeroquet,  and  later 

Merklin  siul  Scli iit  ,  and  built  in  1845  a  large 
argan  for  the  church  of  St.  Eustach^  which 
wai  unfortunately  deatruyed  hj  ftra  six  months 

after  its  eret  tinn.  He  alao  repaired  the  fme 
organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Suloice.  Later  the; 
pneumatic  lever  came  gradually  into  vm  in 
England.  Barker  is  also  the  inventor  of  the 
t  le<^  trie  action.  He  hag  returned  to  England,  and 
at  prutteut  (1 878)  resides  in  London.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BARNARD,  Riv.  Jork,  a  minor  canon  of 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  th<  time  (jf  Charles  I,  was 
the  first  who  published  a  (xtUection  of  cathedral 
music.   His  work  appeared  in  1641  under  the 
title  of  "The  First  Book  of  Selected  Church 
Musick,  consisting  of  Servioea  and  Anthems, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  the  Oathodnll  and 
CoUegiat  Chtirches  of  this  Kingdome.  Never 
bef  ire  printed.    Wh.  1.  by  such  Bookes  as  were 
heretofore  with  much  diiticulty  and  charges, 
tranaoribed  for  tha  uae  of  the  Quire,  are  now 
to  the  Bftving  of  much  Labour  and  expence, 
publiaht  for  the  general  good  of  ail  such  as  shall 
desire  them  either  for  pttuick  or  private  exercise. 
CollocU-tl  ont  of  divprs  npproved  Authors.'  The 
work  w»»  printi^l,  witUuut  biu-a,  in  a  bold  typt:, 
with  diamond  headed  notes,  in  tenaeparate  pacta— 
metlius,  first  and  sec'^nd  eontratenors,  tenor  and 
bassus  for  each  side  of  the  choir.  Decani  and 
GMitoria.   A  part  for  tiho  organ  ia  absolutely 
necessary-  for  some  of  the  verse  anthems  in  which 
intermediate  symphonies  occur,  but  it  is  extremely 
dottbtftd  wlwkher  it  waa  ever  printed.  From 
many  caiihc-s    the  wear  and  tear  resulting  from 
daily  use  in  choirs,  the  destruction  of  service- 
bowB  during  the  dvil  war.  and  othera— it 
happened  that  a  century  ago  no  jwrfect  rr-py  of 
this  work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  impcrluct 
■at  being  in  H«»«feinl  cathedra],  wliere  eight  of 
the  ten  vocal  parts  (somo  i>f  thfin  niutilatt'd) 
were  to  be  found,  the  bassus  decani  and  medius 
cantoris  being  wanting.    It  ao  renuuned  nntil 
January  1862,  when  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
acquired  by  purchase  a  set  consisting  also  of 
eight  vocal  parts,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
the  Hereford  h»  t.  and  some  also  being  mutilated. 
A  dnjilicate  of  the  bassus  decani  which  had 
been  with  this  set  was  purchased  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
imperfect  mediuf  cant<~iris  whs  permitted  by  the 
sttciuty  to  Ixi  taken  for  theui,  no  tliut  the  Hereford 
aet  still  retains  ita  pra-eminenoe.  The  work  does 
not  include  the  compositions  irf  :itty  rhfii  livint^' 
author,  the  compiler  iu  his  prulacu  duciariug  xus 
intention  of  givmg  such  in  a  future  publicatiim. 
Its  contents  are  as  follows  : — 


Taiili.  lit  ixtf.  4  »nkrt,  1)  iiun. 
N.  Sltogan,  4  V.  D  uiiu. 
B.  B«vln,  4  And  by.  l>  min. 
W.  Bird,  4.  Band  a  V.  Data. 
O.  ttibbon*.  4  T.  P. 

w.  jhuMir.  4. 8  Mi  a  «  D 

B.  tanon*.  4  3;  «  amir  v.  F. 

r.  Hortey.  1.  S.  S.  4  and  S  v.  U  mtn 

Dr.  Ojitt.  1.  2.  3.  4.  S  krxl  6  V  C. 

(Ttie  above  are  Mf.  aiul  Ev. 

Scrvloc*  complete,  and  are  each 

rn'i^V  t  Service',) 
Mr  VViird,  Mn<:.  and      &  l«  It  91 

4  and  ii.O  mla. 


Mr  Woodson.  To l>euin,  4  y.  Dmtal- 
tlir  l.  L'lxl  horr.  with  rum*  M^ff. 
I  and  S.  li.  a  mIn. 
Bird,  aid  S..  Has.  and  N.  D.  S  t.  C. 
Motley.  2Dd  S^  Mas.  Md  M.  1).  A 
]  V.O. 

|0,«abOM;lnd  &.  Mr.  MidVr.  l.S> 

3,  4  andS  r.  D  mitior 
Tallla.  lit  PreccK. 

Do.  1»1  r..  li.  li.i.  W)i<?n?wltban. 
Do.  -'11.1  IN  ,  O  il.w 
T>n,      1  I'v.,  it;  iuul  rleareUi. 
.  I«i  I'rtxe*. 

Do.  lai  r*.  t«  do.  O  otafk 


Do.  audPracM. 

Do.  fai  V%.  nmt  mj  i 

Do.  Srd  P*..  Tneh  me  o  Lord. 
U.  Ulbbon^.  l<t  I  rcoM. 

T&lllii.  Ur^poitiM^  VUttI,  SlO» 
Do.  Lltauj. 

Taltlt.  O  Iy>rd  s^w€  thy  II.  SpUtt. 
E.  Iliiopar.  lo&ch  rue. 
Famiit.  Hhli^  not  tUon. 
Do.  (  all  to  I  eioembrmoea. 
J.  Kl>ept>«arkl.  }iMt«  ThM. 
Da.  (Sndpt.)  BolMSM. 
w.  Hundr,  o  iMt  iIm  aatar. 

Do.  O  Lord  the  world's  Savioar.  |0.  01bU)n>.  HommkiT. 
O.  GIbbona.  Dellvar  u*.  I>o.  Lift  up}wli«feiSV. 

I>o.         iTtf  mt-iMfd  be.  [  WmUim,  O  l«fd  put.  SaitY  f. 

O.  <>1bNjij5>,  AlmkhtT.iemlaftlnc.  ilirfk«M«Mr« 

UaOnii.  O  vr%\^  the  lord, 
ixj.    Ill.i^  nut  TU>-u. 
Do.  Lord  we  lutv^-'th  Tlieew 
Do.  Ka»t«Tb«v  i> 
Do.  (2nd  pt.)  But  let  mil  thoMu 
Do.  Wbco  the  Lord. 
Dr.  Tjt.  I  wUl  ualt  Thw. 
Doh  CM0j«li««ilottsI«rd. 


,]>«.  BiMllitsllVL. 

lK.Hoa(jar.uTlMa0.j 

ITalUi.  I  ca!l  tMtfJ. 
'Muudr,  OLorClbVK 
Bint.  Prvreiit  it*. 
|K.  l!o(iper.  ]<rtviH  n  it  rhriu. 

iTallK  Wipe  »«ay. 

Inird.  O  (pod  mham  qui  oHeaem. 

Va.  O  Ld.  cn*ke  th;  terramOM 

Or.  Tja,  I  lin  m;  beart. 

Bird.  O  Lord  Um. 

Dr.Oil«*»OKii«t]>ankk 

BMLilB(l«9ftdlr.ST. 
&  TSnam,  MlnraaST. 


lUrd.  O  Ld.  rebuke  ttm  mat. 
Ikk.  Hear  tnr  pnyw. 
W.  Mundy.  Ah  h-Iphm  wrete^ 
jVorler.  Out  or  O.e  Avr?. 
|0.  Oibhont.  I<c)>.  .i  TboBknk 

I  Ward.  1  mil  prwuM, 

Bird.  '•<>•'. 

^  ,  lW»W«i  Do.  ChfUt  rutet. 

IMOSimHSMIMni.1  PL)  rhrtAltliMb 

fut  AtOUmu  yi  fW«ii  pr.  Bull.  IMIirer  me. 
Tallb.  WItll  all  our  hcirti.  War^l.  Let  <.ivj  tsiie. 

From  the  printed  and  manuscript  parts,  sided 
by  otiier  old  manuaeript  organ  and  Yoioe  pait^ 

ISTr.  John  P.i!?hop  of  Cheltenham  has  ma<le  a  sccrf 
of  the  work,  which,  it  is  to  be  r^^tted,  reouwi 
unpnblislied.   It  ia  now  in  the  Kritish  Moteoia. 

Seven  j  arate  parts  of  the  MS.  collection; 
made  by  Barnard  for  his  work,  oompriaing  upwards 
of  1 30  aei'Vieea  and  anthema  hendea  tlioae  inolodad 
in  the  publi.-^hed  work,  are  now  in  the  library  of 
the  SaCTed  Hannuuic  .SK;iety.  [W.  H.  H.l 

BARNETT,  John,  bom  at  Bedford  July  i, 
1803.  His  mother  was  a  Hungarian,  and  his 
father  a  Prussian,  whose  name  was  l^eniharJ 
Beer,  which  was  changed  to  Bamett  Baruett  oa 
his  settlement  in  this  country  as  a  jeweller,  b 
his  infancy  John  shewed  a  marked  predile^ti  m 
for  music,  and  as  his  childhood  a  ivanced  proved 
to  have  a  fine  alto  Toioe.  At  the  age  of  elofaa 
he  wa.<i  articled  to  S.  .1.  Arnold,  p.r.'prietor  of 
the  Lyceum,  Arnold  engaging  to  provide  hin 
with  mnneid  initraotion  in  retnm  for  Ms  Mr- 
vices  as  a  singer.  The  young  vocalist  a*?conVm;:W 
ap|>eared  u|K>n  the  stage  at  the  Lrceum,  aud  , 
continued  a  successful  career  until  tne  brssilfing  ; 
of  his  voice  During  this  time  he  was  re<.ei'>^.a^' 
inntrtiction  in  music,  first  from  C.  E.  Horo,  sail 
afterwards  from  I'rice,  the  choroa- master  of 
Droxy  Lane.  He  wTote,  while  ye(  *  boy,  t«i> 
masses  and  many  li^'htcr  pieoe«,  some  of  which 
were  published.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
%vith  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  leaMMU  of  Per^ 
organi-t  of  the  Sjianish  embassy,  and  »uhse- 
quently  of  Ferdinand  ilies.  From  the  lattw 
received  hla  firat  real  lesion  in  haniumy. 

His  first  es.say  for  the  stacre  was  the  mu>ivr»' 
farce  of  '  Before  Breakfast'  (.Lyceum,  lit 
suooeaa  of  which  induced  him  to  continue  the 
line  ho  had  commenced.  Amoni^  the  jneces  he 
subsequently  wrote  may  be  enimierated  'Moo- 
sieur  Mallet,' '  Robert  tbe  Devil,*  *  Country  Qoar 
ten*;  'Two  Seconds.'  'Tlie  Soldier's  Wi<i-w,' 
•  The  Pictoreaque,' '  Married  Lovera,' '  The  i>eu« 
I  ia  in  har/  'Quudea  tbe  Twdfth*  (wliidi  oen- 
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tained  the  ppular  lialla*!  '  Ki:<c  fjcntle  Moon'), 
»iul  'The  Carnival  uf  Naples,'  the  latter  per- 
ftmtd  at  Covent  Garden  in  1830.  Meantime 
be  WM  nit  unmindful  of  the  higher  branches  of 
his  art,  and  in  iSiy  published  Lia  oratorio  of 
'TheOnuiipresence  of  the  Deity,'  which  has  never 
been  performed  in  public.  In  31  he  brought 
oat  at  Sadler's  Wells  'The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats,' 
•'jbs(,i|ueDtly  transplanted  Uj  the  greater  theatrth*. 
This  was  his  moat  importaafc  dxwnatic  work  up 
lo  nth  period.  1%  m*  diwredly  popular,  Mia 
ooBtaineil  dramatle  ttaaio  ttiea  lunr  to  llie 
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En^ish  stage. 
In  1833  Btonetfc  wm  engaged  by  Madame 


Ve>tnj  as  inusic-iHrector  of  the  Olympic  Tliexitrc 
for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  popuhir  musical 
pkoH— 'Tha  FapUan  Bwrar/  *01vinpie  R«t«]%' 
"The  Court  of  Queen's  l?cnch,' '  Blanche  of  Jer- 
sey,' etc.  Also  for  Druiy  Lane  a  lyrical  version 
of  Mn.  Centlivre'a  '  Bold  atoDka  for  a  Wife,*  with 
firaham  in  the  principal  character.  Under  the 
title  of '  Win  her  and  Wear  her'  this  piece  was 
ifayed  fbr  a  fbw  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  tha 
■uccew  it  merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
priateness  uf  the  subject.  The  music  oontaios 
numy  gema  mtiodttoaa  hf  tha  conpoaar  into  his 
Ister  works. 

In  1834  he  publishe<i  his  '  Lyrical  lUustratiuns 
of  the  Modem  PoeU,'  a  collection  of  songs  of 
lemarkalile  Ifcanty  and  poetic  feeling ;  and 
ihortly  afterw  ards  *  Songs  of  the  Minstrels,' 
snd  'Amusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
pndoc^ons,  the  fixat  especdally,  taiiad  him  in  the 
Mtimation  of  the  musioal  woM. 

fiarnett'd  irreat  work  'The  Mountain  Sylph' 
wfti  pfiHluced  at  the  Lyceum  in  Angiist  1834 
with  remarkable  success.  It  was  originally  de- 
ngned  as  a  musical  drama  for  one  of  the  minor 
ihsatras,  and  afterwards  extended  into  complete 
Kferstic  form.  It  met  with  some  oppontion  on 
tie  Hnt  night,  but  soon  became  a  standard 
fsvoorite.  'Hare  then,' says  PrafeiBorMaclaiTen, 
'*M  tba  first  English  opera  oonatruoted  In  the 
ackaow'ledgeil  form  of  its  a^'e  t-iiice  Arne's  tiuie- 
hoQoored  Artaxerxes;  and  it  owes  its  import- 
eaoe  aa  a  woric  of  tai,  not  mora  to  the  artiitle 
oiould  in  which  it  is  cast  than  to  the  artistic, 
conscientious,  emulous  feeling  that  pervades  it. 
Its  produeUott  opened  a  new  period  Ibr  mnnc  in 
(Kis  ro  ;ntry,  from  which  i8  Vy  hb  date  1  the 
e»tablijjhmeat  of  an  Enu'Ush  dramatic  school, 
vhidi.  If  not  yet  accomplished,  has  made  many 
notah!e  advances.'  Bamett  dedicated  the  work 
to  his  old  toaster,  Arnold,  extolling  him  m  the 
fosterer  dT  tha  British  Mnaa:  bat  hafore  the 
y«^ar  was  ont  he  changed  liia  tone,  complaining 
in  the  public  prints  that  this  same  inauafler 
kad  laftaaed  to  pay  Urn  for  tha  oompoaition  <»  a 
>ew  opera 

He  now  spent  some  time  in  PotIb,  with  the 
pnvpose  of  producing  there  his  opera  of  'Fair 
EoMUnond,'  bvtt  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bunn,  to  bring  out  tlie  work  at  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  perfofmad  in  Fabraary  1837,  with  in- 
diffsrent  success^  mainly  owing  to  its  ill-con- 
4roctod  libretto.   It  is  full  of  charadng  music. 


and,  wedilf^l  to  a  new  poem,  would  commrtnd 
attentio  1  iruui  au  uuditiuce  of  the  {•resent  day. 
In  this  year  Bamett  married  titc  daughter  of 
Lindley  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  he  went  to 
lYankfort,  with  the  view  of  studyin^r  Vogler'a 
system  of  harmony  and  the  principles  of  oompoiii  tion 
under  Snyder  von  Wartansee.  ilere  he  wrote  a 
symphony  and  two  quartets,  wluch  are  still  un- 
published. On  his  return  to  London  in  he 
produced  hia  opara  of '  iTacinoUi'  at  Dnuy  Lane, 
perhaps  his  Met  work.  In  I3ii3  year,  in  con- 
junction  with  Morris  narnett,  the  aotor,  dra- 
matist, and  journalist,  he  opened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  with  the  intentkm  of  founding  an  Enir- 

liah  Optra  house;  but  (owing  to  unfureseen  cir- 
ctraiatances)  the  theatre  ptematurely  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  weak. 

At  the  V)e^nmrin,'  of  184I  Bamett  establishLd 
hinrself  as  a  singing  maater  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  remains  (1876)  in  extensive  practice. 
In  the  followin;,'  year  he  piiltli.'-hed  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  entitled  '  Systenirt  aud  Sin^'iug 
Maatara:  aaanaljrtic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem 
Systetii  n'  taught  in  England — cleverly  aud 
caustic^ilv  writUjU,  but  unjustly  severe  upon 
Mr.  Hullih. 

Mr.  Bamett  has  at  least  three  opera?  which 
have  never  been  i>errormed.  '  Kathleeu,'  the  li- 
bretto by  .Sheridan  Knowles,  ia  highly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  have  heard  the  music.  His  single 
songs  are  said  to  number  nearly  four  thousand. 

Bavnatt'a  music  is  highly  dramatic.  His  melo- 
dies are  marked  by  decided  character,  and  his 
skill  in  orchestration  is  great.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  withheld  his  later  works 
from  the  public.  (Imp.  Diet,  of  Univ.  Btog.  i 
Primtte  $OHrc«$.)  [E.  F.  R.^ 

BARNBIT,  JOBX  FBANcr.s,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  son  of  Joseph  Alfred  Bamett,  a 
professor  of  music,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1838.  He 
began  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  when  six  years 
old  imder  Uie  guidaooe  of  hia  mother.  When 
eleven  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Wylde.  The  boy 
pro;,'resse(l  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelve- 
month later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's 
flohofavshlp  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mude.  This 
he  i,'ainod,and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholarship,  he  competed  again, 
and  was  again  suooeasfril.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  was  engaged  and  playwl 
(from  memory)  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D 
minor  at  tha  New  Philharmonie  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Spohr  (July  4,  1853).  The 
se<x)nd  scholarship  coming  to  an  end  in  1857, 
he  visited  Gennany,  studied  under  Hauptmann 
and  IJietz  at  the  Coii.ser\  atorium  at  Leipsic, 
and  performed  at  the  Gewandhauii  (Mar.  22, 
l8(So).  At  the  expirati  u  of  three  years  he 
rvt^jrned  to  London  and  plavenl  at  the  Phil 
iuinnunic,  June  lo,  1861.  The  tirst  compo- 
sition that  hroni^t  the  young  composer  into 
notice  was  a  symphony  in  A  minor,  produced 
at  the  Musical  Society  of  London  (June  15, 
i8i^>4).  He  has  since  written  several  quarteta 
and  quintets  for  string  instruments,  pianoforte 
trios,  as  well  as  an  '  Overture  Symphonique'  ibr 
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BABES, 


tlw  mOumonift  Sodety  (May  ii,  iM8)»  a  con- 

I  rr'  1  in  1)  minor.  ;xn  I  other  ^vo^k^*.  In  1 867,  at 
the  request  of  the  oommittee  of  the  Birmingham 
PestiTal,  be  coropowed  bii  cmtete  'The  Andent 
Mariner,'  on  Coleridge's  poem,  which  was  an 
acknowledged  auocen.  In  1870  be  received  a 
■eeiMidecimmiarloofromtlie^minghani  Feitival 
committee  to  write  a  cantata,  and  this  time  he 
choj'c  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  was  per- 
formed the  same  year  with  great  succeiH.  Roth 
these  works  have  been  given  repeatedly  in 
Encrland  and  the  Colonics.  Mr.  Bamett  next 
wrote  his  overture  to  Shaki»f>eai-e  8  'Winter's 
Trie*  for  til"  i;ritish  Orchi-'rai  Saeietj*  which 
performtd  it  Feb.  C,  1S73.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  hid  oratorio  '  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,' 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  most  important 
work  Tn  the  follouing^  3'ear  he  received  a  co  n- 
miedon  to  compose  an  instnunentid  work  for  the 
liiverpool  Ferantl,  when  he  chow  for  lit  theme 
Scott's  '  I>ay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  This  was 
produced  on  Oct  i,  1874.  Bendes  the  works 
Mitimerated,  Mr.Bkrneti  has  written  »  tmniber 
of  pianoforte  ami  vocal  C( iiuftositioni^  inclirUng  a 
'Tiujtutn  Krifo'  in  eiijht  parts.  [E.  F  R.l 

BAKOX,  Erkst  THLorniLrs,  a  famous  lute 
player,  bom  at  Brailau  Feb.  27,  1696.  His 
first  instruction  w.is  nbtaine<l  from  Kohaft.  a 
Bohemian,  in  1710,  next  in  the  Collegium 
Elizabethan  um  at  Breslau  ;  and  he  afterwards 
iitudied  law  and  j.hilo.^ophy  at  Lt':[*sic.  After 
residing  in  Uaile,  Cothen,  Zeitz,  iSaalfeld,  and 
Budolrtadt,  he  appeared  in  Jen*  in  1720, 
whence  he  made  an  artistic  tour  to  CaRsel, 
Folda,  VVurzburg,  Naremberg.  and  Bcgensbuig, 
meetinff  evetTwhere  with  fanlliant  aaoeeM.  £1 
N'ureniberg'  he  made  aome  nUxy,  and  there  pub- 
lished his  'HiiitoriikCh-thearetiach  und  prsctische 
Untenncliung  dee  Instnunents  der  Lenten* 
(J.  F.  Rude^'er,  1727),  to  which  he  nflerwar  ln 
added  an  appendix  in  Marpuig^s  'Ubtorisch- 
kritiadien  Beitrige,*  ete.  la  1727  Meaeel,  Inte- 
nist  at  the  court  of  Gotha,  died,  and  Baron 
obtained  the  post,  which  however  he  quitted 
in  1732,  after  death  of  the  duke,  U  join 
the  court  band  at  Eisenach  ;  there  he  ren)ained 
till  1737,  when  he  undertook  a  tour  by  Merae- 
biurg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was  engaged 
hy  King  Fiiadrkh  Wilhelm  I.  a«  fheoriSrt» 
though  he  pos«<>i«ed  no  theorbo,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  obtain  leave  to  procure  one  in  Dresden. 
Weiss,  the  great  theorbist,  was  at  tluit  time 
living  in  Drejiden,  and  fmm  him,  Hofer,  Kroj^f. 
gans,  and  Belgmtzky,  a  bum  CircaAi>i;ui,  llarou 
Boon  learnt  the  inatrument.  After  this  he  re- 
mained in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  20,  1760; 
and  published  there  a  great  uumher  of  short 
papers  on  hia  initrument  and  music  in  genaraL 
Many  of  his  compositions  for  the  lute  were 
published  by  Breitkopfs.  [F.  G.] 

A  RON  ESS,  THE,  an  artist  of  Gennan  origin, 
as  id  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  opena  ahnad 
and  in  Lon«I<'ri.  and  was  known  uy  no  other 
name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Lavinia,  in  the 
Opera  of  *CbaiIUa^*  by  BoonoBidni  (Draiy 


1 706),  and  that  of  EariDa  in  '  Love*e  TriompV  1* 

the  Ha\Tnarket,  some  time  after\v^r1=:    She  wia 
a  perf^t  mistress  of  the  grand«£t  loothod  of 
singing,  an  art  wideh  waa  even  tha  heendng 
ran,',  and  she  shared  that  proud  preeminenoe 
with  bat  a  few  such  aingers^  as  (J<)nielio  Oalli, 
Tod.  and  SIfooe.   She  took  a  great  part,  with 
Sandoni.  in    the  teaohinir  and  cultivation  "f 
A  naataeia  Bobinsoo,  so  far  as  th^  singer  would 
Bubmlt  to  reaefve  any  inatraction  al  aU;  hdng 
herxelf,  at  tlie  same  time,  engaged  at  the  Opera, 
and  'greatly  careaed^'  aa  I^wkim  infonns  tu- 
Her  name  moat  not  be  eonfonnded  wlUi  that  of 
Hort^nsia,  the  mistress  of  Stradella,  as  was  done 
by  Humfrey  Wanley,  the  compiler  of  the  H»r- 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  infonmlta  ^ 
his  friend  Berenolow  ;  for  that  unfortunste  lady 
wai»,  according  t/i  the  l>est  account^  amvaoMkd 
at  the  same  tinie  with  her  lover.  [<J-  M.] 

BARRE,  Antonio,  was  of  French  exta«rfi«f 
but  the  place  and  dnte  of  his  birth  are  unkno^iu 
We  find  him  as  a  composer  of  established  repute 
at  liomo  in  1550.    In  1555  he  started  in  that 
capital  a  printing-press,  which   be  afterv«nl$ 
removed      Milan,  and  firom  whi*  I1  he  publi«hed 
a  scried  of  six  volumes  contaiuifi^-  pieces  by 
himself  and  other  writers.    The  titles  of  the* 
are  as  follows: — (l")  'Primo  Libro  delle  Moie 
a  5  voci,  Aladrigali  di  divermi  A u tori.'  (J) 
'Mmo  Libro  delle  Muse  a  4  voci,  Madrig»li 
ariosi  di  Antonio  Barre  ed  altri  diversi  aatorl 
Both  of  these  volumes  were  daUjd  1555>,  *^ 
were  dedicated,  iho  first  to  Ono&io  Vii^i,  the 
second  to  the  Prince  Felice  Or-in:      V  ^ 
oondo  libro  delle  Muse  a  quattn>  vuci,  ;>liuln^.ui 
arioai  di  diveid  ezoeUentiariati  Autori,  oou  due 
Canzoni  di  GianetU^  di  nuovo  rx-ci  iM  e  dati  in 
luce.    In  Boma  appressso  Antouiu  Barre  i^S^* 
(4)  'Madrigali  a  quattto  voci  di  Amwbbo 
^fenta  novamente  da  lui  ci»mi>osti  e  dati  in  lac*?; 
in  Koma  per  Antonio  Barre  1560.'  (5).'^ 
Primo  Litwo      Madrigali  a'  qnattro  Toa  A 
Ollivier  Brassart,    In  Koma  {>er  Antonio  T-^rr^ 
1564.'    Of  thU  last  only  the  alto  |Mrt  is  known 
to  exist,  having  been  aetitally  aeen  by 
(6)  *  liber  Primus  Musarum  cum  quatuor  ruri 
bus,  sen  sacrs  cantiones  quas  vulgo  Hett(Kt» 
appellant.    Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  1588.*  Ort 
of  these  six  volumes  even  the   learned  ^nd 
indefatigable  Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satia6«l 
liim^eif  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  SmL  ^ 
last  ia  said  to  contain  no  leaa  than  twaBi^'->u^ 
j)ieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  Bp»^inieiiB  of  tlw 
w  ork  of  Orlando  Laeso^  Kore,  Anuauocia, 
otharnnmaaten.  [E.B,T-] 

BARRE,  Leonard,  a  native  of  Limoges.  st4 
pnfdl  of  Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Ch»f<i' 
in  I537»  contemporary  with  Arcsdrlt 

He  waa  one  of  the  mnsiGiana  oent  by  the  Fopt 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  to  give  advia 
on  church  mosio.  His  claims  as  a  composer  re^*' 
on  aome  motets  and  madrigals  pablidied  ia  5 
collection  at  Venic  e  in  154^,  and  on  many  MS. 
compositions  preserved  in  the  library  of  tht 
Papal  ChapeL  .[J.B.&B.V 
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BABBEL  OBGAX.  A  xnunoal  inatrument, 
of  all  ofben  the  tnoit  mtj  of  nuuilpiihitioa,  «• 

it  requires  nutliing  l>eyoud  tho  r^ular  rotary 
motion  of  a  handle  to  keep  it  ftUyiog.  In  some 
fiaiBplei  even  thb  power  U  •pp1i«d  tneehani- 

cally,  eitlicr  l  y  lueann  of  cln.  k  -  w  nrlc,  or  by 
wetfhtii.  Thmtt  ixutrumente  aru  of  the  most 
vanoos  oapadtiee,  from  the  efanple  ilnefc  oiigan 
—  the  'bam^l  or^'r^n'  of  onllnary  parlance — to 
and  complicated  maclilaes  repreeenting  the 
fan  fifchatra.  But  the  principle  of  nction  is  the 
same  io  all.  A  wmvlt  ti  '  vlindcr,  or  harrel,  placed 
faorizoDtaliy,  anil  anatii  ou  iu  uuttiidu  circum- 
fcfeaee  with  bran  Bliij>h»  ur  ptns,  slowly  re- 
votves,  iu  the  dirtx  tiun  fruin  l>;u.'k  to  fnuit ;  and 
ia  doing  *iu  thy  piluj  raise  certain  triggur  hluipcd 
k«j%  which  correspond  with  simple  mechanism 
commuRicatiiig  with  valves  that  on  being  ofiened 
aUow  wind  to  enter  the  required  pipes.  In  this 
«l^«ith«r  melody  or  harniouy  is  produced.  The 
wind  is  produced  by  bellows  which  are  wotkod 
by  the  same  motMO  which  turns  the  boird. 
The  most  simple  kind  of  instrument  of  tliii^  na- 
ture ia  tho  anudl '  bird  omut,'  used,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  tmrhfag  bnl&ichfla  to  pipe^whidi 
pUy»  the  simplest  music  in  melody  oikly. 

it  is  not  poaitively  known  when  barrel  organs 
wm  flnt  ittftde,  bui  thej  we  supposed  to  date 
from  about  tho  bt'ginnin„'  i>f  the  lai^t  contury. 
An  oigan^uilder  of  the  name  of  Wright,  the 
great-grandCatlier  of  the  pnoent  6nii  of  Robion, 
luMU:  a  barrel  organ  for  Fulhani  Cliurch,  which 
alone  would  carry  the  date  a  long  way  back  in 
the  bMt  ctntur}'.  Mr.  Iil^ht  of  Exeter  Change, 
the  grandfather  of  tho  proHent  builder  of  that 
uame,  was  aiso  a  celebrated  maker  of  barrel 
ocgaiie  in  hie  day.  The  finest  and  most  elabo- 
rate specimen  o(  a  '  Fin^^cr  and  Barrel*  organ 
that  wa>)  ever  inaJo.  was  the  Ai'uLLu.sicoN,  con- 
•tnicted  by  Flight  and  Robson  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£10,000,  and  tirst  exhibited  by  them  about  the 
>ear  1 8 15.  This  has  been  already  described 
under  its  own  head.  The  firms  of  Flight  and 
fiobsoo,  and  of  Ikyoeson,  father  of  the  present 
builder  of  thai  name,  made  perhaps  the  greatest 
Domber  of  barrel  organs,  which  kind  of  instru- 
OM&t  was  in  mudi  dramnd  some  fifty  yotn  ago^ 
fat  drardie*  nnd  duipels,  though  now  Mldom 
met  with  there.  Tlitsu  were  net  with  j)salni  and 
kjam  tones*  chants,  and  occasionally  with  volun- 


A  church  l>arrel  organ  had  rarely  a  chromatic 
fmmpsss  of  notes,  but  usually  only  a  greater 
«r  use  approdmatlon  tliento.  Thtw  it  wonld 
generally  have  either  8,  I4,  17,  21,  2~,  :8,  ur  31 
keys,  in  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys,  two 
di«imU  scales,  of  short  nnge^  would  be  pro- 
aeoted,  namely  G  and  D,  into  which  all  the  tunes 
'marked'  upon  %]x*i  barrel  would  be  transposed, 
•ad  ft  few  pipes  at  somewhat  laigo  Internde 
Sparta  'ivotUd  be  supplied  by  way  of  liaas,  such  aa 
D  add  G.  In  organs  with  more  keys,  the 
would  be  ioMfted,  allowing  the  wrale  of  A  to  be 
used.  In  or^ns  Laving  a  furtlier  increased 
nomber  of  keys  the  Df  would  b«  introduced, 
pmittiBg  tiie  aeele  of  E  to  be  emplojed;  ihmI 


so  on.  Strange  to  ssy,  scales  with  flats  wwe 
never  planned  mdess  specially  ordered  ;  nor  was 

there  much  provision  for  tunes  in  tho  minor  mode 
in  oqguaa  with  oomparativelv  but  few  '  keys.' 

Some  ovigMNi  we  nwde  baring  the  complete 
Compaq  and  with  all  the  chromatic  soniitones, 
and  are  '  marked '  to  play  overtures,  movements 
of  Bymphoniel^  ■deotumt  from  <^>eTM,  sets  of 
waltzes,  and  other  music  of  that  class  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  place  oocupie<l  in 
the  making  of  these  instruments  by  the  late 
John  Robston  has  been  taki  n  by  Messrs.  Imhof 
and  Mukle  of  London,  who  supply  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  mechanicel  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
country  at  prices  ranging'  from  £100  to  £1500. 
One  of  the  completast  of  these  instruments  con- 
tains 8  ordinary  stopH,  ranging  thfoqgh  ft  OMD' 

plete  chromatic  scale  of  5^  oc-    8ihi._  "St 

taves,  and  tax  solo  stops ;  with  a 
swell  of  three  stops  in  addition  I 
to  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  ^ 
castanets — in  fact  a  representatJon  of  the  entire 
orchestra.  Three  machines  work  the  whole  of  this 
elalxirate  apparatus.  The  banreb  oan  be  ohaqged 
Very  rapidly,  and  as  each  barrd  tekee  1 tninutee 
to  complete  ii*  revolutions  there  are  few  move- 
ments of  the  (n«at  syuii^ionies  and  few  overtures 
which  oaanoi  M  penbrmed,  and  bi  fret  the  best 
ma<-hines  conUiiu  barrelw  f^r  Hueh  movements  aa 
well  as  for  the  operatic  selections  more  usually 
found  on  them.  The  meehanloal  oontrfvaooee  m 
these  instnunents  are  highly  iiigenions,  the  miisie*, 
as  already  remarked,  is  often  of  the  be»t,  and  the 
effect  in  ft  eultable  space  and  nader  proper  ol^ 

ciimstance'S  Ia  very  pleasing.  lustrumentM  of  this 
character  are  occasionaily  fuxniahed  with  a  man- 
ual,  and  are  tlieD  known  aa  'Batrcl  and  Ifager 

Organs,' 

The  ordinary  street  organ  was  first  made  by  a 
builder  aamea  Hicks  at  ^e  beginning  of  this 

century.  At  pregent  the  f^m.ill«^  kind  liaB  34 
keys,  sounding  the  following  notes 

li  i  !  u 


fe- 1 J  r  r  ■ 


3 


In  the  second  siie  an  A  is  added  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  bess  staTo,  and  a  Cf  in  the  treble ;  in 

the  third  size  an  F,  FJ,  H,  and  A  in  alt  ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the  scale  is  con* 
tfaiued  op  to  E,  and  Cf  is  added  in  alt.  The 
effect  even  of  simjile  nxKlulations  with  such  im- 
perfect means  will  be  easily  understood.  In  fact 
the  'oetting*  the  boneli  of  a  ■treei  oigan^like 
tho  hearing  them — must  be  a  constant  struggle 
with  difficulties.  Tha«  are  a  stops,  an  open 
(rarely  of  metal)  and  a  doaed  (wood).  The  bar- 
rel iis  set  to  play  9  or  10  tunes.  Tliese  instru- 
ments weigh  trom  40  to  56  lbs.,  and  cost  from 
£18  upwards.  The  pipes  and  all  other  parts  are 
ntade  at  the  nietory  ol  tlie  firm  already  nientioneil, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  'set' — 
te.  the  pins  are  inserted — and  tiie  whole  put 
together  in  London.  Street  oi^ns  are  chiefly 
used  in  Kughuid,  but  are  aiso  largely  exported  to 
South  AoMorka*  the  West  Indiei^  and  other  plaoes. 
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The  Annexed  illustration  ihowi  a  ctom  lection 
9i  «a  ocdinaiy  barrel  orgaa.  a  ft  the  baml,  ' 
'lat*  found  its  circumference  witli  '  pins,*  at  tbe  ! 
varioua  bitervals,  and  of  the  various  len^rths,  ' 
aaeeeeary  for  the  mncic,  and  tamed  by  the  worm 
h  on  the  shaft  e;  dd  are  the  bellows  workc<l  by 
the  craaks  on  the  shaft  and  the  cfmnectins; 
rods  //,  and  ddivering  the  wind  into  an  air 
chamber  g,  which  mns  to  the  further  end  of  the 
cade,  and  is  kept  at  a  uniform  pressure  by  the 
nical  springs  h  h.  The  air  vessel  again  delivers 
the  wind  into  the  wind-chest  »«,  wliich  cominuiu- 
cates  with  the  pipes  n  n.  Each  pipe  hub  its 
yttm  c,  wUeii  w  k«pt  closed  by  a  spring  until 
the  corresponding  pm  on  the  barrel  raises  the 
trigger  p,  and  fbfdng  down  the  connecting  wire 
r,  opens  the  valve  and  a<lmits  wind  to  tht-  pi{>e. 
SS  IS  die  MM.  Space  being  very  valuable  in 
thSM  iusil'iunents  tne  pi|)08  arc  {iac-ke<l  together 
vaiydMely,  and  ore  often  nt  in  sha|>e  to  fit 
(he  demands  of  the  case.  In  the  diagram  one  is 
■hown  lying  beoMih  the  €oar  of  the  Mllowa. 

The  barrel  h  made  of  ttarr",  about  2^  indlM 
wide^  of  the  best  pine  wood  without  knots  or 
sapv  and  SMeoncd  for  many  yean  befere  belnq^ 
used.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometinit-a 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  hard 
mahogany  called  a  &arret*A«ad^  to  which  the 
staves  are  glued  and  pegged.  The  barrel  is  then 
handed  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
oyHndileal,  and  it  is  then  covered  witik  cartridge 
j)ap<  r  .ind  sometimes  paint<xl.  At  one  end  of 
the  barrel  the  'head'  in  furnished  with  a  circle 
of  twth  fcv  the  worm  connected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  slowly  rotating  the  Itarrel. 
nrajjecting  from  this  'head'  u  the  notch-pin. 
Tiie  nmnbar  of  BOlehM  in  the  pin  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  tunes  played  by  the  barrel.  A 
knife  lowered  into  the  notch  prevents  the  barrel 
from  shifting  its  position.  The  simplest  arrange- 
ment is  for  the  barrel  to  play  a  tune  completely 
throngh  in  the  oonrse  of  a  single  revolution. 

Tbe  keys  are  usually  7-?:ths  of  an  in<  h  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  npon  the  banxl  may  be 
fined  oKher  with  pira  Ibr  pvoducing  fresh  tunes 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  or  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  piece  lasting  for  tbe  Mme 
number  of  rerdntions  of  the  band.  In  tiie 
latter  case  the  'notches'  are  un-.-inged  in  a  spiral 
so  as  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift  horixontal^  to 
left  or  right  at  the  end  of  eadi  rerolntion  wtth- 
out  the  int«^rvention  of  the  hand. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  playen  of  the  street  ofpsas^  but  it 
niny  be  mentioned  that  there  are  some  four 
'  niantent '  in  London,  employing  from  30  to  50 
men  each,  to  whom  the  oigans  are  let  out  on 
hire.  Tlie  number  of  organs  ^old  for  use  in 
I>ondon  alone  by  the  house  already  named  is 
about  30  a  year,  but  the  export  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  etc.,  is  also  conniderable. 

Barrel  organs  have  been  made  with  three  and 
four  barrels  in  a  circular  revolving  iron  frame. 
The  first  nf  the  kind,  containing  four  barrels, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bishop,  sen.,  the  fathor  of  tbe 
pNMDi  oqgaa'bnildar  of  fthaft  aamsb  i<v  North* 


allerton  church,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  xSao. 
Many  jeam  latsr  Messrs.  Gray  and  DaviaaB 


made  grinder  organs  with  three  barrels  in  one 
frame.  [S.  J.  H.] 

BARRET,  Apolu)W  Mabik-Ross,  a  remaHc- 
able  oboe  player,  bom  in  the  south  of  France 
in  1804,  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  Con'«ervatoirc,  solo 
player  at  the  OiitHm  and  Op<^ra  Comique,  .tii>l  at 
last  permanently  attached  to  the  Italian  UiMtra 
in  London  till  1874.  Barret  fa  the  anthor  or  tiie 
'Complete  Method  for  tbe  OIkm-,  comprising  all 
the  new  fingerings,  new  tables  of  shakes,  saUes, 
exerdses,'  etc.  Re  died  Mar.  8,  1879.    [F.  G.] 

BARRETT,  Jony,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  waa 
music  master  at  Christ's  Himpital  and  organist 
of  tbe  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  about  1710, 
Many  songs  by  him  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
perifid,  j)articularly  in  D'l'rfey's  'Wit  and 
Mirth,  or,  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,'  in  which 
is  'lanthe  the  lovely,*  which  furnished  Gay  with 
the  tune  for  his  song  '  When  ho  holds  up  hia 
hand*  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.*  Barrett  oom- 
posed  overtures  ari'l  act  tuncH  for  '  Tiove  s  last 
shift,  or,  The  Fool  in  Fashion,'  1696.  'Tun- 
bridge  Walks,'  1703,  and  'Mary,  Queen  of 
Soots,'  1703.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BARUINGTON.  Daines,  the  Hi>n.,  bom  in 
Loudon  1737,  died  there  1800,  Reorder  of 
Bristol  and  puisne  judge  in  Wales,  is  mentioned 
here  as  the  author  of  an  account  of  Mcrart 
during  his  viAi  to  Lon  ion  in  1764,  at  ei.ht 
years  of  age,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transact  ions ' 
for  1780  (vol.  xi  ).  r..uTiiigtoii  .•\1ho  published 
'  Mihcellauies'  (Lond<-n,  ijSi),  in  which  the 
foregoing  account  is  repeated,  and  a  si  liar  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  early  powers  of  four  other 
children,  William  Crutch.  Charles  and  Samuel 
W«al^,  and  Lord  Moniington.        [M.  C.a] 
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BABNBT,  Jman,  born  at  Trak  Aag.  19, 

1838,  •  choriiter  in  York  Minster,  and  *  :  1  nt 
»t  tite  Royal  Ackdemj  of  Music :  wm  for  nine 
jears  argaaiH  of  8t  Andnw^i,  Wdb  Street, 
Ixindon,  and  coDtril)ut<Kl  much  to  the  exrrll  in  <■ 
of  the  serrioei  at  that  church.  Conductor  of 
'Bmbjr*!  CMt;  of  the  'Omtorio  Gononti,*  ud 
«f  the  Royal  Allnrt  Hall  Choral  Society;  and 
amiiled  to  the  impolant  poet  of  succentor  and 
Aeclor  of  nradeal  iMtmetioa  at  Eton  College, 
1875.  Mr.  Bamby  ha*  publiahed  an  oratorio, 
'tobetah,'  which  contains  nome  charming  modem 
nam,  and  manj  other  compositions,  both  sacred 
and  aecniar.  He  edited  the  'Hymnary'  for 
Mean.  Norello,  w  whirh  hp  onntributed  many 
timea,  justly  admired  lor  beauty  of  melody  and 

hmmf.  [E.F.  B.] 

BABSANTT,  Francksco.  bom  at  Lucca 
ikfuat  1690.  In  1 7 14  be  accompanied  Geminiani 
to  Bi^Und,  which  couulry  beiMefbrth  became 

own.  He  I'layed  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
I'itter  for  many  years  in  the  opera  band.  Ue 
iMUahieraiiTe  situation  in  Scotland,  and  while 
tfaere  made  anti  puMiiihed  'A  Collection  of  Old 
Seots'  Tones,  with  the  Bass  for  Violoncello  or 
Haipdcbord,'  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1 7^3).  After  his 
rdnn  to  England  about  1750,  he  played  the 
lioU  at  the  opera  in  winter  and  Yauxliall  in 
Rmmer.  At  the  close  of  Lia  life  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his 
d»ogbter,  a  singer  and  aotn-ss  of  considerable 
»Ulitj.  His  other  publications  include  '  Twelve 
c  tji  erto^  for  \  iolin%*  and  Sis  '  Antifone'  in  the 
It}  le  of  Palestrina.  [M.  C.  C] 

BABTEI,  GntoLAMO,  general  of  the  Augustin 
^vder  of  monks  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
irth  century.  From  two  mnewhat  obscure 
f*mge$  in  Baini's  '  Mcmorie'  we  frt^ther  that  he 
puMidied  at  Rome  in  16  ib  wma  iiuisws  for  eight 
voices,  iome  ricercari  for  two  voices,  and  two 
txtks  of  oonoerti  for  two  voices.  To  these  F.  tis 
i<tis  Kcne  '  Responauria'  fur  four  e<^uai  voict^, 
ptiited  at  Venifla  in  S607. 

BAETHFL,  Jouanv  CnnisriAy,  bom  at 
Fiftiian  1776,  a  musidaa  from  a  very  early 
in  1789  played  at  tba  house  of  Boles 
^ifore  Mozart,  who  praised  him  hi^'hly,  and 
tofA  after  entered  the  school  of  St.  Thomas 
M  I^pno  as  a  pnpil  of  J.  A.  Hiller.  At 
lixtean.  on  HOIer »  rt<  onimendatioB.  he  was 
•KKMoted  concert- conductor  to  the  court  of 
8csaiieboz]g,  and  some  time  afterwards  occupied 
s  similar  poet  at  Graiti.  In  1806,  on  the 
i»th  of  J.  G.  KrcVm,  WM  npf'r^intffl  nri^anist 
to  the  court  of  Alteuburg^  where  he  rcuuiined 
tai  hk  death  in  1831.  [U.  C.  C] 

BABTITELFMON",  Frax^ois  ITifpoi.ite, 
ifia  at  iJourtiesMix  J  uly  27.  X741,  was  the  son 
«f  a  French  govennnent  offloer  and  an  Irish 
Wy.  He  commenced  life  as  Ml  officer  in  tlie 
Inib  brigade^  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl 
KflOy.  a  well-known  amateur  composer,  to 
-'ar.^'e  bis  profession  for  that  of  music,  he 
iiecaine  one  of  the  most  dlBting^uiBhed  violinmta 
<f  Us  time.   In  1765  he  cauM  to  England,  and 


waa  engaged  at  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In 
1766  ho  produced  at  the  Kings  Theatre  a 
serious  opera  called  'Pelopida,  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Miss  Mary  Youn^%  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  A  me  ami  Mrs.  Lampov  &  favotnlta 
singer.  In  i768  Garr!ck  enijaired  him  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  burl«tta  of  'Orpheus,* 
introduced  in  hia  fiuod  'A  POep  behind  the 
Curtain,'  the  cT'^at  "uocees  of  which  led  to  his 
composing'  tli  '  iiuiau;  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  sumo  thcitie.  In  1 768  ha  Went  to 
Parin,  and  produced  there  a  pastoral  opera  called 
'Lc  fleuve  Scamandre.'  In  1770  Barthdlcmon 
)>ecame  leader  at  Vauzhall  GaHena.  In  1776 
he  left  Enj,'land  with  his  wife  for  a  professional 
tour  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  At 
Florence  Bartfa^Uaion*  at  the  reqneat  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  «et  to  niussic  the  Abate 
Semplici'a  oratorio  'Jefte  in  Masfa.'  He  re- 
tamed  to  Ebgbuid  late  in  1777.  An  aC' 
quaintance  with  the  Rev.  Ja<"oh  Diiche,  chap- 
lain to  the  Female  Orplian  Asylum,  led  to  has 
composinf^,  about  1780,  the  well-known  tone 
for  tl]  -  iji  irning  hyu)n  'Awake,  my  soul.'  In 
1784  Barthel^on  and  his  wife  made  a  pro- 
feaaional  "rint  to  Dublin.  In  1791-5  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Haydn,  then  in  Lon- 
don. On  Sq>t  30,  1799,  Mrs.  Barthdlcmon 
died.  Beaidee  the  eompoeitions  above  named 
Barthdlcmon  wrote  the  music  for  the  following 
dramatic  pieces: — 'Tlie  Enchanted  Girdle'; 
•  The  Judgment  of  Paris/  1 768  ;  '  The  Ekxtion,* 
1774  ;  'The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  1774  ;  'Belphe- 
gor,'  177^1  »nd  several  quartets  for  stringed 
intttrumeuts,  concertos  and  duo^  fiir  the  violin, 
leiBoni  for  the  pianofiiiia^  and  preludes  for  the 
or^Tftn.  Ah  a  player  he  was  ul^^tinguished  by 
the  hrtuueBS  of  his  hand,  the  pui'ity  of  his  tone, 
and  his  admirable  manner  of  executing  an 
ad:i;,Ho.    He  died  July  ao,  1808.       [W.  H.  H.] 

I',ARTIIOrj>Y,  Jacob  Salomo??.  of  a  Jewish 
family,  boni  at  Jifrlin  1779.  di<(l  in  Rome 
1825,  a  PruMian  diplomatist,  and  author  of  an 
important  article  in  the  Berlin  *  MuHikalisrlier 
Zeitung'  for  1805,  *Ueber  den  Yolks^cifang  der 
Sieilianar.'  (M.  C.  C.) 

BABTHOLOMEW.  Williah,  bornin  Leaden 

1793;  died  Aug.  iS,  1S67.  A  man  of  many 
acciimplishments — chemist,  violin-player,  and  ex- 
cellent flower-painter;  but  to  the  English  public 
familiau*  as  the  translator  or  adav^'r  nf  the  words  of 
must  of  Mendelssohn's  vocal  wurkb.  llie  English 
text  of  '8t.  Pkul*  was  adapted  by  Mr.  W.  Ball, 
but  '  Aiitii,"<ne '  (for  wl,"  h  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  bom  the  King  of  Prussia), '  Atha- 
Ue,*  '(Edlpua,*'Laiida8ieB,*ttie*Walpurgisnight,' 
(  the  Finale  to  'I^ireley,'  'Elijah,'  and  the  frag- 
ments of '  Chrisiui^'  with  most  of  Mendelaaohna 
songs,  were  Mr.  Barthotenww*8  woric— -not.  aa 
any  one  familiar  with  Mendelssohn's  habitii  will 
beiievei,  without  constant  ao^eetion  and  auper- 
▼li^on  froni  tiko  oonpoesr.  Hear  ny  Prayer* 
was  composed  at  Mr.  Bartholomew's  request 
for  the  concerts  of  Miss  Mounsey,  a  lady  whon 
he  manied  in  1853.   Beeidea  the  abovt^  Mr. 
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Bartholomew  wrote  English  wordi  for  MAul'i 

'Joeeph'  (by  commaQd  of  the  Queen);  Spohr's 
'  Je«!ond&' ;  CosU's  '  Eli,'  •  Naaman,'  and  *  The 
Dream';  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew'*  'The  Nati- 
vity,' etc.  For  the  la^it  few  years  of  his  life  he 
was  confined  to  his  room  by  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs.  [G.] 

BARTLEMAN,  James,  was  bom  S^ept.  19, 
1769,  probably  at  Westiuinster,  and  educated 
under  Ur.  Cooke  in  the  choristers'  school  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  soon  showed  voice 
and  ca[>acity  far  beyond  his  fellow  pupils,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  his  master.  His 
voice  while  it  remainetl  a  soprano  was  remark- 
able for  strength  and  fine  quality  of  tone.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  boy-singer  by  his 
refined  and  expressive  rendering  of  Dr.  Greene's 
solo  anthem,  '  Acquaint  thyself  with  God.'  Ue 
was  greatly  patronise^l  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
whu<*e  family  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  (see  Miss 
Hawkins's  'Anecdotes').  In  1788  his  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  bass  chorister, 
at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  where  he 
remained  till  1791,  when  he  quitted  it  to 
assume  the  poHt  of  first  solo  bass  at  the  newly 
establiahed  N'ocal  Ctmcerts.  In  1 793  he  returned 
to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  immuUately  took 
the  station  which,  till  coiii{R-Iled  by  ill  health, 
he  never  quittc<l,  of  princi]»al  batw  singer  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  metropolis.  I^fore  Bartle- 
man's  time  only  one  bass  solo  of  Purcell's  luid 
been  heard  at  these  concerts— that  of  the  Cold 
Genius  in  the  *  Frost  Scene '  of  '  King  Arthur.' 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebte<l  for  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  thone  ma<,'ni(icent  monuments  of 
the  giant  of  English  composers,  '  Let  the  dreadful 
Enj^nes."  'Thy  (ienius,  lo!'  'Ye  twice  ten 
hun<lred  Deities,'  '  Hark,  my  Daridcar.'  In  the 
short  course  of  one  season  he  revived  them  all,  and 
continued  to  sing  them  with  unabateil  applause 
until  he  sang  no  more.  Bartltrman's  execution 
was  tlint  uf  his  time  and  school,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  written  divisions ;  his  own  ornaments 
were  few,  siin[>le,  and  chaste,  and  always  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the  air  in  which  they 
were  intriKlucetl.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  embittered  by  disease  which  he  vainly 
stru^'gled  against.  He  died  April  15,  1831,  and 
was  burietl  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster.  His 
epitaph  is  by  Dean  Ireland.  He  formed  a  large 
and  valuable  musical  library,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  by  White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  afler 
his  death.  {Ifarmonieon,  1830;  Boohi  of  Ancient 
Concerts:  Private  6ources.)  [E.  F.  R] 

BARTLETT,  John,  an  English  musician  of 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  Ue  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  '  A  Book  of  Ayre«,  with  a 
Triplicitie  ot  Mtisicke,  whereof  the  First  Part  is 
for  the  Lute  or  Orpharion,  and  Viole  do  Gamba, 
and  4  Parts  to  Sing :  the  Second  Part  is  for 
3  Trebles,  to  sing  to  the  Lute  and  Yiole :  Tixo 
Tliinl  Part  is  for  the  Lute  and  one  Voyce, 
and  the  Viole  di  (iamba,'  1606.  It  is  dedicated 
lr>  the  ■  Right  Honourable  his  singular  goo<l  Lord 
and  Maister,  Sir  Edward  Scymore.'  Bartlott 


took  his  degree  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in 
1 610.  (Wood,  Athemz  Oxon.;  Rimbault,  Bib. 
Mad.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARTOLINI,  ViNCEWZiO,  a  very  good  second 
soprano,  appeared  in  London,  1783,  in  'II 
Convito,'  a  comic  opera  by  Bertoni.  In  the 
next  season  he  took  part  in  '  L' Olimpiade,'  a 
pasticcio;  and  in  1784  he  sang  in  Anfosai'a 
'  Issipile  *  and  '  Due  Gemelle,'  and  the  '  Demo* 
foonte'  of  Bertoni.  He  sang  also  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
that  year,  and  in  1 786  we  find  him  still  in  Lon- 
don, performing  in  Tarchi's  '  Virginia."  He  was 
singing  with  success  at  Cassel  in  1793.  [J.  M.] 
BARYTON,  also  Viola  di  Babdonk  or 
BoRDONE.  Bordone  is  the  Italian  for  '  drone,'  and 

Leopold  Mozart, 
in  his  '  Violin- 
School,'  contends 
that  the  tone  of 
thia  instrument, 
owing  proliably  to 
the  vibration  of 
the  sympathetic 
metal-stringH,  waa 
suggestive  of  the 
hum  of  the  bee. 

The  Baryton,a 
itringed  instru- 
ment not  unlike 
tlie  viola  da  gam- 
ba, playe<l  with  a 
bow,  was  in  use  up 
to  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century,  but 
owing  pn»l.>al>ly  to 
its  coni)>licated 
mechanism  and  to 
the  weakness  of 
its  tone,  which 
rendered  it  unfit 
for  use  in  orchea- 
Iral  playing,  is 
now  entirely  ob- 
solete. Its  neck 
wa*!  very  bn»a<l, 
hollowed  out,  and 
0]>en  at  the  back. 
It  was  usually 
mounted  with 
six  or  seven  catgut 
strinirSf  stretche«.l 
over  tlie  finger- 
boaril,  and  played 
on  with  the  bow  ; 
wliilo  the  metal 
strings,  varying 
in  numl>or  from  nine  to  twenty-four,  and  running 
underneath  the  Hn.'crboArd,  were  pincheil  with 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  a4.'ted  at  the 
same  time  as  sympathetic  strings.  The  cat^t 
strings  were  tuned  as  follows  : — 
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Leopoltl  Jfozart  conaidered  5t  one  of  the  loveliest 
cC  jtutruBMotf  i  and  when  we  hear  that  Haydn 
i»  •  oouidflnilil*  time  toied  hud  to  kam  to 
pUy  it,  we  maglM|p«*  iti  bdqg  now  •»  MBtirdy 

oedected. 

C.  F.  Pohl,  in  hu  Biqgraphj  of  Hay  Jn  (Berlin, 
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1^73).  giv«  W  tlM 
the  baiyton. 

I.  Maken :— M.  Feldlen  (1656),  H.  Kramer 
(1714),  D.  A.  Stadlmann  (i733\  J.  Stadlmann 
(i:5o\  all  of  Vienna ;  Joachim  Tielke  at  Ham- 
Imk  1j6»6),  maker  of  the  fine  specimen  in  the 
&EMii^on  Museum,  from  which  our  out  is 
f.k«i;  and  AadnM  SUiiiMr,  «f  AJbmm.  ia  the 

J.  Perfanners:— M.  A.  Birll»  Yi«BB»  (1731- 

t*40);  Signer  Farran^  London  (1744);  Abell, 
Lxdaa  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Fraua 
AodreM  Udl,  QMniben  ofFkineeEslerimzy's 
frivat«  band  imder  Haydn  (lidl  played  in  con- 
oertf  in  EogjAod  in  1776);  Friedd,  member  of 
tksnjalbuidat  Beriin  «t  tlw  end  of  fh«  last 
Md  beginnln^^'  f»f  the  present  century.  Fanner 
(»;94J  and  V.  Hansrhka  (1795-1833)  are  named 
HsooonpHshed  amatenr-perranaen. 

3-  Composers : — Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini  and  A. 
|f»ft  of  EnerkM,  Wenzl  Pichl,  Ferd.  Paer, 
»««8l  sad  Eybler.  all  of  Vienna ;  and  last,  but 

{  W't,  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  less  tlian 
i^o  coapuiitions  of  Haydn's  for  the  inatrunitint ; 
**•  '  Duets  for  two  barytona,  1 2  Sonatiw  lor 
Wrton  sod  noloncello,  1 2  Divertimenti  for  two 
kKftonsan  l  bass,  125  Divtrtiinenti  for  baryton, 
'Ws  utd  violunccllo  ;  1 7  8o-c4klled  Cassations  ;  3 
^^""xwtoi  for  haijtoo  wltik  MOonpaniment  of 
two  r.alini  and  bass.  [P.  D.] 

BARYTON  (Ttal.  Baryton;  Fr.  rasfe-TaVU, 
^^^fw^aw/).  The  male  voice  intermediate  to 
^  bsM  and  the  tenor.  The  compound  tfa/>t}<r- 
^»ot  i^mfies  'of  btavy  lunhrf.'-  in  this  in- 
^fnoe,  t»  rtlatUm  to  the  tenor.  It  is  therefore  a 
jBiBMRMr;  fir,  homewer  dose  tbeir  approximaUon 
la -^rrtpajf?,  the  ijuality  of  what  is  ntiw  understofxl 
bv  -.u  Wj-ton  voice  unmistakeabiy  marks  it  as 
»  hi^h  him,  not  a  low  tener.  The  reoognition 

this  irap-irtant  f;ict  is  manifest  in  the  wurka 
of  the  majuiity  of  modem  composers.  One  in- 
Utoat  of  maoT  mil  suffice.  Th6  principal 
'*rt  in  MendtlB'*»)hn'5  oratorio  'Elijah'  ran<,'e8 
the  C  in  (he  baas  stave  to  the  F  above  it, 
^yy  nrsly  iWcending  ImIov  tiie  former  note. 
>>  ''-^.^:iA  it  might  be  with  perfect — or  too  much — 
i  y  a  low  teOM',  it  would  obviously  lose  all 
't«  i  K^iity  and  breadth.  Since  the  production  of 
M  s  •  Xcare  di  Figaro'  and  '  Don  Giovanni ' 
ihe  ImyUm  voice  has  found  much  favour  with 
•omponers,  and  been  cultivated  with  unpro- 
("doited  success.  Innumerable  principal  parts 
k»ve  been  written  for  it ;  and  not  to  gpoak  of 
•tti»ts  of  thia  class  still  before  the  public,  thti 
i^*tae»  of  Bartleman  in  England,  of  Anibrogctti 
ia  Italy,  andof  Martinia  AiociiL  am  historical. 
IB""].  [J.  H.] 

^  BA^EVI,  Ab&auo,  a  learned  Florentine  mn* 
prDprietor  of  tlw  moidcnl 


periodical  'Armenia*  and  of  its  continuation 
'Boocherini,*  Mid  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  del  Qoarteito,*  which  has  done  much  to 
intiodaoe  Goman  miudo  into  Italy.  Ba^^evi  is 
the  composer  of  two  operas,  '  Romilda  ed  Ezze- 
lino,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Alfieri  in  March 
1840,  and  'Enrico  Odoanio'  at  the  Fagolft 
1847;  the  auth'  r  (]f  theoretical  wnrk«  on  musio, 
of  a  treatise  'bulla  diviuazione,'  and  a  'Studio 
deUo  cpiTO  dl  0.  Ymii,  1859.*  [P.  O.] 

BASHJ,  or  BA8ILT,  Doitenico  Aitdrba, 

chapel-master  at  I»reto  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  He  died  in  1775.  Santini's  collection 
contained  works  by  him ;  and  »  aet  of  twenty- 
four  studies  of  his  fur  the  clan'er,  entitled 
'  Musica  universale,'  etc.  was  printed  b^  Alesa* 
aodr!  of  Yenieo^  and  ii  not  wiflioat  menl  Hit 
son  Frakcesco  was  born  in  1766,  and  on  tb« 
death  of  his  father  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rome 
and  became  n  aeliolar  of  JuntACom,  VfiSU 
still  young  he  was  male  chapel  •  master  at 
Foligno.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Mllaa,  In  'La  bdla  inoogntta,*  wlien  he 
was  twenty-twi>.  Fur  Rome  ho  wrote  *  La 
Locflndiera  (17^9):  for  Florence 'Achille  nell* 
assedio  di  Troja'  (1798)  and  the  'Rltomo 
d'Ulysse'  (1799),  and  for  Venice  'Antigono.* 
Later  he  became  chapel-master  at  Macerat%, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comio  operas  far 
Venice,  not  all  equally  successful.  He  then 
made  a  nch  marriagt?,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  up  wurk,  but  tiie  marriage  turned  out 
unhappy,  and  after  a  teparation,  in  1816,  ho 
returned  to  h'B  former  post  at  Loreto.  For 
the  tSan  Carlo  at  Naples  Bi^ili  cotnpoiicd  an 
oratorio,  '  Sansone,*  in  which  Lablache  sang  the 
chief  part.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jann:iconi  wasperformed on  March  23,  1816, 
•i  tlw  Apostles'  Cnudi  in  Rome.  In  1827  lie 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Oonservatorio  at 
Milan,  where  it  was  his  fortune  to  refuse 
edtniidon  to  VenH.  In  August  1837  he  was 
rnlled  to  Rome  to  take  the  place  r  f  fhaftcl- 
master  at  St.  Peter's,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
FioravaBti,  and  ramaised  there  till  Us  own  death 
on  iMareh  25,  1850.  While  ftt  Romo  ho  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  his  inebOity  with  the 
means  at  hb  dbposal  to  perfbnn  the  great 
masterpieces  of  old  Italian  church  music.  If 
supported  in  hia  wish  a  great  revival  mik£bt 
have  been  aooomplitthed,  but  with  Baalll  the 
last  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  It:ilian  church 
music  has  perished,  a  doom  which  neither  Kos- 
sini  nor  Verdi — whose  afryle  the  rigid  Bnsili 
Would  hardly  have  approved— have  done  much  to 
avert.  In  aild  tion  to  many  operas,  besides  those 
already  named,  and  much  church  music,  Basili 
composed  symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one 
of  which  usL-d  ollen  to  b"  plave*!  at  Brussels 
under  Fetis'  conducting,  aud  always  with^reat 

applauae,  LF.Q.] 

BASS.  {Qv.Bat$',  Ft.  Basse',  Ital.  Basso.) 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musiral  svxtem, 
as  oontraduUnguished  from  the  treble,  which  is 
Ihe  high  or  acnte  nait.  The  limtta  of  the  two 
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*re  jfeneraHj  mthrr  vfi::^iir.  hut  muMle  C  U  the 
pracUcal  divuuou  betweeu  lUem.  Attempts  have 
bsA  mad»  «o  wpM  Hu  'Uw';  bat  thi* 
proceeds  from  a  miHtake.  'Tians'  derivefl  its 
iornk  from  the  iTreach  or  Italian,  though  ulii- 
■UHfeely  fnm  tha  Greek  fiim*  la  f to  eenee  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  batts  being  that  wliich 
supports  the  hannony.  In  former  timee  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  is  now,  when 
a  sini^  bass  line  represented  a  whole  piece,  and 
an  aooompan^rist  was  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  fibres,  from  which  he  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  harinonj  without  having  it  written  out  in 
full.  The  importance  of  melody,  which  is  a 
development  of  more  modem  styles,  has  some- 
whttk  oWtemtod  tidi  imptmixm,  and  music 
seems  t/»  most  people  now  A-d^vn  to  depend 
more  upon  the  upper  part  than  to  rest  upon  the 
low.  [O.  H.  B.  P.] 

BASSbdM  I3bm  IomI  or  daepert  of  nak 

voices 

B/  the  old  masters  those  notes  of  the  bass  voice 
OBljmn  employed  whioh  oould  be  placed  en  the 
base  ftovc,  f  Icvrn  in  numbor.  By  the  motlerns 
tide  oonpass  has  been  lai]gelj  exteuded,  chiefly 
upwards.  For  wheroas  eivon  tho  employment  of 
the  Inwrr  K  ia  now  exceptional,  and  that  nf  the 
I>  below  it  moet  rare^  its  double  octave,  and 
ew«n  the  F  and  Fi  above  it,  are  not  unfi«- 
quently  cAlleil  into  refiuisition,  even  in  choral 
music.  Examples  dating  even  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  ike  lytn  century  (Mint  to  the  ezxstenoe  of 
bass  voices  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Ser- 
vices (intended  for  choral  performance)  of  Blow 
and  his  contemporaries  abound  in  deep  notes; 
and  in  a  solo  Anthem,  '  They  that  go  down  to  tiie 
sea  in  ships,'  composed  no  doubt  for  an  excep- 
tional performer,  Mr.  Goetling,  of  His  Majeaty'a 
Chapel  Roya^  ae  well  as  for  a  special  i»o- 
casion — the  escape  of  King  Charies  II  and  the 
Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck  —  Purct^ll  haa 
employed  repeatedly  both  the  lower  D  and  the 
E  two  octaves  and  a  tone  above  it.  Handel 
however  ha^  employed  a  still  more  extended 
oompasB.  In  a  song  for  Polifemo,  'Nel  Africano 
selve,'  frorji  hi-'  early  A  -is  and  Galatea,  i»  the 
following  passage,  (Quoted  by  duyaander  ^Handel, 


A.  contemponwy  singer,  BcMiCHi,  might  by  all  ao- 
oounts  have  sung  the^e  i)a.v<i^^e8 — Uie  gronpe  of 
high  notes  in  the  thinl  or  falsetto  re<,nsrter. 

No  theory  re^ng  on  diiiiBtrBDoe  of  pitch  will 
•ooomfc  tot  m6h  peeeegee.  If  tin  diuroh-pitch 
of  the  17th  century  was  lower  than  ti  nt  .  f  our 
own  time,  the  lower  notee  employed  in  them  lay 
eome  still  more  astcmiahhiif  to  na  fhan  tiiey  are 
alrea/h- ;  if  (as  is  probable  if  not  certain)  thnt 
pitch  was  hitler  than  our  own,  the  higher  notes 
will  stand  in  me  pradiounent  Th*  w 
qoMtmbtar^Mltt  oonasMM  of  tb»  * 


x>  A  sa 

even  tenors,  of  former  times,  is  however 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  judicious  training; 
whfle  It  inaraaeee  the  intensity  and  ftudfaOitj, 

and  improves  the  quality  aud  -equality  of  a 
voice^  diminishee  its  compass.  Voices  of  extent 
ri^TangeannnlybomogeDeoas;  and  theirltrnftw 

or  quality  is  gen-rally  found  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  extent.  More  than  one  paasaga 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  a  competent  jodgo.  in* 
dicates  the  existence,  at  any  rate  in  Italy,  of 
considerable  vocal  skill  even  in  the  1 7th  century ; 
and  if  half  that  has  come  down  to  us  reaqpecting 
tho  aooompliRhments  of  Balthazar  Fkbbi  be  true, 
one  singer  at  least  flo  iriRhed  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century  of  extraoitiiuary  akiii.  But  prior  to 
the  end  of  it,  when  the  first  ItaUaa  adiools  were 
opened  at  Bologna  under  P18TOCCHT.  singintr,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  skill  in 
which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  inatnictinn  in  which  had  nut  extended 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extraor- 
dinary tbereftm  tihiil  m  tho  North  of  Europe 
vers-  cTtrnKivc  —In  other  words,  nntnitx  .1— voioee 
existed  iu  the  17th  oentuxy  in  greater  numbw 
than  now. 

The  intrn!?itT  or  power  of  the  bass  voice  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the  contralto^ 
the  Hoprano,  or  indeed  of  any  other  wind-inatro' 

ment — the  capacity  and  free  at-tion  of  tin  ip- 
paratus  by  which  it  collects  and  qects  air — in 
the  human  body,  tiio  longs.  Ite  'volmne'  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  the  cavity 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  between  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  the  pait 
of  the  vocal  mechanism  most  easily  open  to 
inspection.  As  with  all  well -endowed  vocalista, 
the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  generally  wide,  the 
toni^ue  large,  the  teeth  mall,  and  the  mouth 
capable  of  can*  erpansion.  The  bass  sinf^er  is 
^'eiiendly  above,  &a  tLu  tenor  is  generally  below, 
the  middle  height. 

The  bass  voice  is  of  three  kinda ;  tho  Bnm* 
profondo,  the  Jiasm  eantante,  and  the  HccryUm, 
To  these  may  be  added  the  altogether  ni- 
ceptional  dyxtra-Bcitxry,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Jnitto  profondo  aa  the  instrument 
so  called  does  to  the  violoncello.  This  vdoe^ 
found,  or  at  le;u<t  cultivated  only  in  Russia,  is  by 
pperial  training  made  to  descend  with  facility  to 

C  below  the  bass  stave,  fe-       ,  and  even  two^ 


three,  and  Ibor  notee  lower. 

Tlie  /?if«o  profondo  and  the  Tlnntn  eartfantf  are 
distinguishnl  rather  by  their  quality  tbau  their 
oomp&HA  ;  that  of  boUi  extending  oooaeionally 
froTu  tlie  F,  t1.i.t  below  the  ba»8  stave  to  the  F 
above  it.  Thin  possible  compass  is  frequently  in* 
creased  by  a  thira  regioter.  or  {Ueeito,  of »  quali^ 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or  second. 
The  Knglish  nude  counter-tenor  is  in  general 
a  baee  whose  eeoond  and  third  registere  ha«re 

lir-nn  rnltivat'-"^  exclu«i\' ■  ■! v,  :il\''.a\f<  fn  tlto  de- 
teri(»ation.  sometimes  to  the  destruction,  ot  the 
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pnnrrpa!  charrvten  on  the  np«Tittc  stag©,  though 
tre4uts&t  only  ftuw^  the  Iftttor  MM*t  of  tho  Imi 
eamiiirj.  d*t«t  ftoa  •  nwh  mma  epoch.  In- 
staoot^  of  it  may  be  found  in  tin-  njieraa  of 
I«iiUj  and  his  inutakHV*  natiTe  and  loreigu.  Ita 
■nbtequenUy  iiMfwid  ftvqaency  maj  still  be 
attributod  to  the  French,  with  whom  draiuntic 
pcoprieijj  in  open*  hu  alwaja  takea  prooedence 
of  mmial  oflbot  Olodr  and  his  ooiitMnporat7 
Piccinni,  whoj^e  laurels  were  chiefly  gathered  on 
tiie  P'rench  stage,  both  employ  this  oUbs  of  Toice 
largely ;  but  it  fint  aMimwd  its  stiU  greater  im* 
portanoe  in  the  operas  dT  Mosart,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  oompoeer  to  recognise  the 
fftct  that  the  baryton  or  higher  bass  id  the  average 
wmd  ih&ntan  tvpical,  voice  of  man.  To  the  pro> 
minence  cnven  lioth  to  tho  ba^*  and  tho  baryton 
▼oice  in  Ljj  later  openui  lie  \v  doubtless  ui^ed 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  being  a 
paucity  of  competent  tcnora  in  the  companies 
for  which  he  had  to  write.  To  this  liuwever 
mmt  b«  tdded  tho  feline,  in  number,  excel- 
leD«>»,  and  poptjlority,  of  the  clns-^i  of  vocalists 
of  which  Farinelli  may  bo  rej^arded  as  the 
^n>*p  (closely  oonnected  with  this)  to  an 
increased  craWtig  for  dramatio  effect,  only  at- 
tainable by  the  employment  of  basses  and  bary- 
tMB%  MMOg  whom  as  ft  nde— liable  lunverer  to 
.^I  nidid  exceptions — sing-ing  adors  have  always 
been  found  in  the  greatest  exoellenoe  and  num- 
ber. Hue  change  in  the  onoe  established  otder 
of  thlnija  has  not  Itm  Vrnu^'ht  about  \vit!iout 
nrotesi.  A  distinguished  araateurj  the  Earl  of 
IffoaBt-EdgeetimM,  wbeie  'HuAmI  Beminis- 
n  rj  ■  r  int  (Illy  liii  !u c  -ant  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Kngiand  firam  1773  to  1834,  sayi^  in  reference 
to  H: — 'The  generality  ef  voices  are  (now) 
baa&es,  which,  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  serious  operas  where  they  used  only  to 
ooenqnr  the  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
nelociy,  and  total  subversion  of  banDOOy,  in 
wbi<^  the  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar  province. 
These  new  singers  are  called  by  tJie  uovel  appella- 
tion of  basso  eaniantt  (which  by -the- bye  ia  a  kind 
of  ajKjlogy,  and  an  aokTiow!i<dgment  th;it  tlicv 
ought  not  to  tuug  ),  and  take  the  lead  in  uperaa 
vidk  as  BTOcfa  proprieW  as  if  the  double-bass 
were  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  the  part 
ef  the  first  fiddle.  A  bass  voice  is  too  uubend- 
ing  and  deficient  in  Bweetness  for  single  eongi^ 
and  fit  only  for  those  of  inferinr  chnractfr,  or 
of  the  buffo  style.  In  duettos  it  does  not  cualeuce 
m  wall  with  n  ftnnde  voioa^  en  aoeoant  of  the 
too  rrreat  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
|Hwwee  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some 
good  interaiediaie  Toieee  to  fill  up  the  interval, 
and  complfto  tho  hnrmnnv.'  Ar^l  he  ndfls  in  a 
note,  *  It  has  always  surprised  me  that  the  prin- 
oipal  cfcenirt«sin  two  of  Moenrt*e  epsraa  sboold 
have  h«cri  «r;tt<^n  for  lia-s^  n,  namely,  Count 
Almnviva  and  Doo  Giovanni,  both  of  which 
spam  partioolarly  to  want  the  more  lively 
tones  of  a  tenor ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no 
other  wise  than  by  supposing  they  were  vrhtteD 
Car  sosne  partienlar  ^ngw  "rao  bad  *  Imm  TOioe, 


makini^  this  last  assertion  the  venerable  writer 
furgot  or  ignored  Mozart's  'Cos!  £mi  tnttf  ' 
'I3fo  ZaulMttfldte,*  and  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus 
dein  Serail,'  in  all  of  which  banei  am  employed 
for  principal  characters.  His  argiiment,  how- 
ever, though  ingenious,  is  baaed  on  an  aasump- 
tion  unjustified  and  unjustifiable  by  either 
theory  or  practice  —  thnt  melody  inevitably 
occupies,  or  is  only  effective  m,  an  upi>er  part. 
The  eoutfnplo  of  Mozart,  which  he  so  severely 
dpnonnres,  has  been  followrKi  lairrcly  by  Iloe- 
siui  and  all  tho  operatic  composers  of  later 
times.  In  the  majority  of  their  opens  haui 
cnntanli  apyear  in  iRr^^e  nTimVer?,  without  any 
'kind  of  apology,'  and  persons  who  'ought 
not  to  sing'  do  so,  greatly  to  the  ^fcn*— watt^ 
of  dramatic  effect  and  tbe  fdMlim  of  their 
hearers.   [Baryton.]  [J.  U."] 

BASS-BAB,  an  oblung  piece  of  wood,  hxed 
lengthwise  inside  the  belly  of  the  various  instru- 
ments belongin;^  to  the  violin-tribe,  runniug  in 
the  »auie  direction  with  the  stringSy  below  the 
6  string,  and  acting  as  a  beam  or  girder  to 
strengthen  the  belly  against  the  pressure  of  the 
left  foot  of  the  bridge,  as  the  sound-post  dues 
against  that  of  the  rigbt  jbot  It  1e  tibe  only 
essential  part  of  the  instrtTmcnt  which,  owing  to 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  pitch,  has  had  to 
undergo  an  nltemtion  sinoe  Stmdlvatf  •  time. 
Tartiiii  btitfH,  in  the  year  1734,  that  the  tension 
of  the  strings  on  a  violin  was  equal  to  a  weight 
of  63  lbs.,  while  new-»>daye  it  is  eelenlated  at 
more  than  80  Iba.  This  enormous  increase  of 
pressure  requires  for  the  belly  a  propcHrtionate 
addition  of  oearing-power,  and  thu  ooaU  only 
be  given  by  strengtoening  the  bass-bar,  which 
has  been  done  by  giving  it  a  slight  additional 
depth  at  the  eentre,  and  adding  considerably 
to  its  length,  Ja.  eonioquence  of  this  we  hardly 
ever  find  in  an  old  instrument  the  ori'^inal  Twiuh- 
bur  of  the  maker,  just  as  rarely  as  the  original 
Bound-poBt  or  bridge,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  as  wlII  by  any  exfverirnrf  !  liv  ng 
violin-maker  as  by  the  (uiginai  btradivari  or 
Amali  (P.  D.] 

BASS  CLARINET,  an  instrument  of  the 

same  constnietion  as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  but 
speaking  au  ocUve  lower.  Tho  one  most  gen- 
erally used  is  that  in  Bb,  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one;  in  A,  an  !  a  thirrl  in  O  has  been  employed. 
Tiiey  are  all  slow  -  speaking  hollow -toned  in- 
struments, rather  wanting  in  power.  Tbe  dbvlnet 
quality  in  It  marked  than  in  the  acuter  forms 
of  the  instrument,  insomuch  that  they  mon  re- 
■emble  an  organ  pipe  of  boonkn  toneu  Meyflr< 

beer,  fr^m  hi.^  frioiiflr^liip  with  who  paid 

particular  attention  to  this  instrument^  has  in- 
trodosed  it  in  liii  operae  and  other  worlce.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  'The  Huguenots'  there  is  a  fine 
declamatoiy  passage  for  it  ia  B^,  nrhihiting  its 
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BASS  CLARINET. 


^^^^  "jg 


In  the  Corouatioa  March  of  (be  'Prophbte'  it 
tskw  the  melody,  sad  in  Anber'e  Euiibition 

March  two  surh  in  ;triilnent3  art?  einploy'l  It  is 
writtea  in  the  treble  or  tenor  clef,  the  Utter  being 
better,  t»  Mtimihthig  ttt  |iMt  to  thftt  Ibr  the 
ba>4*o<in.  Although  (X'caAiotially  <>f  value  for  pro- 
ducing exceptional  effecte,  it  does  not  preeent  any 
great  adyanta^ea  for  ofdieatial  tm.  (W.H.S.] 
BAS8  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  ..f  th.> 
baw  ia  a  modiiicatiaii  of  the  letter  Ft  which 
cle(  has  in  the  oonne  of  oentnriea  aitived 
at  its  preHent  8ha|>K.  in  the  same  waj  that  the 
G  and  C  liavo  altt.>rf«l  tliuir  forms. 

The  early  sub-division  of  the  graver  male 
voices  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  positions  on 
the  stave  (XxujiieJ  by  ttie  bass  or  F  clef.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  ctntury  thi*  clef  (for 
whatever  variety  of  bass  voice)  has  occupied 
the  fourth  line  exclusively.    Up  to  that  period 

its  occasional  position  on  the  third  line 

indicated  that  the  music  fjllowiii<^  it  v.-ni  fur  the 
Luryton  voice  ;  the  stave  so  iuiiiuusi  being 
called  the  baryton  atwra.  Aft  *  still  earlier 
epoch  the  Lass  clef  was  sometinna  placed  on  the 

lini^  i^=.   Thia  teMO  pr^amd»  atave, 

which  makes  room  for  two  mnr«  notes  tidow 
than  can  be  placed  on  the  baas  staTe  pnper,  is 
used  (among  others)  by  L.  Loesins  in  bis  '  Psal- 

modia'  (Wittenhach,  1579),  more  recently 
by  Pr^etorius  in  his  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  (Ham- 
burg, 1633).  It  does  not  seem  however  at  any 
time  to  liave  met  v-nth  general  favour.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  baryton  etavu  was  much  em- 
|iloyed,  not  only  for  choral  muaic,  but  for  mlm, 
up  to  the  be^nnning  of  the  last  centiir)-.  Some 
of  PurccU'si  tiuugsi  (e.g.  'Let  the  dreadful  en- 
giaaa')  in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus'  are  written 
upon  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
the  aid  of  a  siogle  Wer-line,  the  entire  compass 
employed,  Irani  the  lower  A  to  the  onwr  F. 
[Clef.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-DRUM.  This  ia  the  laigest  of  aU 
drmm,  aadiauaed  Inmllitaiyliiadaaod  modem 

Orchestras.    [DuuM,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

BASS  FLUTE.  There  w<*r6  in  former  times 
four  forms  of  the  fiuui  u  hijc  or  flageolet,  the 
lowest  being  the  bass  flute,  and  the  others 
respectirelv  tenor,  alto,  and  descant  dutea.  These 
are  now  all  but  disused.  A  base  flute  still  exista, 
though  it  is  rarely  Imitd,  and  ia  not  written  for 
fay  anj  oompQsor  of  aminenne.    Its  compass  is 

of  tho 


£  vpmri^   In  lAdm 


Ba»-flute,  to  bring  the  mouthpiece  within  reach 
of  the  finger  holes  the  tul>e  was  baal,  md  vo> 
turned  njHjn  itsulf,  na  in  the  IJn'f'oon ;  h<\t  as 
made  by  Bochm  it  resembles  an  ordinary  tiut«  of 
large  size — 3  a  inches  long;  aad  one  inch  diameter. 
The  Ba«8-fli!te  rpqiiir«>«  a  pTpat  dci!  of  breath, 
and  the  kuoe  is  not  strung,  but  it  is  of  very  bne 
<|iialtty.  [W.  H.  B.] 

BASSTRUMFBT.  [Tkoioon.] 

BA"^^  TUBA.    TU  loWMfc  of  tllO  MdMOH, 

[B0MBAKIX)X.'] 

BASSANI,  GioYAinn  Battuta,  an  eminent 
violin-player  and  composer,  was  bom  wlk  Pladoo 
alxnit  1657.  He  lived  for  some  years  at 
Hologna  us  conductor  of  the  cathedml-music, 
and  from  1685  ^  *  simile  position  at  Kerrara, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  'Aoc.idemia  della 
Murtc.'  He  was  also  made  a  member,  and  io 
1 68  a  'principe'  of  the  'Accademia  dei  Filar- 
monici'  of  Bologna.  From  1680  to  1710  he 
published  six  opcraa  and  thirty-one  vocal  and 
instrumental  works,  viz.  masses,  cantatas  for 
one,  twob  or  three  to»^  with  instmmeoti^ 
and  two  sots  of  sonatas  for  two  riidins  with 
bass — a  complete  list  is  given  by  Frtis.  These 
works,  copies  of  which  are  now  verv  rare,  are 
said  to  be  written  in  a  noble  patbetie  style, 
aud  to  be  marked  by  gtM-I  .m  l  corre<^t  work- 
manship. Kent  borirowed  from  them  lat]gelj. 
Amongat  otttors  the  dwrns  *Thy  righteoaaneas,' 
in  his  anthem  '  I>ird  what  lovt- ,'  is  tikcn  from 
Baasani's  Magnificat  in  U  minor  with  very 
slijrhtallsnitimi.  The  'Hallelojahs'  in  'Hearken 

imto  this*  are  tran  i-riln  il  imu?  for  nntr^  fr  im 

IWisani's  'Alma  Mater.'  But  Kent  waa  a  sad 
appn^riator. 

"n*-***  died  at  Ferrara  in  1 716.  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed,  though  not  abao- 
lutely  proTod,  that  OorsUi  was  his 
pupil.  [P.  D,] 

BASSET-HOKX  (Fr.  Cor  de  linf 
idte  i  Ital.  Corno  di  lUiimelUi ;  Germ. 
BoMetkorn).  A  tenor  clarinet  stand- 
ing in  F,  furnished  with  additional 
low  ke^  and  a  prolonged  bore,  en- 
abling tt  to  reach  the  octave  C,  w  hioh 
is  equivalent  to  F  below  the  baaa 

clef  P^^y,    With  the 


of  the  last  four  Bcmiton-^^  thus  add- 
ed, the  iustnunent  is  in  all  respecta 
a  clarinet,  and  the  necessuy  tranB> 
]i  ^'tirn  will  bo  found  under  tliat 
hea<lmg.  These  four  notes  are  ob- 
tained oy  means  of  long  keys  worked 
by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  cioriuet,  has 
no  other  function  besides  that  of  sop* 
porting  the  inf<trument.  F^r  con 
venienoe  of  handling,  the  instrument 
lias  been  made  in  various  cunred 
shapes ;  with  a  bend  either  between 
the  right  and  left  hands,  or  in  the 
npperiwrtjastbalmrlhoinonthpiaos.  Ctacanott* 
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ally  it  haa  been  made  with  a  Imrc  abruptly  bent 
on  itielf  like  that  of  the  basi«(H>n.  It*  oompaw  i« 
extengive  than  even  the  *»i*rt«»**^  aiid  its 
fdller  and  more  reedy. 
Mozart  is  the  oompoeer  who  haa  written  most 
fat  this  instrument.  la  one  great  work,  his 
'Requiem.'  it  replaoei  the  clarinet^  there  being 
intlepetulent  {xarUt  for  two  plityers.  Perhaps  the 
finest  instance  of  its  um  is  in  the  openincr  of  the 
^BeoordMe.*  In  hto  epem  'Clflmenn  m  Tito* 
it  is  aim  employer),  and  a  fine  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  aoi^  'Hon  piu  di  fiori.'  In 
his  Whmlww  BMule  there  are  ofiea  parts  for  two 
or  even  three  baH8«thnms. 

Mendelsohn  has  also  written  £ar  it,  eqiedally 
two  eoBoortifieese  fat  duinel  end  bewetheni, 
op.  113  and  T 1 4,  intt-n Jod  to  be  played  by  tbe 
BannannH,  father  aud  aoa,  with  pianoforte  ao- 
eompninient.  Other  composers  heve  eeowion- 
a!ly  employed  it,  but  it  is  to  be  rejn^tted  tlmt 
it  has  never  iakea  so  prominent  a  place  iu  or- 
dMrtnl  monc  as  its  fine  Ume  and  facility  of 
f.-rr^.iti-jn  entitle  it  to  liold.  It  is  often  confused 
with  the  Cob  axqlaw,  or  English  horn,  which 
it  Mt  olwe  of  rfuiler  |iitcdi  to  the  Basset- 
bom.  [W.  H.  8.] 

BASSI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Pe»aro  1766,  du  d  at 
Dresden  1825.  An  eminent  baritone  singer, 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  women's  parts  at 
the  age  of  thirteen ;  a  pupil  of  La^cbi  at 
IFIoreuce.  In  1784  he  went  to  Prague,  whtjic 
he  made  a  great  reputation,  especially  in  Paisi- 
•Uo'e  'Re  Teedoro^'eiid  'Barbiere  di  SivigUa.' 
sad  Ibrlinfs  *Cima  rara.'  Monrt  wnrte  the 
part  of  Don  Junn  for  him.'  He  is  said  to  have 
aaked  Moaert  to  write  him  Another  oir  in  place 
of  *Fin  eliaii  dal  Thio'  in  "Don  Joan,  but 
M<'Z.-\rt  rtjtlied  '  Wait  till  tlie  p^  rforinance :  if 
the  »ir  is  not  applauded.  I  will  then  write  jou 
another.*  A  bcMtj  eneore  eettled  the  qtiesmm. 
He  h  also  said  to  have  inductil  MozArt  to  re- 
write 'La  ci  darem'  five  times  to  suit  him. 
Bat  Oeee  stories  ere  pvobeUj  mere  kgwide  of 
Moz-irt's  gr>od  humour.  In  1806  Basd  left 
Prague  in  consequence  of  tbe  war.  For  some 
|oan  be  was  in  the  pay  of  Priaee  LoMcowiti, 
Beethoven's  fripnd,  appcirin^'  occa.sinnally  in 
public  in  Vienna;  but  in  1S14  he  returned  to 
Pnngoek  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  the 
open^  and  in  1815  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  company  there,  but 
ehortly  afterwardii  became  manager  of  tiie  opera 
inrteatl.  and  died  there  in  1835.  Bam  was  gifted 
with  .1  fine  voice,  even  throughout  the  register, 
a  prepoB-se^sing  appearance,  and  considerable 
dramatic  ability.  He  is  not  to  be  unfounded 
with  Nicolo  or  V'inoeozu  Baasi.  [M.  C.  C] 

BASSI  RON.  Phtltppe,  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  living  in  the  15th  century,  and 
centemporwy  with  Josaoin  des  Pkee.  Some  of 
Us  SMtMe  wen  frintod  bj  Pefeniod  of  Fonom- 
tiatjoS.  [J.B.&B.] 
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BASSO  CSONTINUO,  Basse  Coxtlnue,  or 
simply  COVTIKDO,  is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  term  Thorough-Bass  in  its  original  and 
proper  signification,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
panion of  Kngli»h  with  foreign  works  where 
these  terms  ooonr.  For  initanoe,  in  the  score 
of  tiie  'BEstthiot  PtM^OB'  of  Bach  the  lowest  line 
in  the  accompaniinentM  of  the  choruses  in  for  the 
violoncellos  and  basses  and  '  organ  e  cwtinuo,' 
far  tbe  two  bitter  of  whldi  figorae  ere  added; 
while  in  the  rt«itativo  a  single  line  and  fiszures 
is  given  for  the  'oontinuo*  ahwe.  The  edition 
of  PlivceU**  *  Orpheus  Britamnieaa,*  pabliibed  in 
1698-1702,  ha«  the  title  'A  c(<lkHtion  of  choicest 
songs  Cor  I,  a,  and  3  voices,  vrith  symphonies  for 
▼ioUB  md  flatea  and  a  Aoromffk-han  to  each 
Bonp  fi'/urfd  for  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or 
Theorbo-Lutc.'  The  origin  of  the  name  i^i  the 
same  in  both  canw,  as  it  is  the  baw  which  con- 
ti'ntif^  or  t'ot^s  (hrowj/i  tlie  whole  piece,  from  which 
with  the  aid  of  figures  the  aocouipaniment  used 
to  be  played.  (For  oomplete  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Thorouoh-Bass.)        [C.  H.  U.  P.] 

BASSO  DI  CAMERA,  ItaUan  for  a  chamber- 
bass;  that  is,  m  anall  double  faesa,  such  as  is 

generally  uned  hj  dOttMe-b—  jAafmm  fOT  SOlo 

j)erfomiance.s. 

BAS80  OSTINATO  is  the  same  as  the 
Bni^iah  OBonVD-BAas,  which  see.  It  meeoa  the 

continual  repetition  of  a  phr.-u^e  in  the  bass  part 
through  tbu  whulti  or  a  portion  of  a  movement, 
apda  which  a  variety  of  hamoBies  and  figures 
are  suceewni  vely  built.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASSO  (^N  (Fr.  Bcmnn.  Ital.  Fagotto,  Get. 
Fagoti).  A  wm.Micn  double -reed  iuBtrument  of 
e%nt-foot  tone.  The  English  and  French  names 
are  derived  from  its  nitch,  which  is  the  luitural 
bass  to  the  oboe  and  other  reed  instruments ; 
the  Italian  and  (iennan  names  come  from  ita 
resemblance  to  a  faggot  or  bundle  of  sticks. 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  great 
antiquity,  although  there  exists  circumstantial 
evideuoe  of  its  disooveiy  by  Afranio,  a  Caaon  of 
Ferrara.  Tbb  oosura  m  •  work  by  ue  inTentar*B 
nepli  ,  I  ntitled  '  Introductio  in  Chahlaicam  lin- 
guaic,  myatica  et  cabalhrtica,  a  'Ilieseo  Albonesio 
utriusque  juris  dootori,'  etc.  (Pavia,  1539).  It 
is  illustrated  by  two  rougli  \v(.KNlciit<<,  and 
is  termed  'Descriptio  ac  simulacrum  Phagoti 
Aftaali,'  flon  wbwh  it  would  appear  Oat  the 
author,  although  an  Italian,  did  n<>t  realise  the 
etymological  origin  of  the  name.  A  class  of  in- 
struments named  bombards,  ponuners,  or  brum* 
mem,  which  were  ma<le  in  many  keys,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
bassoon.  Some  of  the  older  forms  are  well 
described,  with  representationa  of  their  ehape, 

I  in  the  'Mctodo  completo  di  Fagotto'  of  Willent. 
They  possess  a  oontrivaaee  wfakh  doea  not  exlat 
at  thf<  prf*<ient  day  on  any  reed,  though  It  some- 
what anticipates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides*  of  brass  instruments.    Besidw  the  holes 

:  to  Ijo  stopped  by  the  fingers,  there  are  other 
intenuediate  apertures  stopped  by  pegs,  and 

'  onlj  to  bo  epaned  in  ontun  bap.  No  doobt 
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ui  the  older  ityle  of  muaio  this  m^anism 
may  have  been  useful ;  but  it  would  hardly 
adapt  iUelf  to  the  rapid  modulations  of  later 
OOtnposera. 

The  r>a»s<)on  is  an  instrument  which  has  evi- 
deutly  ori^^irxated  in  a  fortuituuH  manner,  do- 
veloped  by  suooesrive  improvements  rather  of  an 
empiricri!  tban  of  a  t}ipH>rf-tical  nature  ;  henco  its 
general  arraugaiueut  has  not  matehaUy  altered 
•biM  the  evUest  examples.  Variont  aMampts 
have  been  made  to  trrpn.t'^r  accuracy  and 
oompletenesii  to  ita  hingului  1  y  capricious  scale  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  all  tlie^e  seem  either 
to  have  diminished  the  flexibility  of  the  instru- 
ment in  ilorid  passages,  or  to  have  impaired  its 
peonliar  but  tellji^  and  cbaracteristic  tone. 
Almenrader  in  Gt  rrnnnv  i=?  rrr  h't^d  with  certain 
iiDfin>v«xientS(  but  one  of  the  best  of  these  efforts 
at  leeooftraetton  waa  ahowii  in  the  Biiiihition  of 
1 8 5 1  by  CorncliuB  Wnr  l  an  !  it  has  alrea^ly  fallen 
entirely  into  diau.se.  Hence  bassoons  bj  the  older 
maken  are  generally  prefnred  to  newer  speci- 
mens, and  they  therein  alone  resemble  stringed 
among  wind  iurtruments.  Those  of  Savary  mpo- 
dally  are  in  great  request,  and  command  high 
price.H.  The  cojjies  of  these  made  by  Sanmie  in 
this  oountiy  are  not  £ur  inferior  to  theoi,  though 
thay  lade  the  pardeubr  awaotaeai  and  aingin^ 
tone  of  the  French  maker. 

The  oompa^^  is  from  dxteen-ibot  Bb  to  At> 

in  the  tniUe 

The  upper  limit  has  been 

Ctly  raised  in  modem 
-luaenta  by  additional 
mechanism,  so  tliat  the  C, 
and  even  the  P  above  the 
Ab  refened  io^  eaa  be 
reached.  Tlie  natural  scale 
is  however  that  named,  the 
notea  above  Ab  being  un- 
c»  rtain  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  those 
beloir. 

Like  the  oboe,  of  which  it 
ii  the  bass,  the  bassoon  givea 
the  oonaeeative  hannonlos  of 

an  open  pi{>e,  a  fact  which 
Uelmholtz  has  shown  mathe- 
matically to  d^iend  on  ita 
conical  bore. 

It  consists  of  five  pieces, 
named  respectively  the  cnx)k, 
wing,  butt,  long  joints,  and 
bell.  ThcMc,  when  fitted  to- 
gether, foriji  a  hollow  con© 
about  eight  tt  <  t  lung,  tapering 
from  -j^  of  an  iTn  h  at  the  reed 
to  if  inched  at  the  boil  end. 
In  the  butt  joint  this  bove 
Is  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itself  both  sections  being 
pierced  in  the  same  Uodc  of  wood*  and  united 
at  the  lower  end  ;  the  pr'ilr>ngation  of  the  Joublo 
tube  bong  in  general  stopped  by  means  of  a 
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flattened  oval  cork.  The  whole  length  of  the  inp 
strument,  by  internal  measurefhent,  being  ninety- 
three  inches,  about  twelve  are  in  the  crook, 
thirty- two  in  the  downward  fanmoh,  and  the 

remaining  forty -nine  in  the  as^v^riding  jointJi. 
The  height  is  thus  reduced  to  a  liiLio  over  four 
feet,  and  the  various  holes  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  fingers  T^fvwruiM  ^till  }>e  situated 
too  far  apart  for  au  ordinary  huud  if  they  were 
not  pieteed  ebUgoely;  the  upper  hole  tar  eaeh 
f(  rcfinLTer  pa«-<iTiir  upwards  in  the  substance  of 
tite  woixi,  and  tiios«  for  the  third  or  ring  hngera 
passing  downwards  in  a  similar  way.  There  azte 
three  holoa  in  tlin  win;;  j.  int — named  from 
a  projecting  wing  of  wood  intended  to  contain 
them;  thrae  otiMra  on  the  front  of  the  butt 
joint — to  be  closed  by  the  first  three  finc«^rs  of 
the  left  and  right  iiaiods  rentectively ;  a  siu^ 
bole  on  the  bade  of  the  bnti  joinl^  for  tiie 
thimili  of  the  right  hand;  and  a  series  of  inter- 
locking keys  on  the  loqg  joints  prodoaag  the 
loweet  notes  of  the  scale  by  meaaa  of  the  left 

thimib.  It  will  thus  Ikj  seeri  iLat  tliu  iii  tru- 
ment  is  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  two  hands^ 
with  the  left  uppermost,  at  tiie  levd  of  the 
l)layer'a  breast,  the  right  hand  being  somewhat 
below  and  behind  the  right  thigh,  A  atnp 
round  the  neck  supports  the  bulk  of  the  weight. 
The  little  fiagor  of  the  right  hand  touches  two 

keyawhidiprodttoeAbaiidF  HHUi 

this  latter  note  the  veal  ftmdamental  scale  endi^ 
exactly  as  it  does  in  the  oboe ;  all  the  mechanism 
of  the  long  joint  and  bell  only  strengthening  the 
tone  and  producing  the  seven  lowest  semitones 
upwards  from  Bb.  In  comparing  the  bassoon 
with  its  kindred  treble  fn^itrnrnpnt,  the  oboe,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  this  supple* 
mentary  prolongation  of  its  oompaMB  downwaidn^ 
which  the  other  lacks.  Tlie  seven  lowest  holes 
and  keys  therefore  produco  oiUy  one  sound 
npii  e  ;  ljut  the  case  is  totally  diflerent  w  ith 
those  following  next  a1v>ve  them,  from  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the  fortiiinger  of  the 
left.  These  ei^t  holes  and  keys  can  each  bo 
made  to  give  two  sounds  at  an  interval  of  aa 
octave  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  lip.  After 
the  double  register  thos  obtained  hae  been  naa 
through,  thert)  still  remain  a  few  riotcB  to  be  got 
by  mwB  hugeiings  at  the  interval  of  a  twelfUi, 
namely  the  F%  and  Ab,  wftfa  widdi  tho 
natural  scale  has  been  stated  to  en  l.  In  modem 
instruments  two  or  even  three  keys  are  added  at 
the  top  of  the  wing-joint,  to  be  wosked  by  tho 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  stre'.  T.t  d  across  from 
the  other  side.  Tiiey  open  small  harmonic  holes 
dose  to  the  erook,  and  enable  aeven  aemitones  to 

be  addedf  from  AQ  to  £b  indoaive 


m 


Even  above  this  there  are  two  outlying- 


E]}  and  P 


to  be  obtained  by 


exceptional  players  without  mechanism  ;  aivl  it 
ia  not  improbable  that  atill  higher,  althovgh 
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BMleii^  hnnooiai  might  bj  aandaoas  siodj  be 
«gnwlMl  from  ihSa  nniaiUlNb  liMtouimut. 

1 1  will  thus  be  leen — whtA  indeed  was  affinned 
in  the  outset — that  the  acale  of  the  baaaoon  is 
oomj^cated  and  capricious.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  rariable  in  different  patterns, 
and  that  even  a  fine  player  cannot  play  upon  an 
nnfamiliar  instrument.  Each  haa  to  i>u  learned 
iadapendently ;  and  altbongfa  tho  theoretical 
imperfectiou  of  such  a  conmi  is  obvious,  it  luia 
»  oertaia  cumpcnsatiou  in  the  tact  that  a  bassoon- 
nli9«r  must  necessarOjr  niy  upon  his  ear  akne 

for  '•oTTWt  i'ltor.rition,  Riid  thnt  he  thus  more 
nearly  appruximates  to  the  manipulation  of 
tlbeb^ftd  tnrtnpiwati  fhaii  may  m«mb6r  of  the 
orchtstra,  except  the  trombones.  In  some  of  the 
most  important  and  delicate  notes  there  are  two^ 
Uuree^  or  even  §om  altenattres  of  fingering  open 
to  the  performer  ;  as  these  produce  sounda  dightly 
differing  in  pitch  and  qualitT«  thej  mav  be 
employed  by  a  judidoae  mmtrl»n  for  obl«aung 
aocurato  coosoiLance  and  (at  frdlitating  difficult 
pisengee.  But  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the 
•eOe  <»r  41m  bemoott  ii  »  mrk  cf  wmptmStt, 
for  th  II  *T  lotSaact  iMAkaa  pttdb&hmnl/k 
can  be  given. 

Whslever  He  tiieaNlioal  imperfections,  it 
cannot  be  Jcnitxl  that  the  musical  value  of  the 
heseoon  it  very  great,  and  it  has  for  about  two 
MHtuiiiH  been  largely  used  by  composers.  Its 
position  in  the  orchestra  has  somewhat  changed 
in  the  course  of  tune.  Originally  introdviri  d  — 
probably  first  in  Camberta  'Pomone'  (i 
1671  >^as  a  purely  bass  instrument^  it  ht»  grad- 
nally  risen  to  the  pwation  of  tenor,  or  even  alto, 
fire4ucutly  douLUiig  the  high  notes  of  the  vio- 
loneeUo  or  the  lower  register  of  the  viola.  Tlw 
cause  of  the  change  i»  evidently  the  greater 
im-  of  hti^  imtrunients  such  aa  trombones  and 
nphiol.ji.Jt^  in  modem  eidiestral  aoone.  on  tlie  one 
liand^  and  the  irnprovements  in  the  upf>er  register 
of  the  bassoon  lUelf  on  the  other.  There  ia  a 
peooKor  eveetaem  and  teUing  qud%  In  tfaeee  ex- 
treme Roumk  which  has  led  to  their  being  named 
Tox  bumaua  notes.  We  have  good  evidence  that 
«v«n  fn  fiaydn*B  tfaae  Huy  were  appreefaitod,  tat 

iu  the  graceful  minuet  of  his  '  Military  Symphony' 
we  tuid  a  melody  xeaching  to  the  treble  a|. 
The  passage  aflbfu  an  exoetunt  epedoMB  of  good 
^-  !  writing  for  the  instrument,  thoiQ^  fet|1l&iDg 
m  first-rate  player  to  do  it  justice. 


Indeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Handel  and 
Gajdn  that  the  above-mentioned  change  seems 
to  bam  tafcon  plaoa.  Handel*e  sooree  otmtain 
few  bajwoon  parts,  and  those— with  one  remark- 
able exception,  the  Witch  music  in  the  oratorio 
of  Saul  mostly  of  a  ripieno  character ;  Haydn 
m  «ho  oihor  baod  nam  it  «■  oaa  of  tlw  mmt 


prominent  Toioei  of  hia  orchestra.  BoidkUea  alio^ 
who        a  littlo  later,  haa  assigned  to  dio  baa* 

soon  the  principal  melody  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Dame  Blanche,*  repeating  it  afterwards  with  ia> 
creased  elaboration  m  the  form  of  a  variation. 

•to* 

"Variation. 


0~^jh^m  •  » — . 

• 

1 — 

'  1 '  1 1 — ^ 

UUU  etc. 

Bach  usee  it  frequently,  sometimes  merely  to 
reinforce  the  basses,  but  often  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  characteristic  part.   The  '  Quoniam' 

m  the  MaA3  in  B  minor  ha«  two  bassoons  obli- 
gato  throughout,  and  other  instances  of  its  use 
wiU  be  found  in  tho  cantatas  'Am  Abend  aber* 
(No.  42),  and  'T?h  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss* 
(No.  ai),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesell- 
sohaft    In  tho  Seora  of  tin  Matdiow  Passion 

the  bas»o<^n  r\nt.'H  not  appear.  TV>vr»»,  a  writer 
who  can  hanily  iiave  icnown  much  of  foreign  music, 
gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  '  Softly  rise  thott 
southern  breeze,'  in  hia  'Solomon'  (1743V 

Cherubini  has  given  it  a  fine  solo  in  hia  opera 
of  'M«M^*  wMflb  it  nmaricaUo  ht  iti  diffloolfy, 
and  abio  for  its  extraordiaaiy  TttttinraWL  ondiiig  <m 
the  extreme  hi^  notea. 

Kocart,  beiidea  a  concerto  with  orohestra  wMdi 

18  har  ll^  '  kn  i\^-n,  const'intlv  employs  tlir  1  i.h- 
eoon  in  his  scores.  It  figure  proininentlj  in  his 
symphonies,  even  when  otiior  wind-pwia  are  d^ 
fiei'  ut ;  most  of  his  masses  contain  fine  phrases 
for  it ;  in  the  Requiem,  of  which  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  peculiar,  it  fills  a  leading  place,  oontras&ig 
with  three  trombones  and  two  corni  di  bassetto. 
All  his  operas  moreover  assign  it  great  promi- 
nence ;  ho  seems  fully  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  which  it  wappmta 
ixud  intensifiea  without  the  liak  of  oiwrpoweriiy 
Lhu  riinger. 

Ik^ethoTen  new  fldls  to  employ  it  largely, 

reinforcing  it  in  gome  works  by  the  contrafagotto. 
The  First  Sym]^h<my  is  remarkable  for  the  as- 
signment of  aobjoot  as  well  as  counter  aubjeot  in 
the  n]nx\'  movrnient  to  first  and  seciiinJ  1  i.ip-'fx.ina 
working  independently  ;  both  afterwards  joining 
with  the  two  clariaeto  in  the  ooriooa  dUdogue 
of  the  tno  hr't'iVL-rn  strinir^  and  rwrl?.  The 
Second  Symphouv  opens  with  a  prominent  pas- 
sage in  vniion  with  nua  atrings ;  in  tiio  Adagio 
i  f  the  Fourth  ia  an  effective  figure  exhi^  itiri^:  tho 
great  power  of  ■taooato  playing  poeseseed  by  the 
baasoon ;  in  tho  first  morement  of  the  Eighth  it 
is  employed  with  exquisite  humour,  and  in  the 
minuet  of  the  same  symphony  it  is  «atniated 
with  a  melodjr  of  oonatderaUe  length.  Pailiapa 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethoven's 
writing  for  this  instrument,  certainly  the  least 
known,  ooours  in  the  opening  of  the  i^nale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme  of 
tho  movement,  played  }>v  r^]}r^  nnd  vits!r\!4  in 
uniw^n,  is  aooompanied  by  tho  hrst  bassoon  m  a 
«iaBfcMin>iiia74.  feMasi,ibbm. 
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loi^  indflfMnfeBft  melody  of  Hub  gmteet  in- 
genuity antl  int<3re»t. 

MendelBsohn  shows  some  pecoUarity  in  dealing 
widi  th«  bswonw.  B«  wm  wideaAf  ttnidc,  not 

only  with  the  iK)wer  of  ita  ]n\yer  register,  a  hxA 
abundantly  illustrated  by  bis  use  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Scotch  Symphony  and,  with  the 
trombones,  in  the  grand  chords  of  the  oyerture  to 
*Euy  Bias';  but  he  evidently  felt,  with  Jim- 
thoven,  the  comic  and  rustic  character  of  its  tone. 
This  is  abunilantly  shown  in  the  uiuhIc  to  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  whoro  the  two 
bassoons  lead  the  quaint  clov.  hh'  inarch  in  thirds ; 
and  still  further  nn  in  the  fi;ii>  r  kl  inarrh,  which 
is  obviously  an  nintation  of  a  siuaii  country  band 
eoMMtiwg  of  chuinet  and  heaifwiii,  tiM  latter 
ending  unexpectedly  and  humorouBly  on  a  soli- 
tary low  G.  In  the  Overture  the  i^aine  instru- 
ment  also  suggests  the  braying  of  Bottom.  It  is 
worth  notice  how  the  acute  ear  of  the  musician 
has  caught  the  exact  interval  used  by  the  animal 
without  any  violation  of  artistic  propriety.  As 
if  in  return  fur  these  vile  use^  the  same  ooni- 
poser  luw  oompennted  tbe  Instrument  in  nnm- 
lx.rle«8  fine  fi^'ures,  of  wliicli  it  is  unnece«aary  to 
specify  more  than  the  quartett  of  horns  and  bas- 
Booos  in  the  trio  of  the  Italian  Symphony,  the 
maj^tic  o]>ening  phrases  of  the  8o-<^ed  'Pil- 
grims March,'  and  the  flowiiw  cantabile  in  oc- 
twree  with  ^  oboe  whidi  ftmii  the  aeeond 
movement  of  the  intnduotMy  qprnfihooj  to  the 
*Hymn  of  Praise.' 

Weber  exhiUto  the  imbo  knowledge  of  its 
powers  as  his  predecessors.  Although  the 
Jbrenoh  horn,  and  after  it  the  clarinet,  are 
obvionaty  his  favourite  instruments,  the  bassoon 
comes  very  little  behind  them.  One  of  the 
loveliest  phrases  ever  assigned  to  this  instrument 
oeeon  in  the  *Agnn>  Del*  of  his  mnM  ia  O. 


1 


It  is  absolutely  alone  on  the  telling  G  of  the 
ujjper  register;  the  voice  following  in  imitation 
and  the  bassoon  then  repeating  the  passage.  In 
the  Ci.)ncert-St(iok,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  there 
in  a.  diiticult  but  beautiful  point  fur  1)a3.snon 
alone,  which  leoda  into  the  oiMdi  for  the  clari- 
nets. IIiM  two  symphonies  are  marke<!  ^  v  tho 
same  chjiructer,  especially  iiiB  ftmt,  in  winch 
the  faaesoon  leads  throughout^  with  some  effective 
organ  points.  Tho  overtures,  and  indeed  all 
his  operas,  are  very  fully  scored  for  bassoons. 
Uis  bassoon  concerto  in  F  and  his  Hungarian 
nmdo  are  grand  works*  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbeer  has  somewhat  neglected  the  bassoon 
for  the  bass  chuinet — in  the  Prophfete  March 
for  instanoe ;  but  be  has  given  it  many  Mneges 
of  imporlaaee,  and  some  of  a  grotesque  t^uraater, 
aa  in  the  incantation  scene  of  '  Robert  le  Diable.' 
He  frequently  employs  four  instead  of  two  in- 


The  Italian  writers  use  it  freely.  Donizetti 
■Migna  it  an  obbligi^  in  the  air  '  Una  furtiva 
hgiinuk'  BoMiniopeQitiM'Stabai  Mater*  witb 
the  elliaotiye 


pp 


for  bassoons  and  cellos  in  unison,  which  sgi^ 
oeeor  at  the  end  ot  the  woilc.  In  his  latest 

OompoKtion,  the  'Messc  S,  IrTnu  ll*  '  it  almciet 
too  heavily  written  for,  and  im  at  times  o^udu  and 
ineffective. 

Aul>cr  writes  but  little  for  the  ba.«aoon,  using 
it  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  very  top 
of  ita  register.  There  is  however  a  roelodioos 
pAraage  for  the  two,  with  the  hotni^  in  the 
overture  to  the  *  Sirene.* 

The  following  list  of  mnrfe  fbr  bassoon,  solo 
and  concertante,  may  be  found  useful.  The 
writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid 
he  has  received  in  its  ctmipilation  and  elsewhere 
from  Mr.  Charles  Evans  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mozart,  concerto  in  Bb ;  Ferdinand  David, 
concertino  in  Bb,  op.  la;  Kalliwoda,  var. 
and  vondena  in  Bb,  <».  57 ;  W^mt,  andante 
and  rondo  ongaieee  fa  O.  op.  55,  concerto  in  V, 
op.  75  ;  Kiminier,  concerto  in  C,  op.  25  ;  Neu- 
kirchner,  fantasia  with  orchestra;  Jacobi,  pot- 
pnuni  witli  onAeetra;  Dotzaner,  quatuor,  op. 
=  ^v  ith  violin,  \-iola,  and  cell  » ;  tveelve  pieces 
for  thr^  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer,  op.  ii; 
twdve  trioe  fbr  thfee  boHooni,  by  G.  H.  Kummor, 
op.  13  ;  forty  two  caprice  for  ba^iru^on,  ly  & 
Chd ;  six  duos  concertants  for  two  basBooni^  hj 
B.  (M ;  lindpaintnwr,  op.  34,  rondeau  in  Bb. 

OtlMr  worita  will  be  fimad  imder  Cl  irixv, 
Obob,  etc.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BASTAKDELLA,  or  BASTAiyji.N  A.  See 

BASTIFy  ET  BA'^TTP.VNE,  a  German 
operetta  or  pastoral  in  one  act  (15  Noe.),  words 
by  Sehadhtner  from  the  French,  the  music  by 
Mozart  'in  his  12th  year,'  176^*;  pcrfonned  in 
a  Garden-house  at  Vi&nna  belonging  to  his 
friends  the  Messmers.  (Kdchel,  No.  50  ;  Jahn, 
ist  ed.  i.  132).  The  subject  of  the  Intrade  (in 
G)  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  but  identical 
with  the  principal  theme  of  the  fin 
of  Beethoven's  '  Eroica'  Symphony : — 


^^^^^ 


BASTON,  JosQUiK,  a  Fleuush  composer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  itfli 
livine  in  1566.  Unlike  most  of  hia  contempora- 
ries, he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Italy,  as  his 
puUished  works,  consisting  of  motets  and  chan 
sons,  form  part  of  ooUecdona  printed  either  at 
Louvain  or  Antweip.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BA.TES,  JoAH,  waa  bom  in  1740  at  ^{finc, 

where  he  received  his  early  ol  ii  ition  under  Dr. 
Ogden,  and  learned  music  from  Hartley,  oiganist 
of  Boohdnln,  Ho  ealaequnntly  noMnrod  to 
IbaohHrter,  istoo  he  itiidied  oignii  •  giayiiig 
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mdlgr  Bobert  Wainwrigfat,  organist  of  the 
r.-!!p_^;.ite  church,  nmv  tho  cathodral.  He  next 
retooved  to  EUm  mad  thence  to  Cambridge,  where 
b»  baeoM  faUoir  and  tatar  of  Kingf*  CoUe^. 

He  then  ^H?c,'lTnc  privr\tp  srrrrtrirv  to  the  Earl  of 

Saxulwicb,  tin»t  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a 
veil  known  madetl  Miutoar.  About  lla*  time 

be  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Concert  of  Anclont 
Sitmio  which  was  esti^}Uflhed  in  IJJ^  Brntm  I 
being  appointed  eoDdnetor.  In  1780  he  wm 
appointed  a  ci'triTnissioner  of  f.he  VictuallinL' 
Office,  and  married  Miw  Sarah  Hairop,  a  pupil 
of  Sacchini^  Hid  •  fimwite  ootioert  singer,  who 
bad  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Handel  and 
the  elder  masters.  He  next,  in  1783,  in  oon- 
junction  with  Yisoonnt  FitswiUiam  and  Sir 
wiatkin  Williams  Wynne,  projected  the  Com* 
memoration  of  Bandd,  which  was  carried  into 
etfect  the  following  year.  Bates  officiating  as 
oonductor.  He  was  ailOTwaids  appointed  a 
eonunlsdioner  of  the  Cu*»t<>rn<»  and  a  director  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  liavuij^  projected  the 
Alfakm  MiDa,  of  the  success  of  which  he  was  1 
BO  nangTiine  as  to  invest  tlie  whole  of  his  own 
ami  hi«  wife's  fortunes  in  tiiem,  ho  was  nearly 
ruined  by  their  destruction  by  fire  in  1791. 
In  1 793  he  resii,Tied  the  conductorship  of  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  He  died  June  8, 
1799.  A  fine  {Minting  of  Joah  BatM  and  his 
wife,  by  F  Contri,  TJ  A.,  is  in  the  poasesRion  of 
tl^  Sacre«i  ii&rm  luic  S^xiety.  [W.  H.  II.] 

BATES,  William,  a  a>mpoaer  of  the  x8th 
oontury,  prodnoed  nrasic  fin*  the  fidlowuig  dra- 
matic pieces : — '  The  Jovial  Crew,'  comic  opera, 
1 760  ;  '  Phamaces,'  opera,  1 765  ;  '  The  Ladies' 
Frolick,*  an  alteration  of  'The  Jovial  Crew* 
(jointly  with  Dr.  Ame),  1770;  'The  Theatrical 
r'aTididatea,'  muBical  prelude,  1 775.  He  was 
also  tiie  composer  of  '  Son^  sung  at  Marybon 
GanUm^  1768/  and  of  several  gleea,  catches, 
and  cant>nf«,  elercn  of  which  are  published  by 
Warren.  A  l.*<>  •  Flora,  or  Hob  in  the  Wt-U,'  ballad 
op«ra»i7^>S ;  'Soogaaong  at  tho Qntto  Gardens/ 

I771.    [See  CaTLBT,  AWNB.]  [W.H.il  ] 

BATf:.SON,  Thomas,  ono  of  the  nrrrit  English 
saadrigalian  c^'tiiposers  of  the  Jcliizabethaa  period. 
The  dbtma  of  his  birth  and  deowMe  ara  unknown ; 
but  we  may  in'Vr  that  he  was  a  young  'practi- 
tioner in  the  art  when  he  produced  his  '  Firi>t 
Set  of  Madrigals'  in  1604,  wherein  he  compares 
bis  compositions  to  'young  birds  feared  out  of 
their  nest  before  they  l>c  well  feathered,'  and 
bopea  they  will  be  '  so  shrouded '  in  '  the  leaves 
of  his  patron's  good  liking,'  so  that  neither  any 
'mveaooa  kite  nor  craftie  fowler,  any  open 
Boutbad  Mcntia  op  mere  shy  dotiaolor  tamj  de- 
vour or  hami  theui  th%t  r.inrirft  sTic^onr  or  Bhift 
for  themselvea.'  At  the  back  of  the  dedication 
to  Ua  'boaonrabla  and  neit  reraaeted  good 
friend  Sir  Williiiin  Norres,'  is  the  madrigal 
'  When  Oriana  walkt  to  take  the  ayre,*  with  the 
laOoiHag  noto.    'TUo  aoi^  tvaa  aait  too  lata, 

and  ahoold  have  been  printed  in  the  Bet  of 
Oriaoaa'  (a  set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  pubUabad  m  t<Pt).  In  1599,  five 


yean  prior  to  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  ba 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
which  situation  be  held  till  161 1.  Shortly  after 
thia  data  ba  want  to  zeaida  in  Ireland,  under  tba 
patronapje  of  Lord  Chichester,  an  1  in  1618  pub- 
lished his  'Second  Set  of  Madrigals.'  On  the 
title-page  of  tliia  wodk  ba  atylea  bimielf '  Baebelor 

of  Musick,  Otvan^Ht.  and  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
DnbUn.*  In  the  mivairi^  of  tba  latter  dty  ba 

i. s  supposed  to  have  taken  his  degree.  Uatoson's 
first  set  of  Madrigals  was  reprinted  by  the  Musi* 
cal  Astlqtuunan  Society,  Mid  spaennena  of  Ua 
church  music  are  in  the  same  society's  '  Anthems 
by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian  Era.*  {The 
eompo$et'i  vorks ;  Private  Sowreet.)     [E.  F.  K.] 

BATON,  Chablbs,  called  Me  jeuna*  to  dia- 

tinguish  him  from  his  elder  brother  Henri,  who 
performed  on  the  musette.  Was  a  player  on  the 
Vielle  or  hurdy-gurdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Ha  pttbUflhtd  an  '  Examen 
de  la  lettr  -  de  M.  Rousseau  Bur  la  niuBique 
Fraufaiae'  (i'aria,  1754),  and  a  '  Meuioire  sur 
la  Vialle'  in  the  'Mercure'  for  1757.  He 
improved  hh  instrument,  and  compo-^r.  !  much 
for  it — Suites  for  two  vielles,  musettes,  etc. 
Baton  diad  aft  Ftaia  in  1758. 

BATON  (Fr.  BaUm),  the  stick  with  which  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  the  time.  Hence 
the  expression  '  under  Mr.  — 's  baton,*  i.e.  under 
Ids  diractian.  The  first  baton  employed  in  Eng- 
land was  probably  the  'Taktirstabchen'  used  by 
Spolir  at  the  Phiihazmonic  in  1820  (Selbstbiog. 

ii.  s  ;^ )  Batons  am  nanally  turned  out  of  maple- 
wood  for  lightness,  21  ot  22  inches  long,  and 
tapering  from  3-4U1S  to  3-Sths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  occarionallj  given  as  '  teatt- 
iiionials,'  in  which  case  they  are  made  of  metal  W 
of  ivory  unianiented  with  silver  or  gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  Mendeinobn  met  at  Lripaie 
in  1 84 1  they  exchanged  batni-is  and  Berlioz  ac- 
companied his  with  the  following  letter,  in  the 
vein  of  Fanimore  Cooper:  — 'An  ehef  Hen- 
dels^hn.  riran  lchof!  nous  nous  sommes  promia 
d'^hanger  uos  tomahawcks ;  void  le  mien !  Jl 
est  grossier,  la  tien  «ot  simple ;  lee  sriuawa  aeidaa 
et  lee  vi-sages  pales  aimcnt  lea  amies  omt'es.  Soia 
uion  frere !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous  aura 
envoyes  chasser  dans  les  pa\-a  des  ftmes,  que  noa 
guerricrs  Busjtendent  noa  tomawcka  h  la  porte 
da  confceiL'  Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  extant, 
but  no  doubt  It  was  qmta  d  prujjot,  [G.] 

BATTBK,  AimiAir,  tba  date  of  whose  birth 
is  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  under  John  Hobues  the 
organist^  and  fai  1614  appointed  vkw^oheral  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1624  ho  n  iTioved  to  , 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  wboe  he  held  the  same 
ofltoa  in  addition  to  tihat  of  ovganiat.  Battan's 

name  ib  well  knovvn  in  our  CAtheilral  choiia  from 
bis  short  full  anthem  'Deliver  us,  0  Loid.* 
Bomey  says  of  bim :  'Ha  was  a  good  batmoniat 
of  tho  old  school,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  melody  or  modu- 
lation with  wUeh  iha  art  waa  funushed  kwg 
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before  he  was  bom.  Nor  did  he  correct  anj  of 
tiM  erron  in  accent  with  which  former  time* 
R>>n!inded.'  This  criticiBm  is  hardly  juBt.  Bat- 
Uju'o  anthom,  '  Hear  my  jjrayer,'  ia,  in  point  uf 
ooDstruotion  and  effect,  equal  to  any  compobitioa 
of  hi<  time.  lie  oompoied  ft  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  SerrkM  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  and  a  large  number  of  anthema ;  the 
words  of  thirtv-four  may  be  ibaui  ia  Clifford. 
Six  are  printed  in  Bamud,  two  toon  in  Boyce, 
and  18  others  are  coinpriwxl  in  Barn  ird'-s  MS. 
ooUectioii  ia  (he  libcuy  of  the  Sacrad  iiannoiao 
Boeietyi 

The  date  of  Batten's  death  i»  uncertain.  He 
waa  living  ia  i6j^  when  he  made  a  tnuuoript  of 
•ome  anthem  mnno,  to  whidi  the  Mlowlag  note 
ia  appended: — 'All  these  gonga  of  Mr.  John 
HoLmiee  was  prickt  from  his  own  jprioki^g  in  the 
J9»  1635,  by  Adrian  Batten,  one  of  ilia  Tidcen 
of  St.  Paul's  in  n  loii,  who  soiiietinio  waa  hia 
■chobtf.'  He  is  suppotted  to  have  died  in  1640. 
(Bunoy,  Mitt,:  MS,  AeoMmlt  0/  We4niiimdet 
Wd  St.  Paul'i.)  [E.  F.  R  ] 

BATTISHILI^  JoHATiiAK.  the  son  of  Jona- 
than  BattishQI,  a  •olioitor,  and  grandson  of  tba 
Rev.  Jonatlian  Battitihill,  rector  of  Sheepwo^ih, 
Devon,  was  bom  in  London  in  May  173S.  In 
1 747  Im  beewne  •  dioirislflr  of  St.  ItmiI  s  OaAo- 
dral  under  Williani  S  vvage,  and  on  the  breakintj 
of  his  Toioe  his  articled  pupil.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  artidea  Iw  ofllciatea  far  Dr.  Boyoe  at  the 
organ  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  comji osol  s  tne 
songs  for  i:9adler'8  Wells  Theatre,   boon  after- 
wafdi  bo  was  engaged  to  play  tlw  barpddMtd 
at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  an  early  result  of 
which  engagement  want  his  marriage  in  1765 
to  Miss  Davies,  a  singing^actrees  at  that  theatre, 
and  the  original  performer  of  Madge  in  'Lfyve 
in  a  Village.'    On  her  marriage  Mrs.  BattitiliiU 
lotired  from  the  ezMdse  of  aU  profession.  In 
1764  Battitihill  composed,  in  con  junction  with 
Michael  Arne,  the  music  fur   the  opera  of 
'Almena.*    llio  pfooe^  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  tliiilogne,  was  soon  withdrawn,  but  fur 
proof  that  want  of  merit  in  the  inuaic  had 
iMiUiM^  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  it  la  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Battishill's  uongs  'Thus 
when  young  Amman  narch'd  along*  and  '  Poised 
in  Heavens  eternal  scale,*  written  to  display 
the  fine  bass  voioe  of  SoonmI  Champnass.  In 
the  same  year  BattitliHl  eompooed  tlw  moaio 
for  the  pantomime  'The  Rites  of  TTecate.'  At 
a  Ivtor  period  ho  abandoned  the  theatre  and 
derotod  Mi  attantion  to  the  oompodtion  of 
church  music,  and  produci  l  st  vrral  anthems 
^includiiig  th*t  beautiful  one  '  Call  to  re- 
memfaraaee'),  in  wUdi  udody  and  ddUU 
treatment  of  tho  parts  are  admirably  combiaod. 
In  1771  he  gained  the  Catdi  Club  {oiw  in 
Ida  6110  AnaoraoDtic  glee  'Oomo  Uad  ny  hair.* 
About  this  tiTnc  lie  w.-u^  appointed  organ-'st  of 
the  united  parishes  of  iSt,  Clement^  Esstchcap, 
and  St.  Mwtin,  Oigar,  and  ooon  afterwards 
r,f  C>irih:t  Church,  Newgate  St  rent.    In  1775  he 
lost  his  wife,  Mid  hor  death  so  aifected  him 
tlia*  ho  dowrtod  fton  oompodtfai^  and  dMotad 


mnch  of  hia  time  to  his  books,  of  which  he 
had  ooUeoted  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  rlaiisical  works.  He  die'1  st 
Islington  Dec.  10,  i8ox,  aged  sixtV'three  vt  .^n, 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  hia  dji^g  wish,  ia 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Dr. 
B<^ce.  Battishill  published  two  oollections  of 
songs  for  three  azid  four  voices,  and  a  collection 
of  fitvouzito  aongs  sung  at  the  puhlio  gardena 
and  theatreo.  I^veral  of  his  glees  and  catchoo 
are  printed  in  Warren's  and  other  collections. 
Four  of  his  anthems  an  included  in  Pago't 
'Hamonla  flaera.*  In  1804  Page  odHed  'aSx 
Anthems  and  Ten  Chants,'  with  a  dnely  engraved 
portrait  of  the  oompoeer  prefixed.  In  the  samo 
year  Page  also  Inaerted  te  a  eoDeelion  of  bynuM 

twelve  psalm  tuCt-^  jlhJ  :kii  oil.- r.jic]^!-!-'!  liv  T'.rit- 

tidiill.  The  popular  so^  '  fc^ate  of  Aberdeen' 
was  composed  by  Batttdiilffcr  Ranelagfc  Oaidenau 

Battisliill's  compositions  are  distinguished  bv  an 
uncommon  combination  of  eneigy  and  vigour 
with  gxaoe  and  olqgaaoft.  [W.  H,  H.] 

BATTLB  09  PBAGUE,  THE.  A  pieeoof 

military  proj^mme-muHic  descrihin^r  t^f*  en- 
gagement between  the  Pru^&ian^  and  Au«irLau^ 
before  PkigiM^  in  1757.  It  was  composed  by 
Kotzwara — a  native  of  Prague— for  Piano,  with 
Violin  and  Cello  ad  lif>i(H>n,  and  was  published 
at  Hamburg  and  Berlin  (according  to  F^tis) 
about  179a,  and  in  London  in  1793.  The  piece 
had  an  immense  suooe«  at  the  time  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  '  Siege  of  Yatonoiena<s»'  and  niaaj 
others  of  the  same  kind— etdmtoating  in  Bo»- 
thoven's  'Battle  of  Viitoria.'  Tlje  English  edi- 
tions contain  '  God  save  the  Hoog.'  as  the  Hymn 
of  triumph  after  tho  victory,  and  a  dnun-eall 
'Go  ti  l  i  Torn,*  Xow  an  Heil  dir  in 
Siegerkran^'  which  has  become  a  iund  of  Pnia- 
siaa  natioaal  hymn,  to  llio  tmo  1st  *Qod  mi9% 
the  King.*  was  not  pn.iVji  till  1709,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  tune  and  the  name 
have  Men  put  into  ihe  Ei^Uah  editioiia  for 
the  English  market,  and  that  if  the  German 
edition  could  be  seen  (which  the  writer  hm  not 
been  able  to  do)  it  would  be  found  that  soma 
TVn^Htan  air  aadoali  worn  thw  lastoad  of  those 

named.  L^O 
BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  name  for  Beethoven's  '  WellingUma  Sieg^ 
Oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria.'  It  was  first  per* 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direetien  of  Sit 
George  Sanr^  a*  Draty  Imm  Thoain  on  Fob, 
10, 1815. 

BATTON.  DisiRi  Alex  and  re,  bom  in  Pari* 
1797.  died  there  1855;  the  son  of  an  aitifidal 
flower  maker.  Was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire 
(including  countwnoint  under  Cherubini)  from 
1806  to  1817,  in  whioh  year  he  won  the  'Grand 
Prix*  for  his  cantata  'La  mort  d'A<lori?.'  enti- 
tling him  to  travel  for  five  years  in  ItiUy  and 
Germany  at  government  expense,  and  ho  ao» 
cordingly  started  in  iSjS,  after  the  performance 
of  his  comic  opera  *  La  Feudtre  secriste '  at  the 
TbMtea  FoTdntt.  Dnriiif  liitloarliaoan|MMd 
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mvmnl  wnrkR.  chiefly  nored  modA,  in  Borne, 
■nd  »  ^ipbuny  p«rfiirroed  in  Hviddi.  Alter 
his  return  to  I'ariM  in  18^3  ho  brought  out  thrte 
OMTM,  Uie  iailure  of  which  drove  him  to  adopt 
t^fttlMfetnula.  'LftMaiqaiM  de  Brinvinfeiv.' 
r  ■n-p  i'^fi!  in  1S32  in  conjunction  uitli  Auhcr, 
Heruld,  andOara&t  wm  however  better  reoei%-ed. 
BbUoii**  Ulnre  m  «  dimfttio  eompoMr  nay  in 
gr.  :it  pari  b*  Kttribitled  to  fho  po?«rty  of  bU 
libretti.  [M.  C.  C] 

BATTUTA  (I<»L1wat.orineasare).  'A  bat- 
tnta,*  like  '  a  tempo/  means  a  return  to  the  Btrict 
beat.  DeeAboven  uaes  the  word  in  the  Scbono  of 
the  Ghoval  Symphony — 'Ritmo  di  tre  battate,* 
•Ritnio  di  qu.vttro  hattutc,'  to  Bignify  that  the 
rhythm  in  thoM  plaoes  goet  in  groups  of  three 
Inks  cr  font  hun  ntpeofeiTdy.  In  the  Frarto  of 
bis  E  flat  Qiiartott  (Op.  74^  where  th»;  time 
changea  to  'PiU  preitOj  quasi  preetiaaimo/  he 
wMb  tba  dEbednm  'SI  Iw  ■*iininaginar  1*  b^nta 
£  6-8' — the  mofiemmt  being  written  in  3-4. 

TiAULDUIN,  or  BAUDOUIN,  Nokl,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  contemporary  with 
Joaquin  des  Pr^,  and  from  1513  to  1518  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
iriMre  he  died  in  1539.  Two  of  Ids  motets  were 
printed  by  Petrucoi  of  Foesombrone  in  15 19, 
which  mggiatU  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  moves 
in  any  case  fluit  his  hxM  liad  readied  that 
cotintry  during  his  lifetiino.  The  rest  of  hi.s 
work«,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Papal 
CSiapel,  are  indnded  In  coUsctioBS  published 
some  time  after  his  death.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

B  AUMGARTEN,  C.  F.,  a  native  of  Herman y, 
and  pu^jil  of  the  famous  organist  J.  P.  Kuu^en; 
OMlie  early  to  London  nnd  never  left  it ;  was 
oi^nist  at  the  Luthvran  Chajiel  in  the  Savoy, 
aud  leader  of  the  band  of  the  English  opera, 
Covent  Gard  u  He  was  also  compoaer  and 
leader  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  g  private 
band,  which  contained  Blake,  Waterhouse,  Shield, 
Parke,  and  the  elder  Cramer.  Baumgarten  wrote 
much  for  the  'Prof^onal  Concerts'  of  1783  and 
later,  various  operas  and  pantomimes — amongst 
othCffH,  Bhie  Beard,  1792.  As  an  organist  he 
had  great  skill  in  modulation  and  a  thorough 
knoiw  ledge  of  his  InstruraeDt,  bat  as  »  ^idin- 
nlayer,  boih  in  concerted  mutdc  and  as  a  lea<Ier, 
M  was  languid  and  wanting  in  energy — '  a  sleepy 
ordMatrm,'  sayi  Haydn  in  nia  diary.  W»  tbeo* 
retical  knowledge  wa^  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
and  Gvrowets.  'He  was  the  man  to  mix  learn- 
tag  widi  efleet.  and  tbenlbva  to  write  onptiv*- 
tions  tl  rit  are  f  it  by  air  ('Tlie  World,'  1787). 
Wlwn  he  made  iiaydn'a  acquaintance  in  1792  he 
kad  almait  forgotten  Us  nKrtJier  tongue.  In 
1794  he  lost  his  poaition  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
was  suooeeded  by  Mountain  ('The  Oracle,'  iyttpi. 
19).  Allsrtlkiaiiotliingia  luiownof  him.  Baum- 

rgn  wa3  a  man  of  mnch  ability  and  culture; 
pi4>ils  were  numerous  and  distinguished. 
He  woto  nn  admirable  tnatiav  en  music,  and 
Wa^  fv  keen  itudent  of  astmnomy,  mnthriTjiiti cs, 
And  history ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
'  tbi  art  «l  ankiqf  ut  of  Ui  adrantici^ 


and  was  qoiokly  fngotten.  A  long  of  his, 
'Her  tmage  erw  rose  to  view/  from  'Netley 
AbWy,'  it  pwwgre^  fa  ikjttoa'a  'Musical  Li- 
brary.' [C.  F.  P.] 

BAYAI^KRES,  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
Hindoo  temnles.  The  nature  of  th^  ir  pro- 
fession may  be  inferred  from  Goethe's  B  dlad 
'  Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere,'  which  funiui  the 
groundwork  of  OilMl*t  opera  'Les  Bayaderes,'* 
and  of  Auber's  opera-ballet  'Lo  Dieu  ct  la 
Bayadere.*  They  are  a  prominunt  feature  in 
Spohr  s  •  Jessonda.' 

BAVLY,  Rev.  Avbtam,  D.r.L,  mn  of  An- 
selm  Bayly  of  Har«M»field,  Gluucestenhire,  was 
born  in  the  year  1719.  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxfonl.  Nov.  4,  1 740.  On  Jan. 
ai,  1 741,  be  was  ajjpoiiitod  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  39th  of  the  same 
month  waa  aflniitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Cliapel 
Royal,  both  places  beiiiu  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Church.  On  Ikurdi  13,  I744t  hnviag 
resiu'iied  his  pla<ie  as  gentleman,  he  ^v^>I  jul- 
rnittevl  priest  ot  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  gTa< limied 
as  B.C.L.  June  i3.  aad  D  C  L.  July  10, 
1764.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Ih-.  Fifield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  Bub-dean  of  the  Chi^pd  Royal. 
He  died  in  179a.  He  was  author  of  'A 
Praotieal  TVeatise  on  Singing  and  Playing,' 
1 771,  and  'The  Allinnre  of  Musick,  Poetry, 
and  Oratocy,'  1789,  and  of  several  theologiosl 
and  gnumnatioM  woriu.  In  1769  he  edited  » 
collection  of  the  words  of  ^Vntliems,  to  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  preface  ou  cathedral 
mnsie.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAZZINI,  Antonto.  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  in  1818  at  Bresda.  From  1840  he  has 
played  with  great  saooe«  in  most  of  the  prin> 
eipnl  towns  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  As  a  (>erformer  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Paganini,  his  playing,  although  not 
free  from  mannerism  and  a  certain  aentimen- 
tality,  being  distingaiahed  by  a  moat  brilliant 
techniqtie  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow,  and 
hy  great  vivarity  "f  Mtyle.  As  a  composer  for  bin 
instrument  Bawini  shews  more  earnest  artistic 
feeling  tium  most  modem  Italianfl.  Having  pub> 
Ushed  in  earlier  years  a  n\imber  of  o|Hratic 
fimtasias,  many  vieea  de  «a^n,  a  concertino  and 
and  aa  iSHegro  oe  oonoeit,  he  has  of  late  oome 
forward  with  works  for  the  chamber  and  church, 
which  have  met  with  great  success  at  Milan  and 
etiier  ItaHm  JplMea.  Baasini  is  now  (1876) 
Profe»»or  of  Gompontion  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatorio.  (.P.  D.j 

BEALE,  Jons,  a  pianist,  bom  in  Ix>ndoii 
a)K)ut  1 796,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  1830  he  WM  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonio  Sodety,  snd  In  1831  was  an 
active  promoter  of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Mozart.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boj»t  AMMkou  ct  Mntle  be 
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nAnietl  one  of  the  profeuon  of  tha  pianoforte 
there.  fw.RH.] 
BEALE,  WiLLTAH,  was  born  at  Landrake 
Jan.  I,  17S4,  and  brought  up  aa  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Robert  Cooke.  In  181 3  he  f:7iin<Hl  by  his 
madrigal,  'Awake,  sweet  muse,'  the  prize  cup 
^ven  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  Ho  published 
in  i8ao  m  collection  of  his  glees  and  ma(lrii;nls. 
On  fhe  title-page  of  his  madrigal  'What  hul 
what  ho : '  published  in  i8i6,  he  is  styled 
*Gfln(».  of  Hjs  Majesty's  Chattels  Royal.'  an  ap< 
polntment  he  never  held.  He  gained  a  prize  at 
the  Ailelphi  <;!Le  Club  in  1840.  He  dietl  in 
London  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1854.  [VV.H.H.] 

BEARD,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Bnglifh  tenor  lingers,  bom  about  171 7,  was  in 
his  boyhot>d  a  chorister  of  the  Oiapel  K'»yal 
ondar  Bernard  Gatai.  He  first  appeared  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  Rsiide1*e  peiftjiiiianeee  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  i  73^,  sin^nn:^  in  'Alexander's 
Feast,' '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  and  '  Atalanta.'  On 
Aug.  30,  1737,  he  appeared  at  Drory  LaiM 
Tlieatre  as  Sir  John  Lovenile  in  CofTey's  ballad 
opera  '  The  Devil  to  Fay,'  and  in  the  following 
•aaMB  wm  legolarly  engaged  tliere.  In  1739 
he  married  Lady  Henrietta,  the  young  wi(i>>w 
of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter  of  the 
Bill  of  Waldegrave^  on  which  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  from  professional  life.  After 
foorteen  yean  uninterrupted  happiness,  Lady 
Henrietta  died  in  1753,  aged  thirty-six.  Beard 
performed  at  Drury  I^ne  until  1 743,  after  which 
IM  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  until  1 74H ; 
lie  then  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  whwe  he 
ivintinue*!  until  1759.  in  which  year  he  marrieil 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  again  cu'^aged 
at  that  house.  Rich  dying  in  1761,  B<^rd 
became,  in  right  of  his  wife,  pro[)rietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  so  continued  until 
an  inerearing  deafness  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  it  and  quit  the  stage.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  public  as  Hawthorn  ia  '  Love  in 
ft  Yillmi*  Mmj  li,  i  767.  After  hit  retirement 
he  resided  at  Hampton,  where  lie  died,  Feb. 
4,  1791,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  wife 
•urrived  him  until  August  26,  181 8,  when  she 
died  at  Hampton  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 
Beard  throughout  life  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  a  highly  honourable  and  upright  man. 
To  i«m  aa  eeumate  of  hie  abilitiea  aa  a  eint^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  reineml>er  that  Handel 
composed  for  him  the  great  tenor  parts  in 
'Israel  in  Eg]rp^*  'MiMfili,*  •8amM»,*  <Jttdaa 
Maccabeus,'  and  'Jcphthah.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEAT.  Tlie  name  given  in  En;:liHh  to  a 
melodic  grace  or  oma  nent,  but  with  considerable 
uncertainty  aa  to  which  partieolftt  OtHament  it 
denotes,  tlie  word  having  bean  Vffcy  vaiiooaly 
applied  by  different  writers. 

With  84>me  authors  it  signifies  the  Accia- 
GATURA,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  generally 
onderstooil  to  mean  tho  Mokosnt  (Ger. 
Jlcwwr)  (Bs.  iX  hi  whidi  eamwBrtott  H  wmu 


not  impoBsilde  that  its  English  name  may  have 
been  originallj  'btte.'  Dr.  Calloott  however,  hi 
hia  Grammar  of  Music,  speaks  of  the  beat  as  a 
reversed  shake,  and  derives  its  name  from  Batt^ 
mail;  flMng  an  example  as  in  Ex.  9.  BaiUmmi 
a^in,  acceding  to  Bonssean  (Dictionnaire  da 
Musique),  is  ft  ahaka  beginning  on  the  vpp« 
inrtMd  of     pfiuaiiiil  aoto  (Bs.  s) 

I.  Writtm.    S.  3* 


H"  H 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  the 
word  has  BOW  ftlmoit  fidlon  into  disuse.  [F.T.] 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton 
by  which  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music  is  in- 
dicated, and  by  whidh  a  eondnotor  oaanraa  pet^ 
feet  agreement  in  tcinpo  and  accent  on  the  part 
of  the  orcliestra  or  chorus ;  also,  by  analogy,  the 
different  divisions  of  a  bar  or  meawra  with 
respect  to  their  relat've  .n-rpnt. 

Among  the  ancients  the  onlinary  method  of 
beating  time  was  1^  atriking  the  foot  upon  thft 
ground.  The  person  who  exon  ise^l  this  function, 
oorre8jK->niiing  to  our  nm  om  condiictt)r,  was 
c&lle«l  Jiy  the  Greeks  C/i  v^  /-  <■  c  (principal),  and 
by  t!je  Romans  Pednrinj<  or  PetiiciUariuM,  from 
the  cuxtoni  of  employing  the  foot  to  beat  with, 
and  it  was  tinual  ior  liiin  to  wear  Hnndals  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  pellicula  or  tcabdla,  in  order 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  rhythm  mora 
evident.  Soiiietimes  the  mea-furo  was  marked 
by  clapping  the  handa — in  whiob  case  the  timft> 
beater  was  oalled  Manndwior;  and  eonietimeB  by 
the  strikinLj  to-^rctlif-r  of  oyster-shells,  bon-  s,  etc. 

To  our  ears  thi^  incessant  and  noisy  porcussion 
would  bo  vaendnrable,  and  a  modem  conductor 
would  be  severely  criticis  d  who  conM  not  keep 
hia  performers  in  time  by  the  nuiseloss  movft> 
menta  of  hia  baton ;  nenraiole«»  tfaa  improre- 
ment  is  of  comparatively  recent  <late,  for  we  find 
Rousseau  in  1768  complaining  that  the  listener 
at  tlM  Fkria  opera  should  ho  'shocked  bj  th* 
continual  and  diHagroeabla  nolM  nada  hf  him 
who  beats  the  measore.* 

The  method  of  beating  now  commonly  la  QO0 
in  England,  Fmnre,  nnd  ( lennany  i?  as  fullows : — 
the  first  note  of  eacli  bar  ^^wliich  has  alv^ays  tbo 
strangest  accent)  is  indicated  by  a  downward 
movement  of  the  hand  or  bat^n,  and  thi.^  part  of 
the  bar  is  therefore  usually  known  .vs  the  'down- 
beat*; in  triple  time  this  is  followed  bj  two 
unarrent<,'d  1  eats,  which  are  shown  by  a  move- 
tnent  lirst  to  the  r'ght  and  then  upwards,  unless 
in  scherzos  or  other  mofiawnts  in  rapid  time* 
where  it  is  usual  to  give  merely  a  down  beat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.  In  common  time  there 
may  be  either  one  or  three  non-aocents,  in  the 
first  caae  the  simple  up-beat  suffices,  in  the  latter 
the  beata  following  the  down-beat  an  to  the  left, 
to  the  iight»  and  then  npwarda.  In  all  oaaea 
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the  mrrrement  immediBtdj  pnetSSag  doini* 
beat  is  Ml  up  U>at. 
In  boating  compoand  tin*  (llial  fa,  tfm*  in 

which  each  beat  is  made  up  of  three  parts)  it  is 
coitamary  to  give  each  beat  three  times  in  suo- 
wioo.  Qtm  bk  time  there  would  be  tlirea 
down,  three  left,  time  riirht,  ami  three  up-l>eats, 
aifiept  in fafod  tempo,  when  the  ordinary  number 
of  boats  wul  suffice,  one  beat  bein^  equivalent 
to  three  notes. 

In  the  ^reater  part  of  Italy  a  somewhat  different 
method  oi  beating  is  adopted,  thtire  leingno  beats 
to  the  right  or  left;  when  therefore  there  are 
more  than  two  boats  in  a  bar,  tv,v)  down-bents 
are  given  in  suoeession,  followed  in  triple  time  by 
one  and  in  comimui  time  by  two  up-beati. 

In  iLeoretlcal  workj",  the  down-Wat  or  ac- 
cent, and  the  up-beat  or  non-accent,  are  usually 
spdkea  of  by  tndr  Ctfosk  bmims  of  th€$it  and 

BEATRICE  m  TEXDA.  Italian  opf-m,  tho 
fifaretto  by  F.  Komani,  the  music  by  iiellini; 
prmlnced  at  Venice  in  1833.  and  at  the  ThMtso 

de*  Ttalit-n-i,  PnH^  Fob.     1S41,  and  in  Jxndon, 

at  the  King'fr  rij<  itre,  March  22,  1S36. 

BEATS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
by  the  aoimdlng  togethor  of  oertain  notai^  and 

mo-t  nott<-eal>le  in  uiu.H<)n.s  and  connoiMBOei^  whAl 
not  perfectly  tuned  to  one  another. 

To  «cpli&  thetr  origin  rtfyrmet  most  bo  made 
to  eltruicnuvry  fucU  in  t}io  science  of  sound*. 
Soond  is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  wavt^ 
into  whidk  tho  air,  or  othor  me^ura,  is  thrown 
by  the  vibratiaa  of  what  is  called  the  floandiog 
body.  The«e  waves  are  proportionally  relative 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note 
iOiinding,  and  therefoi^  al^^o  to  its  pitch  :  they 
consist  of  alternate  condensation  ar<1  r.'\T>  faotion, 
each  viljration  being  oongidered  {in  Knijland  and 
Germany)  to  comprise  both  the  compression  and 
dii^ienaon  of  the  particles  of  the  air  analo^'iMis 
to  the  crest  and  trough  of  a  wave  ot  water. 
TliOiO  a*%  ao  it  were,  opposite  forties,  and  oan 
be  made  to  counteract  each  ot^n  r  if  two  waves 
be  simultaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
n  dittaiino  hma  omJi  othor  that  tho  oondensation 
of  one  exactly  correyf-onds  to  the  mn  frif-tion  of 
tho  other.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  be 
oMaiaod  by  sferildng  a  large  toningofork  and 
holdiniT  it  close  to  the  ear,  and  turninij  it 
slowly  round;  when  a  particular  point  will  be 
tamtd  an  either  side  of  ttio  fork  at  whidi  tho 

»nind  ceaw-i,  although  the  furk  continues  to 
vibcate,  because  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a 
paatkn  vdativo  to  tho  ear  that  thoir  •mmd' 
w.ivea  in  that  direetiofn  mutuallj  ooontarbilMiM 
one  another. 

Boats  am  prodaoed  by  ionBd>waToi  which 
hsve  such  relations  in  size  and  rapidity,  that  at 
certain  intervals  they  cross  one  another  and,  con- 
denMktion  and  rare&otjon  being  simultaneous  for 
the  moment,  produce  silence.  For  instance,  if 
two  notes  which  vibrate  r^iisp^ctively  100  and  loi 
time*  in  a  second  be  sounded  together,  it  is  clear 
thai  tho  ioaad-wttvoi  of  tho  latter  will  gain  1^ 


on  the  former  at  ea^h  viT  ration,  and  haIf>waT 
through  the  second  wili  have  gained  so  mu<m 
that  tti  eoodensation  will  exactly  correspond 
with  the  rarefaction  of  tlie  other  note  (or  vice 
vera&)»  and  for  the  mpment  silenoo  will  noult; 
and  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  bo  further  apart,  as  lOO  to  loa,  tho 
latter  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  every  vibration, 
and  th««  will  be  two  places  whtiro  the  waves 
counteract  each  other,  and  therefore  two  beats  in 
each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  tho  number  of 
beats  per  second  is  equal  to  ike  dijerence  between 
the  rates  of  vibration  of  the  notes. 

It  is  found  practically  that  it  is  not  neceosaty 
for  tho  waves  to  be  exactly  in  oppositioa  ;  for  in 
the  case  of  one  note  with  100  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  103,  though  tho  three 
beats  will  be  heard  aocurviing  to  the  rule  above 
given,  It  fa  proved  mathematically  that  there  will 
be  only  one  point  at  which  the  condi  illation  and 
rarefaction  are  exactly  simultaneous,  and  tho 
other  two  extremes  of  oppooitioii  wo  not  ex- 
act, though  within  of  o  leoaid  of  odnolp 
denoe. 

In  point  of  faet  flw  eoond  will  bo  leowned  to 

a  minitii  un  up  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  in  the 
position  of  the  waves,  and  increased  to  the  full 
power  of  tho  two  eoinub  np  to  the  perfect  ooin> 

cidence  of  tho  vibrations. 

It  wUl  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in* 
erease  in  ntimbor  ae  the  notee  become  more  wide 

apart.  Acconling  to  lit  Inihnltz  thry  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  nvimber  about  33  in  a 
second,  whteh  fa  nou'ly  the  number  produced  by 
the  sounding  together  of  treble  C  and  Db.  From 
that  point  thev  become  less  and  less  harsh  till 
with  snch  an  interval  as  treble  C  and  £,  which 
produces  1 28  beat*  in  a  eeooadr  there  fa  no  ni^ 
pleasant  sensation  rernainini^. 

Btrats  aru  of  thruu  kiuJ&  The  hnit  and  most 
commonly  known  is  pnxluced  by  the  Bounding 
together  of  two  notes  nearly  in  unison — to  which 
the  abovu  deM:Tiption  applies  tiiiiiply.  They  are 
a8tociat«d  with  tho  name  of  the  great  viounist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concrniiiiir  which  a  contro- 
verny  has  unscn,  and  which  are  too  long  to  be 
here  set  down. 

The  second  kind  arises  from  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave,  li.  re  the  notes  are  too 
wide  apart  fur  tln'  jtriiiiary  W-ata  as  dcscrilKj 
above  to  be  noticeable  But  the  pri.nary  beats 
are  in  thn  oaae  thrown  into  groups  or  cycles, 
[  which  pHKluce  the  effect  of  heats,  lliew  wore 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of 
Trinity  OoU.  Cambridge  ^died  17  08),  and  aro 

called  afl.«T  hilii. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  oonsonanoes,  fa  that  which  has  boon 

most  carefully  iiiveetigsted  by  Helniholtz,  and  is 
called  by  him  the  o«er><ON<  beal.  It  is  |uroduoed 
exactly  in  tho  manner  first  desca^bed  between  the 
harmonics  of  one  note  and  another  fundamental 
note  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the  first,  or  be- 
tween the  harmonics  of  two  fundameulttls  which 
MO  out  of  tuna. 
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For  instMioe^  if  bwnC  be  aownded  with  middle 
C,  snd  13am  laMer  be  tlightly  oat  of  tone,  middle 

C  and  the  first  harmonic  of  the  lower  C  will  be 
in  the  poeitioik  oi  imperfectly  tuned  onieonst 
and  beata  will  be  prodoeed.  If  C  and  O  bo 
■oundeil  totjether,  and  the  Litter  1k>  out  of  tune, 
the  second  harmomo  uf  the  former  and  the  first  of 
the  latter  will  elaeh  in  a  tfanilar  manner,  and 
beats  will  be  produced  between  them.  Aiid  eo 
with  other  oonsonanoes. 

The  -value  of  bsale  to  etfui4inerB  b  well 
known,  as  their  disappe.iranco  wh»m  the  nOtOS 
are  in  tune  is  a  mucli  safer  criteriou  uf  exaotnesa 
lhaa  the  mnaioal  aenso  unaided.  Moreover  it  b 
]ms-<?ible  to  discover,  by  Biinjile  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  second  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  TibrationB,  the  exact  amoont  any  note  is 
oat  of  tune  with  another. 

For  more  Cvimplcto  diaonssion  of  this  subject, 
ae  ni  article  by  W.  Pole,  Mas.  Doc.  F.U  S.,  in 
•Nature'  for  1876.  Noe.  334,  325.   [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEAUUEU.  Makib  Disui,  whose  fiamily 
mime  was  Uuniir,  eon  of  a&  artillery  oflBoer 

of  Niort,  bom  in  Paris  1 791.  He  studied  under 
Bodolph  Kreutaer,  Beninoori,  and  M^hul,  and 
obtaiiied  the  'GnMid  Prix*  at  the  Conservatoire 

in  iSto.  He  did  not  accept  the:  five  years'  tour 
to  which  the  urixe  eutiLlt.d  hint,  and  ik)tUt9<l  at 
Niorl  Here  ne  founded  quartet  meetings,  and 
in  1S29  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  '  Association  mutiicale 
de  rOuest*  (1835).  Tliis  society  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  jjrnviru  ial  France,  and  tl  rAijgh 
the  untiring  zeui  of  its  founder  has  atuinul 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Yearly  festivals  are 
held  in  turn  at  Niort,  Poitiers,  Roohelle, 
Ani^ouldme,  Liinugeii,  and  IlocLuturt ;  aud  Mcu- 
delssohn's  '  St.  Paid'  and  '  Elijah '  were  performed 
at  Rochelle  by  this  society  long  before  they  were 
heard  in  Parisi.  Ikaulieu  wrote  in  all  styles,  but 
esodled  in  ohnrch  music.  His  principal  work 
was  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  M^hul,  composed 
1819,  performed  1840.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  music.  A  complete  lilt  of  hia  oompositions 
is  given  by  F^ti«i.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEAUMAVIELLE.  a  barit4)ne  singer, 
fcaronght  from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in 
'  Pomona,'  the  first  French  opera  by  Cambkbt, 
produced  in  1671.  After  Lulii  had  obtained 
the  transferenoe  of  Peirin'a  monopoly  to  himself, 
Beaumavielle  was  ore  of  the  best  sineers  at  his 
opera-boutte.  He  died  in  16S8,  Moun  after  LuUi, 
nad  WW  anooeeded  bj  Thiveaaid.      [M.  C.  O.) 

BEBUNG  (Ger. ;  Fr.  Balaneemmf  ;  Ital. 
Treot^do),  a  certain  palaation  or  tremblii^  effect 
given  to  a  soataiBed  note  in  eitbar  vocal  or  in- 
strumental tniisic,  for  tlie  ^^ilko  of  expression.  On 
atringed  inKtrumenta  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oadlUting  movement  to  tiie finger  wmie  pre&sing 

the  string,  on  wind  in-^trunientH  and  in  allying 
by  the  management  of  the  breath. 

The  word  Bebong  refers,  however,  mora  parti- 
cularly to  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  oi  l  riavicnord, 
but  not  possible  on  the  mudtsm  pianoforte^  in 
whfc^  the  ontinooiia  nad  unialeinq^  lepati' 


tion  <^  n  note  was  produced  not  by  a  fresh  blow, 
bat  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  with* 
out  leaving  the  key.  This  effect  was  formerly 
held  in  high  eatimatiaik  aa  a  means  of  expreasioii, 
and  Emaanel  Baeh  hi  the  introduction  to  hia 
*  Verstich  nl  1  r  die  wahre  Art  daa  Olaner  so 
spielen,'  say^  oamparinff  the  then  newly-invanted 
pianofatte  witii  tiw  olsneikeH,  'I  brieve,  never- 
theless, that  a  gool  clavichonl  po-se.-wes— with 
the  excqition  that  its  tone  is  weaker^ — all  the 
baantiea  of  the  ibrmer  (the  pianoArte),  and  in 
addfti  Ti  thr  /'r'  r7  and  the  power  of  suHlaining 
the  tone,  inasmuch  as  after  atrikin|^  each  note  £ 
can  give  a  freah  psvmnre.' 

The  Bebnng  wa«  not  often  marked,  except 
sometimes  by  the  word  trtm*4o.  Marpujs,  how- 
ever ( '  Principes  dtt  Claveein*),  gives  tiia  fiaUowii^ 
US  flip  sign  of  its  emplovmcnt,  using  as  many  dote 
over  the  note  as  there  were  to  be  repetiticms  of 


rECTTETl,  At.frkd  JuLrci,  b-im  of  German 
parents  at  Manchester,  1803 ;  educated  at  Hei- 
ddbetg,  O^tingen,  and  Beriin.    Hk  life  waa 

one  of  perpetual  movement  an>l  a<lventure.  Before 
he  was  40  he  had  lived  in  Eiberleld,  Cologne^ 
DOaaddor^  the  Hague,  and  London,  had  pneoMd 
as  an  advocate,  edited  a  merc.intile  newspaper, 
and  twice  tilled  the  {M>st  of  Prufeii«or  of  C<»b- 
position.  Bat  what<-ver  else  he  did  he  waa 
always  faithful  to  muMic,  In  1841  his  wanderings 
came  to  an  end  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  iui^tance 
of  Mendalaaohn  lie  took  up  muidcal  criticiRin,  iu 
which  he  was  very  sucre-sfnl,  a.s'^iu-iating  hiniHolf 
with  the  'Wiener  M  i.sik  -  Zeitung '  and  the 
'  Sontagsl'lHttrrn.'  Jlc  wa;*  e^jually  enthiutiastio 
for  the  old  masters  and  for  Berlioz.  In  1848  be 
threw  himself  into  politics  as  a  violent  democrat, 
became  editor  of  the  '  Radikale,*  was  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  33,  1848,  in  the 
Stadtgraben  of  Vienna.  Becher  published  songs, 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
became  fiivouritea.  He  oompoeed  a  qrn^hony, 
a  violonedln  fimtasia  (peribrmed  at  a  onncert  at 
which  he  had  the  aid  of  Jenny  T.ind\  and  utring 
quartets.  But  these,  though  full  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  never  made  any  imprearion  on  the 
public.  Ivecher's  I'l  r^ry  works  were  almost 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  published  a  bioj^^phy 
of  Jenny  Lind  ( 1 846).  [C.  F,  Pj 

BBOHSTkIN,  FRTBTntTOR  Wnflxur  Kavu 

Tlie  first  half  of  this  century  was  not  marked 
by  any  noteworthy  progresa  in  North  Oemana 
pianarart»-maldng,  the  inatramenta  made  being 
far  lichind  the  Viennese.  7'>ut  this  rej^roach 
cannot  now  be  applied  either  to  Berlin  or 
Leipde.  Herr  Beaurteln  eateblished  his  worit- 
shops  in  the  fj^rmer  city  in  iS^:.  1^  the 
adoption  of  the  American  system  of  iron  framing 
and  of  aa  aetioo  heaed  vpon  tlie  Rngliah,  he  baa 
raised  a  reputation  for  his  concert  instrnin  nts 
wnhing  beyond  Prussian  limita.  Herr  Bech- 
staiaiananfeiTnofGekhik  [A.J.H.] 
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BECTv,  Fkanz,  born  at  Mannheim  1731,  died 
»t  Boordeauz  1S09,  violiniBt  and  compose. 
Whiaa  quite  young  he  took  refuge  in  Fkro  from 
affaoti  of  &  dual,  and  thence  removed  to 
Bonrdeanx.  Herv  he  became  director  of  a  series 
of  ooQoerts  (i  780),  and  trained  many  eminent 
mtttieMBa;  among  ofehsn  Blanchard  and  Bochsa. 
His  comp08iti'>n<>  *re  excellent,  though  com- 
ptkratively  few  m  numlier.  They  comprise  34 
8|yinphome«(l776):  a  'Stabat  Mat<.'r,'  performed 
at  thie  Ctiiicerta  SpiriV.K'.s  in  17.S3  ;  '  Pandore,'  a 
melodrama  (17^9);  a  'Gloria'  and  'Credo'; 
Ma  SonalM  ftr  FSaaotete^  and  Quartets  for 
Strings.  [M.  C.  C] 

BECKER.  In  Russia  the  pianoforte  makers 
liave  been  Gennaua.  The  leaclitig  KuitMian 
hoose  at  the  pmcmt  time  owes  its  origin  to 
Jaoih  Bet-ker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, who  founded  it  in  184I.  Although 
piaaoforte  -  nuUeing  had  early  la  this  century 
rt^n  intn>duce<l  in  St.  Petersbiu^,  until  about 
1850  pianists  had  imported  their  instruments 
Car  pQUie  performanoe.  From  that  time  how> 
ever  Becker  succeeded  in  making  concert  instru- 
meatSy  and  since  1871  Mr.  PAtii  Pet^mMso,  the 
ptemnt  hsMl  of  tibo  hoQM,  by  adopting  modem 
jtHnciple.s  of  fratiung,  has  tnsulo  t  fl'ectual 
stand  against  this — to  Kussian  interests— 'dis- 
admtagwNia  eompetftioii.  and  it  haa  now 
become  an  much  a  raatt<T  of  course  to  hear  thr, 
Boanaa  pianofortes  ot  Becker  in  the  ooncerts  ot 
FMcnboig  and  Mo«»w  aa  ifc  it  to  liaar  tha  Bus- 
laaa  iMgiMga  in  polita  aoola^.         [A.  J,  H.] 

BECKER,  Carl  Fkbdina.nd,  organist  and 
TCofeasor  at  the  Consenratoriimi  of  Sjeipuo,  bom 
la  1804.  atndfed  the  piano,  harmony,  and  com- 
position, under  Schicht  an<l  Schneider.  Played 
the  piano  in  public  at  fourteen  years  old,  but 
afterwards  paid  more  attention  to  Aa  organ, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  be  organist  of  the  Nicului- 
Kirche  in  Leipeic.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatoriuui  at  Leipsic  he  was  invited  by 
Mendelssohn  to  join  the  new  enterprise.  The 
estimation  which  Becker  enjoyed  in  f>nn<Anv 
waa  due  lism  to  hht  compositiuus  thxui  t^j  hi.n 
paodnctions  in  mnaical  literature.  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  his  'Systematisrh  rlironolo- 
gi^he  Darstellung  der  musik-Liieratur,'  etc 
(i836\  irith  a  i<uppleoient  (i^^.Vj).  in  which 
Bttker  is  said  to  have  been  a.s.sisted  by  Anton 
Schmid,  custos  of  the  Hof  bibliuthek  at  Vienna. 
Be  alio  wrote  'Hansmusik  in  Deutechland  in 
16'  n,  i7trn,  r*^t  n  Jahrh.*  (1840);  alwj  'Die 
Toaw«rke  des  ibuax  und  I /ten  Jahrh.' — a  cata- 
legoa  of  tiia  ranaio  printad  during  that  period 

(1847);  anJ  a  catalogue  of  his  own  collecti' n — 
*  Alphi^xftisch  und  ciirouulogisvh  geordnetcs  Yer- 
■trliiiiw/  etc.  (Breitkopf,  1 847).  The  cbUootlott 
itself,  containing  worka  of  the  greates*t  rarity,  ho 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Lekiaio  at  his  death 
Oct.  36.  1877.  y  [F.  G.] 

BBCKER,  Comrumir  Jotim.  hem  aft  F^- 

berg  Feb.  3,  iSii.  Showe<l  an  early  talent  for 
mtudc,  which  wan  well  developed  by  his  master 
AirACKJta.  In        ^         ^  Xalpno  and 
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asst-tf  1  J^chumann  in  editin;^'  tlio  'Neuo  Zeit- 
schiift  fur  Musik'i  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Dresden  and  ooonpied  himaelf  In  taadiing  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  returned  to  Oberlossnitz,  and 
lived  there  in  solitude  till  his  death,  Feb.  36, 
1859.  A  symphony  of  his  was  performed  with 
great  applause  at  the  Grewaadnaua  in  1843. 
and  his  opera  'Die  Belagening  von  Belgrad 
was  produced  at  Leipsic  on  May  21,  1S4S.  But 
the  work  bj  which  he  will  be  remembered  ia 
hii<  '  Manner]breeang-Schule,'  1845.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Die  Neuronuuatiker,*  a  romance 
( 1 840),  and  of  a  teanalatian  of  Beriioafa  '  Voyage 
Musicale.*  [F.  G.l 

PK('KER,  DrFTRicn,  violinist  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  seuaie  towaidii  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centals  ooo  of  the  earlieet  Gennan 
instrumental  compoaara;  publi^lied  sonntas  on 
chorales  for  violin^  viol  di  gamba,  and  bass 
(Hamburg,  1668),  as  well  as  'Die  musikalischen 
Fdihlingsfiruchte,'  congisting  of  piet^ea  for  in- 
Btnuneata  in  four  and  five  parts,  with  besso  cou- 
tinuo.  (F.  O.] 

BECKER,  Jbav,  eaoinent  violin-pbjer,  bora 

at  ]SIannheim  in  1S36.  His  first  teacher  was 
Kettenus,  then  leader  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra, 
and  ha  alterwarda  learaad  from  Ahurd  in  Fatia* 

He  br-nt:  t  )  perform  in  public  when  only  eleven, 
and  was  still  very  young  when  he  became  the 
aneoeMor  of  Kettenna.  In  1859  he  played  with 
great  si.ccess  in  Paris,  and  thcnco  went  to 
London,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Mcmdajr 
Popnhtf  Concerts,  and  waa  fbr  one  season  leader 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  After  travelling 
for  some  years  through  most  parts  of  Eunnie. 
he  setded  ia  1866  at  Floiaooa,  and  asatMrntod 
himself  with  two  Italian  musicians,  Masi  and 
Chiostri,  and  the  German  violoncellist  Milpert. 
These  artists,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'Florentiiier  Quartett,'  liaTO  earned,  by  their 
careful  and  spiriteJ  performances  of  the  cla.'^Blcnl 
masterpieces  of  quartet  literature,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation  in  most  niiaieal  oentrsa 
of  the  continent.  Becker  s  style  as  a  solo- player 
api)ears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  se\  ere 
style  of  the  German  school  and  tiia  lighter  and 
more  brilliant  one  of  the  French.  [P.  !>.] 

BECK  WITH,  JoHjr  Chbistmas,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  Dec.  35,  1759,  and  studied  mutio 
under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  succeeded  Garland 
aa  orgaiuMt  of  the  cathwlral  and  St.  Peter's  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  about  1780.    On  July  5,  1 803, 

he  took  hid  degreea  aa  Moa.  Baa.  and  Mm.  Doe. 

at  Oxford.  He  compossed  m  ny  niithems — six 
of  them  published  by  Clemeuui— and  h  few  vocal 
pieces,  some  of  which  l>ecanie  popular.  He  waa 
IK >ri-i'l'  ri^d  a  gofxl  ringing  ma.ster,  and  whm  the 
instructor  of  Thoiaaa  V  aughau.  In  iSoS  ho 
published  a  set  of  chants  under  the  following 
title: — 'Tlie  First  Ver»e  of  every  Pwilm  of  Da- 
vid, with  an  Ancient  or  Modem  Chant,  in 
8eoi«»  adapted  aa  much  as  posdUe  to  the  Senti- 
ment of  each  IValm.'  Tlie  preface  to  this  work 
contains  '  a  short  history  of  chanting,'  which 
dispUys  learning  and  laaeawil^  and  wmtaiiii  tha 
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jBnt  sng^estioa  of  marked  jwalten.  Dr.  Buck, 
who  was  his  pupil  and  •wonewor  at  Norwich 
CathwiKil,  1.  scribes  his  master  aa  being  almost 
as  prohcieut  lu  painting  m  m  music.  He  died 
JaiM  3,  1809.  tB*  B.] 

BEDOS  DE  CELLKS,  "Dom  FRAN9018,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  bom  at  Caux  in  the  diooaee 
of  Beribwin  1706,  entered  ilieofdar  at  TotdefOM 
in  1726,  and  d  -  1  :i'  St.  Maur  on  Nov.  35,  1779. 
Author  of  'L'art  du  facteur  d'oiiguee'  (Paris, 
1766^78),  an  admbable  work  Ibr  the  time, 
written  at  tho  roqneflt  of  the  Acadtniin  le^i 
8ci«Qoee ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  oivau  at 
Bt.  Martin  of  Toon,  in  fhe  *H«ea>«  do  ramce* 
for  Jan.  1762,  of  which  a  German  translation 
J.  F.  Agricola  will  be  fuuud  in  Adelung's 
vaiem  mechanioa  organcedi.*  De  Celles  was 
ft  member  of  tho  Acad<-mio  des  S^-iencM  of 
Bourdeauz,  and  correspoudimr  member  of  that 
ofpArit.  [F.Q.] 
T^EER,  Jacob  Mkykb,  tbe  «riglaal  bum  of 

GlACUMO  MEYERBEEtt, 

BEER.  JosEru  (Homeiimes  written  BOER), 
a  remarkable  clarinet- player ;  bom  1744  at 
Gimiwald  in  Bohemia,  lerred  as  trumpeter  first 
in  tlie  Austrian  and  then  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  1771  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet,  on  which 
he  rap  dly  became  the  fint  performer  of  his  time. 
In  I7.*»J  ho  left  Pariifi,  and  travelloil  throiii^h 
UoUand,  Italjr,  BuMia^  and  HuQgaty,  exciting 
everywhcfre  the  greatest  poHlile«tttliiisiaaiii.  He 
iVivtl  at  Potwlam  in  181 1,  As  a  performer  Beer 
united  a  muborly  execution  to  great  power  of 
expreanon,  and  indwd  eflfeotod  m  oorapute 
]  i:  i:i  the  clarinet,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  key.  Till  nearly  fiay 
veara  old  he  had  heard  only  IVanch  players,  and 
na<l  insensibly  acqnir.  .1  their  loud  harsh  t'  ii'^  ; 
but  having  heard  in  J  Brussels  a  German  pei  - 
Ibraer,  Sdiwarti,  he  discovered  what  tha  in- 
strument was  capalile  of,  and  finally  became  as 
ctilel^nitod  for  the  boftneas  and  purity  of  his  tone, 
for  the  delicacy  of  hia  nnaacee,  and  aapaeially 
his  decn-^soendu,  as  ho  waa  for  hia  execution. 
In  fact  he  uuirka  an  epoch  in  the  hiitU>ry  ol'  tho 
Inatniment.  His  compositions  comprise  three 
roncertoa  tot  tWO  cfatfilMt^  vaiiatiunM,  and 
duet*.  [M.  C.  C.j 

BEETHOVEN,  Lnnno  ta»\  ham  at  Bonn. 

probably  Dtc.  iC,  1770.'    The  earliest  fortn  of 
the  name  is  that  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
bat  it  takM  many  other  shapes  In  the  uncertain  I 
spellin,'  of  the  time,  such  as  Biethoffen,  Biethof.  ri, 
Bietrioven,  Bethoven,  Betthoven,  and  Bethuf.  lie 
himaelf  appears  to  have  always  spelt  it  as  we 
know  it.'    The  family  belonired  on^'inally  V^^  a 
village  near  Louvain  ;  thence  in  1650  they  moved  1 
to  Aatwarpk  where  in  1 685  the  name  appean  in  j 
tho  rej^iatcrs.    His  bther  Johann  or  Jeai|»  and  ' 

'  Van  In  r>iit<»h  U  nnt.  I!V*  rem  or  iff,  «  nlgn  of  nobility.  | 
'  111  -  1     [.  in  n  r>i'  'Irrc'l  oil  Ihr  ITtti.uid  It  mi  lh«  eai>l«m  to 
bsnMitt  uu  ifie  daf  faliuMliif  birth.  Heethovro'*  uwn  belief  fnu  thu  h« 
«M  bora  In  xrrt,  wttMimogtmati  tor  u  oocaMooai  naMatola  Uf«wtt- 

'  UMtlctlsn:  twlii  ■» If  rtlwwDt  gT M^tl MOj |> ip  1 


his  grandfather  Ludwig.  were  both  mnsidana  la 
the  Court  hand  of  the  Eleolar  of  Cologna,  aft 

Bonn — tho  latter  a  baa«  sin^^  r,  and  afterwards 
Capellmeister,  appointed  March  1 733,  the  former 
a  tenor  singer,  lurah  fj,  1756.  The  grandfathflr 
lived  till  Dec.  24,  I773i  when  the  little  l.  i  hviif 
had  just  completed  his  third  year.  lie  was  a  small 
lively  person  with  extraordinarily  bright  eyes, 
much  rts})ecte«I  and  e8teeme<l  r«  a  n^Msi'-iiin,  and 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  grandson. 
His  portrait  was  the  only  one  which  Beethoven 
took  firom  Bonn  to  Vienna,  and  he  often  spoke  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beethoven's  mother — • 
daughter  of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrcnbreiti^tein— 
was  married  to  Johann  on  Nov.  13,  1767.  8 ho 
was  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband ;  h^ 
original  name  had  Ihx'u  Keverich,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  marria^  she  waa  a  widow — Maria 
Magdalena  Leym  or  Lajrin.  Slie  died  after  a 
long  illness  on  July  1 7,  1 787,  a  woman  of  soft 
heart  and  easy  way%  mudi  beloved  by  her  son. 
The  father,  on  tlw  other  hand,  was  a  severe 
hard  man  of  irreguLir  habits,  who  evidently  saw 
his  son's  ability,  gave  him  the  best  instruction 
that  hia  poverty  would  allow,  and  Icept  him  to 
his  music  with  a  stem,  strict,  perliaps  cruel,  hand. 
It  ia  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  first 
hooae  they  oooopied  in  Bonn,  tlut  in  which  tho 
great  composer  was  Ixjm,  was  515  in  tlie  Bonn- 
gasee,  now  designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  1870, 
Besides  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria,  who  was  bom 
April  I,  17*^9,  and  lived  but  six  days,  the  Bee- 
thovena  had  three  other  sons — Caspar  nlLaton 
Carl,  April  7,  1774:  NikoUus  Johann,  lAst.  t, 
1776;  and  AuL'ust  Franz  Ge^trg.  Jan.  16,  1781, 
died  Aug.  16, 1 783 ;  a  daughter,  i'eb.  23, 1 7  79,  who 
lived  only  four  days,  and  a  second  girl,  Maria 
Margaretha  Jo«epha,  May  4,  1786.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  youth  who 
gave  his  uncle  so  much  distress,  and  was  probably 
tho  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
Tienna,  Nov.  5,  181 5.  The  second,  Johann,  waa 
an  apothecary,  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  'Guts- 
bedtxer '  of  the  well-known  anecdote,  his  brotlMr'a 
hfte  noire,  and  tlie  snhjeet  of  many  a  complaint  and 
tiiany  a  nickname.  lie  dic<l  at  Vienna  Jan.  12, 
1848.  Frcm  the  Bonngasse  the  family  mwrated 
to  7  or  8  OB  the  Dreiedc,  and  tibenoo  to  tha  Klifliii* 
f.wse.  No.  9"  (.  To  the  latter  they  came  in  1775 
or  76,  and  there  they  remained  for  a  few  yearBi 
Jdiana  Bec4lioveB*s  moooia  tnm  tha  Chapel  waa 
300  florins  a  year  {£2^) — a  mis^eraMo  pittance, 
but  that  of  most  musicians  of  the  chapel ;  and 
thta  appears  to  have  been  hia  aolo  meana  of  siib> 
nistenre,  for  his  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  thera 
in  no  sign  of  hiu  Iiaving  had  other  employment.* 

According  to  Beethoven's  own  statement  in  tha 
dedication  to  his  earUest  publication — the  3  S<>na- 
taa  for  Pianoforte  (1781  or  82) — he  l>e;^an  music 
in  his  fourth  year.  The  few  traits  jireserved  of 
that  early  period  show  that,  like  other  chihlren, 
he  did  not  acquiro  it  withuut  inm-a.  His  father 
^v:i9  his  first  teacher,  and  from  him  he  learned 
both  violin  and  clavier;  resiling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  a  little  Latin  he  ubuiued  iu  one  of 
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tlie  <y>rrmnn  piiWiV  fjchrvrls,  and  even  this  ceased 
when  be  waa  thirteen.  At  Hch.ool  ho  was  shy  and 
voooaaimiSteal&n,  and  cared  for  none  of  the  or* 
dinary  games  of  boys.  Before  he  was  nine  his 
XDUsic  had  advanced  so  finr  that  his  father  had 
BO  kmger  anything  to  teach  him,  and  in  1779 
he  was  hMided  over  to  Pfeiffor,  m  tenor  singer 
who  had  recently  joined  the  op«i«  in  Bonn,  and 
ieems  t<j  have  lodged  with  tho  Beethovcns,  and 
\fj  whom  h«  was  tau^t^  inr^g^ularly  enougl^  but 
apparcntly  in&x  goca  and  lasting  effect^  tor  a 
year.  At  ILl-  same  time  ho  fell  in  ^vith  a  certain 
Zamhona^  who  taoght  him  T<atinj  French,  and 
ItaHan,  moA  otiMrwHw  asriMed  his  negleeted  eda< 
cation.  Tlie  organ  he  learned  fixnn  Van  den 
Eeden,  omsnist  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and  an  old 
ftiettdofHsgrandftlWs.  About  thiitlnw,  1780, 
vi  til.  rr  'vi  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  Beethovens 
found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Cressener,  the  English 
^uuyi  long  time  restdeai  al  Bonn, 

and  that  he  assinted  them  with  a  mm  of  400 
florins.  He  died  on  Jan.  17, 1781,  and  Beethoven 
(then  just  jMst  ten)  is  aaid  to  have  written  a 
FunenJ  Cantata  to  his  memory,'  which  was  per- 
formed. The  Cantata,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
kHberto  been  lost  night  of.  One  comp>><ition  of 
this  Tcar  we  have  in  9  Variationn  ou  DreBslor's 
March  in  C  minor,^  which  though  published  in 
i783,anrtatedanthetitlotobe  'compos<^ . . . . 
par  im  jenne  amateur  L.  v.  B.  agd  de  dix  ans. 
1780,'  In  Feb.  17S1  Neefe  succeeded  Van  den 
liedsn.a8  Organist  at  the  Court,  and  Beethoven 
became  his  scholar.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  boy,  since  Neefe,  though  somewhat  over 
conservative  as  a  musician,  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  became  a  real  inmi  to  his  pupil. 

There  is  ground  for  supposing  *  that  during  the 
winter  of  i~8i  Ludwig  and  his  mother  made  a 
i<n2mey  in  Holland,  during  which  he  played  at 
private  hoiisse,  and  that  the  toorwaa  a  peeoalarj 
gucct-.Hfl.  On  June  29,  17S2,  old  Van  den  Eeden 
was  buried,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elector's 
band  Allowed  Um  to  Milnster,  where  as  Bishop 
he  hvA  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving  Lvidwig,  then  1 1 A 
yt^ars  old,  behind  him  as  his  regularl;^  appointed 
deputy  at  ibe  ^apel  organ,  a  poet  wbiob,  though 
unpaid,  was  no  rinmire,  and  required  both  skill 
and  judgment.  This  shows  JMcefe's  confidence 
in  his  pupil,  and  agreee  with  lot  account  of  him, 
written  a  few  months  later,  as  'playing  with 
force  and  finish,  reiMling  well  at  sight,  and.  to 
earn  up  all,  playing  the  greater  part  of  Bach'n 
Well-teinf«Lre<l  Clavier,  a  feat  which  will  be 
understood  by  the  initiated.  This  young  genius,* 
eontimies  he,  'deservea  aome  assiiitauce  that  he 
may  travel.  If  he  goes  on  n«  he  has  bq^Ollf  he 
will  oertainlv  become  a  seoond  Muzart.* 

On  the  36th  April  1783,  Neefe  was  promoted 
to  the  din;-ct.i()ii  of  both  sacred  ami  secular  music, 
and  at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  n  years 
and  4  months  old^,  .is  appointed  *  Cembalist  im 
Orchestcr,'  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
rehean»Ali(  in  the  theatre  ;  in  other  words  of  con- 
daotiqg  the  openk-baad^  with  all  the  niponBi- 
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I  bilitles  and  advantages  of  practice  and  experience 
which  belong  to  Huch  a  portion.  No  pay  ac- 
companied the  appointment  at  lint,  but  the 
dutiea  ceased  when  the  Elector  was  absent,  so 
that  there  was  leisure  for  composition.  The  pieces 
published  in  this  year  are  a  song,  'Schilderune 

!  eines  *  Ididohens.*  and  3  Sonatas  for  Piano  sob,* 
composed,  aooording  to  the  statement  of  the 
dedication,  in  1781.  On  Aug.  16,  17S.V,  the 
yowQgest  boy,  August  Franj^  died,  the  fftther'a 
volee  began  still  further  to  IkH,  and  tlunga 
generally  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  work  at  the  theatre  was  now  rather  on 
the  increase.  TVom  Oet  83  to  Oet.  85,  %  operaa 

I  of  Glijck,  4  of  Halieri,  2  of  Sarti,  5  of  Pusiello, 
with  a  dozen  others,  were  studied  and  periormed ; 
but  Ludwig  had  no  pay.  In  Feb.  84  he  made 
an  application  for  a  salary,  but  the  TOusidf  rntinn 
was  postponed,  and  it  was  probably  as  a  set-otf 
that  ibe  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
Court-oi^ganist.  Meantime,  however,  on  April 
15,  84,  Uie  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died,  and  this 
postponed  still  ftitherthe  prospect  of  emolument. 
The  theatrical  company  wa.«i  diwmi«»e<l,  and  Neefe 
having  ouly  his  organ  to  attend  to,  no  longer 
required  a  deputy.  The  B«x3thovena  were  now 
liviiiL'  Nf>,  .(~^>  in  the  WenzelL:TT"^f,  whither 
they  up|.<  ar  to  have  moved  in  83,  and  Ludwig 
playml  the  otgatt  in  the  Minorite  church  ait  the 
six  o'clock  mass  every  morning. 

The  music  of  84  cunaiisiB  of  a  Hondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,'  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  song  'An  eiuen  ^S&ugling':  a  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  a  piece  in  3  part  harmony,  both 
in  MS.,  are  meBtioned  ai  probably  betonging  to 
this  year.* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Eleotor  Max 

Franz,  wjuj  to  examine  his  establishment,  and 
on  June  27,  84,  he  issued  a  list  of  names  and 
sriaries  of  his  band,*  which  Beeth0Ten*a 

father  ajipoars  with  a  tuUary  of  ,^00  florinH,  and 
Beethoven  himself,  as  second  onanist,  with  150 
florins,  eqnlTalent  to  ^15  and  £13  respectively. 
A  memorandum  of  the  name  date shown  th-nt 
1  an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismissing  Keefe  and 
I  putting  Beetiioven  into  hit  place  as  duefoigainiet. 
In  fact  Neefe's  pay  was  reduceil  from  400  to  300 
tlorins.  so  that  50  florins  a  year  was  saved  by 
the  appointment  of  Beethoven.  An  economicu 
Eh'<  t<)r  !  In  the  Holy  Week  of  r  7S5  the  inciflcnt 
occurred  (made  too  much  of  in  the  books)  of 
Beethoven*B  throwing  out  the  solo  ringer  hk 
Cliapel  by  a  modulation  in  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  chietly  interesting  as  .sin  1  wing  how  early 
his  love  of  a  joke  showed  ife-jif."  During  thw 
'•I  nr  he  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Ri«>— 
tatiier  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  of  1785  is  3 
Quartets  for  Piano  and  Strings,"  a  Minuet  for 
riano  in  Eb,"  and  a  song  'Wenn  jemaad  sine 
Keise  thut*  (Op.  5 1,  No.  1). 

Ill  1786  nothing  appears  to  h  r "  been  either 
comiKised  or  publiuhed,  and  the  ouly  incident  of 
this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 
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gecoiid  girl  to  the  Beethorena— Maria  Marga- 
iwtilui  Joaepha,  May  4. 

In  1787  occiiired  the  firrt  real  e-rent  in  T<?c- 
ihoven'a  life— hia  first  journey  to  Vienna.  Con* 
ocBTiln^  this  ther»  k  an  abaolate  want  of  dates 
And  details.  Sok;^'  rmr-  must  have  been  fouinl  to 
•upply  the  meanii  tur  ho  exfieiuive  a  jourut^y,  but 
no  muM  it  fttmmd.  As  to  drte,  his  duties  as 
organist  tronM  prol)al>ly  prevent  his  Iravini^ 
Btmn  befure  ihn  work  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
waa  over.  The  two  persons  who  were  indelibly 
iinproj»''o<?  r,n  liis  recollwtion  1>y  the  vlnit*  were 
^lozart  and  tlie  lurijiemr  Jutwph.  Erum  the 
fonnor  he  had  a  few  lesnnSi  and  carried  away  a 
diaiinct-  and  not  very  appreciative' — recollection 
of  hiri  playitij^;  but  Mozart  must  have  been  so 
much  occupied  by  the  death  of  las  father  (May 
aS)  and  the  approaching  production  of  'Don  Gio- 
Tanni'  (Oct.  29)  that  it  is  probable  they  had  not 
much  intercourse.  The  well-known  story  of  Ree- 
tboTon's  introduction  to  liim,  when  direated  of  the 
onuuneata'  of  Seyfried  and  othen,  stands  as 

follows: — Afozart  iwiked  him  i*->  play,  but  thinkint; 
that  his  performatice  was  a  prepw«d  piece,  paid  , 
Utftto  «tlttitiott  to  )t.  Beetboyen  seeing  this  en-  i 
trwited  MoKart  to  g^ive  him  a  HuVijec-t,  whii-h  he 
did ;  and  the  boy,  setting  excited  with  the  occj^ 
doa»  pinjrad  so  Imiuy  thnt  Heourt^  stepping  softly 
into  Uie  next  room,  mM  to  his  friends  iherf, '  Pay 
attention  to  him ;  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world 
somo  day  or  other.*   His  visit  seems  not  to  liaye  | 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  tut  we  have 
said,  all  certain  information  in  wanting.   He  re- 
tnrnod  by  Augsburg,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
three  Carolins  \  £^\)  from  Dr.  ron  .S^liaden.  His 
return  was  hastened  b^  the  iUnebs  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  consumption  July  17,  17S7,  and  his 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter  *  t<>  Von  Schaden, 
written  seven  weeks  after  that  date,  is  not  en-  I 
oouraging.    A  nhnrt  time  more  and  tho  Httlo  ' 

'ir'.^retha  foll(i\ve<l  her  mnthfr.  on  Nov.  35,  so 
tiiat  17S7  must  kave  closed  in  very  darkly.  The 
only  compOKtions  known  to  belong  to  that  year 
are  a  Trio  in  Et>,*  and  a  Prelude  in  F  minor  for 
Piano  solo.*  However,  matters  began  tu  uiend  ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  von  Breuning 
family — his  fin<t  permanent  friends — a  mother, 
three  boys,  and  a  idri.  He  gave  loMons  to  the 
girl  and  the  younj,'e!<t  boy,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  a  &r  better  om  than  ho  had 
belbra  frequented,  and  on  terns  of  close  intlmaov 

with  tliein  all.  Tlie  family  W!W  a  niltivat*  d  and 
intellectual  one,  the  mother — the  widow  of  a  man 
ofsonwdlstiiietioB— *  woman  of  renuolBblesense 
and  refinement, ;  tlie  cluldreii,  more  or  less  tjf 
his  own  age.  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  tirst 
Initiaied  into  tho  Utamture  of  his  eoantry,  and  to 
have  a<-«]uirril  the  love  of  Fii:;lish  a  ith(»r»*  whii  h 
remained  with  him  tlirou^'h  life.  The  intimacy 
rapidly  beeamo  strong.  He  often  passed  whofo 
davB  and  nic^htR  with  hiafrienti  •.  nn  ?  -i-f-ompanieil 
them  on  excursions  of  several  weeks  duration  to 
their  midols  house  at  Kerpen,  and  olsowhoio. 
At  tho  Mono  time  ho  made  tho  ooqii>fnt*noe  of 
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Count  Waldstein,  a  joung  noblMsan  ei„'ht  veart 
his  senior,  an  MBatourtnusidan,  whose  n  *quaint* 

'  anee  was  peculiarly  ustf  il  in  encoiint;jniV^  ainl 
develoDtng  Beethoven's  talent  at  a  time  when  it 
natamlly  wanted  supportw  On  Waldstsin  Bse- 

tlioven  etereined  the  same  charm  that  ho  did 
later  on  the  proud  aristooracy  of  Vienna.  The 
Count  used  to  vidt  him  in  ius  poor  room,  gave 
him  a  piano,  (jot  him  pecuniary  lielp  nndtr  the 
guifw;  of  allowances  from  tlio  Elector,  and  in  other 
I  way!)  fi>'mpathiKed  with  him,  Bithor  now  or 
shortly  afier\\  ardn,  Beethoven  composed  a  set  of 
variations  fur  4  hamiH  on  a  theme  of  the  Connt's,' 
and  in  1805  ma<le  liijii  immortal  by  deiiicatin^' 
to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  5  3  \  which  is  usually 
known  by  his  name.  Anotlier  acqu^intauL-e  was 
the  Countess  of  Hatzfeld,  to  wh<>!n  he  d«!<  lira  ted 
a  set  of  V»ri*tion%  wliidiwwo  far  long  hiashow> 
piece. 

In  the  summer  of  17S8,  when  Beethoven  was 
X7j  vears  old,  the  Elector  alterad  tho  plmn*  of  his 
mune,  and  formod  n  tintinnol  theatre  on  tho 

mixlel  of  that  of  his  brother  the  Emi><.'ror  .Toeeph. 
Reicha  was  made  director,  and  Neefe  pianist  and 
stage-manager.  TI10  band  was  31  stroni;,  and 
contains  names  such  as  Tlie?,  tlh  two  iJomt'erj;';', 
^imrock,  8tumpff — which  often  recur  in  Bee- 
thoTon'a  lift*.  fU  himself  played  oeoond  viola, 
I  ^h  in  the  opera  and  the  cha{)el,  and  was  strll 
ftiwistant  Hof-oiganist.  In  this  positi(m  he  re- 
moinod  fir  ftnr  years ;  the  opera  rfperMre  was 
lanje,  g^cxxl,  an<l  varions,  the  sinijers  wero  of 
the  be»t,  and  tlie  experieuctt  mu<t  have  been  of 
great  practical  to  him.  Among  the  operaa 
played  in  89  and  90  were  Mozivrt's  •  EntfTilirung.' 
'  Figaro,'  and  •  Don  Giovanni' — the  two  tin*t  ap- 
parently often.  Meantime  Johann  Beethoven 
was  {^om<r  fpHii  bad  to  worse.  Stephen  Breuning 
once  saw  Ludwig  take  hia  drunken  father  out  of 
the  hnado  of  the  police,  and  this  oould  hardly 
have  been  the  only  occ.asi  n.  At  leii<,'th,  on 
Nov.  20,  1789,  a  decree  w.is  ir-sued  ordering  a 
portion  of  the  father's  nalarv  to  bo  paid  over  to 
the  son,  who  thus,  before  he  was  ninntocm.  bo* 
came  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  compositions  of  1789  and  90  are  2  Pre- 
ludes for  tbo  jPiano  (op.  39),  34  VoriatioQa  ca 
Righiid*s  'Venni*  Amore,^  a  fkmg^  « l>er^  fMo 
Mann,'  and  prubablv  a  C'untJita  <iu  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  still  in  MS."  Tho  only 
extra  mtineal  event  of  this  year  was  tho  visit 
of  Raydn  and  Salomon  on  tl>eir  r^^ad  to  I.<in  loit. 
They  arrived  on  Uhristnuui  Day.  One  of  Haydn's 
Masses  was  performed ;  ho  was  oamplimented  by 
the  Kle<"tor,  ami  entertained  the  chief  niusicians 
at  dinner  at  his  lodgings.  1791  opened  well  for 
Beethovon  with  n  *  luttor  Btdot,*  *  kind  of  masked 
ball,  in  antique  stvle.  Count  Waldstein  apjiears 
to  have  arranged  the  plan,  and  Beethoven  oompused 
tho  music ;  bu  t  his  name  does  not  seem  to  hnvo  been 
connected  with  it  at  the  time,  an  !  it  rrT  iru::  ! 
unpublished  till  1873,  when  it  appeared  &rraug«>«l 
for  piano.  In  the  autumn  On  troupe  nooompanied 
tho  Eleotor  to  Metgwntheim^  ns>r  AsctfmfliMibiiifr 
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fo  a  concUve  of  the  DetUtchen  Ordcn  ;  the  journey 
VM  by  water  »k»g  tb«  Khine  and  Main,  the 
waathar  was  iptagidid,— >tli«ra  was  ample  leisure, 

and  the  tim<-  \on^  retiiaineil  in  Be«thov«n's  recol- 
kctUM  'a  fruitful  aource  of  ofaanning  images.* 
At  AadhalTenbiii]^  he  heard  a  fine  player — the 
All!-.'-  Stt^rkfl.  ami  showtxl  his  5n«t;int  appre- 
aatioa  of  the  Abba's  graceful  finished  style  by 
iflutatiB^  it  in  eytemporidn^.  In  Mergentheim 
the  L-o:iipauy  reiiiainetl  for  a  month  (lb  8ej)t. — 
ao  Oct.).  An  interesting  account  of  the  doily 
imieil  proeeedinga  is  given  by  Junker,  the 
ChspUin  at  Kirch  berg,  ^  induding  an  account  of 
Beethoven's  extempore  playing.  He  compares  it 
with  that  of  Vugler,  whom  he  know  well,  and 
pwaoniww  it  to  iWiTe  di^Uyed  all  Vogler's  ex- 
ecution, with  iiiiirli  more  force,  feelin;,',  atnl  es- 
pres»iuii,  and  to  have  becin  in  the  highest  degrc-o 
original. 

The  P"»>f}io\-ena  were  atill  livinir  in  the  Wen- 
xel^a»».-,  L  arl  learning  music,  and  Johuun  under 
the  LViurt  Apothecary.  Lodwig  took  his  meab 
at  the  Ztlirgarten  - — n  ^rn'-at  reasort  of  the  Univer- 
niy  proteaeors,  artuts,  aud  literaiy  men  of  Bonn, 
atid  when  tiie  lovely  Babette  Koch,  daughter 
of  the  proprietress,  was  do^it  fl*  an  attrac- 
txam.  to  him.'  His  intimacy  with  the  Breuniiigs 
eoBtiaqed  and  inonaaed;  Hadame  ▼on  Breun* 
iHi?  vxn  one  of  tli«  verj-  few  people  who  oould 
luaoage  him,  and  even  she  could  not  always 
aake  him  go  to  hia  Imbmis  in  time:  when  ha 
pro\e.l  t<x»  olistlnate  she  woviUl  give  >ip  the 
endeavour  with  the  remark  '  he  is  again  in  his 
raptia,*  an  expremioB  whioh  Beethoven  never 
toT^got.  Music  was  their  great  bond,  und  ]>e0- 
tboven's  intprovisations  were  the  delight  of  the 
fcniiy.  Uis  duties  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
orchtilra  at  this  tine  were  not  very  great; 
the  Electors)  a1>.«('nres  were  frequent,  and  gave 
him  much  tiuie  to  hiuiaelf,  which  he  spent  partly 
ia  Jmsoos,  partly  in  tlie  open  air,  of  which  he 
was  alr?aHT  very  fond,  and  partly  in  n-H^siduotis 
practice  mid  oouipoeition.  The  sketch  l>j(jk^  of 
that  time  are  crammed  with  ideas,  and  confirm 
hh  rt.item»int,  ina<ie  many  years  I  '  ti  r  •  that  he 
lt-_'an  ihute  early  the  method  oi  working  which 
eo  t  ui|*hatically  distinguishes  him. 

In  July  1793  Haydu  again  passed  tliroiigh 
Bonn  on  his  return  from  L««idon.  Tho  iUector  s 
Band  gave  him  a  dinner  a*  Godesherg,  and  Bee- 
thov(  n  !iubmitte«l  a  CAntata  to  liirn,  '  which  Haydn 
greatly  praised,  warmly  encouraging  the  composer 
to  proceed  with  hia  stndiea.*  What  the  eantata 
was  is  not  known,  tljoiigh  it  i«  rwiijcctured  to 
Ittve  been  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold D.* 

Tlio  comfn>eition8  which  can  Ix?  fixed  to  the 
jtafs  1791  and  93  consist  of  Songs  (portions  of 
op.  5  a),  a  R<mdino^fer  Wind  instruments,  the  Trio 
Strings,  op.  3,  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for 
a  Flotes  i,Aag.  mmI  perhaps  a  set  of  14 
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VarintionB'  for  Pianoforte,  Violin, and  Cello,  in  T,b, 
publiidied  in  1S04  as  op.  44 ;  la  Variations*  for 
Piano  and  Violin  on  'So  vnol  hanara*;  13  ditto 
for  Piano*  on  '  Es  war  einmar;  and  12  ditto'"  for 
Piano,  4  hands,  on  an  air  of  Count  Waldstein's. 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems  to  have  taken  ao 
notice  of  the  moat  remarkable  incniluT  of  his 
orchestra.  But  in  the  ooorse  of  this  year — 
whether  prompted  by  Naafe  or  Waldstein  or 
his  own  obsorvation,  or  possibly  by  Haydn's  ap- 
probation— he  determined  that  Beethoven  should 
visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
before,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  studying  at  hit.  ex}>ena6. 
Haydn  was  comiuunicatetl  with,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November  B^iethoveu  left  lionn,  as 
it  proved,  never  to  rctom  to  it  again.  }  I  >  i  in- 
ing  words  to  Xet-fe  are  preser^'ed:" — 'Tliank 
you  for  the  counsel  you  have  so  oiten  giv&n  me 
on  my  progress  in  my  divine  art.  should  I 
ever  become  a  great  man  you  will  certainly  have 
assisted  in  it,  which  will  be  aU  the  more  gratify- . 
in>;  to  you,  since  you  may  be  convinced  that'  etc. 
Tfiu  Allumi  in  whirh  his  friends — Waldstein,  the 
iiruujuuK*,  the  K.uch^  iJegenhart,  and  others — 
inscribed  thdr  toweUs  is  itiU  eusting,"  and 
the  latest  date  is  Nov  7  E.  Breuninu'  H  linea 
contain  allusions  to  *  Albion,'  as  if  Beethoven 
were  preparing  to  vint  Englaad— poanbly  with 
Haydn  I  Waldstein's  entry  ria  follows  Dear 
1  Beethoven,  you  are  travelling  to  Vienna  in  fol" 
I  mment  of  your  long-cherished  widi.  The  genivs 
of  IVIozart  itj  sLill  weeping  and  bewailini,'  the 
death  of  her  favourite.  With  the  inexhaustible 
Haydn  she  found  a  refnge,  but  no  ooenpation,  and 
is  now  waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to 
some  one  else.  Labour  assiduously,  and  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands  of  Haydn.  Your 
true  friend  Waldstein.    Bonn,  October  29, 1 793.' 

What  provision  the  Eleft*ir  nia<le  for  him  be- 
yond his  niodent  }).ay  of  150  tioriua  is  not  known. 
An  entry  of  25  ducats  {£12  los.)  is  found  in  his 
notebook  »hortly  after  be  rfnr}\ed  Vienna,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  Ictngth  of  time 
that  moderate  cum  wpiesented,  or  even  that  ii 
came  Irom  the  P!Iector  at  all. 

Thus  ended  the  bntt  period  of  Beethovtoi  s  life. 
He  was  now  virttially  twenty-two.  The  list  of 
his  known  compositions  to  this  time  has  been 
I  given  year  by  year,  if  we  add  the  Bagatelles 
I  33),  the  a  easy  Sonatas  (op.  49).  the  a  Violin 
itondos  (op.  51),  the  Sorenado  Trin  (oyi  H>,  and 
a  loHt  Trio  for  Piano,  Flute,  and  Baetsoun," — aU 
probably  composed  at  Bonn  and  eompam  them 
with  tbost;  of  other  conij»<»tm  of  the  first  rani:, 
such  as  Moxart,  tSohubert,  or  Mendekuohn,  it 
must  he  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  unim]>ortaiit.  For  the  orfhentra  the  Kitter- 
ballet  alr^y  referred  to  is  the  single  oompoaitian 
known,  while  Moiart— to  mentioo  him  onl^« 
had  in  tho  same  period  written  36  Symphonies, 
including  so  mature  a  mattterpiece  as  the  'Parisian* 
in  i>.  Against  Mozart's  28  Openu^  Cantatas,  and 
Masses,  tor  vokea  and  fiall  oroheefcns  oompoeed 
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before  he  was  23,  Beetlioven  has  absolutely  no- 
thing to  show.  And  the  same  in  other  depart* 
mentJi.  Tliat  he  tre  Stated  great  works,  though 
they  did  not  como  to  paper,  is  evident  in  at 
least  one  case.  A  rexident  in  Bonn,  writing  to 
Schiller's  sister  Charlotte,  on  Jan.  26,  I793f' 
says  : — '  I  enclose  a  setting  of  the  Feuer-fmbe  on 
whidi  I  should  like  your  opinion.  It  is  hy  a 
yoang  man  of  this  place  whoaa  talant  is  widely 
Mteemed,  and  whom  the  Eleelnr  baa  iMw  MUt 
U^  Vienna  to  Ilaydn.  IIo  intends  to  oompoee 
Schiller'a  /Vru/fe,  and  that  verM  hy  vene.  I 
«xpeet  wmiething  perfteit  ibr,  m  fiur  m  I  kmm 
him,  liu  is  all  for  the  prand  and  BuLlimc.  Ilaydn 
informs  ua  that  he  diall  set  him  to  great  operas, 
M  h»  himwtf  will  AmOj  leave  off  eomporing. 
He  d  >es  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  such 
trifles  as  the  enclosed,  wluch  indeed  he  (imposed 
only  ftt  the  reqneet  of  a  hidy.'  This  letter, 
which  fthowg  how  early  Schiller's  *  Hymn  to 
Joy'  had  taken  possession  of  Beethoven— there 
to  temaiii  till  it  fonned  the  finale  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  thirty  years  later — is  equally  inttr 
esting  for  tho  light  it  throws  on  the  impression 
which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on  those 
uho  know  him,  nnd  v;ho  credited  liirn  with  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  produ<-e  great  works, 
although  he  hixd  not  yet  produced  even  email 
ones.  Tliia  inipregsion  was  doubtless  due  mainly 
to  the  force  and  originality  of  hi»  extempore 
^amagf  which  even  at  this  early  age  was  pro- 
digioa%  and  justified  his  friends  in  speaking  of 
hhn*  at  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte-playeis  of 
the  day. 

By  the  middle  of  Norember  Beethoven  was 
cetOed  at  Tienna.  1^  fint  Iod$^n<;  was  a  garret 
at  a  {)rinter*8  in  the  '  AlservorBtadt '  *  outside  the 
walls,  in  the  direotioa  of  the  present  Votive- 
Churah;  batthiewaeeoon  esdhaagedlbrone  'on 
the  ground  floor,'*  of  which  we  have  no  nearer 
description.  On  the  journey  from  Bonn  we  find 
luin  fer  the  fitet  tfane  vaMag  notes  of  Btlle  oo- 
currciirrs  nrn^  cxponscB — a  habit  which  nr  vi  r  'f^fl 
him.  lu  the  entries  made  during  his  hnit  few 
weeks  In  Vienna  we  ean  traee  the  purchase  of  a 
wipr,  silk  stockings,  Ixxite,  shoes,  overcoat,  writing- 
desk,  seal,  and  hire  of  piano.  I  rom  the  same  source 
we  can  inftr  the  beginning  of  his  lesiona.  The 
first  payment  to  Haydn  is  S  pTtwchen  (say  g^d., 
we  may  surely  presume  for  ono  hour)  on  Dec.  1 2. 
TlialeasoiiH  t<>  place  in  Haydn's  house'  (Ham- 
herjrer  llaus.  No.  91  now  df^troyed.  They 
wen)  leseons  in  'strict  countorpoint,'  and  the  text- 
book was  Fox's  'Gradus  ad  Fanuwsmn.*  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  345  have  been  preserved,* 
of  which  Ilaydn  has  corrected  43.  Ilajdn  was 
naturally  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  wiih 
his  slow  progress,  and  with  the  cursory  way  in 
which  his  exercises  were  corrected,  and  have  se- 
cretly accepted  the  offer  of  additional  instruction 
from  SdMok,  a  well-known  Vienna  oompoeer. 

i  TtMrw, 1. 2ST.       1  ibt(l.i.2nand2U.      *  IIMii.  II.  ItB. 
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But  no  open  rupture  as  yet  took  place.  Be^ 
thoven  accompanied  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt  some 
time  in  1793,  and  it  was  not  until  Haydn's 
departure  far  England  on  Jan.  19,  94,  that  he 
openly  transferred  himself  to  another  master. 
He  then  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsbeq^  in 
oonnterpoint,  and  from  Bdinppanzigh  on  the 
violin,  tliree  times  a  week  each.    In  the  {SonnsT 
the  text-book  was  Albrechtaboser's  own  'An* 
wdsung  zur  Composition,*  and  the  snhjeet  was 
taken  ii}>  where  Ilaydn  hatl  left  it,  and  pursned 
much  farther.    No  less  than  363  ezerciaes  are  in 
eriitenee under tiiefellewing heads  flireplestrict 
counterpoint ;  Free  coinjK-wition  in  Biir  pl.  rotinter* 
point;  Imitation:  bimple  fugue;  Jb'ugued  chcK 
ntle ;  Doable  fugue  ;  Double  eoanist point  la 
tlie  Sth.  loth.  and  1 2th  ;  Triple  ronnterpoint  and 
Triple  fugue  ;  Canon.    Nottebohui  li&s  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albrechtsberger 
bp  t  uved  on  his  pupil,  as  well  as^  the  '-nrc  with 
whicli  Beethoven  wrote  his  exercises,  and  the 
characteristic  way  in  which  he  neglected  them  in 
jmi  ti  1;.    He  al»o  ^jivc-s  his  rejv^'^ns  fnr  believing 
tiuit  the  letwona  did  nut  lasit  longer  than  March 
1 795.    The  impression  they  left  on  Albrechts- 
licrger  was  not  flattering  :    '  Havo  nothing  to 
do  with  him,'  paid  the  old  contrapuntist  to  an 
enquiring  lad,  'he  has  learnt  nothin;^,  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  deoent  style.''    In  fact 
what  was  a  contrapuntist  to  do  with  a  pupil  who 
retrarded  everything  in  musio— even  consecutive 
fifths*~as  an  open  ouestian,  and  also  thought  it 
a  good  thing  to  *lsam  oeeasionally  wMt  is 
according  to  rule,  that  one  11  a-,  hereafter  come 
to  what  is  oontnuy  to  rulel'^'*   Beside*  the 
lessons  with  Raydn  and  Albreehtsherger,  Mine 
exercises  exist  in  Italian  v(x-.al  ooniiKi«ition,  dating 
from  1793  to  1803,  and  showim;  that  Beethoven 
availed  himself  of  Salieri's  well>known  Idndasss 
to  nc'flv  nin.vir  i;iri>,  (■>  eulnnit  his  pieces  to  him. 
Salieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  the  division  of 
tiie  ItaUaa  syliaUes.  Another  mnnoiaa  whan 
he  consulted,  esjiecinllv  :n  his  early  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloyti  Forster,  to  whom  he 
remained  l<ng  and  greatlT  attadbed.*^ 

Meantime  Beethoven  Kept  up  mmmnnication 
with  Bonn.  On  Dec.  18,  92,  his  }x>or  fatlier  died, 
and  the  100  thalers  applied  to  the  support  of  his 
brothers  naturally  stopped.  On  B r  *  1  li  >  >  <  1 1 ' ap- 
plication, however,  the  grant  wnw  lillowe-^l  to  go 
on,  in  addition  to  his  own  pay.  iu^H  drew  and 
tran.sinitte<l  the  money  for  him.'*  The  Breunin!r» 
still  held  their  place  in  his  heart;  two  letters  to 
Eleonore,  full  of  affection,  are  preserved,  and  he 
mentions  having  also  written  twice  to  one  resident 
of  Bonn,  and  three  times  to  another.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  twelvemonth.  In  January 
1794  the  Elector  visited  Vienna,  and  with  the 
March  quarter-day  Beethoven's  allowance  ceased. 
In  the  following  October  the  Emperor  declared 
war  with  France,  Bonn  was  taken  poasession  of 
by  the  republiean  army,  and  the  Blaotor  fled. 
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?7ow  that  Beethovoii  ^■^  landed  m  VIonna — at 
it  turu«  out,  never  UL'  iin  u»  leave  it — aud  ia  left 
to  his  own  TCMttrees,  it  may  I  r-  ( "nvenient  to 
pftufie  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  sketch  hit 
cluuractctr  and  p«non  as  briutly  as  possible.  He 
hftd  alvwiy  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  aris- 
torr-iJ^v  of  Vienna.  Auiong  his  kindest  friends 
and  most  devoted  admirera  were  the  Prince  and 
Prififfw  Kari  Udhnowdcjr.  They  devoond  hia 
uaaic,  fr^vr  him  a  quartet  nf  valuable  instru< 
mmta '  for  the  peifonnanoe  of  it,  put  up  with  hia 
mptiem  and  eeeeutalditiea,  gave  nim  aa  annuity 
of  £'''0.  and  made  him  an  inn)ato  of  their  house 
foe  years.  He  was  also  frequently  at  the  houses 
of  Baron  van  Swielen,  Prince  LoUcowits,  Count 
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Fries,  and  other  noblemen,  at  once  leaders  of 
fiMluon  and  devoted  amateurs.  At  these  houses 
he  was  in  the  eoBitant  faaUt  of  playing,  and  in 
many  of  them  no  doubt  he  taught,  but  as  to  the 
aolki  results  of  thia  no  record  remains — nor  do  we 
know  the  pricea  which  he  obtained  for  his  pub- 
lished works,  or  Uie  ralue  of  the  dedications,  at 
this  period  of  his  career.  Musical  public,  like  that 
which  Kupported  the  numerous  concerts  flourish- 
ing in  London  at  Ihis  date,'  and  enabled  Salomon 
t**  riak  the  otix^noe  of  bringing  Haydn  to  Kntr- 
land,  there  was  none;  muiticians  weru  aiiuust 
directly  dapandant  en  the  appraolatka  of  the 

weiiltViv. 

That  lieethovaa  nhouid  have  been  so  much 
tnasured  hj  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  noiwlth- 
stan«iin^  his  perBonnl  drtiwbacks,  and  not\vith- 
atanding  the  gap  which  a^mrated  the  nobleman 
ftm  the  rotwker,  shows  what  an  immenaw  power 
there  mu?^  have  been  in  his  geniuB.  and  in  the 
abac^ute  simplicity  of  his  mind,  to  overcome  the 
ahfopfawas  er  Ua  naanen.  If  wo  aie  to  believe 

t]j<;  an-'Vi^otrii  of  hi-*  rMii'crr.j'K'iraries  his  s(-n?it.ivo- 
nesB  was  extreme,  his  temper  uagovemable,  and 
Ui  nMide  ef  expression  often  quite  nnjuatifialila. 
At  the  house  of  C< mnt  Browne,  when  playinj^  a 
duet  with  Bim,  a  jouag  nobleman  at  the  other  vad 
«f  the  ToampvaUedm  talking  to  a  lady:  aeveral 
attempts  to  quiet  him  having  failo*!,  Beethoven 
suddeidy  lifted  Ries's  hands  from  the  keyi^  lajr- 
tng  in  a  loud  voice  'I  play  no  loi^^  Ibr  auoh 
bogs ' ;  nor  would  he  toucn  aaothar  note  nor  allow 
Rt^  to  do  so,  though  entreateii  by  all. ^  On  another 
occasion,  when  living  in  the  house  and  on  the 
bnonlf  of  the  Iichnowiiqp%  the  prince,  knowing 
how  sensitive  Bef  thriv*>n  was  to  neglect,  ordered 
hi*  servaiiU  whenever  they  heard  lieethoven's 
beU  and  his  at  the  same  tmo  to  attend  to  Bee- 
thoven's first.  No  sooner  however  did  Beethoven 
diitrovcr  that  such  an  order  had  been  given  than 
he  enga(>ed  a  auvantof  hu  own  to  answer  his 
b«ll.*  I^nnng  one  of  the  reheantals  of  '  Leonora,' 
the  third  baAsoun  was  absent,  at  which  Beethoven 
was  furious.  Prince  Lobkowtta,  one  of  hia  best 
fri.r,  trie  A  t>  !:ii,_'h  nff  the  matter,  Ba\'tng  that 
as  the  hrst  and  second  were  there  the  absence 
of  the  tiiifd  oaold  not  be  of  any  great  ooDsaquenoe. 

■  Tbc^s  ««r*  ta  hkt  ptnttMloo  tut  vnon  ihhu  SO  jc«r<,  %nA  %n  itow  In 
0%*  SlbUoCaak  M  B«ritn.   rohl,  Jakrrtl«rirla  4f  C<m»rmit>-r>mm»  Ac 
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But  so  i>nplncr\Me  waa  Beethoven  that  !n  crossing 
the  I'latz  aitur  the  rehean»al  he  could  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz  Palace 
and  shouting  up  the  cntninoe,*  •  Lobkowitzsiclier 
EsMil' — 'ass  of  a  Lobkowitz.*  Any  attentpt  to 
deceive  him,  even  In  the  mmt  ubviooa  pleasantry, 
he  could  never  forgive.  When  ho  composed  the 
well-known  'An^mte  in  F'  he  played  it  to 
Ries  and  Krumpholz.  It  delighted  them,  and 
with  difficulty  they  indncid  him  to  repeat  it. 
From  Beethoven's  bouse  Kies  went  to  that  of 
Prince  Uohnowiky,  and  not  being  able  to  contain 
hini;7(  lf  played  what  he  c  iild  recollect  of  the  new 
piece,  and  the  Prince  being  equally  deljghted,  it 
was  repeated  and  repeitted  tOl  he  tao  oould  play 
a  portion  of  it.  Tlie  next  day  the  Prince  by  way 
of  a  joke  asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something 
wtiklh  he  had  been  emnposing,  and  thereupon 
played  a  large  portion  of  his  own  'Andante.* 
Beethoven  was  furious ;  and  the  result  waa  that 
Ries  was  never  again  allowed  to  hear  him  play  in 
private.  In  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven*^ 
ceasing  to  play  to  the  Prince*8  circle  of  friends.* 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  leogtli  of  friendship 
or  depth  of  tried  devc^n  prevented  him  fipom 
trffiting  those  whom  ho  eusport^Hh  however  un- 
justly, and  on  however  insurticicnl  grounds,  in 
tiie  most  soomfol  mamur.  Ries  haa  'deaoriibad 
one  such  painful  of'f  nrrenec  in  his  own  cns*^  ?i  pro- 
DOS  to  the  Westphalian  n^otiations ;  but  all  his 
friends  suffered  in  turn.  Even  poor  Schindler» 
whose  devotion  in  spite  of  cvcrv  dmwhack  was  so 
constant,  and  who  has  been  taunted  with  having 
'delivwed  himidf  body  and  soul  to  Beethoven,' 
had  to  suffer  the  most  shrini -ful  reproaches  be- 
hind his  back,  the  ii^ostice  of  which  ia  most  surely 
proved  by  the  ihot  that  they  are  dropped  as 
fi uddenl y  as  they  were  adopted.*  When  Morltz 
Lichnowsky,  Schuppanqgh,  and  Sohindler  were 
doing  their  utmoat  to  get  over  the  difBcultiea  of 
arranging  a  concert  for  the  performance  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  and  the  Maaa  in  D,  he 
suddenly  suspooted  iStum  of  aoms  nlteiior  pur- 
pose, and  dismissed  them  with  the  three  following 
notes:' — 'To  Count  liohnowaky.  Falsehooda 
I  despise.  Visit  me  no  more.  Hiere  will  be 
no  coMert.  Beethoven.*  'To  II err  Schindler. 
Visit  me  no  more  till  I  semi  fur  you.  No  concert. 
Beethoven.'  '  To  Uerr  Schuppatizigh.  Visit  me 
{beMurhe  er  mioA)  no  move.  1  give  no  eonoert. 
Beethoven.* 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
prodootiona— the  third  person  singular — ^in  which 
the  very  lowest  rank  onK-  i^^  riddrcssed,  seems  to 
open  us  a  little  duor  into  Jk^ethuven's  feeling 
towards  musicians.  When  Hummel  died,  two 
notes  fr<jm  I^thoven"  were  fniiiid  nni'tn.'  his 
papers,  which  tell  the  story  of  some  sudden 
violent  outbreak  on  Beethoven's  part.  'Kooune 
or  (the  same  scornful  style  as  before)  nicht  luelir 
zu  miri  er  ist  ein  falsoher  Hund,  und  falsche 
Htmde  hole  der  Sdihidar.  Baathoven,*  And 
though  this  was  followetl  by  an  i^l(K,'v  r. -hed 
in  the  moat  ultxa-atfectionate  and  floating  tenus^ 
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'  HeneDB  Nataerl,'  '  Dich  kiisat  dein  Beethoven,* 
and  to  en— vrt  the  impresmon  must  have  remained 
on  Hummel* s  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  on  bad  terma  with  modt  of  tbe  moriciana 
of  Vienna.  With  Haydn  he  seems  never  to  have 
beeu  rasUy  oordiaL  The  old  man'*  neglect  of  hia 
leoona  anUttered  him,  and  when  aftor  liearing 
his  first  three  Trios,  Hfty<ln,  no  iloubt  in  Hinccrity, 
ftdviwd  ium  not  to  publi«b  the  third,  which 
Beethoven  knew  to  1m  <he  beet,  it  wm  dUBottlt 
to  take  the  ailvice  in  any  otlier  light  than 
prompted  by  jealousy.  True  he  dedicated  his 
three  PEanofinie  Sonatae  (op.  a)  to  Ha3fdii,  and 
tbpy  met  in  the  conrert-rooin,  Imt  there  are  no 
signs  of  cordial  intercoune  between  them  after 
Xeethovan*e  ftnt  twelve  BMndia  in  Yiaina.  In 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic.  Haydn, 
though  at  the  head  of  living  com;x>ser8,  and  as 
original  n  geniiia  as  Beethnvrn  him^lf,  had 
nlw»\n  b<»en  punctilious,  Kubiuisbive,  HubHorvient 
to  etiquette.  Beethoven  waa  eniiucutly  in- 
dependent and  impatient  of  restraint.  It  was 
the  ol'l  wnrl  l  and  the  new — De  Brezd  and  Mira- 
beau  ^ — and  it  was  impofi&iblo  for  thtsiu  to  agree. 
They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel,  Haydn's 
taot  woold  prevent  that,  but  Haydn  iUdc*named 
Um  'the  Great  Mogul,'  and  Beethoven  retorted 
by  refusing  to  announce  lunu^elf  an  'Haydn's* 
•oholar,'  mod  when  they  met  in  the  straeit  tbeir 
temadci  were  tnifbrtunate,  and  the  antagooiam 
was  but  t^x)  evident. 

For  Salieri,  Eybler,  Gyrowetz,  and  Wejgl, 
able  men  and  renpec  table  oontrapnntiats,  he  had 
a  sincere  <?stet-ni,  though  little  more  intimate 
feeling.  Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
aa  legaided  Kaydn,  ha  himaelf  left  hia  diar> 
acteristio  visiting  card  on  Sjilteri's  table  as  hia 
'scholar ' — '  Der  Schuler  Beethoven  war  da.'  *  But 
with  the  oUier  moiioiaBa  of  Vienna,  and  the 
players  of  his  own  RtAnding,  Beethoven  felt 
no  restraint  on  open  war.*  Thqr  laughed  at  his 
eooentridties.  his  looks  and  Ida  Bou  dialect,* 
made  game  of  his  music,  and  even  trampled  ^  un 
it,  and  he  retorted  both  with  speech  and  bands. 
The  pianoforte  players  were  Hummel,  Woelfll, 
Lipawsky,  tielinek,  St-eilxjlt.  Sttilw-lt  had  diH- 
tiuctly  ckillcjigcd  liiui,'  had  been  as  thoroughly 
beaten  as  a  man  oould  viab,  and  from  that  day 
forward  would  never  again  meet  him.  Gelinek. 
though  equally  vanquished,  compensated  himself 
by  listening  to  Beethoven  on  all  occasions,  and 
•tealinghia  phraies*  and  harmonieib  while  Bee- 
fhoven  retorted  by  engaging  hie  next  lodging 
where  fielintk  cotdd  not  possibly  come  within 
the  sound  of  his  piano.  Woeltil  and  Hummel 
w«M  openly  pitted  i^;a{nst  him,  and  no  doobt 
there  Were  f)cnplo  V)  l>e  found  in  Vienna  in  I  795, 
as  there  are  in  London  in  1876,  to  stimulate 
audi  livalry  and  thus  divida  attiita  whom  a 

*  0»r!yle'«  FrwM*  Jl<wf»t<«ii,  bV.  t.  rh.  S.  *  R!ci.  p. 

»  .1t»  .Wo..  )..J.»'  I  ■>,-«.  1  in. 

*  U«  calU  U>«ni  hi*  '  dckdif  monoiei.'  Lettvr  to  Eleanorw  von 
Bfcnolng.  Not.  2.  «S.  »  Tbarer,  IL 

*  Xoieluch.  v«  ThftfFT,  U.IOH.  Bombenr  did  the  i«iim  thiikc  wcm 
jetn  lslf>r;  and  ire  Hpohr*!  curiam  stuiy  i4  hlia,  SMtUiiav,  l-M. 

*  Km  Uie  •ton  111  Kkr<,  p  10. 
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little  care  might  have  united.  Hanmid  is  said 
to  have  exc'lUil  him  in  clearness,  elegance,  and 
purity,  and  Woelffl's  proticiency  in  counterpoint 
waa  great,  and  his  huge  }ian<is  gave  him  ex- 
traordinan.'  command  of  tlie  keys;  but  for  fire, 
and  imagination,  and  feeling,  anid  wealth  of  ideas 
in  extempore  playing,  none  of  them  can  have  ap- 
proached Beethoven.  '  His  improvisation,*  says 
Cxemy/  'was  most  brilliant  aiud  striking ;  in 
whatever  oompany  he  might  bhanoa  to  n^  ha 
knew  how  to  produce  such  an  effect  ujK'n  every 
hearer,  that  fi%quently  not  an  eye  remained  dry, 
while  maniy  wo«ud  break  oot  into  load  sobs;  for 
there  was  something  ■ttoriderful  in  Ins  <  xpredsion, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  atid  oripnrtlity  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  spirited  style  of  rendering  them.* 
He  extempoHs  1  in  regular  'form,'  and  his 
variations — when  be  treaUxl  a  theme  in  that 
wav— wcM  not  nere  alterations  of  figure,  but 
real  develnpments  and  elaborations  of  tlio  subject. 
'No  artist,'  says  Ries,"  '  that  I  ever  iitiijtl  cAme 
at  all  near  the  height  which  Beethoven  atuined 
in  thi«  branch  of  jdaying.  Tlie  wealth  of  ideas 
which  forced  themselves  on  him,  tho  caprices  to 
which  he  Hurrendered  Kim— If^  the  variety  of 
treatment,  the  difficulties,  were  inexhaustible.* 
Even  the  Ahh6  Vogler's  admirers  were  compelled 
to  admit  as  much."  He  required  much  pressing, 
often  actual  foroe^  to  get  him  to  the  piano^  awi 
he  would  make  a  grimace  or  strike  the  keys  vnth 
tlji  1  ack  of  hia  hand  a!*  he  sat  down  ;  V>ut  when 
there  he  would  extemporise  for  two  hours  and 
even  more  al  a  time,  and  after  endhg  one  of  hia 
great  imjirovisations,  he  would  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  banter  his  bearers  on  their 
emotiona.  *We  artists,'  he  woidd  say,  *  don't 
wanttean^,  w--  wurit  :i[.;ilniisr.' At  other  times 
he  would  behave  as  if  iu«ullod  by  such  indications 
of  B3rmpathy,  and  call  Ua  admirers  Iboli^  aad 
spoiled  children. 

And  yet  no  outbtir^ts  of  thi?  kind  soem  to 
have  made  any  l)rea(h  in  the  r^^ard  with  whidi 
he  was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only  un- 
profusaiuual  mut^ical  socitsty  of  Vienna.  Certainly 
Beethoven  was  the  first  muuoiaa  who  had  ever 
ventured  on  8tich  in(!r]ienfVnre,  and  there  waa 
possibly  something  pi<piaui  jn  the  mere  novelty  ; 
but  the  real  secret  of  his  lasting  influence  must 
have  been  the  charm  of  his  personality — his 
entire  Biniplicity,  juiueJ  U>  his  prodigious  ^eoiua. 
And  he  enjoyed  good  society.  '  It  is  good,'  sMid 
he,  '  to  be  with  the  uistoeraqy ;  bat  one  must  be 
able  to  impress  them.*  ** 

This  personal  fascination  acted  most  strongly 
on  hia  immediate  friends— on  KromphoU  (who 
seems  to  have  played  tlw  part  of  Coleridge's 
humble  follower  John  ClieHter"),  on  the  some- 
what cold  and  self  possessed  Breuning.  as  well  aa 
on  Bies,  ZmericalL  Sdiindler,  Holz,  and  othen, 

who  had  not,  like  Haalinger  or  Strelcher.  any- 
thing to  gain  from  him,  but  who  suffered  hia 

•  Th«yer.  II.  IS. 

»  CicniT  flvM  tiM  fSftoot  li»nm  of  hli  hnprortatlmM.  Th«;«r.  I!. 
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mogbest  wot^a  and  moat  scvirvy  treatment,  and 
letarned  again  and  again  to  their  worship  with 
•itonidungeoiiitanoy.  Excepting  Breuning  none 
of  thcM  seem  really  to  have  had  his  confidence, 
or  to  hare  known  anything  of  the  inner  man 
which  lay  behind  the  rough  haak  of  his  exterior, 
and  yet  they  all  clang  to  him  as  if  they  had. 

Of  his  tonrs  de  force  in  {)«rfonnance  too  mach 
ia  perb&ps  made  in  the  books.  Uiti  trampoeing 
tke  OoBiMrto  in  C  into  Cf  at  rehearsal  was 
ft "v^^v  repeated  by  '  Woelffl  ;  wliile  hi?  playing 
tae  j.jano  part»  of  his  Horn  S<jaata,  hi«  Kreutxcr 
fimata,  or  his  C  minor  Concerto  without  book, 
or  difficult  piecf«i  of  Bach  at  first  sight,  is  no 
loorc  than  has  been  done  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
St^ndale  Bomett,  and  many  inferior  artists. 
No,  it  was  no  quality  of  this  kind  that  got  him 
the  name  of  the  'giant  among  players';  but  the 
kItiiMi  and  «leTati<m  of  his  ttjk^  aad  his  great 
r-:^-,-r  of  rxprr?^ion  in  ?lnv.-  movements,  which 
wliea  exercised  on  his  own  noble  music  fixed  his 
haaim  and  nuMle  than  insenaible  to  any  fitolta 
of  polish  or  mere  mechanism. 

It  was  not  man  alone  who  were  attracted  by  him, 
In  wm  «b  equal  fawoinfte  with  ih«  ladies  of  the 
Ooort.   The  Princess  Lichnowsky  watched  over 
Ud— M  Madame  van  Braunins  had  done — like 
a  noihflr.'  The  Countoaaea  QtSknhag  and  Br- 
(li'dy.  Um  Princess  Odeacalchi,  the  Baroness 
£rtmann,  the  sisters  of  the  Count  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  many  more  of  the  reigning  beauties 
of  )n«Bna  admed  him,  and  would  bear  any 
rodeoess  from  him.    These  yoang  ladies  went 
to  his  loilgings   or   received   him  at  their 
paU<  13  as  it  suited  him.    He  would  storm  at 
the  ka^t  inattention  durir<T'  their  le«*rms,  and 
would  t<?ar  up  the  music  and  throw  it  about.' 
He  mjiy  bare  used  the  snuffers  aa  a  toothpick  in 
Madame  Ertmann's  drawing-room;   but  wliin 
ftlie  lost  her  child  he  was  admitted  to  couiiolo 
Imt;  and  when  Mendelssohn  aaw  her*  fifteen 
years  later  she  doted  on  his  memory  and  recalled 
the  smallest  traits  of  his  character  and  behaviour. 
He  %rai  eonatantly  in  love,  and  though  hia  taste 
was  very  prmr'-  -lous.*  yet  it  is  probably  quite 
true  that  the  uiajority  of  hia  attachments  was  for 
WMDsn  of  nuilc,  and  thai  ihey  w«m  returned  or 
fnfferif].    Unlike  poor  Schubert,  whose  love  for 
the  Counteea  Marie  Est^hazy  was  so  carefully 
cnwaaled,  Beatitcww  made  no  aeeret  of  m§ 
attachments.    ^lany  of  them  are  perpetuated  in 
the  dedicationa  of  his  sonatas.  That  in  £b  (op.  7 ), 
dedicated  to       Coontesa  Babette  de  Keglevics, 
was  called  in  allu.sion  to  him  and  to  her,  '  die 
vfiiiebte.'   To  other  ladies  he  writes  in  the  most 
intimate,  nay  aflectionate  stylo.    Ho  addrnawa 
the  Baronesa  Ertmann  by  her  Christian  name 
as  'Liebe.  werthe,  Dorothea  Cacilia,'  and  the 
Coontesa  Erdikly— whom  he  called  his  confessor 
— as  'Liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  Grafin.'* 
Ihajo'a  invoatiigiaiioina'  have  deitxoyod  tho  ro- 

■Tham.ILaS. 
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mance  of  hia  impending  marriage  with  Giulietta 
Guiociaidi  (afterwards  Countess  GaUenbei^) ; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  story  haa  been  ao  long 
believed  shows  its  abstract  probaUIity.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  attachments  were  all 
honourable,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  im- 
morality. *  Oh  God  t  let  me  at  last  find  her  who 
i.H  (If  -^tinf  fl  to  be  mine,  and  ir>>o  ^hall  stnvjthfn 
vie  Hi  luiiU.^  Those  were  ius  seutimentB  aa  lo 
wedded  love. 

His  dedications  have  been  mentioned.  The 

Eractice  seems  virtually  to  have  begun  with 
im,*  to  have  sprung  from  the  equal  and  in* 
tinifite  rf>ln.tifn  in  %\'hich  he  —  earlietit  among 
ntusicians — ^ stood  to  his  distinguished  friends; 
and  when  ena  looks  down  tho  ]iat»*-fipom  op.  i  to 
op.  135 — unsuqiassed  even  by  any  later  compoeer 
— and  remembers  that  the  majority  were  inspired 
by  privato  IHonddiijp,'*  and  that  cmlT  •  miiMfitj 
8])eak  of  remuMcatioii^  it  it  impoMiUo  not  to  M 
astonished. 

Fonnal  nl^on  he apponnily  had  none;  Uo 

religious  observances  were  on  a  par  with  his 
mannen.  It  ia  Strang  that  the  Bible  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  ef  hia  &Tooiite  hoikn. 

Ho  onco  says  to  a  friend,"  '  It  happens  to  bo 
Sundsjy,  and  I  will  4|uote  yoa  something  out  of 
the  Ghnpel— Lore  ooo  another*;  hat  aneh 

references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  was  really 
and  deeply  religious,  'striving  sacredly  to  fulfil 
all  the  dutiea  imposed"  on  him  by  humanity, 
God,  and  nature,'  and  full  of  trust  in  God.  love 
to  man,  and  real  himiility,  is  shown  by  many  and 
many  a  sentence  iu  his  letters.  And  that  in 
moments  of  emotion  his  thoughts  turned  up- 
wards is  touchingly  shewn  by  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn — 'Gott  allein  int  umier  Herr' — which 
Mr.  Nottebohm"  has  unearthed  from  a  sketch* 
book  of  the  year  iSi8,  and  which  Beethoven 
has  himself  noted  to  have  been  written,  '  Auf 
dem  Wege  Abends  zwischen  den  nnd  auf  den 
Bei^en.'  The  f  ill  wing  passatjcs.  which  he 
copiui  out  Ikimaelt  and  kept  constantly  before 
him,  aerved  him  aa  a  kind  of  Greed,  and  nun  up 
his  theology: — 
I  am  that  which  is. 

I  am  all  that  is.  that  was,  and  that  shall  ho. 

No  mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veil. 

He  is  alone  by  Himsolf,  and  to  Him  alone  do 
an  things  owe  their  being. 

IIuw  he  turned  his  tlieolog^y  into  practic<>  is 
well  exemplified  in  hia  alteration  of  Moschelea' 
pioos  inscription.  At  ^  end  of  his  arraiiigi^ 
ment  of  Fidelio  Moscheles  had  written  '  Fine. 
With  Gods  help.*  To  this  Beethoven  added, 
•  0  man,  help  thyaelf.'** 

In  his  oany  Vienna  days  ho  attempted  to  dna 

*  Slnrart't  fix  qnut«U  kr«  dMlle«t«>t  to  Hkrdn.  Imt  tht«  b  quite  u 
excrpitcm.  MsifcSaJieilteaSQ— >asrUrolttL»aSoa.>B«aiwol 

hU  prMtks*. 
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tn  tbd  fiuiluon,  wore  silk  stockings,  pemique,  long 
boots,  and  sword,  carried  a  double  eye-glass  aud  a 
■eftl-riiw.  But  dx«n  must  have  been  as  onbeaimUe  j 
to  idmJ  as  sttqaetto,  and  it  did  not  last ;  *he  I 

waa  nieniily  dretised,*  Siiys  one  of  his  ailorers, 
'  and  verr  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  iK^tUitj  and 
fine  fMUnf,  Mid  highly  oolUvsted.**  Cseray 
first  eaw  him  in  LIh  own  n.>«>m,  anJ  there  his 
beard  was  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  his  black 
hair  stood  up  in  a  tliiok  shodc,  h»  ean  were 
filleil  V,  it)i  w  ol  which  had  apparently  been 
soaked  iu  mmn  yellow  substance,  and  his  clothes 
wera  made  of  »  bwee  hairy  ■feoff,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  Robinst  n  (Vusn'^.    But  we  Imow 
that  he  never  wore  hjs  good  clothes  at  home;' 
ttfe  tiiy  lete  the  impression  he  usually  made  was 
not  so  questionable  as  thin.    Those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  were  often  charmed  by  the 
eager  conliulity  of  his  address,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  bearishness  and  gloom*  wLi -h  rv-  n  then 
were  aUribnted  to  hiia.   His  face  uiuj  have  been 
Ugly,  but  all  admit  that  it  was  remarkably  ex- 
pressive, n  la  t  in  thought  ani!  iib^tractod 
Lis  look  would  aaturally  be  gloomy,  and  at  such 
times  it  WM  useless  to  expect  attention  from 
hun ;  but  on  recognising  a  friend  his  smile  was 
peculiarly  genial  and  winning.'    He  had  the 
nraadth  of  jaw  which  distinguishes  so  many 
men  of  great  intellect ;  the  mouth  firm  ud  de> 
termined,  the  lips  protruded  with  a  look  almost 
of  fierceness:  but  his  e^eswere  the  b-]>ecial  feature 
of  the  face,  and  it  was  in  them  thiU  the  eaniflstne«i 
mi  iinoerity  of  his  character  beamed  ibrUt.  They 
were  black,  not  laxge  but  bright,  and  when  I 
under  the  iafluenoe  of  inspiratioa — the  raptut  of  i 
Madsme  von  firemung— they  dilated  in  a  peotdlar 
way.   Hia  he^d  was  large,  the  forehead  both  high 
and  broad,  and  the  hair  abundant.    It  was 
originally  black,  bat  in  tiie  last  years  of  hie  life, 
though  as  thick  as  ever,  became  quite  white, 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  red  colour*  ' 
of  his  oomplezion.  Bsaidormotisteclieheiievflr  j 
Wfirc.    His  tr<  th  v^cre  very  white  and  regular,  ! 
aud  good  up  to  Ilia  death  ;^  in  laughing  he  i 
shewM  them  moeh.   The  portntlti  tmi  busts ' 
nf  Tleethoven  are  with  few  exceptions  more  or 
leiw  u>  blame;  they  either  idealise  him  into  a 
sort  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  or  they  rob  him  of  all 
cxpreisfcion.    It  must  have  been  a  diflScuIt  faoe  ; 
to  take,  because  of  the  constant  variety  in  its  ' 
repression,  ae  well  aa  the  impatienoe  of  the 
sitter.    The  most  trustworthy  •likeness^  jire 
(l)  the  miniature  by  Homenuuin,  taken  lu  ii>02, 
and  photo^aphed  in  Breuning's  '  Schwariutpa- 
nierhaua'  {Vienna,  1874)  ;  (i)  the  head  by  La-  I 
trunne,  engraved  by  Hufel,  and  ^badly)  by  Kiedel  | 
tb»  A.  M.  2^1817;  (3)  thttlitttolbU  length 


*  *  It  b  M  o^)aet  to  nw  to  h4T«  mt  Iwlr  drewed.'  n;*  hi.  k  vnpot 
to  aaMTCtt  friiv  pvHipwl  itet  BceaaiiiUilimnit.  i'cb.Mk  lUL 

■  VwiolMiaillMtais.  in 'nMirtr.it  171     ■  Utt«ral4«nia^mBb 

«  Spohr.  SMMhU^.  im.  B.  B.  In  Tb«7«r  11. 2n. 

*  Kocblltl.  fmr  Frtmmda  d.  T<Mihnu<.  W.  Xi) ;  tnd  the  ctiMinlng 
teconol  (bf  %  T,\t^  nf  Dr.  Burner!  tn  the  Umrmvmitm,  OacUCiSk 

*  Mr  JiiUiit  Jknritin'*  rrruU'citon. 

T  BmrnloK,  Atu  Atm  Sfh%tonit»min  fciw>.  1>.  87. 

■  IhMriayiiMb  UnMla  mrpofw  to  kIt«  thew  two  pntnlli,  w 
fMl«f«lMiMMr»iiitSflallk»ifca  eiSliiwT  eocnrtocs.  tlwSmtor 
Hm  two  SuavMliltaMfMt  M  iMftai  bwn  Mot  br  PiiIShm  lo 


BESTHOYEN'. 

sketch  by  Lyier,  to  the  aoeoraey  of  which  Breoo> 
ing  exprt  -saly  ti'Ktifies,  except  that  the  hat  should 
be  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all  on  one  side. 


He  was  below  the  middle  height — not  more  than 
5  feet  5  inches ;  but  broad  across  the  shoulders 
and  very  firmly  built — '  the  image  of  strength.*  • 
His  hands  wa?e  much  covered  with  hair,  the  fingers 
strong  and  short  (he  cotdd  barely  span  a  tenth), 
and  the  tips  broad,  as  if  presssd  out  with  long 
practtring  fhmi  early  youth.  He  was  Tery 
particular  as  to  the  uuxle  of  hoMitig  tfie  hand-t 
and  placing  the  fingers,  in  which  he  waa  a 
follower  of  Emsstnl  &oh,  whoee  Method  he  em- 

Eloytd  iu  his  earlier  days.   Iu  extempore  playing 
e  used  the  pedal  £ar  more  than  one  would 
expect  from  his  piibllidied  sonatas,  and  tida  made 

his  quick  j)la_\in;^  confii-  !,  Vnt  in  Aittujioa  Jm 
played  with  divine  cleiurntaM  and  expressian." 
His  attitude  at  the  piano  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
dignified,  with  no  approach  to  grimace,  except  to 
bend  down  a  little  towards  the  keys  as  his  deafhees 
increased."  Thiifi  is  remazkaUe^  beeaose  aa  m 
c<inductor  hia  motions  ^a-  re  most  cxtravagnnt." 
At  a  piaiiiMsimo  he  would  crouth  down  so  a«  to 
be  lUdden  by  the  desk,  and  then  as  the  erttcendo 
increa«<-'l,  u-n  ;!d  gra<lijally  ri.--e,  l>catint;;  all  the 
time,  uuljI  at  the  Jurtissiiuu  he  woidd  Bpring  into 
the  air  with  his  arms  extended  as  if  ^iTN"g  to 
float  on  tlio  clouils.  When,  ns  was  sometimes 
the  catie  after  he  became  deaf,  he  lost  his  place, 
and  th^  motions  did  not  coincide  with  the 
music,  the  effect  was  very  unfortunate,  though 
not  so  unfortunate  as  it  would  have  been  had 

tntrd  the  pluck  ur  iwttttj  tMtiaUoD*.'-£MW  cl>.  iilij. 
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he  hinuelf  been  aware  <d  the  mistake.  In  the 
otdMitM,  w  al  the  pbmo,  he  wae  urgent  in 

demanding  expression,  exiict  attention  to  piano 
and  fvrUt  and  the  slightest  shades  of  nuance, 
and  to  lanpe  raioto.  Generally  speaking  he 
was  extremely  oourteons  to  the  band,  thouj^'h 
tu  this  rule  there  were  now  and  theu  exceptiuiui. 
Though  BO  easily  made  angry  his  pains  as  a 
t-jacher  must  have  been  great.  'Unnaturally 
patient,'  says  one  pupil,'  *he  would  liavo  a  paa- 
sa^ro  repeated  a  ilozen  times  till  it  was  to  his 
mind';  '  iiitinit«_'ly  strict  in  tho  smallest  detail,* 
says  aiintiier,'  '  until  the  right  ri  nduring  waa 
obtained.'  'CMnpaxatively  careless'  as  to  the 
right  notes  being  played,  but  angry  at  onoe  at 
any  failure  in  expresmon  or  nuance,  or  in  ap- 
prehension of  the  character  of  the  piece ;  saying 
ihaA  the  fiial  mi^  be  an  aooiden^  bat  that 
tin  other  riiowed  wsnft  of  knowledge,  or  feeling, 
or  atttintion.'  What  his  practice  waa  as  to  ru- 
muneratioo  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  m  aoma  eaaaa  ha  iroald  aeeepi  no  pay  from 
hLs  pupils. 

His  simplicity  and  abienoe  of  mind  were  now 
and  then  oddly  shown.  He  eonld  not  be  brought 

U<  ':n :'T?t;in  l  w7iv  hi-(  »tandin>^  in  his  niyht-siiirt 
at  the  open  window  should  attract  notice,  and 
aeked  wHh  perfect  riinnHdif  *  what  tboee  d<— — d 

Ix  v^  wpr<-  }i  -T'irL"  rxt '*  At  Penzing  in  1833  he 
•h^ved  at  iu«  wuuiuw  in  iuU  view,  and  when  the 


pe(K»le  oollecied  to  see  him,  changed  bis  lotlging 
rather  than  ftnake  the  piaetiee.*  Like  Newton 

he  was  unconscious  that  he  had  not  dined,  and 
urged  on  the  waiter  payment  fur  a  meal  which 
he  had  neither  ordered  nor  eaten.  Ue  forgot 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  horeo  nntil  recalled 
to  the  fact  hy  a  lung  bill  fur  its  kt^p.  In  fact 
he  was  not  made  for  practical  life ;  never  oould 
play  at  rnrfl:^  nr  darif^p,  drMi'ivl  f  vf'rythin<^  that 
ho  took  into  Lib  h.Lii  l.-i,  iuiii  overtiircw  the  ink 
into  the  piano.  He  cut  him«elf  horribly  in 
shavint^.  'A  disorderly  crtaturo' ^oiu  unordi-nt- 
licher  Mensch)  waa  his  own  descriptiun,  and  '  cia 
kotifu»er  Kerl'  that  of  hie  doctor*  who  wisely 
added  the  saving  clause  '  though  he  may  still  be 
the  cfreatest  genius  in  the  world.'  His  ordinary 
handwriting  was  terrible,  and  supplied  him  with 
nuMur  a  joiu.  <  Yesterday  I  took  a  lettw  myaelf 
to  the  poet-office,  and  waa  adced  when  it  waa 

nieaut  to  go  to.  From  which  I  »ee  that  my 
writing  isasoftenmiduudecstoodaalammyaelf.'' 
It  waa  the  eame  twenty  y eata  befnra — '  tlna  earned 
writing  that  I  caimot  alter.'*  Much  of  his 
diflioiilty  probably  arose  from  want  of  pens^ 
wUeh  ha  often  bcffs  from  Zmeakall  and  Brean> 
ing;  for  s^iiuj  uf  his  MSS.  *  .iri  .is  ■  lear  and 
tlowing  aa  thuee  of  Mozart,  and  tiiere  i«  a  truly 
nohia  ehanwter  in  tiie  writing  of  aoma  of  Us 
letters,  e.  g.  that  to  Mr.  Broadwood  ^Mtt  p.  194)^ 
of  which  we  |^ve  the  signaturo. 


Notwithstanding  his  illegible  hand  Beethoven 
was  a  oonwderable  letter  writer.  Tho  two  col- 
lectiooa  pnblished  by  Nohl  contain  721,  and 
these  are  probably  not  more  than  half  of  those 
he  wTOte.'*^  Not  a  large  number  when  compared 
with  thoee  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  Mozart — both 
of  whom  died  ao  «wly,< — but  large  under  all  the 
dremnatanoea.  *Good  letters*  they  eannot  be 
called.  Tliey  contain  no  deiscriptions  or  graces 
of  style:  they  are  often  clumsy  and  iaourreot. 
Bnt  they  are  alio  often  eminently  Interesting 
fn»m  lj«-in^  km  !i.  imfull  of  the  writer's  personality. 
They  are  ail  concerned  with  himeelfc  hia  wants 
and  wlahei^  his  joys  and  aomwa;  aometimes 
when  they  speak  of  his  deafnegs  or  hia  ill  healtli, 
or  oonfaas  his  faulu  and  appeal  to  the  affection 
of  hia  eorieepondent,  they  overflow  with  feeling 
ftnd  rise  into  an  affecting  eIo<]uence,  but  always 
to  til©  point.  Of  these,  tho  letters  to  W^ler 
and  Eleanore  von  Brcuning,  and  that  to  his 
bn>ther8  (called  hia  'Will'),  are  fine  specimens. 
Man^  of  thoee  addressed  to  his  nephew  are  inex- 
liranblytoaeUng^  But  hia  letten  are  often  veiy 

iWms^^  •Om*Mi«dl«itaf«.tansf«r.lkM& 

•  nrMsiBs.a.41  ■ihsvw.ii.m 

r "        ~    -  -  


short.  Partly  perhaps  from  his  deafness,  and 
partly  from  some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  often 
write  a  note  wh<ae  a  verbal  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  oonvenient.  One  constant 
characteristic  la  tiie  fun  they  contain.  Swift 
himself  never  made  worse  puns  with  more  plea* 
aoret  or  devised  qoeerer  tpelUing"  or  more  juiier* 
able  rhymes,  or  beetowed  more  nidcnamea  on  Ma 
friends.  Krumpholz  is  'ray  fool*;  he  himself  is 
' the  Generalissimua^'  HaaliDger  'the  Adjutant,* 
Sehindler  'the  Samothraeian'  and  *Papageno'; 
Schuppanzigh  is  *Fid«taff ' ;  Bernard,  '  Bernardus 
non  banotua ' ;  Leideadorf  is  '  X>orf  dee  Leidee' ; 
Hoffintfan  is  ad^orsd  to  be  'kein  H^Iflnann.* 
Kuhhiu  ia  '  Kiihl  nicht  lau,*  and  go  on.  Nor 
are  they  always  cotnmt  U  f^^*  ^  when  he 
addreaiea  Hds  aa  *lieber  Hols  vom  Kreuae 
Christi,'  or  Rpnstrophisra  *  JMonweur  Fried»  rich, 
nomrae  Litxl&riich.'  bometiuies  such  names  bite 
deeply : — his  brother  J  ohann  is  the  '  Braineater,' 
'  Pseudo-brother,*  or '  Asinus,'  and  Caspar's  widow 
the  *C^ueen  of  Night.'  No  one  is  spared.  A 
to  Connt  Hoiits  LiduMnrsfcy ; 


•  LattBT lo  ftmoi^  Ant*!;  1^ 

•  for  InMamft  MS.  of  tlwB  Skt  OonoMto,  fbnnerlj  In  pnwiiiliiii ol 
llr.PmS.  »nsrM^M»fala.cM 
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Heir  Gni,  An  Mil  rfb  Seiukf.*    Th«  UMcdote 

about  his  brother  already  nllmlMl  to  5>  a  rn^f-  in 
poini.^  Joba&n,  who  Uved  ou  hi«  owu  prupertj, 
oaUed  on  him  on  Mine  Jour  tU  fUt,  and  left  ma 
canl  "Johann  van  Boethoven,  Gutsbcsitzor'  (land 
proprietor),  which  Beethoven  immediately  jre> 
turned  after  writing  on  the  faaok  'L.  vaa 
rH-t'thoven.  Hirnbesitzer '  (brain  proprietor). 
This  foiidnen  for  joking  penraded  hie  talk 
•lao;  he  Hked  a  hoi»e<4hnwty  and  delivned  it 
with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  waa  fond  of  horse-play,  and  that  not  always 
in  good  taste.  The  stories — some  of  them  told 
by  himself — of  his  tluowing  books,  plates,  eggs, 
at  the  Bcrvants  ;  of  his  pouring  the  dish  of  stow 
over  the  head  uf  the  wftit<;r  who  lind  served  iiim 
wningly ;  of  the  wii>p  of  goat's  beard  sent  to  the 
lady  who  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  IjIb  liair — are 
ail  iuiiUuiucs  of  it.  No  one  ha<i  a  sharper  eye 
or  earlbr  a  joke  when  it  told  on  another.  He 
was  never  tired  of  retailing  the  delicious  story  of 
Simon  the  Buhemiau  tenor  who  in  singing  the 
sentence  'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transformed  it 
into '  Au  !  fwa  !  Sartellen  Thee  ! *•  But  it  must  Ik; 
cunfeetted  that  his  ear  and  his  enjoyment  were  less 
keen  when  the  joke  waa  a|(ainet  himsdf.  Whoit 
at  Berlin  in  171)6  he  interrupted  Ilimmel  in  the 
middle  of  an  improvisation  to  ask  when  he  was 
going  to  begin  in  earnest.  Bnt  when  Hinunel, 
months  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  tl  at  the  latest 
invention  in  Berlin  was  a  lantern  for  the  blind, 
Beethoven  not  only  with  oharaoteristic  simplidty 
did  not  see  the  joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  was  furious,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  correspondent. 

The  simplii  ity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  so 
many  of  hie  characteristic  traits,  while  it  gave 
an  extraordinary  force  and  frcKhuomt  to  much 
that  he  did  and  said,  must  often  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  those  who  had  intcrcourae  with 
him.  One  of  his  motit  serious  quarrels  arose 
from  his  divulging  the  name  of  a  vory  old  and 
j!!«^T>!:ite  friend  who  \\vA  cautioned  him  privately 
»i;;iin.->t  tme  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  secresy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarrassment  which  giich  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
rulfls  of  life  must  have  caused,  lioohlttz  d^ri  bes 
the  impraanoB  he  reosiTed  from  him  that  of 
a  very  aMc  man  reared  on  a  desert  ij'land,  and 
suddenly  brought  fireeh  into  the  world.  One 
litde  trait  from  Bvenaings  roooUeetione  ez' 
emplifies  this — that  after  walkini:,'  in  the  rain 
he  would  enter  the  living  room  of  the  house  and 
nt  onoe  shake  the  water  from  hie  hat  all  over 
thp  fnmittire,  rci,'ardlesM,  or  ratlier  quite  unaware, 
of  the  damage  he  was  doing.  His  ways  of  eating 
In  his  later  years  became  quite  unbearable. 

One  fruitful  .source  of  diffieulty  in  practical  life 
was  his  lodgings.  His  changes  of  residence  were 
Innnmeiable  daring  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
life  in  Vienna;  it  is  inipoHsible  to  disentani^de 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Lichnowakys 
took  him  Into  tibeir  house,  and  there  for  some 
years  he  had  nominally  »  jnsd  d  terre;  bnt  with 


I  SclkliidkraatsUUb 


I  all  the  indidfenoe  of  the  Firinee  and  FthwaH 

the  restraint  of  beini,'  forced  to  dress  for  dinner, 
of  attending  to  definite  hours  and  di;hiute  ruiei) 
waa  too  mnoh  for  him,  «nd  he  appears  very  aoon 
to  have  taken  a  lodg^ing  of  hit*  ("wn  in  the  town, 
which  lodging  he  was  constantly  changing.  la 
1803,  when  aa  opets  wae  oootemplated,  m  IhmI 
fr.  e  quartera  at  the  theatre,  which  came  to  sn 
end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in  1804. 
A  few  monUki  later  and  ne  wae  again  lodged  in 
the  theatre  free.  At  Baron  Pasqualati's  house  on 
the  ramparts  he  bad  rooms — with  a  beautiful 
look-out' — which  were  usually  kept  for  him, 
where  he  would  take  refuge  wiieii  oompoangt 
and  be  denied  to  every  one.  Btit  even  with 
thiisi  he  had  &  separate  and  fresh  quarter  neaflj 
every  w  inter.*  In  summer  he  hated  the  city,  and 
iiptnllv  followed  the  Vienna  custom  of  leaving 
tile  iiot  etreeta  for  the  delicious  wo<xled  enviroos 
of  Hetasendorf,  Heiligenstadt,  or  Dobling,  st  that 
time  little  villa-^'es  absolutely  in  the  country,  or 
fur  Mddling  or  Baden,  further  offl  To  this  he 
•  looked  Ibrwaid  with  the  delight  ef  n  ohild. .. . 
Xo  mim  on  earth  loves  the  comitry  more.  Woods, 
trees,  and  rooks  give  the  response  which  man  re- 
quires.' *  Every  tree  seems  to  say  Holy,  ^  lisly.' 
Here,  as  alreatly  remarked,  he  was  out  of  dDors 
for  hours  together,  wandering  in  the  woodsy  or 
iittuig  in  tlw  Wk  of  a  &Touri(e  lime4rae  in  tlie 
Schonbrunn  garilens*  sketch  book  in  baud;  hers 
his  inspiration  flowisd,  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  'Monnt  of  OUree,'  *Fide1io,*  the  'Eroitt 
Symphony.'  and  the  majority  of  his  grc-it  worki 
were  sketched  and  re-sketched,  and  erased  and 
re*written,  uid  by  slow  degrees  Imragfat  br  en 
to  perfection. 

His  difficulties  with  his  lodgings  are  not  hard  to 
understand  ;  sometimes  he  quarrelled  with  them 
because  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  rooms,  and 
he  loved  the  light ;  (+oineliiiiej<  the  landlord  inter- 
fered. Like  otlier  men  of  genius  who(k>  appearance 
would  Seem  to  belie  the  tact,  Beethoven  waa  CK« 
tremely  fi>ntl  of  washing.'  He  would  pour  water 
backwards  aud  fumards  over  his  hands  for  a  luiig 
time  together,  and  if  at  such  timea  a  musical 
thought  struck  him  and  he  became  absorbed,  he 
would  go  uu  until  the  whole  fioor  was  swimming; 
and  the  water  had  found  its  way  through  the 
ceiling  into  the  room  beneath.  On  one  occasion 
he  abandoned  a  lodging  fior  which  he  had  paid 
heavily  in  adTaooe^  beeanae  hit  landlomi.  Baron 
l'rim:iy.  iuiiisted  on  taking  off  his  h  it  to  him 
whenever  they  met.  One  of  the  most  momcntoos 
of  hit  dianges  waa  1804.  After  he  wae  toned 
out  of  his  lodgings  nt  theatre  Bct.'tlioven  and 
Stephen  Breunii^  inhabited  two  sets  of  rooms  ia 
a  bttiUHng  ealled  the  ilo(Ae  Uwu.  Aa  eaoh  set 
WAS  large  enough  for  two,  Beethoven  so<^>u  mo  ved 
into  Breuning'a  rooms,  bat  nq^^Uicted  to  give  tba 
nao— aiy  notioe  to  the  landlord^  mri  thua  nllcca 
time  fimnd  tihni  he  had  both  MlpiiigB  on  hit 

*  Thayer.  II.  TK 

*  8c«  th«  list  for  1«2.  S,  mnd  4.  to  Breuaiiw.  «3-4A. 

*  Uiter  U>  Mme.  von  Droadlck.  M«(i.iI«>Sl:  an  to  ARaA.lr 
JoU'H.  M*y  T,.  \*\\  and  k>  Hamrhlrt.  II»,MS,  X,«lw.tt.«a 
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kands  at  once.  The  res  alt  was  a  yiolent  quar- 
rel,  which  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden,  and 
^traii^'wl  the  two  friends  for  a  time.  We  have 
Bet,-thoven  v  rsion  of  the  affidrllltWO  letk;rs  to 
Kit's — July,  and  July  24, 1S04 — ansjy  implacable 
IclterSt  but  throwing  a  titronj^  light  oa  hid  cha- 
ncier and  circumrtMioes,  showing  that  it  was 
not  the  of  the  money  that  provoked  hiui,  T>ut 
an  imputation  of  meanueii.'j;  thovving  further  that 
here,  as  so  often  ehwwhere,  his  brother  was  his  ' 
crU  goniun:  and  contuilill^  otiUT  Jijglily  iiitsfest- 
ing  personal  traits. 

Biiides  tlM  diffieoltiot  of  the  apaitments  there 
were  thc^  with  servants.  A  mrin  who-q  prin- 
cspies  W&9  BO  severe  as  to  make  him  say  of  a 
■emn*  who  had  told  a  Uaahood  that  she  was 
not  pure  at  heart,  and  thereff  rc  could  not  'make 
good  soup ;  who  punished  im  cook  for  the  stale- 
nMi  of  the  eggs  oy  thronHog  tho  whole  baloh  at 
her  one  by  one,  and  who  distrusted  the  expend* 
itars  of  evorv  halfoouiv — ^must  have  had  much  to 
eoBtood  wiu  in  nu  kitdMn.  Tho  books  giv« 
full  details  on  t!iis  subject,  which  need  not  l>e  , 
repeated,  and  indeed  are  moro  unploaaant  to 
oontemplato  tiian  man j  oiher  dimwbadkB  and  <Ba* 
toMses  of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  money  was  no 
object  to  him,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  purse  were 
always  open  to  his  friends.'  But  after  the  charge 
nf  hi  J  nepliew  was  thrust  upon  his  hands  a  great 
change  in  thi.i,  as  iu  other  respects,  came  over 
Ub.  After  18 1 3  complaints  of  want  uf  oiuney 
aboimd  in  his  lett'jr^,  and  he  nisorted  to  all 
poeedblc  means  of  obtiiinitii,'  it.  The  sum  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  iiive.st  after  the  oongress 
he  considered  aa  put  by  for  his  nephew,  and 
therefore  not  to  touched,  and  he  succeeded  iu 
maintaining  it  till  his  donth. 

It  ig  hanJ  to  arrive  at  any  cert.iin  conclusion 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  Beethoven' a  d«jat'- 
nsas,  owii^  to  the  Ta^enoH  of  the  information. 
IMfficiilty  of  hearing  appears  first  to  have  shuwn 
itaelf  about  r798  in  ainj^iog  and  buzzing  in  his 
mt%  lorn  of  power  to  dittingidili  wtnds,  though 
he  could  hear  the  tones  of  voice,  and  ffrent  dislike 
u>  fnAltwi  loud  noise.  It  was  even  then  a  subject . 
of  the  giealest  pehi  to  his  tendtive  nature  ;* 
like  Byron  with  hi.s  clu1>foot  ho  lived  in  morbid 
dread  of  bia  infirmity  being  observed,  a  temper 
whieb  luitarally  often  kept  him  silent  *  and  when 
afew  years  later'  he  found  hlm>ielf  unable  to  hear 
the  pipe  of  a  peasant  playing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  open  air,  it  threw  lum  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  evoked  the  well-known 
}-*UT  to  his  brother  in  1802,  which  goes  by  the 
of  bis  WilL  Still  many  of  the  anecdotes 
ef  hia  baharonr  in  aociety  show  that  during  the 
(parlv  years  of  the  century  his  deafness  was  but 
|««rlial  ;  nnd  Kim,  intimate  aa  he  with  hiH 
master,  a<lmits  that  he  did  not  know  it  till  told* 
by  S.  Breuninfj.  It  is  obvious  from  Schindler'a 
statement  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  hear 
tha  ftiMbmnmB  in  thatnaa  abova  him  when 
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he  was  composing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1807 
and  1 808.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  the  malady.  In  1805  he  was 
able  to  judge  sevanfy  of  the  nuiinca  in  the 
rehearsal  of  his  opera.  In  1^:07,  1S09,  1813  he 
conducted  perfuruiances  of  his  own  works.  In 
1 8 1 4  he  played  hia  B  flat  trio— his  last  appearance 
in  publif'  in  concerted  music.  From  1816  to  iSi8 
he  mtid  an  car  trumpet.^  At  the  opemng  of  the 
Josephatadt  Theatre  in  182a.  he  ooodoofced  tiio 
performance — nearly  to  ruin  it  in  true,  hut  at  tho 
same  time  he  was  able  to  detect  that  the  soprano 
waa  not  singing  in  UmB,  and  to  give  her  the 
necessary  advice.  A  subsequent  attempt  (in 
Nov.  182  a)  tooonduot  'Fidelio'  led  to  his  hav* 
ing  to  quit  tiie  eanhastra,  when  hie  mortifioation 
was  80  great  that  Rchindler  treats  th,?  oocurrenco 
as  an  epoch  in  his  life.*  At  this  time  the  hear- 
ing of  the  right  ear  was  almost  completely  gone  ; 
what  he  did  hear  —  amon;,'»t  other  tlun;^'^  a 
musical  box^  playing  the  trio  in  '  Fidelio,'  and 
Cheruhini't  overture  to* Medea*— waa  with  the 
left  ear  only.  Afl^er  this  he  conducted  no  more, 
though  he  stood  in  the  orchestra  at  the  per- 
Ibnnaaoe  of  ^  *  Choral  Symphony/  and  had 
to  be  turned  round  that  he  might  see  the  applause 
whioh  his  music  was  evoking.  From  this  to  the 
end  all  communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  writing,  for  whloh  pm'poaa  ho  always  had  a 
book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at  hand. 

The  connexion  between  thid  cruel  niahuiy  and 
tho  low  tone  of  his  general  health  was  closer  than 
is  generally  BUppopfd.  T)ie /'■'.•.^'  m'irff;n  ex-irnina- 
tiou  showed  that  the  liver  w;is  shrunk  u>  Lait  its 
properi£ae»  and  waa  hard  and  touL^ii  Ike  leather, 
with  numerous  nodules  the  size  of  a  beiin  woven 
into  its  texture  aud  appearing  on  iu  t>ui-face. 
There  were  also  marks  of  ulceration  of  the 
pharjTix,  about  the  tcm-^iils  and  Eustachiiin  tubes. 
The  arteries  of  the  ears  were  athrumatous,  and 
the  autfitoiy  nerrea— eapeeially  tiiat  of  the  right 
ear — were  d^enerated  and  to  all  a;i|>e.aranco 
paralysed.  The  whole  of  these  a|)fearance8  are 
moat  probably  the  reanlt  of  eyphilttio  afliaetiona 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life.'  The  painn  in  the 
head,  indigestion,  colic,  and  jaundice,  of  which 
he  frequently  ooanplains,  and  the  deep  depreenon 
which  gives  the  key  to  so  many  of  his  letters, 
would  all  follow  naturally  from  the  chronio  in- 
flammation and  atrophy  implied  by  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  digestive  derangements  to  which 
it  would  give  rise,  aggravated  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  bad  food,  hastily 
devoured,  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  he 
too  often  indulgL-<l.  His  splendid  eonstitution 
and  his  extreme  fondness  fur  the  open  air  niuat 
have  been  of  great  asbistanoe  to  him.  How 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  :d- 
ready  seen,  for,  like  MeudcLiAohu,  he  was  a  great 
walker,  aoid  in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or 
however  wot,  passed  without  its  '  constitutional* 
— a  wiUk,  or  rather  run,  twice  round  the  ramparU^ 
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a  part  of  the  city  Inner  aam  oUitamfead;  «r  fiu> 
tber  iuU)  the  euviruiis. 

Beethoven  was  ma  earij  rtwr,  and  front  the 
time  he  left  hia  bod  till  dinner — which  in  those 
days  was  taken  at,  or  shortly  after,  noon — the 
day  waa  d«voled  to  completing  at  the  piano  and 
writing  down  the  coinpusltiong  ^vlii  h  he  had 
nravioualy  conceived  and  eUborated  in  hia  aketoh* 
Dooki,  or  is  hi*  head.  At  ■oeh  tiBna  Hie  n<Nae 
■which  ho  made  playii^  and  roaring  was  some- 
thing tremendous.  He  hated  iotamqjiiioa  while 
Una  engaged,  and  would  do  and  say  the  most 
horribly  rude  things  if  dinturlied.  Dinner— when 
he  remembered  it — he  took  sometimee  in  his  own 
room,  wimetimet  al  an  eating-house,  latterly  at 
the  house  of  his  friends  the  Breunings;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  over  than  he  started  on  his  walk. 
He  waa  fond  of  making  appointments  to  meet  on 
thei^adt.  The  evening  was  spent  at  the  theatre 
or  in  stxnety.  He  went  nowhere  without  hia 
sketch-boo Ivs,  and  indeed,  these  seem  to  distin- 
gnUh  him  from  other  compoww  almdet  as  much 
as  his  muaic  does.  T}'fv  are  perhaps  the  most 
reuuixkable  relic  that  any  artist  or  literary  man 
has  left  behind  him.  They  afford  us  the  most 
precious  in.Hi<,'ht  mto  Beetlnn  eu's  method  of  com- 
jHwition.  'J'htjy  noi  only  nhow — wliat  we  know 
from  his  own  admission — that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  worlving  at  three,  and  even  four,  things 
at  once,^  but  without  them  we  should  never 
naliae  how  estrandy  dow  and  teirtative  he  was 
in  composing'.  A  :'!ar;  )i]s  and  impassioned  be* 
y<md  every  one  in  extt;mporisuig,  the  mioment  he 
takes  hia  pen  in  hand  he  beoomea  the  most 
cautious  and  hesitiitiug  of  men.  It  wonM  al- 
most seem  as  if  this  great  genius  never  saw  his 
work  aa  a  whole  until  It  aotnally  approached 
completion.  It  grew  like  a  {>lant  or  tree,  and 
one  thing  produced  another.'  There  was  nothing 
sadden  or  eleeCrfo  abont  it,  aU  was  gradual 
and  organic,  as  slow  as  a  work  of  nature  mid  as 
permanent.  One  is  prompted  to  believe,  not  that 
he  had  the  idea  first  and  then  expressed  it,  but 
that  it  often  came  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
expresgion.  There  is  hanlly  a  bar  in  hw  music 
of  w  hioh  it  may  not  bo  said  with  confidence  that 
it  has  been  re-written  a  dozen  timee.  Of  the  air 
*0  HotVnung'  in  Fidelio  the  Rketch-b<>ok8  show 
X8  attemptii,  and  of  the  couvludiug  choruB  lo. 
Of  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  opera,  says 
TTinvj-r,  the  first  ideas  are  so  trivial  that  it 
would  be  imputtsible  to  admit  tliat  they  were 
BeethoTan*s  if  they  were  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. And  BO  it  is  with  all  his  works.  It 
is  ^uite  astonishing  to  find  the  length  of  time 
durmg  which  some  of  his  best-known  instru* 
mental  meliHlioB  remained  in  his  thoughts  till 
they  were  iiually  used,  or  the  crude  vague  com- 
monfklaee  shape  in  whioh  they  were  first  written 
down.  Tlie  more  they  are  tlalioratod  the  more 
fresh  and  spontaneous  do  they  become. 

ToqnatebaAtwoinstaaoMoutofmanj.  The 
thsms  of  the  JndtaUt  In  the  C  minor  fi^phony, 
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completed  in  i8c<',  U  f^r^t  found  in  a  sketrh-hook 
of  the  year  iHoo,  mixed  with  memoranda  for  tbe 
6  Quartets^  and  in  the  fbUowin?  tana 


Another  is  the  first  subj^  of  fhe  Allegra  hi  tht 
Sonata  Op.  io6.  It  first  afpeaia*  fbns— 


*     ^  jt. 


then,  wifli  •  alight  advanoei. 


next 


then 

Soa,  . . . 


and  finally,  after  several  pa^  more  of  wTittng 
and  rewriting,  it  assumes  iia  pre:»uut  iuciiuve  «ud 
spontaneous  Hha^H). 

In  these  b<x)ks  every  thoiiglit  that  occnrred  to 
him  was  written  down  at  the  moment ;  he  eveo 
kept  one  by  his  bedside  for  use  in  the  idght.* 
AbriKul  or  at  home  it  was  all  the  same,  an\y 
out  of  duora  he  made  his  notes  in  pencil,  and 
inked  them  over  on  his  return  to  the  house.  It 
i.s  !ia  if  hi  I  nd  no  reliance  whate%*er  on  hi.'s  me- 
mory,  lie  began  the  practioe  as  a  boy*  and 
maintained  it  to  the  last.  In  Ihe  sale  eatalogos 
of  hifl  effects  more  than  50  of  snrh  ^^.;lka  are 
included.   Many  of  them  have  been  parted  and 
dispersed,  hot  some  mnain  intaot    They  are 
usually  of  large  Oiarse  music  paf>er,  oblong,  :oo 
or  even  more  pages,  16  stavee  to  the  page,  and 
are  ooTsred  from  beginning  to  end,  often  over 
the  margin  as  well,  with  close  crowded  writing- 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  sight  of 
these  books,*  and  in  being  thus  brought  so  blots 
to  this  mighty  genius  and  made  to  realise  the 
incessant  toil  and  pains  which  he  btistowed  00 
aU  his  works,  small  and  great.    In  this  he 
agrt^d  with  (n>ethe,  who  says,  k  propoo  to  his 
*i5allad,'  "Whrlf  years  of  reflection  are  com- 
prised in  it,  and  i  made  three  or  four  trials 
bt^-fore  I  could  bring  it  to  its  present  dnpBi.** 
The  Bketeh-b<M)kH  al-o  show  how  immense  was 
the  quantity  of  his  ideas.    '  Had  he,'  says  Notte- 
bohm,*  'carried  out  all  the  symphooiee  which 
are  b^pon  in  these  booka  we  should  h»Ta  at  least 
fifty.' 

But  when*  after  aU  this  care  and  hesitatifl*^ 
the  works  were  aotnally  oomptoted,  nothmg  ez- 

*  rint  glr«n      fkSiar.  Cliram.  Tm^timlm.  No.  140. 
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Inal  Bads  Um  dbaag»  them*  He  eoiitadeDoe 

of  BlD^q'crs  or  players  woi^hoi-i  for  a  nioment 
icaimit  ihs  iuieghty  of  lun  tiiuiibed  oompoiution. 
When  flomrt^  and  Unglur  woteMed  agaioet 
the  uniiin>:^able  paiMgaa  in  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  besought  him  to  hring  them  within  the 
eompaaa of  tiieir  voteea,  'Nem  and  inmier  nein,* 
Avas  the  dry  answer.'  When  Kraft,  the  cellist  in 
the  Schupoanzigh  Quartet,  oompLuned  that  a 
paanga 'did  not  tia  within  Ida  baiid,' tlia  aiiiww 
was  '  it  must  lie* — 'muss  liegen.'' 

A  man  to  whom  his  art  was  so  emphatically 
the  boainees  of  his  life,  and  who  was  so  mmtiable 
in  hia  standard  of  perfection,  must  biiTe  beea 
slwrivs  sdvnncinj^.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  musiciim  ujay  be  applied  Goethe's  worcb 
SD  SofalUer ; — '  Every  week  he  altered  and  grew 
more  complete,  and  ev^^ry  time  I  saw  him  )w 
apfwared  to  me  to  havo  aUvtaiced  aiuce  the  last 
ia  knowledge,  learning,  and  judgment.**  It  i« 
no  ATnn  ler  then  that  he  did  not  care  for  his 
early  works,  and  would  soiuctiiues  even  have 
destroyed  '  Adelaide,'*  the  Septet,  and  others  of 
hi»  yi>  ithfiil  pieces,  if  he  could.  Towards  the 
end  ot  hia  life  he  heard  a  friend  practising  his  33 
VariatieiM*ln  C  ninor.  After  hstanii^  tar  some 
time  ho  said  '  Whose  i-^  that  V  *  Your*,'  was  tho 
answer.'  'Mine!  Thatpieceof  folly  mine  Y'  vti-as 
hie  retort;  *Oh,  Seethoven,  what  an  ass  you 
were  in  those  days!'  A  i  kI  deal  of  this  may 
have  been  momentary  caprice;  but  making  all 
aUowaaoe,  ono  can  imagine  hUi  fseHnga  at  the 
cl'Jpe  of  his  life  on  receiving  a  coramisaion  from 
an  English  amateur  far  a  'Symphony  in  the 
irtyle  or  his  Second  or  of  his  Septet.'  or  oa  reading 
the  contemporary  effusions  on  the  Eroica  and 
C  minor  Symphonies,  in  which  his  honest  and 
well-meaning  critics  *  entreated  him  to  return  to 
tiae  cleamees  and  conciseness  of  his  early  works. 

Hardly  less  charsr-teristic  than  the  sketch- 
books are  his  diaries  or  joumalH,  in  which  the 
■MBt  pawionate  and  immm*!  reflections,  resolu- 
tioTW,  prayers,  a<Tptrattons,  complaints,  are  mixed 
up  with  inemorandums  of  expenses  and  house- 
matters,  notes  about  his  music,  rules  for  his 
e(»dact,  quotations  frtim  books,  and  every  other 
coneeivabie  kind  of  entry.  These  books  have 
hmmt  torn  vp  and  dispersed  as  autogn^hs  ;  but 
*  copy  of  one  ettertr^ini::  from  tSi2  to  1818  for- 
tTmatir'j  exists,  and  has  been  edited  with  copious 
aolea  aad  elneidatieiii  by  Hecr  Nohl,  the  whole 
tlutewing  grtat  light  on  that  unfortunate  period 
flir  haa  li£k  A  ray  of  light  is  abo  occasionally 
to  1w  gained  from  the  eonvenation-hoolu  already 
moiitioned,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
though  aa  Beethoven's  answers  were  usuaUy 
apoken  tUa  sonroe  is  nacwasarily  imperfeet. 

If  now  we  afk  what  correspondence  there  la 
between  the  traits  and  charaoieriatios  thus  im- 
perCsotly  aketched  and  Beethovai*t  mnaio,  ft  mnat 
ba  oonftaiBd  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.  In  one  point  alone  the  parallel  is 
obviouB— namely,  the  humour,  which  ia  etjually 
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I  Symphonies  there  are  pagsagres  which  arc  the 
exact  counterparts  of  the  rough  jokes  and  horse* 
play  of  whidk  wa  have  already  seen  aoima 
inatanccfl.  In  th,  .s«  we  almost  hear  his  loud 
hkugh.  The  Sohcarzo  of  Symphox^  Ko,  3,  where 
the  Ff  ehord  la  aa  auddenly  taken  aad  ao 
f )[  ilily  held,  might  almost  be  a  picture  of  the 
unfortunate  Kdlner  forced  to  stand  still  while 
dm  diah  of  atew  was  poured  over  his  head.  The 
bassoons  in  the  opening  and  closing  movements 
of  No.  8  are  inimitably  humorous ;  and  so  on 
in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  to 
every  one.  But  when  we  leave  humour  and  go 
to  other  pointw,  where  in  the  life  shall  we  look  for 
the  grandeur  and  Lxeauty  which  distinguisii  iliu 
I  music!  Neither  in  letters  nor  aneodotes  do  we 
I  tinrl  .nnything  answering  to  the  serene  beauty  of 
the  liiow  movements  (No.  2,  No.  4,  No.  9),  or 
the  mystio  tone  of  suc  h  passages  as  those  of  tha 
boms  at  the  end  of  the  Trio  of  the  Eroica  or 
of  certain  phrases  in  the  iinale  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia  and  of  tiia  Choral  8ymph<my,  whieli 
lift  one  BO  strangely  out  of  time  into  r  tfrnity. 
I  These  must  represent  a  state  of  mental  absorption 
when  all  heaven  was  before  his  eyea,  aad  in 
which  he  retired  within  himself  fnr  l)eyond  the 
reach  o£  outward  things,  save  hia  own  divine 
power  of  expression. 
:  Equally  diflBcult  is  it  to  pr?  anything  in  I»e©- 
I  thoven  s  life  answering  to  the  sustuned  nobilitv 
I  and  dignity  of  hia  first  movamen1a»  or  of  awm 
a  pier*  ri,a  the  'Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3.' 
And  then  if  we  oome  to  the  most  individual 
and  eharaeteriitio  part  of  all  Beethoven*B  artistia 
self,  the  process  by  which  his  music  was  built 
up — the  extraordinary  caution  which  actuated 
him  throughout,  the  hesitation,  the  delays,  the 
incessant  modification  of  hia  tiioughti^  tiie  re- 
jection of  the  first  impressions — of  the  second — of 
the  third — in  favour  of  something  only  gratlually 
attuned  to,  the  entire  subordination  of  his  own 
peculiarities^  to  the  constant  thonirht  of  In.-i 
audience,  and  of  what  would  endure  rather  lima 
what  pleased  him  at  fliat  to  all  this  there  is 
surely  nothin^^  at  all  corresponding  in  hia  life, 
where  his  habit  was  emphatically  a  word  and 
a  blow.    Tha  ftMt  ia  that,  lika  all  madoiaiia, 

only  in  a  prcator  d^orco  thnn  finy  o^her,  in 
speech  Beethoven  waa  dumb,  and  ofien  had  no 
words  for  his  deepest  aad  most  eharaeteriatio 

ft  r-liriLr^'.  Thi-;  mu^irian  has  less  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  than  any  other  artist,  and  has 
to  torn  inward  and  aeek  nia  art  in  tiia  deepest 
recesses  of  hia  being  only.^  Tliis  niu-t  naturally 
make  him  less  diiqposed  to  couunuoicate  with 
others  by  the  erdiittrf  diannels  of  speech  and 
action,  and  will  account  for  much  i>f  tho  irrit:ihility 
and  imcertainty  which  often  characteriso  his 
dealings  wiUi  his  fidlow  men.  Bnt  the  fbelinga 
lire  there,  and  if  we  look  closely  enough  into  the 
life  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  their  existence 
often  where  we  least  expect  it.  In  Beethoven, 
for  example^  what  was  his  treatment  of  his 
nephew — ^tha  atnn^  da?otiaa  wliidli  anaed  him 

t  floiw*.  wahtkt  mum  rwii^rti*.  aa.  ml  «as»  a 
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directly  after  his  brother's  death,  and  drove  him 
to  neiifioe  tike  t»lrito  ef  a  lifelanw;  lik  in- 

exhaustiWe  forgivt>ne>ii<,  his  yearning  tendemegs — 
what  are  these,  if  properly  interpreted,  but  a 
dumb  way  of  expressing  that  noble  temparwlnob, 
when  utU'red  in  his  dwii  natural  rnusical  lan;,niag  ', 
helpa  to  make  the  lim  movement  of  the  Eroica 
•o  fof^,  n  dignified,  and  m»  iinp>M>iv»? 

We  must  now  return  to  tbe  chionide  of  the 
events  of  Beethoven's  life. 

His  position  at  Bonn  as  organist  and  pianist 
to  the  Emperor's  uncle,  his  friendship  with 
Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  best  fitunilies  in  Vienna,  and  bia 
oonnexion  with  Haydn,  were  all  ciroomstaaoea 
sure  to  secure  him  {rood  jnlrcKluftionn.  The 
moment  was  a  favaurubk  cue,  &s  bince  Mozart's 
death,  a  twelvemonth  before,  there  hiMl  bean  no  | 
player  to  takft  his  place  ;  aud  it  wns  aa  a  plnyf^r 
that  Beethoven  was  lintt  known.    It  is  pU-aKiitit 
to  know  that  hit  abow-iMeoe^  with  which  he  took 
the  Vienna  connois^urs  by  etorrn,  was  his  Varia- 
tiuns  on  '  Venni  auiore/  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  MOOupoMd  before  he  left  Bonn.  Pub* 
lie  concerts  in  onr  sense  of  the  word  there  were 
few,  but  a  player  had  every  opportunity  at  the 
moRoal  partioe  of  the  nobility,  who  nuuntalned  | 
large  orchestras  of  tlie  best  quality,  and  -whose  ! 
muaio-meetings  difl'ercd  htm  public  concerts  j 
diieAy  in  tiie  ftot  that  the  addience  were  better  \ 
educated,  and  were  all  invited  cjiiMts.  Prince 
Lichnowsky  and  Baron  van  Swieten  i^pear  to  . 
have  been  the  fint  to  eeeuie  Beethoven,  tiie  | 
former  for  his  n^ular  Friday  morning  chatnber  | 
perfonnances,  the  latter  for  soir^  when  be  bad  i 
either '  to  bring  his  nii;ht-cap  fai  Ida  podcet*  or  | 
else  to  Htay  after  the  other  guests  had  gone,  and 
■end  hia  boat  to  bed  with  Imlf-a  dozen  of  Bach's  ' 
foguce  aa  an  Abendsefftn.    The  acf{uaintance  : 
probably  b^^n  shortly  after  Beethoven's  arrival;  ! 
and  aror  a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  expe-  ' 
rienoe  in  the  Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prince  in> 
duced  him  to  sccept  apartments  in  his  house. 
His  wife  was  a  Princeiis  nf  Than,  famous  f'-r 
her  beauty  and  her  gooilness ;  be  luuiself  had 
been  a  papil  of  Mosart ;  and  both  were  known  ' 
as  th'^  l>f-t  amateur  musicians  of  Vieima.    Bee-  | 
tUovt'ii  \\m  pour  enough  tu  be  tempted  by  such 
hospitality,  but  it  was  an  absurd  arrangement,  | 
and  he  very  soon  infringed  it  by  disreganling  . 
the  Prince's  huursi,  uftun  dining  at  the  Gastfiof,  \ 
having  n  lodging  of  his  own  elsewhere,  and  ! 
other  acts  nf  inflrpL-ndenoe.    Here  however  he  | 
was  frequently  heard,  and  thtu  became  rapidly  ' 
known  in  the  moat  miiBieal  eirelei,  and  Rieai  j 
anecdotes  show  yaftor  rnakini,'  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  man  who  writes  30  years  after 
the  eventi)  how  widely  he  wat  Invited,  how 
coinjilettly  at  hi^  ease  he  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely his  eccentricities  were  ooudoued  for  the 
aalce  of  his  playing  and  hia  inr«ftt  qualitlei. 
Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  g  ivo 
undue  time  to  society.    He  was  too  hard  a 
workar  for  that.  Hia  leasons  witii  Kiydn  and 
Albrechlshergur  (from  the  latter  he  had  thiee 

a  wotik)  were  alone  enough  to  occupy  a  great 


deal  of  time,  and  hia  own  studies  in  coud- 
terpoint  edat  to  show  that  he  did  not  eon* 

fine  himself  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were  set 
'  him.  Moreover  hia  lesaooa  with  Aibrecbts- 
j  bei^ev  eontun  ■ketehea  for  varioaa  eompesi* 
X'liins,  Buoh  as  *  A'ldaide,'  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Trios  (op.  ]),  and  the  Symphony  in  C,'  all  show* 
ing  how  eager  he  waa  to  be  aoroethiog  more 
than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  sjilemliii  impro- 
viier.  These  sketch^  afford  an  early  instance  of 
hia  habit  ol  working  at  leveral  oompontiona  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  date  of  one  of 
them,  about  Feb.  1795,  seems  to  imply  either 
that  the  story — grounded  on  liies's  statement-* 
that  the  Trioe  were  in  MS.  for  many  months* 
before  they  were  printed  is  inaccurate,  or,  more 
probably,  that  Beethoven  re-wrote  one  of  the 
movemenlB  very  shortly  before  delivaring  the 
;  k  to  the  publisher,  which  he  did  on  May  19. 
In  this  case  it  would  liliow  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
which  he  adopted  with  meat  of  hia  earij  woriu.,'  of 
keeping'  them  in  MS,  for  some  time  and  playin:^ 
them  frequently,  so  as  to  tettt  tlicir  quality  and 
thdr  effect  on  the  hearers,  a  practiQe  very  coo^ 
sistent  with  his  habitnal  caution  and  fa-stiJions- 
neea  in  relation  to  his  music.  At  any  rat«  tha 
Trioe  were  pablisbed  fint  to  the  ■ubKribers,  by 
July  1795,  and  then,  on  Oct.  :i,  to  th-^  public. 
They  were  shorthr.  fbUowed  by  a  work  oi  equal 
importance,  the  met  three  PfSuMfbtte  Sonata^* 

which  were  first  played  by  their  author  at 
one  of  the  Prince's  Fridays  in  prosence  of 
Haydn,  and  pubUahed  on  the  9th  of  the  Ibllowlnf; 
March  as  op.  2,  dedicated  to  him.  He  bad  not 
then  written  a  string- quartet^  and  at  thia  coooert 
Coimt  Appony*  proposed  'to  Beethoven  to  eom- 
poae  one,  offering  him  his  own  terms,  and  refus* 
ing  to  make  any  conditions  beyond  the  single 
one  that  the  quartet  should  be  written — a  plear> 
t-ant  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
ntw  Sonata.s,  and  to  the  generosity  of  an  Aus- 
trian nobleximu.  lu  addition  to  the  Trioe,  the 
publications  of  his  three  fint  years  in  Vienna 
include  the  12  Variati->ns  on  'Se  vnol  ballare* 
(July  1793)  ;  the  13  ou  ■  Es  war  ciiaaal'  (early 
in  1794);  the  8  for  4  hands  on  Count  Wald- 
stein's  theme  (1794') ;  and  9  for  Piano  S<jIo  on 
' (^uant'  e  piu  beiio**  (Dec.  30, 1 795).  The  c<nii- 
pusitions  are  more  numerous,  and  besides  ths 
Tn  1?  .and  Sonatas  (op.  i  and  a)  include  u  Tri>i 
fur  UU>es  and  Oomo  inglese  (op.  $7),  which 
remained  nnpublished  till  1806;  a  Bondo  iiiG 
fir  l*itnnfnrte  and  Violin,'  which  ho  sent  to 
Kleanure  von  Breuning,  and  wbich  remained 
unpuUiahed  tiU  t8o8;  the  two  Coaeertoa  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  of  which  'No.  2*  is  tho 
earlier,  and  '  No.  I '  was  cow|iosed  before  March 

'  S«!  .Voitebohmt  n-f'h.-'rtif  8n<4im,  \.  Wt 

*  HiOtilii  loft  Vkniin  ('>r  London  on  Jan.  11*,  9t,  and  did  BOC'tTtuRl 
till  Sfpt.  ''.t,,  utxMi  tll^  1  rl<>«  tiikd  tx-^  II  (  rilitnl  aiid  la  thf  !<uhsrTlte/C* 
ha«i<l«  for  rotnrj  wrrk*.  If  li?  tht-T-for  -  :i,1vlM«l  lk)rt(i>'>»-i)  nat  ><i 
imblUh  thx  Ihinl  it  muat  bBv«  beta  Udotm  b*  Ml  Vt«bua.  ttiM% 
«t«Uinent  !•  rtplK  it  UmI  Out  ikVUmUn  tUggMlA  !■  IkSMSilMB 
that  oiilx  e*ca(<e  (rum  UM  dlfflcully. 

*  Uo  inAliii«Ui«d  tbto  plan  till  \n%  wbvn  he  Informs  Varwib*  that 
be  u«T«r  publUiies  nutll  a  rear  after  compudtton.  Latter  Keb.  &.  L-^IX 

*  In  tht  A4»9io  of  No.  Itta  WWpilBJtBS  HiuinwHs       »  St  t>» 
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S9»  95 1  Saofft,  'AdeUida/wd  'OpferliAd,' '  b  th 
to  MamhiKm't  mtdt,  tad  *8eaflwr  tiiiflt  Ungc- 
liebten,'*  all  prolwbly  composed  in  95  ;  Canon 
*  Im  Arm*  d«r  L)ob«b' m  etwci—  with  Alhrechii- 
bdvcr;  lalOntMliand  la  *0MlMlieTMBae*fiir 
OtdiMfaa,*  oompoeet!  Nov.  95. 

On  Mudi  3^  95,  Beetho?e&  nuKle  his  first 
wppmnuM  bdwv  II19  imirfda  pnUie  at  Hm  «n- 
nual  wncert  In  the  Bon;Tbeati«,  f«>r  the  wi  l.  w-a' 
fond  of  the  Artista'  SooMty.  He  clayed  his  Qow 
MrtolnOiMjor.*  Ilw  fiieet  liaa  profaaUy  been 
pac_rjre^,,  (l  by  Sii'.ieri,  and  with  it  Beethoven  began 
a  practice  which  he  more  than,  once  followed 
when  th*  wotk  wia  heqxiken-l-of  only  just 
f;n:Fhing  the  oompwitif^n  in  time ;  the  Ikmdo 
wuH  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  daj  but 
one,  daring  a  fit  of  eoUe.  At  the  rehearsal,  the 
piano  being  half  n  note  too  fla*,  rthoven  played 
htCt.*  Two  days  after  he  appeared  a;j:ain  at 
the  matiheatra  ai  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
^if  >fozart'B  widow,  playing  a  Concerto  of  Mi>- 
zart  a  between  the  acts  of  the  'Cldnenza  di 
nto."  Later  in  tba  yaar  ha  aaristed  another 
benevolent  object  by  writing  1 1  minueta  and  1 2 
waltses  for  orclieistra  for  the  ball  of  the  'Gesell- 
achaAdar  Uldenden  Kiinstler'  on  the  3  and  Nov. 
He  was  evidently  a  fisvouritc  with  the  Artists, 
who  advertise  '  the  master-hand  of  Herr  Lodwig 
tajk  Beethoven,*  while  they  mention  Siissmayer 
—who  ako  oontrilmtod  mi^o — without  an  extra 
word.  Theae  danoea,  after  publication,  remained 
in  fisvour  for  two  more  seasons,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  great  ezoeptioil  to  rule.  OnDeciShe 
again  appt^red  in  pabUe  at  %  eoneert  of  Haydn's 
in  the  '  little  Re<loutensaal,*  playing  a  C<jncerto 
of  Ilia  own — bat  wbeUiar  the  same  as  befiare  is 
not  atatod.  The  dedkmtien  of  the  Sonatas  and 
hi.-*  co-operation  at  Haydn's  concert  allow  ua  to 
hope  ttiat  Uie  iU-Csaling  already  aUuded  to  had 
▼woiahed.  80  eloaed  tha  year  1795.  Bemiwaa 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  TJ' f  TV-ltc  in 
Mxny,  and  Beethoven's  brother  the  Apotheker 
WM  am  lug  aa  m  'phaimaeieD  de  ouaaa.* 

I7f;'5  wlis  a  year  of  wandering.  Haydn  and 
he  app'/ared  together  at  a  second  concert  on 
Jaaoary  10.*  u  tlia  fnterval  Beethovm  want 
perhaps  to  Prnrtir  rf  r*ainly  to  Nuremberg.  On 
Feb.  19  he  was  m  i'rague  again,  where  he 
composed  the  Scena*  'Ah !  perfido'  for  Madame 
Uuschek,  the  friend  of  Mi^zart.  From  tbenc-e  he 
temvelled  to  Berlin,  played  at  court,  ainongut 
otlMT  things  the  two  cello  aooalas  op.  5,  probably 
composed  for  the  occasiofn,  and  receive*!  from  the 
Kinj^  a  box  of  loais  d  or,  which  he  was  proud 
of  abowing  aa  'no  ordinary  box,  but  one  of  the 
kind  usually  presented  to  amba«<ia<lor»/  At 
Berlin  his  time  was  passed  pleasantly  enough 
witii  Himmel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louis 
Ff  rrlinand.  He  went  two  or  three  times  to  the 
i^m^akadtiiuiei,*'  heard  the  choir  sing  Faach's 

*  BLaB.WS.  >IMd.m  "IMd.M.  •  IWd.«.17.  •TThow.L«H. 
S  WSaii^  P-  '  Wlaiwdi,  ribfmA  Ht$  Ilnftttrgtlrattr.  p. 

•  •  tTMCnjxto  Scene  mite  en  mu^qaf.  par  L.  T.  B<r«thoTpn.  t  Pnvirie, 

XTH^' b  BMthoMll'i  own  litid  Ooll'-U-hln,  Jirrth,  iTHt.ln.l.  |>  1,  IIMti'l. 

M  Waath'*  Journal,  Thafcr  ii.  U,  SCnrnga  UmI  Zaitar  (C«r.  trtlh 
0'-:)>^'  »)xKiiil  not  raf«r  tatMiVMt,  Ht  low  TlMrt 
blAoit  **rS 

CO 


psalms,  and  axtenuMiiaad  to  them  on  thmmam 
firon  tiMwa  now  An^p(otteB  oonpoiltioiiat  In  3 iiljf 

the  Court  left  I'rrl'n,  and  Beethoven  probably 
departed  also;  but  we  kae  sight  of  him  tiU 
Kov.  15,  the  dikta«fft*ftnwell-«ong'"  addraaaed 
to  t!i-'  volunteers  on  their  leaxitiL:  Vienna  U) 
take  Dart  in  the  umversal  militaiy  mpvement 
provoked  hj  Napolaon*a  eampaigna  in  Italy. 
The  war  wa^^  driving-  all  Orrmans  hp:r;e,  atnl 
amongst  othov  Beethoven's  old  coUe^ues  the 
two  BtMBbesga  panad  tiirough  Vienna  ftma  Italy, 
and  he  playe  l  fnr  tht  m  at  a  conci  rt 

The  publications  of  1796  consist  of  the  3 
Piano  Sonatas,  op.  a  (March  9) ;  1 3  Variationa  on 
a  minuet  a  la  Fu/ono"  (Feb.),  and  6  on  '  Nel  cor 
pih  sento'  "  (Mar.  23) ;  6  Minuets  (also  in  March) 
for  Piano,  originally  written  for  orchestra — per* 
haps  the  result  of  hjs  success  with  the  'bildender 
Kiinstler.'  Of  the  compositions  of  the  year,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  as 
probnMp  the  Piano  Sonata  in  G,"  the  second  of 
the  2  small  ooea  (op.  49)  ;  and  anoih^  of  the 
same  tank  in  for  ^eanore  von  Breuning ; 
we  may  also  ascribe  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  X>uei  iSonata  (op.  6) ;  12  Variations  on 
ft  Bosriaa  daaeaiS*  the  Strhig  Quintet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
very  probably  of  hia  pr»- Vienna  time.  The 
Russian  Variations  were  written  for  the  CoimteaB 
Browne,  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service^ 
and  were  adoiowledged  by  the  gift  of  the  horaa 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  affording  an 
instance  of  Beeihoven'a  abaanoa  of  mind.  But 
the  winter  months  nnst  hsTO  baan  ocettplad 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — the 
Qidntet  for  piano  and  wind  (op.  16)/'  whicb 
Baeihown  prodnoed  at  a  euuwA'l  of  8dra]>> 
p.inzigh'e  on  April  6,  1797,  and  which  i§  alrac«t 
like  a  challenge  to  Moacart  on  his  own  ground, 
and  €ba  not  leaa  fmporUmt  and  ftr  more  original 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7).  TI  h  great 
work,  'quite  novel,  and  wholly  pecidiar  to  ita 
Mitiior,  lha  origin  of  wbktb  oan  ba  tnoad  to 
no  previous  creation,  and  which  prorlnin  rd  lii^ 
originalitv  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  bo 
dispoted,'^  waa  pnUlriied  on  Oet  %  '97,  but  must 
}i  L\  i  ^.  t  n  often  played  before  that  d.ite.  The 
sketches  for  the  3  Soni^aa,  op.  lo,  are  placed  by 
Nottebohm  In  tlda  period,  with  the  Variationa 
on  thr  Tne  fi^vTe  br'tlrtntr  .'  The  three  String 
Trios,  op.  9,  also  pruL>abiy  occupied  him  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  Tha  Sarenade  Trio,  op.  €, 
though  puMi>hed  in  1797,  more  probably  belongs 
with  op.  3  to  the  Bonn  date.  The  Variations  on 
'See  the  conquering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Cello,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Licbnowsky," 
were  published  during  this  year,  and  were 
proliably  written  at  the  time. 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotigm  in  the  spring  of 
1797.    Haydu's  'Em{Hjror'8  Hyiun'  had  l>cen 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  1 3," 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  military  Lied,  'Eut 
■■  n.i!i.m      »iiii<l.iGa.      u  itiid.ii^.      m  n>id.iM. 

<^  N'ottabuhm.  CmlaiVftM,  p.  VS.       >*  B.«  li.  17  Ibid,  im 

i»  An  unufual  camWnrttoB,  wkUi  nuur  MpUn  mby  w  ta»  •  vwk 
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denttelMt  Yolk  sind  >  to  TnedeV 
Ixr/s  words,  which  is  diited  April  14,  but  did 
not  prove  more  successful  than  his  former  one. 
In  May  he  writes  to  Wegeler  in  terms  which 
show  fhAt  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
pf«ctmiary  position  is  imprrivinjj  ;  but  from  tlial 
time  till  Oct.  I — the  dat«  of  an  afltctioiiate 
entry  in  Lenz  von  Breuning's  album — we  hear 
nothint^  wlmtovor  of  him.  A.  severe  illness  lias 
to  be  ai'counted  for,'  and  this  is  probably  the  time 
mt  which  it  liapjunf  d.  In  November  occurred 
the  annual  ball  uf  the  '  BlMendon  Kiinstkr,'  and 
his  dances  were  again  played  for  the  third  time  ; 
the  seven  Liadler,'  ascribed  to  this  year,  were 
not  improbably  written  for  the  same  ball.  Bis 
only  other  publtcationB  of  1 797  not  yet  mentioned 
•re  the  Fiwioforte  Rondo  iu  C  major,  which 
inaiiy  years  afterward»  received  the  ojnis  number 
51,  and  last,  but  not  least,  'Adelaide.*  Some 
vmrbtioiw*  for  t  Oboee  uid  Oonio  Inglese  on 
'L»  oi  duem'  were  played  on  Doc.  33  at  a 
oonoaii  for  tiie  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,  but 
westminMS. 

The  chief  event  of  1 798  is  one  which  was  to 
bear  fruit  later — Beetliovens  introduction  to 
Bemadotte  tlie  IVeiich  amhasiador,  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  said'  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him.  Bemadotte 
was  a  person  of  culture,  and  havii^  R.  Kreutzer, 
the  violin>pIayer,  at  a  member  of  Mi  establish- 
ment may  be  presumed  to  have  eared  for  nmsio. 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonajiartc,  frequt^tited  the  anibasnador's  levees ; 
and  Uiere  is  ground  lor  believing  tlmt  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  April  2  Bee- 
thoven played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  i(>)  at  the 
omcert  for  the  Widows  and  Oq-liana  Fund. 
The  publications  of  this  year  show  that  the 
oonnexion  with  the  von  Browses  indicated  by 
the  dedication  of  the  Ilu«sian  Variations  vrxn 
kept  up  and  even  strengthened;  the  3  String 
Tnoe,  op  9  (pobUshed  July  31),  are  dedicated 
to  the  Count,  and  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10  {auh- 
scribed  July  7,  published  Sept.  36).  to  the 
Conntea.  The  -grd  of  tbese  sonafaM  tarm  a 
landmark  in  Beethoven's  proyress  of  equal  sig- 
nificanoe  with  op.  7.  The  letter*  which  he 
appended  to  tbe  IVioe  sipraks  of  'mmiificenoe 
at  once  delicate  and  liberal';  and  it  is  obvious 
that  some  extraordinary  liberality  must  liave 
ocouw'ed  to  draw  Ibrth  saoh  an  expression  as 
'the  first  Mteoenas  of  his  muse'  in  reference  to 
any  one  but  Prince  Liohoowsky.  In  other 
respects  the  letter  is  interesting.  It  makes 
mtisie  depend  less  on  'the  inspiration  of  genius* 
than  on  '  the  desire  to  do  one's  utmost,'  and 
implies  that  the  Trios  were  llie  best  music  hu 
Lad  yet  comp  >8ed.  The  Trio  for  Piano,  Clarinet, 
and  Cello  (op.  11),  dt^  licated  to  the  mother  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  wa«i  published  on  Oct.  3. 
This  ia  the  compodtioii  which  brooght  Steibelt 

iB.sn.aL  1  Thtrar.  It  II  >1l.»R.1sa 
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and  Beethoven  into  collision,  to  the  sad  d*» 

comfiture  of  the  former.'^  Steibelt  had  shown 
him  studied  n^lect  till  they  met  at  Count 
Fries' 8,  at  the  firvt  performance  of  this  Trio,  and 
he  then  treated  him  quite  de  Aoul  en  ba$.  A. 
week  later  they  met  agnin,  vfhtri  Steibe!t^l^»« 
duced  a  new  Quintet  and  extemporised  on  the 
themeof  Bet^tlioven'g  Finale — an  airfrom  Wei^'a 
'Amor  mariiiaro.'  Peetlmven's  blood  now 
Oairly  up ;  taking  the  cello  part  of  Stisibelt's 
quintet  he  placed  it  upside  down  l>erore  him,  and 
making  a  theme  out  of  it  played  with  su<^b  *'*Tf"r;t 
as  to  drive  Steibelt  from  the  room.  Poi;i>ibiy 
this  fracas  may  account  for  Beethoven's  known 
dissatibfaction  with  the  Finale.*  The  other 
publications  of  1798  are  Variations:  12  for 
Flaao  and  Cello  on  an  wr  in  the  « ZanberflSte^' 
afterwards  numbered  a8  op.  06  ;  6,  easy*  for 
Piano  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some  lady 
friend,  and  published  by  his  dd  ally  Smrodc  at 
Bonn  ;  and  8  on  'Une  fifevre  brulante.'" 

This  year  he  sgaan  visited  Prague,  and  per> 
fbrmed  at  two  irablio  oonoerts,  maldng  an 
immense  impression."  After  his  return,  on  O'  t, 
37,  he  played  one  of  his  two  Concertos  at  the 
Theatre  auf  dm  WMm,  Wolfi  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  Beethoven  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy  of 
hiii  littiel.  They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
Count  Wetzlar's  (Wolfl's  friend),  and  to  have 
n>ade  a  i^rent  deal  of  music  t<'<;-ther,  and  always 
in  a  plea^^ant  way.''  It  mui>t  have  been  wonderful 
to  hear  them,  each  excited  by  the  other,  playing 
their  finest,  extemporising  alternatelyaii'l  to ;  ether 
(like  Meti'lelsisohn  and  Moscheluti),  and  making 
all  the  fun  that  two  snoh  men  at  such  an  age 
and  in  capital  company  would  be  sure  to  make. 
Wolfl  commemonited  their  meeting  by  dedicating 
three  sonataa  to  Beethoven,  but  met  with  no 
response. 

But  B^tboven  did  not  allow  plei^ure  to  in- 
terfere with  business,  as  the  pabUoationa  of  the 

following  year  fully  bIiow.  The  3  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri  (op.  12), 
publirfied  on  Jan.  is,  1799,  tliougfa  possibly 
conifjoscd  earlier  must  at  any  rate  have  occupied 
him  in  correction  during  the  winter.  The  Utile 
Ekmata  in  G  minor  (op.  49,  No.  i)  is  a  ohUd  of 
this  time,  and  ia  iuuneJiately  followed  in  ibe 
sketch  books  by  the  '  Grande  Sonate  pathetique' 
— Beethoven's  own  title — (op.  13),  dedicated  to 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  if  to  make  up  for  tiha 
little  t>lii,dit  contained  in  the  refcrenoe  to  Convit 
Browne  as  his  'first  Msecenas.'  The  vktAl- 
known  Rondo  to  the  S  nata  appears  to  liAva 
been  originally  inte.uled  for  the  third  of  the 
Striug  TrioH.'^  Of  the  origin  of  the  a  Sotmtaa, 
op.  14  (publi.nhed  Dec.  21).  1  i ttle  is  known.  The 
sketches  for  the  first  of  the  two  are  criincidcnt 
in  time  with  thoae  fur  the  Cuuccrto  in  Bb«  which 
was  completed  in  1 794,"  and  there  ia  ground  §6r 
believing  that  it  was  ori^ina'ly  oonceivc»<i  ae  a 
string  quartet,  into  which  indeed  Beethoven 
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coQverled  it  a  few  yean'aftor.   The  lecond  is 

probably  much  later,  and  is  spochnv  interesting 
from  the  fact  thai  Bi^ihoven  explained  it '  to  bo 
a  duli^ue  between  two  laverSy  he  entreating 
and  flic  ni:^iHt!ng.  Th^  SooAtM  dedicated  to 
Ha  B&roii^  Bi  aan. 

The  other  publics  lions  of  1799  Tariation^ : 
10  on  Solieri's  'La  Stesea' ;  7  on  Winter's  'Kind, 
villst  du*;  and  8  on  Sosamayer's  'T^deln.'* 
A  campiiifaiNi  of  llm  datoi  of  pubUontion  witii 
'  those  of  tlie  a{>pearance  of  the  operas  from  which 
the  themes  are  taken,  showH  that  two  of  these 
mve  written  riiortly  before  publication. 

Beethovi-n  was  u-iw  about  to  attack  music  of 
laiger  dimeivsioQS  than  before.  His  b\x  suing 
QwMs,  the  Septet,  tbe  Ist  Symphony,  and 
the  *  Mount  of  Olives,*  are  fast  approaching,  and 
&ast  all  have  occupied  him  more  or  lees  during 
ike  last  year  of  the  century.  In  fact  the 
•kek-iies  for  the  three  first  of  the  quartets  first 
in  date  of  composition^,  Not.  5,  i,  6,  are 
positively  assigned  to  tliis  y<ear,  though  there  is 
•ffUom  that  tbe  eadifltl  ti  the  three  had  been 
b^an  a.?  far  back  a*  94  or  95.'  And  tlioii.  li 
•ketdies  of  the  i>eptet  have  nut  yet  Ijeeu  made 
paUi(^  yet  it  la  contrary  to  all  Beethoven's 
Lilits  in  the  rase  of  so  important  a  piece,  and 
apparLutly  quite  spontaueouiily  undertaken,  tiiat 
he  should  not  hmve  been  at  work  at  it  for  ft  long 
irbile  before  its  production.  The  same  with 
regard  to  the  i  st  ^symphony.  Both  were  pro- 
dnoed  00  April  a,  iSoo.  Tnem  of  tho  Sym* 
phonr,  or  of  a  previtjus  one  in  the  game  key,*  rn  c 
louui  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  95,  and  there 
is  BO  dooH  that  two  tneh  vt^ttaAmtntt  fa  a  new 
field  mast  have  occupied  much  timo  ;ui  1  hibour. 
Besides  these  he  was  working  on  a  very  im- 
portant new  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  22), 

The  few  recorded  events  of  iHoo  are  all  closely 
ounnscted  with  music.  On  WedueMlaVj  April  2, 
BeeOiovtn  gave  the  first  concert  wUch  he  had 
attempted  in  Vienna  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
took  niaee  at  the  Burg  Theatre,  which  was  given 
him  nr  the  occasion,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  pro- 
gamme  was  as  follows  : — i.  Symphony,  Mozart. 
2.  Air  fixsm  the  ( 'r»  :iti<>n.  3.  A  grand  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  'plajcd  aa-i  com|KMted'  by  Beethoven. 
4.  The  Septet.  5.  Duet  from  the  Creation.  6. 
lmpruv>^".ri.,n  Ly  Beethoven  on  Haydn's  Empe- 
rors iiyuin.  7.  tSyinphouy,  No.  I.  The  Concerto 
was  doubtlese  onoof  the  two  already  known — the 
?^)tet  had  been  previously  performed  at  Prince 
^warxenberg'a^'  bad  pleased  inmiensely,  and 
Beethoven  waa  eridently  prood  of  it.  'It  is  my 
Creati.>n,'  .-aid  he — let  119  hope  n^t  in  Haydn  s 
I«esencc.  Ue  bad  not  forgotten  Botm,  and  the 
thene  of  the  varifttiotti  it  laid  hy  Caerny'  to  be 
.'I  Pihine  T'  77..J(V  J.  Tlie  work  wa-s  dedicated  in 
Advance  to  the  Kmpreas,  and  though  not  published 
ftr  aooM  time,  became  rapidly  popular.  80  mndi 

f"T  the  crinjjM>-ii.ionp,  Imt  tiic  performanrr  :i]  peani 

frtoa  the  report  ia  the  Leipaic  paper'  to  have 
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been  shameful ;  the  band  disliked  Wranitzky  the 
conductor,  and  vented  their  dislike  on  the  music. 
In  addition  to  this  it  appears  that  the  rehearsal, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  a  very  imperfect  one. 
A  reference  in  one  of  Beethov<'n'8  lett<"rH  (April 
22,  1 80 1)  showti  that  it  was  his  custom  not  to 
write  in  the  piano  part  into  hit  Conoettofl^  and 
therefurr  1 1  |  '  vv  tliem  from  memory. 

On  tlie  I  Sill  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  Panto  tiie  horn- 
player,  w  ith  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion*  This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  toneh  while  preparing  for  hw 
own  concert,  and  in  fact  it  was  written  down  en 
the  day  before  the  perfonnanoe.  ^  Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  reheanaL 
But  with  two  such  players  it  was  hardly  needed  ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearers, 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  forbidding  applause  in 
the  Court  Theatre  the  whole  worto  wm  unatti- 
moutsly  encored.  On  the  27th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  w  hicli  he  first  entered  Bonn,  Beetho- 
ven's old  ma.'fter,  the  Elector,  returned  to  the 
capital.  In  Mav  Steilxlt  made  his  appearance 
in  Vienna  irum  Prague,  where  his  charlntanerie 
and  his  real  ability  had  gained  him  prodigious 
financial  success.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  conflict  with  Beethoven.  In  Vienna  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  luooeeded,  and  in  Augnat  he 
wa.s  a^^'ain  in  Paris. 

The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  benefit 
concert  namea  No.  341  'im  tiefen  Grmben,'  3rd 
storey,  as  his  reyidence.  He  had  now  h  ft  I*rinrc 
Lichnowsky's,  and  he  maintained  this  lodging 
fortwoyeaxa.  In  this  year  we  hear  for  tiie  firrt 
time  of  his  troing  to  tho  country  f -r  the  autumn. 
He  selected  Unter-Doblisg,  a  village  two  miles 
north  of  'Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Grillparzcr  fiimily. 
Madame  Grillparser  long  recollect^  his  fury  on 
discovering  her  listening  to  his  playing  ontside 
the  door,  and  the  stem  revenge  he  took.* 

As  res^ards  publications  1800  is  a  blank,  but 
compoHitiuu  went  on  with  immense  energy.  If 
we  throw  bacli  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  1797.  we  hriT'e  f*till  the  Ilorn  Sonata  and  the 
Piano  Sonata  in  i>3  (op.  2i)— a  work  ol  ^Teat 
moment — the  Six  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C,  the  Pij>,iio  T'oucert+i  in  C  minor,  (jf  all 
these  very  inji>oriant  works  we  have  Beethoven  h 
own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  15.  1800,  in 
addition  to  thr  evidence  as  to  date  aflforded  by 
the  sketch-books.*  And  besides  these  we  are 
bound  to  beiievo  that  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus, 
perforin  ^farch  28,  iSoi,  wcupied  him  at  least 
during  the  hitter  portion  of  the  year.  An  incident 
of  this  summer  was  BeeChoven^i  letter  to  MatUii- 
8on  (Autr.  4)  eendini,'  him  his  '  Adelai'le,'  a  letter 
interesting  for  its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for 
its  request  for  another  poem,  and  fi^  its  oonfesnon 

that  his  early  w  i  li  i  !  already  l>et;un  to  di.n- 
satiafy  him.  After  his  return  to  town  occurred 
Ckemy*s  iatrodnetian  to  him.  Cnroy,  then  % 
lad  cl  joat  upon  xo^  became  Beetboren'a  pupil 
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in  pianofuiia  playing,  and  hM  left  a  delightful 
MOOimt  of  hia  first  interview.  Mid  of  much  which 
occurred  after  it.*  Amonir  t^"  lctt«rB  of  tliid 
winter  antl  the  spring  of  1 80 1  are  Bome  to  Hoff- 
ineister,  formerly  a  composer,  and  then  a  munc* 
ptihlisher  in  IxMpsic,  which  ended  in  his  pub- 
Uflhing  the  Septet,  the  Symphony  iu  C,  the  Piano 
GooiMrto  in  Bb,  and  the  sonata  (op.  a  a)  in  the 
B&me  key.  Tho  price  given  for  theee  worka  was 
20  ducats  each,  except  the  Concerto,  which  wai 
10.  The  ducat  was  equal  to  lo*.  English.  The 
Concerto  is  priced  bo  low  b«OMiM  'it  ia  by  BO 
means  one  of  my  best,  any  mora  tim  fhftfc  I  an 
about  to  publish  in  C  major,  because  I  reserve 
the  best  for  mjwlf,  for  mv  jooraqr '  *—  •  confes- 
sion which  pTOTM  tint  ma  Conoerte  {n  0  miner 
was  already  in  existence.  Tho  letters  show  keen 
svmpathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
Baob'f  works,  and  «^  Monrt*«  toiwiM  amnged 
as  quartet."?.*  Tliey  speak  of  his  havintr  b^en 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vi^trous  ton«  of 
the  ezprsMiaii  «1mw«  dmt  the  ifiaesB  had  not 
ftflTectt'd  his  spirits.  On  Jan.  30,  1801,  he  playetl 
his  Uom  Sonata  a  second  tisaOf  with  Funto,  at 
ft  eoBoert  tor  the  benallt  of  tiMtoldiin  wovadad 

at  Hdhenlin  ^:n. 

Ue  was  now  immersed  in  all  tho  worry  of 
preparing  for  the  prodtwtioii  of  his  Ballet  of 
Prornothous,  whif'h  mrTif  nut  '^n  March  aS  at 
the  Court  (Burg)  TlieaUe.  Its  groat  success  is 
•viilent  from  the  fact  that  it  was  immediately 
published  in  a  popular  form — Pianofitrte  Solo,' 
dedicated  to  Princess  Lichnowsky — and  that  it 
had  a  run  of  16  nights  during  1801,  and  13  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  Apart  from  its  individual 
merits  the  Prometheus  music  is  historically 
interesting  as  containing  a  ]>artial  anticipation 
of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sjrmphony,  and 
(in  the  Finale)  an  air  which  aft^wards  served 
far  a  ContretanK,  for  the  theme  of  elabomte 
variations,  and  for  the  subject  of  the  last  move- 
nent  of  the  Eroica  Symphony.    The  Ballet 

eve  occasion  for  an  unfortunate  little  en  inli  r 
twean  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently  uu- 
latetttleiial  on  Beeihoven**  part,  bat  showing 
how  naturally  antagonistic  tlio  two  men  were. 
Thej  met  in  the  street  the  daj  after  the  first 
pemtmaiioe,  *I  heard  jom  new  BaDet  last 
night,*  said  Haydn,  'and  it  j)lea3ed  me  irnifh.' 
*0  Ueber  Papa,'  was  the  reply,  '  you  are  too 
good :  hat  it  la  110  OrmtMm  by  a  long  way.'  This 
unneccsBary  alluaion  seems  to  have  startled  the 
old  man,  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he  said 
'  Yo«  are  right :  it  is  no  Ctmltiim,  and  I  hardly 
tftli^lt  it  ever  will  h*^  V 

The  succeHs  of "  Prometheus*  gave  him  time  to 
breathe,  and  possibly  also  cash  to  spare  :  he 
changed  hi. s  I':"1_ring»  froin  thf  !n',v-h-iTi::f  '  ticfcn- 
Graben'  to  tho  SaUer-stutte,  a  lu^hur  aituauon, 

t  MMUMi  ty  a  y.  foM.  JOmm  Whm  Sm  OinmtMtmm  *r 
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with  an  extensive  prospect  over  tlie  rarap.\rts.* 
For  the  summer  of  1801  he  tof>k  a  lod;^nng  al 
ITetzendorf,  on  the  south  we«t  side  of  the  city, 
attracted  by  the  gla<1es  and  shrubberies  of  Schdn* 
brunn,  outside  which  tho  village  lies,  and  petll^ia 
by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the  Elector  was 
living  in  retirement  there.    It  was  his  practice 
during  these  country  visits  to  live  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to  elaborate  and 
reduce  into  ultimate  form  and  oompleteneas  the 
ideas  which  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  which  his  slMtch  booka 
were  crowded,    ffis  main  ooenpatloa  during  this 
summer  was  'Tho  Mount  of  Olives,'  which  Kie^ 
fi>and  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  in  Vienna 
in  i8ot.*  The  words  were  hy  Haber,*  and  wa 
have  Beethoven's  own  testimony*  that  they  were 
written,  with  his  assistance,  in  14  daya   Ue  waa 
doubtless  engaged  at  the  same  time,  after  his 
manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to  that 
oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are  known 
on  various  gitmnds  to  have  been  eomposed  during 
this  year.    T'  r      are  3  Violin  Sonat-ts  in  A 
minor  and  F,  dedicated  to  Count  von  Fries — 
originally  published  togellMr  (Oet.  »8)  as  dp.  S3, 
but  now  separated  nnder  independent  Noe. ;  the 
String  Quintet  in  G  (op.  39) ;  and  not  less  than 
4  masterpieces  for  the  PtaiMh— the  Grand  Soaataa 
in  Ab  (op.  a6)  and  P  (op.  aS> ;  the  two  Sonatas 
entitled  'Quasi  Fant'wsia'  in  E?  and  in  Cf  minor 
(op.  37);  which,  though  not  published  till  ]  -  , 
were  all  four  completed  during  this  year.     1  ^ 
each  of  them  a  word  or  two  is  due.    The  Sonat» 
in  Ab— dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  i  and  13,  to 
hia  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  Liclinowsky — hi 
said*  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to  pi<|uo 
at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means  worthy  of 
them  in  Pn'  r'a  '  .\chille.'    Tliat  op«ra— pnxlueod 
at  Vitiiina  uu  the  6th  June  of  this  year — is  th© 
same  about  which  Poer  used  to  tell  a  good  story 
of  Beethoven,  illustrating  at  once  his  sincerity 
and  his  terrible  want  of  manners.    He  waa 
list4^ning  to  the  opem  with  its  composer,  and 
afur  <«nying  over  Mid  over  again,  'O!  que  c'esti 
beau,'  '01  que  e^est  int^ressant,'  at  last  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  out '  il  faat 
que  je  compose  oela.' The  Grand  Sonata  in  ]> 
received  its  tfUe  of  'Pastorale*  (more  appro* 
priate  than  siich  titles  often  are")  frotn  Craur  tho 
publisher,  of  Hamboig,  The  Andante^  by  some 
thought  (nftrior  to  the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  was 

Bcethoven'spcculiarfavourito,  andvcr}  f;  i  im nily 
played  by  him."  The  flyleaf  of  the  autograph  of 
the  woric  eotttaitts  a  hnmoroos  dvet  and  dioni»-« 

'the  praise  of  the  f;it.*  making  fun  of  Sohuppan- 
zigh  '* — 'Schuppanzigh  ist  ein  Lump,  etn  Lunm^* 
eto.  The  rsmalidng  two,  qualified  as  *FlHitaa&* 
1  V  iTji  ir  author,  have  had  verj'  diff  r  r.t  fnt' 
One,  that  in  £b,  lias  always  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  its  rister,  and  is  oomparatively  litda  known. 

»  Th.\rcT.  II,  131. 

'  I  haMT  'li.  Koi  hiui  atiuwn  Uikt  Hka  h&i  mislAkeo  the  jfm.  uiddid 

not  ciinie  to  Vl«nn»  t'll  1«  1. 
'  Attibor  of  Wiiit«n  '  (jntcHiroctMm*  OptotfMt.' and  othv  ptocw 
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Hm  other,  the  ao-callad  'Moonlight  Sonata,**  is 
M  widely  played  and  as  pawionately  lored  as 
any  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  works.  It  is  one 
of  cis  moat  ori^^inal  ])roductions.  The  dedication 
to  the  Countess  Guiocianli,  upon  which  so  much 
romanoa  has  bora  built,  has  had  a  ooldar  light 
tibown  on  H  by  the  lady  herselt  <  Beethoveo,* 
■aid  she,  '  gave  me  the  Rondo  in  G,  but  wanting 
to  dadioata  toiiMUii^g  to  the  Princess  liohoowsky 
h*  took  the  Roodo  away,  and  gave  me  the  tSonto 
b  Cf  minor  instead/  ^ 

HeantiiiM  his  dea&eai,  which  began  with 
viobat  BMW  Ib  Mb  mn,  had  gradually  merged 
into  something  more  serious,  lie  coiuiultcd 
dodor  after  doctor,  Frank,  hia  firiend  Wegeler, 
■ad  WariBg,  but  tlw  malady  conrtantly  iiioi  uiisod. 
It  gave  him  the  keenebt  lUHtresa  ;  but  so  great 
were  iiis  resolution  and  confidence  that  not  even 
the  proapeet  of  thia  tremendous  aSietioii  ootdd 
subdue  him.  '  I  will  &8  far  aa  poasiblo  defy  my 
&te,  thoti^  there  muat  be  momenta  when  I  shall 
ba  Uia  noat  mloarable  of  God's  enatnns.*  .... 
'Xot  unhappy:  no,  that  I  never  could  endure! 
I  will  gxautlo  with  fate ;  it  shall  never  dia«^  me 
down.*  xko  lattan  to  W^Ur  of  June  49' and 
Xov.  16,  lSoi,from  which  these  words  arc  talu  a, 
give  an  axtnunxiinary  picture  of  the  minjrled 
mdependeoee  and  tenatmlHy  wUeh  dunoteiued 
this  remarkable  man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery 
which  music  had  in  him  ovor  friendship,  love^ 
pain,  deaftuMi,  or  any  other  extemal  cbemn- 
stance.  '  Every  day  I  come  nearer  to  the  ( ^  jf  rt 
which  I  can  feel,  though  I  cannot  describe  it, 
•ad  «a  wlikli  alone  your  Beetiiovon  oan  exist. 
No  more  rat  T t  ] i i m  ! '  'I  live  only  in  my 
mttsie»  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing  done  than  the 
SMzt  ii  begun.  Am  I  am  now  writing,  I  oftea 
work  at  three  i.r.r1  ff^-ir  tViings  at  once.'  How 
truly  this  describes  the  incessant  manner  in 
vrii^  hh  ideaa  flowed  may  be  teea  from  the 
sketch-book  published  by  Nottebohm,*  and  which 
is  the  offspring  of  thia  veiy  period— Oct.  i8oi  to 
May  l8oa.  It  oontains  dcetolNB  ftr  the  Finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  f  r  the  3  Violin  Sonatas 
(op.  30) ;  ftr  Piaao  Sonatas  in  G  and  I>  minor 
(op.  31) ;  fir  the  Variations  ia  F  (op.  34),  and 
in  Eb  (<^p  O  ;  and  a  large  numT>cr  of  less 
important  works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so 
■uaad  up  and  repeated  aa  to  diour  that  they 
were  ali  in  his  min  !  and  his  intention  at  (  nr-c 

Tha  spring  of  i8oa  t&w  the  publication  of 
several  very  important  pieces,  the  oomotion  of 
which  must  have  added  to  hiB  occuimtionB — the 
Semade  (op.  25) ;  the  Sonatas  in  hi)*  (op.  32), 
Ab  (op.  36),  Eb  and  C|  minor  (<^.  27) ;  the 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Cello  on  Mozart's 
air  'Bei  Mannem,'  and  6  Contretiinze.  It  is 
aarinoa  to  that  up  to  i^.  all  tiie  Solo 
Boaatae,  •■  well  as  the  Dnct  (op.  6)  and  the  3 
w^  Violin  (op.  12)  are  publiithod  'for  Clavecin 

faoM^  totrigiM*  to  diirtytd  fn»  •  crtUdna  oa  tti*  work  tv 
~  Till  III-  a  171.  ••••Ista  immm, 

*  r«*r  to  %ina  In  th«  data  of  Um  t*tt«r.  W«^1*t  pboMtt  to 
V*xiL.  but  Th«jcr  III.  IW.  0  ba*  proved  It  to  bclobg  t« 
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or  Pianoforte.*  The  Sonata  in  Bb  is  the  first  to 
break  the  rule,  which  comes  to  an  md  with  the 
two  quaai-fiuitasias,  op.  37.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  mere  publisher's  freak — which, 
knowing  Beethoven's  care  of  details,  it  is  hard 
to  believe — or  whether  great  works  like  op.  7  ; 
op.  10,  No.  3;  and  op.  26  were  intended  for 
instruments  so  unlike  the  Piano  as  the  whisper* 
i^  Clavichord  or  the  prancing  Harpsichord — for 
'Qaveoin*  may  mean  either.  All  the  works  just 
enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and  were  followed 
in  the  later  montha  by  the  Septet,  inued  in  two 
portions;  the  Sonata  m  D  (op.  28) ;  6  Li&ndleri* 
the  lioudo  inO  (Op.  51,  No. a) ;  aadinSeoMBber 
by  the  (Quintet  in  G  (op.  ag). 

BeetibniTsn  had  reeantly  again  changed  his  doc- 
tor. Vering  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  consulted 
Schmidt»  a  person  apparently  of  some  eminanoef 
and  it  waa  posiiUly  on  hli  reoommendation  that 
ho  Bclocted  the  village  of  Ileiligenstatlt,  at  that 
time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying  beyond  Uatei^ 
DftbUng,  among  the  lovely  wooded  -valleya  hi  the 
direction  of  the  Kahlenberg  and  LeojK)ld«berg. 
Uere  he  remained  till  Octobw,  labouring  at  the 
completion  of  the  woriti  meatioiied  above,  which 
he  liad  sketched  early  in  the  }  uar.  and  which  Le 
probably  completed  beforo  returning  to  Vienna. 
Here  too  he  wrote  the  veiT  aflfbcting  letter 
usually  known  aa  ' Beethoven  s  will,'  dated  Oct. 
6,  and  addressed  to  hia  brothers,  to  be  opened  after 
Ma  death,'  a  letter  loll  of  depression  and  distMis, 
but  perhaps  not  more  bo  than  that  written  by  many 
a  man  of  aenaihiUtv  under  adverse  temporary  cir- 
ennutanoea,  aad  whioh  doeanot  give  us  a  high  idea 
of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  condemning  a  dys- 
peptic  patient  to  so  long  a  course  of  solitude.  At 
any  rate^  if  we  oompoie  it  with  the  genial,  ebeer* 
ful  Btmins  of  the  music  which  ho  was  writing 
at  the  time — take  the  Symphony  in  1)  as  one 
example  only — aad  vamemMr  Ida  own  worda: 

*I  live  only  in  my  music  U  tter-writing 

was  never  my  J'ortt' — it  loses  a  go«>d  deal  of  ita 
aignifioaaoe.*  Oaoe  haok  in  town  Ua  B|rfrita 
returned ;  and  some  of  his  most  facetious  letters 
to  Zmealtall  are  dated  from  thia  time.  On  re- 
tmninif  he  ohaaged  Ui  residbnae  from  the  Sailer- 
St;itte,  where  wo  laat  left  him,  to  the  Peters- 
Plata,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  aud  at  the 
top  of  the  hoofe.  In  the  stor^  above  Beethoven 
lived  hia  old  firiend  Fdrster,  who  had  won  hi* 
atfection  by  giving  him  hints  on  quartet  writing 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  Forster  had  a 
little  son  whom  Beethoven  undertook  to  instruct, 
and  the  boy,  then  just  6,  long'  remembere<i  having 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  thewlnterDir)mingK  and 
descend  the  stairs  for  his  lessons.  This  winter 
again  there  were  many  prooft  to  correct — the  a 
Piano  Sonatas  (op.  31,  i  k  a),  the  3  Violin  ditto,  a 
aetaof  Variations  (op.  34,  35^  all  which  appeared 
early  ia  1S03.  The  Piano  Sonatas  he  regarded 
as  a  change  in  his  style  ^ — which  they  certainly 
9m,  the  ^  minor  etpeoially.  The  Variationa  ha 

<  B.SB.W. 
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mentlona'  as  dUtiaot  in  kind  from  his  earlier 
vnm,  and  tiberafora  to  be  indaded  in  the  seriefl 

of  his  Inrge  works,  ami  nmnl  ,  r  "<1  accordingly.  ■ 
In  addition  there  were  puUiuhud  2  Preludes 
(op.  39),  dating  from  1789 ;  7  Bagatelles,  some 
of  thcin  as  old  as  1782,  but  one  at  least  (No.  6) 
written  witliia  the  last  twelve  months.  Also  the 
Romance  in  G  for  Violin  and  Oitthectra  (op.  40), 
whicli  was  publishe  l  this  year,  and  6  Sacred 
bongs  (op.  dedicated  to  Im  Russian  frit^ud 
Coont  veil  Browne.  And  proofs  at  that  date 
appear  to  have  been  ririnidable  t'l'n/'',  and 
to  have  required  an  extraordiuarv  ainouut  of 
vigQwDoe  »nd  labour.  Not  only  had  the  en- 
gravers* mistilceg  to  be  guarded  aj^ainst,  and  the 
ubscurities  of  Beethoven's  writin,',  but  the  pub- 
lidhors  were  OOGMlonally  couipos  rs  and  kHik  on 
themselves  to  correct  hid  hortsies  and  sofu-n  his 
abruptaes&oij  they  passed  through  their  hajula. 
Thus  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  1),  Niigeli 
of  Zurich  interpolated  four  bars.'  Of  coun*«  Ike- 
tiwven  discovered  the  addition  on  hearing'  Kios 
play  from  the  proof,  and  htt  sag*  mm  naturally  { 
unfjoundL-d.  Tho  uustakes  were  corrected,  and 
an  auiundt-d  proof  waa  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrock  of  Bonn,  who  Boon  got  out  an  'Edition 
trfes  oorrecte'; — but  N;igeli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  t-ditiuns  are 
still  issued'  containing  the  four  redundant  bars. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  Upus  31  he 
published  no  more  fur  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  Buoh  intentional  errors,  correcting  in 
those  days  was  hard  work.  *My  Quartets,  he* 
oomplains,  'are  again  published  full  of  mistekes 
and  errata  great  and  small ;  they  swarm  like 
iish  in  the  sea— innamemble.*  The  Quintet  in  C 
(op.  39),  published  by  Breftlcopf,  was  pirated  by 
Artaria  of  Vienna,  and  being  engraved  from  a 
very  haetj  oopv  wm  extraordinarily  full  of 
Uimdm.*  Beethoven  adopted  a  very  chamoter* 
istic  mode  of  revenge ;  fifty  copies  had  been 
•truck  off,  which  he  off»«d  Artaria  to  odrrect, 
but  in  doing  10  caused  lUfls  to  make  the 
alterations  with  bo  strong  a  hand  that  the  copies 
were  quite  unsaleable.*  It  waa  an  evil  that 
never  abated.  In  tending  off  die  copies  of  the 
A  minor  (Juartet  twenty  years  later,  he  hays. 
'  I  have  p.ossed  the  whole  fbreDOon  to-day  and 
yesterday  afternoon  in  oorrecting  thete  two 
pieces,  and  am  quite  hoarse  with  sUiinpiiig  and 
•weariag' — and  no  wonder  when  the  pruvucation 
waa  ao  great.  The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  31,  to  the 
first  of  whicli  one  of  the  above  anecdotes  refersi, 
were  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
were  pmnnxied  to  N&getl,  but  Oaapar  Beethoven' 
by  some  blunder— whether  for  his  own  profit  or 
his  brother's  does  not  appear — had  sold  them  to 
*  Leipaie  bouw^'  Tha  diaoovny  ennged  Bee- 
thoTtOy  who  hated  any  appennuioe  of  aeoeit  in 
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bis  dealings  ;  he  challenged  his  brother  with  the 
fact,  and  the  quarrel  actually  proceeded  to  blows. 
'  Kn  -ving  howTrmch  Beethoven  disliked  his  early 
works,  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  the  sp- 
pearanoe  of  the  two  boyiah  Preludes,  op.  39,  snd 
of  the  Variations,  op.  44  (1792  or  3\  both  pab- 
lished  at  Leipsio — was  due  to  the  interference  of 
Caspar. 

A  great  event  in  1P03  was  tho  production  of 
'The  Mount  of  Olives,'  his  first  vocal  composition 
on  a  larger  ^cale  than  a  aoeDa.    The  concert 
took  pl.aco  in  the  Theatre  '  an  der  Wien*  oa 
April  5,  and  the  programme  included  three  new 
works  - tlie  Oratorio^  the  .Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  inin'ir,  pliyed  hf 
hiinsi  lf.    Interesting  accounts  of  the  reheari>sl 
(iti  w  bioh  Prince  Lichnowsky  showed  himaelf  as 
frienilly  as  ever)  and  of  the  performance  will 
be  found  in  Hies  and  .Sey fried.'    Difficult  as  it 
ia  to  oonoeive  of  siuli  a  thing,  the  Symphony 
appears  tn  have  been  fnuiul  too  laboured  by  the 
I  critics,  and  not  equal  to  the  former  one.'"  The 
{  success  of  the  Oratorio  is  shown  by  the  fKt 
tluit  it  was  repeated  three  times  (making  four 
jjerforuiauces)  by  independent  paxties  ia  the 
course  of  the  next  twelvo  months.   The  Sonata 
for  I'lano  nnd  Violin,  now  so  well  known  ta 
the  *  Kreutzer  S  niata,'  waa  first  played  on  May 
17,  at  the  Augarten,  at  8  a.m.    There  was  s 
curious   bombastic  half-caste  English  violin- 
playtrr  in  Vienna  at  that  time  named  Bridge* 
tower.    He  had  en^i^ed  Beethovm  to  write 
a  sonata  for  their  jomt  performance  at  hit 
concert.    Knowing  Beethoven's  nluctanoe  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him   behind  time  and  Bridgetown 
clamouring  loudly  for  his  music.    The  Finale 
was   easily  attainable,   having  been  written 
the  year  before  for  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  ^o, 
No.  I ),  and  the  violin  part  of  the  first  moventeat 
seems  to  have  been  ready  a  few  days  before  tlte 
oonoerty  though  at  the  perfonnanoe  the  piano- 
forte copy  stiU  remabed  alnuxt  n  blsnk,  with 
only  an  indication  here  and  there.     But  the 
VariAtiona  were  literally  finhdied  only  at  the  hut 
moment,  and  Bridgetower  bad  to  pUy  tiiem  at 
sight  from  the  blurred  and  blotted  autograph  of 
the  composer.    Beethoven's  rendering  of  the 
Andante  waa  to  noble,  pure,  and  dtaate,  aa  to 
cau>o  a  imiversal  demand  for  an   encore.  A 
quarrel  with  Bridgetower  caused  tho  alt^aitioix 
of  the  dedication. 

Before  Ceethovcn  left  town  this  year  be  nia^le 
an  arraogement  to  write  an  opera  for  Schikaoe* 
der,  MoiBurt*a  old  oomrade^  the  maaaager  of  th* 
Theatre  '  an  der  Wien.*  "  Beyond  the  bare  faot 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  ia  possible 
that  n  US.  Trto**  preaerved  fai  the  libvvyof  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreun  Ic'  at  Vienn.^,  ."^t-d 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duet  in  '  lldeliV 
is  a  portion  of  the  propoaed  work,  bvt  this  ii 
mere  c  Tiirr-r  :rr,  The  arrangemt^nt  was  sn- 
uouiioed  on  June  39,  and  BeethovcA  had  befon 

•  R'm.m;a'7fHo4,;7(Wi«>.l9:  uiiHi1la0«r.a.maa 
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that  date,  ptrha{>s  as  early  aa  April,  taken  up 
his  quantiTi  at  the  theatre  with  his  brother 
CMpar,  who,  with  all  hia  fiittlte,  waa  neoemry  to 
a  person  ho  m»pt  at  busiues.?  .is  Ludwig.  His 
summer  and  autamn  were  again  spent — after  a 
few  weeks  Km-  mi  Baden  ^at  Ober-dttbHng, 
and  were  occiipietl  principally  with  his  third 
tijinphonj  on  '  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  the  idea  of 
wfakai,  siiioe  its  suggestioD  in  1798,  appears  to 
have  rip;n«.d  with  t!i  c  ^ntomplatiun  of  the 
Sfdeodid  career  of  the  i^'irat  Consul  as  soldier, 
InwgiTer,  statesman,  and  hera^  ontil  it  becama 
an  ac-tual  fa<:t. 

Ot  the  order  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
in^hty  work  wera  composed  we  have  not  yet  any 
information,  but  there  h  no  doubt  that  when 
Beethoven  returned  to  his  lod^ngs  in  the  theatrtj 
in  tbo  aQinnm  of  1803  tfaa  Finale  waa  complete 
enong-h,  at  least  in  its  general  outlin»?3,'  to  b« 
played  through  by  its  author.  There  aro  tracts 
of  Beettoven  being  a  great  deal  in  socitty  this 
winter.  Twi>youn^'  Rhinelanders — Gleiclionst^in, 
a  firiend  and  fellow  othcial  of  lireuuing's  in  the 
War  Office,  and  HUUcr,  also  a  goyonunent 
'^  •  il  and  an  amateur  portrait  painter,  were 
na«r  added  to  his  circle.'  With  another  painter, 
Haeeo,  ho*  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
jT  inti'itn  "v.  ITie  Abl^*-  Vogler  was  in  Vienna 
tiiih  BtfOdoa  with  ilia  pupil  Carl  iLiria  von  Weber, 
and  a  reoocd*  survives  of  a  soir^  given  by 
Sonnleithner,  at  wliich  Vogler  and  Bcethovon 
met,  and  each  gave  the  other  a  subject  to 
•xtemjparise  npon.  Tiio  sabjeot  given  hy  Bee- 
thoven to  V  r  wc  merely  know  to  hnvf*  been 
4^  ban  lonu',  while  that  on  which  iio  huuiseif 
held  forth  w:iM  '  the  soale  of  C  major,  throe  bars, 
aila  brcTf.'  \o<^\er  was  evidently  the  more  ex- 
pert contrapuuli^t.  but  Bcethuveu  astouLihed 
even  his  rival's  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 
playing,  and  by  a  prodigious  flow  of  the  finest 
jJ^Aft.  SocliJ  ctemiqiie  deorum. — Cleiuenti  too 
waa  in  Tienna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later, 
with  his  pupil  Klen^'el.  He  and  Beethoven 
often  dined  at  the  &auie  reittauiaut,  but  neither 
would  speak  first,  and  there  was  no  intercourse.* 
N'ot  for  want  of  rt  si>ect  on  Beethoven's  side,  for 
he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Clementi,  and 
Iboogfat his  if dAod  one oC  the  boil  Tikis  winter' 
saw  the  l:vej,nnnini,'  of  a  correspondence  which  was 
not  dt-»"tiue<i  to  \n.KiT  fruit  till  Bome  years  later — 
with  Thom»>n  tlie  music-publisher  of  Edinburgh. 
HiouiiMjn  had  aln-ady  published  arrangements  of 
Scotch  aira  by  Pleyel  and  Kozeluch,  and,  with 
IIml  tme  eye  of  a  man  of  business^  was  now 
an  scions  to  obtain  fnim  a  greater  nxtd  mon 
taxuoua  musician  than  either,  six  sonatas  on 
Scotch  Beethoven  replies  on  Oct.  5, 

offerint^  to  compose  six  sonatas  for  300  ducats 
{^£1^0).  ITiomson  responded  by  offering,'  half 
ttaie  mm  named,  and  there  for  the  present  the 
oorrespondence  dropped.  The  prospect  of  an 
opera  from  Beethoven  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 


1  Vat  VmIw-BmIm.  bat  •  l 
rtmm  '  Tham.  U. 

»l 


tMthlS 

•  Ibid.  »4.        •  MCsa. 


lx-"'nning  of  1S04  by  the  theatre  passing  out  of 
Schikaneder's  hands  into  those  of  Baron  Ton 
Brann,  and  with  thit  his  lodk'ing  in  the  tlieatre 
naturally  ceased.'  Ue  moved  into  the  bame  house 
with  Stephen  Breuning — the  'iiothe  Uaus,'  near 
the  present  TotiTeCShiirdi,  and  tbete  tlM  rapture 
already  spoken  of  took  place. 

The  early  part  of  1804  was  taken  up  in 
passing  throu^  tiie  [oeH  the  Symphony  No.  a 
idcdicated  to  Prince  Cari  Uchnowhky),  and  the 
three  4-hand  Marches,  which  were  published  in 
BCarch— bat  tile  real  abaoibing  oootipetion  of 
the  whole  winter  must  have  been  tlie  completion 
of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony.  At  length  the 
work  waa  done,  a  &ir  eopy  wac  made,  vtm  oat> 
side  page  of  whieboontained  the  'words  *  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  Louis  van  Beethoven,* 

and  it  hkj  on  the  eompooei'a  table  for  the  proper 
opportunity  of  official  transmi.sssion  to  PariB.  On 
May  3  the  motion  for  m ale  i  rig  Napoleon  emperor 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  i8th,  after  his 
ele<:tion  by;'/'';'  :-'/'',  he  assumed  the  title.  Tlie 
news  must  have  quickly  reached  Vienna,  and 
w  as  at  onoe  oonunmuoated  to  BeetlioTen  by  Ries. 
The  story  need  not  be  given  here  in  dr  t  lil.  In 
a  fury  of  disappointment  and  with  a  turruut  of 
reproaches  he  tore  off  the  title  page  and  daslied 
it  on  the  ground.  At  some  future  time  it  re- 
ceived the  new  luune  by  which  we  know  it,  and 
under  which  it  was  published — '  Sinfonia  eroica 
per  feste^roriare  il  sovveniro  d'un  gran  uomo' — 
but  this  was  probably  an  afterthought,  and  the 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  In  the  Bibliothek  at 
Vienna» — 


Sin£>nia  grande 
Napdeon  Bco^iarla 
aoilm  Aagn* 
del  Sigr. 
Lcmis  Tan  Beethoren 


an  intermediate  title.  The  right  to  use  the  Syra- 
phony  waa  porohased  by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
whom  it  u  dedicated,  ft  was  played  at  his 
house  during  the  wintor,  and  remained  ia  MS. 
tiU  October  1806. 

The  fracas  at  Breonhig's  rooms  ended  by  Bee- 
thoven's dashing  off  to  Bad>  n,  and  then  returning 
to  hb  old  quarteia  at  Dobline.  There  he  oom- 
poeed  the  Grand  Sonata  in  O,  whieh  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein.  and  that  in  F, 
op-  54»  ^hich  thati^h  only  in  two  movements  and 
dedicated  to  no  one  is  not  inferior  in  originality  to 
its  longer  companion.  It  i»  to  the  Finale  of  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the '  Appassionata'  as  usually 
believed,  that  Bies*s  story  applies.  Ries  appears 
to  ha\e  often  gone  out,  as  he  ort<.n  did,  to 
l>obling— vkithin  an  easy  walk  of  Vienna — and 
to  have  remained  with  hb  master  all  the  aft<« 

•  Tliirer.  II.  m 
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part  of  the  rlrtv.  Tlicy  •went  for  an  immpTicf' 
walk,  asd  did  not  g«fc  home  till  eight  in  the 
errenm^.  Dturing  the  whole  tinw  Bee&oreii  lund 

l.n'On   hiimiiiivif,'  ^n-dwIinL:  to  himm'-lf,  but 

without  anytiufig  Uko  a  tuue.  On  Jlies  a«kiiig 
Urn  wbiA  H  WM,  he  vaplinl  fhiit  H  WM  ft  ihafw 

for  the  f.nnip  i  f  the  SoOfttft*  The  instant  they 
reached  the  houne  he  Mt  down  to  the  piano 
withoafc  taking  off  hi*  hatband  for  BUM  tban  aB 
hont  pounded  away  at  his  new  idea.  Riee  sat  in 
*  flonm  listening. — ^The  Sonata  in  C,  lust  men- 
tkud,  imitaiiiBd  wlim  completed  ft  long  An- 
dftllte  in  F — the  subject  of  a  very  characteriMtic 
f,  already  alluded  to  (p.  167}.  Thi«,  how- 
w",  at  the  advioe  of  lonift  judidoua  critic, 
he  waB  inr!u:-rMi  to  take  out  anJ  rejilace  by  the 

Sreaent  Bhort  introductory  Adagio,  after  which 
f  was  pafalkhed  separatdy,  uid  became  the 
well-known  'Andante  favori.'*  Duriiiij  this 
aununer,  on  July  19  or  26,  there  waa  a  con- 
«erfe  at  the  Augarten,  at  wfaioli  Beattioven  con- 
ducte<l  ;  the  Symphony  in  D  ■vvn<!  yterfoniitd,  and 
Kiee  made  his  fint  public  a]>i>t>arauce  as  Bee- 
tiwven's  scholar  in  the  C  minor  Concerto,  Bias's 
■ton,'  of  hia  cadence  ia  too  long  for  these  pago*, 
but  iihould  ha  r&ad.^  The  l^iaiiufortc  jMuri  having 
to  be  written  out  for  Hies,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  ready  for  publication,  and  in  fact  made  its 
appearance  in  Kuvumber,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  as  aiimtonr  of  re- 
ninrkablc  musical  gifta,  whose  acquaintance  Bee- 
thoven made  when  he  vituted  his  father's  court 
ia  I79^»  wd  who  while  in  Vienna  at  this  very 
time  wan  one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  ajipreciate 
the  new  Symphony.  When  Bcnsthoven  cajiio  back 
it  was  to  a  new  lodging,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pas- 
qualati's,  on  the  Mulker-Bastion  near  Prince 
Lichnowsky's,  and  in  some  sense  thin  Wiu  hi^i 
ht..st ;  for  though  he  left  it  mors  than  once  yet  the 
I'.iiron  alw.'kVrt  forbid  the  rooms  to  be  let.  sayinf,' 
that  Beethoven  w.-vs  sure  u>  come  bock  to  them 
again.  Breunii lu  I  he  sooniuot,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation t<:K)k  place  which  was  not  interrupted 
for  maii^'  years — but  they  ne\  er  aiyjain  put  their 
fiiendship  so  far  to  the  |)roof  a.-^  Ui  live  together. 

Breuning's  attitude  througii  tlie  wholu  aflair  La 
in  keeping  with  hiii  sohd  Hen^ble  character,  and 
doM  lum  infinite  credit.  His  letter  to  Wegeler 
of  November  13  gives  no  liint  of  a  ijuarrel,  but  is 
full  of  the  deepest  sytupathy  with  ileethovcu 
under  the  affliction  of  his  deafness.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned  as  publislied 
during  1 804  must  be  named  the  great  Sonata  in 
Eb,  which  ultimately  beciime  the  3riJ  of  opus  31  ; 
7  Variations  on  'God  save  the  King,'^  and  5  on 
'Rule  Britannia';  a  song,  'Der  Wachtelschlag,' * 
and  'Ah  t  perfido.'  Why  he  selected  these  two 
English  airs  does  not  appear.  At  a  later  date 
Im  said,  h  propoH  to  its  use  in  his  Battle  Symphony, 
'  I  mutit  ehow  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
they  have  in  God  save  the  King.'*  It  is 
ifttmrtotj  to  find  him  so  fund  of  it.— The  first 
tdal  of  tho  Xraieft  took  plioo  ia  ]>eo0mber*  at 

'  R.  Jt  H.  m     '  .V.n  ii^.  j>.  IK     »  B.  Jl  II.  179. 1-0.      •  IIjH.  554. 


Prinre  Lobkowitz's.  The  opinions  expre^Jve-! 
concemiog  it  are  ooUectod  by  Thayer,  and  should 
be  read  ud  digested  hy  aO  who  are  tenptedte 

regard  musir  fr  -iii  tin-  '  finality'  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  connection  with  the  Theatre  aa 
der  Wian.  though  iatentipled,  was  not  al  aa  end. 

Baron  von  Braun  took  SchlkaTinlcr  juto  his  ser- 
vice, and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  renew  the 
offisr.  Bouilly's  opera,  which  had  beaa  alnady 
Fi  t  \>r  (Jrvveaur^  nn^  P-ii  r  *  was  chosen,  sad 
iSuunieithuer  was  employed  to  make  the  OennsB 
transUtiaa.  Beothovea  went  hadt  to  his  rnnds 
at  the  thentrc,  and  set  to  v.-  irk  with  energy. 
But,  remembering  liis  habit  of  doing  sev&nd 
thii^  at  OBoe,  w  need  aot  sappose  that^  ttisegh 
at  work  011  an  opera,  ho  drnj/jwd  other  composi- 
tions. A  letter  to  Artaria  shows  that  on  J  une  2, 
1S05,  he  was  eoigaged  on  a  new  Qaintel,  the 
suggeeition  of  Count  Fries?  Though  htj  had  even 
proceeded  so  iiar  as  to  mention  it  to  the  pubhiher, 
Its  altimate  hie  must  be  left  to  tho  dieooveiy  of 
Iferr  Nottebohm  ;  it  rcrtailnly  never  arrivo  l  ■^' 
publication.  Ue  aUo  complettid  the  bonata  in  i;' 
(op.  54>,  and  probably  entirely  oooipossj  ths 
"Triple  C i  TT  ^'T-to  '  op.  56).  But  the  opera  was  hi» 
main  and  abttorbing  business.  During  the  wix/le 
of  the  spring  he  was  hard  at  work,  aod  ia  Jobs 
he  betook  himself  to  Hetzendorf.  th-  n-  t'^  put  his 
sketches  into  shape,  and  to  get  innpiraiion  fruui 
his  favourite  woods  aad  fields.  To  give  an  ides 
of  the  e.xtraordinary  amount  of  labour  and  paia."* 
which  ho  bt^towed  on  his  work,  and  of  thu 
strangely  tentative  manner  in  which  so  great  a 
genius  j  r  cc  cded,  we  may  mention  ''^  that  in 
sketch-book  which  contains  the  materiahi  fur  tha 
Opera-'  ft  thidc  olitoBg  ▼olanke  of  300  pages,  16 
stAves  to  the  page — there  are  no  lees  thjm  i*' 
distinct  and  ditVerent  Ix'^'innings  to  Morustanai 
air  'In  des  Lel)en8  Frulilingstl^en,*  and  10  to 
the  chorus  '  Wer  ein  holdes  Weib.'  To  reduce 
t^mii  chaotic  materials  to  order,  and  to  score  the 
work,  was  the  entire  oooupatioB  of  these  sununer 
months.  Closely  a.i  ho  was  occu}«je»i  he  conld 
oocasicmally  visit  Vienna,  and  on  one  occasion  in 
July  "  we  find  him  at  Sonnlei timer's  rooms  with 
Cherubini  and  Voglcr.  Cherulnni  arrived  in 
Vienna  with  his  wife  early  in  llie  month,  and 
remained  till  the  following  April.  His  (^psM 
had  lung  been  favourite^  nn  tfie  Vienna  stsge- 
The  'Deux  J(uiniL-es'  was  performod  under  his 
diroetion  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  'Fanisks' 
was  produce  !  f  r  the  first  time  on  Feb.  15,  1806. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  lias  left  on 
record  "  that  he  esteemed  their  aotltor  above  all 
then  living  writers  for  the  Bt.age.  He  alw 
thought  HO  highly  of  Cherubiui's  Requiem  M 
to  say  that  he  should  bonow  largely  from  it  ia 
the  event  of  his  writing  one.  But  the  itiflueaos 
of  Chtsrubini  on  Beethoven's  vocal  music  il 

aew^'aekBowlsdlged.  The  two  i 


'  *L«ao«>n>  on  r.\nioar  COlOuKftk.  op.- 1  i  i  m  ,  le.'  Frfi  L-i,  1 

*  *  L*oaor»  oala  raoMm  conjugal*.'  itnttlea,  Oct.  i,  1891 

•  lia«ttrl»Ailiita,AMl*MPa 

1*  evatoil.  p.  31 ;  iho  Omntj  tn  Cietti*.  8m  Ttt*y«r.  It  SML 

W  tlS  Blllw,  In  M»emiUam;  Ua^im,,  Jul^  lif»  i  aita  tbt  npo* 
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together,  and  •gned  aa  well  m  two  me&  of  tuoh 
■trong  cbanetcr  aad  open  ipeeeh  wm  likely  to 

agree  Cherubiui  presented  the  composer  of 
*  J^ldelio'  wiik  »  oopv  of  the  Mitkodt  of  the  Oxor 
•Brrtttoim,  and  the  mm  of  'M«Ua'  Md  *F»- 

niaka'  are  coiDupkuoug  in  the  Ml*  Oitftlflglie  of 
Beethoven  8  scanty  libranr.^ 

OuB  fiKiet  thst ' FIdelfo*  wm  oompleCe  belbre 

hla  re'tim  to  tr.wji  i?;  afforded  by  th<-  i':vt  thai 
he  aUuwod  athem  to  hear  it.  On  ouo  ooca«iua 
lie  played  it  to  ft  aelaei  Ml  of  ftiendi^*  when 
Rieji  [an  already  mentioned)  was  excluded ;  and 
thus  —  m  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bonn  by  tba  ooaacription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing  the  opera  at  all  in  it^i  first  whape.  That 
l^eetliovt^u 'a  voice  in  singing  was  ' d«>t«^table  ' ' 
will  not  ha\  c  diminished  the  interest  of  the  trial. 
The  work  of  rehearsing  tlio  iiuiHic  now  bf<j;an, 
and  was  evidently  atteuded  with  euormouii  ditll- 
enlties,  especially  in  regard  lo  the  ifagers.  Tliey 
complained  that  their  j^assAges  were  nnsingable, 
while  Ikethoven  on  his  part  was  determined  to 
■lake  no  alterations — &n<i  apjiiuently  none  were 
made.*  With  the  band  he  ftrcd  little  better. 
He  even  invokes  his  deafness  as  an  assistance. 
Writing  only  two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
•aoe^  h»  aajs,*  'Fraj  ^  ^  peniude  Qejfried 
to  oonduct  my  opera  to-day,  m  I  wUi  to  tee 
and  hear  it  from  a  di.stance;  in  this  way  my 
patieBce  will  at  least  not  be  ao  aaverely  tried  by 
tlie  vdieatMd  m  wben  I  am  clow  enough  to  hear 
iny  mudic  so  Limgled.  T  r  i  I'ly  do  believe  it  in 
done  on  purpose.  Of  the  wind  I  will  say  no- 
thing, bnt  All  crete^  all  deert»«^  and 
all  /.  f.  may  ait  well  be  btruck  out  of  my  music, 
since  not  one  of  them  is  attended  to.  I  lose  all 
dedre  to  write  anytlsinif  more  if  my  music  is  to 
be  i^'i  playoi.'  An  f  ni^ain, *  'the  whole  busineMS 
of  the  opera  hi  the  Uiust  diMtre^ain^  thing  in  the 


The  performance  was  fixe<l  for  We<lncsday, 
IfoT.  30.  External  events  could  hardly  liave 
been  more  unpropitious.  The  occupation  of  Ulm 
and  Salzbury  had  been  followe<l  <jn  Nov.  13  by 
the  entry  of  tho  Freueh  army  into  \'ienna.  Bona- 
parte t<Kik  up  his  quarters  at  Schonbrunn ;  the 
£iii{>«'r(.'r  of  Austria,  the  chief  Trn'tility  and  other 
wetJthy  j.>erMonii  and  patn^uii  of  muiiio  Itad  dc- 
— rtiid  the  town,  and  it  was  a  conquered  eify- 
tenanted  by  Frenchmen.  It  was  in  such  circuro- 
atauoes  thSeLt  'Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Uebe* 
WM  produced.  The  opera  wm  originally  in  3 
ftcta.  It  WM  performed  on  the  aoth,  aist,  and 
aand,  and  wm  then  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
poser J  The  overture  on  these  occMions  appears 
to  hAve  beea  (hat  known  at  *  Leonora  a.  It 
waa  felt  by  Beethoivan's  iHsnda  that,  in  addition 

to  the  drawbaeka  of  the  Freiurh  oocujiation  and 
of  tha  advanced  character  of  the  mu«ic,  the  opera 
took>ng;  and  ft  omltiig  WM  liflld  at  Frinoa 
'"n  hmiMu  vhoB      wliale  woric  wm 


ei«t*lni  tli«  TM«  In  tb«  'Peoi  ioaratm'  and  a  place  flram  th* 
*  TMlMtSoU.'  tdmaA  ap  irith  blu  of'  ridcllo '  kod  of  Ih*  Finale  of  the 
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gone  through  at  the  piano,  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  till  I  in  the  moniing,  BeeUiovan 

was  indueeil  to  saerifioe  three  entire  numbsrs. 
It  is  characterii»tio  of  Beethoven  that  thougb 
fnrioua  and  unpleasant  to  tlia  yvrj  graalcat  &• 
gree  while  tho  btruggle  wm  going  on,  yet  when 
once  the  decision  wm  made  h»  wm  in  his  most 
genial  temper."  Tlw  libretto  waa  at  once  put 
int^j  the  liandu  of  Stephen  Breuning.  by  whom  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  improved, 
and  in  this  ahortmed  fonn,  and  with  the  reviaad 
Overture  known  m  'Leonora  Xo.  3,*  it  was 
again  performed  on  March  29,  1806,  but,  owing 
to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  •Itomtiona,  mtS 
only  one  band  rehearsal.  It  wM  repeated  on 
April  xo,  each  time  to  fuller  and  more  apprecia* 
tive  houses  than  before,  and  then,  owing  to  n 
quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Itaron  Braun, 
the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly  and  tinaJly 
withdrawn.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  it 
out  at  Berlin,  but  they  came  to  nothini^,  and  this 
great  m  ork  was  then  practically  thtslvtsd  tor  seven 
or  eight  years. 

It  is  an  Mtonishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  and  worry  he 
should  have  planned  and  partly  oarried  out  tarse 
of  his  greatest  instrumental  oompodtions.  We 
liave  the  aj«uranco  of  Mr.  Nottebohm*  that  the 
Fiano  Concerto  in  G  and  tha  Bymphimy  in  C 
ndnor  wemi  both  begun,  and  llie  two  firrt  more- 
nionts  of  the  latter  composed,  in  Tlie  two 

iMt  of  the  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  appear  to  have 
been  writton  during  this  winter— >bm)ra  that  in 
F."  which  now  stands  first.  Tlicre  are  many 
indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health  wm  at 
tliia  tjme  anything  but  good,  and  tiie  demands  of 
srciety  on  him  must  have  been  gr«.at.  Against 
them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such  reflections 
M  the  following  pencil "  note  in  the  maigin  of  n 
sketch-book  of  this  very  date.  *  Struj^'^ding  as 
you  are  in  the  vortex  of  society,  it  is  yet  possible, 
notwithstanding  aU  social  hindranoei^  to  writ* 
opera:;.  Bet  your  flnaftiw  ba  no  longer  n  aeowt 
even  in  your  Art ! ' 

On  AfMril  10, 1806,  '  T  i  Idlio*  wm  performed  for 
the  last  time :  on  May  25  "  the  marriage  contr.ict 
of  Coi^par  Carl  Beethoven  with  Johiuma  Keis 
was  signed — harbinger  of  unexpected  suffering  for 
Ludwig — ^and  on  May  26  ho  Wgan  the  scoring  of 
the  first  of  the  three  Quartets,  which  were  after- 
wards dedicated  to  tilt  Buesian  Ambaaeador, 
Count  Kasoumoffsky,  m  op.  59.  So  says  hie  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph."  These 
Quartets,  the  Russian  airs  in  which  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  w^  suggested  by  the  Amhaseadnr  (n 
brotberin-law  of  Ihnnce  Lidmowskf),  are  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  connection  l>etween  the  re- 
publioan  composer  and  the  great  Imperial  court 
of  PetenArarg^whibh  originated  aome  of  hie  nobleel 
works. 

His  fiftvourite  summer  villages  had  been  do* 
filed  by  tho  Wench,  and  perhaps  to  thia 

*  Bm  RMckol  i  tccount  uf  the  wholr  traniMtlMtkl  AirM,S.I 
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BeetihovMi  did  not  put  the  simuner  of  1806  at 

the  usual  spots,  but  went  to  the  country  ho  use  of 
his  friend  Count  Brunswick — whoso  sisters'  were 
also  his  great  allies — in  Hungary.  Here  he 
wrote  the  noagnifioent  Sonata  in  F  minor,  than 
which  nothing  more  iiniiutuous,  more  poetiad,  or 
more  enduring  ever  came  from  hb  pen.  His 
letters  m.iv  have  been  full  of  depression'  —  but  j 
it  vaiiiahcd  'uhon  he  spuko  in  music,  and  all  ^ 
ia  force,  elevation,  and  romance.  In  October  ' 
lie  left  Count  Brunswick  for  the  seat  of  Prince 
Lichixowsky,  ntiW  TVoppau,  iu  Silesia,  40  miles 
N.  E.  of  Olmiitz.  The  war  was  in  full  progress 
(Jeiift  was  fought  on  Oct.  16),  and  the  Prince 
h  id  several  French  officers  quartered  upon  him. 
They  were  natuimlly  anxious  to  hear  Beethoven, 
but  he  refused  to  play  to  them  ;  and  on  beiag 
pressed  by  his  host  and  playfully  threatened  wita 
otmfineroent  to  the  house,  a  terrible  scene  took 
plaoa — he  made  his  escape,  went  off  by  night 
poit  to  Viffinna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was 
still  so  angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
in  his  possession.  He  brought  back  with  him 
not  only  the  Sonata  just  named,  but  the  Piano> 
forte  Concerto  in  G,  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(No.  4),  the  Btionmoffiiky  Quartets,  and  the 
31  Variatiom  In  C  minor,  like  Quwtete  were 

played  frequently  in  MS.  during  the  winter 
at  private  oonoertii  but  the  lai^ger  orchestral 
vara  were  not  hmtd  till  later.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo (o{).  61)  was  first  played  by  Clement — a 
well-known  virtuotOt  and  at  that  time  principal 
vioUn  of  the  Tlieatre  an  der  Wiai«-at  hia  oonoert 
on  Dec.  23,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what 
might  have  been  assumed  from  Beethoven's  habit 
of  postponing  bespoken  works  to  the  lasty  thnt  it 
was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  Clement  played  his 
part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight.  What  chance 
can  eodi  great  and  diffloolt  worka,  new  in  spirit 
and  teeming  with  difHculties,  have  had  of  in- 
fluencing the  puUio  when  Uius  brought  forward  t 
Ko  woBucnr  tiiat  the  Ckncerto  was  seldom  heard 
till  rrvived  by  Joachim  in  our  own  time.  The 
MS.  shows  that  the  solo  part  was  the  object  of 
tnneh  thoqdit  end  alteration  by  the  oompoeer^ 
evidently  a>ner  the  performance. 

The  pubUcations  uf  i  S06  consist  of  the  Sonata 
in  F,  op.  54  (April  9) ;  a  ttio  Ibr  two  Violins 
and  !rk  'April  12),  adaptetl  from  a  trio'  for 
two  Oboes  and  Cor  Angl^,  and  afterwards  num- 
bsred  op.  87 ;  the  Andsiite  in  F  (May)  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  ori^jdnally  intended  for 
the  Waldsteia  Sonata ;  and  lastly,  on  October  39, 
in  time  for  the  winter  seaeon,  the  Erolea  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  an  arrangement  of  the  and  Sym- 
phony  M  ft  Piaafrfbrte  trio,*  by  Beetiuwn**  own 
hand,  was  published  at  Vienna. 

The  first  external  musical  event  of  1807  was 
the  nerformance  of  the  new  Symphony,  No.  4, 
which  took  jilace  before  a  very  select  audience  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.'    Tlie  (ujncerfc  was 

I  •  L>«lier,  BruiMwkk  .....  VUjm  d»irie  f*<-hw»«t»r  TtifT^^r,' 
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oigiiiieed  for  Beethoven's  benefit,  no  doubt  to 

compenKitr-  him  for  his  difti»p{^M>intmeiit  with  the 
0{>era,  aud  waa  largely  aubscribcd  to.  2\o  pro- 
gramme of  equal  length  was  probably  ever  pot 
together;  it  contained  the  ist  and  and  Sym- 
phonies, the  lunjica — hanily  known  aa  yet,  and 
in  itself  a  pro^Tamme — and  the  new  work — 3} 
hours  of  solid  orchestral  music  without  relief!  A. 
second  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  given 
at  a  public  concert  on  Jsov.  15.  The  overtime  to 
'Coriolan'  —  a  tragedy  by  (Jollin — must  have 
occupied  him  during  the  opening  of  the  year, 
since  it  is  included  with  the  new  Symphony,  the 
new  Concertos  for  Violin  and  Piano,  aud  the  3 
String-quMiets  in  a  sale  of  copyrights  fur  Eng- 
land,* which  Beethoven  effected  on  April  30 
to  Clementi,  who  had  for  some  years  been  at  tiis 
head  of  a  musical  business  in  London.  For 
these  and  an  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Cuu- 
oerto  for  Piano  (dedicated  to  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Ton  Breuning\  Clementi  paid  £100 
down,  Beethoven  binding  himself  to  couijxjbe 
three  new  Sonatas  for  the  sum  of  ^60  more— a 
pArt  of  the  bargain  which  was  iKit  carried  wA. 
Beethoven's  finances  were  thus  for  the  time 
flouriikhinff,  and  he  writsa  ia  high  spirits  on  his 
proepecxs. 

Another  overture  behm^infj  to  this  period  >• 
that  in  C,  known  as  op.        and  enooeoualy 
styled  '  Leonora  No.  t,*  tne  fiiet  bein^  that  it  was 
written  as  '  a  new  Overture'  for  the  J)rc>iluctio0  ol 
'  ifidelio '  in  Prague  in  the  spring  of  this  year.* 
Another  great  work  approa^;hing  corojfJetioa 
during  the  summer  was  tne  Mass  in  C,  which 
was  written  for  Prince  Esterhazy,  Haydn's  patron* 
and  after  oonsideimble  delay  was  &st  soi^  in  the 
Cliapel  atEisenetadt  on  Sept.  13,  the  name-day  of 
the  Princess  Maiie  of  EsterhMEy.  Beethovaisnd 
his  old  rival  Hummd— th«i  the  Prinoe*a  Chep^ 
master  —  were  both   present.    After  the  ni.'i?3 
the  Prince,  jMsrhaps  puzzled  at  the  style  of  the 
muaio,  so  disferant  from  that  to  which  be  was  so* 
customed  in  his  Chapel — hinted  .ia  much  to  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  strange  question  '  What  have  yoa 
been  doing  now  T*  Hvmmel  overheard  tlM  re* 
mark,  aud  probably  amused  at  the  »i«fre<^  of  Ae 
question  (for  Uuinmel  can  have  found  ooliM£ 
to  question  in  the  mnric)  nnfbrtnnmtely  smilea. 
Beethoven  saw  the  smile,  niisinttqirctcd  it,  ^^"^ 
left  the  Palace  in  a  liuy.  This  occurrence  {K»iiibij 
exphdna  why  the  name  of  Esterfaazy;  to  whom 
the  mass  is  dedicated  in  Beethoven's  aut<'>graplif 
is  replaced  by  that  of  Prince  Kinakj  in  ibe 
published  copy  ( 1 8 1 3). 

TJir  I.i!e  of  the  C  minor  l^vmjihony  has  not 
yet  been  conclusively  ascertained,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  bdieving  that  it  and  the  Fii* 
toral  Symph  nv  '.n  r--  completed,  or  at  any  rate 
much  advanct^,  during  this  year,  nt  Heiligen- 
stadt  and  in  the  ooun&f  between  that  and  the 
Kahlcnbcrg,  as  Beethoven  ix>int  d  r  ut  t  i  S«.hiDd- 
ler  in  1833* — the  visit  to  Eiseootadt  lieing  prob- 
ably nndertekea  Ibr  the  nke  ol  th*  Maa  «bIj> 
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BEETHO'VEN. 

Of  hSM  activity  in  town  during  the  winter  there 
»re  more  certain  traces.  A  nuisic-al  society  of 
auiatf  xirs  waji  forniol,  who  held  their  cuncerte  in 
the  H&ll  of  the  Mehlgrube.  At  one  of  tbeee,  in 
D^cemljer,  the  Eroica  J^ymphony  w?**  |K'rrormc(l, 
and  tho  overture  to  Coriolan  playcu  iur  the  first 
time.  At  another  the  B  flat  Symphony  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  with  innnonse 
appreciation.  Beethoven  himself  oonducUd  both 
ci  these  concerts.  Decemher  is  also  the  date  of 
a  mem<»ial  to  the  directors  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
prmjing  that  1m  might  be  engaged  at  an  annual 
MttiyOT  3400  florisB,  witii  ben^t  pesfcnmances,  to 
oompooe  cme  grand  <^iei»  and  an  operetta  yearly — 
a  memorial  evidently  not  fiivoorably  received. 

The  publications  of  1807  are  not  numerous, 
they  oooaist  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  57), 
dedicated  to  Comit  BnmBwick  (Feb.  18),  and 
since  dtaignate-l  '  Appassionata'  by  Cranz  of 
Uambojg ;  the  32  Variations  for  Piano*  (April); 
and  tho  IMple  Concerto  (op.  56),  dedicated  to 
Coant  Lobkowitz  (July  i). 

1808  opened  with  the  publication  of  the  over* 
taro  to  *  Coriolan*  (op.  6a),  dedicated  to  the 
author  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  3  new  String- 
qnarteti  (op.  59).  'than  is  reaaon  to  i^elieve' 
that  ]6eettboven  agwn  paned  the  atimmer  at 
He:lii;c'u*t;i(It,  wLerice  he  retwiicd  to  Vienna, 
bringing  with  him  for  perfurmanoe  tiie  two 
Symplmiiee,  O  minor  and  Pastora],  the  two 
Pianoforte  Trios  in  D  and  E  flat,  and  tlie  CHioral 
Fantasia^  a  w<vk  new  not  only  in  ideas  and 
afleeta  bnt  abo  in  form,  and  doubly  important  as 
the  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It  and 
the  8ymDhoniee  wtfe  produced  at  a  Concert  given 
by  Beeawven  in  the  theatre  an  der  Wien  on 
liec.  23.  It  was  announced  to  consist  of  pieces 
of  hia  own  oompoeitton  only,  all  perfonned  in 
pnUlo  ibr  the  first  time.  Di  addition  to  tilie 
thrt-e  already  mentioned  the  pn'^ramme  con- 
tained the  riano  Concerto  in  G,  pUyed  by  him- 
aelf;  two  extracte  team  the  Euenstadt  Maai; 
"Ah'  perfido' ;  and  an  extempore  fanta.sia  on  the 
pianoforte.  The  result  was  unfortunate.  In 
•dditioo  to  the  encnnoua  length  of  ihe  programme 
and  the  difficult  character  of  tho  music  the  cold 
waa  intenaa  and  the  theatre  unwarmad.  The 
perfovmattce  appears  to  have  been  infhmoua,  and 
in  the  Choral  Fantaaa  then  wae  actnally  a 
break  down.*  / 

The  Ooooerto  had  ^n  publnhed  in  August, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Ik-€thoven'a  new  pupil  and 
friend  the  Archduke  iiodolph.  It  commemoratee 
the  acquisition  of  thie  molt  powerful  and  one  of 
the  btTst  friends  Eecthovcn  ever  possestied,  for 
whom  he  showed  to  the  end  au  unusual  degree 
of  legatd  and  oonaideration,  and  ia  the  first  of  a 
!on^  spriee  of  great  works  wliich  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's name.  The  Sonatina  ia  G,  the  fine  Souatik 
for  Piano  and  Cello  in  A,  and  the  Piano  Fantasia 
inQ  minav— the  laatof  Ie»  intenot  than  nanal— 
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complete  the  compositions  of  1808,  and  the 

rianoforte  adapUiti'm  nf  the  Violin  Concerto,* 
dedicated  to  ^lailoine  iireuaiug,  closes  the  pub> 
lications. 

Hitherto  Beethoven  liati  no  nettled  income 
beyond  tliat  produced  by  actual  labour,  except 
the  small  annuity  granted  liim  ilnoe  1800  by 
Prince  TJchnowsky.  His  works  were  all  tho 
property  of  the  publishers,  and  it  ia  natural 
that  as  Ilia  life  advaaeed  (he  waa  now  39)  and 
his  aims  in  art  grew  vaster,  the  necessity  of 
writing  mufiio  for  sale  should  have  become  more 
and  more  irksome.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  to  fill  the  post  of  Maltre  de 
Chapelle  at  Cassel,  with  a  salary  of  600  gold 
ducats  (£300)  per  annum,  and  150  ducats  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  with  very  easy  duties, 
llie  first  trace  of  this  offer  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
his  own,  dated  Nov.  l,  1808 ;  but  he  never  aeenia 
seriously  to  have  entcniained  it  except  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  the  Court  of 
Austria.  In  fact  the  time  waa  hardly  one  in 
which  a  Oerman  oonld  accept  service  under  a 
French  prince.  XapoU-on  waa  at  tho  height  of 
hia  career  of  ambition  and  conquesti  and  Austria 
waa  at  this  veiy  time  making  immenee  eiertiona 
for  the  increa.'^o  of  her  army  with  a  view  to  the 
war  which  broke  out  when  the  Austriane  croeaed 
the  Inn  on  April  9.  With  tfaia  state  of  thingi 
imminent  it  is  difficult  to  imaq'ine  that  Kiii)» 
Jerome's  offer  can  have  been  seriously  made  or 
entertained.  But  it  ia  eavf  to  nndentand  the 

consternation  into  which  the  possibility  >  f  1;- 
thoven's  removal  from  Vienna  must  have  thrown 
hia  frienda  and  the  kvera  of  mnrio  in  general, 
and  the  immediate  r^ult  ajipears  to  have  been 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Iio- 
dolph, Frinee  Lobkowitz,  and  Prinee  KIndcy, 
dat«d  March  l,  1S09,  puarantecinghim  an  annual 
income  of  4000  (paper)  ilorins,  payal)le  half-yearly, 
ontil  he  ttionld  ohtun  a  post  of  e^iual  vuue  m 
the  Austrian  dominions.*  He  lii  If,  however, 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  imperial  Kapell- 
meiflter  nnder  the  Auatrian  Government^  and 
with  tlmt  ^  ic'.v  drf^w  up  a  memorial,'  which 
however  appears  to  have  met  with  no  succesa^ 
even  if  It  were  ever  pnaented.  At  tUa  time, 
owing  to  the  exoesaive  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
cash  value  of  the  paper  tlorin  had  sunk  from  as. 
to  a  little  over  it.,  ao  that  the  income  secured  to 
Beethoven,  though  nominally  £400,  did  not 
really  amount  to  more  than  £210,  with  the  pro> 
babiuty  of  atill  fhrUier  rapid  depreciation. 

Meantime  the  work  of  publicjition  went  on 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  iboo  is  the  mo.^t  bril- 
liant and  astonishing  year  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  now  for  the  fir^t  ti:iw  entered  into  reliitinns 
with  the  great  hrin  ot  Breitkopf  &  Uaxtel. 
Simrock  published  (in  March)  the  4th  Sym> 
phonr,  dedicated  to  Count  0pper3<l(>rf  as  op.  60, 
and  lireitkuuf  and  Uartel  head  their  splendid 
list  with  toe  Tiolin  Concerto,  dedicated  to 
Brettniog  «a  op.  60^  and  also  iasued  in  Match. 
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This  thiqr  followed  in  Ajiril  by  the  C  minor 
and  Piatonl  Symphonies  (  op.  67  and  68),  dedi* 
cated  juintly  to  Prince  LohkowiU  and  Count 
Rasoumoffaky,  and  by  thie  CoUo  Sonata  in  A 
(op.  69),  dedaiMtled  to  Btorait  iron  GMdum- 1 
Btein,  who  with  Zmojikftll  shared  Beethoven's 
intimate  friend&hip  at  thi«  date;  and  theee  again 
in  OeiolMr  *  bj  Um  two  Piaiiafeito  THoa  (op.  70),  | 
dedicated  to  the  Counte8a  Erdddy,  in  whoee 
houae  Beethoven  had  been  livinff  alnoe  hk  rup- 
tora  with*Iidmowaky ;  and  laray 00  Nor.  aa  by 
S  8on^',  '  Als  die  Gtlielite  sieh  trennen  wollte.** 

Ou  May  l  a  the  French  again  entered  Vienna ; 
«B  tilie  Slat  Aapem  waa  fotight,  and  Napoleon 
took  fK>asesffinn  of  the  island  uf  T»Jiaii,  rlr.^c  to 
the  city.  Wa^m  took  place  on  July  b,  and 
th«  wmIo  rammar,  till  the  petM  waa  concluded 
on  Oct.  14,  mxist  have  been  a  very  disturbed 
season  for  the  ialmbiuuits  of  V'ieuna.  I^ethoven's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  waa  much  ex]v>Bed  to 
the  firing.  Tho  nolae  (Usturbod  biin  *  greatly,  and 
at  leaMt  ua  une  occasion  he  took  retuge  iu  thtj 
cellar  of  his  b«illMr*a  hoiiM  in  order  to  mmpe  it. 
He  had  his  eyeii  open  however  to  the  proecedings 
uf  tho  Fffeiich,  ttud  aetunialied  a  visitor  many 
years  afterwards  with  his  recollections  of  the 
time.*  It  if  raaiarkable  how  little  axtoniAl 
eventa  interfered  with  his  powers  of  prodooli<m. 
As  far  as  quality  goes  the  Piano  Concerto  in 
E  fl*t  And  the  Striqg  Quartet  in  the  aaine  kvr— 
t>otIi  of  whic^  bear  the  date  1809 — are  **VB»L  to 
any  in  tlie  whole  nin;,'e  of  his  works.  The  6 
Variations  in  D  (op.  76) — the  theme  afterwards 
tued  for  the  Marah  in  tiie  'Rain*  of  Athna*— 
are  not  remarkable,  but  the  Piano  Sonata  in  Fj 
writtw  in  October  is  yecy  10.  Though  not  so 
•eriottt  as  totne.  it  is  not  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  charm  by  any  of  tho  imm«>rtal  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  favourite  of  the  author'a. 
'Pteple  are  always  taUdn;  of  the  Cf  minor 
Sonata,'  said  bo  once,  'but  1  have  written  better 
things  than  tliat.  The  F|  Sonata  is  something 
voy  different.'*  A  more  important  (though  not 
more  delightful)  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the 
ArenduKO  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  is  dated 
and  inscribed  by  I'e'^tliovcn  himself,  and  fonns 
tht>  firat  luuvemi  iit  of  timt  known  m  '  Les  Adieus, 
r Absence  et  lo  Ketour.*  Among  the  sketches 
for  the  A  ll  ;\  it)  found  a  noto^  '  Der  Abechied 
am  4ten  Mm — gewidmet  und  aiis  dem  Herzen 
genhrieben  S.  K.  H.* — words  which  show  that 
the  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven,  and  was 
not  a  mere  accident  for  his  genius  to  transmute, 
like  the  four  knocks  in  the  Violin  Ckinoerto,  or  tho 
eooli*!  ooestion  iu  the  last  Quartet.  A  March 
tor  n  military  band  in  F,  composed  for  the  Bohe- 
raian  Landwchr  under  Archduke  Anton,  and  3 
Songe — 'L'amante  imDasiente'  (op.  &i.  No.  4), 
•  Lied  tnt  dme  F«rae,'««id « Die  kate  Kbge 

I      th*  4.  Jf.  Z,  for  Oct.  UL 

1  s««(h«  i<'tt«rtoOveMi'stfJMk<ltAsBiMitaiillslMjkM«a. 
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•  PtoM  th«  aboTS  wu  wr<tt«n  Hr.  Nettobohm  hM  pabl1«h«d  ta 
•eeoont  of  •  tk«teii-tKiok  of  law.  whkb  tb«i>»  »  fuod  tlMl  o(  Mlisilock. 
jr.  JL  MlZXV.        •  ItodU^/ir  A<«wl»  4wlMMWt,  It.  Ml 


oomplete  the  coBopositiona  of  iSog.  had 
gone  to  Us  Tvift  on  May  31,  hi  the  middle  of  tfm 

Autitrian  occupation,  but  we  Bud  no  ■^lb>«iqtt  to 
him  in  any  of  Beethoven's  ioumala  or  lettera. 
Tlie  eoflnmoodeiiee  wfth  Thomaon  of  Ediap 

burgh,  opened  in  i^'a^',  w.i«  r.  n.  wed  this  autumn, 
it  be^an  with  a  letter  from  Thomson,  sending  4g 
aSn,  whieh  was  promptly  answered  fev  Beetbown, 
.iTi  !  it  lasted  until  Feb  .1,  iSiS,  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  leM  than  164 
nationa]  melodiet.  For  these  he  raeeived  in  all 
a  sum  of  some  £300}* 

1 8 10  began  with  the  return  of  the  Archduke 
on  Jan.  30,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sonata. 
The  sketch  books"  show  that  the  next  few  months 
were  occupied  with  the  cumix«t>ition  of  the  inueic 
to  'Egmont^'  the  String  Quartet  in  F  miuor, 
Songs  off!  oethe's  ^inoludiuj,'  the  Erl  Kint,'."  which , 
though  well  advanced,  was  never  completed \,  and^ 
with  the  preliminary  ideas  of  the  B  flat  Trio.' 
Tlio  mubic  to  '  E^'raoot*  was  first  |<erfonned  on 
May  24,  probably  at  some  private  huu»c,  as  no 
record  of  it  survives  in  the  theatrical  chronicles. 
It  was  in  May"  that  Beethoven  had  his  first 
interview  with  Bcttina  Brentauu,  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  which  gave  rise  to  the  three  well* 
known  letters,  the  authentidty  of  which  has 
been  so  hotly  disputed.  Knowing  ikiethoven*s 
extreme  susceptibility  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  letters  are  in  the  main  genuine,  though 
■OOM  of  tiie  expresdime  have  probably  been 
tampered  witli.  Beethoven's  relation  to  the 
Archduke,  and  his  innroaring  reputation,  were 
beginning  to  produce  their  nature]  reenll.  He 
coijijilains'*  that  his  retirement  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  forced  to  go  too  much  into  society. 
Ho  haa  taken  up  his  sommer  qnarter  nt  Betaan* 
dorf  as  before^  but  the  old  tseclutsion  is  no  louj^'er 
powihl^  be  haa  to  be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at 
the  season  which  be  detected,  and  whieh  hitherto 
he  ha  1  ;il',vays  devoU'd  entirely  to  oompositioQ. 
That  he  was  also  at  Baden  in  August  ia  evident 
from  some  MS.  pieoee  of  military  mu^  all  dated 
Ba<len,  iSio,  and  one  of  tliem  August."  lie 
seeiiui  to  have  had  i»ouie  protijHwt  of  marriage  at 
this  time,  though  the  only  allusion  to  it  ia  thai 
it  has  Ixen  bn_>ken  oflT.'*  Meantime  thi.i  winter 
waj»  a  bu.'<y  one  for  the  publishers  of  his  music. 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  'Rdelio,*  as  re- 
viaed  for  1806  (without  Overture  or  Finale*<\ 
was  published  by  Brcitkopf  in  October,  and  ia 
dedicated  to  the  Ar  hduke  Rodolph.  In  De. 
oember  the  same  firm  is.sued  the  Qu;irtet  in  Eb 
(op.  74\  in8cribe<^l  to  Prince  Lobkuwitz,  tho  Va- 
riations in  D  (op.  76),  the  Fantasia  in  G  nunor, 
the  Sonata  in  Ff  —  deiiirated  re.>(j)ectively  to 
Count  Brunswick,  and  hia  sistw  There»e — and 
the  Sonatina  "  in  G  ;  also  earlier  in  the  year  the 
Sestet  for  wind  instruments  (op.  71),  and  the 
Song  'Andenken'  ^No.  248).    Another  Sestet 

1"  ff.  th«  «.mpl>-  d^Ullt  tn  TbMju,  CkMM.  FiriridNto.  Ko.  174-177. 
»  Nuttululim.  N.  H.  XXI.  *"  IfcM  ll1i^|iVi(in.  Tif til 

>^  I^M  iMUMt  U  Auk.  lit,  idll 

l«  Lrtter  to  Wesvler.  Mar  S.  «n<l  to  ZbMUI^  Ja^lH 
u  TtMfer.  Vrnttidmu**,  Mo.  U9.  VS1. 
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(op.  Rl  I) — probably,  like  that  jn;;*  montionefj,  an 
eaiij  work — was  issaed  by  iSiuirock,  and  four 
Wttiiig*  of  Goethe's  *  Sehtuudit/  wiA  *  few 
niore  wjni^  by  othrr  publishers.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  Gt>ethe  s  uame  in  the  mosic  oi  this 
yaar  w  mnailtable,  and  coupled  with  the  allurion 
in  his  letter  to  Bcttina  of  Aug.  ii,  implies  that 
the  great  po«t  was  beginning  tu  exeroiie  that 
iidlnence  on  him  which  fieethoven  d«Mrib6d  in 
liis  interview  with  Ko^hUtz  in  1S23. 

The  Trio  in  h  tiai  waa  completed  during  the 
winter,  and  was  written  down  in  its  finished 
form  l)et\veeii  March  3  and  26,  as  the  autograph 
infurma  us  with  a  particularity  wanting  in  l^ee- 
tlMnren'a  earlier  works,  but  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  future.  The  Archduke  (to  whom  it 
was  ultimately  inscribed)  lost  no  time  in  making 
its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  copyist  was  obtain- 
able, seems  to  have  played  it  fint  from  the  auto- 
graph.* The  principal  compoettfoBt  of  tSi  I  were 
the  mudo  to  two  dramatic  piecea  written  by 
KotMlro^  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at 
Pealfa,  and  mititlea  'Hungary's  first  hero,'  or 
'King  St'phen,*  and  the  'lluins  of  Athens.' 
The  Introdoction  to  the  Choral  Fantasia^  which 
nmj  be  tak«n  m  a  vaprttiantallim  of  Beethoven's 
inipro\i!vation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  art  tnlly  ex- 
temporifled  at  the  performance— was  writtou  down 
<k  prepoe  to  fho  publication  of  the  work  in  July, 
and  a  Song 'An  dic<  ;  lirhta'*i«dated]>MMiliber 
in  the  oom  poser's  own  hand« 

The  publications  of  the  year  an  all  by  Breit- 
kopf,  and  inchide  the  Overtnro  to  'Egniont*  in 
feiirttarr;  the  Tiano  Concerto  in  Eb,  and  the 
flomila  SB  the  same  key  (op.  81  a),  in  May  and 
July  r^pectively,  bith  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke the  Choral  Fantasia  (op.  80),  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  (Jufy),  and  the  '  Mount 
of  OUvwi'  (Xov.).  The  preparation  of  the  Last- 
named  work  for  the  prcia  bo  long  alter  ita  cum- 
poftition  must  have  involved  much  time  and  con- 
sideration. There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
chorus  waa  proptised  and  it  is  known  that  be 
maa  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal chaiaoter.  A  note  to  Treitechke  (June  6) 
•eems  to  show  that  Beethoven  was  contemplating 
an  opera.  T}ie  first  mention  of  a  OMtraiUKne* 
ooenn  in  a  letter  of  this  autumn* 

The  depredation  in  the  Talue  of  paper  money 
bad  gom-  ti  uith  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  tlio 
end  of  1810  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  less 
than  i-ioth  of  their  nominal  Talue^.  e.  a  5-<1(>rin 
note  wart  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  eilvt-r.  The 
/"imanz  PaUni  of  Feb.  30,  181 attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  a  tndy  dlMUftroue  nearare— the 
aV'lition  of  the  bank  notes  {T'onco-zdlcl)  a«  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  creadon  of  a  new  paper 
enmney  etiled  BimXimimgmtAtUtt,  into  whidi  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forciMv  mnvr-rtf-d  rtt  i  -sth 
of  their  ostensible  value,  i.e.  a  loo-llonn  note 
was  exchangeable ibr  a  ao-flocin  Eintdtuntjsi'c/t,  in. 
Beethewen'e  iaoone  ml^t  poeniUy  have  been 

•  roMkmn»tart1MtiMm,M»M.JX^.  nil  est  1 
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thug  reduced  to  Poo  florins,  or  £80,  had  not  the 
Archduke  and  Frince  Lobkowitz  agreed  to  pay 
their  thare  of  the  pension  (1500-1-700  stoo 
florins)  inEinUiUTigucfidne  instead  of  Link  n<  a. 
Prince  Kinsky  would  have  duue  the  muie  m  to 
his  1800  florins,  if  his  tendance  at  Prague  aaid 
hi»  sudden  death  (Nov.  13,  18 1  2)  had  not  j>re« 
venttid  his  giving  the  proper  instructions.  Bee* 
thoven  sued  the  KindiT  estate  fx*  hie  elaiiiv  and 
Buco»>€>di  1  after  several  years,  many  letters  and 
much  heart-burning,  in  obtaining  (Jan.  18,  181 5) 
a  deone  for  1200  florins  Einlomnyucfitine  per 
annum  ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  whole,  according 
to  Beethoven's  own  statement  ^in  his  letter  to  Riw 
of  March  8, 1816),  is  that  his  pension  up  to  hk 
death  was  3400  florins  in  Einldiunyucheinf,  which 
at  that  time  were  worth  1360  in  silver,  = 
the  Einl6aungftehtin€  themselves  having  fallen  to 
between  ^  and  ^of  their  nominal  value. 

i8ia  opens  with  a  oorrespondenoe  with  Ya* 
renna,  an  official  in  Gratz,  as  to  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoven's  benevolanoe  in  a 
strong  light.  He  endi  iSb»  *  Mount  of  CHivea,* 
the  '  Choral  Tantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  lustitution  for  future  use^promises 
other  (MS.)  compositions,  and  abwdutdy  dedinea 
nil  mIV.  r  if  remunemtion.  Tlie  theatre  at  Pesth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
•  Ridne  of  Athene'  and  *maig  Stephen.'  but 
there  is  no  record  of  Pecthnv.  n  l.im^(  If  having 
been  present.  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  year 
in  composition,  and  he  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1808  by  the  prtKluction  of  n  fi  cond 
pair  of  Symphonies.  In  fact  from  memoranda 
among  the  sketches  for  the  new  y^Sr,  it  appeen 
that  he  conti^Tnpluted*  writin;^  three  at  thf»  ^nr-ie 
time,  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  liie  iidnd^*8faiftniia  in  I>  moll— 3te 
.Siuf.'  However,  t]ii<(  waa  postponed,  and  tlie 
other  two  occupied  hun  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  autogn^h  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  13;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  be^ 
fore  he  left  Vienna.  The  second — in  F,  No.  8— 
was  not  oompleied  till  October.  His  jonmey 
this  year  was  of  unusual  extent.  Wm  health  wee 
ba<j,  and  Mal&tti,  his  physician,*  ordered  him  to 
try  the  baths  of  Bohemia — possibly  after  Baden 
or  eome  other  of  hit  usual  resorte  had  fidled  to 
recruit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Vienna  on  July  4, 
an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  departure 
there  wee  a  fimwell  meal,  at  whloh  Comt 
Brunawick,  St-pht-n  Preuiiiiii,',  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present.^  MaeLsel's  metronome  waa 
approaching  perfeetion«  and  Beethoven  taid  good* 
bye  to  tlie  invr  ,t  r  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  tablu — he  himself  singing  soprano* 
— and  afterwards  worked  up  Into  the  lovely 
Allegretto  of  the  8th  Symphony.  He  went 
by  Prague  to  Toplitz,  and  Carlsbad — where  he 
notae  the  poetfllon*!  hom*  uutmg  the  aketohes 
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for  the  Sih  Symphony — Franzengbnum,  and  then 
Toplitz  a^'ntn  ;'  and  lastly  to  his  Ijrotht-r  Juhann's 
at  Liuz,  where  ho  rciiiiiiiied  tkroui,'h  October 
and  into  November,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the 
autographs  of  the  Sth  Sytn  phony  and  of 
three  Trombone  pieces  writleu  fur  All  Souls 
day  demomtaatep  Tba  Trombone  pieces  be- 
came his  own  requiem.  At  Tiiplitz  he  met 
Goethe,  and  the  strange  scene  occurred  in  which 
he  so  unnecessarily  showed  his  contempt  for  his 
friend  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  family.'  At  Toplitz 
he  met  Ainalie  Sebald,  and  a  scries  of  letters' 
to  her  shows  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent  him  from  making'  love  with  much  ardour. 
While  in  Carlsbad  he*  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  a  fire  at  Baden.^  The 
fiftot  of  his  extemporising  at  the  concert,  and 
hearing  the  postilion's  call,  as  well  as  an  entry 
amoug  the  sketchee  for  the  Sth  Symphony,  to  the 
effect^ that  'cotton  in  his  ears  when  playing  took 
off  the  unpleaaent  'noise* — perhaps  imply  that 
hit  deafness  at  this  ^e  was  still  only  partial. 

One  of  his  first  works  after  Ttttuming  to 
Vienna  was  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
published  as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
doee  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Anhduko  and  Rode — whose  style  Beethoven 
ke^t  in  view  in  the  tioUa'  pari — at  the  house  of 
Pnnoe  Lobkowtfas,  on  Dee.  39^1.  A  comparative 
trifle  is  the  '  Lieil  an  die  Geliebte,'*  written 
during  thi«  winter  in  the  album  of  Begina  Lang. 
The  mly  work  published  in  181  a  is  the  Mass 
in  C,  dcdi<  uttr.l  -  pojsiljly  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  share  in  the  guarantee — to  Prince  Kinsky, 
and  iarnied  in  Not.  aa  op.  S6  by  Breitkopf  &  Har- 
tel.  The  sute  of  hia  finances  about  this  time 
compelled  him  to  borrrow  2300  florioa  from  the 
Brentanoa  of  IVankfbrt,  old  friends  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  fnnn  the  first.  A  trace 
of  the  tranaactitm  ia  perhapa  disoemible  in  the 
IVio  in  in  one  movemenC*  writteil'<m  June  a, 
iSi  2,  'for  hi->  little  friend  Maximiliana  Brentano, 
to  encourage  her  in  playing.'  The  effect  of  the 
Bohemian  bathe  aoon  passed  away,  the  old  ail- 
meats  an<l  depression  returned,  the  disputes  and 
worries  with  the  servant*  increaaed,  and  his 
■pirita  became  wane  than  they  had  been  dnoe 
the  year  i8o  v 

The  only  composition  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1813  is  a  Trimnphal  March, 
written  for  Kuffner's  Tragedy"  of  'Tarpeia,' 
which  was  produced — with  Uie  March  advertised 
as  *  newly  otmipoeed*— <m  March  »6.  On  April 
20  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to  h:ive 
been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at  the 
AichdukeV*  On  the  advioa  of  lus  medical  nMn 
he  went  at  yw*eailof  Uny  to  Bndan,  whan"  he 

I  latter  to  t>i«  Archdoke.  Aw.  It 

'  liCtier  to  BcHliii.  Aii^-.  !^  1«!2. 

*  Nohl,  ti^-  n.ir'  .  Sit.  isi. ;  ,-y  oIlMiritMch •'H  tst  Ititui 
btt  head  Is  »ikll  prrwrred  by  her  family. 

*  I.ett«r  to  Zmctlult.  Brn/i,  S».«x.  Letter  to  Arebdttk%ae|>ll 
4.  M.  Z.  »W.  m.  *  Hvua  ki  L«t«T  of  July  4. 

*  XotMbahn.jr.X.n.      tUtiw  toANUukawKSehel  X0.4. 

•»^J»«>f^ta*i*oi**|ML  s.sa.M*.  •a.AU.so.a 

WFliWMwll«aiiaiMt1>aaaiplMB«Qth   " 

* 'TTin-ttrMiilrill  mm  It  n 


was  receivisi  irfth  open  arms  by  the  Archduke, 
Hither  he  was  followed  by  his  friend  Madurne 
Streicher,  who  remained  at  Baden  fur  the  guicmer, 
and  took  charge  of  his  lodgings  and  clothes,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  On  lii-f 
return  to  town  he  re-occupied  Ida  old  rooms  in  the 
house  of  Pasqualati,  on  the  Mblk  Bastioa.  Tho 
Streichers  continued  their  friendly  services  ;  after 
some  time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and 
otherwise  looked  afler  his  intcwts*  Thaae  aar- 
vants  remained  with  him  fur  a  year  or  two,  and 
this  was  probably  the  most  comfortable  time  of 
the  last  half  of  Beethoven's  life.^ 

As  early  as  April  we  find  him  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  concert  for  the  production  of  his  two 
Sym])bonies  ;  but  without  success.'*  The  oppor- 
tunity  arrived  in  another  way.  The  news  of  the 
great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  (fought 
June  31)  reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  following 
on  that  of  the  disaster  of  oscow  and  the  battles 
of  Lntsen  and  Bautzen  \,May  a  and  21),  and  col- 
miuaiing  in  Leipsic  Oct.  19.  It  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  how  gr**^  ^  sensation  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  Gennaay,  and  how  keenly  Beethoven 
must  have  felt  such  events,*^  though  we  may 
wander  that  he  expressed  hia  emotiicm  in  the 
torn  of  the  Orchestral  programme-mosic,  entitled 
'Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Buttle  of  Vittoria,' 
a  wixk  conoeived  <m  almost  as  vulgar  a  plan  as 
Uw  'Battle  of  Prague,'  and  containing  few  traces 
of  his  genius.  This  liowevor  is  accounted  for  hy 
the  fact  that  the  piece  was  sumested  by  Maelzul^ 
the  mechanician,  a  man  of  uncMubted  M)tl  1  tv,  who 
knew  the  public  ta^te  Tiu:  better  than  Beethoven 
did.  An  occasion  for  its  performance  soon  sug- 
gested itadf  in  a  oonoert  rar  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  wounded  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30^,  where  the 
Attstrians  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  ffimieh  after  Leipsic.  The  concert  took  place 
on  Dec.  S,  in  the  \^rj:<-  Hall  of  the  University,  and 
was  organised  by  Maelzel.  The  programme!,  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself,  speaks  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  audience.  It  was  of  reatinnable  length 
and  contained  the  7th  Symphony— in  MS.  juad 
prodoced  for  the  first  time— two  Maidies  per* 
formed  by  Maelzel's  mechanical  tnnnpct,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  The  orchestra  was  filled  by 
the  best  professoVB  of  the  day— SaUeri,  Spohr. 
Mayseder,"  ITuinmol,  Koinberjj,  Moscheles,  et<, 
Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  we  have  Spohr  s 
testimony  that  the  perfonnanoe  of  the  S^onphony 
was  really  a  good  one.  The  success  of  Loth  c^m- 
certs  was  immense,  and  Beethoven  adiiressed  & 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  perionnenit  whieh  omj  b« 
read  at  length  in  Schindler  and  el.-«e\v]iere. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Sym- 
phony  the  Prince  Regent.  The  lett<T  which 
accompanied  it  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
never  adtnowledged  by  the  Pkuiosv  and 


U  Schlndlrr.  L  IfC.  >•  I.«tt>!nito  Zmeilcall.  April  !9.  M. 

'»  Sr<:  {hr  nni-  to  TlitTrr,  II.  313.    XIi«?  Met  rmf^i  !n  h!i  !«  k  \r- 

M  1.  '  ;  iiu«-»  N»iK)iL.il  1]> mil, eaeh  nailni,  '••.^ii.;r  I  To  If  r»t.r»-<»£iifsl 
b;  a  nil  ch,  mnd  Una  ythoiia  tio  dusa  with  a  1«  lAeuoi.  JtuU,  Utttiemm' 
Jtirr.  |>p.  71.  72. 
>*  SaelioKlielM'BotetottUedltlonaf  8cblndl«r,  Lite. 
B  BMUMTCftH  dtoU  M*a  to  BnuMl  0f«M.  Ihm . 
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Beethoven  felt  the  neglect  keenly.  The  work  wm 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  a  year  afterwards— Feb. 
lo,  1815,  and  had  a  great  run,  but  this  was 
ttvoiub       «xarfcio&s  of  Sir  G«oi|pa  Soutft^  who 

copy  from  Vienna. 

Early  in  January  iJSi4  n  (Mr  !  concert  was 
gifen  in  the  great  Kedoutensaal  with  the  tame 
programme  «ad  tmxtj  the  tame  perfocmon  m 
bcforf",  exc«'pt  that  Bome  numbf-rs  from  the '  Ruins 
of  Athens '  were  substituted  for  Maekel's  march ; 
•ad  en  the  9fOk  Feb.  »  feuttii,  witii  limilar  pro- 
gramme and  with  the  important  fuldition  of  the 
bymphony  in  F — ^placed  last  but  one  in  the  list. 
TIm  nnge  protE^ruume  epeake  of  Beethoven  himself 
as  clearly  as  the  two  fint  '!i  !  of  the  more  practical 
Jdaelzel.  The  7th  Symphony  was  throughout  a 
■oeeeM.  its  AlleyrtUo  being  repeated  thrt-i'  times 
out  of  the  f  »iir.  But  thf  8th  S}Tnphony  did  not 
please,  a  fact  which  greatly  discomposed  Beetho- 
-ven.  On  April  1 1  Beethoven  played  the  Bb  Trio 
at  Schupfi.anzi'^^h's  hcnofit  concert,  an!  in  the 
evening  a  Churua  of  liia  to  the  wyrda  '(remiania, 
<  termania,'  was  sung  as  the  iinalo  to  an  o|M:rct£a 
of  Tr<;it9chke's,  h  propot  to  the  fall  of  Paris 
(^larcli  31).  Moscheles  was  present  at  the  con- 
cert,  and  gives '  an  in  tweeting  acooant  of  the  style 
of  Beethoven's  playing.  Spohr  heard  '  the  same 
trio,  but  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
A  month  later  Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb 
trio— hie  last  publio  appearanoa  in  chamber 
tnnsle.  The  spring  of  1814  was  remarkable  for 
the  reviv.1l  of  '  Fnitflio.*  Treit-^chke  had  been 
employed  to  revise  the  libreitO)  and  in  March 
we  find  Beethoven  writing  to  bim — 'I  have  read 
your  reviiiion  of  tlie  oj>ora  with  ^rrat  satisfaction. 
It  ha«  decided  me  <uvx  more  to  rebuild  the 
deadala  rnimi  of  an  ancicBnt  fuitiew.*  TUe  da^ 
cifcion  involvfHl  the  entire  re-writing  an^l  ro  ar- 
rangement of  considerable  portions ;  others  were 
•lightly  altered,  and  some  pieeea  were  rnnlro* 
daced  from  tlie  first  score  of  all.  Tho  first  per- 
formanoe  took  place  at  the  Kamthnerthor  The* 
•tre  OB  May  33.  On  the  36th  the  new  Overture 
in  £  was  firet  played,  and  other  alterations  were 
•ubaeqacntly  introduced.  On  July  iH  the  opera 
was  l^fed  for  Beethoven's  benefit.  A  Piano- 
forte score.  ma'Ie  l>y  Mo-cheles  under  Beethoven's 
own  direction,'  carefully  revijted  by  him.  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  was  published  by 
Artiuia  in  Ai^mst.  One  friendiy  face  niust  have 
been  missed  ou  all  thi--»c  ucciutiuiui — tlmt  of  the 
'PmoB  Iddmowiky.  who  died  on  April  1 5. 

During  the  winter  of  181 4- 15  an  unfortunate 
misundervtanding  arose  between  Beethoven  and 
^ff^l«wl  The  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
written  at  the  latter's  suggestion  for  a  mechanical 
instrument  of  his  called  the  Panharmoniocm,  and 
was  afterwards  orchestrated  by  its  author  for  the 
coooert.  with  the  view  to  n  prjjeoted  tour  of 
Ma«lxel  In  England*  Beethoven  was  at  the 
time  <.m,'atly  in  want  of  funds,  and  M;i  '  1  fl- 
vanoed  him  £ii^  which  he  profeeaed  to  regard  as 


*  Ppohr.  Mi^bt/f.  l.ao.  He  mjt  It  mta  •  new  Trio  la  D,  bat  U>« 
Vrtt-.  lu  I)  I'l  1  bceo  out  for  St*  Tcua 


a  mere  loan,  while  the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work.  Maelzel  had  also  engaged 
to  make  ear>trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  v^en 
delajred,  and  in  the  end  proved  fai  1  ures.  The  mia* 
nnderrtandin^  was  aggravated  by  vturioos  atate* 
mentd  of  Ma'jlzel,  aii<l  by  the  interference  of  out* 
ciders^  and  finally  by  Maelael's  departure  throtigh 
Geirmany  to  England,  with  an  imperiRBot  copy  of  toe 
Battle  Symphony  damh  Htinely  obtained.  Such 
a  complication  was  quite  sufficient  to  worry  and 
hanaa  a  aeniltive,  obetinate,  and  unbueinelHlike 
man  like  r5<-t  thovcn.  II'-  cnttTCil  an  aotion  aLraln.st 
Maelael,  and  his  deposition  on  the  subject^  and 
the  letter*  which  he  afterwards  addrened  to  the 
artists  of  Enrjland,  show  how  serious  was  his  view 
of  the  Immi  done  him.  and  the  motives  of  the  doer. 
Maelzers  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  with 
cviih  nt  animut  by  Beethoven's  adherents,*  and  it 
shoidd  not  be  overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven 
appear  to  haveconiinaed  friends  uftor  the  Inune* 
di:itc  qnarre!  blew  over.  If  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  f^^audul  we  add  the  Kin^ky  lawsuit  now 
in  progress,  and  which  Beethoven  watched  in- 
tently and  wrote  much  al«>ut,  wo  .^hall  hunlly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  gt;t  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  aAlMigdi  he 
writes  from  Batlen  it  u  to  announce  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Ck)unt  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  letter'  gives 
a  charming  statement  of  his  ideal  of  the  relatioii 
of  a  musician  to  his  patron. 

The  triumphant  siicooiut  of  the  S^onphony  in  A, 
and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  ■ucoeaeful 
revival  of  Fldelio,  render  i^t^  the  oolmfnalin^ 
period  of  R^-ethov.  ii's  life.  His  activity  during'  the 
autumn  and  winter  was  very  great ;  no  bad  health 
or  worriea  or  anything  dse  rateraal  ooold  hinder 
the  astonishinsT  flow  of  his  inwtird  tnergy.  Tlie 
Sonata  is  dated  '  Vienna,  16th  August,'  and  was 
fherefere  probably  completed— aa  fitr  aa  any  mode 
of  his  was  ever  compli'toil  till  it  wiis  a<:tually 
printed — before  he  left  town.  Uu  Aug.  ^3  he 
oomnMaaorated  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his  kind 
friend  Pasqnalati  in  an  'EleL'ir-'her  (^t-san:,'' 
(op.  ll8>.  On  Oct.  4  he  completed  tho  Overture 
in  C  ('  Namensfeier,'  op.  1 15),  a  work  on  wluoh 
he  had  heieaa  emplov.-vl  more  or  less  for  two 
years,  aTid  which  has  a  double  interest  from  the 
fact  that  its  tiiemaaaeem  to  have  been  originally 
intended'  to  form  part  of  that  composition  of 
Schiller's  *  Hymn  to  Joy'  which  he  lir»t  contem- 
plated when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  which  keefM 
coming  to  the  H  irf:u-e  in  different  fanns*  until 
finally  embodied  in  the  9th  Symphony  in  iSaj. 
Earlier  in  tho  year  he  had  made  some  progress 
with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto— in  D— of  which 
not  only  are  extensive  sketchoe  in  existence^  bat 
sixty  pages  in  complete  score.  It  was  coni]ioaed 
at  the  eame  time  with  the  Cello  Sonatas  (op. 
102) ;  andfinaUy g»ve  way  t0  them.*  Bat  tiiera 
waa  •  le«  oongiwiial  worit  to  do— Tknna  had 

•  BnXc  K<M.11S,114. 

•  The  wh  ii"  ?TMi-nc«  wHl  b«  gtw  br  Kr.  Iti^r  In  hh  forthcondoc 
rolumf'.   II'-  >^>uret  mc  that  Maflrnl  hai  btrn  much  »lnnoJ  •galnaS. 

t  »«pt.ll.  •  Nulletwiiai.  IktlktMmtutnu.  Xl\ . 
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bMB  sdecied  m  the  scene  of  the  Congreea,  and  ! 
BeethoTen  waa  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity  I 
not  only  of  performing  his  latent  Symphonies,  bat ! 
of  eompoting  Mane  new  music  appropriate  to  so 
great  an  occasion.'  He  selectedin  September' a 
Cantata  by  Weissenbach,  entitled  '  Die  glorreiche 
Augenblidc' — an  tmhappy  choice,  aa  it  turned 
ont — composed  it  more  quickly  than'  was  his 
want,  and  included  it  with  the  Symphony  in  A,  and 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  a  concert  for  his  l>enefit 
<mNoY.  29.  Themaoner  in  which  this ooDcert  was 
carried  out  givee  %  ttriking  ide*  of  extr»or> 
dinary  position  that  Befthoven  held  in  Vienna. 
The  two  Halls  of  the  Bedouten-Saal  were  placed 
•t  bla  diBPoeal  for  two  evenings  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  liim^elf  Bent  personal  invitations 
in  hie  own  name  to  the  varioue  soTereigns  and 
other  iMtaHUties  eolleoted  in  TientiB.  The  room 
MM  crowdtni  with  an  audience  of  600O  jiersons, 
end  Beethoven  des>cribi»*  himself  aa  'quite  ex- 
hanetod  with  fiitigue,  worry,  pleasure,  and  de- 
light.' At  a  second  performance  on  Dec.  3  the 
hall  waa  less  crowded.  One  of  the  fetes  provided 
dorii^  the  Congress  mm  m  tooroainMnt  in  the 
Biding  Schi>ol  on  Nov.  23,  and  for  this  B.  <'th  nr.  n 
would  appear*  to  have  oompoied  music,  though 
no  tnuM  of  it  hM  ]rat  hean  ftrmi.  Dining  ^e 
continiumce  of  the  Congress  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  viaited  and  noticed,  and  many  droU 
9B8MC  donhtleM  oeeuRod  hetwesn  him  end  hie 
exalted  worshippers.  The  Archduke  and  Prince 
BaeoumoffiBky,  as  Bussian  Ambassador,  were 
eonspieaoafl  mmaog  the  given  of  fttsi^  Mid  it 
was  at  the  ho\ise  of  the  latter  that  Beethoven 
was  preeaited  to  the  Empress  of  Bossia. 

Li  adiUtian  to  the  profit  of  the  eenaerti  Sehind- 
ler  implies  that  Beethoven  received  presents 
from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in  Vienna. 
The  pecmdary  result  of  the  winter  wee  therefore 
gOfxl.  He  wan  aV)lo  for  the  fii-st  time  tn  lay  by 
money,  which  he  invested  in  shares  in  the  i^auk 
oTAastri*.* 

Tho  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba 
broke  up  the  Congress,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  •  state  of  peitiniwtiott.  In  Ykone  the  re- 
action after  the  recent  extra  gaietv  nitis*  hnve 
been  great.  Ik>ebhovtiU  was  himself  occupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Einsky  lawsuit;  his 
letters  tipon  the  subject  to  h!^  advocate  Kanka 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  ia  ulain  from  such  ex- 
pmnotia  at  the  foUowii^  tii»t  it  nrfondy  in- 
terru[>ted  his  muHic.  '  I  am  ag"ain  vpry  tired* 
having  been  forced  to  discuss  many  things  with 
P— .  Such  thinge  eoduraet  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.  It  is  a  new  field, 
the  soil  of  which  I  ought  nut  to  be  required  to  till, 
■ad  whieh  has  cost  me  many  tears  and  mndi  sor* 
row.'  ....  M  >n  not  foiget  me^  poor  tonDented  1 
CTeature  tiiat  I  am.'  ^  I 

Under  tiie  drcumstanoes  it  is  not  earprising  ' 
that  he  composed  little  during  1815.    The  two 
bunatas  for  Piano  aud  CeUo  (op.  103),  dated 
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'July*  and  'August';  the  Chorus  'Es  ist  voll- 
brachty'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitachke's,  pro- 
duced to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Faris  (J  uly  1 5) ; 
tho  '  MeeresBtille  nnd  gliickliche  Fahrt,'  and  a 
couple  of  SooflSy  'Sehnsucht'  and '  Das  Geheim- 
niw^^— are  au  the  original  worict  that  oan  with 
certainty  bo  traced  tins  yi';ir.  Bnt  tlit-  Vh  ruiti- 
ful  and  passionate  Sonata  in  A  (op.  101),  which 
WM  Inspured  by  and  dedioeted  to  hie  deer  M&aA 
Ma<laine  Krtmann — '  Liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Ce- 
cilia'— wae  probably  composed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  since  it  was  played  in  pabHe  on  Feb.  t8, 
I H 1 6,  thi  lull  not  published  for  a  year  after.  The 
national  airs  which  he  had  in  hand  since  1810  for 
Thomeott  of  BAnburgh  were  Telnable  at  miih  a 
time,  since  ho  could  turn  to  these  when  his 
thoughts  were  too  much  disturbed  for  anginal 
oompositM)ii-<*Hfc  perod  of  Seotoh  Sungi  v  mtsd 

May  18 15. 

The  publicatiottB  of  1815  are  still  fewer  than 
the  eompoiiiloiui.  The  Peknaiee  in  C  (op  89)— 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Rus-sia,'  who  had 
^eatly  distinguiBhed  Beethoven  at  one  of  l:'iinos 
KeeenmoflU^e  no^ons— appearad  in  Msteh ; 
tlic  SonatA  op,  90,  and  a  Song,  '  Kriegers  Ab- 
schied,'  in  June.  These  are  alt  On  June  i  hf 
wrote  to  SalomoB,  then  rendent  u  TjonSmt  olft^ 
ing  his  'vrrkf^  frnm  rp  q;  to  97  inclusive  for  sale, 
with  'Fidelio,'  the  Vienna  Cantata,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  And  thle  ii  followed  in  Ko> 
vcml<er  by  letters  to  Birchall,  RSOding  vetku 
pieces.   Sialomon  died  on  Nov.  35. 

The  eeoosid  qowrd  with  Stephen  IhwuiUBg 
must  hare  occurred  in  1S15''',  Srrr.r  one  had 
uiged  him  to  warn  Beethoven  against  pecuniary 
reUtieiis  with  hie  brother  Caspar,  whose  character 
in  money  matters  was  not  satisfactory.  Brt^uning 
conveyed  the  hint  to  Beethoven,  and  be,  with 
characterisde  eemeilaeH  end  eimplioity,  end 
with  thnt  «fmnrjf"  fonrlness  for  his  unworthy 
brothers  which  amounted  almost  to  a  passiofW 
at  onee  dividged  to  faae  brother  not  only  ths 
warning  but  the  name  of  hh  informant.  A 
serious  quarrel  naturally  endued  between  Breuning 
and  Caspar,  which  soon  ppread  to  Beethoien 
hiuwelf,  and  the  result  was  that  he  and  Br«un?ng 
were  again  separated — this  time  for  aeveral  years. 
The  letter  in  which  Beethoven  at  last  asks 
pardon  of  his  eld  friend  can  liardly  be  omitted 
from  this  sketch.  Though  undated  it  wae  written 
in  x8a6."  It  contained  his  miniature  painted  by 
Homfmann  in  1802,  and  ran  as  follow* (tho  oif^ 
inal  ha«t  JJu  and  Udn  throughout) 

'  Beneath  this  pottraii^  £nr  SteplMl*  may  all 
that  has  for  so  Ion?  gone  on  between  us  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  know  how  I  have  torn  your  heart. 
For  this  the  emotion  that  you  must  certainly  hOiVO 
noticed  in  me  has  been  sufBcient  punishment.  Mf 
feeling  towards  you  was  not  malice.  No— I 
should  no  longer  be  worthy  of  your  friendship ; 
it  was  passionate  Invc  for  you  and  myself ;  but  I 
doubted  you  drt.:a'ii'uiiy,  for  people  came  betweeo 
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OB  who  were  unwaiihy  of  at  both.  My  portrait 
has  Inng  l>eeQ  intended  for  you.  I  need  not  tell 
you  th»(  1  never  meant  it  for  any  one  else.  Who 
oonld  I  fp,v«  ii  to  with  my  warmest  love  so  well 
at  to  you,  tru9,  good,  noble  Stephen!  Forgive 
me  for  dLstretk^in^  you;  I  have  (rofTered  myself 
as  much  as  you  have.  It  was  only  when  I  had 
you  no  longer  with  me  that  I  first  really  felt 
how  dear  you  are  and  always  will  b«  to  my 
heart.  Come  to  my  aims  coco  more  aa  yoa  used 
todow' 

OctolMr  wM  pMMd  in  l^en,  chiefly  In  bed. 

On  Nov.  15  of  this  >  our  Caspar  C;irl  Beethoven 
died — a  tndy  onfcvtuaate  event  for  Ludwig. 
Caspar  had  rar  loi^  reeeiTed  peeaiuaiy  aHmtanoe 
fr>ni  his  l»n>ther,  and  at  his  doath  he  char;,'ed  hiui 
with  the  maintennnce  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad  be- 
tween 8  and  9.  This  boy,  whoMchai^  Beethoven 
umk-rttiok  with  all  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his 
naiiiru,  though  no  doubt  often  with  much  wamtof 
judgment,  was  quite  tmwortiiy  of  Ms  great  undo. 
The  charce  altered  Beethoven's  nature,  weaned 
him  £roin  his  music,  embroiled  him  w^ith  his 
IHsnde,  embitterad  bis  eriatenoe  with  the  worry 
of  continued  contentions  and  reiterated  disap- 
poiatzuents,  and  at  last,  directly  or  indirectly, 
aroogte  the  fife  of  the  great  compoeer  to  aa  end 
lon^'  before  its  natural  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the  Redouten 
SaalftrtbeboMAt  of  theBfligerHoBpital,  Bee- 
thoven pro<luced  his  new  Overture  and  Mf-i  re»- 
still^  and  performed  the  '  Mount  of  Olive*.'  As 
•B  acknoinedgnieDt  for  many  dhnilar  aerTioce 
the  munic5|  al  counc  il  had  recently  conferred  upon 
him  the  freedom  of  the  city — £Arenburg«rikum, 
It  was  the  first  publie  title  that  the  gr^t  fwf  tir<flr 
h"L  ?  ret.eiv<Hl.  He  was  not  even  a  Cajitllnieister, 
MS  both  ^Mozart  and  Haydn  had  been,  and  hin 
advocate  wee  actually  fbroed  to  invent  that  title 
for  him,  to  procure  the  ne.  essary  respect  for  his 
luemohals  in  the  lawsuit  which  occupied  so  mauy 
of  Ue  years  after  this  date.'  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  singular  position  he  licld  among 
musidaas.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  member 
of  the  Fliilhannanlo  Societies  of  Stookholm  and 
Amsterdam,  and  received  Orders  from  some  of  the 
Coorta  in  exchange  for  his  Mass,  but  the  one 
titie  be  valued  wae  that  of  3W<iffAlcr^  Poet 

The  resn!>citation  of  his  Oratorio  is  perhaps 
wwMiBted  with  »  dedze  in  Beethoven^s  mind  to 
rximficipe  a  fresh  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  at 
this  time  in  coiomuuicatiuu  both  witii  the  Tou- 
kenetler  Societat  and  the  GeaeUschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  of  Vienna  on  the  subject.  By  the 
laUer  body  the  matter  was  taktin  up  in  earnest. 
Sobject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  300  gold  ducats  was  voted  to  him  for 
the  lue  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  uego- 
tiiitian  dragged  on  till  1814  and  came  to  nothi^, 
fine  the  Mme  oeteniiUe  zeaan^  that  ff^jqnd 

•  *W«sMba>tatef*iMlfet«aisfcv«((fes'yrifatclria  BiMMa* 
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Opera  did,  that  ao  good  libiette  ma  ftrlli* 

ooming.* 

1 81 6  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Battle  Symphony  in  March;  the  Violin  Sonatas 
and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  96,  97) — both  dwlicated  to 
the  Archduke — in  July;  the  ~th  Symphony- 
dedicated  to  Count  Priee,  with  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  the  Empret^s  of  Kussia;  the 
String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95) — to  Zmeskall ; 
and  t^e  beautiful  Liederkreis  (op.  98^  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz ;  all  throe  in  Deoember.  Thete^  with 
the  8th  Symphony  and  three  detacbed  Songa. 
form  a  list  rivallini^,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
1800.  The  only  compositions  of  thia  year  are 
theUederkrris  (April),  a  Military  Maidi  in  D, 
'  I"<  r  the  Grand  I'aiatiu'  (WaclitparadL),  June  4, 
1816;*  a  couple  of  songs;  and  a  trifle  in  the 
style  of  a  birfliday  wmtata  for  Frinoe  LobkowitiE.* 
This  is  t'  I  dato  of  a  strange  tempo  ary  fancy  for 
German  in  preferenoe  to  Italian  which  took  po8> 
•esnonofhim.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieoea  eontaiB 
German  tenuis,  as  the  Six  Sinig^n,  op.  75,  and  the 
Sonata  »i  o.  They  reappear  in  the  Liederkreis 
(op.  98)  and  MvkenetnB  (op.  ioo>  and  oone 
to  a  head  in  tho  Sonata  op.  loi,  in  which  all  the 
indications  are  given  in  Gennan,  aiui  the  word 
'  iBbmiBorUavMr  *  appeaie  for  'Pianoforte*  in  the 
title.  The  change  \n  tho  subject  of  two  letters 
to  Steiner.^  He  continued  to  use  the  name 
'Hammerklavier'  in  the  aonaCaa  op.  106^  109, 
and  1 10;  and  tbero  aftpanntly  tbia  venweotor 
tit  ceased.' 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  Us  brotlMi'a 

widow,  whom  he  called  the  '  Queen  of  Night,* 
and  beUeveil,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  person 
of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  legid  authority  for  taking  hig  ward 
out  of  her  hands  and  placing  hiiu  with  <Tiail- 
natasio  del  Rio,  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Vienna  ;  allowing  his  mother  to 
see  him  only  once  a  month.  T  his  was  done  in 
February  1816,  and  the  arrangement  existed  till 
towards  the  end  of  t)ie  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  suocew  against  the 
firdt  deoee.  The  caeie  bad  boon  befove  the  Lamd* 
rcchii  court,  on  the  asstimption  that  the  rtm 
in  Beethoven's  name  indicHte<i  nobility.  Tfaia 
tiie  widow  disputed,  and  on  BeetbovenV  bofag 
examined  on  the  point  be  confirmed  her  argument 
by  pointing  successively  to  hit>  head  and  his  heart 
•ayteg-^'My  nobility  is  /ure  and  here'  The 
case  was  then  eent  down  to  a  low  r  court,  where 
the  magistrute  was  notoriously  ni,thcient,  and 
the  result  was  to  take  the  child  from  liis  uncle 
on  the  ground  that  hi«  deafneiw  nnli  i.  i  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  guardian.  Carlii  atlairs  were 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official,  and  all 
that  lleethoven  liad  to  do  was  to  pa}'  for  hiti 
education.  Agauut  this  decree  ho  entered  an 
apiMal  wUeb  waa  finally  decided  in  bia  fovenr, 

*  !W  the  Trrj  rurU>u«  Icttrr  '"'IM  BMtliWna  tlf  Hw  W.I1M.IdT||M^ 
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but  not  tillJ*a.  7, 1820.  Meantime  his  ener^ee 
wero  taken  up  with  the  oonteat  and  the  Tanouii 

worrit  atkI  quarrels  which  arose  out  of  it,  in- 
folving  the  writinffof  alaige  numberof  lo^g  and 
aorioos  lettm.   How  he  atraggled  and  ■uffered 

the  f  iUowin?  entry  in  his  diarv  of  tho  early  part 
of  1 81 8  will  ahow:— 'Goit^  Gott,  mein  Hort, 
meia  Feb^  o  meui  ADea,  du  tiehil  man  Inneres 

und  weiest  wie  webe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden 
leiden  machen  miiaaen  bei  meinem  guten  Werka 
flSr  meinen  tbenren  Kari.   O  hora  ateta  Unaiia- 

•prochlicher,  hiir«  inkb  —  deinen  ungliicklichen 
ungiacklioheten  aller  Sterblichen.'  Between 
the  datea  jnat  tnentiQiMd,  of  the  beginning  and 

ending  of  the  law-suits,  he  oompletoJ  uo  or- 
ctieHtral  inufic  at  alL  Apart  from  »ympathy 
for  a  great  oompoMr  in  dfatwn,  and  annoyance 
:><  tbr-  fv-iiiiful  and  u!if!i_'nifitH,I  figure  which  he 
»u  oium  presented,  we  have  indeed  no  reaaon 
to  oom|diUB  of  »  fieriod  which  prodooed  the 
three  t^igantic  Pinnuforte  Sonata-s.  op  106,'  op. 
109,^  and  op.  110* — which  were  th^  net  product 
of  die  period;  but  fooh  works  prodace  no  ade- 
quate remiineratinn,  and  it  is  not  di£Bcult  to 
ondentaod  that  during  the  law-auit  he  must 
have  been  in  very  atfaatoned  dioanutaaeM,  cheap 
as  education  and  livini,'  were  in  Vienna  at  that 
date.  Uis  frequent  letters  to  Ries  and  Birchall 
in  I/mdon  at  this  time  urging  biswovfca  on  them 
for  the  English  market  an-  enou^'h  to  prr>ve  the 
truth  of  this.  One  reexilt  of  tlieee  negotiatiuus 
was  the  purcliase  b^  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
through  Mr.  Nrale,  under  minute  of  July  11, 
1815,  of  the  MH.  overtures  to  the  'Ruins  of 
Athens,* '  King  Stephen '  and  op.  1 1 5,  for  75  guin- 
fa''.  To  make  mattere  worse  Prince  Lobkowitz 
ditxl  on  Due.  16,  1816,  and  with  him — ^notwith- 
standing that  here  too  Beethoven  appealed  to 
the  law — all  benefit  from  that  quarter  ceaacd. 
His  pension  was  therefore  from  that  date  dimin- 
iahed  to  about  ^110.  The  Ibw  oompodtions 
attributiible  to  this  jH.riod  are  an  arrang-emcnt 
of  him  early  C  minor  Trio  (.op.  i)  as  a  btring 
Qointet  (op.  104) ;  two  bets  of  national  ain  with 
variations  for  Piano  and  Flute  (op.  105  and  107), 
a  few  Bonj^ — 'So  oder  eo,'  'Abendlied,*  and 
tilO  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in  'William  Tell'*  in 
menmry  of  his  old  friend  Knimpholz,  who  died 
May  3— -and  others.  None  of  these  can  have 
been  remunerative ;  in  fact  some  of  them  ware 
certainly  presented  to  the  publishern. 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  i^Tatified  him 
much  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  from  Broadwoods. 
Mr.  Th  rnas  Bro.«idwoo<^l,  tli<-  then  he.ad  of  the 
house,  lia.d  recently  made  hm  acquaiatance  in 
Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  impre«Nion  produced  on  him  Ly 
Beethoven.  The  Piiilliarmouic  Society  are  souie- 
tunes  credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 
or  minute  to  that  '  iTect  exist*  in  their  recurJ.s. 
The  books  of  the  tirm,  however,  show  that  on 
Dee.  97,  1817,  the  gnnd  piano  Ko.  736a*  was 

t  Oampemt  UIM^  wmI  traUBAai  SnM^UU, 
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forwarded  to  Beeihoveu'a  addresa.  A  leiiec  tkp- 
peara  to  have  been  written  to  him  at  tihe  aame 

time  by  Mr.  Br  'adwo<Kl,  which  was  answered  l>y 
Beethoven  immedi;*tely  on  its  receipt.  Uis  letter 
haa  never  beou  printed,  and  if  hare  pT«n  onotly 
in  his  own  atrai^  BVendu* 

'  A  Mnn<nrur  Monsieur  Thomaa  Broad vood  » 
Londres  (nu  Augleterra). 

If  on  iihB  dier  Ami  BroadTood  1 

j.imais  je  nVprouvais  jia-s  un  plus  grand  Plai.«-ir 
de  oe  que  me  causa  votre  Annonce  de  rarrivee 
da  oette  Kano^  aveo  qni  rwu  m*honot«a  de  m*on 

faire  prt^e«nt;  jr  i(  ;^Arderai  coiTie  un  Auttd,  oa 
je  depoeerai  les  plus  lielles  oSrandes  de  mon 
esprit  an  divine  ApoUon.  AoaritAt  eo&e  je 
recevrai  votre  Excellent  instrument,  je  vouk 
enverrai  d'en  abord  les  Fruits  de  l  inspiratioa  des 
premiers  moments,  que  j*y  pasaerai,  pour  vona 
servir  d'un  80u%  enir  de  moi  h  v-nr^  Ttion  trfes  cher 
B.,  et  je  ne  suuhaits  oe  que,  Us  suieat  dignes 
de  votre  instrument. 

Mon  cher  Monsieur  et  ami  recevi^z  ma  pins 
grande  consideration  de  votre  ami  et  tres  humble 
serviteur  Louis  van  Beethovou  Viouia  le  3>* 
du  mois  Fevrier  I  81 8.' 

The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached^  ita 
destination,  was  unpacked  by  Strmeher,  and  (nat 
trie<IViy  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  at  that  time  studying 
in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of  Beethoven's  own 
trial  of  it  waa  is  not  known.  At  any  mto  so 
further  commonicatioti  frooi  him  Yeaohed  tto 
Broad  woods. 

A  correepondenoe  however  took  place  through 
Ries  with  the  Phili^ann  'nic  RiKicty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  visiting  iinuland.  The  proposal  of  the 
Society  waa  that  lie  should  oome  to  London  for 
the  spring  '  f  1^1^.  bringing  two  new  MS.  Sym- 
phonies to  be  their  pn^rty,  and  for  which  they 
were  to  give  the  aom  of  300  guineaa.  He  de- 
manded 400, — 150  to  be  in  advance.*  However, 
other  causes  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  Mareh  ho  writea  to  any  that 
lif  rihli  has  prevented  hb  coming.  He  was  soon 
to  be  etiiectually  nailed  to  Vienna.  In  the 
summer  of  1818  tiie  Ardidnke*  had  been  appoint- 
ed .\rehbi.^hop  of  Olmiitz.  Beetlioven  was  tht  n 
in  the  middle  of  his  great  Sonata  in  Bb  (x^.  106), 
and  of  another  work  more  gigantie  atill ;  vnt  ho  st 
once  aet  to  work  with  ;dl  his  old  energy  on  a  grand 
Mass  for  the  installation,  which  was  fixed  fur 
Mandi  ao,  1820.  The  score  waa  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1818,  and  the  composition  went  iw 
during  the  followiug  year,  uninterrupted  by  any 
other  musical  work,  for  the  Bb  Sonata  waa  com- 
pleted for  press  by  March  1819,  and  the  on!v 
other  pieces  attributable  to  that  year  are  a  short 
Canon  for  3  Yoioei  ('Gifiok  sum  domd  Jnhr*)^ 

low  Ui«  BSM  MftTt.  A  fitter  piano,  Ko.TasO,  of  UMMBMCompMiaDd 
qiialltT.  wu  nuul*  about  tbeMMneumcfortbaMaMMChailMihiaS 
I*  DOW  at  tlaremoiit.  Th«  tiuiDti«r  of  tiswt  iSM— IflliB  SaScODtHt 

onlj)  now  F'  l'.  I'-'M  r*«rh*it  by  the  firm  b^.llia 

*  Tbb  Iril<!ir9l<ii(  aut'-^^rxph  li  In  Uie  puiMulaa  off  Ha  IL  M. 
lloHoway,  It)  "h'nn  1  am  lrnl«t       for  U«  prT«*nc»  her*. 

*  Tb«  note  trom  Hru«iln.>ii.|  >  (ivni  in  \  j»riua  wfncJi  acwiTi t««a"«d 
<hl»  tatter  ihoKt  Uiat  tli  tiei^b;  aiMi  ctiarfM  wen  paM  the  »i w  of 
tli#  triaiiffii 
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and  lo  VariationB  of  National  Ain  (op.  107). 
The  Sonata  juat  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
jet  written  fur  the  piano,  and  not  unjtutly  com- 
pared  writh  the  Kiuth  Symphony,  belonjjed  in  a 
i|Mcial  mme  to  the  Aichduke.  The  first  two 
rooYetnents  were  preerated  to  him  for*  his  Nam?* 
day:  the  whole  work  when  published  was  dedi- 
cated to  hiin.  Mid  the  sketch  of  a  pieoe  for  solo 
hA  ehoraa*  eidsts  fn  wMeh  the  subject  of  tiie  first 
Alk^o  is  8«'t  to  the  \vi>rtl8  'Vivat  RocloIpliUHi.' 
Ia  addition  the  Archduke  is  said  to  have  been 
alile  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beethovevi  may  have  [ 
hated  bin  *  Dirnstsf-haft,' but  tlierc  is  reason  to 
belieTe  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
derer,  sympathetic,  imperial  pupil. 

Tlie  sumnit  r  and  autumn  of  lx>th  1818  and  19 
were  Mfient  at  Modlin^.  His  health  at  this  time 
wae  exodteot,  and  has  devotion  to  the  Mass 
extra-Dniiuarj".  Never  bafl  he  beeri  kimwii  to 
be  so  entirelj  almtracted  from  external  things, 
m  immennd  in  tiie  struggle  of  oompodition. 
Schin<ller'  has  well  des^crihed  a  strange  scene 
which  oocuzred  during  the  elaboration  of  the 
CVsde  the  house  deserted  by  the  serraats,  and 
denuded  of  every  comfort ;  the  master  shut  into 
his  twm,  singiiu;,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
aotnal  oonlliet  of  lilb  and  dhsath  over  the  fbgoe 
*  Kt  vitam  venturi' ;  bis  sudden  appearance  wild, 
diahevelledy  faint  with  toil  and  24  hours  fasti 
wcfe  indeed  *diBiigTbIkB*  UmstiindeB*— 
wretched  conditions — but  they  Jvre  tbe  conditions 
which  aoouupany  the  production  of  great  works. 
ThatDg  the  whole  of  this  time  the  letters*  show 
xhht  hu  ini[  hew  occupied  much  of  bis  thoughts. 
While  at  work  on  this  sublime  portion  of  the 
Ifasa*  jnai  mentioBed,  he  was  inspbed  to  write 
the  beautiful  Sonata  in  E  major  (op.  locj),  the 
first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which  terminate  that 
diasB  of  his  c<Hnpositkas. 

It  is  hardly  ncsc&OATy  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion « ent  by  without  Beethoven's  Mass,  which 
indeed  wax  not  oompleted  till  the  beginning  of 
if? 2 J  He  announces  its  termination  on  Feb. 
37,'  and  the  ;|^f<jct  co^y  of  the  score  was  de- 
Evared  into  hia  patrons  hands  on  March  ig, 
exactly  two  years  after  the  day  for  which  it  was 
prt/jected.  As  tbe  vast  work  came  to  an  and,  his 
thoughts  iwerted  to  his  darling  {lianofarte,  and 
th.-  dates  of  Dec.  JS,  182T.  and  .Tan.  13,  1822, 
are  adixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most  affect- 
ing Sonatas,  which  vie  with  each  other  in  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  pathos,  .as  they  close  the  r  iH  of  his 
large  compoaitions  for  the  instrument  whiich  he 
ao  dearly  loved  and  so  greatly  ennobled. 

But  neither  Ma!<8  n  Sonatas  were  sufiicient 
to  abjiorb  the  energy  ot  tiiia  most  energetic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  dimax  of  his 
rtrchestral  com  pf«  it  ions  had  yet  to  be  renchf^d. 
We  have  uei-u  liiat  when  engi^ed  on  hiB  last 
pair  of  Symphonies  in  181  j,  Beethoven  contem* 
pL%te<l  a  third,  for  whioh  he  had  then  fixed  the 
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key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in  the 
end  to  be  the  '  Ninth  Symphony.'  The  very 
characteristic  theme  of  the  Scherzo  actually 
oocors  in  the  sketch-books  as  early  as  1815^*  a* 
the  subject  of  a  '  fugued  piece.'  though  witiumt 
the  rhythin  which  now  characterises  it.  But  the 
practical  beginning  of  the  Symphooy  was  made  in 
181 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  mo^rement 
— headed  '  Zur  Sinfonie  in  D,'  and  showing  a 
I  considerable  approach  to  the  work  as  canned  out- 
together  with  a  fiirther  development  of  the  subject 
of  the  Scherzo,  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
There  is  also  evidence'  that  the  Finale  was  at  that 
time  intended  to  be  arahestTsl,  and  that  the  idea 
of  connecting  the  'H^mn  to  Joy'  with  bis  9th  Sym- 
i^oay  had  not  at  that  time  occurred  to  Beethoven, 
^e  sketches  omtinne  in  1818,*  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb  ;  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  two  such 
prodir^oQB  works  together,  Beethoven  has  left  a 
note  iv'n^'  the  Hcbeuie  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  chond  in  both  the  Adagio  and 
Ilnsle.^  StiU,  however,  then  ia  no  nsntiaa 
of  the  '  Ode  to  Joy,'  and  the  texl  proposed  in 
the  last  case  is  ecdesiasticaL 

Wa  have  seen  how  1819,  1820,  and  i8ax  w«n 
filled  up.  The  Bummer  and  autumn  of  183a 
were  spent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied  with 
th«  Grand  Ovartura  in  C  (on.  134),  Ibr  tike  open- 
ing of  the  Josephstadt  Tlieatre  at  Vii  iu.a. 
whence  it  derives  its  titie  of '  Weihe  des  Uauses ' 
— and  the  arrangement  of  a  Marbh  and  Chorus 
from  tbe  'Ruirus  of  Athens'  for  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  '  I'idelio ' 
at  the  Kimthnerthor"  theatre  in  Novambar 
That  tbe  two  symphonies  were  then  occupying 
his  mind— 'each  difierent  from  the  other  and 
from  any  of  bis  Ibnner  ones* — ia  evident  from 
liid  conversation  with  Rochlitz  in  July  1822, 
when  that  earnest  critic  submitted  to  him 
Breitkopfs  proporition  for  musio  to  Faust." 
After  the  revival  of  'Fidelio'  he  resumed  the 
Symphony,  and  here  for  the  first  time  Schiller's 
hymn  appears  in  this  connexion.  Through  the 
summer  of  it  occupied  liim  incessantly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  extras — the  33  V:mations 
(op.  120),  which  wSM  taken  up  almost  as  a 
jeu  iTexprit,  and  being  published  in  June  must 
have  been  completed  some  time  previously,  a 
dozen  'Bagatelles'  for  the  Piano  (.op.  119,  1-6, 
and  op.  126),  which  can  Ik?  fixed  to  the  end 
of  1822  and  beeinning  of  1823,  and  a  short 
cantata  for  the  birUiday  of  Frinea  Lobkowita 
(April  13)  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  i&  dated  the  evening  previous  to 
the  birthday."  He  began  the  summer  at  Hetzen- 
dorf  but  a  sudden  dislike  to  the  civilitif'i  f»f  the 
landlord  drove  him  to  forfeit  400  florins  which  he 
had  paid  in  advanoa^  and  make  off  to  Baden. 
But  wherever  he  was,  wliilf^  !\t  w<<r'(  he  w:i^  fully 
absorbed ;  insensible  to  sun  and  rain,  to  meals, 
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to  thti  discomforts  of  his  hoiii»e  and  the  neglect 
of  the  servants,  rushing  in  and  out  without  hi« 
hat,  and  otliL'rwit.t3  hlniwiii!;^  how  completely  liia 
great  tsymphony  had  Uikuu  possession  of  him. 
Inlfr  the  details  of  the  oompotdtion  we  cannot 
here  enter,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  vocal  |H>rtion,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
preceding  instrumental  movements  were  what 
g»ve  ]ma  most  tcouble>.  The  efeory  may  be 
read  in  Schhidler  mud  Nottebohm,  and  it  b  foil 
of  interest  and  in-struction.  At  length,  on  Sept, 
5,  writing  from  Baden  to  Rtee,  be  Muumnoee 
that  *tlie  copyist  luu  finished  tbe  scora  of  the 
Symjiliony,'  but  tliat  it  irj  too  bulky  to  forward 
by  post.  Kics  was  then  in  Lottdon,  and  it  ia 
Moeasary  to  go  baok  a  little  to  mention  that  on 
Nov.  lo.  182 J,  the  Philhurinonio  Society  jia.*scd 
a  resolution  offering  Beethoven  ^650  (or  a  MH. 
eymphony,  to  be  dMivered  in  tlie  Ifeiroli  fiiUoir- 
ing.  Thi.H  w.-ii!  cuMiiiiiinicatcd  to  Beethoven  by 
Rics,  and  accepted  by  him  ou  Dec.  ao.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
9th  Syinjihony  in  tlit-  PliilluinnDnic-  library  carries 
a  statement  in  his  autograph  that  it  was  '  written 
for  the  society.'  How  it  came  to  pwH  not- 
with^^tandin-r  this  thrit  the  worp  wan  not  received 
by  the  i'lulhanuomc  tiU  after  iio  performance 
in  Vienna,  and  that  when  publiebed  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Kin.,'  of  Pruesia,  are  facts 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  iit^cthuvuu's  usual  luvc 
of  fiwrness  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  io  Biee 
the  process  of  final  polishing'  went  on  for  Mine 
months  longer.  Shortly  before  he  left  Baden,  on 
Oct.  5,  he  received  »  'visit  from  Weber  and  hie 
pupil  young  Beiiediet»  then  in  Vienna  tor  the 
production  uf  Euryanthe.  The  vlj»it  was  in  con- 
sequence f]i  a  kind  wisb  for  the  success  of  the 
WQfk  expcemed  by  Beethoven  to  Haalinger,  and 
was  in  every  way  Biux'eHwful.  lu  furuier  thnea' 
lie  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  \\  eber,  but 
■inee  the  perusal  of  FrMadtQts  had  *ohanged  hie 
min  1,  X  ■  iisl  m  waa  made  to  Weber's  youthful 
oeuiiures  ou  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies ;  Bee- 
thoven wM  eonUal  and  wm  confidential,  made 
■ome  interesting  rem.ark8  on  opera  books,  and 
they  parted  mutually  impreiiiHMi.  Ue  returned 
to  town  at  the  end  of  October  to  •  lodging  in 
the  Ungergasse,  xv  at  tlio  LAndstrasec  i^ate.  and 
by  February  1824  hv^im  to  appear  in  the  ^.tr.  eta 
again  and  enjoy  his  favourite  occupation  of  ]>>  ering 
with  his  double  evegUas  into  tlio  shop  windows,* 
and  joking  with  his  ucquaintaucti». 

The  publications  of  1823  consist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  '  Ruins  of  Athens'  (op.  1 1 4),  and 
tlie  '  MoeresHtillc'  (op.  1 1  a),  both  in  I'ubruary; 
and  the  8<Hiata  (op.  1 1 1 )  in  April. 

The  revival  of  'Fidelio'  in  the  previons 
winter  had  inspired  Beethoven  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  new  German  opera,  and  after  many 
propositions  he  acoqtted  the  'Meliudna'  by  Grill- 
parzer,  a  highly  romantic  piece,  contaiiung  many 
effective  Hituations,  and  a  ci«i;ii!  -1  I'vant't*  jiart, 
which  took  iiis  £snoy  extremely.  Grilipaizer  had 
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many  conferences  with  hiui,  and  between  the 
two  the  librdto  was  brought  into  praotioal  8ha|Mi. 

While  thus  e!!'T'tL'''<l  he  rpr.  i'-e  !  :\  <^< immiiiSlon 
from  Count  iiruui,  iiiltrjilaui  .xi  the  Berlin 
Theatre,  for  an  opera  on  his  own  ter:tis.  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  him  the  MS.  of  '  ^b  l^!>^iIla" 
for  his  opinion,  but  on  hearing  that  a  ballet  ot 
a  somewhat  similar  character  w»»  then  he\t)g 
played  at  Berlin,  he  at  <moe  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  (Joroan  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abuse  of 
the  Gennan  singers  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  th«i  pUying  B^Wini  ia 
Vienna.  In  fiwt  this  season  of  1823  had  brought 
the  Rossini  fever  to  its  hei^dit,  no  operas  I'ut  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  heard  the 
'Barwero'  in  i8ss,'  and  had  even  promised  to 
writ©  an  opera  for  the  Italian  c  nujiiny  in  the 
same  style^  a  promise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  waa  never  redeemed.  Like  Mendebeohn 
he  wa'^  in  farnest  in  pursuit  of  an  opera  bonk, 
but,  like  I^iendekiiulm,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  What  he  wanted  he 
told  Preuning  on  liis  death  l>€d — something  to 
interest  and  aU>orb  him,  but  of  a  mural  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  the  nature  of  '  Les  Deux 
Journ^es'  or  '  Die  Vestalin,'  which  he  tli  irouc^hly 
approved ;  for  dissolute  stories  like  thorn  of 
Mozart's  operM  liad  no  attraction  for  him,  and 
he  could  never  he  bron^^ht  to  set  th^m.  After 
hi»  death  a  whole  buadlo  *  f  libretti  was  found 
which  he  had  read  and  rejected.* 

But  opera  or  no.  it  was  quite  a  diffemt  thing 
to  find  the  public  eo  taken  np  with  Rosrini  that  no 
one  cared  for  either  his  Alass  or  his  new  Sym- 
phony.' He  had  written  early  in  1 82^  to  l*ru«ia, 
Franoe.  Saxony,  Russia,  proposing  a  snbsetiption 
for  the  Mass  of  50  ducats  m^m  the  sovereigns  of 
each  of  those  countries — but  the  answers  were 
dow  and  the  anbscripticMiB  did  not  arrive,  and  he 
therefore  made  use  of  the  oj)]  ortunity  afTnnlod 
him  by  Count  BriUil  to  propose  the  two  works  to 
him  for  production  at  Berim.  The  answer  was 
favourable,  and  there  appi>ared  cj^ood  pr(i.-[iect  of 
success.  But  the  disgrace  of  driving  their  great 
composer  to  the  nortmm  capital  for  the  prodne* 
tion  of  his  last  and  greatest  wi.rks  was  too  much 
for  the  music-loving  aristocracy  of  Vieima — and 
an  earue^jt  memorial  wa.-*  drawn  up.dated  February 
1^24,  signed  by  the  Lichnow-^kys,*  Fries,  Dio- 
trichstein,  Palfy,  and  25  others  of  the  prisons 
principally  concerned  with  iiiumIc  in  that  city, 
beseeching  him  to  produce  the  Ma.^.-;  and  Sym- 
phony, and  to  write  a  second  opt^ra,  whicii  should 
vindicate  the  elaim  of  classical  murio,  and  show 
that  Germany  could  successfully  compete  with 
Italy.  Such  an  address,  so  strongly  signed,  natu 
rally  gratihod  him  extremely.  The  theatre  '  an 
der  Wien'  was  chosen,  and  afW  an  amount  of 
bargaining  and  delay  and  vacillation  which  is 
quite  incredible — partly  arising  from  the  cupidity 
of  the  mansoar,  partly  firam  the  extraarainaiy 
oljstinacy  and  ani^cioiuBeM  of  Beethovan,  fiom 
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the  re^rii'itian  of  the  rcnsorshlp,  ami  from  the 
diffi4:ulu«8  of  tlie  muno — but  which  wm  in 
time  ■urmwuited  by  the  toot  Biid  derotion  of 
Lichu '.v  \  v,  Sthiniller,  and  Scliiippanzi^'h,  the 
cuooert  took  plitce  in  the  Kamthuerthor  theatre 
on  Hay  7.'  The  prognnune  ooudtted  of  the 
Overtare  in  C — '  Weibe  dea  Hauses' — the  Kyrie, 
Credo,  Agnus  and  Dona,  of  the  Masa  in  D,  in 
the  fam  of  three  hymns,*  and  the  J 1  symphony. 
"Die  hi. use  was  crowilefl,  an«l  the  music,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  Sjntphoiny,  ezuted  the  greatest  enthu- 
mama.  li  was  on  mm  ooeadoft  that  the  allbeting 
incident  occarrtil  of  the  deaf  cornjioser  Ix'in;^ 
tamed  romad  by  Mile.  Ungher  that  he  might  km 
the  applMtae  be  and  bis  murio  wen  erolriiig. 
C.jt  fiiuinrhlly  th"  concert  was  a  &ilure.  The 
nee  of  the  tUtsatre,  including  band  and  chorus, 
etMi  leee  floriaa,  and  the  eopying  800  more,  but 
the  price!!  reriiaini.'<!  as  iiBiial,  so  that  the  net 
result  to  B^thoven  was  but  420  florins,  or  under 
£40.  Well  might  he  say  that '  after  six  weeks  of 
rich  tiiacu-^slon  he  v.  ah  hoileil,  stewed,  and  roasted." 
Ua  was  prot'onmUy  distressed  at  the  result,  would 
eat  iMibiii^,  and  passed  the  aigbt  ia  Ua  clothes. 
Tin.-  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  33rd 
at  noon,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven  500 
f*^**-  On  the  second  occasion  all  the  Mass  was 
supprewied  hut  th*-  Kyri<i;  the  trio 'TVemate' and 
suxDe  Italian  solus  were  introdaced ;  the  Overture 
and  Symphony  zenwiiMd.  The  result  of  this  was 
a  Inss  the  management,  aud  fumiaheg  a  curious 
trait  of  B*iif  thoven's  character.  He  could  not  with- 
out difficulty  be  induced  to  accept  the  guaranteed 
turn,  hut  ho  invited  Scliintller,  Schupjmnzigh.  and 
Umlaaf  to  dinner,  and  then  accuse<l  Lhum  in  tlie 
nuMi;  fbrions  manner  of  baying;  comhined  to  cheat 
him  over  the  whole  tmnpivction  !  Tliis  hroke  uj) 
the  party ;  the  thre«  faithful  friends  went  otf  eke- 
wboie,  and  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.  'Hie  imnie<liate  effect 
of  the  outbreak  was  to  jmt  an  end  to  a  pro- 
Biiaing  negotiation  which  he  was  Qlfryilig  on 
with  Xeate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  ao,  1823, 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
offered  him  300  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed 
at  £500  for  a  visit  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
and  a  Concerto.  The  terms  had  been  acceptetl, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forwanl  ^te ;  and  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  Beethoven's  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  event  just  related  was  the  oetennble  eauae. 
Four  days  after  he  was  at  his  beloved  Baden, 
and  emring  far  mnnc  p«jp«r.* 

Hie  tahseriptimB  to  tbe  ICaas  bad  eome  In 
slowly,  and  in  nine  months  amounte<l  only  to  350 
dncAte  C^i75)  iur  levea  ocmies,*  Thia  was  too 
dam  to  iftdsn  the  wiihM  «  tiM  oompoMr.  In- 
deed he  bad  nr  aome  time  pest  been  negotiating 
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in  a  mtich  iiK>re  merc.tntile  style  than  before 
for  the  sale  of  Maie,  Symphony,  and  Overture. 
He  offered  them  to  ▼ariooa  pnblishen.*  It  ui  «n 

unexjiected  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  thiuik  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  be  waa  noer  taerifieing  everjrthing,  thai 
he  inii^ht  leave  him  well  provided  fir  ft  re- 
sulted in  his  dealing  for  the  hrat  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayenoe.  who  pnrbhaaed  the  Mam  and 
the  Symphony  for  looo  .and  600  florins  resi)ect* 
ively  on  July  19, 1824.  Me  i^pean  at  this  tia» 
to  luiTe  taken  generally  a  mom  eommeNial  view 
of  his  prvcitiou  than  usual,  to  h.ave  been  occupied 
with  plans*  for  new  oolleoted  editions  of  his 
works  (wludli  bowever  came  to  nothing),  and 
generally  to  have  shown  an  anxiety  t<»  make 
money  very  unlike  anything  before  observable 
in  lum.  u  sneb  eaicolatioas  be  was  mnbb  aa- 
sisted  by  a  young  man  named  Carl  Holtz,  a 
government  employ^,  a  good  player  on  the  violin 
and  oello,  m  clever  cancatnnst,  a  bon  vivuit,' 
and  <.-  Tu  rally  a  lively  agreeable  fellow.  IToltz 
obtaiutxl  an  extraordinary  influence  over  Bee- 
thoven. He  drew  him  into  society,  induced  him 
to  ]»'  -.'od  father  to  his  child,  to  appoint  him  his 
biographer,*  and  amongst  other  things  to  forsake 
his  usual  sobriety,  and  to  do  that  which  has  been 
absurdly  ex.aj^ii^erated  into  a  devotion  to  drink. 
That  these  commercial  aims — too  abnurd  if  one 
reflects  on  Ae  simple  unbnnne^lika  character  cf 
Beethoven  —  and  tlie  occasional  indulijenoe  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention or  his  imaginaiioa  is  evident  from  tho 
fact  that  at  this  time  ho  composed  his  last  Quar- 
tets, works  which,  though  mi8underBtoo<l  and 
natorallj  nnappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
common  consent  of  thoee  who  are  able  to  jud^io 
placed  at  the  head  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
fur  individuality,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  I?nssia,  which  Bee- 
thoven had  originally  cultivattnl  throu^di  the 
Count  de  Browne,  and  the  works  dedicated 
U)  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Ivasou- 
moflkky,  and  which  had  been  def  pene<l  by  tlie  per- 
aooal  ftttttttion  ahown  him  in  1814  by  the  Em- 
press were  now  to  bear  tlieir  full  fruit.  Early  in 
1834  he  received  a  letter  from  i'riuce  lialitzin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersbut^g,  and 
.Hul)^ie<luently  oth«-rs,  reqnesting  him  to  compose 
three  string,'  tjuartets  to  Ije  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  of  these,  thai 
in  Eb,  sketchetl  at  Baden  in  the  autumn  of  18^4, 
was  sold  to  Schott  •  in  atlvance  for  the  sum  of 
50  daeati,  and  was  completed  after  his  return  to 
Vienna  earlv  in  O  'tolier.  It  was  first  played  on 
March  6,  1825,  and  published  in  the  following 
March.  With  the  Quartet  Schott  received  the 
Overture  op.  124,  the  'Opferlied'  (op.  lai), 
aud  'Bundeslied'  (op.  122),  an  air  'An  CJhloo* 
(op.  12S),  and  11  Bagatelles  (op.  ia6).  for  which 
he  paid  tlie  sum  of  130  dooats.  Tbe  Quartet  was 

*  ffr:Vr,  Men.  XtT.  M,  M:  anil  Stnt  Thirft,  lllDbSMstia 

•  Lett«r  to  rcl<T«.  JaiM  a  U82. 

•  /.'r.V/r.  N..«.  3.',"1,  377.  «  n.i.l.  No.  ,173. 

*  \  rf  ^';>i.  17.    Wrrr  v  »r'  |mu  i'l  by  Oi'  f«i"t  th»I  tht 

^oarUt  w«i  told  to  Schotti  befora  Trlact  CkUula  bad  «itbar  p«UL  of 
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played  by  Schuppanzigh, WeiM,  taakt,  and  Holtz. 

aiiJ  it  was  a  bumoruiis  idea  of  the  Master's  to 
m&ke  each  player,  after  so  long  an  interval,  sign 
»  compact  <  pledging  his  honoar  to  do  Ilk  beet, 
and  x-ie  with  his  comrades  in  zeal.'' 

The  second  Quartet  was  that  which  now  stands 
third— in  A  minor,  op.  13a.  It  was  fint  pUyed 
on  Nov.  6.  1835,  anu  was  published  on  Sept.  27 
by  Schlesinger.  For  this  be  seems  to  have 
oMained  80  ducats.  In  a  letter  to  Peters  it  is 
mentioned  as  '  a  Quarto t,  and  a  grand  one  too.' 

The  third,  in  B  Hat  [op.  1 30),  originally  ended 
with  »  fugue  of  immense  length  and  still  greater 
obscnrity,  which  was  afterwards  |)ul)lish^Hl  soj'a- 
rately  as  op.  133.  It  was  complcUd  in 
and  was  played  in  ita  first  form  on  March  a i.  26. 
Tha  new  finrtle— so  gay  and  full  of  spirit— w  aa 
written  (at  Artaria's  instance)  in  great  discoiufurt 
at  his  brother's  house  at  Gneixendorf  on  Nov.  36, 
just  before  leaving  on  the  journey  which  cost  him 
his  life.  It  is  his  last  completed  compositiou. 
Hie  Quartet  was  published  by  Artaria,  May  7, 
1837.  Tbo  r<lations  between  Beethoven  and 
Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the  subject  (^f  much 
controversy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
Beethoven  i.i  not  known  to  hri.vf>  r;  f  ive<i  the 
proiuiijed  payment,  and  tiiiiL  ihv  (juartets  were 
■old  by  him  to  the  publishen  already  named. 

Beethoven  remained  at  Ba.len  till  October 
1824.  On  hia  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
etttatad  the  University  as  a  student  in  philology. 
The  career  of  this  worthy  may  be  summed  u\>  in 
a  few  lines.  He  went  iu  fur  his  degree  and  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessary  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  plucked  again ;  in  deispair  at- 
tempted to  shoot  himaeli^  and  failed  even  to  do 
thai.  He  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  charge  of 
by  the  police,  and  after  a  time  ordered  out  of  Vienna 
at  a  day's  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the  army.^ 
And  through  it  all  his  old  uncle  clung  to  him 
with  truly  touching  affection.  He,  moat  simple- 
minded  of  men,  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
•hould  really  not  desire  to  do  hia  best ;  and  so  on 
the  least  appearance  of  contrition  or  amendment 
he  forgives  and  embraces  him,  he  bathes  him  in 
tendemeas  and  confidence,  only  each  time  to  find 
himself  again  deceived.  The  letten  which  this 
more  than  father  wrote  to  his  unworthy  prodigal 
e<m  are  most  affecting — injudicious  no  doabt»  bat 
foil  of  tendemess  and  rimplicity. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1834  were 
oocttftied  in  sooritw  the  £  flat  Quartet,  the  com- 
porition  of  whteh  had  been  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  waft  hanlly  complete  before  Beethoven 
was  takeu  with  a  severe  iUness  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stomaoh.*  For  this  he  called  in  Stauden- 
helm,  a  surgeon  of  emiuence,  who  however  was 
soon  cashiered  as  too  brusque,  and  v^lacad  by 
Bnumholer.  Hie  malady  hung  about  lum  tiU 
his  next  visit  to  the  country  ;  and  its  disappear- 
ance is  commemorated  in  the  camona  di  rin- 
graziamento  i»  modo  Udico  offerta  aUa  divinUa 
da  «»  guuHlo,  whioh  Honna  so  nobla  •  feature  in 

i  nri,t,.itu.  *  Ba  4M  to  VlMsa.  April  is, Ufll. 
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the  A  idner  Quartet.  Hisstay  at  Baden  in  1895 

was  of  unusual  length,  lasting  from  !May  2  till 
Oct>  15,*  by  which  date  that  Quartet  was  com- 
pletely finished.  It  had  already  been  tried,  strictly 
m  prix'ate,  as  early  as  Ang^ust  at  the  de«Ire  of  the 
publisher,  Beethoven  sitting  close  to  the  players, 
and  perhaps  profiting  by  ^0  rehearsal  to  make 
many  alterations;  and  on  Nov.  6  v,n<5  j^nt-d, 
still  in  private  but  to  a  densely  crowds  1  nxon,* 
by  Schuppamdgh  and  Linke's  quartet  party. 

The  l!b  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  it  was 
first  performed  in  public  by  the  party  just  men- 
tioned on  March  ai,  i8a6.  The  Prcto  and 
diniza  tcdfjfca*  were  eneoretl,  but  the  Cavatina 
seemM  to  have  made  no  impression,  and  the  fugue, 
which  then  served  as  finale,  was  universally 
conilemned.  In  the  case  of  the  fugue  his  judg- 
meut  agreetl  witli  that  of  his  critics;  it  was  pub- 
lished separately  (op.  133)  and  a  new  finale 
written  ;  but  he  did  not  often  give  way  to  the 
judgments  of  his  contemporarica.  '  Your  new 
quartet  did  not  please.'  was  one  of  the  bita  of 
news  brought  to  him  on  liis  death-l^ed  by  some 
officious  firiend.  'It  will  please  them  some  day,' 
was  the  answer.^ 

Between  the  date  la«t-me!itioned  and  October 
1S26  occurred  the  mvioi  of  disasters  with  youug 
Carl  already  alluded  to;  and  the  latter  month 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Bee- 
thoven's residence  at  Gncixendorf.  It  is  a  villa^ 
near  Krems,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  miles  west 
of  Vienna,  and  hf>r»^  \v.v  brother  had  Jsettled  on  the 
j property  which  gave  occasion  to  Ivudwig's 

famous  joke  (see  p.  172  a).  The  party  must  haita 
been  a  curiously  ill  assorted  one.  The  some- 
what pompous  money-loving  OuUhuitzer ;  his 
wife,  a  common  firivolous  woman  of  questionable 
character  ;  *  the  ne'er-doweel  nephew,  intensely 
selfish  and  reaily  to  make  game  of  hia  uncle  or 
make  love  to  his  aoat;  and  in  the  midst  of  thsm 
all  the  great  composer— deaf^  untidy,  unpresent- 
able, setting  every  household  ndo  and  household 
propriety  at  4«fiance,  by  tarns  entirely  absorbed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  bursting  into  sudden 
fiiry  at  some  absolute  misconception: — sudi  a 
group  had  few  elements  of  permanence  in  it. 
But  nothing  could  stop  the  wonderful  flow  of 
Beethoven's  thoughts.  In  fact,  music  being  to 
him  the  language  of  his  emotions,  the  more  agi- 
tated he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his  very 
deafness,  which  fortunately  must  have  made  him 
insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  hina. 
drove  him  more  completely  into  himself  and  oonn- 

Eelled  him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
eart  unalloyed  by  anything  extetnal.  To  his 
deafness  we  no  doubt  mainly  owe  tike  Toy  in> 
dividuiil  and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Michael  ILnxx,*  who  waa  engaged  by 
Frau  Johum  to  wait  on  him.  we  can  see  him 
with  our  own  eyes.  'At  half-past  5  he  was  up 
and  at  his  table,  beating  time  with  hands  and 
feet,  singing,  humming,  and  writing.    At  haU^ 

•  Britf:  Not.  39  Ami  S?J.  5  4    1/  /.  n*r.  .M .  )  »■;.• . 

•  Oriir1n»'1»  written  (a  A,  tnd  Int'n  frJ  f.>r  the  A  mln  jr  «jiiartM. 
1  Hrruinnf .  •  fv  hlii.iltr,  lii  \\  &1  jc«  11. 14IL 

•  Noltl.  Ubtn,  Itt  Tl«.  Dfnttht  tl»nl,-Xftni*f,  M&r. ».  laSS. 
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pant  7  WM  the  family  breakfast,  and  clirtutiy 
after  it  be  hurrieil  out  of  doors,  and  would  mixn- 
%er  about  the  fields  c-;illitig  out,  waviiiL,'  liis 
hiftiidii,  guiiig  nuw  very  alowly,  then  very  la*t, 
ttnd  then  suddenly  standing  still  and  writing  in 
a  kind  of  [KKrket  LwMik.  At  hri!f  jirist  i  2  liu  catiie 
into  the  house  to  diiaucr,  nud  uUer  diimcr  he 
went  to  hia  own  room  till  3  or  so  ;  then  again  in 
the  fields  till  ahout  sunset,  for  later  than  tliat  he 
might  not  go  out.  At  half-past  7  was  supper, 
mod  ihen  he  wont  te  hi*  kooni,  wrata  till  10, 
and  so  to  bed.' 

Daring  the  last  three  yean  he  had  been  com* 
posing  incessantly,  and  yet  all  that  he  had  done 
mrnrnnA  %o  him  as  nothing — aa  a  more  prelude 
to  what  be  waa  yet  to  do.  Aa  Newton  before 
ht:^  death  spoke  of  liiiiificlf  aa  *a  child  {lickiiit,' 
up  a  few  utaUa  on  tho  shore  while  the  great 
oeeaa  of  troth  lay  vndieooTered  befim  him,'  so 

dot-8  1^' '  til  )vcn  ill  8oiiie\vh:it  similiir  Btniiii  ox- 
prev  hiiuseif  at  the  close  of  his  life  : — '  1  feel  as 
If  t  had  written  eearoely  more  than  a  hiw  notee.*' 
Aud  a^'ain — 'I  hope  gtill  to  hrma;  a  few  preat 
worka  into  the  world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child, 
to  end  my  earthly  coune  lonwwhere  amongst 
grxvl  pi.vtple.''  Hia  wirth,  however,  was  not 
falhlled ;  hu  wad  to  die  in  harness.  £ither 
before  leaving  Vienna  or  immediately  after  it 
be  bail  completed  the  CJ  ininor  Quartet,  and 
before  the  end  of  UctuWr  Iml  tintshed  another, 
HuA  in  F,  which  is  dated  with  hia  own  hand 
'GneiT^ndDrt'  ■'o  < 'ktobor,  iSjfi.'  This  i.s  the 
work  the  hnale  ot  wiiiuh  «mLK>*lit^s  the  Htraugu 
dinloi^ae  between  Beethoven  and  hia  cmk, '  Muss 
ee  »ein'  —  Es  muss  sein,'  and  shows  how  he 
ouuld  ri^  Iroin  the  particular  to  the  universal. 
A  week  or  two  later  and  he  had  written  a  fresh 
finale  to  replace  the  enormously  long  fugue 
which  originally  terminated  the  Bb  Quartet,  and 
dated  it  *  Nov.  i8a6.'  And  this  was  his  last 
wwk.  By  that  time  the  fine  weather*  of  which 
be  speaka  ahortly  after  Ua  arrival,*  had  departed. 
The  economical  Guls^ic'^ttzir  hud  furhiddeu  hia 
iafiim  iNNither  a  fire  in  hia  room,  the  food  waa 
not  to  hia  taste,  and  he  wae  inibrmed  that  for 
both  fiKxI  and  hKl;,'in|:^  a  cliargc  would  l>e  iiiiule  ; 
■o  that  he  determined  to  brave  the  police  and 
retnm  with  hie  nephew  to  Vienna  on  Dee.  2. 
The  joTimev  from  (jiieixi  ndorf  to  Xrciiis,  tlie  jmst 
town,  is  not  far,*  but  the  close  carriage  could  not. 
ba  had,  and  Beethoven  waa  obliged  to  perform  it 
in  an  open  chaise — the  weather  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  cold  in  tho 
fftif>ff^^*i  which  waa  the  beginmng  of  the  end. 
He  took  to  his  bed  on  reaching  the  Schwarz- 
qwniorhaos.  Uis  former  physicians,  Braunhofer 
Uld  Standenheim,  refuB«Ml  to  attend  him,  and  he 
was  in  the  han<ls  of  a  Dr.  Wawruch  who  ha«l 
been  casually  called  to  him  by  a  billiard-marker 
at  tbarooma  fieqvenled  by  yooBgCiri  Beatboven. 

•  LetMr  to  Bctoolt,  Sept.  17. 104. 

•  he/am  to  Wigiltr,  Vleiu«.  Oe*.T.  1MB. 

•  *  I  kn  St  OnelMitdorf,'  mt*  h«  ta  Ituillacw.  *1lM  mm  H  MOM* 
tbisc  Uk«  tlic  bmkli«  of  4n  Mtotrae '  {Brirft,  Ko.  SML 

•  ImttM  to  tl«*Jlager.  Oct.  ^X 

•  OaalMMdoff  boa  Um  Uck  stvuid  whita  ittwsboTC  Xi«aM,a  nilM 

awMftasftt. 


The  ootd  had  developed  into  an  ioflammation  of 
tho  lungs,  and  on  thia  dropay  aupervened.  Wn> 

wnich,  wfs'i  appears  to  have  hnen  a  pour  prac- 
titiuQcr  .and  a  pumpous  pedant,*^  drenched  hia 
patient  with  hi-rb  oaeoctions,  but  the  malady 
would  prohahly  have  endwl  fa  tail  v  whatever 
treatmeut  had  bt*n  adopted.  WiiuL  the  poor 
patient  most  required  was  good  nursing  and  com- 
fort, and  this  he  could  not  obtain  till  after  tho 
departure  of  his  nephew  for  his  regiment  iii  the 
hitter  half  of  December.  Tlien  Schindier  and 
Stephen  £k«uning  came  to  his  bedside,  and  firom 
thia  time  to  the  end  Gerhard  Breuning,  the  son 
of  Ste  phen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant.  He  waa  fint  tapped  «n  Dec  18,  then 
ngum  on  Jan.  8,  and  a  third  time  on  Jan.  38. 
It  waa  duriui;  one  of  these  ttjieration.s  that  on 
seeing  the  water  he  made  the  oharacteiistio 
remaik  'Better  from  ray  beUy  than  from  my 

pen.'    The  oonfideneo  both  of  Beethoven  and  his 

frienda  in  Wawruch  now  became  much  shaken, 
and  an  applicatioB  waa  made  to  Malfiittti,  who 

had  attended  him  years  before,  but  like  ao  many 
others  had  parted  from  him  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  Mallktti  would  answer  the  nppeal, 
and  even  then  he  woidd  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  Tlie  treatment  was  now  changed, 
and  ioed  punch  a4.1miniMtered  in  hkrg@  quantities 
as  a  restorative.  Hia  faith  iji  ^^yjUatti  was  only 
equalled  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch.  He  would 
wateh  for  the  arrival  of  the  fotmer  with  «a0«r* 
ne»3,  and  welcome  him  m  if  he  were  an  an<^i  l-- 
wheruiuj  wheu  Wawruch  aj>peared  he  w  ould  im- 
mediately stop  talking,  turn  his  face  to  the  wall 
with  the  exclamation  '  Ach,  der  Esel !'  and  only 
au^wer  his  enquiries  in  the  most  grumpy  man- 
ner.^ Under  the  change  Beethoven's  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permitted  he  would  at 
once  have  begun  to  work.  This  however  waa 
forlfidden,  and  reading  only  allowed.  Walter 
Soott  waaieownmeoded  himj  and  ha  bwpm  'Kenil- 
worth,**  but  aoon  threw  It  down  with  tlie  ex- 
clamation 'the  man  writes  only  for  money.'  He 
now  made  aoquaintanoe  with  eoma  of  Schu- 
berta  aonga*  fbr  tha  iiret  time,  and  waa  delighted 
with  them — '  Truly  SehuWrt  hm  the  divine  fire,' 
were  hia  words.  Handel's  works,  in  40  volumea,** 
a  preeent  from  Stmnpff,  arrived  at  thia  data^ 
and  were  an  tmfailin^r  source  of  interest  to  him" 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  A  lithograph  of  Haydn's  birth- 
place gave  him  tha  tivelieat  aatisfaction ;  hia 
deli^jht  at  receiving''  it,  his  wrath  at  the  mis- 
spelling of  the  name,  aud  his  curious  care  in 
paying  for  it,  may  be  read  in  Brouning's  narra- 
tive (pp.  98-100).  Purine  the  four  months  of  his 
last  illness  he  wroto  aud  dictated  many  letters — 
J 4  are  published,  some  of  them  of  considerafala 
length,  and  others  no  dudjt  remain  in  .M.S. 

His  nephew  still  retained  Iuh  hold  uu  hm  all'ec- 
tions.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Bach,  his  old  advocate,  of 
Jan.  ^  deolarea  tha  lad  hia  aola  hair,  and  oonunita 

•  ■n«siM,iit,  *tlit.«s;fa 

tachhidlwlliat:  1miMlitotoll«rte1lo«a>tMfMn.l.lM. 

*  The  'Junve  Nnnn«.'  BurgkchAlt,'  'D«r  Tkuc)i«r,*  'dUluM,* 
u>d  tha  0»lan  8f>nvi  ar«  msutkMHiii  bjr  Hchlwller.  But  gfllMnllM 
golr  MM  pnbUitied  baftn  BeMiunWatelli  wu  Um  SnU 

MtMiasarisOiitivM.  anssiiiai.ai. 
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him  to  Tlaoh's  Hjietval  care.  Ho  was  continually 
tormented  with  anxiety  as  to  their  future  main- 
tenanoe.  Notwiihsianding  Prinoe  €r«litcfai*t 
jironiise,  datod  Nov.  10/22,  1826,  no  portion  of 
the  monej  due  from  him  on  the  3  Quartet*  had 
yet  been  reodved.  The  eeven  bank  ehaiw  he 
would  not  ull  r.v  to  1k^  touched,  rt-<;ar»lin;^'  them 
as  the  property  of  hi*  nephew.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  Bit  friends'  in  London,  urging'  the 
Philharrnonic  Society  to  carry  out  their  old 
intentiun  of  giving  a  concert  for  hi*  benefit. 
The  reply  to  tfa»  was  *  lettor  from  Mosohdes,* 
il  it'  1  March  1,  scndiii},'  £100  from  the  riiil- 
harmonic  Society  on  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
ft  eaooert  shortly  to  be  given.  delight  nt 

this  rebpotise  was  ;,'reat.  and  his  answer,  dated 
Marcli  (forwarding  also  the  metronome  marks 
of  the  9th  Symphony),  is  full  of  warmth  and 
enthuBiasm.  Meantime  a  fbwih  t  u  ]  in-  h:id 
taken  place  on  Peb.  27,  and  m  great  diMharge 
wu  cfttised  by  hfs  emotioa  st  the  leeeipt  of  Moe- 
oheW  letter  on  Man^-h  17. 

During  his  illnesa  he  had  a  few  viaitors  be* 
rides  Sdnndler  sad  tiw  two  Breonings,  who  were 
his  daily  attendnnts,  and  TToltz,  who  came  fre- 
quently. Breuning  mentiomi  Johann  Beethoven 
md  ttM  nephow  (in  the  early  part  of  the  time 
only),  Tobiae  and  Carl  Haalinger,  Diabelll.  T^aron 
£skele»,  HAuch,  Doleaalek,  Clement.  Strangers 
occasionally  anived,  amongst  whom  Hemmel 
w!*h  pup:l  Fenlinand  Ililler,  then  a  boy 
of  15,  who  saw^  him  on  March  8,  are  worthy 
of  note.  But  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days- 
Fries,  Erdr,dy,  Krttn.mn,  Brunswick,  Glcichen- 
8tmI^  Znieskail,  ty^s  irivd,  the  Streiohers.  C«emy, 
Sehoppanzigh.  Linke  —  those  who  hnd  be^ 
honoiire-d  liy  his  dedications,  or  had  reaped  the 
glory  of  jinnlucin^'  his  compositions — were  either 
dead  or  oth<  rwit>«?  '  cciipied ;  at  any  rate  none 
appeared  'I'lu;  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  at  tliis  time,  or  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  corre.^iondeiMio  of  the  last  few 

years,  is  very  remark alile. 

Neither  Beethoven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  cieath  was 
near.  Ilis  letter  to  Mo»fhcleB  of  March  iS  is 
full  of  projects,  and  a  conversation  reported  by 
Breuning  (p  97)  shows  that  he  c<niti  uiplated  a 
tenth  S_>^UJ)hr^ny.  a  Tiei|iiieii),  Muwic  to  Faust, 
and  an  instruction  book  fur  the  l*iano — 'to 
be  something  qnite  ditferent  from  that  of  any 
one  else.*  To  Mnfjcheles  lie  hpeaks  of  the  Rvm- 
pbony  aa  lyinsj  '  in  his  desk  fully  sketched,' — 
much  m  Coleridge  used  to  talk  of  works  as  com- 
plete of  which  the  title  pa!je«  oidy  had  been 
put  on  paper  ;  for  nothing  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  description  has  been  found.  Indeed, 
the  time  of  both  projects  and  fulfilment  was  over 
—the  uigiit  was  come  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
The  aooomulation  of  water  inmeticd  alarmingly, 
the  wounds  inf!ame<l.  lying  ben\me  painful.  an<l 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  wa«  near.    On  the 

t  Fib.ttoSlmsi«t  IMkStoWocMMuiStaSBttMillslckfto 
•Mitt  tM  MliillMi»ll«HlMl*a 
s  SM  thsssesaiM  la  KiMfaalw>  Mmh  LOi-m 


loth  he  wrote  to  Scholt  deftiring  the  de^catioa 
of  the  Cf  nun<^  Quartet  to  be  altered  in  £svow 
of  Baron  vea  Stutteriieiin,  ia  tolren  of  his  ebfi- 
galion  to  him  as  colonel  of  his  nephew's  regi- 
ment. On  the  18th,  after  dictating  his  letter  t» 
Moaehdes,  ho  settled  the  dedlonttcm  of  his  Lul 
Quartvt  (in  F,  op.- 1 35)  to  Johann  Wolfinayer,^  :^ 
Vienna  merchant  for  whom  he  had  much  req^ect. 
On  Hat  IbUowing  day  be  spoho  of  writing  ts 
Stum|»ff  and  Smart,  hut  was  cotiijxilled  to  re- 
linquish the  task  to  Schindler.  FLaudUe  osuo, 
ooeseedAi  finka  eat,  ndd  he  to  his  two  futhfld 
friends,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  good  humour— 
Uie  play  was  over,  the  lifelong  symphony  euded, 
and  it  wss  time  to  dnw  the  owtain.  On  the 
j  'rd.  with  the  help  of  Dreutiiug,  he  added  with 
his  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will,  appointiiig 
his  nephew  Carl  his  sole  heir,  bat  without  power 
over  the  cajntal  of  the  jiroperty  bequeathed. 
Thus  two  of  his  latest  acts  were  inspired  by  his 
nephow.  S^eral  people  ajipear  to  have  eonein 
Eiid  ont  r^uring  the  last  few  days  to  hxtlv  once 
m«.)re  at  the  departing  compoeer.  Amongst  these 
Sdinbert  is  soid  to  hftvo  remained  •  long  time, 
and  to  have  been  recognised  by  Beethoven,  ih  uiih 
he  ikiled  to  understand  the  signs  m»«le  by  the 
dying  man.  Ho  left  the  room  %%  length  dseply 
moved.  On  the  24th  P.ecthoven  received  the 
Sacraments  of  the  R<mian  Church,  and  at  aboat 
one  in  the  nftemooo  of  tho  same  day  ho  smk 
into  apj>arent  unconsciousness,  and  distreji#in? 
oonHict  with  death  began  which  IasUkI  the  n^i 
of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  until  s 
quarter  to  six  on  the  evening  of  the  3'''th,  the 
constant  convulsive  struggle  and  the  hard  rattle 
in  the  throat  testifying  at  onoe  too  oainfully  to 
the  strength  of  his  constitution  and  the  fa4:t  that 
he  was  still  alive.  Stephen  Breuning  aud  Schind- 
ler had  gone  to  the  WUnringer  Cemetefy  ts 
choose  the  spot  for  the  grave ;  the  little  Breunini? 
was  away  at  his  leftsons ;  Johann  Beethoven's 
wife  and  Anselm  Uiittenbrenner  (tho  friend  of 
Schubert^  alone*  were  in  the  nick  room.  As  the 
evening  closed  in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  cams 
a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  ths 
ground  and  roofs  of  the  Schwar7-Fpanjerpl*f^. 
.^md  followed  by  a  flatih  of  lightning,  and  an 
instant  dap  of  thmidflr.  So  great  was  Ihs 
crash  as  to  rouBP  even  the  dying  man.  He 
openo*!  his  eyes,  clenched  his  iist,  and  shook  it 
in  the  air  above  him  This  lasted  a  few  second* 
wliile  the  hail  rushed  down  outBi'de.  and  then  the 
baud  fell,  and  the  great  composer  was  no  more. 

He  was  56  yens  old  on  the  i6tli  of  Ihi 
previous  December. 

ITie  seven  bank  shares  (for  1000  florin*  each) 
wore  discovered  the  next  day  after  long  search  in 
a  seeret  drawer  in  the  writing  desk,  t<.j.;eth<!r 
with  the  two  pasJiionatu  and  mysterious  leUen 
so  often  supposed — though  to  all  appear&oot 
inaecuratelv— -to  be  addressed  tO  tho  QwBUt^ 
Giulietta  Guicciardi. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  <B 
the  evening  of  the  j'th  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  the 
presence  uf  Wawruch.    During  the  28th  th* 
•  «aU«lM^II.UlL  «SsetfM«tiwrJSMM^>l<M,lM 
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!»x!v  lay  m  one  of  the  r(Kiin9,  and  A  ■kfltcih'  cf 
the  Uuct  wu  made  by  DaahauBer. 
Hm  ftiiMnl  took  plaoe  on  tho  a^fh  »t  3  |Kin., 

and  was  attended  by  an  immense  mass  of  people, 
including  all  the  muaciaM  of  the  city.  ^Vom 
dM  hoam  to  Hm  Chiatdk  of  tbo  Minotites.  in  the 
Alfcr  jas-se  011  the  glacis,  a  procession  was  formfHl, 
in  which  Breaning,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  and 
IIomI,  wenchiflf  mounien ;  fh»  coffin  was  borne 
by  eight  members  of  the  Opera,  witli  Kybler, 
Hummel,  SeyfhtiU,  Kreutzer,  Weigl,  Gyrowt-tz, 
^b^Mcher,  and  Wtlrfel,  and  3a  torch  bearers 
—including  Ciemy,  LabLvcLe,  and  Schuljtrt — 
MMiod  it.  A  choir  of  16  men  ctiogurs  aud  4  trom- 
bones alternately  nng  and  played  two  Equali 
of  Beethoroti'g,  originally  written  for  tronibones 
fnr  All  bouk  Day  during  his  »Uiy  in  Uuz,  and 
wraii^«d  to  the  words  of  the  'Miserere'  and 
'  Amplius*  by  Seyfried.  The  cnnvd  was  '^ennr- 
mout,  soldicm  had  to  be  chilled  in  to  force  the 
way,  and  U  took  an  hour  and  ft  half  to  pass  tlie 
•bort  distance  firom  the  house  to  the  church. 
fnm  the  choich  the  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
drawn  bjibor  honeti,  and  withiOttt  maaio,  to  the 
Walirin;^  cemetery,  followed  by  ft  lOBg  atring 
of  oirriages  and  luauy  people. 

At  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  an  address  by 
(rrillparzer  waf  r«^>oited  by  Anschiitz — who  bein;; 
an  actor  wa«  not  permitted  to  speak  on  con- 
Kcrated  grouiMi-HUid  i«o  poems  by  Castelli  and 
read  and  distributed.  Before 
the  earth  waa  tilled  in  three  laurel  wreaths  wera 
placed  on  tbo  eoffin  by  HununeL  Tho  gXftTO  it 
against  the  loutli  wall  of  the  cemetery,  near 
Imt  middle,  Schnbert  is  three  places  off,  and 
dement  and  Seyfried  lie  nearly  opposite. 

On  April  3,  the  furniture  and  clothes,  with 
tke  pianos  by  Graf  and  Broadwood,  were  sold  by 
aaetion*  at  Uie  lodgings.  The  same  day  a  solemn 
■tan  was  perforxneKl  in  the  Hofpfarrkirche  of  the 
Aogostines;  Mozart's  Requiem  was  sung,  La- 
bUche  not  only  taking  the  bass  part  but  paying 
fiarfaajft  a  sun  of  200  gulden  for  the  oost  of  the 
liwgM.  Two  daya  later  Gherulniu'i  Requiem 
was  sung  at  the  Karlskirche. 

la  Nov«Qiber*  the  aale  at  hia  muaioai  effects 
took  place  Ivy  anetaoQ.  Thayer  lun  reprintod  die 

c;i*..»I[»jae  in  his  Vtrzfirh>ii$s,  p.  1 7,";.  Tlure 
were  50  lot«  of  tiketch  and  aote>DOoks ;  19  auto- 
graphs of  nnpubliabed  and  73  autographs  of 
I  jltli^hed  pieces ;  5  MS.  copies  of  published 
(>i«xs  ;  40  copies  of  unpubliahed  worka;  10  aeta 
«f  MS.  parts ;  1 7  MS.  copiea  of  mnne  by  iwrious 
Slithari- including  Cherul-ini'a  '  Funiska'  and 
XoBut's  '  Zaubertiote*  i  a6  lots  of  printed  music ; 
€  of  iraika  «B  srano;  t  ftotograph  symphony 
>'>^  Hnydn  K  ;  a  pianoforte;  a  uncial;  and  two 
violins.  The  produce  of  the  sale  was  1 193  florins, 
«*>|iMdy  little*  when  compared  with  uw  prices 
^ftich  «uch  treaanrci*  wuuM  fetch  now.  This 
added  to  the  value  of  the  bank  shares  and 
the  PldllMraMiiie  £100,  made  in  all^  aoeoid- 

'  |ir»4-il-,f ,  tlx  Aflcr«*r4i  llthTmpt       trnt  now  r»rf  owlns  In  itic 
.'i*!  .'.j  l,rnfc»n.         J  ,1  .M"  ,         rrriiii.ii^v         *  Hrriiiniit;.  IZI. 

*  li  -.,  li'..   T1,<  calaJciCx-  xnd  »»;i;»ti'.n  %.tt  il»tf<l  Au^u^t  1'-. 

•  A-.i.c<t»pt„  o<  Kjrmphonict  fetched  0  ttoniu  mcH  ;  o» enure* 


inp  to  Schindlcr,'  a  totnl  nf  10^333  florina  (fal 
ailverX  or  a  little  over  ^iooo> 

In  oeiine  of  tine  the  grave  Ml  into  neglect, 
an  !  in  tS6.^  the  GesclUrli  ift  iler  Musik-freunde 
undertook  to  exhume  and  re-bury*  the  remains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  13,  and  Beethoven's  monutnent  now 
consists  of  a  lai;ge  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
stmomided  by  an  iron  railing,  and  lieadedlqr  an 
obelisk  in  Bton>> !  1  nnrr'-  a  lyre,  the  usual  embleoM 
of  eternity,  and  the  uiuiple  name  BxElBOVur. 


Beethoven's  mn '  lias  been  divided  by  Herr 
von  Lena^  into  three  tttyles,  and  the  division  ha* 
evidently  some  jtutiee  in  it,  or  it  would  not  liftve 

hot w  sii  widely  necep*    5  n=i  :t  ts  even  by  thoM 

who  differ  about  it«  details.  That  the  division 
it  not  chronological  ia  evident  from  the  fiwA  thai 

M.  Lenz  includes  the  2nd  Symphony  (op.  36), 
written  in  180:,  in  the  lirst  period,  while  he 
plaeea  tho  Sonataa  op.  26  ana  17,  wldch  were 

completed  a  year  earlier,  and  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  31,  which  were  written  in  company  with  the 
2nd  Symphony,  in  the  leoond  period.  Aa  6r 
as  the  Sonatas  arc  ooncemed  he  end*  the  ftni 

period  with  op.  32. 
But  we  may  go  ftirther  th«a  thftt.  The  firit 

tnovement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7"^  and 
the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  10,  No.  i, 
contidn  examples  of  the  epiaodet  which  fona 
one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics,  such  aa 
evra  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  can  hardly 
aurpaas  for  independence  and  originality.  The 
Scherzo  of  SjTnptiony  No.  I  and  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  and  charaiBtaristie 
if  met  with  in  the  compositions  of  many  years 
later.  Some  will  find  it  hard  to  place  the 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mmdi  l^^ohn  thought 
the  most  Iterthnveninh  of  all  Fx  ethoven's  works, 
in  anything  but  the  thinl  .^tyle  ;  while  the 
overture  in  C,  op.  124,  written  in  iSjj,  uii^^ht 
be  cla.«sed  with  the  works  of  an  earlier  pt  rind. 
And  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is  just,  aa 
an  expres.sion  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven  waa 
always  in  progress ;  and  that,  to  an  extent 
greater  than  any  other  musician,  his  style 
matured  and  altered  aa  he  grew  in  life.  He 
began,  as  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  he 
should,  with  the  h^mi  atyle  of  hia  day — the  style 
of  Hoaart  and  Haydn ;  with  melodies  and 
passages  that  might  be  aliuo.st  mistaken  for 
theirs,  with  com(>o8itioiis  apparently  mouldtd  in 
intention '  on  them.  And  yet  even  during  this 
IMi'zartian  cj>och  we  meet  with  wnrks  or  singlo 
movements  which  are  not  Alozart,  which  Mozart 
;>erhap8  could  not  have  written,  and  which  very 
fully  reveal  the  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op,  2), 
the  Sonatas  in  Et>  (op  7)  and  D  (op.  10,  No. 
and  Bb  (op.  22),  the  iichonoa  of  the  lat  and  and 

•  Tti  >jr,^}i>H'.  II.  H7. 

1  Ke«Uioren  at  la  trait  Btjriw.  ratanbours.  l^^^. 

•  Scm»t<»,  op.  V\  So.  1 1  omMt  in  «orkLn<  uul  at  \M  BWtWtwt  «l 
BavM:  Aaaii90l«».ll.lla.l:«BlalM,««kU. 
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Symphonies  alreji'ly  mtutionod,  and  tlic  Coila  of 
the  Finttltt  to  the  and  Symphony.  From  this 
yooiMiil  period  he  puMS  oj  tlw  3  Sonatu 
op.  31 — which  we  have  seen  him  speuking  of 
as  change  in  hiu  style  —  by  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  (March,  1S03),  by  the  Piaooloiie  Coa- 
cert')  in  C  minor,'  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
greatnen,  ftdl  of  indiTiduality,  chanuiter,  and 
humour,  but  still  more  full  of  pvwer  Mil  IttMfeery 
and  pregnant  strong  senae. 

This  splendid  ud  tmly  astonisUttg  period 
contains  tho  op^  ra  of  Leonora  -  Fidelio,  with 
its  4  overtures the  Mass  in  C ;  six  Symphonies, 
firant  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  industTe;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan  ;  the  Egmont  mu.sie ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  G  and  E  flat ;  the  Violin 
Conoerto;  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets,  and 
those  in  Eh  and  F  ininor  ;  the  3  latt-r  P.  F,  Trios ; 
the  Liederkreis;  and  last  not  least,  a  dosen 
Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  whidi  the  diiefii  are 
the  D  minor  and  tho  '  Appa^-sionata,'  though  the 
others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly  inferior. 

Fkon  this  period  of  extnwrmnary  force  and 
mastery — tliough  ahoiindinLT  al.no  in  beanty  and 
sentiment — he  pass^  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  styles  Thia  tramntioD  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  tluin  the  former.  The 
didference  between  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  only  in  dimenwona  and  in  the 
use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  nlcvation  and  eeritimrnt, 
and  in  the  total  impression  produced  —  is  uu- 
raistakaUo.  Hie  five  Piancuorte  Sonataa,  op. 
loi  to  111,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality — for 
all  Beethoven's  works  are  diatiaot— but  in  a 
certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
witb  their  power.  The  lait  Quartets,  op.  127 
to  op.  135,  have  the  pame  characteriHtics  as  the 
^uatas  ;  but  they  are  also  loug^,  full  of  chaugus 
of  time,  less  observant  than  before  of  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  expreasion,  less  careful  to  make 
obvious  the  links  of  connecUuu,  and  still  more  full 
of  intense  personality  and  of  a  wild  mumprisoned 
spirit.  All  the  seutimtiit  an  !  f nrn'-f  Liiess  of 
Schumann,  all  the  grace  ami  individuauty  of 
Sdhttbeit^  are  there ;  with  an  intensity,  breadth, 
an<l  completeneas,  which  those  masters  might 
perhaps  have  attaine<l  if  they  had  bestowed  the 
time  and  pains  on  tlieir  work  which  Beetbtn  en 

did.  In  thia  period  he  pa'^«f^^  frmn  Iteiug  the 
greatest  inuiticiaa  to  be  a  great  teaelier,  and  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  befoe  and 
p(»si?«ibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again,  conveys 
lesbous  which  by  their  intense  suggestiveness 
haTe  almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  a  we?  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  Hkeirh  the 
year  1814  was  the  culminating  period  of  Jke- 
tlMven's  prosperity.  He  had  produced  his  latest 
and  then  greatest  works  under  such  favourable 
circuiiistances  as  no  musician  liud  Ijeforp  enjoyed. 
Ho  had  been  fHal  :ind  caressed  by  emperors  and 
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emprrsBcs,  and  othcrn  of  the  greate'<t  of  this 
world's  great;  he  had  for  the  hrst  time  in  his 
Hlb  been  able  to  pot  by  money,  and  fed  ai  sU 
independent  of  daily  Ial>our.  Immediately  on 
this  oame  an  equally  great  and  sudden  reverw— 
and  that  not  a  matmal  reverse  so  mnch  ss  a 
blow  to  his  spirit,  and  a  scries  of  misfortunes 
to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all  hi^ormer 
snffiuines  far  bddnd.  Wm  brotherVnRn ;  the 
oharge  of  the  ne  phew  ;  the  ( ollision  with  the 
widdv  and  with  his  other  relatives  and  friends  i 
the  law^its;  the  attempts  to  form  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  the  domestic  wo^^ie^^  and  wrttchednes« 
otmsequent  thereon  i  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness ;  the  appesranoe  of  dnome  bad  health ;  the 
aetual  want  of  money— all  these  things,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  aoc^  as  few  nten  have  hesn 
called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevitably 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  nature  so 
sensitiTo  and  in  some  respeets  so  motbid.  Hist 
this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his  power  of  pro- 
duction is  evident  from  the  list  ot  the  grest 
worics  wUdi  fonn  the  third  period— Itmu  op.  101 
inclu.sive.  TTjat  it  altered  the  t4ine  and  coloiir 
of  his  utterance  is  equally  evident  from  the  works 
themselves.  'He  passes,'  as  Mr.  DaanrsatiMt 
li.i-  finely  'said,  'beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere 
Hinger  and  poet,  and  touches  upou  the  domatu 
of  Uie  seer  and  Uie  prophet :  where,  in  unison  with 
nil  nuine  mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he 
deli  V  ors  a  message  of  religious  love  and  resignation, 
ideotifieation  with  the  sufforinga  of  •a  VMag 
creattires,  deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  per- 
sonality, release  from  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  character 
which  dist-n^ruibhes  his  works  and  make^^  thm 
Beethoveninh,  as  Haydn's  are  Uaydnisb  and 
Mo«art*a  Moaartish,  tbcwgh  in  a  greater  dsgrw 
btx'ause  of  the  stron^w  character  of  the  man- 
there  are  detinite  jtecuiiarities  in  li^ethuvea'i 
way  of  working  wliich  Bhould  be  sjjecitittl  as 
far  as  posisilile.  That  he  was  no  wild  ratlicab 
altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  ur  w 
the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident  from 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  abstained 
fr<om  publishing  or  even  composing  works  of 
pretension.  MM  from  the  likeneaa  whiob  Ui 
early  works  possess  to  those  of  his  predeoeasanu 
He  began  naturally  with  tha  forms  which  were 
in  use  in  his  days,  and  his  alteration  of  thm 
grew  very  gradually  with  th"  n»'CCivsities  of  his 
expruijiiou.  The  iorm  of  liie  sonata  is  'ths 
transparent  veil  through  which  Ikethoven  seenu 
to  have  looked  at  all  '  music'  And  the  good 
points  of  that  form  he  retained  to  the  last — the 
'  triune*  symmetry  of  exposition,  illustration,  and 
repetition,'  which  that  .nimirable  method  allowed 
and  enforced — but  he  jjermitted  himself  a  mudi 
greater  liberty  than  bis  pretlec««sors  had  don* 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  differat 
muvLnients  and  parts  of  movements,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  danSM  aud  sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.   In  other  wonii»  bs 
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ir»a  let*  bound  by  the  fonni  and  muiicAl  rules, 
■ad  more  swayed  by  the  thoagbi  wUdi  lie  had 

to  express  and  the  dinctioiiiBwIuditiwt thought 
took  in  hu  mind. 

1 .  The  noige  ct  ke^  wHUn  wUeh  tibe  eom* 

fK>-icrH  of  Bonataa  antl  syTiij>lionie-s  bt-furo  Tlcc- 
tboTen  confined  themflelvet)  was  ver^'  narrow. 
lUdng  the  flnt  movement  w  mi  exemple  of  the 
practice,  the  fimt  theme  was  of  coi!r->e  given  out 
in  th«  tonic,  and  this,  if  iiiajnr,  wsus  almost 
invariably  armwered  in  Am  otnirw  by  a  second 
tli«.-ine  in  th<-  '  tbniiinant '  or  fifth  alwve ;  for 
instance,  if  the  sonata  v,m  iu  C  the  second 
mil^ect  would  he  in  G,  if  in  D  it  would  be  m 
A.  If  the  movrmfTit  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
w»s  iu  the  relative  major — C  minor  would  be 
answered  1^  Bb.  A  minor  by  ( and  so  on. 
T\iis  is  th«  rnsp  H)  times  out  of  20  in  the 
sonatas  and  ayiiiphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
A  limiler  mtriction  governed  the  key  of  the 
second  moremeut.  It  was  usually  in  Uie  'sub- 
dominant'  or  fifth  below— in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  piece  were  C,  in  Bb  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
•o  en.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor  key  the 
•coond  morement  was  in  the  third  below.  A 
little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here  than  in  the 
former  caee;  the  subduminant  now  end  then  be* 
cam*  the  dcmSmmt,  or,  very  rarely,  the  'mediant' 
or  thini  above  ;  and  the  relative  major  WM  OOCa- 
•iooaUy  ezckanged  for  the  tonic  major. 

BeetlioTeB,  as  elreedy  remeriicd,  adopted  veiy 
'lifftreiit  relations  in  respect  of  the  cliaii^'e  of 
key  from  one  movement  to  »noth».  Out  of  81 
wtviu  in  eenete  form  he  makee  the  tnmeltioa  to 
the  dominant  only  3  limes ;  to  the  buIkI  :r.inrint 
19  times ;  to  the  mediant  or  3rd  above  4  limes; 
ami  to  the  nihmedient  or  below  30  times. 
From  tonic  major  to  tonic  minor  he  changes  13, 
and  from  minor  to  major  8  times.  His  favourite 
change  was  evidently  to  the  submedlant  <h-  third 
below — tliat  is  to  gay,  to  a  keyless  closely  reltti  1 
to  the  tuuic  and  more  remote  than  the  usual  key. 
He  makes  it  in  bisfir^t  work  (Op.  i,  No.  a).  In 
his  Bb  trio  (op.  97)  lie  has  it  twice,  and  iu  hU 
Variations  on  an  original  theme  (op.  34),  each 
of  the  Unt  5  vmrlatione  ie  »  tUra  below  the 
|ireceding. 

In  the  rel&tiou  of  his  hrst  and  second  subjects 
he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  36  ot  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  the  ushaI  change  to  the  diMniinint 
occura  17  times,  to  the  mtHiuint  3,  aud  to  the 
•abmediant  3. 

3.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  reepeot  to 
the  connection  of  the  different  subjects  or  elattsee. 
His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit  rather  of 
separating  their  clauses  than  of  connecting  them ; 
and  this  they  did  by  conventional  passages  of 
entirely  different  character  from  the  melodious 
themes  themselves,  stuffed  in  between  the  themes 
lilie  eo  m«th  hay  or  paper  fat  mere  packing. 
Any  symphony  of  Mi-z^irt  or  Ilaydu  will  give 
example  of  this,  which  Wagner  'compares  to 
the  *i«ttlin^'  of  the  dishes  nt  •  ioya4  feast.' 
Mioasit  also  has  a  waj  of  dmwing  up  and  pve- 
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senttng  arms  before  the  appearance  of  the  second 
subject  which  tends  to  ent  the  movement  up 

into  vr  rv  lb  tin'te  pnrtiona.  Of  thcge  tiro.soiiic 
and  provoking  intermediate  periods  Beethoven 
got  rid  by  the  nee  of  phrases  which  are  either 
partiS  of  tlie  main  themu  or  closely  related  to  it; 
and  he  ihujt  gives  hi^  moveuieritit  a  unity  and 
consistency  as  if  it  were  an  organic  growth,  and 
not  a  {liece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  l>y 
art  or  man  si  device.  How  he  etl'acts  this,  and 
the  very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
doe«  it,  TTiriy  be  seen  in  .'^ymphoniea  1  and  2  and 
the  i^i.'ica.  in  which  la.it  all  trace  of  the  old 
plan  has  almost  antively  dlsapneared. 

3.  The  iintt  movement  of  the  Eroica  supplies 
instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  established 
forms.  Not  only  in  the  '  exposition'  (before  the 
doable  bar)  ate  other  themes  brought  in  besides 
the  two  main  subjects,  but  in  the  'illnstration,* 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  the  '  workim; 
out,'  there  is  an  unanticipated  explosioa  which* 
to  say  the  least,  is  entiiely  without  precedent, 

followed  by  an  entirely  fresh  ep'.stnle  a.s  imj)ortAnt 

as  anything  that  has  occurred  before,  and  that 
again  by  a  new  featni*  (the  stseeato  b«ss>  which, 

while  it  aeciimpanles  and  reinforces  the  main 
subject,  adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
moido.  Again,  hi  the  'repetition' we  have  not 
only  a  great  departure  from  regular  rule  in  the 
keys  which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have 
a  CO  la  of  no  letts  than  140  bars  Imig,  prodainiiiig 
itj»elf  by  its  opening  as  an  independent  member 
of  the  movement,  and  though  uiade  almoitt  entirely 
oat  of  praivioua  material,  yet  quite  differently 
erpreMwl  from  anything  befnro,  and  full  of  fri'Mh 
meaning.  Now  none  of  thetie  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  usual  forms  were  made  by  Bee- 
thoven for  their  own  sake.  They  were  made 
because  he  had  something  to  say  on  his  subject 
which  the  rules  did  not  give  him  time  and  s|»ce 
to  say,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unsaid. 
His  work  is  a  poem  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  the  Bmi  things,  and  the  forms  of 
exnrassian  seoood  and  subordinate,  btill,  even 
in  ms  innovathms,  how  earefttl  he  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  rules  as  possible!  Iliit  chief  episutles 
occur  in  the  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence 
was  slways  lawful ;  and  codas  were  recognised, 

and  had  even,  as  in  Mozart's  'JnpitLr.'  Ijeon 
turned  to  noble  account-  The  same  characteristics 
are  found  in  the  ninth  S  vmphony  as  in  the  third, 
only  the  m<KKi  of  T..n, '.  In  ing  entirely  different, 
the  mode  of  exprebniuu  is  different,  too,  but  the 
principle  of  the  perfect  subordination  of  the 
expression  to  the  thought,  wliile  adhering  as 
closely  to  the  'form'  as  was  consistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  One  or  two 
pi'  ■•»'  of  his  second  j  eriod  njay  however  be 
nam<>4i,  in  which  both  thought  aud  mude  of 
expression  are  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
b.  t'nr*-  tliem,  that  they  stand  rpiite  by  them.ielves. 
Sucu  niLivements  the  o^wiuing  Adagio  of  the 
Sonata  in  C$  minor,  or  the  Con  moto  of  Hbm 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G — in  which  ^>chumann 
used  to  see  a  picture  of  Orpheus  taming  brute* 
natopB— have  no  prototypes;  thsy  aie  pan 
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creations,  founded  on  nothing  previous,  but 
absolutely  new  in  style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  later  ciuwteWi  it  muitt  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths ; 
the  thought  tliorc  sccin-M  cverythinj^  tin:  furiii 
almest  nothing.  And  this  factt  as  much  a«  the 
obfloiirity  and  mdividnali^  of  tbe  tbonghts  them- 
solve.H  nnd  their  apparent  want  of  ctuinuxian  until 
they  have  beoome  familiar,  is  perhaps  the  cause 
tbat  thflN  noble  worka  are  eo  difflcmt  to  under- 
stand. The  forms,  depend  \i\^>n  it,  were  founded 
in  reaacm  aod  nature.  They  grew  through  long 
periods  to  be  what  Haydn  und  them  mt ;  and 
,18  Ion.;  as  the  thoughts  of  composers  did  not 
burst  their  limits  they  were  perfect.  Beethoven 
came,  and  he  fint  enlarged  and  modified  them, 
adberin;;  however  tn  th'  ir  fuTulainenlal  jirinciplf 
of  rect  rrt'iice  aad  recapitulation,  till  in  the  tiud, 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  himself  by  his 
deafness,  he  wrote  down  what  he  f'lt,  oft*'n 
without  thinking  of  thu  exigences  of  ihutec  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  applie§ 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symi>hony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  aa  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  oohennt  and  inteUigibtflb 
could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  fbnnd 
in  Beeth<jvcn[8  trfalniL-nt  of  the  '  Intnxl notion.' 
This — a  movement  in  alow  time,  preceding  the 
fixvt  Allegro — ^fornw  part  of  the  ori^nal  design  of 
the  overture  hv  Lully,  and  is  found  in  nine  out 
of  ten  of  Hanflel's  overtures.  Hajdn  often  has 
one  la  hb  syinj>h<iniet.  wraaDy  8  to  ts  ban  long, 
rtccasionally  as  much  as  20.  ^loa^art  haa  j>refixed 
similar  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Kano 
and  Wind  in-strumentn,  and  the  famous  Quartet 
in  C,  deUicatt'd  to  iiaydn.  Beethoven,  besidt^s 
placing  one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and 
Wind  (op.  16),  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
Fath^tique  and  to  the  fiivt  Symphony.  In  the 
last  of  these  cases  it  ii  12  1  arn  long.  In  the 
and  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  bars  loner,  and 
inoreaaea  Jasgdyia  development.  But  even  tluK 
is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the  noMe 
and  impressive  movements  which  uslier  in  the 
AUrgros  of  the  4th  and  7th  Svmphonioa— long 
and  independent  morements,  t)i«  latter  no  less 
than  So  bars  in  length,  full  of  important  and 
independent  ideas,  and  of  the  grandest  effeot. 

In  all  the  instancee  mentioned — the  Succemon 
of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the  Introduc- 
tion—  Beethoven's  modificationH  seem  to  h.ivt 
sprung  from  the  fact  of  hia  reloading  his  music 
less  as  a  piece  of  teehnicsal  peromnanoe  than  his 
predf  ccss< Ts  li.nd  j>erhaps  dune,  and  more  .18  the 
ezpretudon  of  the  ideas  with  which  hia  mind  was 
ehaiged.  The  ideas  were  too  iride  and  too 
varioMs  to  l  e  c<mt;iined  in  the  usual  limits,  and 
therefore  the  limits  had  to  be  enlaiged.  He 
vefirards  6rrt  what  he  baa  to  aay— his  ^onjiflit— ' 
and  how  he  Bhall  eom-ey  and  enfor-  o  ^tkI  r*  iter- 
ate that  thought,  so  as  to  express  it  to  lim  hearer 
exactly  as  he  thinks  it,  without  being  careful  to 
find  aa  old  fimnul*  in  which  to  ooaoh  it.  Bvan 


consecutive  fifths  were  no  hindrance  to  him — 
they  gave  the  exa<-t  sound  in  which  he  wished 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
he  used  them  as  naturally,  as  a  speaker  might 
einploy  &t  a  particular  juncture,  with  the  best 
effect,  an  expresaion  usually  quite  inadmisnUa. 
No  dotthi  other  musicians  had  need  similar 
li1>ertie>< ;  but  not  to  tlie  same  extent,  because 
no  one  before  had  be^  gifted  with  so  independent 
and  eriginal  a  natara.    But  in  Beethoven  As 

fact  was  connected  with  the  p^nniliar  pmition  he 
had  taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas 
which  the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the 

end  of  the  eighteeiith  centurv-,  and  the  French 
Hcvolution  in  particular,  had  forced  even  into 
such  stroBgholda  as  the  Austriiui  courts.  People 
who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  tli<-  train  of  their  master,  wlia 
wore  powder  and  pi.  la  1  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
aud  were  forced  to  wail  in  ante- rooms  and 
r^ulato  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  aud 
habitually  kceji  down  their  piii^sions  under  dectv 
rous  rules  and  forms,  could  nut  give  their 
thoRghtid  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  restraints  and  the  habits 
they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Mirabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  fumtulas '  of 
the  day ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  and, 
rolurier  AM  he  was,  lived  on  absolute  eipuility  with 
the  best  ariatoaracjy  of  Vienna.  WhM  he  felt  he 
said,  botii  in  sooiely  and  in  Ms  mosie,  and  the 
result  is  before  us.  Tlio  ^real  diifcreuce  is,  Ola 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereas  in  his 
ordinaiy  interDourse  he  was  extremely  ahmpt  and 

carcle^s  of  effect,  in  his  iiiufic  he  was  exa*"lv  ihn 
reverse;  painstaking,  laborious,  and  never  satis- 
fied tUl  Im  had  oonvegred  hia  ideas  in  wmdslalca- 
able  languapre. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  different 
categoiy  Irom  the  three  feature  already  men- 
tioned.  It  is  le.ns  of  a  inovlification  and  more  of 
a  distinct  new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with 
in  Hayihi  and  Momrt,batin  a  dith  rent  sense  to 
t)iat  in  wliicli  lU  eilioven  uses  it,  and  apparently 
neither  of  those  niaiiter:^  have  it  in  a  symphony. 
To  both  of  them  the  third  movement  of  a  tym' 
l>hony  wa^  a  minuet.  All  that  a  minuet  cotdd 
be  maiie  they  UiuJe  of  it,  but  it  was  uever  given 
them  to  go  beyond.  The  minuet  remained  * 
dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  is  so  even 
in  Beethoven's  No.  S  Syrajihony.  In  fact  Haydn 
actually  lamented  th;it  he  could  not  make  m  rr 
of  it  than  he  had.  When  discussing  a  ruio  of 
Albrechtsberger's  by  which  fourths  were  pro- 
hibited in  strict  composition,  he  'said,  'Such 
trifling  is  absurd;  1  wish,  instead,  that  some 
one  would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  mhsuat.* 
This  Beethoven  did.  Tlw  third  movement  of  his 
first  Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  to  ^see. 
Though  labelled  'nenuetto*  it  is  quite  nnlike  a 

<  nrloUniOT.  p.  !!<. 

1  Otit  would  Ilk'  tn  know  If  llajpdn  ewt  het.r^  t^^  FlMt  or  arst  othw 
of  lJ«ethoTan't  --imii  '>til»«.  itiiJ  »!mt  Ui*  r-»l  fi-r:-t.„-<  wrrt  iLoul 

tiMi^^«  Und  on  UU  IMS.  •ad  alftit  thut  tero  h«4rd  lb*  XroN*  utd 
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niiiwal,  R  is  in  fact  a  acherzo,  and  In  ita  little 
dtmeoaioiit  ia  the  pattern  and  model  of  those 
gigantic  moTementa  which  in  the  Eroica,  the 
C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and  especially  the  No.  9  of  1 
the  Symphonies ;  in  the  £  flat  trio  ;  in  the  So-  [ 
iiata,  op.  106 ;  and  the  fint  of  the  Eassoumofikky  ■ 
Qoarieu,  are  so  truly  askmishill^  aiid  to  ahaiM' 
t«stio  of  their  great  author.  - 
ti.  An  innovation  of  great  importanoe  m  die 
FinaJe,  for  whicli  no  prevt  dent  can  be  found,  was  1 
the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.    In  the  Eroica 
Symphony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  or-  ' 
chestral  variations  could  be  employed  in  a  Bnale.  j 
la  tb*  Choral  Fanta«i»  «Aain  he  showed  with  ! 
vhai  effect  m  choros  omda  be  employed  in  fho 
h^ime  part  of  the  work.    But  in  the  9th  Sym- 
^baaj  he  combined  the  twoy  bj  wna  the  chorua  . 
m  a  soeoeanofB  of  variatf  ona.  MenOfllaMilm  baa  | 
f'Cowed  his  f.xnni|'le  in  the  '  Lobgesang,'  the 
V  cal  p(«rtioD  of  which  ia  the  last  movement  of  *  I 
MmpboDy  \  hat  h«  has  not  adopted  the  Vamtioin-*  | 
(bnu. 

7.  One  of  tbe  moat  striking  cbaracteriHtica  of 
mnaio  Is  the  indiTidual  variety  oi  < 

'-■4^.]i  pioco  and  eacli  movement.  Iii  the  S^an- 
phooifls  ever;  one  of  the  9  iint  movements  is 
dbtinct  from  fhe  other  S,  and  the  samo 
the  and.'intes,  »cherzL>8,  and  finales.  Each  13 
based  on  a  distinct  idea,  and  each  leaves  a 
mptntt  fmag«  and  impresaion  on  the  mind. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
•ad  piaaoferto  farioe  certainly  of  tiio  sooataa,  all 
I'ul  [>erha|w  .1  ven-  few.  The  themes  and  ]  :n 
nges  have  no  £amiily  likeness,  and  have  not  the 
air  ef  having  bean  lakes  ovt  of  •  ttode  ready 
Kade.  hut  are  bom  for  the  occasi  in.  He  thus 
vety  rarely  repeats  himselt  The  tUeme  of  the 
■fanr  movement  of  the  Soimla  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  tlie  first  movenient  of  the  ' 
Soaata  in  C  (op.  3,  Nos.  i  and  3}  are  adaptol 
Cram  Ui  early  pianolbfle  qoaiieta.  Hm  minoet 
in  the  Septet  ia  developed  from  that  in  the  little 
i^>aata  in  G  (op.  49,  No.  a).  The  Turkish 
UmA  in  Oe  '  Bniiia  of  Athena*  had  already 
sppsaitd  afl  a  th-  m  ^  for  Variations  in  D  (op. 
7^).  The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
fantasia  fa  a  taog  of  bia  own,  'SonfiMr  eineo 
Ungeliebten '  fNi  255),  composed  many  ye.*»r9 
belne.  The  melodiut  of  two  Contretauze  (No. 
1 7e)  are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  th»'in  is  also  used  in  a  pet  of  Variations 
i"P-  .^5)  and  in  the  Finale  to  the  Eruicii.  In 
the  f  inale  to  tiie  Choral  Fantana  there  are  some 
•light  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  tlie  Choral 
Symphony ;  the  PromeUieus  music  contains  an 
antiCTpation  of  the  storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
-*'it  Symphony  is  fuund  in  a  huuiuroua  Canon 
(No.  356--3) — such  are  all  the  repetitions  that 
have  been  d«'tfect».-d.  How  fjir  lie  employed  I'oMrs- 
lifder  a&d  other  tunes  not  invented  by  himself  is 
not  yet  known.  Certain  melodies  in  the  Eroica, 
Pastoral,  and  No.  7  Symi'li^rJc"'.  arf»  sairi  to  have 
beeo  thus  adopted,  but  at  pr&mut  it  is  mere 


Thia  ia  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticiiiL'  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
vi^i.  that  they  often  co^i^itet  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  tlft  case  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  h.ns  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  thti  Choial  Symphony; 
and  that  to  the  Ch<^ral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  movo' 
menta  of  the  lib  Trio  and  the  Symphnny  in  the 
same  key;  the  Adagio  to  the  (Quartet  op.  127, 
and  many  others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  iu  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of 
his  thought.  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  naanrat,  or 
marks  of  expre«iion,  with  which  his  works  are 
crowded,  ana  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  such  abundance.  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  'Jvpiter'  Symphony — Mozart^s  last— with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening  Allerfro  has 
in  Uie  former  (xao  bars  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
pression, in  tlM  latter  (95  bars)  4  a  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Syn;phony  in  G  minor  has 

28  marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  2  has  155  marks  to  S76  bars.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  to  uuunrc  increases.  Tlio 
Allegro  agitato  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  125 
bars  long,  contains  95  mivks ;  the  Cavatina  In  the 
Quartet  in  Be,  06  liars  1'  ni^',  (.ontjiins  58  miirkx. 
It  is  ^art  of  the  system  of  unwearied  care  and 
attention  by  wbieh  this  great  man,  whose 
•genius  was  only  eqnalle<l  by  his  assiduity, 
brought  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  oertaintj  that  they  would  produee  what 
he  himself  calls  il  »w>  proprio  projtotto  effetfo* — 
their  own  special  and  intended  effect.  How 
original  and  splan^d  tlie  effect  of  looh  mMnioBS 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivaee  of  the  No.  7 
Symphony,  «here  the  sudden  change  from  ff 
to  pp,  accompanynng  an  equally  sudden  plunge 
in  the  melfxlyand  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony, 
produces  a  wild  romantic  etiect  which  once  to 
hear  ia  never  to  targtit. 

In  addition,  Er- :1  ven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  'Bitte  um  innem  und 
ftnasem  Frieden*  at  the  *Domi*  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  the  *l>eklemmt*  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  BI> 
Quartet,  the  '  Arioso  doiente'  of  Sonata  op.  1 10, 
which  throw  a  very  personal  colour  ever  the 
piece.  The  word  'Cantabile'  hat  n  Ipecial 
meaning  when  he  employs  it. 

9.  Beethoven  oaed  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  Solo  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left 

29  sets,  aone  on  original  themes,  some  on  alra 
bv  f  ther  composers.  But  besides  these  several 
uiovemeuta  in  Ids  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios 
are  variations,  so  entitled  by  him.  Every  one 
will  remember  those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp' 
Quartet,  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  tiie  8<vlo 
Sonata  in  A  tlat,  and  in  the  two  late  Suuatas 
in  E  and  G  minor  (op.  109  and  xii).  Many 

•  rMfcMlatlHMsa. 
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other  movementi  in  the  Hame  !>r3iii<-he8  of  com- 
noiiiUMn  aru  variatiuus,  akhough  not  ao  named. 
The  nhm  movenumts  in  the  Sonata  *appM.»i(m»ta' 
nn<l  thr'  op  io6  are  spU'tidul  instnnrps.  In  the 
8Yini>honieg  the  alow  movuiueuty  uf  th  C  uiiuor, 
the  Pastoral  and  tlw  Ninth,  arc  inagnificent 
exaujpl'-'a,  tlie  la-*t  the  most  8plen<li<l  of  all — while 
the  colutijtal  1*  iualtis  of  the  Eroica  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  uf  a  very 
diU'eront  on^er  from  tin-  rest  and  from  each 
other.  Of  the  lowest  ami  most  obvious  tyjw  of 
wifttion,  in  which  the  tiiiae  remains  in  statu 
quo  all  through  the  y.iere,  with  umui  chants 
of  aocompanimt  nt  af>o\  e,  below,  ami  iiruuud  it — 
the  H-  rz-Thanx  Tf^  *yp^ — '•^"^  neart-iit  approach 
to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  work!<,  is  the  5th 
variation  in  op.  26.  His  fitvourite  plan  is  to 
fMieaerve  the  harmonic  basis  uf  tliL'  tliemc  and 
to  nio  lify  and  einhc-llish  the  melody.  Of  this 
type  he  n^ke«  use  witit  iMtoiuahiug  ease  and 
tiraly  inwlimiMtible  originality.  It  ia  to  be  found 
in  pome  •'hape  or  other  in  nearly  every  work  of 
his  wcond  and  third  ptiriodii.  It  is  nut  Lia  own 
invention,  for  iint-  infltuoe*  of  it  exist  in  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  such 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be 
Schubol,  who  at  any  rate  approach  ' »  very  near 
him  in  its  use.  Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of 
it  is  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  melody  ia  varied  first  in  conmion  time 
and  then  in  12-8,  with  a  grace,  beauty,  and 
strength  which  are  quite  unparalleled.  There 
18,  however,  a  'third  kind  of  variation  which  is 
.nil  Beethoven's  own,  in  which  everything  under- 
gotiu  a  change— rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony — 
end  yet  the  individual  theme  reouuns  clearly 
prMent.  'P^haps  one  melodious  step  only  of 
the  subject  is  talceu  (op.  109;  var.  I  Mid  5); 
perhaps  the  fundamental  progressions  of  the 
hamonv  »kme  «re  letained;  perhaps  Mine 
thoreai^  fhythniical  alfermtion  is  mane,  with 
an  entire  ch-angeof  key,  as  in  the  Poeo  Andante, 
Finale  of  Eroica;  in  the  Bi>  variation  alia 
wutrcia,  of  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  many 
of  the  33  Variations.  This  is  ik;  mere  chaii.;o 
of  dtoBs  and  decoration,  but  an  actual  creation 
of  something  new  out  ef  Ae  old  germ — ^we  see 
the  chrvbali.s  change  into  the  butterfly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  the  same  creatore  despite  the 
change.*  'In  no  other  form  than  that  of  the 
Variation,*  continues  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'does 
Beethoven's  creatiTe  power  appear  more  wondw- 
fbl,  sad  its  effi»et  on  the  art  mors  difflealt  to 

mtasurc.' 

10.  Of  fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 
those  near  the  end  of  his  eaieer,  bat  he  slways 

knew  how  t  >  introduce  a  fnfjnlo  or  hit  >  f  i  yix- 
trapuntal  work  with  the  happiest  eifect.  Witnei^£> 
a  pasHi^  in  the  woildng  out  of  the  first  move- 
HH  iit  «t{  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  Name  work ;  or  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7 ;  or  the  lorely 
counterpoint  for  the  Basstx>n  in  the  opening  of 
the  i^inale  of  No.  9.   Of  oompiete  fugues  the 


only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  t-)  tlip  3rd 
of  the  iiaasoumoiitiky  (Quartets ;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  loa,  No.  9,  and  the  Solo 
Sonatas  op.  1 01,  106,  and  1 10 ;  and  the  enormous 
movement  in  B  flat  which  originally  formed  the 
termination  to  the  ^rsat  Stri^  Qoartet  in  the 
samp  V.f'v  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  h^s  t\<i 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  never  plaved  ; 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothinuf  in 
the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  is  associated 
with  a  more  distinct  dramatic  intention,  whether 
it  l>e,  aH  baa  been  'suggested,  a  resulufin;'  fi 
ikruw  off  au  affection  which  was  enthxaUin^' 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  efibii. 

!i.  Beethoven  did  not  oripnate  ' propramme 
music,'  tor  I'aoh  kft  a  sonata  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother  ;  and  tiro  sjruphontes 
arc  in  cxi.stenee  by  Knecht— a  countryman  of 
Beethoven  fi,  and  a  lew  years  his  senior — enUtled 
'  Tableau  musicsl  do  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  dc« 
Bertjers  interrompMf  par  I'orai^e,'  which  are  not 
only  fouudod  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral 
Symphony,  bnt  are  'uid  to  contun  somewhat 
similar  thf^mes  and  passages.  But,  though  be 
did  not  invent  it,  he  raised  it  at  once  to  a 
higher  levd  than  before,  and  his  programme 
pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  \Vhen  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,'  said 
Mendelssohn,  'every  one  was  bound  to  follow'; 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  w« 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
'The  Hebrides'  or  to  Uie  'Meeresstille  und  gluck- 
liche  Fahrt.'  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receive  their  titles  from  hhwwlf, 
are : — the  '  Sonata  pathetique  ';  '  La  Malinocnia,* 
an  adagio  in  the  String-quartet,  N0.6 ;  the'Eroios' 
Symphony ;  the  'Pastoral'  ditto  ;  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria;  tho  Sonata  'Lea  Adieux,  T Absence 
ct  le  Betour';  the  movements  in  the  A  minor 
quartet  (op.  1 33)  entitled  'Cam»na  di  ring?aiisi* 
men  to  in  modo  lidico  ofierta  alia  divinita  da  on 
guorito^'  and  '  Sentendo  nuova  forza ' ;  the  mor^ 
ment  in  the  F  major  quartet  (op.  1 35),  entiflsd 
'  Der  Bchwergefasste  Entechluss — Muss  es  stin  ? 
£s  muiis  sein';  andaBoodohGapriooiofor  Piano 
(op.  1 39),  the  MS.  of  whitth  is  entitled  by  thoeon- 
poeer  '  Die  Wuth  ulx  r  den  verlornen  Gnus^htti 
ao^getobt  in  einer  Caprice.'  Beyond  these  ikie- 
thoven  made  no  adknowledged  attempts  to  depict 
definite  scenes  or  moods  of  mind  in  instnintent:.! 
mostc  We  have  alreadyCp.  1 79a)  quoted  Scbind- 
let's  statement  that  Beethoven  intended  tbs 
Siinatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a  dialo^nie  between  tW'l 
lovers,  and  to  represent  the  '  entreating  and  re- 
rioting  principle' ;  and  the  Sonata  in  E  nunor 
(^op.  90^  ia  said  to  have  had  direct  reference  w 
the  difficulties  attending  Monts  Lichnowbky  s 
passian  for  the  sotress  whom  ha  tdtimaftdy  nsr' 
ried.  The  first  movement  was  to  have  been 
called  '  Kampf  zwischon  Kopf  und  Hers,'  and 
the  seoond,  'Conversation  nrit  der  CMIiebla.' 
But  none  of  tht  se  titles  were  directly  sancUouiil 
by  Beethoven  himself.    In  the  programme  vf 
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the  concert  of  Dec.  12,  180S.  at  which  the  l'a»- 
fcoral  Symphony  was  produced,  he  prefixed  the 
folJowing  words  to  the  descriiainn  of  the  Sym- 
phony : — '  Paxtoral  Symphonic  ;  uiehr  A  usdruck 
der  Eoipfiudung  aU  Malerei' — 'aaon  nprMsion 
of  csnotioos  than  portraiture/  a  canon  which 
•honld  nirely  be  taken  aa  the  guide  in  interpreting 
*11  similar  works  of  his. 

Wo  liATO  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  main 
emtcruil  obaneteriitica  of  Beethoven's  music ; 
but  th>-  music  iuself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is 
beyond  and  above  (hem  aU.    '  While  liiiming/ 
mya  Mr.  Duiareittlier,  'to  inch  w««1c«  m  the 
Overture  to  Leonora,  the  Siiifuni;*  Endca,  or  tliu 
Kinth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
praMnoe  of  aoraething  far  wider  and  higher  than 
the  mere  developiiKnt  of  musical  thcincs.  Tlit- 
execution  in  detail  of  each  movement  and  each 
wiofleading  wwfc  ia  modified        and  more  with 
the  prevailing  poetic  sentiment.   A  relij^ioiiB  pas- 
sion and  elevation  are  present  in  the  utteraiu^ 
Tb»  mMktal  and  moral  boiriioa  of  the  music  grow* 
upon  us  with  each  renewed  heaiing.  The  diftereni 
movements — like  the  ditterent  particlee  of  each 
aKmrment  —  have  aa  doee  a  eonneetion  with 
one  anotJior  as  the  acts  of  a  trnqt-dy,  anil  a 
cli;*ract4;i  iiitic  siguiBcanoe  to  be  uiulwrstood  oidy 
in  relation  to  thu  whole ;  each  work  is  in  the 
full  Minne  of  the  woni  n  n-velation.  B«^thovcii 
^eaka  a  language  uu  one  has  spoken  Ix  foru,  aud 
tntM  of  things  no  one  has  dreamt  of  \>ehr@ :  yet 
it  peems  as  though  he  were  speakiriL'   f  if  ^atera 
lon^  familiar,  in  one's  mother  tongue  ;  aa  uiougb 
he  touched  upon  eniotioiia  ono  had  lived  through 
in  Mne  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and 
deptli  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all  the 
world  over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally 
leoognieed  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
■pbere  of  men*i  emotioiu  in  a  manner  akin*  to 
tiuk-t  in  which  tlie  r< inceptions  of  great  philo- 
sophera  and  poets  have  widcmed  the  qihere  of 
Deik'a  iatelleetaal  activity.'  * 
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F«  <  thnven's  paliUihed  werita  maj  ho  ranmied 

iq>  as  follows 

I.  IXSTRUJfEKTAL. 


?  "-jTDvf  ^nl»5— InC.O.  Eb  (trar 
r%  ,  l.h.  C  ml  (tor,  V  [fvnoiai),  A. 
r,       P  auQor  (Cliorftljt. 

»«<VlKOflSt 

t  to  PiMMOim 

tur«  And  matic  to  Efiiiuut. 
tOrcrtura  —  Coriolui;  Leonorm 

r»t»  Do.  N«.,3:  Hil«lU>; 

Of,.  116    i^uuan3(alel'):    op.  134 
(\l>rh*  (ies  lUUK*^ 
Aaecr«««  bk  Hb :  March  from 

»:  It  mniiti  t  n  *«mt3>ch«  T«n- 

M";  12Co»frHS»if»:  Bitter  f4«llr1, 
1  Vootmi'.'  for  \  i-  it.i.  mil  i  ti  lif" 
Ith  la  D :  1  f'luiiiriit  of  do.  ia  C : 
kad ]ton':i:,<-ra  lor  >!<i, 
i  CuMcrtat  lor  hiaJM  ftnd  Or> 
0,  ak.  O  ■fewr;  «. 


utd  K>  t  1  do.  arrazif*]  from  Vio- 
I  ni  'onc«no  ;  noudo  t>r  do.  In  Bb; 
l^Tripia  i;«Marto  la|>.!iiti :  1  Cli«nJ 


S  Oet«U  for  Wind-both  In  Xb. 
1  aipm  fer  Mrtags  ui4  WM 
laMtttordlno-lblb. 

1  dIUo  for  Wlnd-ln  Eb. 
8  QulDteU  for  Plrlnrt  — ta  Kb 
•  M  <':  1  dltt«»  fasw  (opb  Bill  1 

<iiiio  •irauctdfraasf.r. MolD 

C  minor. 
l«i  Quart«t*  for  Strinct— In  r,  G, 

V.  C  muior.  A.  lib  i  to  K.  K  mkoor, 


*  1  hsv*  been  mdeh  iiiHpb<«d  in  thU  part  of  my  work  toaoMlDtirtll^ 
papvr  hj  Kr.  tHnntrtitJiT  In  Warmtlim't  Mnyatitit  for  July,  l-'.O,  I 
hart  q'lott  I  f.-'  m  H  ninrr  U.xu  oner,  ni'l  f  1  havi*  n'l'.  <lorte  k> 
mtjn  It  b  bmmuM  tha  >1f>e  ul  hli  rrnuirkj  b  not  «ubed  to  Um  baJd 

risWttr  <«  a  mm  tmt  saifak. 


Q.):  laFnlnort  laXbs  InBb: 
In  c$  minor;  In  A  mianrt  la  IT: 
alMi  t'utm  III  D  b. 

f  r.ijaM  (or  4  Tromboneti. 

rri  ri..^  f.^Mrliij»-ln  Kb  ;  In  0, 
D,  C  mincir :  la  D  tBMauMtet. 

1  ditto  ririBBi      nm  In  O 

IdlttobrWM. 

S  Duo*  for  WlB4-ta  et  F.  Bb. 

I  Quintet  for  Fiaoo  and  Wind— 
in  Eti. 

1  tianr:  for  liaasaadfltrtnsf- 

a'T-'i  r>r".  <i,ui:.  3 dnl•OM*•alHH 
ln  i^Ci.  1>,  and  C. 

S  TriM  for  rtano  and  Mrino— tn 
Bb.O.  Omlnori  tnD,  Kb:  I"  Bb; 
la  nb  muramcnt) ;  In  Kb  >Ju- 
veuUr';  sr(«r  SjiDphonr  in  V: 
VsriHlf.!?*  In  R;  U  J'ltio  In  V.b. 
I  1 1  :ii  f..:  rmiu.  CiAr  .  jtinl  iVllo  |[i 
Ub  ;  I  ditto  tatter  Septati  m  Kb. 

10  f^onaiai  (or  Platiu  and  Violin— 
InlJ.  A.  Kb  I  In  A  minor;  to  In 
A.C»lagr.O|iDaOtNMwi»}  Is 
U.  1  Bonds  In  Ot  ttVtftedOM 
In  F. 

fi  li  1 1  ■  r)  for  riano  and  Cello— In  F, 
O  tutiior;  toA;tnO,n.  U  Varia- 
tioni  iaO|lSd^lsrfT4ate 
Kb. 


1  ditto  for  Piano  and  Horn-in  f 
T  kooks  of  TwtoUow  Iw  risDS 
sadPlttUL 

1  Bunata  for  Flano,  4  hand*— ia 
O.  n  MarcltM  for  ditto-la  C.  Eb. 
n :  »  \  iMiattoni  In  C  and  « In  U. 

illuo  for  riano  K  mi- 

nor. A.  C;  In  Kb :  In  €  minor.  K, 
J>l  tatOMliMnra'atliMiquc):  InB, 
O:  InBb:  In  Ab:  in  Eb.  cSmi- 
nor ;  in  D ;  in  (..  D  minor,  K  b  i  in 
<t  minor  and  (i  (both  imall; ;  la  O 
(W«M»t#l!»>;  In  F;  In  y  minor 
:Ai';>.is.i.iii»[»i ,  n,  i'S:  In  U(l>k>na- 
tina):  tu  Kb  (AUIeui.  «tc.):  InB 
mlirar:  In  A;  tn  Bb  (o^  V»i:  In 
E :  In  A  b  :  la  t;  MfaM>r.  In  Kb.  P 
minor,  atui  V  tcarly);  In  C  (easj): 
In  U  and  F  (^tsj). 

VntSi'.i.  t.i  for  ditto.  21  aata— tU. 

In  K  .  1-1  In  Kb  (F.ruloa):  <  In  D 
ClurkWi  Jiarchh  If!  In  V  mlnoTi 
St  inC  ;  15  In  l>  irnsj, ,  aii'l  Ki  muM 
tet*.  coiitalninf  Ii4  varialkiiiii. 

3  Bbu  of  tasal«U«(  fat  dltt»-9, 
n. «;  4  Rohdot  In  C,  n  i  In  A :  sad 
In  O  ik  rapHccIo);  FantaUa  In  O 
minor;  2  I'reludeii  I'ulonalw; 
Andanta  in  g  (arorOt  HiosM  is 
IBi«4stlSIJMln 


9  MaM»«  In  0,  and  D  (SoUnnir). 

1  uratorki— 'CbrlMiu  aa  Uel- 
berse.' 

1  Opera-CFIdallA.* 

•Th«  Ktiln*  of  AthnML* 
ment  of  March  andCboiuibllllii 

•K'li..-  S---,>h>-n: 

1  1  mi  lutic  t  male*. 

'  L>«r  (lorrtictit  Ausanbl'dc' 

fWirt.' 

'Ab  mrfld*!*  SapiMS  sad  Or-' 
eh(»tra.  OpIMisd:  dSu.  do..  Sad 

Clio  nil. 


Trio  with  On-hrrtra, 
i  UtAo*,  CboTW,  and 


'Tri-ii.at" 
Buiwlffiilied : 
Wind. 

'  EIrflicbsr  Gwanc*;  4  Vuketaud 
etrinci. 
Songs  ' 

1  r>u»l. 

I  .i^vioc  aw  10Mks*f  I  Tolsaa 

nnarc. 
18  t'aiiona. 

7  BookaoT  Bnsiiab,  Scotch.  Iritb. 

WcMiiSsd  Msltaa  Soiaslir  Vskai 
Wolin,  and  Otlkn 


AU  the  above  are  included  in  Breitkopf  & 
flartel's  complete  edition,  except  the  Kitter- 
Ballet*  the  Fragment  of  a  Violin  Conoavto  in  Gb 
and  the  two  Eqoali  for  Tromhoneik 

The  Beethoven  literature  ia  very  lai^  I 

shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  portion'? 
of  it  which  appear  to  havo  raid  value  fur  the 
investigator. 

I.  11  s  own  lottors.  Of  these  there  are  sevcml 
collcctiou&  (I)  'iiriefe  Beethovens'  i,Stuttgart, 
t86s),  edited  by  Dr.  Nohl :  contains  411.  (a) 
'83  .  .  .  Orif^inal  Brieft;  L  v.  Ij'h  an  den  Errher- 
log  Ilud  'lph,'  edited  by  Kuchel  ^Vienna, 
(3)  'Briefe  von  B.  an  Grafin  Erdiidy  und  Max 
Brauchle,'  edited  by  Schone  (Leipzig,  1867). 
The  two  last  were  included  with  many  others 
in  a  farther  collection  of  323  'Neue  Briefo  Be«- 
diOTens,'  edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart,  1S67).  (4) 
Nohl's  first  oolleouon  end  66  of  the  letters  to  the 
Arcliiliike  were  translated  (I  wish  I  could  say 
cartifully  translated)  by  Lad;  Wallace^  and  pub* 
liihed  by  Longmans  •(  a  ▼ola.  8to.  1866). 

Other  letters  are  given  by  Tliayer  in  his  'Bee- 
thoven* Leben,'  and  by  Fohl  in  'bie  Geaellachaft 
der  Morik  F^unde*  (Vienna,  1871),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  colli  ctions  of  autographs. 

XL  Notioes  of  him  by  fiiends  and  contempora> 
riei.  Manyof  theie  must  be  taken  with  reMtre, 
.xs  written  kog  afler  the  evanl^  and  witli  atmog 

bias. 

(i)  By  Seyfried,  as  Anhang  to  his  edition  of 
fieethovan'a  *  Stodian'  ia  TiMtmag h-baM  (Vu 
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March  i6,  1832) — 144  pages,  oontaimng  biogra- 
phical  aketoh,  Anecdotes  and  traits,  letters  ^in- 
cluded in  NoU\  three  oonversations,  the  sale 
catalogue,  the  music  sung  at  the  funeral,  poems 
and  eddiwiM, »  catalogue  of  Beethorea'*  worJu^ 
ete* 

(a)  Wegelerand  Tlies,  'Blopraphischo  Notizon,' 
«ta  (CoUeni;  1838),  with  'Nachtng'  by  Wegeler 
alone  (Coblenz,  1845).  Contains  biography,  let- 
ters, and  a  h  -  t  of  anecdotoj*. 

(3)  ikhindkr,  'Biogranhie'  (M&nrter,  1S40). 
TUi  i»  lint  edition  of  Sohindler*e  work*  whioh 
was  translatf^l  into  Ent,'lish  hy  Moecheles,  and 
pabli«hed  with  many  additions  and  modifications,  j 
and  with  no  mentioQ  of  Sohindler  on  the  title  | 
page,  in  a  vols.  8vo.  ^Colli  rn,  i'^4i).  It  was 
followed  by  'Beethoven  in  Taris'  (Monster, 
184a),  an  aoootmt  of  the  perfermanoe  of  aome  of 
the  pymplionie-s  by  the  'Societ'^  di  ?  Concerts,* 
with  various  documents  of  interest ;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Biography  (Miinater,  1845) ;  and 
finally  by  a  third  edition  in  two  volunics  (Miinster, 
i860).  This  last  has  been  very  inaccurately 
transUted  into  ¥nm6k  by  Somnild  (Ftoifl,  Gar- 
nier,  18(^5). 

(4)  Gerhard  von  Breuning, '  Aus  d€anSchwara- 
■panierhaos*  C^enna,  1874) — the  weoUeetions 

of  Stephen  von  Breuning's  son,  wlio  wa.1 1 1  years 
old  when  Beethoven  died,  and  was  much  with 
him  during  the  Ia8t  years  of  his  life. 

III.  .'^niiiller  and  more  fra niK  rrnry  nnfir' "  are 
given  of  him — in  1  798  or  99  by  Czerny,  in  i'olil'a 

'  Jahresbericht  des  Konservatorium  in 

Wien'  (Vii  nna,  1^70"!  ;  and  in  later  years  by  the 
same  in  Gucku's  'Musical  Miscellany'  (London, 
July  and  Aug.  i85i,  Jan.  1853);  in  1809  by 
Reichardt  in  '  Vertraute  Briefe  *  ( .\mHt4"rdatn, 
1810)  ;  in  1814  by  8pi)hr  in  hiw  '^HjlbstbioLTiaphie' 
(Catsei,  i860),  and  by  Tom.a«ohek  in  'Libunaa' 
for  1846;  in  1822  by  Rochliiz  in  the  A.  M.  Z., 
1828,  p.  10,  printed  in  '  F(ix  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,  vol.  iv.  p.  348  (Leipzig,  1832);  in  1824 
[bv  Mr.  Kdward  .Sjhulz]  in  the  'Harmonicon/ 
Jan.  1S24;  and  [by  Mrs.  Payne.  Dr.  Buruty's 
niece,]  in  the  '  Hannonioon,'  Deo.  1835;  in 
iS?-  bv  Rtllstab  in  'Auameinein  Ixjben,'  ii.  ^24. 

Uf  later  biographies  must  be  muutiuned  llmi 
of  M.  F^tis  in  his  '  Biographic  univeraelle  dee 
Musiciens* ;  of  Wilhclin  von  lycnz,  'Beethoven, 
eiuc  Kunst  Studie,'  a  Life,  with  an  uxtcuded 
critical  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works ; 
and  of  Ilerr  Lndwig  Nohl,  'Beethovens  I.«eben,'of 
which  tlie  ^rU  au'l  last  volume  was  publiuhed  in 
Sept.  1876.  Nohl  is  said  to  be  inaeconte.  and 
he  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  one  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  various  publications,  the 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of 
materials  of  the  greatest  interest.  Last  and  best 
\s  the  '  Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben'  of  A.  W. 
Thayer  (Berlin,  1866,  72),  of  which  the  3rd  vol. 
Is  on  the  eve  cf  publication,  and  which,  through 
the  caution,  wide  research,  and  unflagging  industry 
of  its  author  has  already  taken  a  plbue  £Mr  highw 
than  any  of  ite  jnedeoeMon.  Amongat  other 
•oimea  of  Inlbraiation  lir.  TbMjn  htm  inherited 


the  memoranda  cc>llix't«d  by  the  late  Otto  Jda^ 
I  who  had  hinwelf  made  some  progress  in  a 
biography  of  Beethoven.  The  corrections  which 
this  able  investigator  has  made  in  many  most 
niaterial  points,  and  the  light  thrown  by  him 
on  paassgee  hitherto  more  than  obscure,  cu 
only  be  wfpneuuM  by  thoN  iriio  laad  liii 
work. 

IV.  Of  more  misoellaneoctt  works  the  IbDowing 

must  be  named: — W.  von  Lenz,  'Beethoven  et 
aea  tcois  Stylee'  (.Fetenbuii^,  18^ a;  also  Paiii, 
Lavin^e,  1855) — a  book  whioh,  if  ftdl  of  ri)ap> 

8i)dy,  18  also  full  of  knttwledge,  iiwight,  and  en- 
thusiasm i  Oulibicheif,  '  Bee^ioven,  sea  critiques 
et  eeo  gloMateim,*  in  direet  antagoninn  to  die 

foregoing  (Paris,  :   I'erlioz,  'Etude  anj 

lytique  dos  Symphonies  de  Beethoven'  in  his 
'Voyage  musicid,*  vol.  i.  <Pirts,  1844);  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  his  'Oesammrlte  Ant<it»' 
(Letpsig,  1866),  vis.  'Leonore  oder  Fidelio,'  'B. 
im  Halkaaten,*  and  'B.  and  die  Aui^^ahen  Miner 
Werke';   R.  Wa^rner,    'Bcctl   v  n  (Ixipzi-, 
i  1870)}  Marx,  'B.'s  Lebeu  und  iSchaffen,  3rd 
I  editioB  (Beriin,  1875);  AetennyiaigeDantelliiBg 
der  Aiistriabimg  und  Wit;defbei»et7.tmg  der  ir- 
dittchen  Iteste  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert 
j  (VieniiB»  X863);  Nohl,  *BeellioTeni  Brerier' 
I  (Leipzig,  1870),  a  coll  ction  of  pa.ssiacre«  in  hi» 
^vourite  authon  extracted  or  marked  by  Bee- 
thoven; 'Die  Beethoven  Feier'  (Vienna,  1871X 
containing  among!<t  other  thinj:^^  Tk-ethoven'i 
1  diary  from  i8ia  to  1818.    The  analytical  pro- 
I  grammea  of  Beethoven's  aonatae  by  Mr.  J.  W. 

T>avig<)n,  pr^pnn  d  to  accompany  Mr.  Ch.arl'i 
I  Halltt's  pettoimauce  m  are  full  of  interest, 

j  V.  We  now  arrive  at  another  class  of  workiof 
more  importance  than  any  vet  mpntiuncJ,  exempt 
pcrliaps  the  letters,  and  a}>H<.)luU;ly  indiis{>enji»hk 
to  thoee  who  wish  t<>  in^  stigate  Beethoveo'a 
music  chronologically,  vix.  the  catakgoo^  and 
reprintK  of  the  skeich-books. 

Catalogues  of  Bet  thoven's  works  were  attempted 
by  Artaria,  Hofineistt^r,  and  Cranz,  but  the  first 
I  one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkof>f 
I  &  Hartel  in  1851— 'Thematiaohes  Verzeichniss,' 
etc.,  larj^  8%'o.,  167  pp.    The  !.*?<"ond  etlition  of 
this,  edited  and  enriched  witii  uupiuim  notes, 
I  remarkH,  appendices,  indexes,  eto.   by  Mr.  G. 

Nottebulmi  (Lei[./i),%  iSfiS,  ]>p.  1-2 20\  leaves 
:  little  to  be  de^irud.    It  iii  arranged  in  the  order 
I  of  the  opus  nuinUers  of  the  piocee — where  thev 
j  are  nninl>ered— that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
publication.    A  catalogue  from  a  different  point 
of  view — in  the  order  of  the  production  of  the 
I  works,  and  embracing  those  unpublished  *» 
well  as  published,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  a  precursor,  or  nUmoire  pour  nrrir,  to  his 
'  Biography,'  viz.  '  Chronologisches  Verzeichaia^' 
etc.  (Berlin,  1865),     It  is  dilficult  to  of^^ 
estimate  the  value  of  this  unpretending  li^U 
which  contiuni  a  vaet  amount  of  information  not 
only  before  inaoceerible,  Init  nnknown  to  etodsftte. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  equal  interest— 
«£tn  Skizsenbuch  von  B.,'  eto.,  the  refirwi 
on*  of  Beatkovan'a  d^teh^booin^  with  nm  eon- 
mentary  aa  is  neoemurj  fbUy  to  elnoidatw  iL 
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This  was  edited  by  Mr.  Nottebohm,  and  was 
Miooeeded  in  1 869  by  tlie  oommenoement  of  a  aeries 
«f  MiidaB  in  the ' AUgsmwae  musik.  Zeitaiig*  on 
Tarions  points  in  I?t.t;tlioven'9  works,  examined 
and  elucidated  chiotiy  through  hie  sketch-books, 
and  pvintad  with  oopions  quotations,  the  whole 
thrrrwincf  a  most  interesting  light  on  hia  method 
of  working.  Thes^  papers  were  collecUid  and  re- 
published as  '  Beethoveniana'  (Leipzig,  1872).  A 
further  Bene*,  entitled  'Neue  Ik;etlioveniana,*  by 
the  same  indtfiatigable  explorer  is  now  (1878) 
being  published  in  the  'Musikalisches  Wochea- 
blatt.' .  The  amount  of  new  and  important  infor> 
matiaa  on  Beethoven's  music  fumiuied  by  these 
two  Mries  no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  Htudied 
tiMB.  Thfliy  mn  indiqwDMbb  for  all  studwts 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Nottebohm  lum  published  a 
new  tdition  of  '  Bef thoven'i  Studien,'  in  which 
nuHij  mistakes  in  Seyfiried's  edition  are  oonrected 
mad  mMh  adffitfoBu  infonnvdon  given,  moh  m 
no  one  who  has  not  the  peculiar  knowledjj^e  poa- 
■owod  by  Mr.  Nottebohm  would  be  competent  to 
iniMrt  [6.] 

BEFFAKA,  Locia  Fran<;"ois,  bom  at  Noniin- 
OMirta  Aug.  2i,  I7$x»  from  179a  to  1816 
nieiiiiihiliii  de  FoUoe  in  Paris,  whem  he  died 
Feb.  2,  1S3R.  Renowned  for  his  collection  of 
dooamcoxts  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  «n- 
fbrtuiMitelynnwsmned  hanSag iit iSmltbibA 
d'-  y'^]•  during  the  Comm-me  in  1871.  For  fiom- 
pUsUitvem  and  geuuinenew  (he  ooUectioo  oould  not 
b»  eiinieweil,  end  ita  Im  !■  Inrapmhla.  [F.  O.] 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA.  The.  A  celebrated 
piaoe,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gay,  who  was 
Slid  to  have  been  Inst^tKked  to  its  prodnetion  by 
a  fet-ling  of  annoyance  at  having  Ix^i  m  i  fft  red  a 
court  appointment  which  he  regarded  as  beneaUi 
Urn.  It  ie  also  aaid  to  lum  lnd  ila  origin  in 
an  obe«rvati<:Ti  f  Swift's  to  its  author,  that  'a 
Newgate  paittoral  might  make  an  odd  pretty 
mi  of  HOag*  Under  tfaa  thin  veil  of  ex- 
posing th'-  vif^s  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets, 
gaolers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  their  con- 
federates and  associates,  it  brirtlee  with  keen, 
well-yx'inted  satire  on  the  •■ornip*  r»r:d  ^rtud 
politicianti  and  courticu-a  of  the  day,  and  ot  the 
pnvaiUttg  fa.Hhioaable entertainment — the  Italian 
opera.  It  Iiah  Ii*^<  ti  <kiii(jd  that  there  in  any 
refta-cDce  to  the  latter,  bt-cauee  the  etyle  of  the 
music  of  Itoiteik  operas  is  not  burlesqued,  but 
the  fact  apparent  from  the  intro<liict':)r\'  dialoi^iie 
between  the  I'/n^^nr  i.the  aasuiiit-d  author  of  the 
piece)  and  the  Player,  in  which  the  f<Rmer  is 
made  to  say,  '  I  have  introduc'd  the  similes  that 
are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas ;  Uie  Swallow, 
tb«  Moth,  the  Bee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  etc. 
Besidea,  I  have  a  prison  scene,  which  the  ladies 
alw^ay.1  reckon  charmingly  patiketick.  Ae  to  the 
parte  J  li  iv  obfi<Tve<l  stich  a  nice  impartiality 
to  our  two  ladies,  that  it  is  imposnble  tor  eith^ 
of  tiiera  to  take  offenee.*  ^le  aUnrion  in  the 
last  s  iit<  II (  ^  to  the  deadly  feud  between  Cuzzoni 
and  Faustina,  which  in  1797  divided  the  fjashion- 
M0  woiU  into  two  sioleDtly  heetile  fiwtions,  is 
tl^  to  cause  Burj  T-isr  at  ite  having 
been  overlooked.  '  The  Beggar's  Opera '  was  first 


off r  rrd  to  Colley  Cibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  being  rejected  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Bidi,  and  farooglit  oat  at  Lincoln's  Ina  lleUs 
Theatre,  Jan  29.  17:7  2*^'.  It-  ^i^jccess  was 
decisive :  it  was  ji**rforined  Bixty-two  nights 
(not  consecutive)  during  the  season,  and  imme- 
diatt  ly  afterwanhi  played  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  By 
the  time  it  bad  reached  its  thirty-sixth 
presentation  Rich  had  netted  nearly  £4000, 
whilHt  Gay's  four  'author's  nights'  had  produced 
him  £693  6d.;  whence  it  waa  eaid  that  it 
had  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.  The  aongs 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English 
and  Scotch,  some  of  considerable  antiquity),  or 
the  tunes  of  the  most  popular  iKuigs  of  the  day. 
These  tunes,  sixty-nine  In  number,  were  arrangod 
and  Bcorc<l  by  I)r.  Pepuscb,  who  also  couijuised 
an  overture  for  the  piece.  They  were  chosen 
with  great  judgment,  and  to  them  ita  retoaik- 
aide  succes.-'  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable. 
The  rage  for  'The  Beggar's  Oi>er»'  ^wed  itself 
in  ita  aoenes  and  aongs  appe^ing  on  fum  and 
screeuB.  in  the  attire  of  Lavinia  Fenton  (the  per- 
former of  PoUy)  becoming  the  pattern  for  that  of 
ladks  of  fiudiioQ,  and  in  the  tasnporary  desertion 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  Hogarth  pabli^ed  an  en- 
graving representing  a  scene  in  Act  II.  Some 
of  the  aoDga  mro  aaid  to  have  received  ftniabiiig 
touches  from  the  hand  of  roj>e.  The  success 
of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  led  to  the  production 
of  a  host  ofoiher  pieces  with  songs  written  to 
ball&<1  trrtf>8,  and  thence  denominated  Ballod- 
Opeatas.   i^i^^NULittH  Opeea.]  (W.  H.  U.] 

BBQN1B»  Onrupni  vm,  ham  at  lAigo,  in  iit» 

Papal  States^  '793«  8t>rranf>  iu  '^le  chaj>el 

at  hmo  tiHl  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  whan  his 
Tokw  Drok^  Thinking  it  would  now  ntaniy 

an  1  lirxving  a  strong  taste  for  comedy,  he  took 
l0»aoQB  of  Mandini,  a  celebrated  Italian  actor ; 
but,  Ua  ftther  htiaig  oppooed  to  this  oouroe^  he 
l)«gan  to  study  music  again  imder  Saraceni  the 
composer,  the  brother  of  Madame  Moraodi.  Ha 
made  his  fint  operatic  appearance  in  the  carnival 
of  lfii3  as  primo  buffo  in  Pavesi's  'Marco 
Antonio'  at  Modena,  and  was  most  successful. 
He  next  wont  to  Forli  and  Rimini,  and  returned 
to  Mfxlertn,  7u  the  following  carnival  ho  sang 
at  Siena,  at  line  <j|Hjuing  of  the  new  Teatro  degU 
Academici  Rozzi,  as  Pazzo  in  Paer's  'Agnese,* 
and  aj!  Selim  in  the  'Turco  in  Italia'  of  Rossini, 
and  wad  enthutiia^tically  applauded  iu  both.  He 
next  appeared  at  Ferrara,  Badia,  and  Trieste. 
In  the  carnival  of  18 15  he  was  at  Cesena,  and 
particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravanti's  '  Bello  piaoe 
a  tutti,'  in  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  oelebmted  Paoobiecotti  He  now  lang  at 
variow  theatres  until  iJw  oamiTal  of  18x6,  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  three  months,  and 
onaUe  to  sing.  On  liis  noovery  lie  pcooseded  to 
Fanna,  where  Us  ineoeM  waa  more  Mlliaat  than 
ever;  tb- ri  t  1  Modena  and  Bologna.  Here  he 
ed  successfully  in  Paer's  'Agnese,'  which 
been  tried  twice  before  there  wnhont  iooosm. 
The  piece  was  r1i.  si  n  for  the  benefit  of  Signora 
Bonsi,  who  was  eugaged  there.   Shortly  after, 
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dw  WM  nuffrted  to  De  Begnu^  wlio  wm  admitlad 

to  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Boloj^a  at  the 
same  time.  They  were^  however,  separatt^i  for 
»  time,  De  Bi^fiiii  bc^ng  enga(;ecl  to  ting  at 

Rome,  and  Ronzi  at  Genoa.     Tht-y  niet  airain 
at  Morenoe,  1817,  and  performed  together  at 
Vieena  and  Vmeoam.    Boanni  engaged  tliem 
for  the  openinc;  of  tlie  new  theatre  at  Pcsfiro, 
Jn  1819  they  made  their  dtbutg  at  Paris  with 
ffTCBt  raeoeH;  and  in  1833  appealed  in  London 
in  the  '  Turoo  in  Italia,'  where  he  waa  considered 
an  excellent  comio  aotor  and  singer.   In  1823  he 
had  tile  direction,  with  Ida  wife,  of  the  operas  at 
Bath  ;  antl  he  was  acrain  engaged  for  the  operatic 
season  of  1824.    He  died  Aug.  1849.     L^*  ^0 
BBG^NIS,  SromniA  Rovn      the  wife  of  the 
.nl.  ivt ,   wri.-s  j.  ^^-i'il  v  tlic  young  pirl,  Claudina 
iiouzi,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  1 1,  1800,  of  whom 
there  is  ttiU  «  record  at  the  Oe»sarTat<rfre  in  that 
eitjt  that  the  was  admitted  to  a  Btni^nng  dAna 
Kaidl  g,  1809.   However  this  ma^  be,  nothing 
note  ia  known  of  her  nntil  her  mamage  with  De 
iVegnia  at  P^'logna,  181 6.    In  1S19  slie  mncle  her 
first  appearance  at  Parity  having  sung  at  most  of 
the  fwindpal  Italian  operas^  and  fer  BoMinI  at 
the  openinff  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro  in 
Z8i8.  llheFansians  thought  her  weak,  especially 
M  Bodna;  hut  they  acuait  that  Donnn  Anna 
was  never  bo  well  <!-.r.-  there  by  any  one  else 
before  Son  tag  imdert'K>k  it  in  1828.    It  must  be 
said  that  she  received  some  instruction  in  the 
part  from  Garat,  and  that  ahe  profited  by  his 
kflsons.    In  18  a  she  camo  with  her  husband 
to  London,  where  her  voice  and  atyle  steadily 
improved.    '  Slie  inaiie  her  first  appearance,'  ntivs 
Lurd  Mount- Edgecumbe,  *  in  the  Torco  in  Italia, 
and  acted  in  it  dsi^jlitAdly.   ^Vith  a  pretty  face 
and  pleasinsr  connfr  rim'-e.  filie  had  a  voice  of 
great  sweetu&aa  and  Hexibility,  which  she  man* 
aged  with  considerable  skill  Mid  taste.    She  de« 
cidedlv  excelled  in  comic  parts  :  in<leed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better  bufla.'     In  1824  ehe  waa 
t'clip.sed  l)y  th«  arrival  of  Pasta.    In  1835  she 
ehared  with  Madame  Vestris  tlv  prtTirijnl  p:srfs 
in  the  comic  ojR^raa  at  the  Hayiniifket,  ilit^ire, 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  coiii|)any ;  but,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Paeta,  she  fell  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  on- 
gagemaoi^  and  returned  to  It*ly.     Her  dtmth 
"was  annmmoed  in  the  'Sunday  Times,'  July  3, 
1853.  [J.  M.j 

BB6BEZ,  PiKBBB  loyACE.  bom  at  Namur 
Pec.  7%,  1783.  At  the  ag«  of  h\x  he  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Ht.  Aubin.  After  some 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  in  a 
violin-clas.?  at  the  Conservat/iire,  the  J  7th  Flon'al, 
Au  xii.  (1804).  He  wa«  At,  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opr'ni,  then  under 
the  direction  of  (Jmsw^^t.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  pc^^essed  a  tino  tenor  voice,  he  soon 
threw  aside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing  under 
Garat,  from  Octolter  1806.  In  1S14  he  carried 
off  the  firht  prize  at  the  C\m«ervatoire,  and  in 
181 5  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  opera 
in  Gluek'H  '  Annide,'  which  he  followed  with  the 
principal  parta  of  '  hm  Bayadidres'  and  'Aua- 


etttn^  Abottt  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was 

encra^cd  fnr  tVi  '  T  "!id(jn  Ojtem  IJoiksc,  wlicrc  lie 
remained  a  periuauent  member  of  the  cooxpsaj 
at  the  King*s  Theatre  till  iSaa.  when  he  retind 
from  the  boards,  and  devotetl  him-elf  to  teatliitig 
and  singing  in  concerts.  Ue  hAd  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  goM  msoh  style.  Bodied  Dee.  1863.  \J.M,] 

BEIDEN  NEFFEN.  DIE.  or  Dn  Omul 

ACS  Bo-sTov.  An  np-ra  in  thr^  acts,  contain- 
ing overture  and  14  numbers,  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  the  words  hj  Br.  Ckqiar^  tiia  mnaie 
by  Mt  ndelssohn,  1833. 

BEIDEN  PADAGOGEN.  DIE.  An  opera 
in  one  act,  containing  overture  and  I3  nnmben, 
for  voices  and  orchestra ;  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar, 
the  music  by  Mendelssohn,  1821.  Like  the  ore* 
ceding  this  opera  was  only  performed  at  the  Men' 
delssohn's  house.  B^jth  arc  still  in  MS.,  and 
the  autog^raphs  are  in  the  Bibliothck  at  Berlin. 

B£1LL£A£MT»  i.e.  heavy  at  the  heart*  op- 
prcaiod.  A  word  wUidi  Beethofw  baa  attashtd 

to  the  nu'ddlc  Section  of  the  Cri .  .-i^^'iin  in  hii 
(Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  130),  where  Ue  utodulatea 
into  0  flat;  and  whera  the  dioked  and  hsefan 
acoent.8  of  the  fir-t  vinlm  fullv  liiar  out  the  pt* 
pression.  None  of  the*  old  copies  of  the  quartet 
give  thia  interesting  pemmal  note  of  tte  eoss- 
poser's.  It  first  appeared  in  Brcitkopf  A;  Hiirtfri 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  word  would  he 
bekhmmm,  but  in  words  aa  in  mnaie  Beethoven 
is  always  original  and  always  right.  [G.j 

BELCKE,  Fbiedrich  August,  a  celebrated 
trombone-player,  oon  of  the  town  musician  at 
Lucka  in  Saxony,  and  Ixini  May  27,  1795.  Th« 
boy  at  an  early  age  showed  a  fondness  for  hrsM 
instruments,  and  was  a  good  horn-player  befors 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  sooo 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  before  unknowiL 
He  first  joined  the  Gewandhaus  orchflstn 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  obtained  a  permanent 
post  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  Frequent 
tours  made  him  widely  known.  In  183$  b» 
left  the  Berlin  band  of  his  own  accord  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  Dec 
10,1874.  By  trombone-playera  hiR  compo««itaons 
are  well  known  and  highly  valued.  He  it  is  of 
whom  Scbomann  pleasantlv  says,  in  bis  essay  00 
'TheOomie  in  Music'  (Ge*.  Schriften,  i.  |85,X 
'Tliere  is  a  phrase  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven'* 
eighth  symphony  which  always  noAkee  the  meoh 
bera  of  n  wetl-lcnown  orchestra  laugh,  beeaaw 
they  inmst  upon  it  that  in  this  fi'.rure  they  he»r 
■  ~«  =^  the  name  of  Bekke,  one  of  U» 
^    CJ^   ^  :  beet  of  their  nnmhor.'  [A.M.] 

BEUBARIO,  Italian  opera  in  three  ad;, 
libretto  nnd  music  by  DonizL>*ti.  Produceil  »t 
Venice,  Feb.  7,  1836 ;  in  London,  at  the  King  * 
Th^tre,  April  t»  1837;  and  at  Pariik  ThWn 
dc^  Tt.difw,  Oct.  34,  1843. 

BELL  (Fr.  pavUhn).  The  everted  ojjewBg 
in  which  moei  wind  instruments  tsrmnato: 
especially  those  made  of  brass.  It  un  1  ilitedly 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  tone,  on  Uic  aame 
principle  as  the  speaking-tnmipfl*  taialbmi  w 
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voiot^  though  the  exact  cmim  of  ike  iaci  is  not 
knomL  It  wm  crraiwonalT  nuJataJned  by  Sax 

that  the  material  of  the  bell  exercit^ei^  n<>  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  tone,  Kote«  of  exitotly 
ritiiUar  pitch  with  tlioM  from  hnwi  or  wood  can 
of  oourae  be  olit^ined,  as  he  stated,  from  giinilar 
bells  oiade  of  leather,  gutta  percha^  or  pa{uer> 
mach^.  Bfw  » tminp^^diaped  ««jfio«  in  »  iolid 
wall,  fittol  with  a  mouthpiece,  gives  all  the  njx  ii 
notes  of  a  wind  iiutrument.  But  the  quality 
•ad  Anbre  are  found  to  bo  rtnj  dilforent  when 
compared  with  the  real  instrument.     [W.  H.  S.] 

BELLAMY,  Bichaad,  Mas.  Bao.  Oantab., 
ft  bast  linger,  wat  on  Harcih  aS.  ryjt,  appohited 

a  gfcutleiuHu  of  the  Cliap*-!  Koyal,  and  on  Janu.iry 
I,  I77^>  Ik  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Ue 
also  lidd  the  appointment  of  viear  othonl  and 
master  of  the  chorist<!r8  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  178S  he  published  a  volume  oontMning  a 
Denm  ftr  a  Ibll  ondieetn  (pofonned  at  the 
installation  of  Knj:,'ht^  of  the  Bath  in  ^lay  of 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.  He  died 
Sept.  II,  1813.  Hia  aon,  THOWAfl  LOOFOBD 
Bet.I.amt,  wa»  horn  in  Westminster  in  1770. 
He  was  educated  in  the  cLuir  of  Weutminster 
Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change 
of  hid  voice  to  a  bass  Btudied  under  Tasai,  the 
ceit^brated  bass  singer.  lie  sang  in  London  in 
the  cathedral  choirs  and  at  oonoerta  until  1 794, 
■when  ho  went  to  Ireland  as  aprent  on  a  noble- 
man's estate,  but  having  to  gi\&  up  that  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Dublin,  where  in  1797  ho 
became  stage  manager  at  the  theatre.  In  iSoo 
he  bt.<jame  part  proprietor  of  the  Manclieatcr, 
CSiaater,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lichfield  thealres. 
In  1803  he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole 
pNtprietor  of  the  Belfast,  Londonderry,  aud 
Xfewry  theatres.  This  speculation  proving 
nnsucceesful  he  retomed  to  London,  and  sang 
»t  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  five  years.  In 
181 2  he  was  engaged  for  five  years  at  Drury 
Jjane.  Duzin^  aiX  fchia  period  he  also  appeared 
na  a  concert  nnger.  In  1819  ha  was  appointed 
choir  -  master  at  the  ch.apel  of  tlie  Spanish 
Bxnbassy,  which  he  retaijauad  lor  many  years. 
In  xSai,  on  the  death  of  Bartleman,  he  was 
engaged  as  prlnf  ipal  l>a.ss  Binger  at  the  Concert 
of  AnciMlt  Musics  and  so  continued  until,  a  few 
yean  later,  he  waaropenedcd  by  H<rnry  I'iiillipH. 
In  1840  he  edited  a  volume  of  the  poetry  of 

Sleea,  madrigals,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and 
Q«ta.  H«  died  in  Jodd  Street^  Branswidc 
Squarg^  Jannaiy  3,  1843*  in  hia  seventv-third 
year.  [W.  11.  H.] 

BELLE  HELENS,  LA,  Op^-boutfe  in  three 
aela»  woida  W  De  tfeillme  and  BtUvvt  tiie  music 
by  Offenbach ;  produced  at  Paria,  Th^itn  dee 

Varit'tt^s.  Dec.  17,  1864. 

iihLLERMANN,  Constantin,  bom  at 
Brfhrtj  i6g/Sf  vector  of  Mtinden,  a  composer  of 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  an  extraordinarj' 
performer  on  the  lute.  His  most  important 
wcdc  is  '  Programma  in  quo  PimaMoa  Musarum 
voce,  fidibuB,  tibiisquo  resonans,  sive  miiKice'^ 
divinae  artis  laudes  diversae  species  siugularea 


BELLETTI. 


Sll 


^footua  atqae  primarii  autores  sucdncte  enar- 
nuitur*  (Erfurt,  1743),  an  analysis  of  which  is 
'^h  en  by  Mitzt.eb  in  his  '  Bifaliotiiak,*  vol.  iii. 
He  died  at  Mdnden  in  1 763.  [F.  G.] 

BELLERMANN,  Johaxn  JoAcniM,  bom  at 
Erfurt,  1735,  visited  Russia,  and  returned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  very  interesting  'Bemer- 
kiint^n*  on  Russian  airs,  dances,  and  musical 
instruments  (Ezfiir^  17S8).  His  son,  Johann 
FniDBicB,  bom  at  Brfhrt,  March  8, 1 795,  served 
in  the  war  of  independence  i>i8l3-l5),  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  P^ofimor, 
and  in  1847  Director  of  the  Gymnasfum  *snm 
grauen  Kloutor'  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  aaoient  Greek  musi<^  and  was 
especially  known  ftr  his  wBtion  of  the  'De 
nnnnyiais  scripti.s  de  iMu^icfi.'  aud  a  work  on  the 
scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks.  He  died  a  few 
yean  rinoe.  His  eon  Hnmion  is  now  (1875) 
prufes.Hor  in  the  Berlin  university,  and  author 
of  an  esteemed  work  on  counterpoint.      [F,  G.] 

BELLETTI,  Gio^iiirNT,  the  great  baiytone, 
was  bora  in  181 3  at  Sarzana,  a  town  in  the 
Lunigiana,  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.  Wliile  still  a  ehild,  he  sliowM  a  Tory 
stron;,'  inclination  to  mMsic.  TTavin^,'  an  exceed- 
ingly dehcate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  began  to  repeat  with  his  duld's 
treble  every  op^-nttie  air  that  ho  heard.  His 
father,  being  advi>$ud  to  cultivate  hia  son's  talent, 
pLkced  him  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
Dourli(>)d,  ujxtn  wlio.'-e  advice  he  soon  after  trans- 
ferrud  him,  at  no  bmall  pertional  eacrific^,  to  the 
famous  school  at  Bologna,  (>ver  ^\hich  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  pre>idcii.  The  latter  to>'l'  thn 
greatest  interest  iu  the  boy,  and  taught  iiiin 
counterpoint  as  well  as  singing.  After  five  years 
of  study.  Bolletti  roiLived  his  diploma.  His 
voice  was  now  stsltleil  as  a  barytone  of  tho  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evennese,  with  marvellous 
facility  of  exeoation.  Advised  to  try  the  stage, 
he  heritated  for  some  time,  until  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bystrom,  who 
pn]|NMed  to  take  him  to  Stockhdm,  vme  irom  all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  and  make 
bin  d'  but;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  send  liira  back 
on  the  game  terms  to  Italy.  Thia  generous  offer 
lie  accepted.  Mid  arrived  at  Stoekbohra  in  1837. 
Early  the  no.\t  ye^ir  he  appeared  in  the  'Barbiere,' 
and  achieved  his  first  success  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Jenny  Lind,  with  whose  brilUant 
lareor  h  \  :i3  so  much  connected  aAerwBida. 
With  her  he  sang  in  ' Lucia,'  in  'Rebttt^*  aiul 
othen  of  Doniaettf  s  and  Meyerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  influence  of 
Jeiiuy  Liad,  and  to  the  critical  taste  of  his  first 
audience,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  old  sdiool  of  sing« 
injT  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  hs  owed 
the  pure  style  and  freedom  from  vulgajrity  which, 
more  even  tlian  his  noUe  volce^  made  bim  tiie 
^cato.«rt  barv-tone  of  the  rentury.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Paris,  young  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land :  but  when  she  eama  to 
Lotidon,  L''tn!ev,  tipnn  her  tirgcnt  a-Unce,  soon 
pc-rauoded  hini  to  come  to  sing  with  her  again. 
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In  the  mnatfane  he  had  sung  with  grcAt  Buooess 

at  Flnrenc*'  nni  T^e.:l)nm.  in  oporaa  of  Russmi 
and  Duui/.etti.  In  iH^^  he  xuskdo  hia  first  ap- 
pearance at  Her  Maje«ty'B  Theatre  in  'Ennin/ 
with  M!l<'.  Cruvelli,  and  duniii;  that  season  san£» 
at  Ixah  the  opera-huuaea.  AlW  liinging  with  no 
1m8  guccew  at  Paris.  h»  wm  engagvd,  with  Lind 
and  T5<-nedict,  l)v  r?amnm,  f>r  n  tmir  in  the 
United  JStates  ;  durinjj  which  he  niainUmwi  Ins 
npntation,  and  contnbated  to  the  enthuaiastic 
reception  which  tlie  companr  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica. 1  Returned  once  more  to  London,  Belletti 
remained  tlicre  till  the  end  of  63,  singing  not 
only  at  the  Opera,  but  in  classical  coiioorts  and 
oratorios,  with  undiminished  Hucccaa.  Since  that 
time  he  hM  ntlred,  in  the  midst  of  th*  wMt 
brilliant  career,  without  a  sign  of  faded  powers, 
to  Sarzana,  hia  native  place,  where  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion,  universally  respected,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  atul  relations,  with  whom 
he  shares  the  earnings  of  the  years  he  spent  in 
his  profession.  [J.  M.] 

liELLTNT.  VmCENZO,  bora  at  ratania.  the 
capital  of  Sicily.  Nov.  3,  1802,  waw,  like  so  many 
diatillguishiHl  miHicians,  the  son  of  an  organist. 
From  his  father  h  c  roceivfd  iii>*  first  le?'Sons  in 
music;  but  a  Sicilian  nol>k-iiian,  struck  by  the 
child's  talent,  persuaded  old  Bellini  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  son  to  Naples,  w  liore  he  offered  to  pay 
the  child's  expenses  at  the  famous  Utniimrvatorio, 
directed  at  that  time  by  SSiigprelli.  Here 
Donisetti,  who  was  born  nine  yearp  before  and 
died  thirteen  years  after  Belliui,  h&d  preceded 
his  short-lived  contemporary  by  only  a  few 
yoMS.    Another  of  Bellini  s  fellow-pupils  at 
ih«  Conrarvatorio  of  Naples  was  Mercadante, 
the  future  compos  of  '  II  Giuramento'  and  '  La 
Test*  di  Bronzo,'    It  is  probable  enough  that 
Meraiduite  (who  in  after  years  became  director 
of  the  celebrated  musical  institution  in  which  he 
received  hia  «ftrly  education)  may  have  written 
bettor  mmsbm  and  pnmed  better  examinations 
than  his  less  instructed  young  friend  Bellini. 
The  Utter  howevor  begMi  at  an  earlier  age  to 
eanmoee.   Bellinfi  flrat  work  fvar  the  stage  was 
produced  while  he  was  Ktill  at  the  academy.  His 
'Adelson  e  Salvino'  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
played  in  presence  of  fbe  celebrated  l^bajk, 
manager  at  that  time  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  of 
the  i>au  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  of  numerous  minor 
opem-hoiiaee.    The  great  impresario,  witii  the 
keen-si-j^htedness  which  always  distinguij»hed  him, 
gave  the  promising  student  a  oommiesion  to  write 
■noperft&r  Naples ;  and  in  1836,  Bettini*e  'Btanes 
e  Fernando'  w.as  hroiight  out  at  the  San  '".ulo 
without  being  to  successful  as  to  attract  £aro- 
fMan  attentioii.    Bianoa  e  Fernando,  however, 
ple.'vsed  the  Neapolitjin  public,  while  its  ^'eneral 
merit  encouraged  Barbajii  to  entrust  the  young 
musician  with  fbe  oomparititni  of  aoother  work, 
which  this  time  was  to  be  brought  out  at  La 
Soala.    The  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera 
for  MHan  was  to  be  written  specially  fbr  Bubini, 
who  retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
country,  and  renuuned  with  him  until  the  new 
opeE%  or  at  leeat  iho  tenor  ftaH  ia  iV  mw 


finished.    The  florid  music  of  Rossini  «M  i* 

that  time  alone  in  fashion;  and,  by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  oorapoeed  for  Rubini,  with  his 
direct  approbation,  if  not  at  liis  express  suggestion, 
the  simple  expressive  melodies  which  the  illo^ 
iriuus  tenor  aang  with  so  much  effect  when 
'  n  Piratft*  WM  at  length  produced.    Owing  in 
a  great  meaaure  to  KuUni  a  a<lmiraMe  deliveity 
of  the  tenor  airs,  'B  Pint*'— the  earlieet  oif 
those  works  by  Bellini  which  are  still  re- 
membered— obtained  a  success  not  merely  of 
esteem  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  bat  (rf  furore.  It 
was  represented  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  and 
in  due  time  waa  heard  in  tXk  the  qmitala  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  waa  at  that  time 
cultivated.    Bellini's  next  work  was  '  Stra- 
niera,'  fiivt  performed  at  Milan  in  x8a8  with  aa 
admirable  caa^  induding  ia  the  diief  parts 
Madame  Tori,  Donzelli,  and  Tamburini.    '  Lft 
Straniera '  was  less  successful  than  ita  predeceaaor, 
and  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  h*Te  met  witli 
general  favour  in  Kur(»}»e.    Like  'H  Ffoala*  Ik 
wn-!  ]ir  -duced  in  L<^^>niJon,  where  however  it  made 
but  little  impresiiioa.    'Zaini'  (Panna,  iSjcj) 
may  be  said  to  have  fai!e<l.    This  at  least  is  the 
only  work  of  Bellini  since  the  production  of  *  II 
Piruta'  which  waa  never  performed  out  of  Italy. 
'II  Capuletti  ad  i  Monteochi,'  composed  for 
Venice  and  reprenented  for  the  first  time  at  La 
Fcutoe  in  1830,  was  brilliantly  successful  through- 
out Italy ;  though  in  London  and  Paris  the  new 
musical  version  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  aeema  to 
liave  owed  such  favoiir  as  it  reoeiTed  to  Kbdame 
}\a.sta's  performance  in  the  character  of  Romeo. 
This  part,  it  may  be  noted,  waa  the  one  aelected 
by  Herr  Wagner  s  niece,  Iflle.  Johanna  Wagner, 
for  her  d<5but  in  London  when,  immediately  after 
the  so-called  '  Jenny  Lind  mania,'  tb«t  artiat»  ao 
much  admired  in  Germany,  appeand  wittKNit 
success  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.    In  1831 
Bellini,  now  39  years  of  age,  oompoaed  for 
La  Scala  the  yratk  generally  ref^rsatitA  aa  bis 
masterpiece.   Romani,  the  first  of  mo*lem  ItAlian 
Ubrettiatsy  had  prepared  for  him,  on  the  baaia  of 
a  vandeville  and  ballet  by  the  late  IC.  Soribe, 
the  '  book'  of '  La  Sonnainbula' ;  and  the  subject, 
so  perfectly  euited  to  Bellini's  idyllic  and  elegiac 
genius,  foimd  at  bis  faande  the  moat  appn^riat* 
and  most  felicitous  nmsical  treatment.      '  La 
Sonnambula»'  originally  represented  at  La  Scalar 
could  not  but  make  nie  tear  of  Europe ;  and, 
waniJy  received  wherever  it  was  perfonned.  it 
aeems  nowhere  to  have  hit  the  public  taste  so 
much  aa  in  England.   No  Italian  opera  beHora 
or  since  'La  Sonnambula'  has  be^  so  often 
played  in  London  aa  tiuxt  charming  work,  the 
popularity  of  which  ia  due  psotly  to  the  interaal 
of   its  Himple,  natural,  thoroughly  intellii^ble 
story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the  melodiea  ia 
which  it  abomda.    Thaake  to  Ifiadame  Mali- 
bran,  who  appeared  in  an  Fni,di»h  version  of  the 
work,  'La  iionnambula'  soon  became  aa  popular 
in  our  own  as  hi  ita  nativa  Italiaa  language; 
and  even  to  ttint  large  portion  of  the  public 
which  never  enters  an  Italian  opera-hotue  the 
bKTitODe'a  air  'Whea  I  'www  thaa^  aoeDH*  (Vi 
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isvriflo),  the  tenw  a  air '  AU  ii  loi*  Mw'  (Tutto 
e  sciolto),  the  soprandi**  *Ali  do  not  Bungle' 
(Ah  non  giun^^e),  are  a»  familiar  as  any  of  our 
niti-nniil  melodies.  It  way  be  noted,  once  for 
•11,  thai  flie  gwhit  of  Bewiil  wm  ttcdturively 
lyrical  aud  tumful.  He  waa  U«i  haniniui«t,  he 
had  no  power  of  oootrivMioe ;  and  in  im  matt 
dnBBBtie  Boeam  bo  prodooeB  hlo  offoet  simply  by 
tliv  jiresentAtion  of  a[>|>ri)priat<'  and  t_xj>rt'»idi vr 
melodiea.  The  beautieM  of  'La  iSonnambula,' 
mj9  Ml  l^igUah  eritic  'so  full  of  pot*  meloify 
and  of  emotional  uni^ic  of  Ur-  inot^  Hlniple  ana 
touching  kind,  can  be  aupreciated  by  eveiy 
ono;  hf  iho  most  Iflsraea  nnaician  and  the 
mc>3t  untutored  amateur — ^or  rather,  let  ua  say, 
by  any  play-goer  who  imt  having  been  born 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  muidc  hears  an  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  hU  lift  The  part  nf  Aiuitia,  the 
heroine  of  La  SoimamijuL^,  i^  btUI  a  i'uvuurite 
one  with  debutantes ;  and  it  was  in  this  character 
rbfit  lH>th  M.iJauic  Ailelina  Patti  and  Mile, 
iuiinui  Alliaiii  made  Uieir  lirat  ttpj>earauoe  before 
•n  Kii^'li^h  public.  About  a  year  after  the 
production  of  La  -Sonnambula  Bellini  delighted 
the  world  of  music  with  '  Norma/  which,  very 
differmit  in  character  from  its  immediate  pre- 
deoesMor,  if  oqiwlljr  in  iU  wi^  *  wcsrk  of  genius. 
Bellini  hs«  writtM  no  inelMy  more 
than  that  of  Norma'*  prayer,  'Ciutta  Diva,*  in 
which  however  it  is  inpossiblo  to  deny  that  the 
■eeood  movoiiwiii  is  miworiliy  of  the  first.  In 
the  duet  of  the  fiiud  »cene  the  reprojuhea 
•ddreased  by  Norma  to  the  faithless  Pollio  have, 
speK  fiom  their  nbstraet  musleel  bewity,  the 
true  atT'ent  <>f  i>athori  ;  and  the  trio  iu  which  the 
perjured  priestess  and  betrayed  woman  upbraids 
W  deosiver  with  his  newly  disoovwed  treeohery 
proves,  when  tlio  devoted  hi  mine  is  adequately 
iupetsosiated,  at  hamt  aa  Buci-esHiui  as  the  two 
ether  pieces  dted.  The  finit  and  most  celebrated 
ftpr^-^entative  uf  theDruid  priestesH  wi-  ^!:idaine 
it  afterwardji  became  one  of  Gniliu  Unci's 
greatest  parts,  and  in  our  own  day  v.x-  have 
found  an  admirable  Norma  in  Miff.  Titiens. 
Bellini's  most  important  bcrioiu  opera,  like  al- 
■SQst  mil  o|>era«  of  rsttl  dramatic  merit,  is  founded 
on  a  French  pLiy.  Romarii's  libretto  of  'Norma' 
was  baited  ou  Gurnet  h  tragedy  of  the  same 
■erne,  produced  at  the  Thdatre  i  ran9ais  about  a 
year  before  the  opera  of  'Norow'  «M  brought 
out  »t  the  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan.  The  suc- 
cessful opera  has  killed  the  dnunn  from  which  its 
subject  was  derived — a  restdt  whidh  under  eiimlar 
<;trcTmistanoes  has  happened  mora  than  moe  In 
■-  '-i  I.  Utory  of  the  modem  stage.  '  D«.n  Giovanni,' 
•  Le  Nozze  di  figaio,' '  FideliOb* '  II  Barbiere  di 
Sriglia,'  'Lnersna  Borgia,'  'Norma,*  are  ooly 
a  few  of  niany  e.\amples  which  nii^'ht  Ix;  ciU^l 
of  highij  successful  operas  indebted  for  their 
drainatie  fratnework  to  plays  already  nearly 
oh^ilete.  To  i-etum  to  liellini  :  bin  'Norma' 
was  suooeeded  by  'Beatrice  di  Tenda,'  which 
did  hot  little  to  keep  up  the  eompoaat^i  repu- 

tati'in.  Represent*-*!  for  the  first  time  at  Vr  T:i.?e 
in  lHj5,  it  was  performed  three  years  afterwardjn, 
wHbMk  mnbh  roeotn,  In  london.    la  i8^ 


Bellini  went  to  Paris,  whera^  Inr  the  advice  of 
Bossini,  be  wm  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for 

the  Th-  atre  Ilalien.  lunvini  is  wild  to  have 
recommended  his  youiu;  friend  (Bellini  was  then 
twenty-seven  ^reavt  of  age)  to  detrote  special 
atteutiou  to  hiM  on-he**tration,  and  'j.>  i  ill',  tft 
cultivate  dramatic  etfeot.  In  '1  Puritani'— 
whidi,  aeeording  to  the  afaneat  inrariaUe  mle, 
lAved  its  dramatic  mat«  ri:ilH  n.ni\  iia  stage  furm 
to  a  Frenchman — Bellini  was  not  well  served 
tigr  hie  libnttiet.  Its  apeeial  and  afasoiUog 
intomt  b  attached  either  to  the  tenor  part,  as 
in  'n  Pirata»*or  to  tlie  prima  donna  part,  as  in 
*  La  Sonnambida*  and  '  Nora** ;  whue  besides 
huing  dull,  even  to  those  who  under'trnid  it, 
thu  plot  of  'I  J'uritani'  has  the  additional  diii- 
ad vantage  of  bein^  obsnura.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ttcore  is  fuH  <  f  t!n  iri^nt  fnt'.T-'inj|f  mclixlie»  of 
the  true  Beliimau  tyjie.  Tiie  part  of  Elvira, 
dramatically  cansideml,  may  be  uninteresting; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  initttrest*  of  the  luilian 
style  will  willingly  juins  au  opixixtimity  of  uukkiug 
herself  heard  in  the  beautiful  '  Qui  la  voce,'  and 
in  the  joyful  sparkling  polaoca.  The  chief  part 
howevor  in  the  opera,  in  a  musical  if  not  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  belongs  to  the  tenor.  Few  tenon 
since  the  time  of  Bnbini,  lor  whom  it  was 
written,  have  had  Ycnoes  sniBdeBtly  high  to  be 
able  to  niiv^  it  from  Ix-trinning  to  end  in  the- 
original  keys.  Otherwise  the  charming  romance  in 
the  fint  act,  'A  te  o  oar%*  aad  the  melody  of  the 
final  concerted  piece — so  refined  and  so  ele^  ateil 
in  character— ooold  not  but  tempt  our  Marioe 
aad  Giuglinis.  Both  these  artiste  weira^  in  fiwt, 
frequently  heard  in  the  character  of  Artnro. 
The  company  for  which  '  I  Puritani'  wa^  written 
comprised  as  leading  vooalJsts,  Oris!,  Rnbini, 
Taml)nr!Tii,  and  I>;iblache  ;  nr.d  the  distribution 
of  character»  wht;u  this  work  wuh  tirst  performed 
was  the  same,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  in  London 
as  in  Faria.  '1  Puritjini  *  waa  produced  in  Lon- 
don fur  the  Ix-nefit  of  Madame  Grisi  in  1 855  ;  and 
the  '  Puritani  season'  was  remembered  for  years 
afterwarda,  and  is  still  citnl  by  exp<ritnc.-d 
habituLH,  att  one  of  t,he  most  brilliant  ever  kuowu. 
We  havo  Hpukfjn  of  the  prima  donna'a  Cavatina 
and  of  her  polonaise  'Sm  Vcrurin  vezzfwa,'  of 
the  tenor's  romance,  and  of  hut  leading  motive  iu 
the  concerted  piece  of  the  laet  act ;  nor  must  we 
forget  the  duet  in  three  movements  for  the  bari- 
tone and  bass — as  fully  developed  and  destined  to 
be  quite  as  popular  as  the  duet  for  the  two  soprani 
in  'Nonna.  Ai  rcttards  the  spirited  concluding 
movement  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
acconi{>animent  of  bnuis  instruments,  lu'.^sini, 
writing  of  Uie  opera  from  Paris  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  observed:  'It  is  nnaeoeseary  for  me  to 

<le»H-ribe  the  diu-t  for  the  two  baj<sert  ;  you  most 

have  beard  it  where  you  are.'  '  X  Puritau*  was 
Belliid*B  last  opera.  Soon  after  its  prodnetion  he 

went  on  a  visit  to  an  En^li  h  friend,  ^Ir.  L»  wi», 
at  Puteaujc,  at  whose  howui  he  was  attacked  with 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  '  Worn 
his  yotith  upwards,*  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Moald  in  his 
'  Memoir  of  Bellini/  '  Vinoenzo's  eagerness  in  his 
art  ma  mdi  aa  to  koip  Um  at  the  piaao  day 
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and  night,  till  he       obliged  forcibly  to  leave  it. 
The  rulinjij  passion  aooompaniwl  liim  throngfa  hi* 
ghort  life,  aad  by  Uie  (k«biduity  with  which  he 
pursued  it,  Inoim^toiithe  dysentery  which  closed 
nis  brilliant  career,  peopling  his  last  hours  with 
the  figures  of  those  to  whom  his  works  were  so 
taigely  indebted  for  their  suooei».    During  the 
moments  of  delirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
he  WAS  constantly  speaking  of  Lablache,  Tam> 
barini  wad  Grisi ;  ana  one  of  his  last  recognisable 
impressions  was  that  he  was  present  at »  briUi*nt 
representation  of  his  last  opera  at  the  Salle  Fa- 
vart.'    Bellini  died  on  Sept.  33. 1835,  in  the  33rd 
year  of  his  age — ^not  the  grotoet^  but  by  far  the 
youugciit,  of  many  admiiMle  oomposen  (as  Pur- 
oell,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Harold)  who 
scarcely  lived  to  accomplish  half  the  allotted  years 
of  man.    It  has  been  said  that  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini's contemporary  and  fe  llow-labourer,  bom  four 
jem  be&m  ium,  oufcUvod  him  by  thirtoea  years; 
yet  Doidzetti  was  itot  €^h^one  wben  hA  died. 
Jud^e  Bellini  on  the  other  hand  by  what  another 
of  his  contemporaries  did  during  the  fixst  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  oueer,  and  his  youihiiil  energy 
dwindles  away   Ix-fore   that  of  Ilossini,  who 
was  but  twentv-six  when  he  produced  'Mos^ 
in  Egitto,*  and  who  had  praviodsly  composed, 
MDOng  works  of  less  fame,  'Tancrodi,'  'II  Bar- 
Uen;  'OteUo.'  'L*  Gazza  Ladra,'  and  'La 
Cenmntola.'  But  even  if  BeSlim  ahonld  onilive 
Rn:(gini — nn  1  in  tlie  present  day  '11  Barbiere' 
and  'Seminunido'  are  the  ouly  RosBinian  operas 
wfaioh  are  played  m  often  as  *La  Sonnambola' 
ruiil  '     ii  n  la' — it  would  Htill  be  t>'Pi  ■  siiry  to  re- 
member that  Bellini  was  but  a  follower  of  lios- 
sini,  and  a  pupil  in  liis  most  mdodions  of  schools. 
Directly  after  B^ini's  death,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  funeral,  the  Th^&tre  Italien  opened  for 
the  season  with  'IPniitaiu.*  TIm  perfimnaaos 
must  have  been  a  sa<l  one ;  and  not  miuiy  hours 
after  its  conclusion  the  artists  who  had  taken 
part  is  it  were  repeating  BelKiirs  hwt  melodies 
not  to  tbo  words  of  the  Italian  libretto,  but  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  service  for  the  dead.  The 
ffeneral  direction  of  the  ceremony  had  been  im* 
dertaken  by  BossinI,  Cherubini,  Tr  t,  and  C»- 
nfa;  the  musical  department  bein^  sjjecially 
sntrvsted  to  Habeneck,  the  distingtnshed  con- 
ductor of  the  French  Op'  ra     In  the  Requiem 
Service  a  deep  imprengiou  was  produced  by  a 
'Lacrymosa'  for  four  voices,  of  which  the  beauti- 
ful tenor  melody  in  the  third  act  of  *  I  Puritani' 
fonued  the  fitting  theme.    The  movement  was 
sung  %vithout  accompaniment  by  Rubini, 
noff,  TuMiburini,  and  I-abla<he.    The  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalidaa,  and 
Bellini  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Fhto  la 
Chaise.    Hos.sini,  who  ha<I  done  so  much  for  hia 
young  compatriot  during  his  life-time,  undertook 
the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  &tber  the  news  of 
his  death.    'You  always  encouraged  th*^  n'  [tot 
of  my  eternal  regret  ia  his  labours,'  wrote  the 
old  Bellini  in  reply ;  ' .  .  .  I  shall  asvttr  cease  to 
remenilxjr  how  much  you  did  for  my  boti.   I  shall 
make  known  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  my 
fjio^fi^  whM  ttft  |^<f«>ff^^fcfi>  hMNrt  htlftfigt  to  tins 


'  great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hospitable,  and  full 
of  feeling  are  the  artists  of  France.'     [H.  S.  E.] 

BELLOC,  Tkke.^a  Giobgi,  was  bom  at  Milan, 
of  French  parents,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  1804  at  tlje  theatre  of  La  Scala  in  that  city. 
One  of  her  fir^t  rdla  was  Paisiello's  '  Min*,'  in 
which  she  was  so  successful  as  to  ohtsJn  sn 
engagement  nt  the  same  theatre  for  the  following 
year.  She  sang  next  at  Paris  in  the  same  opera, 
in  Martini's  '  Cosa  Rara,'  and  other  pieces. 
Thence  she  visited  Venice,  Genoa,  and  ^lilan. 
where  she  appealed  in  the  carnival  of  1S07,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  yMur.  At  Vemoe  in 
1 81 2  Kosslni  wrote  for  her,  Ptaffanelli,  and  F. 
Galli,  '  L'loganno  felioe,'  and  at  MilaUt  in  1817. 
'  La  Gana  Ladra.*  In  the  tatter  year  tihe  ap* 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  Ix>iidon  under  the 
name  of  Bellocchi,  and  succeeded  Mme.  Fodor. 
Though  a  good  singer  and  aotressin  eonde  operas, 
she  did  not  please  much  here,  owing  U)  the 
coarseness  of  her  voice  and  the  plainntae  of  her 
person.  She  was  waauOang  Ulee  Stofaoe,  with 
most  of  her  defects,  but  not  all  her  cxfellences. 
She  however  surprised  the  public.  Upwards  the 
dose  of  her  eDgagement,  by  a  cAoitai  perfem- 
ance  of  'Tancredi,'  for  which  nothing  could  be 
less  fitted  than  her  figure ;  but  the  musio  suited 
her  ^oe,  and  hop  nnging  of  it  was  really  se 
good  as  to  atone  for  her  personal  ajjpcjirance. 
She  sang  here  during  that  and  the  two  foUow* 
ing  sessoBs;  and  fai  tStt  ehe  Tetnmed  to  BCilaii, 
Bin<,ni  til'  re  tlmvughout  that  year  and  the  next 
spring.  She  remained  there  the  whole  of  1823 
and  daring  the  spring  of  34.  Ib  «8  she  qmtiod 
the  siege.  t^«^] 

BELLOWS.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  through 
the  seversl  windtranks  or  ehraneis  of  an  organ 
for  ultimate  redistribution  amon;::  tVic  ]  'pr  -. 

One  of  the  matters  of  greatetst  iniportiuioe  in 
an  organ  Is  that  the  supply  of  wfaid  shall  be 

copious,  unvnryin::,  atul  C' ntintious ; — that  it 
shaU  po68eu8  'good  lungs,'  as  Sebastian  Bach 
used  to  say.  Yet  it  is  oariooi  to  note  how 
singularly  far  from  being  in  such  condition  were 
the  early  origans;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trju^ 
the  stepe  by  whldi,  through  centuries,  l^e  desired 
consummation  was  gradually,  and  ouly  gradually, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  organs  were  blown 
by  belkwB  Ibnned  like  the  ordinary  honeelMld 
bellows,  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  were 
'  weighted '  by  two  men  standii^  on  the  top ;  and 
as  the  men  who  performed  the  effiee  of  dead 
weight  one  day  mi^'ht  ho  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  cimr 
that  the  tone,  speedi,  and  power  of  the  organ 
must  liave  been  subject  to  constant  variation.  In 
the  nth  oentury  the  bellows — still  of  the  house- 
hold  Und-^wsrs  blown  by  hand,  and  althou^ 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  equal  wind  mij^dit  then 
with  care  have  been  to  some  extent  secured.  jeC 
it  most  still  have  varied  with  the  muscular  power 
of  successive  l)lower8.  The  sides  or  fold--  of  these 
primitive  contrivimoes  were  made  ot  leather— » 
'white  hone*!  Uidsii^*  er  •iheple  sl^*  «»  tbt 
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the  top  board  approached  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  Bide  and  end  folds  wedging  their  way 
into  the  wind,  the  two  actions  gradoaUj  in* 
creased  the  deomtj  of  the  wind  to  one  fourtoeath 
beyond  its  first  pressure.  Various  ingenious 
nieana  were  deviaed  for  correcting  thi«  inequal* 
ity — M  MOttmulatlve  springs ;  aootinterpoise  aot- 
ing  in  opposition  to  tht?  descent  of  the  IhjIIows  ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weighta  which  were  left  in 
suspenmcm  ae  the  hdlowe  deeoeoded.  ela :  but 
the  sinjpk'^t  and  jn-rhapa  most  effect u;il  of  all 
was  that  adopted  by  tome  of  the  Gennan  oisan* 
builders,  which  ocnudtted  In  pladng  the  belfowa 
so  that  the  top  board  took  the  horiiontal  pontion 
on  the  hellowa  being  inflated^ 
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eU  aooomite  inform  us — and  were  consequently 
subject  to  frequent  injury  from  strain  and  firiction ; 
heawe  the  eonstmt  appearaaoe  in  old  parish 
aeeoanti  cf  luoti  etttrlea  as  *  Paid  tat  mending 
of  the  ;^ret  organ  bellowis,  and  the  small  organ 
bellowiHi,  \*^.*  Theee  eTer-iecuixiug  fuluree  at 
length  .Huggosted  the  nw  of  ■one  moro  dnrable 
material,  and  woolon  rihs  were  8id>Htitiitt'd  for 
tlM  leather  folds.  This  improvement  wae  effected 
m  long  ago  as  1419,  in  wnich  year,  aa  we  learn 
froan  the  Fabric  li<Ala  of  York  Minett?r,  John 
Oovper,  ft  caqpenUr,  received  Tor  oonstructiiuc 
the  HSe  of  the  bdlowt,  xfi<  * 

The*^  bellows,  however  formed,  could  of  course 
give  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
wholly  inoperative  whUe  hemg  drawn  open ; 
oonstvpiently  two  at  the  least  were  always  r»- 
quin^l,  one  to  supply  wind  while  the  other  wae 
r^pleriishing.  ▲  more  'eentmnoDS*  rapiply,  though 
by  no  means  of  an  'unvarying'  strenitfth,  was 
secured  b^  the  use  of  a  oontoivance  like  the  or- 
diBfliiT  8niith*s  forge  bellows,  ooodsting  of  a  fteder 
and  a  ilitvyjndl  reservoir  above.  When 
this  fiarm  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or  finally 
ahsndniied,  •>«  matters  not  4)iiite  eiesr;  butsonne 
d3f«u*e<I  specimens  were  lying  in  a  liunber  room 
attached  to  Tong  church,  Shrwshire^  as  late  as  the 
7W1789.  7al£er8mith  (died  1708)  ooessionally 
put  9<^>Dictbing  of  the  1  in  I  into  hie  small  cahinet 
organs ;  but  attention  was  uiore  particularly  di* 
weted  to  the  oonsetiioii  of  the  deraots  which  oon* 
tlnnc<l  t^i  ext$t  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

A  diagonal  bellows  was  £onned  of  two  pairs  of 
trfni^iilar^hftped  ribs  for  llw  iMes,  a  pair  of  par- 
allel ribs  for  the  sprt-ading  end,  a  bott4im  lxiard, 
a  top-board — all  attached  together  by  leathern 
Mngns  Slid  the  snperinmmMnt  weights.  For 
%  lon'^  time  the  VxIIdws  were  pliuxni  with  the 
bottom  board  in  a  horizontal  poeitton,  the  top 
board  rising,  and  ttw  whole  taking  ths  HoiUnriBg 
ovtfins  whan  inflatsd > 


This  did  not  however  produce  a  uniform  curruut 
ef  air,  but  *  somewhat  lighter  one  at  the  com- 

tnt-nc'-mcnt  of  the  descent,  and  a  crradually 
iDcrea«ing  one  during  the  closing.  This  arose 
from  two  eanses.  The  first  was  connected  with 

the  wei^:r^it<?.  A  weii^ht  exercisos  its  greatest 
inliutjure  on  a  horizontal  uurl'acts,  and  loses  some 
of  thai  iutitienc-e  on  an  inclined  plane.  1  he 
second  was  due  to  the  var^^ng  position  of  the 
wooden  ribs.  Theee  would  present  an  obtuse 
to  ths  wind  in  tbe  bellows  when  inflated, 


anri  one  gradosUj  increariag  in  aeatenflSB  m  it 

doeed —  


The  top  we^^  acquiring  gn^ter  Influence  as 


In  this  case  the  top  wxii,'htg  exercised  their 
greatest  pressure  at  the  starting,  at  which  time 
the  ribs  exercised  their  least,  and  rtee  vena. 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  intcr- 
mitUiut  supply,  and  it  w:u}  not  until  the  yvar 
1 763  that  an  approach  toward  n  snecoBsftil  oom* 
bination  of  a  fmler  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Gumming. 
This  bellows  had  somotlaing  of  the  Ibnn  silowA 
in  the  fi^owing  outline  >^ 


It  presented  the  mistake  however  of  Iwvinip 
the  two  double  sets  of  ribs  folding  tlio  same  way, 
which  continued  tlie  defect  iu  thu  increasing 
|ire<«8ure  of  wind  during  the  closing,  that  has 

air.  nrlv  I'fMi  nf>?iee<i  in  the  diagonal  btdlows, 
Tiiiit  led  lu  the  upper  set  being  iuvcrted,  thus— 

The  upper  set  thus  giving  more  rocrni  to  the 
wind  as  the  lower  gave  less,  the  one  remedied 
the  deftH.'t  the  other  was  calculated  to  cause. 
Thus  the  desired  'copious,  unvarying,  and  con* 
tinuous'  supply  of  wind  was  at  lezigth  secured. 

There  are  certain  disturbanoes  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  oonsnmption  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
should  yield  a  »ttadt/  as  well  as  an  ample  supply. 
The  improved  beUows  beiqg  oapable  of  1^ 
latter,  the  even  flow  was  neverthelesk  apt  to  be 
^sturbed  from  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolific 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unslrilfwlnnss  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  oommencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  parsing  inf  u  tin  r  -iervoir, 
has  to  overoome  the  pressure  of  the  surface 
weighu  and  nkm  dis  top'bsiiii]^  and  nt  ito 
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terminAtion  the  Bur&ce  weights  have  gently  to 
resume  their  oompreariag  foroe  ou  the  wiml.  But 
if  the  stroke  be  or  conduded  too  suddenly 

there  will  be  a  momentary  overKMmpression  or 
a  jerk  in  the  wind,  resulting  in  either  caae  in  a 
disturhancc  of  the  smooth  sounding  of  the  pipee. 

A^'ain,  if  Mreral  large  pipes  are  sounded 
together,  by  many  bass  keys  being  put  down 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
upon  the  wind  supply,  and  a  oonseuuent  possi* 
bility  of  the  small  pipes  in  the  trebw  not  bepag 
properly  'fed,'  the  resolt  in  that  case  being  a 
momentary  weakness  or  tmnulousness  in  their 
fi{>i'och.  On  letting  the  several  bsss  keys  sud> 
dienlv  ris^  th«  oonsumptifai  of  wind  would  as 
•oddenly  be  eheeked,  sad  by  thus  causing  far  a 
niunieiit  a  Hlii,'}it  over-compression,  the  sensitive 
•mall  pipes  would  sound  too  sharp  and  atmog. 
These  tendflneies  suggested  the  applicatiaii  of  « 
small  self-acting'  rt'^crvoir  in  the  immediate 
aei^boariiood  ol  the  i»ipes,  which  should  add  to 
or  sobtnurt  from  the  ordinary  wind -supply  ss 
(K-cHsion  might  rtx^uiro ;  nud  bucb  an  apparatus 
was  suoccssfulW  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  liiabop, 
whidi  oonnated  of  side  and  end  ribs,  and  a  boaitl, 
not  unlike  a  Hinall  'fectlor,'  with  stmng  springs 
behind  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  tttti  in  tlw  wind'dMei  or  wind-trank,  the 
wild*  beiiigedUed  m  *iNiiioaHioB  beUom.* 


When  nt  test  the  concussion  bellows  standfl 
al><)ut  lialf  way  open,  and  charged  to  that  extent 
with  air.  If  a  sudden  and  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  inunediatelv  closes,  adding  its 
c<iiit>JiitH  to  tho  average  supply;  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  «n>and8,  and  so 
ft»diMea  It  to  tiio  ftvenge.  [K.  J.  U.] 

BKUJS.  Mulieal  instrmnenta  of  metel,  sound- 
ed by  percussion,  anrl  cuni<it(ting'  of  a  ctip  or  bowl, 
caused  to  vibrato  \>y  the  blow  uf  n  'ckpper'  or 
luunmer  on  the  inner  or  outer  sur&ce  of  the  bell. 
The  external  struku,  however,  is  only  HjiplieJ  in 
special  caw  H,  when  a  large  bell  iit  coontectwd 
with  a  clock,  and  the  hours  struck  upon  it  with 
an  external  hammer  worked  liy  niechanic«l 
means ;  or  when  a  aeries  of  bells  are  arraugud  eo 
t^at  set  compositions  can  be  played  upon  them 
by  a  series  of  pnch  hamrrwr-  an  i  with  musical 
precision.  [See  Cabillons.j  a  hxed  bell  cau  aUio 
be  flayed  by  an  internal  hammer  pulled  or  struck 
against  the  inside.  But  the  esstnitial  and  typical 
form  of  the  bell  is  that  in  which  tho  titruko  is 
given  by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the 
bell,  and  caused  to  strike  \  <y  flwin^nn^,'  the  latter, 
either  by  hand  (in  the  case  of  mmXl  bells »  or  by 
a  wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large 
onee.  Bells  h  ave  also  been  extensively  tiacd  af 
penooal  onuunents  and  decorations,  from  thoee 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  ef  the  Jewiih  Ugh- 
priest  to  those  which  formed  the  appendft£re«  of 
the  head-drese  of  the  mediieval  jmua.    This  de- 


corative nee  of  bells  has  also  been  ap^ed  to 
domestic  animals ;  and  the  bells  of  tho  Hnglieh 
waggoner's  team  were  formerly  as  common  an 
appendage  as  the  sheep-bells  and  goat-bells  in 
8witz4:rlaud  and  elsewluBre,  and  the  oow-bdls 
the  New  Foreet,  still  are.  In  these  cases  the 
sound  of  the  beU  is  excited  by  the  movements 
of  the  body.  But  in  all  these  forms  or  ap> 
plications  of  the  bell  the  piinciple  is  the  samo; 
It  is  an  instrument  with  a  hammer  hung  loote 
inside  it»  and  caused  to  sound  by  the  agitation, 
regular  er  imgular,  oommunioated  to  it,  and 
by  whidi  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  against 
the  inndo.  It  is  iin^>ortant  to  note  this  as  the 
essential  oharaoteiiatu)  of  beUs^  and  that  which 
distingdehsi  their  apeeial  plaoe  among  musical 
instruiueuts.  Of  music,  in  the  artistic  aemse  of 
tho  word,  bells  in  their  true  £orm  are  hardly 
oapaUe.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  regular  scak^ 
and  soundctl  in  various  8ucco8i^ioIli>,  but  the 
method  of  obtaininig  the  eound  by  swinging  tho 
bdl  tm  the  dapper  hits  it  (by  which  method 
aluno  the  full  sound  can  eliciteil)  neccbharily 
precludes  anything  like  the  exactitude  in  time  or 
the  ▼ariatioB  in  intensity  by  wUdi  ibrm  and  eac- 
pr«-4sion  art;  given  to  mu«ic.  All  the  contrivances 
fur  performing  music  ooi  bells  with  mechanical 
preouion  inTwre  a  grai^  er  lea  departoro  ftcm 
the  true  principle  of  the  lx,ll,  and  an  inijiairing 
of  its  charaokimtio  sound  b^  fixing  it  instttad 
letting  it  swing  freely.  Tt  wiU  bo  seen,  therefaw^ 
that  bellti  fi>rm  a  kind  of  connectin^r  \n\k  l>etween 
the  music  of  art  and  the  muaio  of  nature ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  synohropoos  vibratioos  emmeeting 
thorn  with  the  art,  while  the  irregulju"  and  fjrmleiB 
character  of  the  music  produced  from  them  even 
by  tho  bert  Deal-ringen,  partokea  of  tho  wildwaw 
and  vague  charac  ter  of  natural  soonda.  It  ia  this 
wildness  of  character  which  is  one  of  the  great 
channo  of  beU^nnaio  on  a  large  scale,  and  wUdb 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoveij  \'-\ty.  the 
associatiooa  of  men,  both  in  real  life  and  in  ima- 
ginatiTo  literature. 

Like  the  harp,  the  bell  is  pne  hii^t-inc  in  its 
origin ;  nor  would  it  serve  much  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  pobeblo  ongin  or  eotlioit 
form  of  the  bell,  of  which  in  fact  we  know 
nothing ;  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  very  uncertain 
arduedogy  of  the  inatrmnent.  The  reooide  ef 
almost  all  nations  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  anything  imply  the  use  of  bells  in  one 
shape  or  anothor ;  generally,  it  would  aeon,  m  a 
eigu  or  proclamation,  ]\i-t  ns  the  railway  bell,  the 
church  l>cU,  and  *that  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner  bell,'  are  still  nsed.  But  there  ean  be  no 
•picHtioa  that  the  real  development  of  l>ells  and 
bell-riuging  into  their  highest  form  is  due  to  the 
art  and  the  eodesiastical  fervour  combined  <^ 
tlie  middle  ages.  The  influences  which  led  to 
ill*}  development  of  bell  riugiug  and  bell-founding 
were  not  diarimilar  U)  those  which  led  to  the 
'^v.  r\*  development  of  archit«_cture  in  the  cathf- 
oral  lorm.  Xut  that  either  architecture  or  hvllM 
were  necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
pre<iominnnce ;  but  that  the  church  bein^  ihe 
great  power  and  central  influence  of  medi»Tai 
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loMpi^  tfM  art  of  the  time  was  all  drawn  into 
ili  mtnou,  tad  thus  it  came  to  pan  that  bells 
hATng  bc«n,  at  a  oomparatiTely  early  period  of 
lbs  Climtian  era,  introduced  aa  an  ap(>enda}^'e  to 
|Imm  of  wonhip,  their  development,  with  ull 
1h»  tti  uod  wamoe  wiackthimo^yaX  wwkn^ 
htd  It  eoraBMiid,  Imouim  alDMii  nuBp^ 
nected  with  that  of  chiiroh  acdiitecture,  and 
tiiair  tcNuida  aMooiated  in  an  wpedal  degree  with 
^tncfa  oelebratioBa.  The  form  of  bell  whiob  may 
t.-  Iiave  been  perfects  <1  by  m.'di;i  v;il  Inill- 
iouodtjn  ^lor  it  has  been  aoceDte<l  att  a  type  upon 
wUA  BO  maantta!  or  nMUou  imprnvement  oaa 
benuule)  is)  th.it  shf>\vn  in  the  fallowing  diajpram, 
in  which  alao  the  uhnciiMkl  oomuunent  parta  of 
ttebdlMdislingaidMdt 


The  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  hell 
txplains  itnelf ;  the  section  Hhuwa  the  relative 
tfdcknea  and  ahape  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
potion,  the  '  s»ound-bow,'  A,  against  which  the 
dapper  »trikeM,  in  utiually  rr^^  ^^^^  total 
diameter  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  halt-Hection 
narked  No.  i  shows  the  old  method  of  providing 
far  the  banging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachmont 
of  the  claj^Mr;  the  loops  called  'canons,'  B, 
bciiig  cast  on  aolid  to  receive  the  iron  strap*  by 
vUcb  the  bell  ia  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  the  bolt, 
C,  for  attaching  the  clapper  alao  ca«t  solid  on 
the  inaiae  of  the  belL  It  ia  neoeMMuy  that  C 
Md  \m  wdl  bdotr  the  Hue  of  axis  on  which 
ths  bell  swingH,  so  as  to  de(tcril)e  an  appreciable 
aide  Mound  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
Mbvenge  to  drive  the  dapper,  and  it  will  not 
fly  prupf.rly.  The  swing  of  the  clapper  is  further 
«Q«ured  and  aooeleratMi  by  the  amall  piece, 
B.  MQta  tU  *m^*  flMi  on  to  ilM  altlking 
lirt  to  hiiOTMi  tho  impetM  of  th>  bicir.  EmU- 


I  section  Ko.  a  ahowa  a  method  of  hanging  the 
I  bell  and  clanper  reoommeniled  by  Sir  £.  Beckett, 
i  and  adopted  in  »  good  many  inatanoea  by  Mr. 

I  Taylor  ot  Loagiibaough,  in  which  canons  are 
dispen»e<J  witli,  ainl  a  thick  crown,  E,  is  uaed 

I  with  bolt  holes  through  which  the  bell  is  bolted 

I  to  the  fltoek,  and  a  Urger  hole  in  the  oentra 
thri)Ui,'li  whicli  the  cl;ij>tw'r-l>olt  in  also  fixed  to 

^  the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  on  to  the  bell. 
Tho  advutagiaof  tiiia  {dan  la  Oat  the  bbU  oan 
easily  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  circular  where  it  passes  through  tho 
bell)  wmaining  atationaiy,  and  thus  tiie  VUm 

I  of  the  clapper  can  be  directed  a^'ainst  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  tho  original 
atriking  plaea  haw  beoonia  worn  or  ihoir  any 
ten<lency  to  cro'^k. 

The  material  of  which  bells  are  compoe^-d  it)  a 
mbcttire  of  copper  and  tin,  which  fai  the  old  bells 
appear  t<>  have  been  uw-d  in  the  pro[K)rtion  of 
about  3  to  I.  Modem  ex[>erimeut  has  given  rise 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  thia  oombination 
gave  the  best  sound,  and  the  projtortion  of  tin 
might  even  be  increased  with  advantage  to  the 
sound,  this  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crack,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  consideration 
a  margin  within  that  proportion  of  tin  ia  safer, 
aa  of  copper  to  7  of  tm  was  ttsed  tat  the  West* 
mi  lister  l)ellM  iu  the  Victoria  Tower.  Any  conHidejr- 
ably  larger  proportion  of  oopper  than  thisj  on 
tho  otiMr  hand,  haa  a  tendency  to  nndsr  tlia 
meul  too  Mh,  and  impair  tha  brillianqr  of  ita 
tune. 

The  oondnrion  that  the  sjiedal  shape  figured 

above,  or  sotiiethtng  near  it,  is  the  best  for  a  l>ell, 
has  no  basis  that  any  one  seems  to  know  of  ex- 
cept experience.  It  has  been  theoretically  mabt' 
tained  that  plain  hemin|iherical  Ix-lls  ought  to 
give  the  best  and  purest  tone,  but  except  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  not  feond  to  be  so;  the  vesnli 
l>eing  either  th.it  tho  tone  is  very  heavy  ami 
dead,  or  that  when  forced  by  hanl  otriking  it  is 
unmufiical  and  dittagreeable  to  the  ear.  Sets  of 
heniix[  lifrical  bells  have  lately  K't-n  maile  of 
.  larger  ttizv,  ami  witli  Diore  success  than  before ; 
I  they  require,  however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck, 
'  and  not  swung  ;  their  tone  when  not  struck 
;  too  heavily  is  not  unpleattiug,  but  quite  inferior 
in  power  soul  brightness  to  tliat  of  a  swung  bell 
of  the  usual  form.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  though 
this  fiwst  again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
ttnexplained,  that  large  and  small  bells  rec^uire 
somewhat  differing  sh^ie  and  proportions  to 
realise  the  best  sound.  That  the  proportionate 
thickness  or  weight  of  metal  for  producing  the 
best  results  should  be  diiferent  for  large  and 
small  bells,  it  is  mora  easy  to  understand.  For 
a  large  bell,  such  as  6-feet  diameter,  extierienoe 
seems  to  give  a  thickness  of  -JU  of  the  niamwter 
aa  the  h&tt  pro^iortion.  Smaller  bells  will  bear 
a  somewhat  gn>at(^r  ;<r<)jH)rtionate  thickneiM,  and 
the  pnniortionate  thiclmess — that  is  to  say,  the 
proportumato  tveight  of  metal  to  the  noto  oio* 
dooed— ia  alwaya  inmraaiad  in  •  laiga  peal,  ftom 
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the  lower  to  the  upper  notea  at  tiie  loak.  The 

thinner  tlu;  bi-11  is  in  pmportion  to  the  vreight 
of  metal,  it  be  obevrved,  the  deeper  is  the 

pitdi :  w  tbat  r  1 1 1  same  |»oportionate  thinlmwM 
were  preserved  in  the  tr*  ble  as  in  thu  tenor  of 
a  peal,  the  former  wuulJ  liavu  to  be  iiia<le  of 
too  mnaJl  nae  and  too  little  weight  of  nKtal  to 
compete  succcwifully  with  tlio  U_-nur.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  treble,  we 
■re  enabled  to  wuk»  it  of  larger  Hi/e  and  heavier 
metal  whilo  praMrring  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thiclcneea  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordenng  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
doeiding  what  scale  or  jpitch  is  to  be  ad<^ted. 
Tlw  ooet  of  the  bells  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  metii],  and  the  tjueslu.u  theri-fore  is, 
given  so  much  metal,  in  what  fonu  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  th«  beat  eibiet  from  it.  Tlu*  will  often 
be  l>e.<t  nuli-ed  l>y  not  t  iidi'uvouring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  jieal;  a  ]•<  nl  tuned  in  the 
•cab  of  E  or  of  F  may  be  equ.illy  oaat  irith  the 
same  amount  of  metal,  but  will  not  be  e'|tiully 
good,  as  either  the  E  peal  in  that  caim  uimi  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  peal  too  thick.  Where  the 
amntmt  of  mrtnl  is  limited,  thorefnre,  the  higher 
pitch  will  give  the  best  re^vdt,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  uaed  to  the  best  ^dvant  ige. 

The  prpn?;t»  not*  which  a  l  ull  of  ti  certain 
shape,  size,  and  weight  will  produce  is  almuit  a 
natter  of  experience ;  but  the  prqwrlion  be- 
tween size  and  rd  itivo  dimen.Mions  anil  jiitch  is 
capable  of  being  appruximattily  ubulattxl.  The 
average  modtUiit  or  the  finest  of  the  large  bells  i 
of  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given  | 
by  Sir  E.  Beckett  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  thoiwder  u  referred  for  more  detailed 
infurnmtion  on  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 
hero),  as  10  owt.  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the 
eabe  of  the  diameter,  a  bell  of  4  feet  diMneter 
wotdd  oonrama  nearly  7$  cwt.,  and  one  of  6  feet 
diameter  4  tons  of  metal.  A  hell  of  this  last- 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  and  most 
effective  disporitian  of  the  metal,  give  the  note 
tenor  C;  and  the  pit^ch  fur  otlier  hizes  may  Ix) 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num< 
b«r  of  -vihnatiMow  per  leoond  in  bell*  vntiae  ne 
(thicknem)* 

diameter 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  similar 

rMrtions  throughout,  thmr  dimensions  would 
simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practice  the  higher 
pitched  bells  are  always  n^de  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diametttr  than  the  loiver  ones,  for 
the  reasons  mentioneil  above,  the  j>ruViK-m  cannot 
for  practical  purposes  be  stated  in  the  simple 
farm  of  invenw  ratio.  Bells,  it  may  be  obeen  ed, 
are  tuned  by  tumini^  out  a  unuill  j)ortion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
wiwn  they  are  too  sharp,  so  mi  to  reduee  the 
thickness  and  thereby  flatten  thinn,  or  by  similarly 
turning  off  a  onall  portion  from  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  so  •*  to  reduce  the  diameter,  when  it  is 
defied  to  duipen  them.    This  Ifttter  prooom^ 


however,  impdrs  the  shape,  and  is  apt  alee  to 

injure  the  tone  of  the  Ixd!  ;  and  if  the  cajiting 
cannot  be  so  accurately  rt.i,'-ilated  aa  t<i  give 
hope  of  ensnring  eotrsetnesa  at  first,  it  is  b^tar 
to  let  any  excvm  lie  on  the  bide  of  aharj^iness, 
which,  can  be  corrected  without  damxiging  the 
bell.  In  the  case  of  large  peals  the  plan  haa 
sometimes  been  followed  of  casting  all  the 
smaller  bells  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  preci^yely  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
fall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickness  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  correctly  with  the  larger  ones.  Bells  are 
however  now  oaat  with  oonaiderable  accuracy, 
and  the  taming  oat  of  m  nearly  perieet,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  'maiden'  peal,  is  not  an  uncoUiuu<n 
ooouirenoe  ;  though  it  most  be  aaid  Uiat  peala  are 
not  nnfirequently  so  ealled  whidi  are  not  aa  per^ 
fectly  in  tune  a,s  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  oi 
being  a  'maiden*  set.  This  ought  nerer  to  be 
allowed  ;  in  fact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  number  of  belk  not  property  in  tone 
with  each  other  whir!.  v,n  hear  is  a  const-aiit 
annoyance  to  thune  w  iiose  ears  can  detect  the 
falsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towards  ooift> 
rir^lin^'  other  listeoem  in  thsir  do^ienoy  of  whttt 

ia  called  '  ear.' 

The  casting'  of  a  large  bell  Is  «a  openlioB  m> 

fpiiriiiL,'  considerable  preparation  nnd  a  qreat  deal 
of  liicety  of  workmamihip.  The  first  prueetis  ia 
to  form  the  model  of  the  inside  enrfiwe  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  couical- 
shaped  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  clay,  after 
being  approximately  modelled  by  hand,  is  brought 
to  the  Correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  '  sweep,'  which  is  a  flat  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell,  and  which  ia  attached  to  » 
pivot  fixed  in  the  oentre  of  the  core,  and  then 
'swept'  roimd  the  clay  until  the  model  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell  is  correctly  formed.  The  ooco 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  either  by  a  fire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  on  a  brick  base),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  aa 
iron  base).  The  iMxt  point  ia  to  oMsin  the  enter 
shape  of  the  bell,  and  it*  thickness.  There  ar- 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  method  which  umxI 
to  be  universally  adopted  was  to  make  npon  the 
core,  after  it  was  drie<l,  a  mfnlel  of  the  thicknesa 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  shape  of  the  bell 
lieing  ebtained  by  another  sweep  epenling  hi 
the  same  way,  and  turning  on  the  same  centre  as 
that  which  formed  the  inside  shape ;  then  upon 
this,  when  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  cope^  the 
inner  side  of  which  closely  followed  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell.  Thh  cope,  going  like  an 
extinguisher  over  the  whole,  was  strengthened 
with  liaybands.  or,  in  the  case  of  lar^'o  models, 
with  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  it,  so  iliat  when 
made  it  oould  be  bodily  lifted  ofl*,  the  ciny  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  away,  and 
the  oope  replaced,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
core  the  precise  shape  and  thickness  of  the  bell. 
The  dittioulty  however  of  getting  a  good  extemal 
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fini«h  in  this  way  must  have  been  considerable. 
The  method  now  usually  employed  is  to  diitpeiue 
with  Ihn  npfiratinn  nf  malrfng  thn  olty '  thiolmfiM* 
altosrether,  and  V>  have  a  metal  cope  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  bell,  and  lined  with  clay,  in  which 
tiM  extenml  modsl  of  the  bell  ia  then  formed  by 
an  inverttxl  sweep,  acting  on  the  inside  surface ; 
the  oope  is  then  tume<l  over  the  core,  and  the 
exact  model  of  the  bell  i»  represented,  of  course, 
by  the  space  between  them.  The  direct  action  of 
toe  swetru  secures  a  more  tini«hed  exterior  surface 
than  witn  the  old  hand-made  oope ;  and  another 
■dTmntage  ia  that  the  iron  cope  can  be  bolted 
down  to  a  plate  below  the  core,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  thing  perfectly  steady  for  the  casting, 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  prooeH  of  getting  it 
into  Uie  sand.  The  moold  which  gives  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  clapper -ring 
and  the  ears  or  'canons'  for  fixing  the  bell  to 
the  itock,  is  added  to  the  model  by  a  separate 
process,  and  the  whole  ia  then  imbtxldeil  iu  the 
sand  <d  the  CMting-toom  with  the  mouth  down* 
vnrd,  and  the  metid  run  in  and  left  to  oooL 

Bells  have  occasionally  been  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, thooigh  hardly  in  any  sense  which  can 
justify  their  being  indnded  among  orchestral 
instruments  ;  since  when  used  singly  atid  sounded 
by  swilling  in  the  oidinaiy  wi^«  they  ace  in- 
variably intended  to  give  what  may  oe  ealled 
•local  colour*  to  a  dramatic  scene;  to  suggest 
■omfithing  beyond  or  apart  from  the  orchestra,  as 
tbe  Briwn-bell  in  the  'IVoraton/  the  goat-beU 
ia.  •XHnumh,'  or  the  vesper-bell  in  li<  nnt it's 
'Pandise  and  the  Peri'  overture.  Mozart  has, 
hamwm,  need  a  frame  of  hdls  played  by  a  key- 
board like  that  of  a  pianoforte  ('(Jlockcnspiel') 
in  the  soore-  of  '  Die  ZauberdOte,'  to  represent 
the  elBeet  of  Papagono'a  bella  which  are  Yiaibly 
present  in  hie  hea<i-dre88,  though  actually  played 
m  the  band.  The  same  instrument  has  been 
naod  ia  n  aooMwhat  dmilar  maaaar  by  one  or 
two  other  operatic  composers,  but  always  for 
stage  effect  rather  than  fur  diiootty  musical 
pnnoeee.  A  recent  idea  of  some  EngUah  organ- 
bailders  has  been  the  attichnient  of  a  scale  of 
bells  to  an  organ,  which  are  sounded  either  alone 
or  in  eomfcination  with  the  ordinary  stops  on 
drawing  a  stop  head  which  brings  tnenj  under 
the  control  of  the  keys  ;  but  the  luidition  is  com- 
piatlly  out  of  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the 
or;;ran.  and  is  availal-le  rather  for  '  scnsvitional ' 
etfecta  tiian  as  a  real  addition  to  the  proper  range 
of  the  instrnment.  All  these  experiments  only 
ferre  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Vm-II  iiin.«ic  d>.e.H 
not  belong  to  the  regicm  of  musical  art  pru|>erly 
ae  ealled ;  and  attempts  to  drag  the  hell  from  iu 
proper  spherf',  and  fi>rr<?  from  it  an  expression 
foreign  to  iu  nature,  have  never  permanently 
aneeeeded.  [H.H.&] 

BELLS  are  mng  in  peal  in  the  British  Islands 
only,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rings  of 
beds  in  Amerlea  and  the  Cokndee.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  simply  clashed,  being  awun^^  witli 
a  lever — the  notes  of  the  bells  not  being  arranged 
ia  any  special  oidflr.  In  oar  iilaada  ft  ia  nraal 
to  tma  bella  ia  the  diatonie  aeaH  and  tbegr 
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are  then  nag  ia  offdw  from  the  hfghaat  to  the 

lowest. 

To  enable  the  ringen  to  do  this  with  aoeuraey, 

and  also  to  enable  them  to  cliani^e  the  ,,nli  r  in 
which  the  bella  strike  by  proper  methods  (see 
CHAjraa-Blvouro),  bella  are  hung  as  ahown  ia 
the  aooompenying  iUoatrationa  :— 

7io.  I. 


They  arc  fir^t  carefully  secured  by  iron  bolts 
and  bracL.s  through  thu  ears  or  '  canons,'  K,  to 
the  stock  A  (Fig.  i)  which  is  fitted  withaxloaor 
gudgeons  of  iron,  M,  working  in  bra^  or  gun- 
uietal  bearings.  The  stock  is  filled  with  a 
wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 
is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  tlio  hcltry.  I'-y  pulling 
the  roj>e,  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swung  till  she 
aftanda  mouth  upwards,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and 
3,  wh<-n  she  is  maintained  in  thia  poeition  by  the 
stay  hf  and  slider  (J,  which  prevent  her  trum 

Fio.  a. 


fidllag 


(or  ttcming  dean  roaid)»  It  wQl  be 

seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  haa  been  pulled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  *  sallie  pin.'  G,  down 
to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  N,  that 
it  cm  readi,  it  would  in  swinging  past  that  point 
raise  the  rope;  this  gives  the  ringer  a  second 
win  be  aeon  by  nftreooa  to  Fig.  2,  and 


pull,  aa  win  be  aeon  bj  reftnnoe  to  rig. 
thia  ia  oallad  the  'haad-atrake*  poll.  Now  bj 
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foUowfog  with  the  vf  the  motion  of  the  bdl  am 

indicatfcd  hy  the  arrnv  in  No.  2,  she  will  be 
seen  to  turn  over,  bringing  the  fillet  G  past  N  ; 
then,  winding  the  rupe  round  the  wheel  as  she 
moves,  she  will  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  IhjII 
in  Fig.  3 — ibiii  u  called  the  '  back-atroke '  blow. 

FlO.  3, 


The  first  thio(f  »  rinfsr  hM  to  leeim  !■  eo  to 

Bwin^'  liis  liell  by  the  tise  of  the  rope,  that  he  can 
be  quite  certain  to  brin^  her  from  uue  stroke  to 
another,  pulling  her  wiw  propor  fodgmentt  eo  as 
just  to  throw  her  over  the  balance  as  shown  in 
Figs.  2  and  3.  If  however  too  much  force  is 
need,  then  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  stay  or 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  rigger 
himself  may  Ik;  aeriously  injured. 

An  alteration  in  the  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  to  the  stock  hae  been  invented  by  Sir  E. 
Beckett,  though  only  oocadonally  carried  out. 
By  the  ordinary  make  the  '  canons '  for  hanging 
are  ao  arranged  as  to  lerve  ooif  Sat  one  poeition 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  ttoek,  ao  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  Htn^ke  of  the  clapj>er 
in  a  new  poaition,  i^ter  it  has  worn  the  beU,  is 
impoarible.  Sir  E.  Beckett's  phm  oonaiBtB  in 
having  only  four  iii.-.tt  :i(l  of  six  canons,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  forming  a  cross,  on 
plan,  on  the  erown  of  the  bell.  By  this  means 
the  p<i.-5itjon  of  the  bell  can  he  altered  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  stock.  As 
the  clapper  must  always  fly  in  the  aame  plane, 
it  is  in  this  plan  boltfd  to  the  stock,  the  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crown 
ofthebeU.  [aA.W.T.] 

I5KMA'.  The  belly  or  upper  part  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  violin  tribe,  is  perhaps  the  moet 
important  of  all,  aa  it  ia  the  first  to  reeefve 
throiii^4i  the  bri<li;e  the  vibration.-i  of  !ho  8triny:<*, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  iaatrumenl  Soft  wood  being  mora  easily  set 
in  vibration  in  all  it^i  parts,  the  belly  i-i  invariably 
made  of  deal,  while  the  back  and  sides,  which 
ara  not  intended  to  Tibnite  to  the  aarae  eortant, 

but  rather  to  throw  back  the  wavea of  aoOid,  are 

made  of  hanler  wood — maple. 

As  a  rulf,  wood  of  narrow  grain  ia  pt'eftared  far 
the  belly,  althoutrh  tlx  re  are  Hoiiir  fine  old  instru- 
ments with  l»ellie8  of  wide-grained  wckhI.  The 
thiekneaa  of  the  belly  is  also  of  rery  great  im- 
portaaoe .  if  loo  ihiok,  the  iaatrumeiit  wiU  b« 
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weak  in  tone;  if  too  thin,  the  tone  will  he  holhnr 

and  bellowing.  The  power  of  resonance  is  en- 
hanced by  the  slightly  arched  form  uf  the  belly. 
The  wood  is  thickest  in  the  c>entre.  and  gra^lually 
gets  thinner  towartl  the  hidi;*.  Tlie  gra-lation 
in  which  this  is  executed  varies  greatly  with 
different  makers,  and  also  depends  on  the  special 
qualities  of  the  individual  piece  of  wood  of  which 
a  belly  is  made.  Tlie  ptaition  and  shape  of  the 
BO-calle<i  /-holes  lik<  \vi».>  j.,'r<_;itly  influence  the 
quality  of  tone.  The  great  makers  of  the  Brescia 
school,  Gaspar  da  Sak>  and  Maggini,  made  the 
/-tii>l<8  large  and  almost  upright;  the  Amatis, 
Stnulivari,  and  Guameri  gave  them  a  moie 
slanting  position,  made  them  amalbr,  and  in- 
finitely more  graceful  in  shape.  Close  to  the 
edge  the  bdly  is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double 
line  of  pnrflat^  wUdi  is  merely  intaaded  to 
improve  the  cnlwaid  appaanince  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

BBLLY  «r  80TJNDB0ABD  of  pianofbrte. 

(Fr.  La  Table  (Thnmonit ;  Ital.  TarolaarmDnim; 
Ger.  £eionand)oden,  lUtonanstafet).  The  broad 
flat  of  wood,  nanally  of  Swiss  pine,  extended 

uiidt  r  till'  striiij^'.s  of  a  pi;iii' 'f  trte,  aiul  o •nnert'eil 
with  them  by  a  bridge  of  bard  wood  over  which 
they  are  atreldhed,  ia  terfmioally  oaUed  the  beOy, 
but  ia  also  called  the  sound-  or  sounding  Ixiaru. 
The  strings  when  set  in  vibration,  owing  to 
their  amau  aoHhoe  in  eontael  with  the  air,  wooM 
bo  Bcan'ely  audible,  were  it  not  for  the  belly, 
an  auxiliary  vibrating  body  of  laige  surface,  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  the  tone  of  »  pianofurie 
cMnentially  depends  upon  the  movement  and  vari- 
able pressure  of  the  strings  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  belly  to  be  intensified  by  the 
vil>rations  of  the  fibres  of  this  elastic  support. 
There  ia  BO  aonorous  body  ibr  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions,  and 
then  verify  the  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
with  a  atretched  string.  The  problem  is  far 
more  complicated  of  a  reaonant  surface,  as  the 
belly,  and  appears  to  have  offered  less  attraction 
to  rcitcarch.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladui 
for  what  we  know  of  the  fonna  of  vibiation  of 
resounding  sobstani^es.  Hia  determlnatioii  of  the 
nodal  lines  by  means  of  fine  sand  phice<l  upon 
vibrating  surifaoes  has  been  of  ffreat  importance 
to  theoiy,  and  haa  been  tiie  fenndatioii  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbing  the 
belly  diagonallv  to  the  direction  of  the  grain 
with  slender  hara  of  jrfne  haa  been  f^"^! 
cstablisht  <1  by  Dr.  Schafnaeutl,  who  has  pniveo 
that  this  ooutrivanoe  createa  nodal  lines  of  roet, 
and  preventa  the  traaaveraal  TUnration  of  the 
belly  a«  a  whole  which  would  be  inimical  t<» 
the  production  of  tone.  But  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  oonatruotion  of  hdliea,  experiment  alone 
has  effected  what  has  been  achieve*!.  The 
difference  in  the  character  of  tone  of  piano- 
fintea  by  different  maken,  dependa  veiy 
upon  variations  in  the  proportions,  dirwjtion  of 

,  the  grain,  an<l  Ijarring  of  the  belly  ;  but  ae 
important  variations  of  structure  invariably  and 

I  aimiiltanemialy  va^  the  qnaatiaa  ia  too  oompto 
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rrer  to  he  satisfiu-torily  answer**  !.  The  further 
description  and  historjr  oi  boily  will  be  found 
Oder  FEAmwom.  [A.  J.  H.J 

BELMONTB  XJND  CONST  ANZA,  odib 

DIB  ENTPiiHRUWO  ACS  DKM  Seratl,  an  opera  in 
four  actN,  words  by  Bretzner,  iuuhIc  bj  Jobann 
Andn:  poradiiecKl  at  Berlin  Ifay  26,  1781.  It  is 
only  worth  mention  because  the  libretto,  as 
altered  by  Stephanie,  was  set  by  Mozart  under 
tbft  tide  of  'Si*  Eatfttbniag^*  eto.  [Bee  p.  66  a.] 

BET.SHAZZATl.  An  oratorio  of  Hftn.lel's, 
eoeofiing  in  the  seriaa  between  'Jaeenh'  and 
'Hefeolee*;  wwdtb]rJ«UMiie,imidinaaeed  by 

Handel.  Bates  on  auto^miph  (in  Buckingham 
Palace) — at  b^dnning,  August  33, 1 744  ;  at  end 
of  first  part,  Sooied  Sept.  15,  ditto;  end  of 
■econd  part,  Sept.  10,  ditto.  Fir^-t  {.erfonnance 
at  the  King's  Theatre  on  W'cdne^ay  Mtut^k  37, 
1745,  aanouiieed  es  Belteshauar.  The  oratorio 
u  AS  reviyed  hj  the  Seared  Himmrie  Society  on 
March  19,  1847.  [G.] 

BEMETZRIEDER,  bom  in  Alsace  in  1743, 
eame  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  as  teacher  of 
mnaic  to  the  dau|^tar  of  IMderot,  whose  patron- 
sfze  was  of  great  lerrioe  to  him.  In  1783  he 
left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  he  died  in 
1 81 7.  He  published  both  in  London  end  Paris 
evvwal  didactic  works  on  music,  one  of  winch, 
'Lemons  de  clavecin'  (Paris,  177 11,  wa**  ofttn 
repoblished  in  France^  Spain,  and  England.  In 
ibe  eonleil  between  AeOleddBto  end  PiecimiletB 
he  wrote  on  the  side  of  toleration.  Didernt  rt 
wrote  the  woric  just  named — a  questionable 
benefit,  except  le  br  m  ilgrle  ie  eonoexaed. 

B£M0L,  tlie  nenoli  tflnn  for  Fla«.  For  the 
erigin  of  the  name  sec  the  article  Aocidentalb. 

BENDA,  ExsB  Gbobo,  n  weever*  end  wan- 
dering performer  on  teTen]imfaniB)enla»  belonged 

to  the  vill.ki^'e  of  Alt-Iionatka  in  Bohemia,  and 
wrae  the  heaid  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artists. 
Hti  fiyor  eons,  Franz,  Jahenn,  George  and  Joseph, 

all  ]•  ^  ■■id  thetiisolves  to  nuiHic. 

(i)  F&xsz  BxtsuA,  Bom.  Nov.  35,  1709,  re- 
jm»mt9tM»  M  tlM  lomAerid  m  epeeiBl  niaXta,  idiooL 

He  was  ])r<Mig^ht  up  under  <  ■r  um  and  Quanz,  and 
on  tiie  death  of  the  tonxnee  became  (1 771)  ooncert- 
neieter  to  Frederiek  ibe  Oroat,  whoee  Ante  eon-  I 

r-ertm  he  thereafter  accompanied.  In  his  manniT 
of  playing  he  especially  ati'eeted  the  cantabile. 
Hm  paUubed  (posthumous)  wovke  eonsist  of 
twehe  »fi\m  for  the  riolin  (P.in  ^\  'T-ltudea  de 
Vioioo,  ou  Caprices,'  a  books,  and  '  Extaxjises 

?rogr.  pour  le  Violon,'  i  book  (Leipzig,  KUhnel). 
le  .lied  at  Potedam,  March  7,  1786.  His 
»eoond  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Capellmeister 
W'oltf,  and  his  fourth,  Julianne,  OepeUflMMter 
Reichardt.  His  eldest  son,  Priedrich,  nom  1745, 
waa  esteemed  »»  an  exceUent  player  on  the  violin 
and  clavier,  and  his  compositions — the  cantatas 
*  Pygmalion'  and  'Die  Grazien,'  an  oratorio  'Die 
Juiiger  am  Gral^e  de«  Aufer«tandenen,'  an  opera 
•Orpheus,'  and  various  works  for  clavier  and 
violin — found  much  acceptance.  At  his  death,  at 
FiAnduja,  in  1 8 14,  he  was  kon.  preuss.  K&uimer- 


musikuB.  His  brother  Carl,  bom  1 748,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  father  in  the  style  of  his 
playing.  He  was  teacher  ot  music  to  Wilhelm 
III,  end  left  six  adagios,  with  remarks  on  the 
mode  ct  executing  the  adagio  (Berlin,  Hummel). 

(3)  JoHANW,  the  second  son  of  Hans  Greorg, 
and  the  leeet  wninent  of  tlie  brother^  wee  bom 
1713,  and  cKed  ee  Kemmennorikw  ett  BeiliB 

(3)  Gkobo,  bora  1731,  was  the  most  die- 
tingaidM  of  the  four,  xenomied  w  en  able 

clavier-player  and  oboist.  In  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha, 
after  wbieh  lie  itndied  In  ftely,  end  en  hit  w* 

tiim  T\-rote  his  first  I'ui'i^-ima,  'Ariadne  auf 
Naxoe'  (1774)»  e  work  which  excited  much 
attention  nr  ifei  novelty  and  ebility,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  not^vit};«*nri  !iiiq' 
the  claims  of  Kounseau's  '  Pygmalion,  to  be  called 
the  inventor  ef  the  melodruna.  Full  end  eom* 
premed  scores  of  the  work,  with  German  .ind 
French  words,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  second 
mehxlrama,  'Medea,'  had  an  equal  buccoss  witli 
the  firat.  Georg  visited  Vienna  and  Paris  for 
the  pexfomiauce  of  his  workjj,  and  at  length 
settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  Khstritl  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  died  in  1795.  Besides 
the  compositions  already  mentioned  he  was  the 
author  of  many  instrumental  works,  of  the 
operettas (tf  'Der  Dorfjahrmarkt'  (1776).  'Romeo 
und  Julie*  (1778),  'Der  Holibauer,  'Lnoae 
und  Barbchen,'  and  '  Grpheus,'  also  r>f  '  Pygma- 
lion^' e  monodmme.  Hia  son  Friedrich  Ludwjgp 
bora  et  Qoihe  1746,  wee  mamvdireetor  of  tiie 
Hamburg  theatre,  and  publisher!  in  Ix'ipsic  an 
operai,  '  The  Bedner  of  tieville^"  three  violin  oon- 
oertoe,  end  »  'Neneop'bellet'  While  in  Ham- 
burg  he  married  a  singer  name<l  Felicitas  Aip  i  -^r^ 
Rieti,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
hot  limn  whom  he  vetj  iboftlj  lepentod.  He 
died  as  director  of  the  OOQOerti  ei  Kjtejig|riMig» 
March  37,  1793. 

(4)  JoflKPU,  the  last  of  the  four,  a  clever  violin- 
player,  held  the  post  of  Concertmeister  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  II.  at  Berlin,  where  he  die  I  in 
1804.  Hif  eon  Ernst  Friedrich,  bom  at  Bi  rliu 
1747,  was  one  of  the  t'Dini  li  rn  of  the  Betiin 
amateur  concerta,  and  died  tiieru  iu  1  785. 

(5,)  Anna  Fkanzi8Ka,  the  only  lieterof  the 
alxivt-  four  brothcrn,  \>i:>m  l'~2f>,  was  one  of  the 
beat  isiugen  of  her  time,  tihv  married  a  musi- 
cian of  Gothe  nmed  Hefhywh,  end  died  there 
in  1780. 

Of  this  family  of  artiste,  which  thus  lasted 
through  three  generations,  the  most  remark- 
aUe  00  the  whole  wove  F^rana  end  Geoig,  the 
hitter  of  whom,  faj  Ue  meilodinine  end  operet' 
tart  haH  obteined  e  hMting  position  in  musical 
history.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BENDLEit,  or  BEXDELEU,  Sau>mow, 
was  bom  at  Quedlimburg,  1683.  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  instructi'm  in  music.  Gifted 
with  artistic  feeling  and  a  magnificent  bass 
voio^  yoong  Bendler  was  toon  a  most  remeric* 
able  singer.  In  1712  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  the  part  of  the  King  in  'Amhleto'  by 
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Gasparini,  and  of  Arj^'aiite  iii  liaudcrs  'liinaldo.* 
However,  he  preferred  an  engagement  at  the 
opera  in  Hamburg,  where  he  obtained  a  mo«t 
brilliant  sucoew,  as  aUo  at  Leipjug  and  Bruna- 
wick.  'During  a  vimt  at  Dantzig,  he  played 
the  oigaa  in  the  principal  church;  and,  after 
ft  •hort  pnlode,  gave  forth  the  full  foroe  of  his 
stupendous  voice  in  a  solo.  A  sulMi-U  noise  in 
Uio  ohiiToh  intenmpted  both  the  nnger  and  the 
■Mrrloe :  ihe  wif»  or  one  of  fhe  oliief  rosfHstntes, 
terrified  by  the  trtin<  ndmiB  tones,  w  i^  -  ifVly 
delivered  of  a  son.  Her  husband,  m  martyr  to 
the  gout,  wai  no  •ooner  Iiilbfined  of  fhe  event, 
tlian  li'-'  fotmd  himself  instantly  cured.  Rearing 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  owed  this 
doable  debt  and  ha|mineM,  bo  inTited  Bendler 
to  iiif<;t  a  (iiritini;;-ui.sh-j<l  eonipany  at  the  cTiriRtening 
feast,  when  he  placed  on  bis  plattj  a  sum  of  300 
doeate,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the 
eervice  ho  had  rendered  him,  hoth  tin  pliysician 
and  aoooucheur.'  This  extraordinary  singer  died 
ia  1724.  [J.  M.] 

BENEDETTI,  an  Italian  ninger  at  the  Opera 
in  Lond<Hi,  1730.  Ue  is  mentioned  in  a  witty 
letter  by  Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele's  journal, 
•  Tlie  Theatre,'  from  Tuesday  Marcli  «  .  Slaturday 
March  12,  ijao,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchiness 
of  tomo  artiata.  *  Ho  set  forth  in  the  moit*tivo 
tone,  the  noarr-st  approach  to  nnlinary  speech, 
that  he  had  u«.>ver  acUxl  anything  iu  any  other 
open  bolow  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and 
n(«w  he  wM  (o  bo  appointed  to  be  captain  of  a 
guard.' 

His  portrait  was  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Walpole,  '  Catalogue  of  Engravers,' 
p.  221.  There  is  a  proof  imprcMsion  in  the  Itritish 
Hoseam.  It  was  painted  by  Beluzzi.  Bene- 
detti  is  represented  in  a  cloak,  turned  to  the 
right,  oval  in  a  frame,  8vo.    It  is  rare.   [J.  M.] 

BENEDICITE,  or  the  'Song  of  the  Three 
Children,'  is  the  canticle  which  is  used  in  t?ie 
Anglican  service  aft«r  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning,  alternatively  with  the  Te  Deuui.  at 
the  option  of  the  miniHtor.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  continuation  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.,  and 
is  of  very  ancient  u»e  in  the  Church  service, 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Benedict's '  Begula.'  and 
by  Amalariue  aa  noed  at  matins.  It  waa  abo 
pr<:-9cril)eil  hy  Athanasius.  The  ancient  Spanifh 
and  Galilean  churchee  app<rinted  it  to  come 
between  the  Icaaons,  «m1  m  llw  ancient  English 
oflSces  it  was  one  of  several  psalniH  with  which 
Lauds  b^an.  It  was  retained  by  Unirmier  in 
hil  'English  Liturgy'  of  1549,  and  appointed  to 
be  Tised  instejul  of  tlic  Te  IVuin  in  I/ent;  but 
this  injunction  was  afterwards  removed,  and  it 
beoauM  optional  to  uao  it  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

In  '  the  li<K>k  of  Common  Prayer  notod'  which 
was  published  in  i5fO,  the  chant  given  for  it  by 
Marbeck  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Sarum  Bre- 
vianr,  but  simplified,  in  aci  ordance  with  Cran- 
mera  wish  that  'the  n<>te  that  shall  be  made 
thereunto,  would  n^t  be  full  of  notes,  but  as 
near  as  may  be  for  every  ^yllnble  a  note,  so  that 
it  maj  be  aiiiig  diatinetly  ind  devonOy.* 
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This  canticle  ia  more  iiite  i  for  a  cliaut  iLa.n 
any  other  nnaical  form,  because  the  s<.-con<i  haJf 
of  each  verse  is  the  same  throus;hout.  i'urcell 
set  it  in  his  double  service  in  B  flat,  but  garbled 
the  worda  hf  making  the  burden  '  Praise  him,' 
etc.  only  recur  occasionally.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENEDICT,  SiB  J u lids,  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  37,  1S04.  Sir  Jntins  is  one  of  the  moit 
eminent  of  the  ntimcrons  forei>;n  niusiciani  who 
havii  sfcttltid  in  England  since  Han.k  rs  time.  A* 
composer,  parformer,  and  teacher  of  nuihic,  he  has 
now  heM  an  erceptionally  hi),'h  jKisition  in  this 
country  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  After  studying 
under  Hummel,  at  Weimar — during  which  he  saw 
Beethoven  (March  8,  1837) — ^he  was,  in  his  17th 
year,  presented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  house,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  iSsi  until  the  esid  of  i8a4,  tieated 
him,  in  Bir  Julius's  own  words,  'not  only  as  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
youi^  Benedict  was,  00  Weber  a  reoommendati  on, 
appowted  to  oondnct  a  aeries  of  operatic  \kt- 
formanees  at  Vienna.  A  few  yean*  afterwards 
we  find  him  as  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  where  bo  prodoeed  Ub  fitit  openH 
'Giacinta  e<l  Ernesto' — a  work  which  soem*  to 
have  been  too  (ionnan  for  the  Neapolitan  taste. 
Ob  tbo  otbar  band,  'I  Portogbeai  in  Qoa,*  wbioh 
Benedict  composed  in  t^'.'.o  for  Stuttgart,  may 
have  been  found  too  Italian  for  iha  Germans  i 
since,  iiMiiceomflil  in  the  city  for  which  it  waa 
specially  wrjtt<*n,  it  was  warmly  rcceive<l  by  the 
operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youthful  maestro, 
who  showed  himself  a  Oannan  among  tlM  It^ 
'  liaDH,  and  an  Italian  among  the  (lennans,  went 
in  to  I'iUris,  at  that  time  the  hea<i-i|uarter!i 

of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  frequent  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  and  the 
home  of  Auber,  Htirold,  and  Adulphe  Adam,  of 
Ual^vy,  Berlioi,  and  F<Ud«tt  Siavid.  At  Paiia 
Benedict  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malibran, 
who  suggested  his  visiting  London ;  and  [r^m 
1S35  until  now  we  have  had  Weber's  favourite 
pupil  residing  permanently  among  us.  In  1836 
Benedict  was  appointed  to  the  musical  direction 
of  the  Opera  Buffa,  started  by  the  late  John 
Mitoheil  at  the  Ljoeom  Theatre.  Hero  he 
brongbt  oat  with  aoccam  a  little  worit  oallad 
*Un  Anno  ed  un  Oiomo,*  ori^'inally  given  in  1836 
at  Naplea.  In  1 838  he  ptoduced  his  first  Kngliah 
opera,  'Tlia  Gypsy's  wamittg*~known  in  tbe 

pre.-*ent  day  U)  those  who  are  not  acqiiaiii'-  !  with 
it  as  a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  fur  the 
baai  vejoe,  *  Bage  then  angry  atom.*  Benediet 
was  engaged  at  Prury  Tiane  Theatre  as  orchestral 
conductor  throughout  that  period  of  Mr.  Bunn's 
managenMiit.dann^  wbioh  BaUb*8  moat  anccearful 
operas  ('The  P.ohemian  (iirl.'  'Tlic  Daughter  of 
St.  Mark,'  'The  Euchantroas/  'The  Buudman,' 
etc.)  were  brought  out.  To  this  period  too  belong 
Sir  JidiuB  Benedict's  fineet  operas,  'The  Bride.i 
of  Venice'  and  'The  Crusaders^*  both  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  under  the  compooai^a  immediato 
direction.  In  1850  Benedict  accompanied  Jenny 
Lind  to  the  United  Stattss,  and  directed  the 
wbola  of  tba  ooiuwrti  given  bgr  tba  'SwedUi 
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Kif^htinirrtile,'  with  stich  uncTamiiled  success,  ! 
during  her  £sunous  Amencau  tour.    Oa  his  re- 
tank  to  be  accepted  an  engagaoMnt  as 

muaical  condtictar  at  Her  MajoMty'tf  Theatre,  anrl 
•fterwanb^  at  l  )rury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Maplo- 
mon'a  establishment  was  for  A  time  transferred.  , 
W^hen  in  1860  Mr.  M.iple.son  v:&ti  about  to  j)n)- 
d  uce  (at  Tkr  Majesty's  Theatre)  an  Italian  version 
of  -OL>eruu,'  he  naturaUy  Itmed  to  the  composer 
who,  above  all  others,  possessed  the  secret  of 
"Weber's  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply  the  | 
recitatives  wanting  in  the  '  Oberon'  composed  1 
£or  the  Et^lish  stage,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  | 
tlie  work  in  Italianised  fomu    Benedict  added  I 
zvdtatires  which  may  now  be  lo^'ked  upon  as  , 
bfilonging  inmuaUy  to  the  Italian  'Oberon.'  j 
KgliietB  Iranmd  and  sixty  waa  abo  the  year  of 
P><  nt:tlu  t'd  beautiful  cantata  on  the  subject  of  \ 

*  Undine'-— produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival —  j 
in  wUdi  Ciar*  Noreflo  macb  her  hut  public 
atppt^aranrc.    In  soon  aft*T  tlie  remarkable 
saocess  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  '  Colleen  B»wn,' 
BwiwHrt  Inoaght  ottt  'The  LOy  of  KDlaney,' 

Car  which  Mr.  Oxcnfonl  f[)r(>baMyin  collalxiration 
^mlll  Mr.  Boucicault)  had  furimhed  the  excellent 
ISwetto.    In  1863  ha  composed  the  cantata  of 

*  Richard  C<Tur  df  Lion,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  that  year.  His  operetta  the  'Bride  of  Sang' 
was  given  atCovent  Garden  in  1864 ;  his  oratorio 
of  '  St.  Cecilia.'  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  i>;66  ; 
that  of  'St.  Fet<  r,'  at  the  i-iirmingham  Fmtival 
of  1870.  As  'conductor'  at  chamber^ocmoerts, 
where  the  duties  of  the  musician  so  cntitlt'd 
consist  in  accompanying;  singcTii  on  thu  pianofurte, 
and  in  seeing  ganarally  that  nothing  goes  wrong, 
Beniylict  lias  come  at  least  as  oftt  u  lH.-fore  the 
public  as  in  lii?,  character  of  orchestral  chief, 
with  rare  interruptions  he  has  officiated  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  since 
they  first  started,  now  some  rixteen  years  ago. 
His  own  annual  concert  has  Ixen  looked  upon 
foe  the  last  forty  years  at  least  as  one  of  the  < 
great  festivals  of  the  musical  season.  There  in 
no  form  of  mu^ic  which  this  versatile  composer 
Ihm  not  cultivated;  and  thooeb  mora  prolific 
maatoa  may  have  lived,  it  would  tw  diffloalt  to 
iiaine  one  v\h<j  lias  laboured  with  Hucces^s  in  w) 
znanjr  ditferent  styles.  In  1873  a  symphony  by 
the  now  TOteraii  eompoaer  was  perfimned  for  CbB 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  a  so-nnd  in 
the  following  year ;  so  that  a  complete  edition  of . 
Benedict*a  works  would  indlndB,  beddea  baUada  | 
aTiil  jiianorort*'  fanta>ia.^,  ojmto.i,  liratori''-^,  .and 
cantatas,  compositions  in  the  highest  form  of  or-  j 
cbualial  ransie.  Bir  Jolins  received  the  honoitr 
of  kniijhthond  in  iS~t.  On  the  o<-'ca<?tn(n  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  wadi  named  Jvnicht  Com- 
mander of  the  orders  of  Francis  and  Joeeph 

f Austria),  and  of  Frederic  (Wurtemberj).  It' 
was  determiued  in  the  same  year,  by  hiti  nume- 
TCoa  Baglish  friends,  to  offer  him  a  testimonial 

*  in  apj>reciation  of  his  laU^urs  durini.j  forty 
years  fur  the  advancement  of  art,  and  as  a  1 
token  of  ih«ir  esteem.'    In  a<-cordance  mtil  this 
resolution  a  service  of  siU  cr,  inchn'inj^  a  mar^i- 
fioent  group  of  candelabra,  was  presented  to  iair 


Julius,  tho  followini?^  stimmer,  at  Dudley  House, 
before  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  and  amateurs  in  London.  Besidea 
\>t:'m^j:  a  member  of  the  Iw-fore -mentioned  Aus- 
trian and  Wurtemburgiau  ordure,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sovereigna 
of  Prus><ia,  Italy,  fiel^imi,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  ilaiiover.  [H,  S.  E.] 

BENEDICTl  s,  the  S'mg  of  ZacWias,  the 
father  of  .lohn  the  Baptist,  taken  from  Luke  i., 
is  the  canticle  appointed,  altemntclv  with  the 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  AngUoaa  Chiifoh.  It  has  oooapied 
that  position  from  ancient  times,  being  men- 
tioned  by  Amalarius  (f  as  following  the 
lesiious  at  Ijauds.  It  followed  the  lessons  in  the 
ancient  English  offices,  and  was  retained  bj^ 
Graiuner  in  us  English  Liturgy  in  1549,  at  first' 
without  the  Jubilat-e,  wliich  wa-i  added  in  1582 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benediotus  00- 
eoned  hi  the  lE^ospel  or  seoond  lesson.  Two 
chants  are  ;^nv.  n  for  it  by  Marbeck  in  'Tlie  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Noted,'  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  ist  ending,  and  the  Sth  tone  with 
1st  cndln;^.  It  i.s  admirably  adapt- d  tn  :  1  ry 
elaborate  forma  of  composition,  and  there  are 
two  wetl^knowB  aadent  settings  by  TaUis  and 
Gibbonj^. 

The  same  canticle  is  also  uf«ed  by  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  mentioned  1^  Menmlssohn  in  his 

letter  to  Zfltf!r  describing  the  music  of  Holy 
Weok.  But  a  different  '  Benedictus, '  which  is 
better  knowTi  to  musicians,  is  that  which  ooran 

in  the  service  of  the  Ma«<rt,  afler  the  Sanctti.<«, 
which  hai  l>een  the  oocauiun  for  uiuch  timoua 
and  beautiful  mu.sic  by  the  greatest  masters  ;  the 
whole  words  of  \\  hich  are  only  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*    [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENKLLI,  AWTON'io  Pkreoriko,  bom  Sept. 
$t  177T1  at  Forli.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  is 
said,  he  reoelTed  instruction  in  counterpoint  firom 
Padre  Martini,  who  died  when  B«aeUi  was  little 
more  than  12,  and  was  unable,  for  above  two 
Tears  before  his  death,  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
hissdiolat*.  BenelU  had,  however,  tiieinstmotica 
of  Padre  Mattt  i,  the  nuccc.ssor  of  Martini. 

In  1790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
San  Ckrlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  ▼aloe 
wa.s  of  moderate  quality  ;  but  his  nu  th'Kl  was 
admirable,  and  obtained  fur  him  a  tuccU  d'atimc 
BeneUi  aooepted  aa  engagement  at  London  In 
where  he  w;».s  rec.  ived  with  favour.  In 
180 1  ho  repaired  to  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  tSas,  at  which  time,  when  51,  and  after 
Btnirin;^:  in  })ul>nc  for  33  ycan^  hls  voloe  ftUed, 
and  he  retired  with  a  pension. 

BenelU  had  also  made  himself  known  as  a 
clever  c<im[K)8er,  particuLarly  in  tlie  Church  style; 
but  hi.-*  best  works  are  his  excellent  '  Method,' 
and  hift  '  S  >lfeggi*  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  He  was  a  succe-sff'd  contributor  to  the 
'AUgwmeine  musikalische  Ztituug '  of  Ixipag. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  obtained  from  S[K>ntini 
the  post  of  profos.sor  of  piiii^du;^  at  tho  iVrliu 
Opera,  which  he  filled  till  ibjg.     Ue  might 
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have  remidned  mnch  longer,  had  be  not  attacked 
Spontini  with  violence,  in  1838,  in  the  'Aiige- 
mmne  Zeitung,*  k  propoi  to  his  opera  of '  OUini|)i».* 

Unf  >rttm:itily  he  haa  previounly  writton  a  very 
favourable  review  of  the  same  work :  Spontini 
printed  the  tnro  ac«<)unli  ddo  by  side.  Benelli 
nad  nothincr  to  reply ;  he  soon  rpceived  his  rotifj^ 
and  depart'xl .  fmt  to  Dresden,  where  bo  still  had 
his  pemion,  then  to  Bontlolien  in  the  Harts, 
where  lit?  dio<l  in  poverty  Aiifjuftt  6,  1830. 
Bcnt'lli's  real  title  to  cstiuiation  is  founded  on 
his  'Gesanglehre'  (1819^  which  appeared  first  in 
Italian.  a.<^  'Regole  per  il  canto  figrirato.'  and 
on  his  '  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Stiuuue.'  in  the 

BEXINCORT,  .Xncf.t.o  Marta,  bom  at 
Brescia  1779,  died  at  Paris  Dec.  30,  1821 ; 
pupil  of  Ghireiti,  Bolla,  aad  CinwnMft.  His 
opem  of  'Nittt  ti*  wan  produceil  in  Ttalv,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  1800.  At 
Tienna  li«  finrmed  the  aoqiunnteoM  of  Haydn, 
with  \vh(>::e  quartets  he  was  bo  delighted  as 
to  abandon  dramatic  oomposiUoa  for  the  time 
and  write  nothing  bnt  quMtete.  In  1803  he 
went  to  Paris  and  wruto  two  opera*,  whiili 
were  accepted  but  never  performed,  and  it  wms 
with  difficulty  that  this  eioelleiit  musician  ob- 
tained suffirient  pupils  to  secure  hiui  a  gub- 
sistence.  In  1H15,  1818,  and  i^^iQ,  he  brought 
out  three  operas  without  8U0(h:-<4.<4.  The  end  of 
his  life  was  hriuditeueri  hv  a  hnj)»>  lie  did  not 
live  to  see  realised.  Isouard  had  died  leaving 
Ids  opera  '  Aladin*  unfinished,  and  this  Beninoori 
WHS  eommissinnod  to  pomjilete.  A  manli  fur  the 
first  act,  and  thu  %hr*ni  laj»t  acts  txiinpleted  the 
work,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
Feb.  6,  1 8a 2,  just  six  weeks  afkr  Bfiiincori's 
death.  Perhaps  however  the  fiekct  that  the 
theatre  was  oil  tide  occasion  for  the  first  time 
light<"fl  with  cT^s  may  have  had  some  sharo  in 
the  success  of  the  opera.  Ue  left  much  mutiic 
in  MS.,  bat  his  beet  comporittaM  are  probablv 
bis  quartets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BKNTXI.  SiojroRA,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
singing  at  Naples  with  her  husband  in  1784. 
They  came  to  Ix>ndon  in  1787,  and  sustained 
the  6nt  parts  in  comic  opera.  Beniui  had  a 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  finished  taste 
and  neatness,  but  too  little  power  for  a  large 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
boffa,  yet  her  appearance  and  style  seemed 
much  more  adapted  to  the  opera  seria,  for 
which  the  had  suffioient  feeling  and  expression, 
at  the  ebowed  In  het  esoellent  performance  of 
Jephtha'.s  daut,'ht<  r.  During  an  illnem  of  Mara, 
she  filled  with  great  sweetness,  and  much  more 
appropriate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in 
Tan  hi' 8  '  V'ir;,  inia.'  She  had  not  indeed  the 
gaiety  of  oountt  naQoe  nor  the  vivacity  requisite 
fat  a  jtritaa  fmfa,  and,  though  a  singer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  had  to  give  way  when  Storaco 
appeared.  Of  her  aubMquent  life  nothing  is 
known.  [J.  M.] 

BENNST,  JoHK,  publithed  In  1599  a  set  of 
*Kidv%rii  to  ftrar  v«gm%*  whUdi  ho  ' 


BENNETT. 

on  the  title  as  'his  first  works.'  These  ars 
seveutetn  in  number,  and  excellent  exaiufde* 
(if  that  style  of  L»ni]kosition.  He  also  contributed 
to  Murlev  B collection  '  The  Triuni[>he«  of  Oriana,' 
1 601 ,  the  well-known  madrigal  *  AH  croatun.>< 
now  are  merry  minded*'  and  to  Ravenacroft'i 
'  'Briofo  Discourse,'  1614  (see  Ravexscbopt), 
five  compoflitioua  in  parts.  In  the  pre£aoe  to  tbs 
latter  work  Ravenacroit  speaks  of  him  in  highly 
euloj^nstic  termp.  Some  anthems  and  organ  pieoei 
by  liennet  are  extant  in  MS.,  whetK%  it  may  bs 
conjectured  that  ho  wm  ^««"""«*"^  with  one  of 
the  cathedrals.  [W.  IT.  H  ] 

BENNET,  SauKDXBa,  was  onganiit  at  Wood- 
stock, and  eompoeer  of  antbeme,  pieoes  Ibr  pitno* 

forte  and  several  Bongn  and  i,dees.  He  die<i  of  con- 
sumption in  1S09,  at  nn  early  at^e.      [W  H,  H.] 

BENNEIT,  AWBKD,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oion.,  vm 
the  eldest  eoii  of  Thonuw  Bennett,  orguiist  of  Chi- 
Chester.  In  1825  he  succeeded  William  WoiHl«ick, 
Mus.  Bac.,  as  ore;anist  of  New  Coll<^e,  Oxfurd, 
and  organiet  to  the  TTnlvenlty.  Ho  published  % 
volume  containing^  a  service  and  some  anthems  <i 
his  composition,  and  in  2829,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Ttfaiahall,  a  ooOeetioii  of  chants.  He 
died,  18^  by  aa  aecidwit,  ^ed  25.  [W.H.B.} 

BEXNETT,  Tbouas,  lx>m  alx>ut  T779,  wm 
a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  Ji^e^b 
Corfe,  organist  and  mooter  of  the  choristan 

there.  He  I  rn^ame  nrtjani'^t  nf  St.  John'n  ("hajkl, 
Chichester,  and  in  1803  orgamiit  at  Cbichotur 
Cathedral  He  published  'An  Introdaction  to 
the  Art  of  Singinc:.*  'Sacred  MrlrnH^-s'  (»eloct&l^, 
and  'Cathedral  iiielections.'  He  died  March  ai, 
1 848,  aged  sixty-nino.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Williah.  was  bom  about  the 

ye.ir  T7'^7  at  C<K)inlKtjinteii^'nh' .nd,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  He  roccived  his  e;\rly  musical  education 
at  Exeter  under  Ho^  Bond  and  Williaai 
Jack.-ion.  He  then  came  to  London,  nnd-^tudisd 
under  Juhn  Christi.'^n  Bach,  and  afttTwanis  osder 
Schroeter.  In  1793  ho  v:m  apjKiintc<i  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Plymouth.  His  com- 
positions comprise  anthems,  glees,  songs,  aad 
piaaoteteaiia  Oxgall  moflie.  [W.  H.B.] 

BENNECT,  81K  William  Stkrndai.e,  Mus. 
Doc.,  M.A.,  .i).C.L.,  the  only  Engliah  moaicsl 
composer  ihioe  Paroell  who  has  attained  a  ^ 
tinct  Htyle  and  individuality  of  his  own,  and  wb(*e 
works  ouv  be  reckoned  among  the  modeU  <* 
'elaMioo'  of  iho  art^  ww  bora  at  Siiefleld  April 
13,  I S 16.  Like  almost  all  composers  of  eminenoe 
he  inherited  the  musical  temperament ;  his  giaad- 
father,  John  Bennett,  having  been  lay  cIot  at 
Kinp  s,  St.  John'i*,  and' Trinity  Colleg-efl,  aud  h'-' 
father,  Robert  Beimett,  an  organist  at  ijhd£el<i« 
and  a  oompOMT  of  eongs  \  anc  IdoabdeMhsifcei 
rtH'eivtHl  some  of  that  early  fainilianty  witJi 
thinn  musical  in  iha  daily  life  of  his  home  whicii 
has  nad  eo  mnch  tnflnenoe  In  detenniniair  ^ 
bi  nt  and  the  career  of  many  eniinoni  ciniip**'- 
The  d^^  of  his  father  when  he  was  bat  tbrs* 
yean  old  oat  him  off  fiom  thu  inlltMBoa  of  boB* 
hahitnatkii  ia  oumAo^  hot  hii  < 
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in  tho  art  seemB  to  liavo  been  well  cared  for  by 
his  gnsid£»Hh»,  to  whoee  home  »t  CMnbridge  he 
wm»  theo  tnuurfoivd.    At  tlie  ag»  of  «igbt  hs 

«:a!ertd  tbo  choir  of  Kin^,''s  Cull <  go  Chapel,  but 
his  exceptional  musical  abiUty  became  ao  en- 
dent,  that  two  7«ats  after  he  was  remored  from 
Cambridge  and  placed  aa  a  stndent  in  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Music,  with  which  institution  his 
nmmm  wm  to  be  doody  omaeeted  throoghout  his 
I.it*.T  life.  He  received  Iiistniction  from  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Dr.  Crotch  in  composition,  and  fn»n  Mr.  VV. 
H.  Holmea  ia  piMwforte-playiiig,  from  whom  he 
«  ibjsequently  j>ai4sed  to  the  veternti,  Cipriani 
Potter:  and  it  may  hv  aeisumed  that  to  the  in* 
ftwBoe  of  thi«  teacher,  well  known  to  have  been 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  ^lozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiratiuu  fur  the  pure  stylo  and 
timmr  form  of  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  Iknnctt 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  tlie  midst  of 
all  the  Yici;s;<itude8  of  modem  musicttl  fufihion, 
and  the  influence  of  which  iii  so  distinctly 
traceable  in  his  imtx  mnsic.  Among  t}:f  nrjuib 
lished  compositions  of  his  Academy  istudent  liayK 
•re  some  produotions  of  great  merit  ;1mt  the  first 
on  which  hh  reputation  as  composer  depends 
(axtd  which  stantid  as  Opus  I  in  the  list  of  his 
o)mpoBitioii»\  is  the  Concerto  in  D  miliar,  written 
in  1832,  and  perf  >mied  by  the  composer,  then  in 
kid  seventeenth  year,  at  the  priz«  concert  of  the 
Academy  in  1833,  on  which  occasion  MendelMolm 
wa?«  pft'^'^ii*,  ai!<!  encouraged  the  yonnc  cntrspo^r 
by  his  warmly  exprfcssifcd  s^mpaihy  and  adimra- 
tkm,  while  the  committee  of  the  Academy  gave  a 
praf?ti<*a!  pnxif  of  their  appreciation  by  publi»hin<; 
t^ie  work  at  their  own  expense.  Hia  next  pub- 
lished work,  the  'Capriccio  in  D  minor,'  op.  2 
(dedicated  to  Cipriani  Potter),  clearly  bIkiwb  in 
its  openins:  theuit:  tho  influence  of  his  admiration 
te  M<-n<I<tlssohn,  then  the  oentral  figure  of  the 
mnsical  world,  though  there  are  touches  of  com- 
plete originality  suggesting  the  pianoforte  style 
which  the  composer  subsequently  made  his  own. 
The  Overture  to  '  Farisina,'  a  most  impassioned 
work,  was  composed  in  1834,  as  also  the  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  in  the  same  year;  *  work  in 
the  highest  and  purest  style  of  the  Mocart  model, 
and  evincing  in  some  jwrtions  a  constructive 
power  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  predecessor. 
In  1836  the  impression  produced  by  his  un> 
published  F  minor  Concerto  and  the  beautiful 
*l»aiadee'  overture^  led  to  an  offer  £rom  the 
fnn  of  Broadwood  to  defray  the  eatpensoe  of  Us 
residenro  in  Leipsio  for  a  year,  in  onler  tliat 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  his 
ciicle  of  mmneal  sympathy  uid  experience,  as 
well  as  of  profiting  by  the  n  ourhood  and  in- 
ioMne  of  MendiriMohn  That  he  did  profit  in 
hb  ari  by  tiUe  virft  b  ooarsdy  to  be  donhted,  but 
it  m:iy  be  Faid  that  he  gave  to  Lcipsic  at  least 
as  much  as  he  carried  away :  and  bv  the  com- 
pB«tioM|iroJiieed<iwre,a>weUaa  by  the  evidence 
afforded  of  his  genius  as  a  musician  an<l  piano- 
tacUhfi^yVt  he  established  for  himself  areput&tion 
ia  dmt  eity  of  mane  bights  than  hat  perhaps 
been  geawally  aoBaeded  to  Um  ht  bia  oativa 
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cotmtry,  and  won  tho  friendship  and  enthu-siaetlc 
eulogies  of  iiobert  Schumann.   It  is  to  this  visit 
prohaUy  that  is  to  be  traced  tiie  idea  atiU  onrrent 
in  England  that  Bennett  w     u  i)upil  and  a  mere 
imitator  of  Mendelssohn;  an  idea  which  can  only 
be  entertained  by  those  who  are  eitiier  igaonmt 
of  his  works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  percojition 
of  musical  style,  but  which  has  been  parrotted  by 
inciq)able  or  prejudioed  orities  till  it  hae  eane  to 
be  regarded  by  many  a.i  an  admitted  fact.  After 
his  return  to  Engliuid,  Beimett  composed  in  1840 
his  other  F  minor  Concerto,  the  published  one^ 
which  is  among  tho  best  knoix-n  of  his  works,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  modem  compositions  of  its 
rtam.  During  a  second  visit  to  Leipzig  in  1 840^1 
he  composed  his  'Caprice  in  E*  for  pianoforte 
and  Orchestra,  and  liis  Overture  'Tne  Wood 
Nymphs,*  both  among  the  most  finished  and  ar- 
tistic of  his  compositions.    Fmtn  1843  to  1S56  he 
was  brought  penodicaUy  before  the  English  public 
by  his  chamber  concerts,  at  whidi  hie  individual 
nrt'l  o.xct})tional  Htyle  and  ability  aa  a  pianoforte* 
player  were  fully  recognised.    It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  1844  he  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Captain  .Tajncs  Wood,  E,  N.   In  I P49 
he  focmded  the  liach  Society  for  tho  study  and 
praotioe  of  Bacli  H  music,  his  enthusiasm  for  which 
waa  very  likely  in  the  first  in^tmuxj  kindled  by 
MondelMtohu,  who  did  so  mucu  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  graadenr  of  Baeh's 
genius.    One  residt  of  this  was  a  performanne  of 
tho  Matthew  PiiBiiion — tho  first  in  England — on 
April  6,  1854.    In  1853  the  director  of  the  Ge- 
wandliatis  Ciincert.s  ofTi-red  him  the  conduetorship 
of  those  concerts.    In  1S56  Jiennett  was  engaged 
as  permanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  .So- 
ciety, a  poet  which  he  held  till  1866,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  became  Princinal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.     In  1850  he  was  elected, 
by  a  great  majority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Musical 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  made  special  efforts  to  promote  the  know* 
ledge  and  study  of  Bach's  music,  and  shortly 
after  his  election  received  from  the  Umversity 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.   (In  1867  the 
University  farther  oonfiBrted  on  him  the  de^^oe 
of  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salary  of  £100 
a  year  wa«  attached  to  hia  Profr-8_HorHliip  )  Tlie 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 
'  May  Queen,*  at  tiw  Leedi  Mnsieal  Festtval,  a 

work  full  of  beauty  in  thti  chorus  writing,  tin- 
solos,  and  the  instnmaentation,  though  heavily 
weighted  by  an  ahaord  and  ill^wiittea  ItbreOo. 
No  such  drawback  b  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  '  The  Woman  of  Samaria»' 
first  prodnoed  with  great  roeeeai  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Fe.stival  of  1H67,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  contain  the  elenutnts  of  popularity  Sar 
fonral andisaMWi,  baa  dioited  the  high  admiratloB 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  ni  rr  ^^  licate  and 
recondite  forms  of  musical  expresaiou.  For  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Philhannonie  Society,  in  186a, 
ho  wrote  one  of  his  mos-t  beautiful  works,  the 
'  Parsdiiw  and  the  Peri '  overture,  in  which  the 
'  programme '  style  of  mtisic  (i .  e.  mude  illuftiativa 
of  oertaan  verbally  stated  ideaa)  is  treated  witii  a 
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alike  the  cflucatril  and  the  iineducatod  li^tt-ner. 
In  i8;o  he  received  the  hcmonuy  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  ifae  Univwrity  of  Oxford.  In  1871 
Bennett  received  the  distinction  of  knighthood, 
an  honour  which  could  add  nothing  to  such  an 
artist's  repotatkm  as  his.  In  187a  a  public 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's 
Uall  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
tMS&mce,  and  a  schol&r.^hip  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Musio  WM  lounded  oat  of  tlie  sub- 
aeriptkais. 

MOnett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  'in 
Iwrness,'  as  it  might  be  said,  on  Feb.  1,  1875. 
So  quiet  and  unubtriisive  had  been  his  later 
life,  that  tlw  q>ectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  asBemblsd  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  at  his  funeral,  conveyed  to  many,  even 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  <^  meet- 
ing Um  la  eociety,  the  fiest  intimation  of  the 
true  intellentiial  nak  of  tiiflir  departed  ooontqr* 


In  eetimating  the  podtion  in  Ids  art  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennt  tt  (liy  this  doubh  nr\iiie  ho  ha*i  al\v.-\yi 
been  best  known  among  writers  and  disoouruers 
on  nnsie),  H  mnst  Iw  admitted  that  Us  geuina 
had  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  swav  which 
compels  the  admiration  even  of  the  crowd,  and 
niters  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  seals  of 
men.  He  can  hanlly  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  musical  poets  of  the  world,  and  it  wouid  be 
both  unwise  and  uneritiealtodi^  that  place  for 
him.  B\it  what  he  wanted  in  power  is  almost 
miwle  up,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  his  works,  in  indiTidaality  and 
in  finiMh.  He  is  in  a  special  degree  a  niuMician's 
comjKJser.  His  excellences,  in  addition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  and  expression 
which  pervades  his  music,  belong  to  that  interest- 
ing and  delicate  type  of  art  which  illustrates  in  a 
bpet  ial  di  gree  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
relation  between  the  feeling  expressed  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expretuing  it ;  a  class  of 
artistic  production  which  alway.^  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  and  for  those  who  sto^  criti- 
oallj  the  details  of  the  art  illnstrated.  Wb  com- 
positions do  not  so  much  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  as  they  compel  our  de- 
liberate and  oonridcrate  admiration  by  their 
finish  and  b.ilance  i  f  f  >nn,  while  touching  our 
fancy  by  their  grace  and  suggestiveneas.  But 
these  qualitiee  are  not  tileee  which  eompel  the 
piifTrages  of  a  general  audience,  to  whom  in  fact 
many  of  the  more  subtle  graces  of  Bennett's 
style  are  not  obvious,  demanding  as  thsy  do 
some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  Ml  appreciation.  On  tli*  other  hand, 
the  enjo\'ment  which  his  works  do  convey,  the 
language  which  they  speak,  to  those  w^ho  rightly 
apprehend  it,  is  of  a  very  rare  and  sobtle 
description,  and  one  to  which  there  is  no  pncise 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  composer. 

If  we  tiy  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennett's 
geaina  mon  in  detail,  we  diould  describe  him  in 


the  first  plaee  as  hmttg  almost,  one  miglit  aay,  a 

bom  pianist.  His  C  'Mi]ilHt»_-  syuij.athy  with  thie 
instrument,  his  perfect  comprehension  of  its 
pecnBar  power  and  limitations,  are  erident  in 
almost  cvf  ry  tiling  lie  wn/t'  for  it;  .in<l  his  piano- 
forte compositioiu  form,  numerically,  by  far  the 
larger  section  of  his  wriUngs.  His  love  lior  the 
instrument,  in  lee-d,  might  be  said  t<>  have  de» 
velupe<.i  into  favouritism  in  some  instances,  fir  IB 
the  Sestett  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments 
the  lion's  share  of  the  labours  and  honrnirs  of  the 
perfonnanoe  is  so  completely  given  to  the  former 
that  the  woric  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  aooompaniments  for  strings  only.  In  his 
pianoforte  concertos,  written  as  such,  however,  tiie 
composer  gives  its  full  share  of  importance  to  the 
band  part,  which  is  treated  always  with  great 
beauty  and  piquancy,  and  an  equally  unerring 
perception  of  the  special  aesthetic  qualities  of  the 
various  instruments.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte,  Bennett  depends  little  upon  cantabile 
I)a.H,-«ige8.  which  are  only  by  convention  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  piano^  and  in  his  writings  are 
mostly  'episodical ;  his  sonross  of  eflbet  lie  bmn 
in  thr  use  of  glittering  staccato  passagca  and 
arpeggio  figures^  which  latter  pecuUarlj  diacae* 
tsristie  piaaofoite  effect  he  nsed,  however,  in  a 
manii'  r  of  liis  own,  often  nlternatini,'  Mingle  with 
double  notes  in  extended  pas'fagftt,  as  in  this — 


1^ 


from  the  ^hcTt 'Cspriocio  in  A  minor,'  a  very  tjg- 
cal  specimen  on  a  small  in  alf  of  his  style  of  WO!*" 
manship ;  at  other  tinie.s  doubling  them  in  dase 
passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  following  btn 
the  finale  of  the  '  Maid  of  Otkans*  Sooatar- 


•  A  CTirioui  and  ch«rniln«  etcepUo"  l«  *♦»•  no*  J! 
n.idp '  friitii  the  •  I  ri-. '  fur  jiUimfort*        ttritija.  Ul  whtc"  jT^jj, ; 
lw«  (hr  viiidtitf  moliMljr  with  n  i«iwlc»to  afconipMiMIMt  IW  ^jj_,|„^* 
ihp  compiMer.  wiUi  tiij  cluinirterlftic  tmi  for  iSMiWI*  ^J'^ 
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f)r  in  the  fnlluvviiij;  highly  dumotoriltio  pttmge 
fruui  the  .-sauic  uiuvciucnt— 


PsMBgw  of  thb  dMi,  which  aboond  in  these 

coiitpMRiiti(>n.H.  and  the  nde<|uat6  And  pnt-it^  ex- 
ecuUou  uf  which  u  by  no  tneMW  eMty,  illustrate 
the  peeoliuly  hard  height  glitter  of  dftct  wUdi 
ch*r»ct<-ri.s« 3  Iw  iinett's  bravura  passag'eH  for  the 
■yiMOo,  and  which  biii^pt  out  in  »uch  high  relief 
the  qittlitiea  whidi  an  apeoanl  to  tiie  imfera- 
meot.  Si)caking  more  generally,  big  pianoforte 
work*  are  characteriiied  by  an  entire  diwlain  of 
the  OMM  commonidaoe  aoaroei  of  effeei;  tlicy 
are  never  noiHy  or  ahowy,  and  there  is  not  a  can.-- 
len  not<i  in  thciu  ;  the  litrict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listenor  is  demanded  in  order 
to  rea!:V''  the  intention  of  nnwic  adilnssod 
uiainly  U->  the  inli  lln  t,  and  the  critical  faculty, 
new  to  the  mere  scii.-<  uf  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
Bennett's  pianoforte  music  is  remarkably  liiHicult 
In  pro|>t>rtion  to  the  number  of  notes  uhciI,  from 
that  delicate  exactitude  of  writin.,'  which  ile- 
maoda  that  eveiy  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
M  weli  ae  fimn  the  peculiar  way  in  which  his 
IMUHtagea  often  lie  for  the  hand,  and  which  dc- 
maadB  tho  graateit  evenness  of  fiitter^power. 
Henoo  his  wonn  an  not  itopnlar  in  the  prMcnt 
dnj  with  amategti,  who  prmr  whet  will  eoeble 
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them  to  produce  mure  thrilling  etiects  with  less 
trouble;  bat  their  value  as  Htodie*  end  models 
for  a  |>nre  stylf  is  hartliy  to  be  !<iirpa.'<>-cd.  Com- 
pared with  the  writin|,'8  of  Beethoven,  or  even 
of  lesser  ctimpofit  rs  who,  following  in  his  Kteps, 
have  traiisfcrreil  the  symphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  a«  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
ooune  a  very  limited  range,  nor  have  they  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chopin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  iufune  into  what  is  e<jually  a  pure 
pianoforte  stvle :  bnt  as  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  prodqotione  entirei^  within  the  s|)ecial 
range  of  the  piano,  they  will  always  have  the 
high^t  artiiitic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  medt  being  almoat  a  teat 
of  true  eritioel  percefiiioii. 

T.odking  at  the  wolto  of  Bennett  more  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  obaerved  that  thegr  ahow  remaric- 
able  evidence  of  his  apparently  mtoitive  inaght 
into  probleniH  and  tht<irics  in  rc^'anl  to  musical 
couHtruction  which  have  only  been  definitely 
rec4>gniaed  and  tabiilated  by  theoriata  dnoe  m 
bet,'an  to  write.  When  the  Hchool  of  ct-niixKsera 
who  tumble  notes  into  our  ears  in  heaps,  any 
way,  have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  reccff* 
niKcd  that  musical  oom|>osition  is  a  most  subtle 
and  recondite  art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of 
jumbling  sounds  toge  ther  to  nignify  this  or  that 
arbitrarily  choaen  idea,  it  in  probaM''  tliat  lUn 
nett  will  receive  much  higher  credit  than  ha.s  yet 
been  aooi>rde<l  to  him  as  an  advanced  thinker  in 
muHJC.  The  theory  which  connects  eveiy  BOmd 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  w  ith  that  key,  making  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  harmonic  re- 
lations which  are  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
ceived continual  practical  illustration  in  the 
woriu  of  Bennett^  whose  pecidiar  intellectually 
conatrueted  hannoDJea  and  progreaaiona  are  among 
the  causes  alike  of  hi«  interest  for  mu«ician.s  and 
his  disfavour  with  the  less  instructed  amateur 
I>opulation,  whom  they  not  unu^timlly  iracde. 
A  great  tlnglinh  muKical  critic  lia*<  pointed  out, 
in  a  note  on  the  *  Wood  Nymphs*  Overture  (in 
the  Philharmonic  pn^rammeof  ICanb  sa,  1871), 
the  pa-s.'^ai^'e  wlir-re  '  tlic  f*o  called  chocdof  tlM  <U- 
miuished  7  th  from  Jb'  shaip,  with  intarvenhig  rf> 
lenoea,  iaheard  on  the  miaooeBted  aeoond  and  femrth 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  then  an  unaccompanied  D, 
thrice  sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  root  of  the 
dund,*  thus  presenting,  addaMr.  Macfarrcn,  *a 
hannonic  fact  in  an  aspect  as  unq^le^tioIl.■lMt'  a-*, 
at  the  tiuiti  uf  writing,  it  was  new.'  lUit  l'>cn 
natt'a  mnaic  is  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  ext^-ndt-il  modem  view  of  tlic  statics  of 
haruiony,  the  rather  noteworthy  as  it  diK;s  not, 
appear  that  he  made  it  the  sobject  of  any  definite 
or  deliberate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  his 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
his  own  intuitive  insight  into  the  more  aubUe 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhaps  (borrowing  an  ex- 
pression from  colour)  the  'secondary'  rather  tiian 
the  '  nrimaxy '  relatioDa  of  harmony — the  conatant 
appeal  to  the  Iflgic  rather  than  the  nMreaanauona 
hearingof  the  ear— wUeligivea  to  his  mumo  that 
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rather  rold  intellect unl  cast  wliich  in  n  pt  Uin^r  to 
the  average  listener.  lu  auch  a  paasage  as  this — 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiate*!  listener  is  almost 

RfflrtlMl  }<v  till'  cinsinij  E,  like  the  sliarp  blow  of 
a  haiiuiK  r,  at  the  foot  of  an  :ir|>eggio  passage  j 
whii'h  ><  v:m  to  presage  a  UKKluhit ion  to  C  tliruugh  i 
the  duniiimnt  ninth  on  G.     Ki[n:illy  ni^'iiificant 
PMsaees  might  be  quoted,  such  a«  thia  from  the 


and  mMiT  others  that  aSf^  be  «dduoed«  in 
wbich  evroenoe  U  giTen  that  the  oompoeer  had 

before  hiH  mind  cf>nt(.-|»ti<>ns  i>f  li.iniionic  relation 
new  or  unusual  at  the  timoj  but  which  have 
rinoe  been  accepted  aad  ibrandtttod  into  tlieory. 

T^t  tiriett's  larger  w  irks  for  orvhestra,  and  his 
secular  and  sacred  Cantatas  already  mentioned, 
■re  <dianM>teriied,  like  his  piano  music,  by  great 
fini-«!i  and  jk  i  fix'tion  of  fonn  and  detail,  and  by 
a  pceidiarly  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  epeeial  initrmnents  and  speoial  eombfaiatiomi 
to  the  end  in  view.  His  one  published  Sym- 
phony, that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
and  nugile  in  effect  in  oompariBcm  witii  the  now 
prevalent  '  stormy  *  school  of  writinir  ;  but  tin  s  • 
who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  thought  and 
feeling  rather  than  Ui  mere  efTert  in  iiiu-,io,  w  i!l  find 
no  dcHciency  of  passion  and  impulse  in  parts  of  . 
this  beautiral  work,  while  tlia  gnoe  and  te6ne-  | 
nient  Kftli  of  onin|M)!5ition  and  instrumentition 
are  univerHally  admitted.  His  oantata,  the  'May 
Queen,'  dispUiya  the  most  refined  and  artiaUo 
writin;^,  both  in  re'^^anl  to  the  efTectivenesa  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  choruses,  the  melodic 
beauty  of  the  solos,  the  strongly-marind  in^ 
dividuality  imparted  to  the  music  of  tbc  different 
personages,  and  the  charming  and  piquant  effects 
of  the  otebaatnl  aooompaninnnti.  Indeed,  llie 
work  has  very  much  tlie  eharacter  of  an  operetta 
otf  the  Bta>^e,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
oompoeer  who  showed  in  this  work  so  mach 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
sliovild  not  have  enriched  the  English  h'ric  stage 
(poor  enough  !)  with  an  opera.  '  'Hie  Woman  of 
iiamaria'  is  less  Bpontineous  in  character,  and  in 
its  style  and  treatment  dtve«  not  ap{>eal  to  the 
popular  mind ;  but  it  will  always  be  delightful 
to  musicians,  and  to  those  who  hear  considerately 
and  critically.  It  is  in  general  construction  very 
mnoli  moddled  on  the  t^la  of  Bach,  whose 
peooUar  poww  Bennett  has  raooamfhUjemolated 


in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  (  "li<  nle 
sung  simultaneously  with,  but  in  a  ditftreni 
tempo  from,  tbe  indqiandant  nvdieetnl  movement. 
Bennett's  sepante  »on^  (two  sets  publiybed 
during  his  lift,  and  one  in  ctiurse  of  public&tioa 
when  he  died)  are  small  compositiDU^  <>!  .tlmost 
Ctrei'k  eb  ganee  and  finish,  Uitli  in  the  mel<)di<M» 
and  expressive  character  of  the  voice  part,  sod 
the  delicate  suggestivcness  ot  the  accomjianimenti. 
They  illustrate  in  the  most  perfect  d^free  the 
character  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  kii 
art ;  that  of  high  finish  of  form  and  grace  of 
expression,  not  without  deep  feeling  at  times,  bat 
marked  in  general  rather  by  a  calm  and  pUdd 
beauty,  and  appealing  to  the  fancy,  the  senti* 
ment,  and  the  intelleet^  imfcber  than  to  the  mm 
jmssionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  fact  in  connection  with  the 
artistic  career  of  Stemdale  Bennett  is  the  oqdi- 
parative  fawness  of  his  compositions,  si  a  tins 
when  his  mind  and  genius  were  still  yoong, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  enriier  wci>k% 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  tiien  ksev 
him  saw  of  a  still  higher  development.  In  all 
probability  ^  ezpUiUktian  of  this  is  to  be  foond 
partly  in  the  desire  to  sseim  a  more  oomftrtaUs 
subsistence  from  the  regulxtr  exerciseof  professional 
businesi^  and  partly  in  what  those  who  knew  him 
best  deserfbed  as  lAe  '  shy  and  retfoent*  diaraeler 
of  his  genius,  which  Iwl  him  to  dis'rnrt  hit 
cap>sbility  of  accomplishing  great  works,  and  of 
taking  his  stand  in  tiie  world  on  the  stnogtti 
of  his  genius  alone.  '  He  was  not.  in  his  Isttr 
years  at  least,'  says  one  who  knew  him,  '  quick 
to  publish  his  works ;  be  always  bad  indiTiduhty 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  t<Mik  more  Ium 
a  great  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'  WbaUrver 
be  the  tme  eaqilanation,  it  is  nutter  for  dsap 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  wl^at  is  In^t  and  purc^st 
in  musical  art,  that  one  so  well  fitted  to  add 
to  its  stoNi  shottld  haTe  eondenmed  bimsBlC 
many  of  best  years  of  his  life,  mainly  to  the 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Of  the  bnlliaiit 
gifts  as  a  player,  and  the  (ottr*  de  force  of  memcrj, 
bv  which  the  comjxwer  astoni.she^l  and  delighted 
the  Leipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  ai« 
aooonnts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  osel  l» 
be  told  of  Mozart.  \Mien  he  sold  his  '  ('a['ncLio 
in  £'  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  firm,  they  wer« 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orebes* 
tral  score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  pi."in'> 
forte  part,  it  turned  out  that  this  had  never  l<efB 
written  down,  though  the  oompoeer  had  plsjtd 
the  work  both  in  I^ndon  and  Ivcipzig,  and  bad 
ap)>arently  entirely  forgotten  the  omission  ^ 
handing  over  the  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

Hv  those  who  know  Stemdale  Tiennett  he  ii 


described  as  ha^-ing  been  a  man  of  nio«t  k 


natmw^  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 

in  manner  and  eharrn  tfr.  Tlie  ftfding  of  lovsl 
and  aQ'ectionate  attachment  which  he  cre»ud 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  W  i- 
sic,  by  some  of  whom  his  death  wa*<  lamsol**! 
almost  like  that  of  a  kind  jiarent,  is  a  stroof 
testimony  to  the  anialrility  of  his  characUT—An 
amiaUlitjf  whioh  was  werdsed  whboat  ths 
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BENNETT. 

ifi^blMi  danigBtioa  from  hi«  strict  principles  as 
ma.  iufcmotor.    A  signUicant  instaace  is  related 
of  ht8  dcterminatioD  to  keep  up  m  strict  ad- 
berenoe  to  the  piueat  atjrl«  of  music  in  the  Aca- 
dniy.  On  entflrin^  the  building  une  morning  he 
fiancied  he  detecttd  from  one  of  the  practising 
rooms  the  sounds  of  the  ovextare  to  'Zampa,' 
•ad  opened  door  after  door  iSH  lie  fimnd  the 
ctilprits,  two  young  ladies,  who  in  answer  to  his 
grave  enquiry  '  how  they  came  to  be  playing 
aadi  music  f    expIaiiMd  tint  they  were  only 
practising  sight-reading  of  piano  duets—to  whi<  h 
the  Profe^r  replied  by  carrying  away  the  offend- 
ing volume,  returning  presently  from  the  Ubraiy 
with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which  he  plared  before 
them  in  lieu  of  it.    What  he  preached  to  his 
pnpile  be  practised  himsdC   In  Ue  iritole  esraer 
h*?  never  condescended  to  write  a  single  note  for 
l^topular  effect,  nor  can  a  bar  of  his  music  be 
<}uoted  which  iti  style  and  aim  doee  not  belong 
to  what  is  highest  in  musical  art.    Neither  thia 
quality  nor  his  amiability  of  character  preserved 
him,  nowoTW,  frm  attacks  and  detraction  of 
the  nUMi  ungenerous  kind  during  his  lift-time, 
fitMn  thoee  who  had  their  own  motives  in  en- 
deMOuring  to  obwore  his  fame,  and  who  found 
•B  imwoilJaj  Mwrtanne  to  their  aims  from  so- 
called  'oritiei*  in  poblio  journals,  one  of  which 
fcr  a  long  time  conspicuously  disgraced  ito  mtisi- 
cml  columns  by  repeated  sneers  and  inuendoes 
against  ft  miwioian  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
art  and  an  honour  to  his  country — a  pnn .  ,-.4 
which,  as  might  be  esroeoted,  only  redoonded  to 
the  diseradft  of  ChoM  ^  stooped  to  it. 

The  following  ie  •  Hst  «f  Slsndftle  Bsuwtt's 
l»ttbliahed  works 
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[H.  H.  S.] 

BKXnCCI.  an  Italian  basso  eiuaged  at  Vienna 
in  17VS3,  app^red  in  London  m  T788  as  first 

Initio;  but,  nntwithst-indini;  his  fine  vnice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  admired  as  he  deserved. 
He  sang  one  more  seewa  han,  afpeariag  as 

Bartolo  in  Paiaiello's  'BarUen^*  and  as  Zefiro 
in  Gazzauij^'ha's  '  V^endemmia.*  [J,  M.  | 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI.  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  Barbier,  tlie 
mosio  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Academie 
Boyale  de  Musiquo  Sept.  3,  1838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  what  itt 
author  caUs  '  one  chute  6clatante.'  It  was  per- 
fotmed  at  Oovent  Garden  ('grand  semi-seria,* 
ia  ihvea  acta)  Jina  35, 1853. 

BERALTA,  an  Italian  soprano  singer,  en- 
gaged at  London  in  1757.  iahe  saqg  the  part 
of  '  Deceit*  in  HaadeTs  last  Ontario,  <The  Tri- 
umph of  Time  and  Truth,'  at  its  production  at 
Coveut  Garden,  March  ii,  1757,  and  at  the 
suhseqiMttt  perfbnnanoea  of  It.  [J.  H.] 

T^ERBIGUIER,  Benoit  Tbakquillb.  famooi 
flute-player,  Iwm  Dec.  21,  1782,  at  C'uderousse 
in  the  Vaucluse ;  intended  for  the  law,  but  the 
love  of  music  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
from  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  Conser- 
ratoire  in  Paris.    IVom  1813  to  1819  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Paris. 
Aa  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
thenoe  by  the  Berolntion  of  1830  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voyt?,  where  he  di^  Jan.  39,  1838. 
Ab  a  pbyer  he  stood  in  the  fint  rank.  Uis 
conteinporsriea  praise  the  softness  and  pecSliar 
sweetnes.s  of  his  tone  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection of  his  Uchnimte,  As  a  oompossr  he  was 
very  ftrtile  in  miine  for  hit  instniment,  both 
60I0  and  accompanied — 1 1  concertos,  many  fan- 
tasias and  variations,  140  duos,  33  trios,  with 
quarteta  and  symphoniea.    Bnt  they  are  Teiy 
unequal  in  excellence,  generally  more  brilliant 
and  showy  than  really  good,  the  work  of  the 
rirtaoso  lather  than  of  tlw  mnaioiaa.     [A.  M.} 

BERCEUSI^,  a  cradle  song.  A  piano  piece 
coosistiiig  of  a  melody  with  a  lulling  rocking 
aooompaniment.  Chopin's  Op.  57  is  a  well- 
known  Lx:iinple.  Schumann  has  a  'Wiegenlied- 
chen ' — which  is  the  same  thing— in  the  Album- 
blatter  (Op.  1 34),  and  his 'SeUammeriied*  ia  a 
berceuse  in  all  but  the  Dame. 

BERCHEM,  Jacques  or  Jachet,  was  bom 
in  Flanders  at  the  comuienctment  of  the  16th 
century,  and  flourished  in  the  c  poch  immetliatt  ly 
preceding  that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  He 
passed  ^  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  1535 
to  1565,  in  the  serrioa  of  the  Dnice  of  Mantua^ 
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BERCHKM. 


BERGAMASCA. 


ftn«l  WM  called  by  tlie  Italians  Giachetto  di 
Mantova.  He  luiist  be  carefully  distinguished 
fiom  two  other  oompoBen».  Jachet  de  Buiu  and 
J:\cht  t  <!'•  Wert,  who  VwoA  in  TUly  at  the  same 
period  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  thne  ia  tiie  author  of  certain  pieces  which 
bcnr  the  name  of  Jachet  only.  His  motets, 
masses,  and  madrigala  are  to  be  found  in  the 
TMiooB  ooUeotions  printed  at  Venice  between 
th-  years  J 5, "^9  a^d  154?.  On**  of  his  chief 
productions  is  a  setting  in  four-part  music  of 
ainety-thrae  stanzas  of  the  *Ot»ndo  Furioeo' 
of  Ariosto  (Veni<  e,  1 561).  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

T5KPiKN?^TADT,  Gaktan.  The  name  of  this 
singer,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  no  record, 
appean  for  the  first  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
Arganto  in  TTaiKlers  'KlnaWo,'  as  revived  in 
I7»7i  >n  wliich  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
bmted  Bf^sohi.  After  this  we  do  not  find  him 
again  in  London  till  1723.  in  which  vear  he  sang 
in  Buononcini  B  '  Fariiact) '  and  Attilio's  *  Corio- 
hmo,*  M  well  as  in  the  '  Flavio'  and  'Ottone'  of 
HaM.!«  l.  In  the  next  year  he  performed  in  the 
•Veupasiano'  of  Attilio.  Buononcini'a'Calfamia,* 
■ad  Haiid«l*t  'QlvUo  Comm.*  Hii  name  does 
not  occur  again.  [J-  M.] 

BKKO,  A  HAM,  a  renowned  musio  printer  of 
Munich,  who«o  publications  extend  f5x>m  1540 
to  »bottt  1599.  His  great  work  was  the  '  Patro- 
cinium  TnnVii  .f published  under  tbo  patronage 
of  the  Dukes  ot  Bavaria,  the  fint  Tolume  of 
which  appeared  in  1573-  After  the  deatli  of 
Duke  Albreclit  V,  in  1579,  the  publication  was 
interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589,  when 
iho  MOond  series  appeared,  also  containing  five 
vnbiTnrs.  The  followiDg  IB  ft  list  of  thd  Contents 
of  the  entire  work  :— 


.\  XatlTlmif  CbriiU.  In  im\  mi*-  VenI  redrmptfr. 
t4.  I  Verimm  •'U«rliiiia. 


1  CiirhJ*  ItKlrmi^Uir. 
A  tuiiuorttH. 

KtrpliHh'  priTiin  murl. 

■'  IV.I'lllik*  t»rt  ttStmll. 


Tou  X.  ion. 

Ck4a  IMM. 

1.  Pater  noKrter. 

^  Mt*  ITilwriOOtdlSk 

S.  (J»i:'i<-iit  III  ftrUs. 
4.  NrM  qiil  >uin>i«. 
A.  I'lilvl*  «t  ninl<r«. 
flb  LwU  aiiima  mcA. 
7.  BMipsr  sum  'to. 

5  rnloBiL 

t.  MtwrieofMun  tHnnlnL 
la  Oaill  ondktam  vi  p«rt*i. 
11.  Onmhw  «lMD«Tt  >  \  ilo.). 

13.  mltil  'let  larrloiil. 
IX  Marlliit  rmtilin  ''ipta) 

14,  fturrfl  TI»<Tnln«. 

I".  \  i>lC««. 

L  Media  In  rlia  (2  i>tv 
i  Ante  tiM!  non  e!l. 
a.  rmifltpmloi  13  ptn.l. 

4.  O  (MorkMa  l>i»ml»a. 

a  In  Dm  palntarc  U  |iU.|. 
anetnmnttMlL 
r.  AsttuntlbltrallH. 

VOU  II.  1.5T4. 
O.  da  LaMo.  Ma»w«. 
I.  f  upcr  '  Ita  ''nw  tlotrfiit.' 

5.  „  Jluutam  '  Ct*(Uat  proptar.' 
I.  t,  4ai,*Sydiii«x<lMa.' 

&  .•IsBwiSTMls 

toil.  m. 

o.  da 
VIdt  aquam. 


OiBclam  Natall*  ChrML 

Do.  Haurrvctloiilk 
t>o.  Pe«iiepo«»«». 
Do.  Corporii  ClirUtl. 

VOU  IV.  ism, 

O.daUiN. 

Pa*>1o.  R  romni. 
Victual  niorritonim.  4  Wa 
LccttunU  matutlns. 

Daliiltviuie  Oiritti.  4«aa 

VOT,  V,  IftTfc 

O.  d'  1  n^* 

L  1ml  1  .  III.  4  tcic. 
'i.  M  TmhI,  -«  Vff. 
S.  Iml  Tonl.  &voe. 

W  Taiil.  5 

«.  4tl  Tojil.  B  roc 
7.  Stl  Tonl.  6  »oe. 

».  Tmi  Tirni.  fi  Ti»c 
9.  f^tl  I'.ii.i,  H  »oc. 
la  Tmi  Tonl.  B  Toc 

VOL.  VI. 
O  de  Lasso. 
1.  Super  '  I<it(e<  Maltrem* 

3.  ,.  ■  gil»l  'Im'.:  :l  a'tPtile.' 

4.  '  In  dl«  tribulal lonb.' 

i.  ••loMiilMiaBallMH.* 
1.  Tn  tfahificHi. 

vol,.  VII. 
(  Pranccicu  8a,ti>.   Ufficia.    Bat  6 
Tocum. 
1.  8.  Andrea  ApoMoU. 
%  Mtolali 

a. 


&  In  tommt  miaiA.  «  roc. 
7.  8H|*aal  Prato  Maifc 
h  iolHmifei  Ktmc- 

a  Clretim<'l«<oiibL.  d  too. 

10.  KplphanUr.  <*<  roc 

11.  riirir«r«l.iilt»  I'aiiH. 
11  riiri?ifn'l..i-i»  Marim. 
U.  lfaUttia<  Aputti'll. 
14.  AnnuntiattonI*  Marlia. 
1&  I)e  Cotnniuiil  8.  MarUe.  Con-  Otdt 

eeptUiM.  NatirUaUl.  Vbiti   ttrnv  rn>Atar. 
Hone  rt  rr>J«««tallOBa  tin-  '    r  Vnaln*. 
6etn  Maria*.  .  Loci*  emti>r. 

VOL.  Vin.   IW.  jl»t«f.»lMol  itl. 

RlaMat  Amoo.  Mw*i^  4  roc.  I  ••••"  c"*- 
1.  Supfrr  rt.  ra.  ml.  fa,  .ol.  la.  La. !     1'"^'  «.tr 


■<)l.  ti.  ml.  rv.  lit. 
2.  „  '  Tour  mi»  plalMr.* 
S.     •  <>iinr«  propera.' 
4.  n'Dtear 


lOha- 


8.  ProMtaMtii. 

yoi.n(.  1 

C»<ardaboelMf1la 

1.  Veaparttm. 

Alia  tntonatto. 
I.  TrtmiK  tnnoii 
!t  B«<«ndu<i  doi. 

9.  Tartlu*  do. 
A.  Quart  US  do. 
&  Qal&tmdo. 

7.  tvi>i^'>i"«  la. 

8.  Ortjivil*  ill). 

CondttorakML 


AJ  pr*r.  •  i.iittiaiW 
K«  more  dnctU 

Jam  l^r  qual<-niK 
JeMi  niia'lrac'narl& 

Vrttllti 

fi«!v>-  (■■''.3,  .\i<-«. 

Clanim  dwti'xjufilL 
Ad  oosoam  acui. 
Vita  Mactnruai. 


Vetil  rrr  it.ir. 
O  lui  li  >  V 
I'atiRT  liiiv-ua. 
flacrU  untrnulK 
Omditor  almr  »ltVnim. 


BERG,  GKonr.F.. 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch. 


Vol_  X.  1». 
Fm](WKt<  dl  fmle. 
XisM,  Biijer 

[F,ai 

German  by  birth,  wa.*  a 
In  1765  he  gained  the 
fir«t  priM  medal  awarded  by  the  Catdi  dob 
for  his  glee  '  On  soflest  hc<h  at  leisnre  lai  l.'  .ind 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  subsequent  veati. 
He  puUfshed  «nne  books  of  Miiiga  aang  at  Mary- 
lebone  Gardens,  at  wliich  ph»ce  in  April  17'^.; 
he  produced  an  ode  call^  "The  Invitation.* 
Thirty-one  of  h!a  gleea  and  oatcbee  are  indnded 
in  Warren'H  colleotions.  Tn  1771  he  was  orn^ni»r 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill*  near  Billing^ 
gate.  He  pubUdifld  senml  worics  f»  tba  crgut, 
pianoforte,  flute^  hofBe  olo.,  beaidee  thoaa  abore 
mentioned.  £W.H..H.] 
BERG,  JoHAWN,  a  music  printer,  bom  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Xurember^' 
about  1550  in  conjunction  with  Ulrich  Neuber. 
After  tlie  death  of  Berg  (about  1556)  the  oAse 
wu  ouried  on  by  Neuter  and  Gerlach.  [F.  G.] 
V>E  no  AM  A  RCA— in  the  '  Midsummer  Nighfci 
Dream,'  a  '  Ber^jomask-'  An  Italian  dance,  de- 
riving iti  iMine  from  Bergamo,  the  well-knovn 
city  of  Tasso,  Donizetti,  and  other  eminent 
Italiana.    It  is  said  to  exist  in  old  Italian  mtita 

According  to  Signer  Piatti,  him.mlf  a  native  of 
Bergamo,  the  characteriiitic  dance  of  that  iJi»- 
trict  is  of  the  following  nieanur^  lika  »  countr>- 
(Inneo.  but  qnicker,  with  ft  strong  MOSat  oa  tk« 

second  half  of  the  bar: — 


Signor  Pii^ti  has  himself  published  a  B«rp- 
nuMoa  ftir  Cdlo  and  Pianoforte  (op.  14)  whidi 
partakes  of  this  character.  :MendoIs<<^l,ii.  how- 
ever, in  setting  Shakspeare  s  '  Bergoinask  da&ce 
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between  two  of  our  company,'  has  givoi  the 
measure  an  entirely  difl'erent  turn > 


1 


[etc. 


V  / 

BER6EE,  LuDWio,  a  remarkable  pianoforte- 
player  and  gifte<l  cotnpoacr,  bom  at  Berlin  April 
iS.  1777,  and  died  there  Feb.  16,  1838.  His 
Uilent  showed  itself  early,  but  received  its  great 
impulse  firom  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Clementi 
at  Berlin  in  1804,  who  undertook  his  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Potersbui^.  Here  he  met 
Sceibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
his  playing.  In  181 2  he  visited  London,  and 
became  widely  known  as  player  and  teacher.  In 
1815  he  retumc<l  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  till 
his  deatii,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of 
his  time.  Mendelssohn  was  his  gpreatest  pupil, 
but  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  Taubert, 
wan  Henberg,  Henaelt^  and  Fanny  Uens^ 
MwctolMohn's  niter.  He  latterly  withdrew 
almost  entirely  firom  active  life,  owing  to  an 
overofiMtidious  hypodKmdriacal  temper,  which  in- 
terliBred  mach  with  his  interoonrse  with  society, 
snd  hindered  the  display  of  his  remarkable  ability 
aa  a  compoMT.  a  mass  of 

^'ood,  nay  even  nmsifaiUe,  mnsie— pianoforte 
pieces,  songs,  cantatas,  aud  unfinished  operas. 
Axomgct  bu  pabliahed  works  his  twentyHwvea 
etadee  are  eepedally  mentionaUe.  llieie  luvre 
been  lately  republished  by  BfmAop(  with  a 
preface  by  C.  Reinecke.  [A.  M.] 

BEUiGGEIST,  DER,  a  romantic  oi»era  in  3 
acta ;  the  story  from  Musaus' '  Rubezakl' ;  words 
by  Dbring :  music  by  Spohr  (op.  73,).  PMdiioed 
atCaasel,  March  34,  1825. 

BEBGOyZI,  BkmbosttO,  *  remarkable  liont- 

player,  born  at  Cremona,  1 790,  and  died  Oct. 
1840.  On  Oct.  7,  i8a4«  he  received  a  silver 
■Midal  from  tiie  Aecademi*  of  HOan  fin*  a  Talve- 

l;om.  [F.  G.] 

iJERr.OVZT,  Cablo,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Cremona.  Bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  iTtb  eentaiy,  he  worked  from  about  1716 

to  1755.  H(?  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stra-livnri, 
whom  he  ioiiutod  ver^  clo&cly  in  his  early 
efforts,  while  his  later  instrumenti  abew  much 
..riijiaality  an«l  rlinrn'-f'  r.  Their  form  and  tone 
are  eanally  bcautuul,  and  they  may  justly  be 
lankea  imBiedi*tely  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  J-->'«<»y>h  Gnarfieri.  lie  mn!*'  not  only  violins, 
bnt  altou  vioia.3  iiiid  ccUoe,  vvincii  liowever  are  now 
V.  r\'  rare.  His  son,  Micihel  Angtlo^  V*s  but  an 
indifferent  violin-ui  iker  [P.  D.] 

BEBIOT,  ChajiulS  Augustb  db,  celebrated 
vMhiM.  Bom  of  ft  noUe  BetgfaMi  Hunfly,  Feb. 
J  J .  1  "^oj,  at  Louvain.  He  had  his  first  in.'itruction 
in  the  Tiolin  from  a  local  teacher,  named  I'iby, 
t  hii  gnardJan  after  the  death  of  mi 
wad  made  meb  rapid  pwgrees,  «I»t» 


when  only  nine  years  of  a^je,  he  sueeessfTiUy  per- 
formed in  public  a  couoirto  of  Yiolti.  He  him- 
self ascribed  great  influence  on  the  formaticm  of 
Ilia  character  and  tlie  development  of  hi^  Udent  to 
the  well-known  scholar  and  ]>hiloeopher  Jacotot, 
I  who,  though  himself  no  mu-sician,  imbned  hie 
younjj  friend  with  principled  of  perseverance  and 
self-reliance,  wiiicii  ho  never  livst  bight  of  throiigli- 
out  life,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
contributed  to  make  him  attain  that  profioiencj 
in  his  art  ou  which  hia  fame  rests. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Parb 
and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  gome  time  under 
the  advice  of  Viotti  and  Baillot,  without  actually 
being  the  papQ  of  either.  After  a  short  time  hie 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  great  success. 
From  Paris  he  repeatedly  visited  EngUnd,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  brilliant  reception.  His  iirst 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  took 
place  on  May  i,  1826,  when  he  was  announced 
as  '  Violon  de  la  chambre  de  sa  Majesty  le  Roi 
de  France.'  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
nominated  Solo -Vidinist  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  whicli  appointment  he  lost  by  the 
Re^lution  of  1830.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  and  gave  ooooerts  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  famous 
singer  Mttria  Malifa«»n»  whom  he  maivied  in 
1835.  At  this  time  De  BMot  wae  univeradly 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
vioUaista.  After  the  sadden  death  of  his  wife  he 
relived  to  Brusads  in  1836,  and  ^d  not  appear 
in  public  till  1S40,  %vhen  lie  undertotjk  a  tour 
through  Geimany.  In  1843  he  was  apDointed 
Prefoasor  of  violin-playing  at  the  Bmsseu  Oon* 
Bervatoire,  an<l  remained  there  till  iS.^:.  when 
the  loss  of  hie  eye.sight  caused  him  to  retire.  He 
died  at  Louvain,  April  20,  1870. 

De  Beriot  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  modem  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing,  aa  ^BstitigidBhed  (ram  l3ie  cta—ical  Paris 
school,  represented  by  Viotti,  Kreut/er,  Kode, 
imd  Baillot.  lie  was  the  first  after  Paganini 
to  adopt  a  great  variety  of  brillhnt  efiwta  in 
the  way  of  harmonics,  arpeggios,  pi/jtic.ito^,  etc., 
Bi>i«-t fifing  to  a  certain  extent  the  severity  of 
style  ami  breadtii  of  tone,  in  whieb  the  old 

French  gehotd  exeelkd.  IILs  playing  V  as  tlis- 
tinguished  by  unfailing  accuracy  of  into.iaiion, 
great  neatneea  and  fiwiUty  of  bowing,  grace, 
eleganoe  and  piquancy.  Tlis  composifionH, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  eujoyea  geueral 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  valoe  as  wwkB 
of  art,  abound  in  ple.ising  melxlie.^,  have  a 
certain  easy,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 
bring  out  the  diaracteilrtie  eflbota  of  Ae  inalni< 
ment  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  The  in* 
fluence  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Anber  on  the  otiier,  are  dearly  vldfale. 

Do  Beriot  pul)liMhed  seven  concertos,  eleven 
airs  varies,  several  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
piano>  violin  and  vioIoneoUo,  and  togeChor  witii 
Osborne,  Tlialberg  and  other  pianists,  a  number 
of  duos  brilliants  for  piano  and  violin.  He 
ako  wrote  ft  rather  fUHbse  book  of  tutmetioiw 
<Eoole  tnaioendentale  de  Violoii.' 
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Henri  Vienxtemps  is  the  most  distingnished 
«f  hi>  nomertNu  pnpili.  TSh  wen,  Gharlw  de 

Bcriot,  is  a  gixx!  piariiht  [!*•  I^O 

BERLIOZ,  Hkctob,  born  Dec.  ii,  1H03,  at 
Ia  C6te  Saint- Andre,  near  Grenoble,  France ; 
died  March  9,  1 869,  at  Paris. 

He  vtanda  »kiin« — a  colossus  with  few  Mends 
•ad  no  direet  ftllowem ;  a  marked  indiriduality, 
original,  puissant,  bizarre,  violently  one-«i(lwl  ; 
whose  influence  has  been  and  will  again  be  felt 
fve  snd  wide,  for  ^tk^mI  and  for  bad,  bnt  cannot 
rear  di8cn'i>kia  nor  fonn  a  school.  His  views 
of  muflio  are  practically  if  no*,  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  smiiMiit  composers  and  executants 
hinof  P.eetli  iN  en ;  and  if  interpreted  cum  grano 
$aiu  his  very  wittdsoonld  h«  and  m  micbwords 
whieh  tow  mnridaas  wonld  Iteritate  to  adopft. 
Take,  forexamjile,  tht  following  sentences,  written 
at  long  intervals,  yet  forming  a  sort  of  pcofessian 
.  of  ftiili,  to  which  Bcrlios  dun^  wKhottt  flinch* 
ing  tliroiighoiit  the  wb 'lo  nf  hia  long  career: 
^Musique,  art  d'emoovoir  par  dea  otanbinaisons 
do  ■OM  les  hommes  Inte1Kg«nto  et  dou<s  d*organeo 
spiH-iaux  <  t  i  x«  n  <'s.  .  .  .  r,:i  musique,  en  s'asso* 
oiant  h.  dea  idces  (^u'elle  a  mille  moyens  do  &ire 
naltre,  angmeoite  I'lniensltd  de  son  action  do  tonto 
la  puifMiance  dc  c*-  (ju'on  a]i|icllc  la  poesio  .  .  . 
r^iuiisaant  k  1a  fois  toutes  ses  foroes  sur  I'oreiUo 
qa^ello  diftnn«^  ot  qn*cUo  offense  habtkanent, 
«ur  le  B\>t> me  nurvoux  'jii't-llt;  surexcite,  sur  la 
circulation  du  sane  qu'elle  accel^,  snr  le 
oervean  qn'oUo  embraoi^  sur  lo  ooenr  qnMlo 
j^onflf  ft  fait  battre  h  coups  ml.uMt'tf,  .H\ir  la 
pensfie  qu'elle  agrandit  d^esurement  et  lance 
dans  les  r^ffiona  do  Fin&d :  oik  agit  dans  la 
sphire  qui  Tui  est  propre,  c'c»t-?i-dire  sur  des 
etres  chez  lesquels  le  sens  musical  existe  re* 
oUenMnt.'  ('A  timTenoliMita,*  p.  i.) 

1'  rl:  z's  startling  originality  a^<  a  "musician 
Tv»U  upon  a  nhysical  a^d  mental  oiganisation 
veiy  dinerent  fiwm,  and  in  somo  reepoeto  superior 
to,  that  of  other  eminent  mar^tfrn  ;  a  most  anli.iit 
nervous  temperament;  a  goi]geous  imagination 
inoMiantty  activo,  heated  at  umm  to  the  ^rergo 
of  insanity ;  an  abnormally  snbtli'  .'ind  acuto 
s^nso  of  hearing ;  the  keenest  intellect,  of  a 
dissecting  analysing  tnm;  the  moot  Tiolent  will, 
nuuiifesting  itself  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise  ni  1 
daring  equalled  only  by  ita  tenacity  of  purpouo 
Mid  iadonitignble  perseveranoe. 

From  first  to  last,  from  the  'Onvcrtnre  des 
FrancH  Jugea' and  the  'Symphonic  fanta-stique* 
to  *  Lea  Troyens,'  iVrlios  alrove  to  widen  the  do- 
mains of  hiH  art  ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied  and 
intense  piuwions,  and  the  suggestion  of  distinct 
dramatic  ticsenee  end  ntnations,  ho  tried  to  attain 
a  more  intimate  connertion  bf  twwn  instrnrncntal 
music  and  the  higinebt  potitry.  i^tartin;;.  as  he 
did,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  no  one  nixd  be 
Rurpriped  tbnt  he  occa6«tonally,  Tiny  perhaps  fre-  1 
queiitly,  sailed  beyond  hi«  mark ;  and  that  he  ! 
now  and  then  made  violent  efforts  to  compel 
music  to  say  somcthin^r  which  lies  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  liut,  be  this  as  it  may,  his 
occatiional  fiiilures  do  not  render  hii  worb  leas 
intereitiiig.  nor  lest  astoniahing. 


BerlioK  waa  one  of  the  nMMt  oncompromisins 
ehanpioBs  of  what,  for  want  of  n  better  naoM. 

has  be^n  dubbed  'programme  music'  In  bis 
'Symphonie  fantastique'  with  its  sequel  'Lelio^* 
and  in  'Borneo  ot  Joliotte/ elabonite  effixtaan 

niade,  by  means  of  pn  fgramniei*  and  su])ervTi5^w 
tions,  to  force  the  hearers'  imagination  to  dwell 
on  certain  exterior  eosnee  and  ritoatiani  dazing 
the  ptrogress  of  the  uiuaic ;  and  these  eSbrUi, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  always  sncgeesfrtl 
One  either  loaee  the  mndeal  tiiread  and  hm  to 
fly  to  the  programme  for  explanation,  or  one 
dreams  of  the  programme  and  misses  the  music. 
The  really  perfect  spedmona  of  Berlios'a  iaetm- 
mental  works  are  in  truth  those  in  which  tbe 
music  speaks  fur  iu*elf,  and  tbe  pr<^;nMmne  or 
supmcription  may  be  dispeued  with.  Snoh  arc^ 
for  instance,  the  'Sc^ne  aux  champs'  and  the 
'M*rohe  au  suppU<»'  in  the  'Symf^umie  £aa- 
taatiqne,*  tlio  'Hanbo des  Pelerins'  in  «Hanld/ 
the  OvertTTres  to  '  King  Lear,'  '  Benvenuto  Ooi- 
liui,'  'Camaval  Aomain,'  '  Le  Cors&ire,'  etc 

From  a  point  of  view  certain  uf  Ber« 

lioz's  attainments  are  phenomenal.  Tbe  gigantic 
proportions,  the  ^r^diose  style,  the  imposing 
weight  of  those  long  and  broad  bannocue  and 
rliythniical  professions  towards  some  end  afar  off, 
tbe  exceptional  means  employed  for  exoeptioo&l 
enda — in  awwd,  tiia  oolossal,  cyclopean  aspect  ol 
certain  movements,  such  as  the  'Judex  crtsirns" 
of  hii  '  Te  Deum,'  or  tbe  '  Lacrymoe>a'  and  '  lJu?i 
ins'  of  his  'Kequiem,'  are  without  parallel  ia 
musir^  art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  rhythma,  and  the  surpassing  perfectkm 
of  his  instrumentation,  are  points  willingly  oon- 
coded  oven  by  Ctrlior'sj  8tavinche»<t  opponent*. 
Aa  far  as  the  tecluiique  of  instruuientatian  u 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  aMorted  that  he  treats 
till)  oD'hestra  with  the  same  gitjir^-nn-  '?  ir:r  »  and 
ab.solute  niant'-ry  with  which  i'agumui  irf)iated 
the  violin,  or  Li.-zt  tlie  pianoforte.  No  «» 
before  bitn  had  so  dearly  realised  the  intli%-iduality 
of  each  particular  instrument,  its  rvtiuurcus  aud 
capabilities.  In  his  works  the  equation  betweea 
a  particular  phra.ic  ami  a  jiartlcuhar  im<truTn^nt 
is  invariably  j>crf«jct ;  tiud  over  and  above  tiiu, 
his  experiments  in  orchestral  colour,  his  oob- 
bination  of  single  instnnnent:*  with  otbora  $0 
at*  to  form  groups,  and  airain  Iua  corubiuatioo 
of  aafnal  aapanto  gronps  of  itustruments  with 
one  another,  are  as  novel  and  aa  bcantiful  as 
they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  ta/m  tendar  and 
delicately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape  and 
diction  Uum  certain  of  his  songs  and  choral 
piecea  the  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursul?, 
'  Vous  soupirez  Madame,'  from  •  Beatrice  et 
B^^nedict,'  and  single  numbers  among  hia  '  Smi* 
d'et«^'  and  '  Irlande.'  Nothing  more  touchinij 
in  its  simplicity  than  '  L'adieu  des  bergeis '  sod 
'Le  repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille,'  from  '  L'£u£uKe 
du  Christ.' 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Beriioz's  works  firom 
which  many  of  his  a<Imirers,  who  are  oertiunly 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  musical  milkso]«. 
reooil  with  imfciactiTe  aTocaioa.  One  moat  diaw 
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(he  line  soraewlicje,  and  the  writer  would  urnw 
it  on  the  hithenide  of  such  movements  as  the 
•  Orgies,'  which  fonn  the  finales  of  the  '  La  Syin- 
phouie  &ntaistii{ue'  and  '  Haruld  en  Itaiie,'  ur  the 
chorus  of  dedla  in  IIm  *PimMtfim  d«  Faust.' 
BkxkUhixsty  delixiotu  passion  such  ii  here 
dflplcted  may  have  been  excited  by  gladiator  and 
wild  beast  shows  in  Roman  arenas  ;  but  its  rites, 
whether  reflected  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
(tainting,  or  music,  am  asmrsdly  IIKM  lioBOtttM 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  On  the 
oth«r  Itaod,  it  cannot  be  orerlooksd  that  these 
wamm  wpwliSMeibie  pieoee  oootain  mum  of  tlMir 
autlior'd  uiwt  ahtonifhint:  technical  achievements. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  icx  the  stage, 
ean  hope  to  Vkw  hy  bis  oompontkiw  in  Fnnoe ; 
at'vttrdingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 
'metier'  of  beneticiaire — to  ooodoeting  concerts 
«f  hiaown  mnsio  wfaenever  and  wherafver  Im  eonld 
get  a  chance,  and  to  journalism,  '  feuiUetomsm." 
A  note  of  bitter  complaint  at  the  tortures  hardly 
to  be  borne  which  the  'compie  rendu'  en  matters 
musical  he  ftimished  weekly  durini,'  a  space  of 
twenty  years  for  the  '  Jourioal  des  Debate'  en- 
tailed ea  Un,  run  thnrngh  aU  his  prose.  These 
newjqiaper  ecrapg  made  a  name  for  their  author 
aa  the  furouiust  uiuaical  critic  and  one  of  th<;  ino^t 
brilliant  of  French  journalists ;  whilst  the  p^^r- 
fection  of  ftylo  and  graphic  narrative  of  liis 
Memoires,  have  proved  him  tlie  equal  of  the 
best  modem  prosateurs.  Kretichinen  only  can  say 
whether  or  not  bin  verse  i«  likely  to  live  by  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  muiic  to  which  he 
wedded  it.  in  'L'En&noe  du  Chrtet»*  'BteUiee 
et  Benedict,'  and  '  Les  Troyens.' 

Berliot  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  respect,  down 
to  the  smaUest  details,  by  h^ut.  and  he  has 
alwaj*  and  Tery  frequently  spoken  of  them  with 
contagiouit  enthusiasm  and  conviiiciiii,'  elotjuenco. 
Yet  be  was  by  no  means  an  erudite  musician, 
hie  knowledge  heiiig  rsetricted,  like  that  of  moit 
nu  n  of  :,^<  niuH,  to  the  range  of  bis  personal 
sympathi^.  Of  Handel,  Iboh,  Paleettioa^  he 
kneir  little,  aiod  «t  timet  epoke  in  a  muuwr  to 
lay  bare  hi.'4  iu^noranoe. 

Berlioz's  father,  a  pfaysioiai^  wished  him  to  fol- 
kmrdMaamecaraer.  Ateighteanyearsof  age,and 
much  JigJiinst  hi.s  will,  he  w.im  fteiit  to  I'ari.-*  as  a 
student  of  medicine;  music  however  so  engrossed 
him  that,  though  he  attended  lectares  and  tried 
bard  to  overcome  hi»  repugnance  to  the  dissecting 
room,  his  anatomical  studies  came  to  nothing, 
and  he  entered  the  GcmserTatoire  as  a  pupil 
of  Lfes^Tieiir.  aftf;r  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
pareuta.  who  ^tupped  supplies  and  forced  him  to 
earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
of  an  ob^c.irt-  theatre,  Le  Gyninxse  Dramatique. 
At  the  Cunservatoire,  which  lie  once  left  in  a 
huff  and  re-entered  as  a  member  of  Keicha's 
VLisse  de  contrepoint,'  he  met  with  little  <:ncou- 
ru^'ement  from  the  dons,  to  whom  hits  ijcntiments 
and  beliefs,  his  ways  and  wwfca  were  more  or 
loM  anti  pathetic ;  and  he  was  positively  hated 
by  the  director,  Cherubini.  So  that,  in  spite  of 
hie  Biowt  reniariiaMe nttMmiwto  (tlie  'OnvnttoM 


I  dea  Fran(»  Juges'  and  the  'Symphonic  fantas- 
tique,'  whioh  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at  the  Con> 
scrvatoire,  are  more  than  s<i!fr>f-i-:'ut  to  show  that 
he  wati  then  already  the  nuu-.tor  of  his  umaters^ 
Cherubini  of  OMitae  excepted)  it  was  only  after 
having  been  repeat<^-dly  j. lucked  tliat  he  was 
permitted,  on  tlie  fourth  trial,  to  take  a  prize  for 
composition.  In  1838  he  took  tlie  second,  and 
at  last,  in  1830,  with  the  cantata  '  SardanApalo,' 
the  first  prize— the  'Prix  de  Rome' — to  which 
is  attached  a  government  pension,  supporting  the 
1  wiuur  three  years  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  Parii,  flndlng  it  difficult  to  live  by  com- 
j>o8int,%  he  was  driven  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
contributions  to  newq[>aper8.  and  Inr  occasional 
conoerta  end  mnnoal  lestovals.  whioh  he  organised 
on  a  large  scale.  The  story  of  his  v  iolent  and 
eooentxio  paaaioa  £ar  Miss  Smithaon— an  In»h 
aetrM  who  oame  to  FlMii  with  an  English 
troui  e,  and  made  a  sen»ution  as  Ophelia  and 
j  Juliet,  whilst  the  enthusiasm  for  Shaka|>eare, 
I  kindled  by  Vietor  Hugo,  was  at  Its  height — is 
minutely  told  in  hU  'Memoiresi,'  published  after 
his  death.  That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint 
j  of  the  misery  he  eabsequeutly  endured  witii 
her  as  hU  wife,  the  prolon;,'ed  fits  of  ill  health, 
ba<l  temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she  was 
subject  to;  ft  idle  how  disgracefully  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  lauded 
'  her  to  the  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophelia 
alter  the  pieiido-enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  had 
blown  over;  how  ?hf  fell  from  her carria;^'e,  broke 
a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more ;  how  lit^r  losses 
as  the  manageress  of  an  unsucce!<-<ful  theatrical 
venture  crushed  him,  and  how  they  uhimately 
separated;  Berlio^  with  Bcrupuli>ii3  tidelity,  sup- 
plying her  waati  OOl  of  his  p^KT  pittauoo  as  a 
contributor  to  newspapen  np  to  her  melancholy 
death  and  interment. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthunasm  akin 
to  adaration  (for  instance  by  Paganini.  who, 
•Her  hearing  the  'Symphonie  fanta.stiqnc'  at  the 
Conser%-atoiro,  fell  on  his  knees  before  BerUoz, 
kiiied  his  hands,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a  cheque  Ibr  twrnity  thonsaad  francs), 
I  always  much  talked  of.  but  generally  luisunder- 
j  stood  and  shamofuUy  abused,  lierlioi  was  not 
I  a  pc^ular  man  in  Amnoe,  and  Feririane  were 
'  curiously  BurpriHe<l  .it  the  success  of  his  long 
I '  Vovage  musicalt'  when  he  produced  his  works 
I  in  uie  principal  oitiee  of  Germany  and  Buasift. 

In  1S52  Bfrlioz  conducted  the  first  t-orios  of  the 
I  'New  Philharmoaio  Concerts'  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  June  35,  he  con* 
ducted  his  openk  *  BsnTeiittto  Cellini*  at  Goveiit 
Garden. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  profeesurship  at  the 
r  ii.v,.rvatoirc.  The  nKwle.-^t  appointment  of 
iiUninau  to  that  institute  in  1 839  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  d'HonnearwevetiieiQiddiatiiiotiottB 
that  fell  to  his  lot. 

Uis  published  works,  few  in  number  but  co- 
lossal in  thdr  pmportiona,  am  aa  Ibllowa: — 
Opk1.0amian4s"Wi(n(ltr.'  1  Op.  a  Osmtsn  Sw  *nsa(s 

0»1. BMtodlW^gwjJtMtM.'  ^j^jiji^^.jjjji^. 
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(I<<-<juirin<.  ImorCMiK  (If  cti»nl  »T««f  pluKi. 

llIi.C'l,.'  'Mar  11, mil  Mir  1»  (.'p.  'J!'.  'Vol  p«jiuli.'  l'*!!! 
mort  lie  reoipereiu'  NA|Mtlcuu,pour  grkuaU  cixsujs  aTtc  orcituUc  iiA 


t«  or- 


dioue. 
Op. 7.  'lataatotfllL*  Ik 

lodiM  poor  OM  toIzmm  OrdMstre 

oil  pUno. 

»>p.  H.  'KiTprle  caprlcr."  Kn- 
tnaiic';  pour  le  «iolon  atcc  orcli':!) 
tre  ou  piano. 

Ofi.  %  UC»rnaTa]Bonalii.Oii 


i«  4' 
Aw 

d'orehriitre.' 

I!.    •Sarah  U  lulgncuic' 
B«lU>ia  i  troll  clxBun  mne  or« 


•bcbef 


Opi  U  'X*  Oivllfih,'  Binrto 

paw  awna  loprwio  ■▼<«  orchertrr. 

Op.1S.'FleandcsL*iu)«*.'  c'Ium 
tnalodict  pour  une  roii  »t«ic  pUiin. 

*ip.  K.  '  Kpltode  (le  la  Tir  d^in 
artUte.'  Brmphooto  {aaUiUqus 
M  clfjq  part  let. 

Op.Ubtik  Lelle.oaLerctoariU 
VI*.'  ItaodniM  Irriqna.  3*  panic 

Op.  K.  Grands  trtnpboDle  funA- 
br»!  ct  trlniiiph«lc  pour  rrandr 
harmoiilr  n.ilitaire.  afae  on  or- 
Ch«Wr«  <riii«lrii<ii«ati  A  QOtJfl  ct 
OD  cbcmu  ad  libit. 

Op.lfc'Bu<oM«iIlrito'  «PB- 
fiieato  m  4  partlM,  SMe  n  alto 
principal. 

«ip.  IT.  'Iloir.t-o  et  Juliette.' 
Frnipli"')!'*  dramatiqiM  arrr 
eboMirs.  de  eh— tttlWfcitue 
M  recUalK  chanL 


France.) 

ijp.  a.  

Op.  tt.        Dmub.>   a  troU 

chceun  avM  oreheftrv  «(  ortna 
conccrtanta 

<'p.  •£(.  "BenTenuto  Cellini/ 
(>l>rra  en  troll  act«*.  Parulei  de 
L«uD  de  M'aUlj  et  Au«iut  BarblAr. 
(ftftmoo  da  pitao.  ParU.  Cbon- 


Mtodt  Mr  It  Hart  <iO|*ilk 


(>p.Si.  ' 
partiei. 

Op.  25.  'LnEnhLOOs  du  ri,,,,t.' 
Trtlofieflacria.  L '  U  lansc  d'lle- 

I.  'lA  Mil  «•  ■■n>*<>-' 
a.  'rarriffaiBala. 

Op  -y,.  •  I.'Impfcriak.'  cantale  i 
itui  rhfpunel  orehe«trt. 

■LeTt:ini'l<Miiilven«l.'  Chosur  4 
quatn-  v  iii  vt  iii»n<>. 

Prieredu  MaUo.'  ttioMir  Adetu 
rolz  et  plaoo. 

La  bella  babean.'  Conla  p«B< 
daat  l*of«n  ATM 
*!•  Chanwur  ' 
le  bauc  plaiMk 
'L'InvllJiUiiiii 
OrclM>»tr»tJuri. 

'  Marri:s  M.ir.  >-nhm*  4i  lb  At 
Merer.  Urdiestralloo. 

poor  'la  IM- 


Blatriaa  at  Bkiadlct  •  0(4ra 
en  dans  acta*  Imlt^  de RixVi  m  "  irr . 
Parolei de  Hector  IVrli.ir.   n  artl- 
timi  <le  piano.   I'ari<.  lir&iiduiLi 
'Lea  Trureui.'    roima  Ijrlqu* 
nnrMMt  Ol'taprltada 

f  am  mnm  mtwu  a 


Besides  the  'Traits  d'instrumentation,'  with 
its  sequel  'Le  chef  d'orchestre/  included  above 
amongst  his  musical  works  op.  lo,  the  sub- 
joined literary  prodootiau  htsf  bam  umad  in 
book-fonii : — 


Voiletl . . .  MnSta  wat)  Vamotiw.  aomprenant  Ma  vav 
Baalllavcn.  Cluck  et  Weber,  2  Tolt.  tycv  etc;.,  liKS-lKfii  I*ar1«.  UmL 
Fkrta.  1M4.  KHtorlettM  et  tx^nea  mu«iealaa: 

Lkm  v>irMa  de  rorflmtia.  KB.        hm  niu<lrirn<  rt  la  mii«!i)ii<r. 

groMi^llM  Aa  lb  mWlt^T-  :  Advrrtivsl  hj  H  l  evy  frvp-l  Id 
Uj«.^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  U7!i.bulllolTetpubUihed. 

BERHUDO,  JvAW,  Iwm  near  AslMg*  in 

Spain  about  1510,  a  Franciscan  monk,  autluT 
of  '  Libro  de  la  declaracion  de  instrumentos.' 
Volume  I.  only  haa  been  printed  (OaBun%  1549). 
Soriano- FuerteH  ('Historia  de  la  Musica  espa- 
Aula')  6tat«ii  that  the  original  in  four  volumes 
is  among  the  IfSS.  ill  tba  Naitional  Ubraiy  »t 
Ma<lri(l. 

BEKNACCHI,  Antonio,  bom  at  Bologrna 
about  1690.  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  master.  During  several  yetm  be 
received  the  instruction  of  Pistoochi,  then  the 
first  singing  master  in  Italy,  where  thera  were 
at  that  time  not  a  few  ;  and  to  his  care  and 
akill,  as  well  as  to  his  own  apjilication,  genius, 
and  splendid  aopirano  Toioe,  the  young  Bemaodii 
owed  liis  early  superiority  over  all  the  otlit  r 
singers  of  his  day,  and  the  title  which  he  gained 
of  *n  Be  dei  oantalori/  PMa  aaya  that  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1722  ;  but  it  is 
mucli  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  years 
earlier,  tat  he  was  sinking  in  London  in  1716 
ia  the  opem  'dearie^  add  ia  Haadel'a  *Bi- 


naldo'  in  1717,  when  he  sang  the  part  of 
Gotfre^lo,  which  had  previously  been  sung  b^ 
Vanini  Boschi  and  Galecati,  two  liesnale  coutraiti. 
While  in  England,  his  voiee  was  thought  to  be 
weak  and  defective ;  but  he  covered  these  faults 
with  so  much  skill  that  hia  singing  was  always 
much  more  admired  by  mvriieiuis  than  by  the 
public.     He   remained  lure  ut    first  only  f>>r 
one  season,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy. 
Shortly  afterwaida  he  entated  the  aenrioe  of 
the  F-l('rt.>r  of  Bavaria,  and  8u1>sciin(  utly  that 
of  the  Emperor.    Bemaochi  now  altered  his 
styl^  making  use  of  an  embcoldatyof  ronhMleB, — 
a  great  innovation  upon  the  old  simple  method  of 
singing.    This  novelty  had  an  immense  success  ; 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  ^e  oUmt 
fiingeni,  in  spite  of  Uie  outcry  raised  by  the  pur- 
ists of  the  old  school    Martiuelli  and  Algarutti 
agree  in  blaming  him  for  aacrificing  expression 
to  execution,  and  for  '  opening  the  door  to  all 
the  innovations  which  have  debased  the  art.* 
ffmwanan  lehtea  that  Pistoochi,  on  hearing  liia 
former  pupil,  exclaimed  '  Ah !  woe  is  me !  I 
taught  thee  to  sing,  and  now  thou  wilt  "  play"  !  * 
The  'Daily  Courant'  of  July  a,  1729,  announced 
that  'Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  {>ersons 
to  {)erform  in  the  luilian  0{)era:  Sig.  Bemaochi, 
who  ia  esteemed  the  best  aiager  in  Italy etc 
The  WW  oompany  diaenlMulcMi  at  Borer  at  tiie 
end  of  September ;  and  the  Opera,  which  h:td  been 
dosed  for  eighteen  monthsi  re-wwned  December  a 
with  <Lolano,*  and  »  reviTal  of  *Toloaieo,'  in 
both  of  which  Bemaoohi  played  the  principal 
character,  foraaerly  suatained  by  Senesino.  In  the 
aeaaon  of  1730  he  aang  in  HandaTi  'Futenope^* 
after  which  he  returned  once  more  to  Italy,  with 
the  desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teach- 
ing hia  own  method.   Bal(  Amadori,  Hancini, 
Ouarducci,  and  many  more,  were  his  sch.olars. 
The  objection  of  the  purists  to  Bemaochi's  hori* 
ture  as  new,  has  no  foundation ;  for  theae  em* 
bt'llishnients  were  as  old  as  the  i^th  century-, 
and  were  only  developed  by  him  and  employed 
more  after  the  of  iaatrumental  music. 

He  was  also  a  good  composer,  having  learnt 
composition  from  G.  A.  Bemabei ;  the  Coiix>rva- 
toire  at  Paris  possesses  some  aoqgi  and  duets  of 
his.  Ue  waa  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Sodetk  Fhilarm.  of  Bologna  in  1722,  of  which 
he  became  Princeps  in  1 748  and  49.  He  died 
March  1756.    (See  Fauinelli.)  [J.M.J 

BEKNARD,  sumamcd  IL  tedbsco,  'the 
Grerman,*  is  said  to  have  been  oi^nist  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  \  enice  in  the  hist  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  to  have  invented  organ 
pedals.  The  caUiloLTuo  of  tlio  oi^ganhits  of  St. 
Mark — given  in  von  Winterfeld'a  '(labricli'  — 
contains  the  uauie  of  '  Bernardo  di  Stefauiuo 
Murer,'  aa  hariag  held  the  post  Cram  April  15* 
1445,  to  Sept.  a  a,  1459. 

BERNAKDI.    (See  Senesino.) 

BEENASC'ONI.  Antonia,  was  the  daughter 
of  n  TBlefr4e-ehamhie  of  the  Frinoe  of  WOrtem- 
bmg^  whose  widow  mairied  Andren '. 
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a  mnsic'inatter  and  compoeer.  From  him  AnUmia 
reeeived  voch  inrtraetiioii  m  mffioed  to  d«f«lope 

her  remarkaMt^  talt  nts.  Slic  niaclo  her  first 
appeanuice  at  Vienna,  I7<>4,  in  *  Alceste,'  which 
Glnek  had  writteti  exprcariy  fat  her.  SIm  after- 
wanjb  sjiir^  5t  various  Italiiin  theati^.  nnd  in 
i:  jS  she  appeared  with  Paocbierotti  in  '  Demo- 
lliimtev*  m  pwlioeuH  si  the  Opers  in  London. 

wa.^  thrn  r  'fofxl  nmsician  an'l  a  eorrei't  and 
ikilful  singer ;  bat  hor  voice  wa>i  not  powerfiJ, 
and  dM  was  past  her  prime.  She  was  a  good 
actress,  with  l)ut  an  indifferent  figure.  In  the 
next  season  hIiu  remained,  condescending,  as  it 
«ia  then  estflMifld,  lo  teke  the  part  of  'first 
wr>Tnan'  in  the  comic  opera,  which  sne  perfarmed 
*lniinibly.  In  1770-71  she  had  sung  at  Milan 
the  pan  of  Aspafeia  in  Mozart's  early  op  ra 
'  Mitridate.'  She  diclmsted  the,  powen  of  the 
boT  to  compoee  th»  9in  tar  her,  torn  requested  to 
»ee  what  she  was  to  sing,  to  which  he  iintintly 
a:.-c«ded.  8hm  made  trUl  of  a  piece,  and  was 
eharmed  with  H.  MoEwt  then,  piqued  at  ber 
if  rtrnfifli-noe.  gave  her  another,  and  a 
Uiirdj  ieftTiaig  Bcmasooni  quite  confounded  with 
»  nre  a  talent  and  wo  rich  aa  imaginaUon 
at  years  so  U;ii<lcr,  Shortly  afterwanlg  an 
enemy  ^Oasnariui  of  Turin)  called  on  her  with 
the  worde  of  the  Ubratto  set  to  diflhrant  music, 
nnd  endeavoured  t^i  p  n'uade  her  not  to  sing  the 
mmc  of  the  young  Mozart.  'She  absolutely 
wfiued  tids  wicked  penoai,  ht&ag  quite  over- 
'y>\-iyd  at  tho  air-  tlit»  yoTincr  ^uf^fstm  had  written 
t'»r  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  indinatiou.'* 
The  opera  hod  a  ptodigioiiB  •noceai. 

In  17S3  'BemaflcoTii  vra<(  nt  Vienna,  where  she 
had  ii»-ttlwi,  thun.h  not  t-ngagc-l  at  tho  Opera ; 
h»i  she  gave  a  few  |>erformaaoo«  of  the  '  Alceste' 
and  'Ifigtnia  in  Tauride'  of  Gluck,  and  of  a 
ccmic  opersk  'La  Contadina  in  Corte,'  which 
die  had  rang^  witb  tnooeis  in  London.     [J.  M.] 

BEllNKK,  Fbiedbich  WirncMr,  bom  at 
Breslau,  March  16,  17H0;  pupil  uf  his  father 
the  organiiit  of  tlie  Elimibetli  Church  there, 
niiihr  \vh<'t-e  tuilicm  In;  iinde  such  r.ipiil  progress 
ax  to  be  appuiuted  liia  sLtmitil&ui  at  thirlcea  yeai's 
of  age.  Counterpoint  and  composition  he  learnt 
from  Gehimie,  director  of  tho  choir  at  the 
Miitthaus  Church,  and  at  tin-  tsauiu  tiiuL'  £ivm 
Reichardt  the  cello,  horn,  bai«soon,  and  clarinet, 
which  last  iiulruuicnt  ho  played  in  tho  urcheHtra 
'»f  the  thcutre.  The  arxivjd  of  C.  M.  von  Weber 
in  Breslau  to  take  the  poat  of  anpellmebter  rous^ 
Bemer  to  fresh  exertions.  Weber  valti-  d  hira 
afi  an  excellent  pianoforte  Mod  clarinet  j/iaycr. 
In  181 1  he  and  Schuabel  were  summone<l  to 
Berlin  by  Zeltcr  to  master  the  netem  of  the 
Singakademie,  with  the  riew  of  eitahUahing 
bimilar  institutions  in  Brealau  and  the  rest  of 
Sikiia,  aaoh  being  the  wiab  of  the  Pruauan 
government.  Bemer  was  also  entntited  with 
the  Uusk  of  catali-;;uiiig  the  muHical  treasures 
of  the  suppressed  moxiasterics.  In  the  middle 
of  all  this  mUMHj  be  wtm  aeiaed  with  a  long 
and  Mikna  illB«w  wbidi  Mmoved  bim  on  May 

>  iitwou  x wan  UMn. 


0,  1837.    More  details  of  his  life  will  be  found 
m  the  'HauiAreund'  for  1S37,  No.  15.  Among 
his  numerous  pupiltt,  Adolph  HesKe  the  celebrated 
I  organist,  himaelf  also  de|>arted,  is  one  of  the 
most  remaricable.    He  left  many  compotdtionH 
.  both  for  voices  and  instrumenta,  but  bin  didactic 
I  writings  are  more  valuable — 'Grundregeln  dee 
(;i;*:tngc8'   (1S15),  '  Theorie   der  Lhural-zwia- 
chcnspiel'  (1819),  '  Lehre  von  den  musikalitichen 
Interpuuktion'  (1821).    Some  of  hia  songs  are 
even  now  very  popular^  o.g«  'Dotttachis  Hcnc 
Tcrzage  nicht.'  [F.  O."] 

BERNlLVfiD,  Christoiu,  capelkuuiater  a,t 
Dresden  ;  son  of  a  poOT  aailor ;  bom  at  Dantzic, 
ifn2.    Hi'  wa<?  so  poor  as  to  sing  from  door  to 
door  tu  kttp  hiuitetlf  from  starving.    By  a  Dr. 
Str:kMcb  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
I  he  studied  music  under  Balthazar  Eubex,  and 
'  the  organ  under  Paul  Syfert.    By  tlte  aid  of 
I  tho  same  benevolent  individual  he  was  enabled 
I  to  vitdt  Dresden  with  letters  of  reoonunendation 
to  U.  ScHOTZ  the  capeltmeuter.    There  hia 
fine  tenor  voice  so  far  attracted  the  noliic  of 
the  Kurfiint  at  to  induce  him  to  send  Bembard 
to  Italy  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  ringing. 
1  In  Konit!  he  became  intimate  witli  Curi^rtlmi, 
and  excited  the  enthusiaaw  of  the  Italians  by 
his  compoaitioni,  amongit  othen  a  masa  for  ten 
voii  »  s.    After  returning  with  a  party  of  young 
I  Italians  to  Dresden,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
I  Ktuffirrt  to  make  a  eeoond  journey  to  Italy. 
I  The  Italians    li  ■  Lad  returned  w  ith  liiin  however 
intrigued  against  their  beuefactor,  and  at  length 
compelled  Beruhard  to  rai%n  his  post  and  take 
a  cantorahip  at  Hamburg :  ten  ycarw  later  he 
waa  recalled  by  the  Kurtftrnt  .lohann  deorgelll, 
and  remained  in  Dresden  as  ca|><  Ihncister  till  liis 
death,  Nov.  14,  l6t)2.     His  facility  in  counter- 

I point  wa«  very  reniarkublc,  and  auuiu  extraor- 
dinary  inntances  of  his  ability  in  this  direction 
may  be  found  in  hiti  netting  of  the  Latin  hymn 
'Prudentia  i'rudeuiiaua '  ^Hamburg,  1669)  in 
I  triple  counterpoint,  as  weU  as  in  ^er  of  his 
works.  [I^'-tJ.] 

BEItNHARD,  Wilhelm  Chbutofh,  remark- 
'  able  aa  a  fintFiate  i)layer  of  the  works  of  J.  & 

P.Acn,  Ixith  for  otgan  and  j-iano.  Bom  at  ShaI- 
feld  about  1760;  died  at  Moscow  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  in  the  year  1 7S7.     [F.  6.] 

BERNSDORF,   Eduabd,   bora    at  Dessau 
March   25,   182s,  a  jiupil  of  F.  Fchm  id-  r  at 
DcHeiau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  at  Ikrlin,  hii^  lived 
for  Uttny  yean  at  lA^iiwic.    He  has  published 
various  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  is 
chiefly  kuuwu  a»  editor  of  the  'Universal  Ixjxi- 
kou  der  Tonkunat*  (3  vohi.,  with  supplement, 
1856).  begun  by  von  Schladebach — and  also  as 
i  a  critic  iu  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
j  the  'Signale.'     Beraitdorf  is  a  thorough  con- 
servative, with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  modem 
efforts  in  music.   WiUiin  ms  own  predilections 
I  however  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  critic, 
{ though  a  certain  sevmty  of  Mpression  in  his 
I  reports  of  tiio  Le^aio  ooooerto  baa  brought  on 
I  bim  the  diiUko  of  many  moaiciaas.       [A.  M.] 
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BERSELLI,  Mattio,  s  «ele1»ttt«d  ItaHan 

tenor,  who  camo  to  Eiitrlainl  with  Seiu-sino ;  and 
with  him  made  his  fint  appearance  in  London 
in  Buonotudni*!  'Astartw,  Miyr.  19,  1730.  He 
San::  ii(.-xt  in  Deccmlx-T  of  the  Rame  year,  with 
Seueiiino  again,  iu  the  'Kadamisto'  (revival)  of 
lEbndfll;  and  in  1741  be  appeared  in  'Mmdo 
So^uvrtla,'  j\)int  wi>rk  of  Attilio,  y?rii>n(.nrini,  and 
Handel ;  in  the  '  Arsace '  of  Orlandini  and  Ama- 
dei :  and  in  the  anonymoot  *L*Odio  •  L'Amore.' 
Aftt^r  that  we  Ia«e  sight  <lf  Um*  [J>  M.] 

BEKTA,        Til  l  CNr)MR  OT  THK  HaBTXBERO, 

a  romantic  opera  m  1  a<  ts ;  wortL*  by  Edward 
Fitzball ;  music  by  Henry  Smart.  ProdlUMd  at 
the  llaymarket  Theatre,  May  16,  1855. 

BERTIN,  LODISE  Anokliqde,  born  near  Paris 
1805,  contralto  singer,  pianist,  and  composer. 
'Le  Loup  Garou*  (Paris,  1M37)  and  'Faust' 
(1831)  were  h«r  moat  auooeMM  openui,  though 
Victor  Hugo  bimidf  adapted  the  libretto  ibr  her 
♦La  T^'^meralda'  (1836).  Mile.  B«rtin's  iinj>er- 
feot  etudiei  acoonnt  fiar  the  cmditiee  and  irregu- 
larities to  be  finiad  in  b«r  mitingt  amoiuf  mmy 
avidenoes  of  geniiii»   She  died  Ap.  26,  1877. 

BERTTXT.  GTrsFrrK,  son  of  Salvatorc  Brr- 
tini,  a  iiiu.siciaii  at  I'akrrao,  burn  there  about 
175^;  a  oiiiiipo^er  of  church  masic,  and  author 
of  'Dizionario  .  .  .  dtsgli  scrittori  ili  musica'  (Pa- 
lermo, 1814),  which,  althuugh  largely  borrowed 
from  Cboron  and  FayoUes,  containa  Intentting 
ori?inAl  articles  on  Italian  musicians. 

BEBTINI,  Hjurai,  bom  in  London  179S,  a 
piannt,  the  last  member  of  a  mndcal  family, 
whirh  incluihjil  the  father,  bom  at  Tiiurs  1750, 
and  an  eider  brother  BturoiT  AU0U(>T£,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  dementi,  and  tnuned  Henri  after 
that  iri  isU  r's  method.  At  the  age  of  twrlvo  his 
iather  took  lum  for  a  successful  ocmcert-tour  in 
Holland,  the  Ketberiand^  and  (Germany.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  Enirland  and  Scotland, 
bat  in  i^ii  settled  finally  iu  Piuns.  As  a 
performer  ho  eaedDed  aiilco  in  phrasing  and 
exwntTon.  His  com|.'»9itions  (of  which  Ftitis 
gives  a  coiapkte  lidi;  were  excellent  for  their 
time,  but  his  chief  woric  Is  an  admirable  oourae 
of  studies.    He  died  at  Meylan,  Oct.  i,  1876. 

BEETINOTTI,  Tbrk8A«  bom  at  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  in  1776.    When  she  was  only  two 

years  oM  lier  [tarents  went  to  live  at  Xaplt-.-i. 
Here,  at  the  ago  of  ibor,  she  began  the  study  of 
musio.  under  uie  instmolion  of  La  Barbiera,  a 
very  original  arli~t,  of  a  type  that  ia  n  iw  nearly 
lost,  even  at  Naples.  At  twelve  the  little  Teresa 
made  her  fint  appear  MieOi  with  other  ehildi«n, 

at  the  San  Carlinn  th.'.itre,  with  ijreat  «'*"lat. 
As  aiie  grew  older,  she  showed  the  promise  of 
^reat  beauty.  Mid  developed  a  fine  style  of  rii^ 
ing.  Obtaining  engagements  only  too  e"i.<5i!y  she 
sang  at  Florence,  Venice,  MiUn.  and  Turin  with 
pro<ligiou8  success.  In  the  latter  town  ebo  mar* 
rit  1  I'.  lici  Kadicati,  a  violinist  anr!  ronipr«er  of 
imtrunicuUil  music ;  but  she  stiU  kept  to  her 
maiden  name  <m  the  stage.  In  1805  she  sang 
with  brilliant  sncosM  at  Vianna  fiar  rix  months ; 


bnt  she  then  left  that  city,  on  aeeennt  ef  poliUml 

evenu.  Iu  1^07  hhe  went  to  Munich,  and  wn:,- 
before  the  court ;  and  then  visited  Viflona  a 
seoond  time,  where  die  found  the  same  weleoas 

a«  l>ef"re.  An  en:.;ai:  ruent  from  I,<niia  Buona- 
parte, king  of  Holland,  now  reached  her  :  she 
aecepted  it^  and  went  to  the  Ha^ipie.  Beeeivbif 
projMwal.-i  from  ljf>xi(\i<\\  an^l  Paris,  she  preferred 
the  former,  whither  she  came  about  iSto-ll. 
Here  slie  waa  thooght  to  hare  a  plMsing  voies 
and  a  good  manner  :  ^  *  after  giving,'  sat i- fiction 
in  one  serious  opera,  *  Zi^ira,'  in  which  her  K»ng> 
were  written  fiir  her  by  her  husband,  she  was  less 
successful  in  a  !;r;conr] ;  npon  which  slie  took  to 
comic  opoca,  and  ptjjfuruied  extremely  well  in 
Mozart's 'Cod  Ikn  tuttc,'  which  was  adnteUy 
acted  in  every  pnrt,  tlie  other  eh.inicten»  hping 
filled  byCollini,  Ca.uvim,  Traoiucxzaui,  auvl  Xakli. 
She  abto  san*.'  in  the  'Flauto  Magioo'  and  a  revi« 
val  of  Guglielmi's  beautiful '  Sidagero.'  Catalani, 
however,  could  not  endure  to  be  surrounded  by 
so  many  good  pet  formers ;  and  tlic  situation  con- 
sequently became  so  unpleasant  that  haU  ths 
eompany,  including  Bertinotti,  seceded  lo  tiie 
Pantheon,  taking  with  thtMn.  as  'best  woman,' 
the  celebrated  Idks  Stephens,  who  there  made  hv 
d^but.  The  Eoenoe  bring  only  tvt  intsnttenos, 
operas  of  one  aet,  an  1  tlanciii;,'  mthout  ballets 
d  action,  the  perfurmances  were  not  veryattmct- 
iTe,  and  soon  oeased.  The  house  then  ctoed,  sad 
most  of  the  troupe,  araoiij;  whimi  wa.^  rtinotti, 
left  this  countiy.  She  now  returned  to  Italy, 
virited  Ocnoa,  ud  waa  neact  engaged  at  the  enl 
of  181 3  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon.  In  1 81 4  she 
turned  to  Bologna,  being  called  thither  on  family 
matters,  and  while  there  received  an  <M«t  from 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paris*,  which  nhe  accepted 
but  was  prevented  from  lultillin^'  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba.  She  thereiore  setvle^i  iii 
Bologna,  where  her  husband,  who  liad  obtained 
a  place  as  first  violin  and  profesaor,  w  a^  killed  in 
1833  by  an  aondent,  being  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage. She  now  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
continued  to  teach  singing,  and  formed  sevenl 
admirabla  pnpih.  She  died  at  Bokona,  Feb.  1 
1S54.  [J^.MJ 

BERTOLDI,  SiONOBA,  announced  July  ^  a, 
1729,  among  Handd's  new  company,  as  liaviag 
'  a  very  fine  treble  Toice^*  wai  in  reality  the  eos* 

tralto  IBkrTOLLI.  I  J.  M.] 

BERTOLLI,  Fbance.<<ica,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  the  end  of  September  1739,  was  s 

splendid  contralto,  and  '  al*  «  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts.'  She 
was  one  of  the  new  company  with  whieh  Handel 
opened  the  sea.ion  of  l7:ij-.',0,  and  api)eared  in 
'Lotario'  and  the  revival  oi"  'Tolomeo,'  and  in 
'Partonope,'  Feb.  44,  i7i\o.  She  sang  agrin  in 
'Poro,'  Feb.  2,  177,1,  witli  S<>n.  sin.>  ;  this  opera 
had  a  riui  of  lifu.^fcn  nights,  at  that  time  a  great 
luocees.  Bertolli  took  in  it  the  part  formeriy 
siin^'  by  Merighi.  Slie  took  part  in  the  revivaU 
oi  '  lioJcliuda  and  '  iimaldo'  in  the  same  season, 
and  in  the  new  operas,  '  Kzio'  and  'Sotsarme,'  at 
the  beginning  of  173a.   In  this  season  she  sang, 
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in  EngUah,  the  contralto  music  of  '  Esther,'  tlien 
performed  first  in  public  (April  3o),and  repcatc^l 
■z  times  daring  May;  au'l  hho  ai>[)6ared  in '  Acis 
and  Galatea,'  sung  partly  in  Eni^lish  and  pnrtlv 
in  Italian.  In  this  sattie  year  iihe  aliio  perfuniieii 
ill  'Flavio'  and  '  Alessandro'  by  Handel,  and  in 
Attilio's  ' Corinlanf).*  In  i;.'"  •'he  playfd  in 
'Ottoae,'  '  Tolnrneo.'  and  '  Uriuuuo,'  and  in  '  De- 
borah,' Handtl's  ^tcond  Fngl^f^*  oratorio.  Sho 
followed  St-nesino.  however,  when  that  sin^'cr  1-  ft 
Handel,  and  joined  the  uppotiitiQU  at  the  Lin- 
coln*! Inn  Theatre  :  she  gang  in  '  Onorio'  in  1 734. 
and  in  Vcraciiii'B  '  Adriajio  in  Siria'  in  17.^5,  as 
well  &8  in  other  piect^.  Ju  1737  she  returned  to 
HmmIoI  and  sang  in  his  '  Anninio,'  Jan.  1 3,  at 
('ovent  «;nrltn!:  'Giustiao,'  Feb.  16;  'Berenice,' 
May  1-  ;  i  a  rc'viv;d  uf  '  I'artenope.'  ller 
mmnt  ?  '  ■  r  <ccurH  .i^ain  in  the  libretti  of  the 
tim^and  her  afti;r  hist<>ry  is  unknown.  [.T.  M.] 
BESTON,  Henri  Momtait,  one  of  those  not 
mfireqaent  instances  in  the  Uitory  of  art  where 
a  di'Tintrrttshed  father  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
di^tinguialied  son.  Pierrti  Montan  Berton,  the 
Ihlhar,  composed  and  adapted  several  operas, 
and  wa.-<  Ivnovs-n  as  an  exeelkut  conduetur.  He 
held  the  position  of  eh^  d'orcltc><t  rc  at  the  opera 
in  Paris  when  the  fend  of  the  Gkukists  and 
l')L'cini.st!<  bejjan  to  r^o,  and  is  Kaid  to  liavo 
acted  as  peacemaker  between  the  hostile  partifs. 
His  SOB  BBVMwaa  bom  at  Paris  in  1767.  His 
talent  seems  to  have  bef  n  prnrocinus ;  at  six  he 
could  read  music  at  night,  and  became  a  vio- 
linist  in  the  orohestm  of  the  opera  when  only 
fifteen.  His  teaehci  of  c<  >tn}x)siti(m  were  Rey, 
a  firm  believer  in  Kauieau  M  theoretical  principles, 
and  Saochini,  a  prolific  composer  of  Italian 
operas.  But  this  in^itructicn  was  never  sys- 
tematic, a  defect  but  too  ditttincLly  viiiible  even 
in  the  maturert  scores  of  our  compoMT.  Hia 
musical  k(inwl(dL;e,  and  particularly  his  cxpo- 
rieiuce  of  dramatic  etfect,  he  mainly  derived  from 
the  performances  he  witnessed.  Hence  the  want 
of  indepfTiilent  featares  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  eometiuics  ditticult  to  distinn;^uiah  his  work- 
manslup  firom  that  of  other  masters  of  the  nench 
•choo!.  In  1783  he  lieearne  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mdlle.  Maillard,  a  celebrated  singer,  by  whom 
ha  had  aa  inegittmate  aon  Vuiifois  Bkrtok, 
also  a  composer  of  some  note,  who  ditd  in 
1832.  This  passionate  utt-ichiuent  t?eem,s  to 
hare  awakened  Ua latent  creativenass.  His  first 
work  was  a  comic  opera,  'La  dame  invisible,' 
written  about  the  time  referred  to,  but  not 
performed  till  four  yean  later  (Deo.  1787).  It 
is  said  that  the  young  composer  being  too  shy 
to  produce  his  work  it  was  shown  by  Mdlle. 
Ma  llard  to  Saochini,  who  at  once  recognised 
Berton's  talent.  This  led  to  the  connection 
between  the  two  musicians  already  alluded  to. 
Berton  made  his  public  d<5but  as  a  composer 
at  the  CkMioerte  Spiritiielt.  for  which  he  wrote 
scTOval  oratorioe.  One  of  these,  '  Absalon,'  was 
first  perfonn<td  with  considerable  success  in 
1786.  Bu^  he  soon  abandoned  saored  music  for 
the  mose  000  genial  sphere  of  oomio  opsxm.  In 
1787  two  dtawaHo  wofka— 'Lea  pwnieises  da 
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I  maria','e  '  and  the  alcove  -  name<1  '  P;i!r.o  in- 
I  vi.silile' — &aw  the  light  uf  the  stage,  and  were 
'  fa  \  o  u  1  ably  received . 

Tlie  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  periled 
I  did  uut  fail  to  leave  iu  traces  on  I'eiton's 
works.  His  opera  'Les  rigueurs  du  cloltre* 
owes  its  existence  to  thw  period.  In  it  the 
individual  ments  and  demerits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  fint  time— easy  Mid 
nnt'iral  melo<1y,  prt  at  »im[iIioity  mid  rl»-.irnes8 
I  oS  hanuuuiu  cuiubiuaiiuit»,  and  ttkutiil  handling 
'  of  (itage  effects ;  but  a  want  of  grandeur  and  true 
dramatic  dej>th,  a^id  frequent  slipdiod  str  rv't-iro 
of  the  eruieitiUcs.  Amongst  the  masterii  uf  reucli 
comie  opera  Berton  holds  a  respectaUe  but 
Uut  pre  eminent  position.  His  power  was  not 
EutHcient  to  inspire  a  whole  orgaui^m  with  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Hence  his  works  have 
di.-^appcarcfl  from  the  stage,  alUioqgh  asparate 
piecciS  retain  their  popularity. 

During  the  Reign  of  Tenor  Berton  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturers  of  that  article,  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  turn  poet  himself 
although  his  literary  culture  was  of  the  slightest 
order.  The  r^ult  was  the  opera  '  Ponce  de 
Leon,'  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1794.  Five  years  later  (April  15,  1799^  be  pro- 
duced his  chef  d'ueuvre,  '  Montauo  et  Stephanie,' 
a  romantic  opera,  with  words  by  Dejaure,  the 
librettist  of  Kreut^r^s  'Lodoiska*  and  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  fSu*  the  most  ambitious 
pieoe  of  its  oomposer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  eonsidered  so  formidable  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  execution  douLtful.  Some 
of  the  songs — for  instance^  the  beautiful  air  of 
Stephanie,  'Oui,  c'estdem^qverhymento* — axe 
still  heard  with  deliL,dit.  Edouard  Monnais,  in 
his  sketch  entitled  '  ilistoire  d'un  chef  d'osurreb' 
,  has  given  a  fiill  account  of  the  history  of  tlw 
work,  fouudf^l  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  composer.  Its  suooess  greatly 
advanoed  Berton*s  reputation,  and  freed  him 
I  from  the  difneulties  of  the  moiuent.  It  must 
'  Bullioe  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
,  celebrated  of  hb  numerooa  oompoeittottB:— 'Le 
Delire'  (1799),  'Aline,  ou  la  Keine  (!e  flolconde' 
(1803}, '  Ninon  chez  Madame  de  S^vign^'  U807), 
and  'IVanfofoe  de  Foix'  (1809).   He  also  wrote 

numerous  operas  in  eodju-ration  with  Mi'hul, 
Spontini,  Kxeutzer,  Boieldieu,  and  other  con- 
temporary composers,  besides  seven!  ballets. 

B€rt<m  waa  for  a  lonf,'  time  Professor  of  TTar- 
mony  at  the  Conservatoire ;  in  1807  he  became 
oonduetor  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Faria.  and  in 
1 81 5  was  made  a  member  '  f  thu  luKtitut. 
French  and  foreign  decorations  were  not  want- 
ing ;  bat  he  awmed  his  fame,  and  the  eveninur 
of  hi^  life  was  darkened.  In  iSaS  li  '  pn'T't-red 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Opin  Ck>uii(]ue,  to 
which  be  had  sold  the  right  of  performing  his 
works  for  an  annuity  of  3000  francs.  More<iver 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  new 
ewrrenta  <rf  pnblie  taste.  Bearini*i  nieoeas  filled 
hin  with  angnr-*  fosUng  which  ha  vented  In 
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two  pniTiphletR,  '1)e  U  Musfqne  ratoodqTO  «t  | 
dela  Musique phil'isnphiqiie"  (iSj2\,  and  '  Epltre 
iin  ceiebre  compositeur  Fran^ais.  prt^cedee  de 
quelqaes  otwerrstions  snr  1*  Mu8i({ue  mietaA' 
que  et  la  Mus'que  jdulasophique'  (1839).  TT»e 
celebrated  composer  is  Boieldieu,  who  was  by 
no  meaaa  pleMed  with  tiM  dedication  of  »  boi^ 
so  littlo  in  accorrlaiico  -witli  his  own  views. 
Berton  survived  all  his  children,  and  died  as  late 
M  184s.  [F.  H.] 

BERTONI,  FiBDniANDo  GmsKPn,  bom  at 

Salo  near  Venice  1727,  died  at  De^f^n^ano  near 
Brescia  iSio,  pupil  of  I'adro  Martini,  and  a 
oblebrated  composer  in  his  time  In  1750  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
seven  years  later  choir-master  at  the  Conferva  tu- 
rio  '  (lei  Mendicanti/  which  post  he  held  till  the 
•nppreesion  of  the  Conservatoires  on  the  faU  of 
the  Repnblie  in  1797.  His  first  opera,  'Orazio 
o  Curazio,'  appeared  in  Venice  (1746),  but  it 
was  not  till  the  production  of  '(Moo*  (1776) 
that  he  nttrMted  attention.  He  eompoeed  it  to 
til"  libretto  which  Gluek  had  set,  and  the  same 
singer,  Guadagni,  took  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  both 
operas.  In  C778  Bertoni  wm  munmoB«d  to 
Londnn  with  his  friend  Paochierotti,  and  Ijrought 
out  his  'Quinto  Fabio,'  which  had  been  sue- 
eevMly  prodnoed  at  Padna  in  tiw  mm»  J9ar, 
.and  was  equally  well  reoeived  here,  otrin^  in 
great  part  to  Paccliierotti"«  |»erformance  of  thu 
{>art  of  Fabio.  Bertoni  visited  London  again 
with  Pa^*chier(itti,  hut  the  rage  for  Saochini 
made  it  ditiiculL  for  any  one  else  to  giun  a 
hearing,  and  he  returned  finally  to  Venice  in 
1784.  Tn  the  folluwiniij  year,  on  the  dt  ath  of  [ 
Galuppi,  he  succeciled  him  as  conductor  ut  tJt. 
Ma^X  Hkoit  honourable  and  lucrative  post 
then  open  to  a  musician  in  Italy.  P.urney  (II int. 
iv,  514,  541)  describes  hiia  as  a  luan  of  ability 
and  ta^te,  but  no  genius.  His  works  (of  whiia 
F^tia  gives  a  list)  comprise  33  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  instnunental  compositions.  Little 
of  his  musio  haa  been  paUiihed.       [M.  GL  C] 

BERTRAXI),  GusTAVi:,  horn  at  Paris  Dec. 
»Af  18^  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes, 
where  he  devoted  bimaelf  to  tiie  etudy  of  andent 

TOUsic  and  history  of  the  organ.  This  learned 
and  clever  writer  has  contributed  to  Didot's 

*  Complement  de  TEncyclop^die,'  and  has  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  niii>-ic  in  'Les  Dcbats,' 

*  La  Revue  modeme,' '  Le  oS'ord,'  '  T^e  M^nestrel,' 
etc.  His  diief  worics  are  a  ])amphlct  on  Ancient 
Music  (Didot,  1862);  'Ives  Nationalit-'s  inusi- 
calee,  ^tudi^  dans  le  dramo  lyrique*  (1872); 
and  'Be  la  r^forme  des  Etudes  du  Chant 
au  Con^crvntoire'  (1S71).  M.  Bertrand  has 
orit'iiial  views  as  a  critic,  and  fiUs  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  arclueologj  in  the  'GemmiHsions 
des  Travaux  historiques.'  [(i.  C] 

BBRWALD,  Joaamr  Faizducb,  a  violinist, 
■on  of  one  of  the  chamber  mnaldani  of  ^e  King 

of  Sweden,  hnm  at  Stockholm  .Tuly  23,  1796, 
travelled  as  an  infant  prodigy*,  composed  a  syro> 
phony,  and  was  famous  In  Boada,  Poland,  Attatria, 
and  Gennaay  before  he  waa  ten  yearn  old.  Wm 


second  symphony  was  finished  in  Leipsic  in  1 799. 
In  1817  he  n^niu  travf  lied,  but  in  1819  returned 
to  Stockholm,  and  remained  there  aa  capell- 
maister  fOl  hia  death,  April  3.  1868.  Hiafliraa 
daag^ara  w«ra  ai^genef  aoma  lepntn.    [P.  Q.] 

BEPtWILLIBALD,  Giorgio  Giaoomo,  a  Ger- 
man singer  in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Highneea 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenbuiigh-Anspach,  waa  in 
London  in  1716,  singing'  in  Xicolini's  opera 
'Clearte,*  with  Bemacchi,  NiooUni,  Sohiavonetti, 
and  other  great  article.  [J.  M.j 

BESLEB,  Samuil,  bom  at  Brie7-on>tfae> 

Oder,  Dec.  15,  1574;  was  in  1605  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  '  sum  heiligeu  deist"  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  1695. 
The  library  of  St.  BerrdiardinuH  at  Preslan  con- 
tain-^  a  va&t  collection  of  hi«s  couipotiitious  for  the 
church,  in  wliich  he  was  very  prolific.  Amongst 
them  i  -  a  Passion  after  St.  Jbha»  printed  by 
Baumann  at  Breslau,  1O21.  |T.  G.] 

BESOZZI,  an  Tt.-\lian  family  of  distinguished 
wind'instniincnt  players,  (i)  Alessakdro,  a 
very  remarkable  uboi.st  ;  horu  at  Parma  in  i  "rxy. 
and  died  in  the  sei  vice  of  the  King  of  SarUirtia. 
at  Turin,  1775.  ( 2  1  II i s  brother,  AMtomo,  also 
a  celebrated  oboist;  bom  at  Parma  1707,  and 
aflerwanl<«  resided  at  Dresden.  On  the  death  of 
.Vlessandro  he  took  his  post  at  Turin,  and  died 
there  in  178 1.  (3)  Antonio's  son  Carlo,  b<»n 
at  Dresden  174  c;,  was  also  a  renowned  oboist. 
It  is  he,  m'corfling  to  F^tis,  whom  Burney  heard 
at  Dresden,  and  of  whom  (ii.  a7«  45)  he  gives  so 
detailed  and  &voarab1e  an  aoooont,  comparing 
him  with  Fischer.  (4)  A  third  lirotlier,  His- 
BONIHO,  a  famous  bassoon  player,  bom  at  Panua 
171.^,  waa  the  special  associate  of  Alesaandro. 
Piumey's  accoimt  of  tljc  two  hrothers,  and  his 
criticism  on  their  remarkable  duet  pcrfonuances, 
will  always  be  rrad  with  interest  (Freaent  State^ 
iii.  69).  He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Antonio.  (5)  Gaetaxo,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  brothers,  bom  at  Farma  1737.  also  an 
olioist,  first  at  the  Neajiolitan  and  then  at  the 
French  court,  and  l;u»tly  iu  Loudou  in  1 793,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  ho  waH  much  admired 
for  the  certointy  of  his  playing  and  its  cxqtiiKite 
finish.  (6)  HiH  son,  Hieruniho,  [ilayed  the 
same  insUnimcnt  as  his  father ;  Bumey  (iii.  34) 
heard  him  at  the  Concert  Spirltuil  at  Paris  in 
1770.  He  dietl  in  Paris  as  early  as  I  7^55,  leaviuj; 
however  (7)  a  son  who  was  flautist  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  (8)  His  son,  Lovm  Desibk,  bom  at 
Versailles  April  3,  1814,  carried  ofiT  many-  jirixes 
of  the  ConMwatoiMhaaditt  1857  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  [F.  G.] 

BESSEMS.  Aireoiins,  violinist,  bom  April  4, 
1806 ;  in  his  rfxteenth  ]pear  composed  motets  and 
chiirch  music,  and  in  1^26  was  a  holar  of 
Baillot's  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris;  in  1829 
one  of  the  fint  vioUna  at  the  Ttttttre  Italien. 
After  this  he  travelled,  returned  to  Antwerp 
for  a  lime,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teadier.  H«  oompoeed  mneh  for  the  voice  (both 
aolo  and  oboraa)  and  fyt  tiie  violin.        [F.  G.) 
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BEST,  William  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Car- 
Kde  (when  liif  Mutt  wm  m  MHeitor),  Angnst  1 3, 

l8a6.    He  recoived  hi.*  first  insrtruction  in  music 
£ram  Young,  orgaaiiit  oi  Uarlttile  Cathedral.  He 
intemdad  to  follow   the  profeuion  of  a  civil 
ecpnter  ivml  archik-ct,  hut  tl1.1t  pursuit  proving 
dusuusU'fui   ho   i,wheu  ia   Liverpool  in  1840) 
defcermitied  to  renew  hit  mosioal  studies,  and 
devoU'd  his  attention  to  ortjan  and  piftiuiforte 
playing.    The  study  of  the  organ  waa  at  that 
thsM  greatly  hindered  bjitadefeetive  construction, 
the  un^uItaLle  [ledal  conip!i.««s,  anil  the  mode  of 
tuning  then  in  vogue,  which  runduftd  the  per- 
fffr***«M<*  of  tbo  w<»^  of  the  great  organ 
composers  almost  an  impoosibility,  whilst  the 
number  of  professors  practically  acquainted  with 
tiie  works  of  Bach  was  then  extremely  small. 
H»ving  detenninod  on  »  rigid  oouzae  of  self* 
study,  and  forttmately  obtaining  the  nse  of  an 
or^an  of  ainulioruttHl  (•<)ii>*trucii(iu,  Bewt  spent 
inauy  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
organ-playing  in  all  ite  Imnidiei.    Hii  first  1 
or_-an   apjKiintineut  was  at   Pfiubr^jke  Chapel,  ' 
Liverpool,  in  1^40;  in  1847  be  became  oiguiisi  | 
of  tt«  drardi  far  tiie  blind  in  ihfti  town,  and  | 
in  the  follnwing  year  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
Pbilharmoiuc  Society.    In  1853  he  came  to 
LondoB  as  organist  of  the  Panoptiooa  of  Sdenca 
and  Art  in  Leiceuter  Square,  and  of  the  chnrrh 
of  St.  Martin-iu-tbe  Fields,  and  in  1854  was 
i^ppointed  wgatdai  of  Lincoln's  Imi  Cbapel.  He 
return**]  to  Livcrpoi.l  in  1S55  on  receiving  the 
*pfM»iiitiiieiit  of  tT^'auist  to  St.  (ieorge's  Hall. 
In  1S60  he  IxT.amr  orf,'aiiitt  of  the  parish  church 
of  Wallasey,  I'i!''r.riil;i  n',  mti.1  in  1863  organist 
of  Holy  Trinit_y   LIiuflLi  iieair  Liverpool.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Miincal 
Society  of  Liverpool,   and  in  187J   was  re- 
appointed organist  to  the  Liverpool  Philharmonio 
Society.    These  last  two  appointments  and  that 
at  St.  George's  Hall  he  still  holds.    Best  has 
composed  several  church  services,  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fu^uey,  sonata**,  ami  otlii  r  pieces 
for  tba  oKgan;  tea  pianoforte  pieoe«»  two  over- 
tana,  asd  a  oareh  for  OKihmttn.   Ho  la  also 

the  author  >>?  'Tlie  M'-dLru  School  fi>r  the 
Ox^an,'  1853,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in 
wUdi  aM  original,  and  'llie  Art  of  Organ 
■playing,'  th«-  hrft  and  ?«coonil  parts  publii^ed 
in  1S70.  but  the  third  and  fourth  yet  in  MS. 
Seat**  anragementi  for  tiw  Mgaa  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BET'TLER,  Eenjamiv,  bom  at  M.il.ILuisen 
near  Kit'urt  1792;  diL-d  there  1837  j  a  fri'-nd  of 
Forkel,  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  and  founder 
of  a  chorsU  s<Kii  ty  lor  im  n's  voices  at  M  dhl- 
hausen  (1830;.  Uc  ort:anir<<3d  musical  festivals 
in  his  native  town,  and  e^tAlilished  choral  practice 
in  the  schools,  publigliin;^  for  tlicir  une  a  collection 
of  '  Choral-melodieen  lur  «ia.<k  MUhlhausen  Ge- 
NB^baeb'  (MUbUuMMi^  1834). 

BEVIN,  Elwat.  an  eminent  theoretical  and 
practical  ma^cian,  the  date  of  whose  hirth  is 
unknown.  He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  re- 
Mivad  Us  miineal  odnrnticn  iiiid«r  lUUa.  Ao- 


cording  to  Wood  (Ashmole  MS.  8568,  106)  he 
waa  orgaitiat  of  Briitol  Cathedral  ia  1589,  Haw* 

kina  aaviH  it  wa.<?  upon  Tallin's  r<?cominrnd.ition 
that  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraordinary 
of  ttwChaMlBoyal,  June  3.  1589.  Hut  this  u 
an  error— he  was  not  admitted  until  .June  3, 
1605,  at  which  period  Tallis  had  been  dead  ju«t 
upon  twenty  years.  In  16.^7,  on  the  oiscovery 
that  Bevin  w  as  of  the  Koinish  j  erwi.r'wion,  lie 
was  expelled  thu  chapel.  At  the  j-aine  lime  he 
forfeitod  bis  situation  at  Bristol.  Wood,  who 
states  tbis,  refers  to  the  chapter  books  of  Bristol 
as  his  authority.  His  Service  in  D  minor  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  *  Sc-lectol  Church  Mu^ick,' 
and  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  and  several 
anthems  of  bis  are  extant  in  MS.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  bis  'Brief  and 
Sbari  Introdoction  to  tbo  Art  of  Muaicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  TKaoaint  <^  all  proportions  that 
.ire  in  use  :  verj'  nccesaarj-  for  all  such  as  rvre  .U-- 
sirous  to  attaine  knowledge  in  the  art^  and  may 
by  practice  if  they  can  sing,  wom»  be  able  to 
compose  three,  fuur,  and  five  partii,  ami  also  to 
ounpose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usuall,  tijr 
theae  direotioBa,  of  two  or  three  purti  ia  ono 
upon  the  plain  Sonp.'  T>ondon,  ifi^i,  4to.  This 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Goodman,  Bishop  of 
Gkmcester.  to  whom  the  author  aaya  be  is 
'hound  for  many  favourfi.'  What  became  of 
Bevin  after  bis  expiUsion  from  bis  situations,  we 
have  not  ascertained.  {ChtqM  Book  of  Chaf  d 
Royal,  Cunid.  Soc  )  [E.  F.  R.] 

BEXFIF.LT),  William  RirnARP,  Mu.^.  Poc, 
boru  at  Ivurwich  April  a7«  l8^4i  Uccauic  a 
chorister  of  the  cathwbal  under  Dr.  Buck. 
.\ft<-r  leaving  the  chr>jr  li*^  applied  hiniH.  lf  to 
tlie  Btudy  of  music,  in  wiiicii,  although  almoet 
self-taught,  be  attained  to  considerable  MkilL 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnehlre,  and  in  1846  graduat«d  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  munc^ 
and  on  the  deaUi  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Oxfurd.  In  February  1848  he  left  Boston  for 
London  on  being  appointed  onnnist  of  8t. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street.  He  ptoeeeded 
I'octor  of  Music  at  Cambrid-^'e  in  iS^q. 

On  Sept.  aa,  185a,  bis  oratorio  'Israel 
restored'  wae  perfimned  at  Norwieh  ISiiaieal 
Festival,  Dr.  iVxfield  died  Oct.  29,  1^5.^,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty -nine.  A  set  of  oi^an 
fugues  and  a  collection  of  *»*thflWl  by  him  wero 
published,  beaidei  hia  Omtofiou        [W.H.  H.] 

BKYEK,  FEHDIN.MfD,  born  1S03.  A  fair 
pianist  and  tolerable  musician,  wIkimc  reputaition 
reete  upon  an  enormous  number  of  ea.^y  ai  ranL^e- 
mcnt?,  tran.scriptions,  jM^tjKnirris,  fautasiaii,  di- 
vert i.-<><inent!i,  and  the  lilvc,  such  as  second-rate 
dillettanti  and  music-masters  at  ladies'  schools 
are  pleased  to  call  amiiHirig  and  ^n^^tnlctivc. 
Like  publishers  of  books,  mu.^ic  puLliahera  too 
keep  thdr  *hai0k%*Md  in  such  capacity  Beyer 
was  for  many  yearn  attached  to  the  firm  of 
Schutt  and  Co.  at  Mayence,  where  he  died  on 
Maj  14,1863.  ^D.] 
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BIANCA,  OR  Thr  Buavo's  Bbidb.  &  '  grand 
tflgendAiy  opera'  in  4  acta;  woitk  by  Palgravc 
Simpeon  ;  TnuAic  liy  Tlalfe.  Ppidaoed  At  Govent 
Garden,  'iliurs»Uay,  Duo.  o,  i860. 

BIANCA  E  FALIERO,  an  opera  by  RoMini, 
producerl  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  Dec.  26,  1819; 
000  of  Boisini't  few  failorot.  Tha  •ubjcct  is 
the  none  with  th»fe  of  MmuodTb  'Ouato  di 

Carmagnola.' 

BIAXCTTI.  FRAycFsco,  an  ItBlim  '-in;^r  cn- 
prncrcx!  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  iiaym&rkct 
1:1  1 74S,  who  gang  in  the  'Comedift  In  Comedia' 
of  Kiualdo  da.  Capna.  and  other  operas.    [J.  M.] 

BIANCUI,  Frakcesco,  boro  fti  GremooA 
1752.    In  1775  he  was  app<^t«l  'Maeetro  al 

Cembalo'  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Pans  iintkr 
Piodnni,  and  there  OMnpfiiaed  hiB  first  opera. 
'  Reduction  de  Paris.*  In  1 780  he  produced 
'  C.ibtore  o  Pollucu '  at  Florence,  with  tlio 
EngUih  Storace  as  iho  prima  donna.  Thin 
BQOOi^Mfiil  open  wm  rapidly  ftUowed  by  many 
otliers.  In  1784  he  was  made  vir^-conductor 
at  )».  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  at  the  Sonl*.  A  curious  story 
ii  told  of  his  'Descrtore  Francese.'  The  hero 
^Facchierotti)  api>e  ired  in  the  unifcurm  of  a 
IVeaoh  soldier,  which  so  scandaUaed  the  classic 
Venetians  that  they  hissed  tho  opera  off  tlio 
stage.  Fortunately  however  th©  Duchess  of 
Courland  pawing  through  Venioe  expressed  a 
deuire  to  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelled 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  the  music  m  en- 
chanted them  that  the  objeetionable  costume 
was  forgotten,  and  the  open  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptiuual  success.  Some  years  later,  Joseph  II 
offered  to  take  Bianchi  into  hia  senioe,  bat  died 
( 1 790 )  I>efore  the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In 
1 793  Biaitchi  came  to  London,  having  been  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  King's  Theatre  on  account 
of  the  auooeaa  of  hie  '  Semiramide,'  in  which  the 
Ikmous  Bsnti  was  prima  donn*.  This  engage- 
merit  laste^l  for  seven  years.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  London  season  he  made  short  tours  abroad, 
and  in  one  of  theae  composed  his  *  Ines  de  Gasfaro* 
at  Xaples  (1 794)  for  ilrs.  Billini^on'a  firnt  ap- 
pearance on  tho  Italian  stSige.  il«iydu*s  diary 
oontaini  •  fiKvonraUe  aoeointt  of  BiMwM*e  *  Acige 
e  C^.u  it  1,'  which  lie  heard  in  London  in  i';<i  \, 
but  he  coasidered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
M  for  the  ToloM.  Haydn  is  also  said  to  hare 
kept  one  page  in  Blmchi's  compositions  turned 
down  Cor  reference  when  anything  had  rufSed 
his  temper.  In  i8oe  he  married  MIm  Jackson, 
a  sing^cr,  best  known  as  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy— 
her  name  by  her  second  marriage.  From  thi.«i 
time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching  till 
his  de-'tth,  by  his  own  hand,  at  hin  houae  in 
Hammersmith  (1810).  His  tombstone  it>  in 
Kensington  cfaunchyanl.  Bianchi  composed  above 
fifty  operas  and  orat<in'i!',  besides  in->truniental 
music.  He  was  also  ttic  .author  of  a  work  ou 
fhe  theory  of  ni  !si:,  }X)rtions  of  which  are 
printed  in  Bacon's  '  Musical  Quarterly  Review' 
(ii.  23).  Eiiouuh  has  been  said  to  show  the 
•tdmatkni  of  Bjanohi  bj  his  ooBtempoririai. 


His  chief  value  to  us  resides  in  the  &ct  that  ha 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  lU^hop.  Bianchi 
has  l)efn  pomntimea  confounded  witli  P-ertoni, 
perhaps  because  of  the  (»>nnectu»i  of  both  with 
Flaeoyttotti.  [M.  0.  VJ] 

BIANCITT,  Sir.NoR.^..  a  -^ooil  Ttrdian  siii-er 
who  came  over  with  IVamezzaoi,  and  appeared 
at  the  same  time  in  Ouglielmi's '  SadMfgm.  She 
remained  for  some  time  «■  nspecuble  se- 
cond.* [J.  M.] 

BIBER,  Heinhtch  Johanx  Fbanz  vox,  • 
oelebrate<l  Gemian  violin-plaver  and  compiler, 
bom  at  Warthenbeig  in  Bohemi*  aboat 
and  died  in  1698  at  f^Udxbmig;  where  he  occupied 

the  double  pnst  of  hl^h  steward  and  conductor 
of  niti»ic  at  the  court  of  the  Jr'rinoe-Arohbishop. 
ills  rc]>utatiott  aa  a  performer  and  composer  was 

very  gre.it,  and  thi  Kiiii>en)r  Leop>Id  was  so 
delighted  with  him  that  he  not  only  presented 
him  with  a  gdd  chain  and  a  eonsideraUe  snm 

of  money,  but  n.]i«>  r.-tiped  him  to  tho  rank  >>f  a 
nobleman.  We,  who  have  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Biber^t  merits  and  of  his  place  in  the  histoty 
of  violin -plavTU:,'  from  tliuhe  of  his  comp'«itions 
which  have  cuuie  down  to  us,  mu.y  well  contend 
that  his  is  the  first  German  violin  music  of  aaj 
artistic  worth  at  all.  At  that  period  the  art  m 
violin -playing  and  the  style  of  composing  for 
the  instrument  in  ^  r  :  nsmy  were  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Italy.  Unf  ortunately  the  earliest 
German  violinists  appear  to  be  nimc  connected 
with  Farina  and  his  school  than  with  Vitali, 
Torelli,  and  Veracini.  Thus  wo  find  tho  work-*  of 
J.  J.  Walther  (see  that  name),  a  contemporary 
of  Biber,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  iu  Ger- 
many, chiefly  consisting,  like  thoae  of  Farina,  of 
unconnected  phrases,  e<]ually  void  of  musical  ideas 
and  form,  apparently  invented  to  show  off  the  per- 
fonnw'a  skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devoted 
to  crude  ud  dilldish  imitation  of  naturiu  somtda. 
Although  Biber  can  n  >t  be  pronouncc<l  free  fr  m 
the  faults  of  his  German  omttemporariee— siuce 
his  fbnna  are  often  vague  and  ms  ideas  some- 
what aphoristic — still  his  h  <nataa  contain  »onie 
pieces  which  not  only  exhibit  a  weU-defined 
form,  but  also  eontain  fine  and  decply-fdt  ideaa» 
and  a  style  which,  though  nearly  related  to  tliut 
of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time,  has  something 
characteristically  German  in  its  graTO  and  pa^ 
tlietie  severity.  Altogetlu  r  P.i1-er  represents  an 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  viulin-playing  in 
Gemiany.  Ttiat  his  powers  of  execution 
very  con^ideiatjle  wc  must  conclude  from  liis 
mode  of  writing  fur  the  \  iolin.  which  juvsiipjx^ses 
great  proficiency  in  the  pl.'iying  of  tknjble  stops 
a-s  well  as  dexterity  in  imwini^.  It  is  al.-o  worth 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  tirst 
occasionally  to  modily  the  usual  way  of  tuning 
the  instrument.  In  twoof  his  sooAlai  the  violin 
must  be  tuned  thus :— • 


and  thus 


rear 

■sr 


The  following  compositions  of  his  have  been 
Sis  wHuitM  Ibr  Tiolia  with  figured 
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bMs:  Salzburg.  i68i.  (The  lizth  of  these  WM 
raxntly  edited  hj  F.  David  in  Uk  'Hohe  Sehnle 
des Violinspieb.')  (a) Fidicinium sacnvprofanum, 
a  set  of  twelve  sonatas  in  four  and  tive  parts ; 
Numberg  no  data.  (3I  Annonia  artificioaa,  a 
r^IItvtion  of  seven  partitas  or  suites  for  three 
iustruinents ;  Numberg,  no  date.  (4)  A  set  of 
aoaatas;  Salzbtng,  1676.  (5)  Vesperae  longiores 
sc  braviores  for  4  voices,  2  violins,  a  violaa,  antl 
3  trambanes  ad  libitum ;  Salzburg,  1693.  There 
ktHmm  *Dtmimna  MoaioiU'  of  Idt  m  M&  ia 
tile  museum  at  Salsburg. 
An  engraved  portEait  of  him  at  the  age  of 

BIBL,  Andrkas,  bom  at  Vienna  April  8, 

a97i  and  from  2818  otoaiiirt  *t  S.  Stephen's. 
»  came  to       oitbednu  in  Altiredttaberger'a 

time  a.s  a  sinijing  b«jy,  and  learned  organ  playing 
and  compoaition  firun  Joaef  Preindi.  Hia  atjle 
of  playing  wM  noble,  Mid  b's  eompodtlopi  are 
dear  an<l  thoroughly  church  like  in  character. 
He  pnbliahed  pnsluilea  and  fuguea  for  the  organ 
(IKaballi  and  Healtnger).  Hb  Mm  RoDOl^li, 
i»m  Jan.  6,  1^32,  studied  under  Sechter,  and 
became  oiganiat  at  the  cathedral  1859  and  at 
the  ioqpflrial  dnqid  1863.  Hia  playing  wae  that 
of  a  sound  musician,  and  his  compr^itiona  for 
eh  arch  and  chamber,  many  of  them  still  in 
M.S.,  show  tfaat  ha  knaw  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  ^C.  F.  P.] 

BTEREY,  GOTTI.OB  Br?rKniCT,  bom  at  Dres- 
den July  25.  1772,  and  in>trutt<d  in  muuic  by 
Wmuo.  His  opera  '  Wlatiindr'  was  produced 
at  Vienna  in  1807  with  much  ap|>lauHe.  Tliis 
■access  procured  liim  the  post  of  capelhueiater  in 
Brnku,  vacated  by  C.  M.  Ton  Webeb,  and  in 
iS  24  the  direction  of  the  theatre  itself.  On  May 
5>  i!^40,  be  died  of  a  chest  complaint  at  his 
country  houaa  near  Breslau.  Comic  opera,  or 
ntbcr  the  'Singapiel,*  waa  the  aphere  in  which 
ha  mostly  diatingolBhed  himaelf.  Forty  of  his 
operas,  great  and  small,  are  extant,  and  of  thetse 
the  following  are  printed  with  pianoforte  arrange- 
awt ^ BtatBenmidtiheo*  ( 1 802) ;  *  WI«Bn3r' 

(1807);  'Der  Betro^rcne  Betrflger ' ;  '  Die  St  liwei- 
nr  Scbaferin'i  'Der  Zu£all,'  'Ellas  Kiparapa' 
(Bnilav,  t8x«^ maA  Meoe«)i  'Bio PlutolEdB' 
(?kma»  1810) ;  'Der  Znk.'  [F.  O.] 

BIFARIA.  A  name  aSized  to  a  quick  move- 
toeot  in  3-bar  rhythm  in  an  '  InTention'  or  auite 
Mtribed  to  J.  &  Baeh.  (Sea  Petan*  'ThemaUe 
Olkdogne^*  Anhang  i.  series  3).  The  name 
■Oggiala  tike  P^ara,  but  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
fine  itaelf  liho  pipa-moaio. 


etc 


BIGOXSI,  or  BTGONZT,  an  Italian  contralto, 
who  sang  in  London  in  1724  in  Attilio'a '  Veana- 
liano.'  BaoBQMiBl'a  'OdftirBi%*  aad  tho  fint 


of  Handel'a  'Giulio  Ceaare.*  He 
only  ranaiaed  hara  one  year.  [J.  M.] 

BIGOT.*  Mans  («*  Kiene),  bom  at  Oobnaiv 

Alsace,  March  3,  1 78^) ;  in  i  S04  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librarian  to  Count  Kaaumo&ky«  and 
accompanied  him  to  Tknnab  Here  ahe  mado 
the  accjuaintance  of  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Bee« 
thoven,  and  found  much  enjoyment  in  their 
society.  The  first  time  ahe  played  to  Haydn 
(then  7'  7.^)  *1*6  old  man  was  ao  delighted 
aa  to  embrace  her,  and  to  t>ay  '  My  dear  cliild, 
that  music  is  not  mine;  it  ia  yours  I'  and  on 
the  book  from  which  she  h-od  l>een  playing  he 
wrote  '20th  Feb.  1S05 :  this  day  has  Joseph 
Haydn  been  happy.'  Beethoven  also,  after  ^e 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  his  own,  is  reported 
to  have  said  '  that  is  not  exactly  the  read  ng  I 
should  have  given  ;  but  go  on,  it'  it  is  not  quite 
myself,  it  is  something  better.*  These  anecdotes 
are  given  by  Fi'tis,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  them  fr<  nii  MaiJame  BigothaneUl  On 
Mi^  l»  1805,  ahe  played  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Augarten,  and  the  report  of  the  '  Allg. 
musik.  Zeitung '  characterisea  her  phqfing'  aa 
pleaaing  and  utten  delioata  and  refined—* 
diet  tihfdi  hardly  bean  out  the  ezpreHtoni 
attributed  to  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  A  letter 
of  Beethoven'%  liowever,  firat  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  ^layer  ('Beethoven.* 
ii.  337)»  puts  his  relations  to  bor  family  beyond 
doubt ;  aind  there  ia  no  reaaon  to  disbelieve  the 
picturesque  aaeodoto  related  by  Nohl  (Beethoven, 
ii.  246)  of  her  having  played  the  '  Sonate  ^* 
pasaionata'  at  eight  from  the  autograph. 

In  1809  the  Wgota  went  to  Pane.  Hero  aha 
became  intintate  with  Baillt)t,  Lamarrc,  Cht  ni- 
bini,  and  all  the  great  musical  characters.  She 
played  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Moiart  with 
the  two  fi inner  botli  in  public  and  private,  and 
was  highly  valued  l  y  (  raiiier,  Duasek,  and  Cle- 
menti.  llie  war  of  1M2,  however,  put  a  mda 
stop  to  this*  lmpj)ines.>< ;  \'>\'^y>i  was  taken  prisoner 
ul  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  Kasumofiisky'a, 
and  hia  wile  was  tiirown  on  her  own  reaouroea. 
bhe  accordingly  btgnn  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  interiereU  with  her  health,  bhu  ibcil 
at  Paria  h-ept  16,  1820.  Before  her  death 
however  ahe  liad  the  honour  of  giving  pianoforte 
lessons  to  Felix  Mendehutohn  during  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  1816  (,his  7th  year).  Ho  relers 
to  her  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1831,  and  tUe 
warmth  of  Ua  attachment  to  her  family  may  be 
aeen  from  another  letter  of  Feb.  24,  1H38,  to 
Madame  Kieue  ('  (seethe  and  Mendelaaohn.'  and 
ed.  p.  136),  wUch  ahewa  that  Mr.  Bigot  waa 

fetill  alive,  and  that  the  relatione  between  Madaiiiu 
Bigot'a  iamilv  and  the  great  RaDch  muttieiaiis 
were  atill  mauitaiiiad.  [y.  G.j 

BILHON*  Jbav  tm,  a  Flraodi  eompoaer, 
contemporary  with  Jos(juin  des  Pre's.  Some 
of  hia  maaaea»  founded,  aa  uaual  at  the  time^ 
upon  the  themee  of  old  French  dianaona,  are 
praaarvad  in  tha  ftaitiileal  Cbapd,  whara  ha  waa 
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for  some  time  a  smgar.  Other  oompowtiona  of 
Ill's  are  to  be  found  in  variouB  calteetian*  «f 

cluirch  mnwiV  piiMinhed  between  the  years  15^4 
fiuil  1544  at  i'oria  and  Leyden.      [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BILLUnSTON.  Mm.  ELmsmr,  wm  ihs 

daughter  of  Carl  Weichsel,  a  nati\  t  f  f  Fri  I'lerp 
in  Haxoajt  and  princi[ial  clarinet  at  the  King's 
TliMtre.  H«r  notliar  wm  Ibr  tmtnl  jmn  » 

fa%"otirite  singer  at  Vanxhall  Gardens  and  elae- 
vrheie.  The  date  of  Mrs.  BilUngton*!  birth  is 
irarioudy  stated,  but  ft  waa  most  probably  1768. 

Shi"  nnil  }i.  r  brother  Carl  were  from  the  earliest 
]x>8iiible  Luomeut  trained  to  music,  and  on  March 
lOf  tf'f4f  performed  on  the  piaaolarte  ami  vicHm 
fit  tfi-'ir  mother'i  benefit  concert  at  the  Tfay- 
luarket  Theatre.     Such  wa«  Mim  Weichsel's 
progress  ttttt  beffai»  the  had  completed  Iwr 
eleventh  year  two  seta  of  pianoforte  soii^rn« 
from  her  pen  ha<I  l>een  given  to  the  world. 
At  fomteen  years  ol<l  ahe  appeared  as  a  singer 
at  Oxfiinl.  and  at  sixtetm  became  the  wife  of 
James  Jiillinf^ton,  a  double  basa  player.  Imme- 
diately after  their  marrings  fhey  went  to  Dublin, 
vhere  Mrw.  Billington  comm^^n:  ed  her  career 
a  itage  singer  iu  the  opera  ot  *  Orpheua  and 
£urydice.'   On  htt  refcmn  to  London  she  ob- 
tained a  trial  enga^ment  of  twelve  nij,'ht.s  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  appeared  Feb.  13, 
1786,  aa  BoMtta  in  'Love  in  •  ^jlagn.*  Her 
fmrreig  was  such  that  the  managers  immediately 
cii4.i^t:;d  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
a  large  salary.    She  speedily  attained  a  pomtion 
at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  where  she 
disputed   with   Mara  for   supremacy.  Mrs, 
Billington  remained  in  Kngland  until  1794, 
when  she  went  with  her  husband  and  brother 
to  Italy.   Their  intention  was  to  travel  solely 
fur  amusement^  but  at  Naples  Sir  William 
Hamilton,   the  English  ambassador,  induced 
Mn.  Billington  and  her  brother  to  perform  in 
private  beTore  the  king,  who  immediately  pre- 
vailed on  Mn.  Billington  to  sing  in  public  at 
the  San  CkAo  Theatre.   Aooordiugly  in  May, 
1 794,  she  matle  her  appearance  there  in  Francesco 
Bianchi's  opera  'Inei  di  Gastni^*  written  ex 
nrcssly  for  her.   Her  niooeaa  was  complete,  but 
her  triumph  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  huaband,  who,  aa  they 
were  about  to  set  out  for  fhe  ihwtie  Ibr  her 
tecond  [H'rfnriiiuiirp,  wa«  stricken  by  apoplexy, 
and  ahiiust  iituuediately  expired.   An  eruption 
of  Mount  Vssttvfus  oooumng  about  fhe  same 
time  W!i3  by  the  Htipcrstitiouj!  Xeapolitans  at- 
tributed to  penniraion  having  been  given  to  a 
heretie  to  paribrra  at  the  San  Gario,  and  fears 
were  entertaine<l  for  l^Irs.  Billi  i/.  n'a  aafetv. 
However,  on  renewing  her  performances  she 
•xperienoed  the  most  mvourable  reception,  and 
sung  successively  in  operas  coiupfised  for  her 
by  Pai^iello.  Paor,  and  Himmel.   In  1796  she 
went  to  Venice,  when,  hm^  attaeked  by 
illatfw,  she  performed  only  once.    She  and  her 
brother  next  visited  Rome,  and  all  the  principal 
.laces  in  Italy.    In  1798  she  ouuried  •  »1. 
H-liH.st'nt,  from  whom  however  she  Bonn  separated, 
in  1501  she  returned  to  Enghwd^  aa4  the 


managers  of  Druxy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
competing  for  her  serrioes  it  was  arranged  thst 

hIic  should  perfonn  at  each  Imuse  altematt'.v, 
and  she  accordingly  appeared  at  Ck)vent  Gardea 
Theatre  on  Oet.  3,  1801.  m  Mandam  in  Arae's 
'  Artaxerxes,'  still  retaining  the  name  of  Billtn^r- 
ton.  From  this  time  her  services  were  in  amstaot 
request  at  iiis  ItsHan  Opera,  the  tbeatras,  tbe 
Concert  of  Ancient  Mxisic,  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
the  provincial  festivals,  etc.,  until  1800,  when 
she  retired  from  puUie  life.  During  this  park 
of  her  career  t^-j  memorable  events  took  place, 
viz.  her  singing  with  Banti  in  Nasolini's  opera 
'  Merope.*  and  her  perfbnmnse  ia  m  duet  witt 
Mnn^  on  the  latter's  last  appearance.  Once  after- 
warda  Mrs.  Billington  quitted  her  retirement  to 
perform  at  a  concert  given  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  Jun-^  i^*.  1*^14,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  bv  iht 
war  in  Germany.  In  1817  she  was  reconciled  to 
her  husb«nd,  and  quitted  Englanri  with  him  far 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice,  where  ihe 
diedafler  a  week's  illness  August  28, 1818.  Mn. 
BiUiagton's  compass  was  eztenave  (three  oetams 
from  A  to  A  in  altissimo),  the  upper  note^s  being 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  excelled  in  pas&agi^ 
of  execution,  but  her  powers  of  expression  were 
limited.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  her  as  St.  CecUia.  {W.  H.  U.] 

BILLnTGTON,  Thovm  (who  is  MtnetiM 

em tneously  called  the  husliand.  but  was  probablj 
the  brother-in-law.  of  Elizabeth  Billington),  w«s 
a  harpist,  pianist,  and  composer  in  tiio  Uilcr 
part  of  the  iSth  century.  He  published  a  chuch 
service  for  three  voicM ;  Pope's  '  Elegy  to  the 
Memory  of  an  TJnfeslUMisr  Lady ' ;  I^'t 
*  EloiA  to  Abelard'  (partly  com  pi  le<r)  ;  tAcoty- 
four  ballads  to  Shenstones  Pastorals;  Pnor't 
'Gsriaad*;  Petnueh**  •Iau»*;  and  *Laina*i 
Wedding-day,*  beddM  other  pieoss.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BINCHOIS,  Efimnrs.  contemporary  with  Pu- 
fay  and  our  own  Dunstable  in  the  first  half  of  tbs 
15th  century.  Bis  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  honour  in  which  his  name  was  held  by  his 
Rucceiisors,  but  of  late  years  two  luanuscripts 
iiave  been  brought  to  light  ffflntsininc  chansons 
iuid  motets  of  hitf  composition.        [J.  K.  8.  B  ] 

BIND  (Ger.  i»Mde<K)^ ;  Fr.Liaiwn  ;  Itil 
Ltgatum),  A  ewted  line  (abo  ealled  fie)  plaead 

between  two  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  value  of 
both,  instead  ef  the  repercussion  of  tlie  seooad 
jiote.  The  emphnnneiit  f  the  bind  is  a  necessity 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duimtioD 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  ss 
f  t  1  xample  five  or  ^even  quavers  (Ex.  l),  and  it 
is  aLio  convenient,  aud  iu  modem  music  invanablj 
adopted,  when  the  duration  of  a  note  extends 
beyond  the  limit*  of  the  bar  (Ex.  2).  This  i*. 
however,  an  improvement  of  comparatively  recent 
dat^  such  passages  having  been  formeilj  wxittM 
in  the  inooDTenioit  foim  ahown  ia  Sx.  3. 


I. 
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It  i.-i  <1'fTi>-ijlt  to  ascertain  witb  ftnything  like 
certniuty  the  precise  date  of  the  inventkm  of  (be 
Had.  Imt  it  wippmn  ptolMbb  tint  tt  luid  its 

orit;nn  in  the  ^r^^(■rl^■o'!^^  whirh  wc-n-  .-i-infinually 
made  by  the  earlier  oomposers  (before  the  i  jth 
eentory)  to  give  iliytainic  Tariety  to  their 
rtitmtoqH  int.  Morfey  (Practical  ^T  iq-c,  1597) 
«ie9cnl*ea  iwo  kinds  of  counterpoiut,  which  he 
calls  *  long  and  short'  and  'iMft  and  long,*  in 
each  of  which  a  eintjle  note  nltpmntos  with  two 
notc«  bound  together,  the  iiign  of  the  biud  being 
formed  thus  ->~>,  aa  in  &c.  4 ;  and  the  fourth 
of  the  five  onlerB  of  count^rft-  int  f^-^tiblislieil  by 
Fox  (I7*5)»  adopted  by  Jiil  liia  BUccefsnrH. 
conmtaof  syncopatioa~that  is,  of  a  non  accented 
note  bound  io  »0OtnM  not*  of  the  next  bar 
lEx.  5). 

4.  Skoti  and  long. 


Jjcni^  and  thort. 


^11 

— cr- 

A  curred  line  similar  to  the  bind,  but  pUced 
Twtw—n  two  notes  of  different  names,  denotes 
the  slur  or  Uijatrt,  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
foaiun  resulting  from  tliiit  rettc-Lnblance  induced 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  to  introduce  a  new  sign 
for  the  bind,  consisting  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thuH  r  I  ;  he  appt^s,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  not  worth  preisrving, 
as  be  only  employeil  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  33 
to  37,  recumug  afterwardii  to  the  usual  curved 
llM.  [F.T.] 
BINT.  Px'^QrAr.TXO,  violinist.  Bom  nt  Pcf<Aro 
(Koeaini's  native  place)  about  1730.  He  wa^i  a 
ftnraarita  pupil  or  Tkrttni,  to  whom  he  was 
recommenden  at  the  ajje  of  fi:Wn  by  Cardinal 
OUvieri.  Under  Tartiui  he  practiited  with  such 
diUgonea  that  in  three  or  four  years  time  he 
the  chief  difficulties  of  his  masters 
muaic,  and  played  it  with  greater  force  than  the 
On  niuxoinf  to  Boow^  under 


the  protection  of  Cardinal  Oiivieri,  he  astonished 
the  violittisti  by  bis  performance,  especially 

Montaniun,  the  chittf  violin-player  of  tlie  time 
at  Kome^  who  was  generally  bnlieved  to  have 
di«d  of  morlffailloB  nt  the  aapeikrity  of  BfnTa 
talents.  TIpRring  that  Tartini  had  chan^'e<l  his 
style  of  playing,  he  returned  to  Padua  and  placed 
himself  tat  another  year  under  his  dd  nMMtar; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  hare 
played  with  wonderful  certainty  and  expreadou* 
After  his  return  to  Rome  Tartini  recommended 
Mr.  Wiseman,  his  Knglish  frii  n  !,  t  i  P.ini  in  the 
following  words,  which  spcaii  as  highly  for 
mailer  aa  Ibr  aoholar : — '  lo  lo  nuHido  »  on  mio 
tioolare  che  mjona  piu  di  mc,  o  me  ne  plnrio  per 
emere  mi  angulu  di  costuiuo  e  rvligiueo*—- ''I 
recommend  him  to  a  nliolar  who  plays  better 
than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  as  he  is  an 
angd  in  religion  and  murals [E.  U.  D.] 

BIONT,  Ahtokio,  bom  in  Vetdea  1700,  % 

dramatic  con)|K>Her,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  hia  first  opera  'CUm^ne*  in  1731,  hia 
nex^  'Udine,*  I7»»  and  dnrfaiff  tiie  next  nine 
yean  34  mor«>,  of  which  'Endimlone'  (1727) 
had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1730  he  became 
dlnetor  of  the  Italian  flieatre  «t  Brealau,  in 
I  77^^  the  Elector  of  Maycnoe  appointed  him  hia 
I  humber  -  compwer,  and  in  1 733  he  probably 
returned  to  Italy.  He  conducted  the  performance 
of  his  'Girita'  at  Vienna  in  1738,  which  is  the 
last  fact  known  of  him.  P^tis  gives  a  list  of  his 
wdfki.  [M.  a  C] 

BIRCHALLy  HoBEBT,  mniic-publisher,  etOi, 
said  to  b*Te  been  appventioed  to  Kandall,  the 
sucoeMor  of  WaUt,  eatabliahed  a  musical  dr* 

culating  library  about  1784,  prior  to  which  he 
had  been  aMociated  in  businesa  with  Beanlmore 
and  alee  wMi  Andivwee,  aaooMrfrely  at  129, 

133  &  140  New  Bond  Street.  He  managed  the 
celebrated  leriea  of  Anttent  Concerts  and  moat 
of  the  Benefit  Cbnoerta  of  tiioae  golden  daya, 

Birchall  published  many  of  Peethovi  works, 
including  the  original  English  editions  of  '  The 
Battle  Symphony/ dedicated  to  the  Prinoe  Begent» 
in  1S16,  tho  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op.  97,  an 
adaptation  for  the  Pianoforte  uf  Symphony  No. 
7 — the  eoi^ghta  of  which  he  purohased  from 
the  composer.  lieethoven's  letters  arranging  for 
these,  in  cpieer  £uglii»h,  and  still  queerer  French, 
will  l>e  foutid  in  Nohl's  two  collections,  Jtri^t, 
and  Sciie  Britfe,  After  ania«-'nir  r\  Inn^e  fortune 
Birchall  died  in  1819,  ami  w-hu  succueded  by 
Lonsdale  &  Mills.  Mr.  Samuel  Chappell,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  at  50  New 
Bond  Street,  was  originally  at  lUrt^liuIl'ii.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated 
collections  formed  by  Latrobe,  Mtoart's  opeias, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works  by 
the  grenteit  eonipoeeia  and  performers  of  the 
day.  [K.  E.  L.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Tri«n- 
nial  Festival,  wbioh  ia  now  aduumledged  to 

be  the  most  important  'mupic  meeting'  in  the 
provinces,  was  commenced  in  1 76 S  w  it)i  a  seriea 

of P«tfiniinan0M  in  St»  fUUn'i Church  andintbt 
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theatre  in  King  Street,  in  aid  of  th  (••.n<h  of  ttie 
l^enenJ  Hcwpital.  The  tirat  prugraiiniie  m-^s  ax- 
fAvAvtiy  Haiidelian,  with  »  band  of  twenty-five 
imd  a  chorus  of  fortv,  conilucttxl  by  Mr.  Caj>el 
£<md  of  Covenir;)',  butHluce  iSoa  the  prograniiue* 
hftTe  been  drawn  from  all  m)iircai.  In  177S  a 
■«sond  fefftival  was  held,  and  in  l.ord  Dud 

ley  and  Wanl  waa  the  president  of  Uie  third 
fesitival,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  a^isisted  ixs  btewards. 
In  1787  and  1790  the  baud  waa  drawn  from  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  with  IhA  oh  (in  1. 14 
numhere<l  100  porfomiers.  In  1 703  tio  ft'stival 
was  held,  owing  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre, 
bat  from  1796  to  1839  there  was  a  triennial 
festival.  The  nevt  fei*tival  was  hi  18^,  the  first 
held  in  the  New  Town  liali,  where  the  ooooerts 
have  since  taken  place  ev^  thiid  ymt.  At  thft 
earlier  festivals  the  male  Ringers  were  members 
of  the  Worcester  and  Licldield  CAtbedral  choirs, 
the  sopranos  being  sdeolad  from  aeveral  Lanca- 
shire choral  societies,  famed  tlien  as  now  for  the 
excellence  of  their  voices.  The  members  of  a 
liical  Gentlemen's  Musical  Association  also  as- 
sisted in  the  chorus,  which  now  0(m8i^ts  of  •  local 
choral  society,  reinforced  by  members  of  the 
Sacred  Hannuuic  Society,  Loudon*  In  iSot,  the 
Bumbar  of  perfonnen  waa  inf  roMod  to  no,  in 
t8o8  to  188,  in  tSit  to  304,  fn  t8ao  to  331,  {11 
J834  ibe  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  last 
Fottival  in  1876  the  bft&d  nimibtfed  1 30  aiwi  the 
dkoruB  390.  At  first  the  dtttfw  of  organist  ud 
conductor  were  comhine<l,  but  in  1833  they  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capel  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crotch  (1808),  a  Wedev  (1811),  T. 
Greatorex  (1820),  W.  Kn>-^  ett  (1834-43),  Men- 
delsBohn  and  Mcacheles  Cocto  (1849  to 

the  ineaent  time).  The  ttead  faiduded  the  meet 
eminent  orchestral  players  of  the  time.  Tiie 
aolo  inatrum^talists  uid  principal  singera  in- 
olnde  almaat  eveiy  utirt  of  noto  of  the  ^nt  mod 
present  century,  many  of  whom  hnvo  hflie  made 
their  first  appearances. 

The  aoheme  of  the  flnt  ftvtlval  ( 1 76S)  inclode'l 
the  DettiiiKon  'Te  De  um,'  the  UtreL'ht  'Jubi- 
late/ the  'Coronation  Anthem'  and  the  'Mee- 
riah'  (sang  in  the  eihurdi),  and  'UAlfegro'  ai:d 
•  Alexander's  Fe.ist'  Iti  tlie  tlieatre.  In  1778  an 
organ  concerto  was  introduced  at  the  church 
perfoRDmoe.  In  f  784  PuroeU*s ' Te  Denm*  was* 
sung,  and  a  new  oratorio,  'Goliath,'  by  Atter- 
bury,  product  d.  Year  by  year  Uandel  t  music, 
aliboogh  etill  tantOng  tiie  major  part  of  the 
programmes,  wa^  n:  ro  aod  more  varied  by  the 
music  of  other  mattters. 

Among  the  moat  noteworthy  erenta  In  the 
history  of  tlie  festival  may  be  mentiotu  d  the 
introduction  of  Uajrdn's  'Creation'  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Bandd*a  oratorioe  in  tSos ;  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Greatorex,  organist  r,f  Weet- 
minster  Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  orgtoiirtB  had  been  local  perfonnenr ;  tiie  use 
of  M  , /art's  aocompaniuK  Tit.^  to  the  'MesHlah' 
for  thn  first  time  in  1808  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  at  tha  dmrch  aenrice, 
and  the  nae  of  adultknal  wind  parte  Ar  the 


'Missi  vh,'  by  Gre.ator- x,  in  iS.'o;  the  intro- 
duction of  nine  trombuuos  iu  additiuu  U)  ihe 
or^an  at  tiie  church  service  in  1823;  the  l»»t 
performance  in  church  in  1829.  the  year  in  whit k 
operatic  performances  in  character  were  intro- 
duoed,  anii  in  which  Signor  Costa  wa.s  i ompelibl 
til  appear  as  a  vocalist  as  a  condition  of  the  ( »y« 
iiieut  of  his  expenaes  by  the  committee,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's  cin- 
tata ;  the  appearance  of  MenJelsauhn  as  tbs 
conductor  uf  '  St..  Paul,*  and  aa  nolo  organist  in 
1837:  the  pnxluction  of  'Elijah*  to  1I46;  the 
HppoiiilMient  of  Si^aior  Cosla  hst  conductor,  and 
the  rearrang-  nient  of  the  plan  of  the  orclifcstiu, 
in  1849;  and  the  formation  of  the  Birmingktm 
Amateur  Harmonic  Aj>is(x.iatlon,  tofonn  the  I  val 
contingent  of  the  chorus  iu  1855.  Sir  Mich&d 
Coato  wrote  hia  '£U'  and  'Naaman'  for  per> 
fonnance  at  the  testivaL*  of  1855  i^f^^.  Taa 
receipts  at  tlie  feativals  have  ^^ra  iually  riten,  «iid 
the  aotaal  i)roHt,  which  is  handed  over  to  the 
treasorer  of  the  General  Hospital,  8too<I  at  tip- 
wards  of  £7500  in  1873,  as  comp^ired  with  £ii^ 
in  1 76S.  The  number  of  perxons  present  on  th* 
four  days  of  the  festival  in  1K76  reiwzheti  a  total 
of  14,916,  and  the  groes  receipts  were  £15,1^0, 
Since  their  foun  lation,  the  festivals  have  yielded 
a  grand  total  of  npwaida  Ot  iliOO^OOO  tu  tb« 
hospital  funds.  [C.  M.] 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,  'twice,'  a  cry  more  in  use 
nbroad  than  here,  and  equivalent  to  Ekcork. 
ITie  French  even  have  a  verb,  &iWr,  to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS. 
music,  over  a  phra^  or  passage,  it  signifies  that 
the  notes  are  to  be  repeated ;  the  t«ame  thing 
would  be  effected  by  dota  of  repetition  at  the  be* 
ginnfflg  and  and  of  the  phnae. 

BISCHOFF,  Db.  LuDWio  Fbikdrich  Chbis- 
TorH,  bom  at  Dessau  Nov.  27.  T794.  His  father 
was  a  cello-player  in  the  Duke's  band,  and  th« 
boy  was  early  initiated  into  music,  though  (hke 
80  many  musicians)  intended  for  science.  In 
1 81 3  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  aud 
li  ttended  the  ph  iological  lectures  of  Boeckh.  Bat 
the  war  of  freedom  put  a  stop  to  study  ;  Biicbod* 
volunteered,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  tha 
French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  resumed 
his  atudieo  and  took  his  degree.  He  filled  variom 
posto  in  Switzerland,  was  professor  at  BerUn,  and 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wesel  frtxn  1823 
to  18^.  Here  he  was  remarkably  active  in 
murfcal  matters,  founding  societies,  assisting  per- 
fonnances,  and  making,'  his  house  in  ovary  seme  a 
home  for  moaie.  After  twenty -five  years  he  took 
his  leave,  and  settled  first  in  Bonn  and  thai  hi 
Coloirne.  There  he  founded  the  'Rheinitrlw 
Musikzeitung'  (1850)  and  the  'Nieder-RheiniMto 
Maiikzeittmg'  (1853),  and  edited  them  to  Iba 
d.iy  of  his  dt  ath  (Feb.  34,  1 867),  acting  ako  as 
reporter  to  the  'Cdlnieche  Zeitung.'  and  aoqinrim 
grent  influence  ihtooghout  the  Lower  RUas 
districts.  Tlie  tendency  of  his  papers  was  dead 
against  that  of  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift'  of  Scha- 
nuum  and  JBi«Ddal»  in  regard  to  Wagner  and 
UtMk  Biaofaoff*!  wonhip  ftr  Htyda,  MaMfl» 
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«ul  Beethoven,  wilh  wham  he  aflerwaiidi 
•ociated  Metl<!el^Mohn,  was  so  exeltiMive  aa  to 
preclude  his  apprecukUng  even  Schumann,  essen- 
tial as  he  is  in  the  development  of  modern  musio. 
On  the  other  hand  hi^  iuHuenc©  on  music  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  wa8  both  gooti  and  ^eat.  IIo  wae 
tlie  muHical  centro  of  the  energy  and  devotion 
which  kept  up  the  festirals  of  Cologne,  Aix  la- 
Chapelle,  and  Dilsseldorf',  and  ihrough  them  acted 
•o  b>ene5cially  on  tbtt  whole  of  Gomaajr.  With 
BiacbofF'a  deAth  his  papers  cams  to  an  end,  nor 
liave  they  heen  yet  replaced.  [A.  M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  Hknrt  Rowlit,  was  bora  in 
London,  Nov.  i8,  1 786,  and  learned  music  nn  ',1  r 
iranoesro  Bianchi.  Hia  bias  for  dramatic  com- 
pooitiaD  Boon  developed  itwlf  in  •  nmaskMt 
dcfrrce  In  1804  he  wrote  ihp  music  to  a  little 
piece  entitled  '  Angelina,'  performed  at  Maigate, 
and  followed  it  by  the  music  to  a  b«]M»  'TMnerlmi 
et  Bajazi^t,'  proJucrd  r\t  the  Kiug'i  Theatre  in 
1 S06.  This  Itxl  to  his  writings  in  the  ■ame  jear^ 
two  other  ballets,  porCbimed  ftt  4lw  Opei%  and 
aU'i  the  music  for  two  operatic  pieces  produced  at 
l>rury  Ijino  Theatre.  In  1809  his  muaio  to  the 
'GvoMsian  Bride'  was  received  with  enthtnium. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Keb.  23,  and 
on  the  following  night  tlie  theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ;^iind,  and  the  composer's  soon  omsnmed 
in  the  riamea.  The  merits  of  tlip  yotitict  mTi^'cian 
were  ao  apparent  that  the  proprietors  ot  Covent 
Oatdam  Theatre  engaged  him  for  three  years  to 
conipo«ie  and  direct  the  music.  IIo  entered  on 
this  im£x>rtaat  office  in  the  season  1810-IZ. 
Tbo  first  piece  opon  which  Bishop's  tolonto  won 
employed,  in  consequence  of  thia  arrntij^fment, 
was  a  musical  drama  founded  upon  Sir  \V .  Scott's 
pot-m  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  and  prodiice<l  as 
'The  Knight  of  Snowcloun.'  In  the  music  Biahop 
displayed  an  amount  of  talent  seldom  surpasstxl 
by  British  composers.  Before  the  expiration  of 
tht  oogagement,  the  'Virgin  of  the  Sun,*  the 
*.J&lliop,'  and  the  'Renegade'  were  produced. 
A  Creah  engagemoit  fbr  five  years  was  now  con- 
eluded  end  when  we  say  that  Bishop  signalised 
it  inmwdiately  by  'The  Miller  and  his  Men,* 
BO  ample  r  proof  can  be  givMft  of  the  indiflntiff 
wikh  wliich  it  commenced. 

Plrilhannonic  Society  was  established  in 
1 81 3.  and  Bishop  was  one  of  its  original  meinl-ors, 
and  took  his  turn  as  conductor.  In  the  following 
year  he  produced  portions  of  the  opera  of  '  The 
F-irraer's  Wif,-.*  the  melodrama  of  'The  Forest  of 
Beody,'  and  other  muaical  pieces.  In  this  year  he 
adapted  the  fint  of  a  oenes  of  foreign  operas — 
T-  ir^ldieu's  'Jean  de  Paris' — which  was  followed 
in  suooesciTe  jean  by  '  Don  Giovanni,'  '  Figaro,' 
*I1  Berbietv,*  end  'Onillaume  Tell.'  A  number 
c.f  ojH  nttic  pieces  were  produced  in  i8i5,including 
additional  mono  finr  Dr.  Ame's  'Comus,*  and  for 
Mieimel  Anie's  'Cymon.'  Two  of  his  well-known 
w  ,rkM,  'Guy  Mannering'  (of  which  Whittaker 
wrott  a  portion )  and  '  The  Slave,'  gave  interest  to 
the  Ibtlowing  year,  in  which  also  he  wrote  the 
rn);r.;r;tl  iiiurpolations  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dr^m,'  the  first  of  a  lerieo  of  Shakesperian  ipolia* 
tfoM  whi<d^  ■«  Ifo.  Madhnren  feomrica^  *  eveii  the 


benniy  of  wme  ef  Ms  intradneod  pleoet  hae  happi  ly 

not  prest-rved  upon  the  stage.'  It  is  impossible  in 
our  space  to  go  throi^h  in  detail  all  Bishop's  pro- 
doctiont  for  Covent  Garden ;  eufice  it  to  uiv,  that 
among  tlieyn  were  'Tlie  T>aw  of  Java,'  with  its 
universally  popular '  Mynheer  Vandunck*;  'Clari,' 
\7ith  its  household  melody  cdf  'Home,  eweet 
home*;  and  'Maid  Marian,'  full  of  charming 
English  music.  In  1835  Bishop  accepted  an  en- 
gagement under  EUiston.  at  Druty  Lane,  and  the 

rra  of  'The  Fall  of  Algiers'  was  the  first  fruit 
his  new  appointment.  'The  eogagement  of 
We))er  to  write  'Oberan*  far  Oovent  Qaiden, 
indi!ce<l  the  rival  management  to  Bet  Bishop  to 
work  upon  an  onera  that  should  oppoee  it ;  and 
impraamd  with  ue  magnltadeof  the  competition^ . 
he  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  th  -  f  \tnTnf  1. 
careful  composition  of  'Aladdin,'  which  was  pro> 
duced  in  1826,  some  weeks  after  Wcber'a  opeim. 
It  had  the  misfortune  of  1>eing  allied  to  an  even 
worse  constructed  drama  than  '  Ol)cron,'  without 
the  el^ant  writing  which  oharacleriBcs  that 
libretto  :  nnd  lacking  the  in'!!  viduality  of  Bishcm 
without  having  the  merit  ot  XS'eber,  it  met  with 
no  success.  In  1830  Bishop  was  appointed  musi- 
cal director  at  Vauxlial!  In  this  capacity  he 
wrote  several  operettas,  and  many  suugs,  some 
of  which  acquired  great  popularity,  'My  pfotty 
Jane '  being  j>erh.Tiw  the  best  kno^vn  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  »ea»«n  of  1^40-1  he  was 
engaged  by  Madame  Vestris  at)  muHical  direct** 
of  Covcnt  Garden,  where  he  produced  '  The  For- 
tunate IbIcs,"  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  wedding. 
This  was  his  leit  draniatic  composition. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bibhop'H  life.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
proprietor  of  Covent  GanlMlf  he  tlie 
direction  of  the  extraordinary  performances,  then 
miscalled  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  speculation  on  h»  own  MMMNmt» 
which  he  relinquished  however  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  i8ao,  he  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the 
freedom  of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous 
suHiage.  In  1833  the  Philharmonic  Society 
conniiissioned  him  to  write  a  work  for  their  con* 
certa.  Mid  the  eaorod  omtntn  of  '  The  Seventh 
Day'  waa  the  rseult.  It  ii  »  dever  vnd  masterly 
work,  but  matle  no  lasting  impression,  belonging 
j  as  it  did  to  a  olasa  of  maaio  entirely  different 
I  from  that  in  which  he  had  aehieved  his  fiune. 
'  In  1S39  he  received  hia  degree  as  Bachelor  in 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  hia  exercise  was  performed 
at  the  triemnal  festiral,  of  which  he  was  ooodnctor. 
In  November  he  was  elec  ted  to  the  musical 

professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned  in 
Deoenber,  1843.  Tlie  distiBotion  of  kni^thood 
was  cr  iir-  rr  ,  1  upon  liim  in  i 4 :  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1848  he  waa  appointed 
to  the  mnneal  ehatr  at  OmrA.  On  Ae  retir»> 
,  meut  of  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  in  1 840,  he  was  for  three 
years  occasionally,  and  in  1843  permanently,  ap> 
pointed  eonduetor  of  the  Antient  Conoerla,  whiM 
office  he  held  until  tlie  -liscontinuance  of  the 
performances  in  1848.  Uis  last  composition  of 
importaaoewaft  theoda  tr  tha  inatalhMtfonof  tba 
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Earl  of  Derby  aa  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1853. 
On  this  occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Mu.sic,  the  Od»  beii^  oonadand  M  hit  pcobft- 

tional  exercisti. 

Besides  his  dramatio  prodaeUou,  and  the 
'Seventh  Day/  Bishop  composed  an  oratorio,  'The 
Pallen  Angel,'  which  has  never  been  performed  ; 
music  for  three  tragedies,  'The  Apostate,' '  Ketri- 
bution,'  and  '  Miraudola' ;  and  a  'Triumphal  <  )«le,' 
performed  at  the  Orotoriua.  1 1  (■  al»o  arranged  the 
first  Tcdame  of  '  Melodies  of  Varioua  Nations' ; 
three  volumes  of  'National  MeltKlies,'  to  which 
Moore  wrote  the  poetry ;  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish melodies  with  Dr.  Mackay's  verses.  He 
edited  the  '  Messiah,'  a  largo  collection  of  Handel's 
songs,  and  many  other  works  of  importance. 

He  died  April  30,  1855,  and  was  buried  in  the 
oenieteij  *t  Jfinohley,  where  »  monument  to  his 
nunory  hat  Iweii  erected  by  sabseriptioii. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions £or  the  stsge  inoludes  the  wocks  which 
he  nitsnd  or  adspted 


UM:  TUMrton  rt 
IKS:  Karclvv)  «t  IM 
:  Ometacui.  !*<« ;  Lore 
la  ft  Tub.  IWS;  Th«  Mr>lrrt.>ut 
Bride.  The  I'lrrrAvataii  Bridr, 

MS;  Mim'i  Lore.  ifW;  Th«  ViiK- 
agm,  litLS:  T)i«  MaiiUc.  IMlU: 
Kn^t  o(  Soomloa.  liUl :  Vtndn 

«r  um  Si 

inS:  TIm  MMSSM^  HUl 

alfWehld.  |ft|3:  The 

Ml:  MftTTT  ic  Kof.  inst  hmw 

UrWMl  l>l>  Urn.  1813.  Far  KnsUlMt. 
bol  1*13;  nir  Fartwr  i  Wife  («Uh 
IHtt.  Km«e,  elc).  1814;  Tha  Wwf 
Mrtat  Bon.  MM  i  tmltkwmt  ■■!■»' 
nd«.  UI4t  The  Onoi  AHImm. 
I"!*:  Dortor  Fv>fTmdo,  Ml*:  llie 
y.irr^l  of  B.>o<ly.  1814 :  The  Mkid  ot 

tha  Mil)  laiMltl  .I'M;  John  of 

I'urU  iriim[i,lfil  frum  HolfMlfuK 
U14i  Urntlirr  AOii  8ai«r  (with 
BaeveV  1103:  TIm  Noble  Outlaw, 
1SI5:  TeleMchiu.  lUn>l*  or 
tlMllal4.iai5:  MwSsBait.inft| 
Cyam  toMMoiH),  MS;  Ooorat 
■rtMltkma).     UI3;  Vtdfainaier 

n»rlntt'wlth  Whltlftk^.  elc).  1K1«; 
Whu  natiti  a  Wife,  IxlC:  lirlr  of 

uCrttM^itepiaS tmaSua  Oto^ 

mnni).  1*17;  rmk«  of  Vttoy.  1X17 ; 
yaOier  hii  ChtMrrn.  loiT; 

Xunia  lolth  Pratutm  ,  W*:  lllu*- 


liioai  TfmT«Itor.  inH;  December 
aud  Mar.  Mil*:  BarlMr  of 
(aaapted  (rum  Row4ilA.  ISI** ;  Tb« 
Marriage  uf  fVpro  (adapted  fn>ni 
Miitarti.  1H1»:  Kortunatui.  l"!*; 
Tlie  Heart  uf  Mld-Lolbban.  1819 : 
A  Hoolaiid  for  an  Otirar,  W9; 
SnadUta  rairtoikngi.  lat;  Iht 
Omom  Ring.  UM ;  Tha  CoMSy  •( 
Bfiw^  inS:  Tha  Antlqaary.  UU : 
Baltla  of  It«th«e4l  Hrlr.  IKW: 
Henri  Quatre,  I'Jii;  Toelfth  Night. 
1»JB ;  Ihrn  Jolm.  1"?! ;  Two  t.efitle- 
RMn  of  Verona.  If2l ;  Monlrote. 
U«ls  U«r  of  Jara.  1X22 ;  Maid 
IMIi  Owl.  MSi  The 
0f  Mbartr.  tSB:  Cortei. 

ISB;  MatlTa  I.atid.  hH  :  «'h»ne« 
lha  Saoond.  1K4:  The  Fall  of  Al- 
lien. IKI'-;  Hofar  (cumplleil  from 
B  >«ilnl|.  I'SO:  Aof allnm  (partir  re- 
nrttlen.  1>^'>:  Edward  the  iiUck 
I'rinf",  :  <'on>n«tkin  of  diaries 
X.  t)Q6 ;  Aladdin.  1191 ;  lite  Kitlgtiti 
*4  Um  Cfoa^  UHi  iBilMi—  In 
India.  I«aS:  VnSar  Um  Oak.  im. 
Adelaide.  1190:  Tha  T7n>l««e  I't-a- 
«wil.  1)^,  HoRM  iiwf«-l  Mome. 
1«W;  The  Mavic  I'aii  I'^J;  llr 
FaOan  fhalr.  lifJ;  Ti.«-  l'.*nle  „l 
I'haropaaM.  ItOi:  1ti«  ll4>ntaiice 
of  a  Dsf.  USB:  Tahp«.  1103;  The 
Kaneontra  MMi  Raral  FallcltT. 
IKHt  nwl>MSiKlM,UM|  Itan 
fred.  USIt  t*S  ~  " 
IN4I. 


(Imp.  Diet,  qf  Biog.;  GeMtUmaaCt  llnfj. :  Pri 
wattSomi.)  [E,F.n.] 

BISHOP,  JoBir,  WM  bom  nl  Cheltenham 

July  31,  1817.  Wlicn  alxiul  sit  yvars  of  age 
he  was  placed  at  a  boarding  school  at  Oxford, 
whera  M  renwfaied  two  years  amd  m  half,  and 

learned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  orpaiii-t  of 
Ht.  Peter's  in- the  East  in  that  city.  His  next 
matter  was  Arnold  Meflriek,  organist  of  the 
parish  chiinh  of  Cirencester,  and  tranNlator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsberger,  and 
several  other  valuable  traatiass.  Returning  to 
Cheltenham  Bishop  became  a  pupil  of  Tlioinas 
^Voodwanl,  organist  of  the  parish  church  there, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  aboai  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of 
ht.  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  Bishop,  then 

I  appointad  Ua  ofgrnistk 


He  subsequently  completed  his  musical  education 
under  Higliomoei,  •  fimNvite  irapil  of  Zii^ardlL 

In  1838  be  became  organiKt  at  B!a<'kl>um,  I juica- 
shire,  but  in  the  following  year  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  where  ha  baa  sinoa  resided,  and 

when'  he  has  filled  successively  the  post  of 
organist  at  ^)t.  James's  Church,  the  Koman 
Ci^olic  Chapeh  and  St.  John's  Church,  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  withdrew  at  the  end  of 
1 85  2.  Bishop  has  directed  his  attention  much 
to  the  stody  of  the  theory  and  liistory  of  music, 
and  has  translated  and  edited  manv  valnaMrs 
theoretical  and  other  works,  U^idui  arranging 
and  editing  a  large  naafaar  of  the  masterpiece* 
of  the  great  classical  composers.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BIZET,  Geobgks,  bom  at  Paris  Oct.  35, 1838, 
was  a  brilliant  pupil  and  laureate  at  the  Cua« 
servatoire  frum  1S48  to  1857.  He  studied  com* 
position  under  Haleinr,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards manlod.  Bsibn  winning  his  'prix  da 
Korne,'  he  gave  an  insignificant  operetta  '  Docteur 
Miracle'  (Bouffes  Farisiens,  April,  1857) ;  and* 
after  his  ratom  team  Italy,  composed  *  'vaaeo  do 
Gaina'  (1863),  which  did  not  gain  him  intieb 
credit.  At  Um  The&tre  JLyrique  were  performed 
'  Lss  Pldioan  do  peile^*  m  3  acta  (Sept.  30, 63), 
and  'La^olie  Fille  de  Perth,'  in  4  arts  26, 
67).  'Djamileh' (May  ai,  73)  was  not  succeas- 
fia.  bnt  the  interiudes  to  *rArtMenne*  (Sept.  30, 
72"),  and  his  Overture  'Patrie'  were  rtH-eivt-il 
w  ith  applause.  Bizet's  last  etfort  was '  Carmen,' 
in  4  acts,  a  sombra  libratto^  but  a  fine  aeoto^ 
which  was  heard  at  the  Opt'ra  romirpie  on 
March  3,  75.  Tlii»  highly  gifted  cointK«6er  and 
very  talmted  pianist  dioo  almost  suddenly  on 
.hmo  3,  75.  ^luch  was  expected  fmrn  liiin.  Ho 
was  a  musician  of  superior  abili litis,  though  his 
fooal  stylo  is  defleiont  in  oaso.  [O.  C.j 

BLACK  DOMINO,  THE,  the  English  ver- 
sioii  of  Auber's  DoMUfo  Z«iOUi;  translated  by 
H.  F.  Chorlev.  Mlnoad  at  Govoat  Garden 
Qtpt»  ft  Ennson)  Fdh.  ao^  i86x. 

BLAES,  Arnold  Joseph,  a  great  clarino|i» 
player,  bom  at  Brussels  1814;  pupil  of  Bach- 
mann  in  tho  Conservatoire  there,  where  bo 

obtained  tho  second  prize  in  1829  and  the  first  ia 
18.V4.  He  visited  Holland,  Gcnnany,  and  Kiuisia, 
and  in  39  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  perfomt> 
ance  before  the  S*H.'ii  U'  des  Concerts  in  Paris  : 
was  solo  clarinet  to  the  King  of  the  lk*lgian^  ; 
and  in  43  succeeded  BachnaUl  00  Professor  in 
the  Pnis-sels  ConserNatoire.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAES,  Mux.  £U8A,  whoae  maiden  namo 
was  Mbbbti,  bora  in  Antworp  about  1820,  » 

dibtinguidiod  singer,  and  wife  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engaged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sing  at  the 
Oawandhaus  concerts  at  Lefpde  (Oct.  6,  1839, 

and  onwardsX  where  her  cultivated  .stylo,  syin- 

f>athetic  voice,  and  great  personal  gifts,  were 
Diig  and  highly  appreeiatsd.    Sho  baa  been 

heard  in  nn^^^t  of  tlu'  European  Capitals,  is  nuw 

(,1875)  a  tcaclier  in  liru^ttcls.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAGKOVE,  Henbt  Gamble,  was  the  son 
of  ft  ptofasior  of  minle  at  Kotiini^iaiB,  whsiw 
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«M  bora  in  October  1811.  At  four  years 
old  he  wa«  taught  by  his  father  to  play  on  a 
small  violin  which  he  had  made  for  him,  and 
at  five  years  old  he  performed  in  public.  His 
father  bringing  him  to  London  he  played  in 
1S17  at  Drury  Lane  TbeKfare  in  a  perfimnanee 
called  *  The  Lilliputians,'  and  subaequciitly  played 
in  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Aooma  in  Spring 
Gardena.  In  1821  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Spagnoletti,  ^lul  on  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1823  he  became 
cme  of  its  first  puptk,  Fran<;ois  Cramer  being 
his  in-itructor.  In  1S24  he  was  awanled  a 
mirtr  jwiae  medal  for  his  proficiency.  On  the 
iinnalioii  of  Qtieen  Ad«tatde*i  private  fwnd  in 
1830  Blagn^vu  waa  nppointe<I  a  meml>er.  and 
oanfctnoed  so  until  1837.  In  1833  be  went  to 
Gctmanj  tat  the  purpose  of  ttadying  his  instra- 
ment  under  Sponr.  and  remained  there  until 
Kovember  1 834.  Blagrove  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  En^ish  iriolinists,  and  lor  up 
wardu  of  thirty  years  oe^upi'  1  tlio  position  of 
eoooerto  player  and  leader  in  all  the  beat 
qrchewtraa.  He  died*  after  ft  lingering  illness, 
Dei   lUr      1872.  tW.H,H.3 

BLAHETKA,  LEOPOLmvK.  bom  Nov,  15, 
181 1  \noi  18C9),  at  GuuLramMlorf,  Baden, 
Austria;  an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and 
ph^-sharrnonika ;  daui:ht««r  of  J.  L.  Blalietka  and 
Bsdiettti  Trat%;.  At  five  years  of  a<,'c-  hhe  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven's  advice  she 
was  plat-eil  uniier  Joe.  Czeruy  for  education  as 
a  musician.  She  afterwiu-dei  had  itihtnictiou 
from  Kalkbrt  nner  and  Moechelea.  Her  proirre«s 
was  so  mj'id  tliat  she  was  able  t**  undert.ike 
concert  tours  in  company  with  her  mother,  frum 
whidh  ebo  obtidnod nndi  reputation,  though  they 
expose<i  her  to  many  caluinnioun  attack.H.  In 
1833  she  publiithed  ad  op,  25  a  coueert  piece  fur 
|HMio  and  orchestra  which  deser\'e8  notice.  In 
1*^30  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  I>if  T'  uiber  und 
die  Sanger.'  was  jiroihice  l  at  tlio  Iv.iruthnerthur 
theotro,  Vienna,  with  applause.  A  few  yeurs 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
1840  settled  in  Boalugne,  wh<:re  tthe  still  resides 
( 1 876^.  A  fisw  words  in  Schumann*  1  Getumm^U 
Srfi  riffen,  a,  45,  toiti^  to  her  otodlenee  a«  a 
pl&yer.  [F.  G.] 

BLAKE,  RSF.  Sdvabd^  D.D^  preliendary  of 

Salisbury-  Cathetlnil,  and  rector  of  8t.  Thomas's 
Chmch  an  that  city,  was  composer  of  the  admired 
anthem  'I  hmf  sot  God  nlw»n  before  me,*  and 
of  some  duete  for  violia  and  yklU.   Tie  died 

June  II,  1765.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANCHARD,  Hexri  Loois,  bom  at  Bour- 
daonx  1 778,  died  in  Paris  TH58,  studied  the  vio- 
lin under  R<>lolphe  Kn-ntzer,  and  onmposition 
tinder  beck,  M^hul,  and  Keicha.  From  1818  to 
1829  he  waa  noneal  dhreetor  at  the  Vari^t^  and 
er.:iii>  •>t^l  a  number  of  vaudeville  airs  wliirh  at- 
tained fiopolarity,  and  also  trios  and  quartets 
far  alri^ga.  Umio  more  solid  works  exhiUi  oon- 
rid'-n Me  talent.  In  i*-'  ;-!  he  became  director  of 
the  Th^'atre  Moli^re,  where  two  of  his  plays 

vma  ptodnead.  A  ftiid  had  »  gim*  ran  at  the 


Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1831.  His  opera  of  Diana 
de  Vernon  was  prodaoed  at  the  Nouveautes  on 
April  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a  morioal  critic 
nianchard  was  able  and  impartial.  He  contri- 
buted articles  to  'L'Europe  litt^raire  et  musicale' 
( « 833), '  Le  Foyer,' '  Le  Monde  Dramatique,'  ami 
'  La  ilovue  et  ( Ja/.ettc.'  Hiw  hi(^;rraphies  of  Beck, 
Berton,  Cherubini,  Uarat,  and  othen,  which 
originally  appeared  ia  thoia  jounial^  h»TO  been 
publisbad  aepacatclj.  [M.  CL  C.] 

BLANCH K,  i.e.  'white,*  is  the  ordinary 
French  word  for  the  note  p  which  we  call  a 
minim.  In  the  same  manner  the  flench  call 

BLANCHE  I)E  XKVKRS,  an  opera  fn  five 
acu,  founded  on  the  'Duke's  Motto.'  Libretto 
by  John  Brou^um ;  nmaio  bj  Balfoik  Fnduoed 
at  Coveat  Ganiaa  by  J^yaa  and  Hankon  Nor. 

.if,  1S63. 

iiLANCKEN BURGH,  Gerprant.t  vak,  or- 
panist  at  Gouda,  probably  father  of  Q.  v.  Blank* 
enburi,',  author  of  a  work  of  historical  importance, 
'  Underwyzinge  hoemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  die  meest  gebryokdyok  zyn,  op  de  Handt* 
Fluyt  71!  kfiniien  t'eenemal  zuyverbhiezen'  (Am- 
sterdiun,  1'.  Matthysz,  1654).  A  reprint  of  this 
intereafcii^  work  haa  been  puUiued  at  the 
Hague.  [F.  G.] 

BLANCKS,  Ei>WARD,  whom  Francis  Mercs, 
in  his  'Palladis  Tamin,  Wits  Treasury.'  1598, 
classes  among  the  'famous  English  musicians' 
of  the  time,  waa  one  of  the  ton  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  \VTiole  Booko 
of  Fsalmcs,  with  their  wonte<l  Tunes  as  they 
are  song  in  Churches,  composed  into  fourc  parts,* 
published  by  Thomas  ute  in  1592,  and  re* 
])rinted  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANGINI,6iuasrP£  Mabco  M  abia  Fklicb, 
cdebrated  tenor'singer,  teadier  of  ringing,  and 

OJtnipoger,  was  bom  Xov.  iS,  17S1.  At  the  ago 
of  Q  he  was  admitted  into  the  choristers  school 
of  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made  rapid  progreM  in 
music  under  the  Abbate Ottani.  1  j  ij  11  -  f  Padro 
Martini.  By  the  time  he  was  i  i  lie  composed  a 
motet  and  a  Ryrio.  Hia  laTourito  inatrument 
was  the  violoncello.  His  sin^'inij  was  so  exquihite 
that  he  is  said  by  it  to  have  revived  Baron  Stack- 
elberg  the  RuMhm  ambassador  at  Turin  after  he 
had  been  given  up  by  the  physicians.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1 797  his  family  took  refuge  in 
Fntnoa^  but  it  was  not  till  1 799  that  Blangini 
went  Pari.'<,  wliere  he  hooii  l^M-aine  the  fushion* 
able  composer  of  songs  (lioutances  et  nocturnes), 
and  teacher  of  singing.  In  180 a  he  was  com- 
missioned to  eoiii]»h  *e  Delhi  Mari.Vs  unfinishe*! 
o{)era  '  La  faii>(<e  Dui  ltiio,'  which  wa."  followed  in 
1803  by  'ChiuK-re  et  R<^alit<','  both  for  the 
'Hitalre  Feydcau,  and  in  iSoft  l>y  '  Neplitali  ou 
Ita  Ammonites,'  for  the  Gran<l  0[>era.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  Munich,  where  he  produced 
'  Encore  nn  t"'ir  de  Caliphe,'  and  composed  *  Inea 
de  Castro/  au*!  'Ixs  Fetes  Laodd^mouiennes,' 

whioh  warn  nol  peffonnad*  b  t8o6  Nafnlaon't 
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•ister,  PrinoeM  Borgheae,  appointed  Iiim  her 
cliapol-master,  and  in  1809  King  Jerome  made 
him  liis  '  General  Miinik-director'  at  CasaeL  In 
iHit  JUangiui  produced  at  Camel  '  Le  Sacrifice 
d'Abraham,'  axid  '  L'Amour  philoaophe/  and  at 
the  FeydoMi  in  Paris  'Les  Femmaf  ven^^^' 
In  181 4  he  returned  to  Paru,  and  waa  appointed 
'  Surintendant  de  la  muaique  du  Roi/  Tlie 
whdie  £ashionable  world,  partioalarljr  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  G^ermain,  thronged  to  bira  for  leMma. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  his  pupila  which  resuJs  like 
LeporeUo's  catalogue  in  Xkm  Giuvanui,  ai  it 
indndee  3  Queens,  la  Prinoenes,  35  CounteMoa, 
etc.  iii^ni  wim  an  indefatigalile  compfiaer 
of  operaa,  though  none  of  much  interest  were 
perforawd  in  Fwii  befem  'Ln  MnrqidM  d» 
Brinvillit  rs'  f!R_^i\  5n  which  f'h.  ruhini  and 
Oarafia  worked  with  him.  Ono  of  the  longa 
ihnn  Naphtall  ta  itiU  ooeaalonally  heard  nt  a 
concert.  His  'Romances,'  in  .14  numbem,  con- 
tinued in  favour  long  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  Deo.  18,  1841.  Hia  friend  Maxime  de 
V illemarest  puhlislitd  his  Rutobio(,Taphv  TiivhT 
tlin  title  'Souveuirs  do  Bl&Q^iui,  uialtrc  do 
cliaftelle  du  Boi  de  Bavi^,  etc.'  (Peril,  1854). 
The  buok  '^n  intrrf^tini^',  and  f^ves  an  exct-Ilent 
picture  of  on  artist,  s  fuutiug  in  aouiety  at  that 
period.  (7.  Q.] 

BLANKENBURG,  Quikih  vak,  bom  1654 
at  Gouda,  Licentiate  in  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Hague,  well  known  for  hia  '  Clavicymbel  en  Or- 
gelboek  der  Paalmen  on  Kirkgezanjj^'  (1732  ; 
3rd  ed.  1773).  The  ftweription  on  his  portrait 
compares  him  to  Orpheus.  In  honour  of  the 
betroihal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  composed 
•  oolleetioii  of  pleoes  in  two  parts,  which  might 
be  performed  either  u])ri^ht  or  upniile  down, 
forwards  or  bttckwards.  His '  Mementa  Muaica ' 
has  some  Talue  as  a  theoretical  woric  BUnken- 
l)iirg  died  altar  1739,  Imt  the  pndee  data  is  not 

known.  [P.  O.] 

BLAZE,  FBAN901S  HiVRi  JosKPH,  calling 
Mmielf  GiiBtllrBLAZB,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  on  mugic  and  the  drama  France  has 

Srodooed,  was  bom  at  Cavaillun  in  1784.  His 
tther,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, friend  of  Gn'tn-  and  Mohul,  and  com- 
poser of  mames,  uponm,  and  chamber  music. 
Blaze  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1799  ^  study 
thf-  law,  Imt  the  love  of  muaic  soon  began  to 
bhow  iuelf.  Ho  beciune  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  private  lessons  in  hannoi^. 
In  the  meantime  his  professional  career  pro- 
mised to  be  a  prosperous  one.  He  obtained 
the  position  of  sous-prdfet  in  the  Department 
of  Vaucluse,  and  other  appointments.  Bat  to 
one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian  society, 
and  longing  for  literary  and  artistic  distinction, 
official  life  in  eoothem  Franoe  ooald  not  bat  be 
iedknii  and  uninteresting.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  threw  up  liis  po.st  and  set  out  willi  his 
fismily  for  the  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  puUiabfaig  a  book  oompiled  during  iBia  Idauia 
boon.   It  H^peavfd  \m  i8ao^  in  inv  vdaaiMb 


with  the  title  '  De  I'opera  en  France,'  and  is  the 
work  on  which  his  claims  to  remembraaoe  an 
chiefly  founded.  The  subjects  treated  rotn- 
prise  a  much  wider  circle  of  observation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  coo- 
taiaa  an  elaborate  though  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  various  elements  of  music,  in- 
cluding bints  as  to  the  choice  of  libretti,  and  the 
Decuiiaritiee  of  verse  and  diction  best  ada|itsii 
for  mnsieal  treatment.  The  second  volume  is  de- 
vott'd  to  the  o{>era  proj)er,  describing  at  consider- 
able length  its  various  oomponents,  the  overture, 
red tadve,  aria,  eneemble,  eta.  Tbe  style  k 
lucid  and  trrtK  ,  an  1  the  bo»ik  may  h<e  recom- 
mended to  the  amateur,  although  the  student 
will  look  in  vain  far  naer  material  er  orlciiiality 
of  treatment.  But  even  to  tlie  latter  we  fre- 
quent references  to  oontemporaiy  operas,  a  su^ 
ject  in  which  Castil-Blaae  was  tborooghly  al 
home,  will  not  be  witliont  intrrrst  The  chapter 
on  the  opera  in  the  provinces  is  jtajlieulariy 
valuable  from  an  biatorfe  point  of  view.  His 
remarks  on  the  overture,  in  which  h,-  b  f  ndi 
a  bruader  and  simpler  conception  of  that  form 
of  art  againat  those  who  expect  from  it  an  an- 
t'r!pat<in»'  reproduction  of  the  drama  itself,  with 
aU  its  complicated  characters  and  situations,  ars 
axeellent,  and  would  bo  wovtb  quotation  if  ont 
space  permitted  it. 

A  considerable  part  of  his  book  is  poIemicsL 
He  attacks  ^e  various  osea  and  abuses  of 
theatrical  managers,  the  airogaaoe  of  ignorant 
critics,  and  the  miserable  transIaHons  supplied 
by  liteiwrj'  hacks  for  the  nuisterjileces  of  foreign 
composers.  On  the  Utter  point  he  wae  entitled 
to  speak,  having  himself  Teprodttced  more  or  less 

felicitously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  operas.  Amongst  these  we  mention 
'Figaro,'  'Don  Juan,'  and  «S!hMiberfl&te*;  *11 
Barbiere,'  'C'azia  Ladra,'  'Otello,'  '  Anna  Bo- 
len*'  i '  Der  Freiscbiits.' '  Oberuu,'  '  Euryanthe;' 
and  manf  ofbere.  Tbeae  reprodaotione  wen 
chiefly  for  tbe  rnr  t  f  provincial  theatres  where 
Italian  opera  was  unattainable,  and  may  havt 
contributed  much  to  popularise  good  mnsio  hi 
France,  Unfortunately  Blaze  frequently  made 
bold  to  meddle  with  the  score.«,  and  even  to  vor 
troduce  stirreptitiously  pleoeo  of  bla  own  oonpo> 
Kitinn  into  the  work«  nf  irreat  maRtors.  He  used 
to  tell  with  delight  how  one  tf  hia  choral  pieces 
fathered  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played  and 
applaude<J  by  tmsnspj-ctinrj  n^idiences  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Paris  Con»ervaU'ire.  Our  author's 
own  eompOiltioiiB  do  not  call  for  notice.  Th«f 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  are  justly 
gotten.  Amongst  his  romances  '  King  li^ntf '  is 
pretty,  and  was  deservedly  j>.)[>ular.  He  wrote 
several  pieoM  of  sacred  and  chamber  music,  one 
serious  and  two  comic  operas,  none  of  which  was 
successful  to  any  considerable  extent.  Mure  valu- 
able ia  a  ooUeotioa  nS  songs  of  aoathem  Eranoe 
called  'Chants  de  Provence.* 

The  merits  of  Blaze's  literary  work  ha\-ing 
been  diecuased  above^  it  will  suffice  to  men- 
tion the  titles  of  some  of  his  woriu,  moetlv  eom* 
pj^atfifiH  Ti*n«^Tf  i0  ftbanHTttHj  atthoi^f b  bii'dJ^ 
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«qTiaI  to  'De  Topdn  en  France.'  We  name 
'Cha]>«l!e  mtuiqae  del  Boisde  Frmmmi'  (1833); 
•  1^  I>an««  et  It-s  fiallete  depuia  Bacchus  jusqu'k 
mademoiselle  TagUoni'  (183a)  i  and  tlie  works 
OB  ibe  TliAtres  lyriiffMa  d«  PMrie,  tIs.  'L*Ac»> 
deiuie  iinp'  rialc'  'fnrmrrlv  *  rt)yale' ;  alti^V  rvof 
that  theatre  publkhed  iii  i855)>  and  'L' opera 
Xtelien  de  1548  ^  1856'  (1856). 

For  ten  yt-are  previoualy  to  183  a  Blaze  w.ns 
musical  critic  of  the  'Journal  dee  Debau/  an 
important  literary  portion  aftenracds  held  by 
BearlioK.  He  also  wrote  niimerous  articles  for 
the  'Conatitutionel,'  the  '  Kevue  et  Gazette 
Masic»Ie.'  'Le  MMMrtnl,'  Me.,  |Mfdy  rapnb- 
Ushed  in  book  form. 

Castil-liloze  died  in  1857,  af  .  r  a  few  days' 
illMa.  A  life  like  his,  spet  t  i  .1  ioiialy  in  Uie 
byewars  of  art,  can  hardly  be  called  a  thing 
subliujie,  but  it  ix  not  witliout  its  uses  and  merits. 
The  ideal  truthn  eniamtiug  from  creatiTe  genius 
stand  in  need  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  re- 
ceptivity between  their  own  elevation  and  the 
law  of  ordinary  intellects.  Blaze  has  occupied 
the  poaitkm  of  an  inteiprater,  thus  indicii^ed» 
not  vHthoot  cndit.  His  Knowledge  of  mtttio  «id 
musical  history  wan  good,  and  ta.ste  sound  ami 
onmprchensive  up  to  a  oertain  point.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  of  jomtialkrtlo  routine  eould  not 
l.ut  blunt  hU  fceliiiLj  for  the  subtler  touchee  of 
beauty,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  implicit 
eenfideuM  to  hit  opiidoa  «a  qjumeaa  of  high 
■li.  [F.  H.] 

BLAZE  DE  BUT?Y,  BARny  lTr^■nT,  bom  in 
1813,  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  is  loo  much  like 
him  in  an  eesential  point!  to  require  detailed 
notice.  In  litorary  skill  he  suriia'itifs  his  father; 
iu  musical  knowledge  he  is  decidedly  bis  inferior. 
Blase  de  Bury  ia  indeed  the  prototype  of  the  ac- 
conij.lisbf  l  !^*.f''ratgur  of  the  n  -f '  ti  l  empire.  He 
is  able  to  wni^*  well  on  most  top icii,  and  excdlnntly 
eaniaoj.  His  style  ii refined  and  pieni^ini,',  hut 
his  attempts  at  depth  are  strangely  ni in ^ led  u  iih 
the  flippancy  of  the  JeuUUtoni»U.  Amongst  Iuh 
^norita  OB  music,  which  alone  concern  uh  here, 
the  most  reniarkuble  are  'La  Vie  de  Kos-ini' 
(1S54);  'Muijicieiij>couteni|K)rainH' — hhort  e,ss.iy8 
leading  musicians,  such  as  Weber,  MiMxIeia* 
■ohn.  Verdi,  and  many  others  (1856) ;  and  '  Mey- 
erbeer et  son  tenipe'  (1865).  All  Uiese  are  re- 
nrinte  of  articles  contributed  to  the  '  Revue  des 
deux  Bfondes'  and  other  periodicals.  Anutber 
connection  of  Bbuse  de  Bury  with  the  hiatory 
of  music  may  be  seen  in  the  following  circum- 
gUnoe.  He  wrote  a  oomedy  called  *  La  ieuneise 
db  Goethe,'  fm  which  Meyerbeer  aappiied  the 

incidental  music.  The  score  waa  unpublisJied 
when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  yeare  after  Ma  de- 
cease, in  accordance  with  Iuk  awn  arrati^einent. 
In  186S  Blaze  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  pertioo  of  the  wID  refaniuff  to  the  MS. 
in  question,  but  the  actioa  faroiigat  ngaiost  the 
family  was  unsuccessfuL  [F.  H  ] 

BLEWITT,  JoKAS,  a  oelebrated  otganist  in 
Ifao  htm  h*lf  flT  tbo  tStli  oaatoiy,  nutluir  of 


'A  Treatise  on  the  Otgan,  with  explanatory 
Volantaxies*;  *Ten  Voluntarifla,  or  pieoee  for 
the  Organ,'  <itc.  ;  '  Twelve  easy  and  familiar 
fflovementa  for  the  Oigan,'  etc.  Me  died  in  1805. 
Hie  Kn,  Jowanuir  Bunmr,  wee  bora  fn  Iioodoii 

in  178J,  n  c  :ve<i  the  rudiments  of  his  ninsicnl 
education  frum  his  father,  and  was  afvtsrwarda 
placed  under  liis  god&tbert  Jonathan  BattiehilL 
At  eleven  yeArs  old  he  was  appointed  dt  j>uty 
on;ani;it  to  his  fiikther.  After  holdint^  several 
a{){>ointments  as  organist,  he  left  I/ondon  tat 
Haverhill,  Suffolk  ;  antl  subsequ^'ntl y  lH*rame 
organist  of  Brecon,  where  ho  rt-nuiined  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  fsthcr  he  returned 
to  Ixindon,  with  the  intention  of  brinj^ng  out  an 
opera  he  liad  couj|Mwed  for  Drury  Lane,  but  ilie 
burning  of  that  theatre  1I— tllijiiil  his  hopes.  He 
next  went  to  Sheffield  as  oriranist.  In  181 1  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  iu  the  fauiily  of 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  and  oompoiCT  and 
director  of  the  miuiic  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  a])p'jinted 
him  grand  oipuiiat  to  the  maecAio  Iwdy  of 
IreSaod,  and  he  Iweanie  the  eonduetor  of  the 

principal  concerta  in  Dublin.  ^\^len  LogiOT 
commenced  his  tystem  of  musical  instmotion  in 
Ireland.  Blewitt  wae  the  flist  who  joined  Un ; 

and  being  anabl''  I-Tfnri-r,  mid  poMetiHinL;  ^'I'md 

musical  knowledge,  he  soon  procured  the  great 
majority  of  teaching  in  Dnhlin. 

Ikfore  1S36  Blewitt  was  airain  in  T^otidnn,  and 
wrote  tiie  music  for  a  pantomime,  '  The  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or,  Harlequm  Dog  Star,*  produeed  al 

Drury  Lane  with  j*reat  sucees-f.  In  1S28  and  39 
hu  wiui  director  of  the  muiiic  at  Sa<Uer  m  Welle, 
and  wrote  several  clever  works — 'The  7ali!«nian 
of  the  Elenifn''.  '  '  A  dd  B.d.in  Gray.'  'My  old 
woman'  ^ailapud  from  Fetic).  etc.  lie  wa»  also 
the  composer  of  tlie  operas  of '  The  Con-air,' '  The 
Magician.'  ■  Tin*  It^land  of  Saints.'  '  Rory  O'More  * 
'Mischiei  Makinj,',"  etc..  aod  of  a  nuiuljer  of 
l>all!ulH,  jmrticularly  in  the  Irish  style,  whioh 
enjoyed  conaiderable  popularity.  THewitt  wm 
a  gcxxl  dinger,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  humour, 
qualifications  whieh  aometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  company.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  ^largate. 
He  died  September  4.  1853.  [S.  F.  R.] 

BLOW.  John,  Mub.  Doc.,  born  at  North 
ColUngham,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1648.  was  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel  Bojnl 
on  its  re-establishment  in  i^'^>o.  Iu'k  ma.»<ter  being 
Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Whil«t  yet  a  chorister 
he  oonunanced  composition ;  the  words  of  three 
anthems  producer!  by  ".Tohn  Blow,  one  of  the 
Children  of  ills  Maje^jty's  Chapel,'  are  contained 
in  Clifford's  'Divine  Hymns  and  AmtliaMM,* 
1663,  and  an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompani* 
ments  composed  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Pelham  Humfrey  and  William  Turner,  two 
of  bis  fellow  chcnistMe,  ia  still  extant.  On 
leaving  the  choir  Blow  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Hingeston,  and  subsequently  of  Dr.  Christoj>her 
Qibboni.  That  he  aoon  rcne  to  great  eminence 
ii  offidMfied  bj  tbt  Am  of  Ui  baliv  chom  in 
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1669.  «t  twenty  one  yean  of  age,  orgwii>--t  of 
Weettniuster  Abbey  (,»  post  not  then  a  life 
^jpointtoentX  but  in  1(  83  )ie  was  dinplaoed  to 
make  nxnn  fur  Henry  Punxll.  On  Hut  death 
ot"  I'umsll.  iu  lOijS,,  Blow  w&s  ruajipoiutcd,  and 
held  the  plftce  lilitil  his  death.  On  March  16, 
16*4,  ho  was  sworn  in  ono  of  the  pentlcmen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  rcmm  of  the  Kcv, 
Boger  Hill,  deceased,  ami  on  July  Ji,  1674,  was 
Appointed  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
in  succession  to  Pelham  Humirey,  who  died  a 
week  previously.  Some  yearn  later  he  became 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  chapel.  In  1685  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  king's  private  music, 
and  to  the  honorary  office  of  Composer  to  the 
King.  In  16S7  he  saooeeded  Micltael  Wise  as 
•linonR'  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  offices  he  resi^med  in 
1693  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
In  1699,  on  the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Blow  was  installed 
ia  it.  Dr.  Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either 
univenlty,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Muiio  having 
been  confurretl  on  him  by  Sancruffc«  ArchUahnp 
of  Canterbuxv.  fie  married  £li^abeth.  only 
daughter  of  Edward  Brftddoek.  6entl«nan  and 
Clerk  of  tlie  Ci)e'|ue  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
master  of  the  choristeni  of  Weitminster  Abbey. 
She  died  in  ehOdbirth  Oct.  ao.  1683,  aged  thirty, 
leaving  one  anJ  three  (faiirjhters  ;  tlie  son. 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  June  a,  1693,  aged 
fifleni;  ti»e  daughten  einTiTed  many  years. 
Dr.  Blow  died  Oct.  1,  1 708.  in  the  sixtietli  year 
of  his  age,  and  waa  buried  under  the  organ  in 
fhe  north  nide  of  Weetmbiiier  Abbey,  where 
*  BMMlttme&t  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
BIov  WM  a  verr  volominoui  oompoeeri  hie 
werlcB  oomiHiee  foutera  ehurah-eervioee,  nnd 
upwards  of  one  Imndi-ed  anthems,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  still  extant,  although  but 
fisfw  are  in  print ;  eeored  aonge.  dnete,  etc.  (many 
of  which  are  printed  in  Playfurd's  '  Uannonia 
Sacra,'  1 688  and  1714);  odes  for  Kew  Year's 
day,  t68a.  1683,  1686,  1687.  1688,  1689,  1693 
(?).  1694,  and  1700;  odes  for  St.  Cet  ilia'B  day, 
1684  (printed),  16^1.  and  1700,  besides  two 
which  cannot  be  eangned  to  any  putieular  year ; 
(H\e  liy  T)rv  ien  -n  the  de.ith  of  Piircell.  1605; 
•uugs,  with  winch  the  variuus  oullectiuus  of  the 
period  abound ;  catches,  many  of  them  printed 
in  'The  Catch  Club,'  The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,'  1734,  and  other  oollectiooe;  or;^an 
pieces ;  '  LesMons  ftr  the  Harpsichord.*  1698 
(printed),  and  1705  (printed  with  some  by 
jPurcell).  In  1700  Blow  publi.-ihed  by  snb- 
acription  a  collection  of  his  songs,  etc.,  under 
the  title  of  '  Amphion  AnLjlicua,'  with  his  portrait 
prefixed.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  ex- 
proeued  his  intention  of  pnbliahing  his  church 
music,  but  unfortunately  never  accomplished  his 
purpose,  a  circuiiutt&nce  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  is  upon  those  productions  that  his  fame 
chietly  rests.  Three  services  and  eleven  anthems 
of  his  are  printed  by  litiyce.  (^W.  ii.  H.] 

BLTJETHNER,  Jcuub  FratDnrAiro^  a  piano- 
£wfie  maker  ia  JLeipaicb  whoaa  inrtrimeiita  an 
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much  used  in  Gennany  ;  a  native  of  Fallipn- 
beri:  near  Zeitz.  Uerr  Bliithuer  l>ej,'an  bviaintss 
in  Ijcipsic  in  i>>5.v  Tliree  years  laier  he  took 
out  a  fiateiit  tor  an  action  that  has  l-etn  much 
praised,  and  by  the  adoption  of  foreij,'n  improve* 
ments  in  iron  framing  and  a  systematised  dtfi< 
sion  of  labour  hitherto  less  pnu  tiwjd  in  CerraanT 
than  Kn^laud,  lierr  Bluthner  has  eucceedtd  in 
establiahug  fail  Mpntation  on  a  sure  basis,  and 
competes  on  even  gnMUid  with  the  best  nuken 
of  his  country.  [A.  J.  U.] 

BLTJMENTHAL,  jACom,  bom  al  Hambot; 

Oct.  4,  18J9.  pupil  of  F.  W.  Grund  there,  and  of 
C.  M.  von  Bocklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  Hit 
proficiency  in  pianolbrte  placing  was  attained 
under  Jlerz  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  wbich 
he  entered  in  1846.  In  1848  he  took  up  hif 
re«denee  in  London,  where  be  became  pianist  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  very  fashionable  teach<  r 
a  composer  he  is  known  fur  a  large  numl^er  "f 
brilliant»  effeotive,  and  pretty  pianoforte  piece», 
and  for  many  songs,  some  of  which  such  as  TTi-J 
Message,'  have  become  widely  and  justly  popuitf. 
Besides  his  residenoa  in  Londfln,  Slamenthal  haa 


now  a  house  at  Uontnnz.  [A.  M.] 

r.OB  is  a  term  nsed  by  change-ringers  to  de- 
note certain  changes  in  the  working  of  the  methods 
by  which  long  peals  of  cfaa^ges  are  produced. 
[Set-  Cii.vXGK  EIXOINO.]  [C.  A.  W.  T  ] 

BOCCABADATI.  Ldigia,  was  bora  at 
Puma,  where  ahe  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion in  a  convent,  and  made  a  brilliant  dtbut 
in  I  Si  7.  After  singing  at  several  theatres  in 
Italy,  nhe  vbited  Munich,  where  her  fine  voite 
and  ■^^K>d  method  were  fully  appreciated.  She 
api>eared  at  Venice  in  1833,  at  Rome  in  I $14, 
at  Milan  in  1826,  and  again  at  Rame  in  i8«7; 
and  rthe  met  ever\'whcre  with  the  same  sucoeUt 
esf^ially  in  opera  butla,  for  whicli  style  <rf 
pieoe  ehe  waa  much  in  request.  On  this  accoont 
khe  was  persuaded  to  suv^  at  Naples  during  the 
years  1 829.  1 830,  and  1831.  De»pr«;*ux,  the 
composer,  writing  from  Naples,  Feb.  17,  1^30 
('Revue  Musicaie,'  vol.  vii.  p.  17a),  daacribei 
her  as  'a  little  dry.  dark  woman,  who  ia  neHJw* 
young  nor  old  iShe  executes  difficult  pa.'■^x,'t^ 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  chanii 
about  her.  Her  voice,  although  extensive.  j» 
harsh  at  the  tc^,  but  otherwise  she  sing*  io 
tune.*  Berlios  saya  in  the  same  Revue  (xii* 
75)  in  183a,  *ahe  ia  a  fort  hmn  talent,  who 
deserves,  perhaps,  more  than  her  reputiittcn. 
She  appeared  in  London  on  Feb.  18,  1S33,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  '  Cenerentola.*  She  wia 
not  successful  here,  and  did  not  return  .iij  *thef 
year.  iShe  sang  at  Turin  for  three  eeasuns,  sa4 
at  Lisbon  in  1840, 1841,  and  1842.  She  retimei! 
to  Turin  in  1843.  and  sang  at  Genoa  in  iJ'^j, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.  She  was 
married  to  a  M.  Gassnoli,  by  whom  i&e  bwi  a 
son,  and  a  daughter,  Aui;u»*tine,  wb  >  \> .  al«> 
a  singer.  Luigia  Boccabadati  died  at  Turia 
Oct.  13,  1850.  CJ»1I.] 

mocaxssaxL  Jjmu   Mg^y  gifted  oom- 

poicr^  bom  aft  Luooai  Jan.      17401.  Tba  fnl 
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ndiroenta  of  music  and  the  cello  were  tauglit 
tini  l>v  his  father,  an  able  husH  jilayor,  ami  the 
Abbe  V  ooDecci,  Chapel-maiktbr  to  the  Archbishop. 
Ih*  boy's  ability  wan  so  great  aa  to  induce  them 
tn  sen  !  Iiiin  tn  Koine,  whore  he  rapidly  made 
hituisell  laiiKHiii  both  aa  composer  and  player. 
Setonung  to  Lucca  he  jomed  Ma&fredi,  a 
scholar  of  T^rtiiii'g,  in  a  tour  through  Lom- 
lard).  I'icdmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
even  as  far  aa  Paris,  which  tl^  reMhed  in  1768. 
Here  they  found  a  brilliant  reception  fnnii 
(joBjitc,  Ca{X)n,  and  Dupout  sen.,  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Concerts  Spiritut-lH  confiniu^ 
the  favourable  jii(l!,nuent  of  their  friends.  Boc- 
dienm  became  the  rage;  V^nier  and  La  Che- 
vwdi^  die  publishers,  contended  for  his  first 
tritis  and  quartets,  the  eminent  Mine.  Brillon 
«1«  Juuy  (to  whom  Ik<ccherii)i  dedicated  nix 
•onataa)  attached  herself  to  the  two  aitists, 
ami  the  Spaniah  amba^««ador,  a  keen  amateur, 
pressed  them  to  visit  ISIadrid,  pnjiuisin^'  them  the 
wannest  reception  from  the  Prince  ot  Asturias, 
afterwards  Charles  TV.  Accordingly,  in  the  end 
of  1768  or  begiimiug  of  69  they  started  for 
Madrid,  but  their  reception  was  disappMBtiiig. 
Brunetti  the  violinist  was  then  in  favour,  and 
neither  King  nor  Prince  offered  the  Htrangers 
any  tivility.  They  were  however  patronised 
bj  the  Infanta  Don  Luis,  brother  of  the  King, 
whom  fioccherini  has  commemorated  on  the 
title-page  of  his  six  quartets  (op.  6),  calling 
luouelf  'Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  di 
8.  A.  R.  Don  Lnigi  mfimte  d'lspagnia,'  a  title 
%\iKh  lie  retained  until  the  death  of  the  Infanta 
ia  i^Sp.  Afier  that  event  he  dedicated  a 
MQpentioa  to  FViedrich  Wilhelm  II,  King  of 
Pr  ii-4a,  which  procured  him  a  valuable  present, 
ud  the  post  of  Chunber-oomposw  to  the  King, 
vitli  aa  annual  sidary,  but  burdened  with  the 
om  liiiun  that  he  should  compose  for  the  King 
^ooe.  With  the  de»th  of  fritdrioh  in  1797  the 
fivy  eeaeed,  and  Booeberini  fotmd  binuidf 
ULkruiwu  exct-pt  to  a  Hniall  circle  of  friends. 
Ue  obtained  a  patron,  however,  in  the  Marquii 
BnaTeate,  in  wlieae  palace  he  was  aUe  to  hear 
hi*  lIllJ^ic  I  >er formed  by  hi.s  former  comraden  of 
the  ViUa  Araaaa — whither  hi»  old  protectcNT  Don 
I«if  bad  tetlred  after  hie  mhamanee—mnd  to 
Wofirir  once  aij.iin  known.  Meantime  ill  health 
oUi^'vd  him  to  drop  the  cello ;  he  was  often  in 
vMit,  and  eaflteed  levere  domeatie  oalamittei. 
^ith  the  advent  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  however, 
ai  ambassador  of  the  French  Hepublic  at  Madrid, 
better  ttoMt  airived.  Lnden  appreciated  Boo* 
thcrini,  and  his  productive  tili nt  n  x  ^v,  1.  In 
'799  ^  wrote  six  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dedi« 
Med  than  to  the  JVendi  Mou  and  RepnUie, 
but  th«?y  were  not  piiblihhed  till  afler  liia  death, 
^  limi  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Dacheese 
de  Berri  00  the  title-page.  In  tSot  and  180a 
he  dedicated  twelve  string  qnintets  (op.  60  and 
6')  'per  il  Cittadino  Lucdano  Bonaparte,'  and 
in  1801  n  <Stabat  Mater*  ftr  three  yoieee  (op. 

pres^tcd  to  the  s.itti.''  nn  1  ruMi-hed  by 
Sieber  of  Paris.  After  ilun  Locchenni  a  star 
mk  nfttHj,  $ad  hia  povec^  wm  m  graift  th»t 
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he  wa^  glad  to  make  emngements  of  his  worka 

for  the  guitar  for  the  nse  of  the  Marquin  l>ena- 
vente  and  other  wealUiy  amateurs,  till  at  length 
death  released  him  from  his  troubles  on  May  28, 
1805.  The  lii.>^t  of  hirt  sons,  Don  Jod  ',  died  in 
Dec.  1847,  as  librarian  to  the  Marcjuies  Seralbo, 
leaving  a  son  Fernando,  profe^or  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Madrid  (1851^  the  last  19* 
pret^eiitative  of  the  name  of  Bocchehui. 

The  abiii^  in  Booeli«rini*s  cbnmber-music, 
which  is  generally  contemporary  with  HaydnX 
is  obvious  and  unquestionable.  He  is  certainly 
wanting  to  some  e.xtent  in  force  and  contrast, 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  mehxly,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  dignified  style  are  never 
absent  in  his  mnsie.  Bis  originality  was  grest» 
and  had  ita  influence  on  the  protjress  of  the  urt. 
I'd  our  practised  ears  hiu  pitx;os  may  seem  tiat, 
tedious,  wanting  in  variety  of  key,  and  too 
!<iiiiji]<>  in  execution,  and  doubtless  these  qualities 
have  contributed  to  make  them  forgotten  in  Ger- 
many, though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
best  works  are  ftill  played  and  enjoyed.  His 
quintets  and  cello  souatas  (especially  one  of  the 
latter  in  A)  are  often  given  a*  IJM  Honday 
Popular  Cfmccrts. 

Boccheriui  and  Haydn  are  often  named  together 
in  respect  of  chambe.  -music.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  characterise  the  relation  between  them  better 
than  in  the  saying  of  Puppo  the  violinist,  that 
'  Boccherini  is  the  wife  of  Haydn.'  It  ia  usually 
assumed  that  these  two  great  composers  knew  and 
esteemed  each  other's  works,  and  that  they  even 
corresponded.  No  evidence  of  this  is  brought 
forward  by  Picquot,  the  earnest  and  accurate 
bi<^rapher  of  Boccherini,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact.  In  a  letter  to  Artaria  ('Arenas,  Feb. 
1 781')  Boccherini  sends  his  reipects  to  Ua>dn, 
and  b^  him  to  understand  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius.  Haydn,  on 
his  side,  in  two  letters  to  Artaria,  mentions 
his  intention  of  writing  to  Booeberini,  and  in 
the  meantime  returns  a  complimentary  message. 
Artaria  at  that  time  had  published  several  string 
trios  and  quartets  of  Boot^eriniV  and  had  for 
long  been  in  business  relations  with  him. 

Jboooberini's  facility  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  described  as  a  fonntun,  of  which  it  was 
only  neces.^.'iry  to  turn  the  cock  to  produce  or 
suqpoiul  the  stream  of  music.  That  he  was 
renurkably  industrious  is  evident  ftom  the  de- 
tailed cAtalftgiie  of  his  wo  k.s  made  by  Baillot, 
and  given  bv  PicquoL  Uis  first  6  trios  date 
in  1760,  and  were  feOowed  in  the  next  year 
by  6  quartets,  puMi-lud  in  Pari.-s  in  1768. 
The  total  number  of  his  ioKtrumental  works 
amounts  to  366,  of  which  74  are  unpubUsbed. 
ITie  jiriiited  ones  are  .'i8  follows  : — f)  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin ;  6  ditto  for  Violin  and  Bass ; 
6  Duets  fat  two  Violins ;  4}  IWes  far  two  Violins 
and  Cello  ;  1 2  ditto  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello  ; 
91  String  Quartets;  18  Quintets  for  Flute  or 
Obes^  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  la  ditto  for 
Piano,  two  Vir  l-Ti-5.  Viola,  and  r.  ll  i;  1 1  ditto 
for  two  Violimi,  \  iola,  and  two  Cellos;  I  a  ditto 

fbrtwoVioliiii^twoViolaB,MidCelto;  leSaxtete 
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for  TariouB  mstnunents ;  a  Octets  for  ditto;  I 
Suite  tat  Ftell  ordMttm;  «o  >;yiuphoiiie0,  in- 
cluding 8  C'  U.  I  rt ante  I  Cello  Coocerto.  In 
additiom  to  the  above  his  vocal  works  ara : — A 
Stalwt  Mater  for  tliree  vtiem,  -mOk  qubtet 
string  acoompanimefnt ;  &  "Mabb  for  four  voices 
and  instruments ;  a  Christmas  Cantata  for  four 
Solo  Toioee^  Chorus,  Mid  Ovdieekra;  VOlaiidoos 
or  Motets  for  rhriutnin??  tirnf^  for  four  Voices 
and  Orchestra ;  an  Opera  or  Melodrama,  La 
Clementina;  14  Concert  airs  and  Duets,  with 
Orchestra.  Of  tlie  vocal  works  the  Stabat  Mater 
alone  is  published  (Fans,  8ieber,  op.  61). 
^  Tbtn  an  alao  maay  oilier  fmoee  which  are 
either  Hptirioiis  or  mere  arrangements  by  Boecherini 
of  bin  owu  wurks.  8ee  'l^otioe  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Luigi  Boooheriiil,  iniTie  du  catalogue 
raiflonn**  de  ioutes  ties  oeuvres,  tant  publt^es 
qu'inedite^  par  L.  Picqjaot,'  Svo.  Paris,  i'hilipp, 
1851,  witii  two  portniti.  (Fkinled  at  Bar  le 
due.)  [C.  F  P.] 

BOCHSA,  KoBKBT  Nicolas  Charles,  com- 
peeer  and  eminent  harpist,  bom  at  Montm^ 
1789,  waa  the  son  of  Karl  Bocbsa,  a  fluto  and 
clarinet-player.  He  played  the  piano  and  flute 
in  public  at  an  early  age,  and  composed  airs  de 
ballet  for  the  theatre  while  yet  a  child.  Before 
he  was  (rixteea  his  opera  'Trajan'  was  produced 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  the  Kmperor's  viiiit.  His 
family  having  mnoved  to  Bourdeaux  he  became 
a  piifiil  of  rauDZ  Beck,  under  whom  he  wrote 
a  hallft,  and  an  oratorio,  '  I^e  D41uge  Unlversel.* 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
as  a  pnpll  first  of  Oatel  and  l^en  of  M^hnl.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Xa<lerTnann  and  Marin, 
but  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  He  was 
eotttlBitally  diseovering  new  effects,  ewm  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  may  fairly  he  said  to  have 
revolutionised  harp  playing.  In  1813  he  was 
ftpp<rfoted  luupiat  to  the  Ibiperor  Nap^eon,  and 
three  years  later  to  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Due 
de  Berri.  Eight  operas  from  his  pen  were 
performed  at  the  Op«ra  CSaniqve  between  1813 
and  1S16.  He  composed  a  re<)uiem  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed 
with  sreat  solemnity  in  Jan.  18 16,  but  a  year 
later  he  was  detected  in  extensive  forgeries,  and 
fled  from  France  never  to  return.  He  was 
tried  in  his  absence,  and  condemned  to  I  a  years 
im|)ri9onment,  with  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.  He 
took  refuge  in  Luudon,  where  his  fine  playing 
was  univomlly  adnured,  and  eo  popular  did  the 
harp  become  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all 
the  applicants  for  lessons.  Parish  •  Al vara  and 
J.  B.  Cliatterton  were  both  pupils  of  Boch.sa. 
In  1822  he  undertook  the  joint  management, 
with  George  Smart,  of  the  Lent  oratorios, 
ftnd  in  1833  the  entire  direction  of  them.  Here 
lie  produced  Stadler's  '  Jerusalem,'  oratorios  by 
Wade  and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  his  own 
'D.  luge  Univcrscl.*  On  the  institution  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music  Bocbsa  was  appointed 
pfoteaor  of  the  harp  and  general  seeretary,  but 
in  1837  diMii:-  I  1  on  account  of  judfiic 

attacks  upon  his  cliaracter  which  he  was  unable 
tp  dajfm  Ib  i8a6  h»  raeeeeded  Good*  m  wa- 


doctor  at  the  King's  Tbeatrei,  and  six  yeait 
later  WM  Unself  sQooeeded  hyCnete.  BosriaTt 

'Comte  Ory'  was  proihiced  under  his  ntanaeemoit. 
Bochsa  gave  annual  concerts,  the  prognunme  of 
wUeh  always  ooolained  mnbo  stnUng  novelty. 
thoufj:h  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  For 
instance,  at  one  of  tiiem  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral 
Symphony*  was  aeoonpained  by  aetod  Qfamlns- 

tions.  In  1 8^0  hf^  ran  n\vnv  ivith  th-'  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  and  undertook  a  concert  tour, 
visiting  eveiy  oonatiry  of  Europe  (except  Vnuotl^ 
America,  and  Aii'<trr\lia,  where  he  died  of  dropsy 
at  Sydney  in  1855.  Immediately  before  his 
death  he  composed  a  reqoieiB,  wUbh  waa  per 
formed  at  his  funeral. 

As  a  composer  Bochsa  was  too  prolific  for  his 
own  fame.  Some  of  his  many  couijKisitioae 
for  the  harp,  including  a  'Method'  for  that 
instrument,  are  still  known  to  harp  pUyers.  At 
a  man  liewM  imgtdar  «Bd  dieripated  to  the  last 
deprree.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOCKLET,  Carl  Mabu  TOV,  pianofurte- 
playor,  bom  at  Prague,  1801 ;  leMncd  the  fkmh 

forte  from  Zawora,  the  violin  from  Pixis,  and 
composition  from  D.  Weber.  In  j$»o  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the  Theatre  'an  der 
Wien,'  but  shortly  after  resignetl  the  violin  and 
gave  his  whole  attentiuQ  to  the  piano.  Beethoven 
took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  different  times 
wrote  him  three  letters  of  reoommendntinn  (  Xohl, 
'  Beethovena  Briefe,'  Nog.  175,1 76,  324  ).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  wb«m  piano 
couijxisitions  he  was  the  first  to  brin;^  into  public 
notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic  attach- 
ment. His  great  objaet  in  pertatuiance  was  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meeting  with 
great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  all  public  appearance  ;  but  in  1866, 
after  a  long  interval*  appeared  once  more  to 
introduce  his  l«i  HjtunuCH  to  notice.      [F.  G.] 

BOCKSHORN,  SAJit:EL,  bom  1629,  wss 
originally  director  of  the  music  at  the  Drei- 
faltigkeits  Church  in  Presuibui^,  and  in  1657 
kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  ni 
Stuttgart.  Died  not  Intf-r  than  6c).  Amonjrrt 
other  compositions  umy  be  naiiuti  a  dmuuitic 
cantata  '  Kaptue  rroiterpinte,*  1662.  His  works 
were  largely  published,  and  even  as  late  as  1 708 
a  new  edition  of  his  Sonatas,  Cappricci,  Alle- 
mandoa,  efeoi^  wnt  pnfaUihed  in  YleBon.    [F.  0.] 

BODE,  JoHAXN  .ToACHiM  ChBISTOPB,  bom  at 
Barum  in  Brunswick  1730.  He  had  a  strange 
and  varied  life  aa  baiioon  and  oboe>player,  com- 
poser, newspaper  editor  (*  ITamViun?er  Corre- 
Kpoodent'),  printer  (I.<es«ing'ti  '  Uaiiiburgisuhe 
Dramaturgic  ).  and  translator  (Buraey'»  '  Prt  :<ent 
Sute  of  M  usic  in  Gennai^.')  Ho  died  at  Weimar 
Doc.  13,  1793.  [M.C.C.] 

BODENSCHATZ,  Erhard,  bora  at  Uchten- 
berg  in  the  Erzgebirge  about  1570,  studied 
theology  and  music  at  Leipsto^  in  1600  became 
Osntor  at  SdinlpforU,  in  1693  Pastor  at 
hausen,  and  in  160S  I'lVMior  .-it  nroMs-Oj^terbausen, 
near  Querfurt,  where  he  died  in  1638.  Be 
donsoluite*!  Ma^ficat  (1599)       ^  'Genenl- 
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ihow  him  to  bftTe  been  lun  »blo  ooa- 
trmpoiitiat;  bat  his  raJ  Talue  ubw  from  the 

cj^UeTcti-ons  of  music  which  he  hroujht  out — 
'Psftlt«rium  Davidia,'  4  toc.  (Leipeio,  1605); 
'FlarOflgiom  bymnoram,*  4  voe.  (LeipMc,  1636) ; 
'ITaniioniA  angelica.'  a  coll«ctii»n  (if  Luther's 
hymm  (,1608);  *  £iciiua  XC  (1615);  and 
•specially  'PIovQeg^nai  BortiOM,*  in  a  parte. 
Of  Part  I  the  first  e<litinn  w.-w  prinie  l  by  Lam- 
bwg  of  Leiptic  in  1603.  and  ooaiaina  89  mofcet* — 
iaavMwi  m  the  and  «ditloii  <i6l8)  to  I40. 
Part  3  appearerl  in  and  cont;iIueil  150 

attrtats.  There  k  no  score  uf  the  work.  It  was 
fmbUdied,  like  our  own  '  Barnard,*  in  aeparata 
parts,  small  4to — 8  of  tlie  first  Part,  and  ()  of  the 
bocond — including  in  the  latter  case  a  BaMo  con- 
tinuo  part,  A  copy  of  the  work  ii  m  the  firitiih 
MaMum.  Its  omtanti  «r«  m  IbUom 
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Aaat  tumuua.  iiuJMLvrMti. 
i  T. 

OriMi^iM.  7  T. 

tt«t<l>>«tarMMnnii.  Qallw.&T. 
rrT»«t«t«r.  Ortotxiot.  • ». 

r-riliii  rir.   Gkllua.   I*  t. 
I^u<  a^Uutar.   Er<iiii<«.   ^  t. 

fUMiw.  •>■ 
CuilMa Domlnn.  AmnK<<tl«.  i<  v. 
KtultAW.    liiillchiin.  XT. 
8aanr<tr>t»<  >tal>«j^l-   Anun.  *r. 
OuiUtc  I>i.n]|ii<.     Ai.oii.    *  t- 

ctu.   •  V. 
R»pc««««n*Deai.  Fabrftini.  <f. 
B40  lain  pAnis.  GiJIus.  £  *. 
Dofnln*  f]ahl.  Orluidoji.  8  f . 

i'Or  rii4):iilalQ.    Ahi>:i.    6  r. 
Ms4ia  1  i>.    1  T. 

CtbatttMj*.    It»wi&uu«.  ft. 
(•qtaunaiMiMndiw.  t>«llcu,8ir. 

ClOTUKllL     i  T. 

Kr- 

•  v. 

^ohtlaU.  Marcntlna.  Mr. 
CmntBte.  liamlofftut.   ^  r. 


4A. 
41. 


44. 

43. 

m. 

90. 


Vaotonit. 
•ft. 

a*. 

«», 

»  V. 

la  eonrcrtando.  OrlMdutp  ti. 
U  I>oii>liie  J«ta  ChrtiM,  A. 

««fartal.  St. 
L**4vi  aealot.  Orluidah  *  v. 
Tttnt  DilMreatar.  B»«rhoir.  H  v, 
OnofttcmlrU.  Orhuxliiv  St. 
D<ymtT,«  qni*  b4t>IUt>iC  Er- 

htth.    t  T. 

Dua*  In  tdiuMr.  Orlaii4a*  *  v 


JttblMo.  F.  W«tow>w.  iT. 
Obbmm  Donina  OaIIm.  •  r. 


lltMeicu tnaScr.  Crb«<tL  Bt 
toriu. 

OS.  Qncm  *Mtint  pulom,  A.  O*- 

brteL  »*. 
Ml,  Pk»  tn^- Jahr.  OitiMui 


.Nunc  JlmlMK  Afann.  Br. 
67  A  t>»mtt>o  fsrtum.  llMl«r.  Br. 

• 

*  Quani  puldlia  «■. 
<  |>«|£.  At, 

i^O.  Trl-IU  41 
Sr. 

41.  A<lor«jnut  I*.  CkPuv  • 

(S.  nil**  Jwttwlem.  UftUiu.  (T. 

M.  Kee* qtMMniMitt.  MlliA  <ife 

Alleluia,  (ikriilt.  In 
Cfi.  Tulvrunt  DorolaOHa  Ut^ 

u'nui,  N  T. 
C7.  TijitTtiiit  Dominoah 
lorliu.  nr. 

«.  AlwriwOMdnL  ft 

«!>.  O  Tiri,  O  OklflacL  Bow'  ettoi. 

•  r. 

Ta.  \'>r,l  fi«nr*».   G*tln«.   •  ». 
r\.  f,,if,-,,|.  II.  A,i  .ni.ritl.  T  T. 

73.  A<i'st(i  lyHia  Oaaa  Mtiaiitr. 

II  V. 

Tt.  Pun  MMfklHL  iBjllMnW.  4  V. 
7ft.  T*  Hmhi  pMnm.  H.  IfMlo- 

rliiv  •  T. 
7«.  Tc  thrum  p4trMn.  TrKifli. 
77.  fMtum  Mt     11.  I  i;i^l<.ilu«. 

Of. 

7".  Jtta  non  (tic4ia.  Uftilni.  •  v. 
7B.  awii«wtto«Miia  rurtchu. 

•  v. 

Jam  THMi  ikaa^  Flilaifc  H  v, 

m.  liwrtflUu**  DiMriM.  Ui- 

wrtt%.    ft ». 

a.  hun  auleretur  toapC  MsUarwi. 

•  t. 

M.  T«i>t  DonrfiiL  OaRiis.  tr. 
n.  rrMttrfiniiB,  OMvMim.  «v. 
ML  Vn«i  lltaMi  Iwai.  OMhrMM. 
«». 

•f.  Freilf  rnrh,   rul.Wuv  fir. 
IM.  RIorIa  In  airvMv  CalvUlii*. 
W.  Jowph.  Il«b«r  JuKftb  Oftltl- 

tlut.  <l  r. 
nnin  firf  lh«  adlUMtf  M0»|. 
ffi.  Ulorte  tibt  Dmutoik  It  lito- 

InrliK.   7  ». 
(•«.  Now  »ufereliir.  It-  n  tm.  7  t. 

)la.ij>U'-.   n  V. 
n.  HtrruMlcm  fsu''*-  Zwigtttt. 

«».  CiaiiMtai«MllMi.  Wal. 

lUor.  «». 
ta  K«ili«<'lirl«ltt)L   Arvnn.  « v. 

»L,        »:t'  Jihr.    W.  I  riri.  r  in. 


■2.  Ii»rre  <ma  Ictttt. 

SS.  Avn  cntiA  pltoA. 

4t. 
•4.  SorT«*K 

a,  Appnr'iKrunt  A 


l>Mmatlmb 
BtedcttntL 


M.  CwiUte.  n.  rrmatorim  •  *. 
iL  Vciilt*  •luJIamiu.  fn*- 

W.  JubllMA.  A.  Btrwf.  i  r, 
W.  CanUM.  A.  Berber.  R  t. 
100.  lAudat*  r»omS:iam.    A.  D«f 
par.  >  T. 

ini.  Swpw  Bnrtilnn.    Yutplnv  It. 

lie.  G4u«J«ut  la  ccwUi.  WkUlMT. 
  _ 

1« 


i<r. 


Vi  art- 


lit   tiVM  Ft*riitm. 
liA  liobet  (t«a  llarm.  J.  Gronw 

•n 

Anon.  9  v. 
Ua  BenHllcU  111 

111.  Ilodl.^  I       IV    1,.  Vl»  l,  .»     ►  T. 

IIZ  HikIIc «  hrUlus.  G.l-kbrlcl.  ft. 
US.  MacaoM  kMMdidtUlu 

•fJllCflarteMiM,  TfllplBa  ai; 


Pann 
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1 

a. 

& 

7. 

a 
a 

IOl 
11. 

u. 


•eii«c«.  8  *. 

Ari  \V»t«j.rfIri<^»ii  Bibyloni.  0. 

r.  Wnlll«^r,   «  T. 
BmwikM  U  l>eiu.  M.  Both. 

B«i>»ltc«u«  a  T>uni.  r.  C.  Gk-' 

bullae  B  V. 
CoiirT«g4tl  ninL  H.  RoUi.  •  r. 
Conflt«mlnL  &  VlMWll«»(«*l ' 

Capllupuil.  •  T. 
OonClcbor  tlU  In  QnH^  I 

Vulplu*.  t  t, 
OmiUm  Domino.  A.  PtMlIu*. 

n  ». 

OomlnM  r«gn4«lt.    V.  Koth  ' 
d  ». 

n«r  Herr  win)  4>cli.  Do.  i 
Dnmifie  guU  Otk 
tills.  7  T. 

tanon.  av. 


t.Wk 


0*. 
D«  profundU 
If. 

■4  (c  n»!«W.  «  r. 
OdibIiiI  «rt  larriL  C«(tUu|nu. 
l» ». 

Deut  In  kdiulofiam.  Anon.  1*  t. 
thiniliia    i|uM  niiiUip[l(i>ii 

Anon.   R  v. 
Etta  buo«  ba(i«dl«ttab  AiKXi. 

8  T. 

Rcea  qnam  bnnum.  Anon.  W 
t-iuhaia  Dao.    u.  Euctohta. 
9t. 

Factum  ««4,  dnm  IreL  H  Vnl- 
pin*.  10 ». 

Ff'lt  •!  t»r.    AT.i>n.   •  t. 
^■|.r■l^•r»  '-<.ir.lL.  li.     Aiiiiti.    ^  ». 
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•  w. 
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loe.  Aecehti  Domhil  dctoeodtt.  U  i  i».  Fult  I 

Ij»-,nhj.t.   8  ».  I  JO.  TU  < 

IM.  Al'.'luit.  H.  Steucciiu.  Sr.  lUlk  I'ctm, 
lOfk  tli-.-'l  .Irfu  Hffrn.    M.  ItoUi.i  St. 

r.  IISL.  Au<IItI  Toorm  tft  CMlSk  A 

ion.  M^riK  Si&gtUlcnk.   AlM>Q.  K    '  llelluib   *  *p 

107.  I>am  ITS  KloHa«.  Anon.  Hr.  lSS.  FarOllll  «tt  piMlhlib  J.  T. 
lea.  lUurvU  Dnu.   A.  rMefliu.  I         Tribtato.  4  V. 

«V.  {133.  ra<lMlMiprMltllB.  U  BbI- 

|»KlMft|ili»  KlLlMtfeM*.!       iHit.  sv. 

•  v.  1134.  Fi<-riini   t*t   til«nt!tim.  C 

lULJHiwaAM.  r.«brt*i-  i 

«r.  VciillHlehML   Anon.  8  v. 

111.  O  vtrt.  o  GalDMl.  J.Cror*.  '  v  i '4.  C«iiUlMiit  MMi  H  McriWi 

112.  Ill  uualM  JcML  fMffkuliiu*. .         f  r, 

c*oitJii..  d  ».  'l3^  Iftf  m  »*Te.  A.  At»"«rt«n. 

HA.  Bodir  c  I       taat  Oi,CbU-         - 1 

Unuk.    *r.  13S.  .'«nrtl»  Apiittoll*.   G.  Zticliliil. 

Wi  IHim  romptercntv*   Mkvl-  T  t. 

ctuUiL  8  r.  1140.  Aodirl  voeeu  Aagcloram.  I- 

■talk  S«.  tllLOMalMl  la 

117.  Intotiull  de  e>e!o.  A1«*lnt«r.  tlu».  *  t. 

T.  il42.  IstI  tunt  Trliimphatnfci.  C, 

11«.  invuckmit*  te.   An' n.   ^  r. 
119.  Dnot«»raphlm.  F.<  r  -jiCtH 
19IX  U •UUwlo.  r.OinilAitu.  At. 
ML  Ik  Dmuk  ftumt.    a  Tal- 

tU.  Trr*  ttmt,  quL   Jl.  racMllat. 

H  t. 


Dertiu  Tel  HBmnitln*  f.  H 
Its.  Eiult^inui  Doatah  B.  9tt> 

DtlM.    A  T. 

hu«.  Tt. 
14A  Jn<.  !l»(»  l)«x  B.  ItilUTteiniu. 

^  > 


133.  Tlbll«iu.Ublslorta.  Aseriu*.  I4fl.  EiolUTlt  ror  mmm.  y.  T%t 

«T.  ma.  Pt. 

114.  Te  L>cam  pMnn.  V.  BwU>o-  147.  KiulUJc  Deo,  A  Parett*.  »  t. 

iHilafc  tv.  IMlVtwMMMHillaMMliLAooii. 

m,rMr,  qiH  MtnMi.  avtt-  tv. 

ctminiL  (!  T.  il4lL  tMi1«t«  nnmeo  IVmlftL  J. 

M  FofT.  qui  DAtut  Mb  H.ri—  ;  GabiirL   |i  t. 

[G] 

BOEHBf,  OTfifaniBt  at  Wf>hlRn  !n  Eut  Prussia 
about  1770,  cue  of  the  latest  cotnposiTs  whose 
chorales  arc  included  in  the  choral- hooka.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  EuzABRH,  nnger,  bom  at  iiiga 
1756,  mada  her  flnt  ftppeMraaee  1783;  after- 
wards raarrierl  tlie  tt-nor  rart<-llu'ri  at  Strelitz. 
from  whom  she  separated,  and  married  again 
Boehni  the  actor,  under  whow  iiain«  the  became 
one  of  the  most  favourite  actrenses  of  th""  T?rrlin 
national  theatre.  She  was  the  first  to  pla^  Donna 
Xlvte  in  Berlin  (i  790).        di«d  1 797.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  HEUfRK  H,  horn  1836  at  Blasria  in 
BollMnta,  where  hb  father  was  leader  of  the 
obinr  and  oomposer  of  the  opera  of  'Krathonos* 
(Riibezahl).  Ueinrich  hims«lf  has  composed  35 
«perM  and  opotcttM  inBoheniuai,»nd  his  name  h 
irallknownontheaUigvor'diafeooiintfy.  [F.  G.] 

BOBHM,  Josira,  %  ^UMniat  of  repute,  bom 

at  Pehth  ill  lygS.  Hp  was  a  piij>il  first  of  his 
father,  and  then  of  Kode,  who  took  a  lively 
intomt  In  hii  talent   After  bavii^  plajred  with 

miioh  success  at  Vienna  in  1815  he  travelh-d  for 
8f  veral  years  in  Italy,  piving  concurU  in  niont  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
in  1S19  he  was  appointed  proA  ssor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium,  which  ^Hi^it  ho  occujiitd 
till  1848.  In  1831  he  became  a  memlx-r  of  the 
imperial  It.-ind.  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1S23 
to  1825  hi;  tiavflliMl  in  Germany  and  Franc*, 
earning  applause  evfryvvlare  fur  the  soundnesii 
of  his  tone,  his  irrL-proachal>lo  tt  chniquo,  and  his 
healthy  musical  style.  Uut  it  id  ad  a  teacher 
that  Boehm's  name  has  won  a  i>ermanent  place 
in  the  history  of  modem  violin  jilaying.  For  50 
vean  be  resided  at  Vienna — ^where  he  died, 
Hwoib  «3f  i8^()— d«volfavhii  pomnto  tlM  ii^ 


stmction  of  hi*  niunerous  pupik,  among  whott 
it  will  sufltoe  to  name  Emet  JoadiiBi,  L.StnHi% 

Helmeeberr  r.  nn  !  Singer.  In  £kct  all  the 
excollent  vloimi^u  who  duriu;r  the  last  thirtj 
yean*  have  come  from  Vienna  ^  crc  pupiia  either 
of  Ikit-hm  or  Maysodcr,  or  both.  Tlies*  tva 
masters  appear  to  have  supplemtnted  ta-  h  othtr 
by  the  different  bent  of  their  talents  :  May!«t>'JLr 
excelling  chiefly  Ly  hrilliant  te'Luiij  le,  while 
breadth  of  tone  and  thorough  musical  ntyle  were 
the  ]>rominent  features  of  Boehm's  playing. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  compoeitioM 
for  the  violin,  polonaisn,  variations,  a  concertino, 
also  a  string-qnttiol^  frUeh  iMnrercr  are  of  ao 
importance,  [P.  D.] 

Bi)EUM,  ToKOBAlDb  a  flate-player  of  dis- 
tinction, and  Kanunerwinuricni  at  Munich,  bore 
about  the  oomtnencemetit  of  the  present  centary. 
Beeidei  oomposing  manjr  brilliant  worke  for  bis 
initruuient,  ne  introduced  several  notable  iflh 
provements  in  it-^  tneclianitim ;  especially  n  lne# 
Hngering  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  ia- 
tn^uoeo  in  London  alNrat  tike  ^enr  1854.  It  hss 
been  funn  1  :,]  ]  1:  .iMe  also  t4)  the  oboe  and  haawxm. 
and  has  boeu  adapted  by  Klos6  to  the  clarinet, 
thoogli  with  leie  — aeesi  thas  In  flw  other  enM% 
nwrncr  to  the  fouiidatiaa  of  the  laMcT  ioale  on  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth. 

lie  principal  peedliarity  is  the  nfeidanee  ef 
what  are  termed  'cross-fingered'  notes;  vi.'  *.h'-"" 
which  are  produced  by  closing  a  hole  beiow  liiat 
throagh  whkli  the  inetnunent  is  speaking.  Fur 
this  ptirpoBc  the  semitone  is  ohtainf  1  V  v  vr<^'«sinj,' 
down  the  middle  finger  of  either  baud,  and  tho 
corresponding  whole  tooe^hy  doil^  the  same  with 
the  firefinger.  A  lar^  number  of  duplicate 
Hngcrinf,T*  is  also  intnxKiccd,  which  facilitate  paw- 
ages  previously  impracticable.  On  the  flute  the 
system  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  different  key 
more  on  a  level  as  regards  difficulty :  E  major, 
for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eight  keyed  instru- 
meni  was  bJm,  oneven  in  tone^  and  mechanunllj 
difReoH,  !•  materiaOy  timplHied.  On  the  adtv 
hand  it  to  a  certain  extent  alters  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  making  it  ooaieer  and  leas  charartwirtir. 
It  ahH>  oetnplicateB  the  medianiam,  rendering  the 
instrument  heavier,  and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehm's  method  has  been  geuerallj  adqited 
by  flute-players  both  hi  this  oountty  and  abraad. 
Klose's  mo<lifi  cation  applied  to  the  clarint't  is 
used  in  France  for  military  bands;  many  of 
Bfihm's  oontriranoee  are  inoorporated  in' the 
oboes  rif  M.  Barret  as  made  by  Triebert  of  Paris, 
and  aru  figurttd  under  the  heading  CoR  ANi^i^ii^. 
Bassoons  on  Uiis  ijnrteni  an  ruely  to  be  met 
with.    [See  Flute  ;  GOHOay.]  [W,H-8.] 

BOESENDORFER,  LrrwTO,  a  pianoforte- 
maker  in  Vienna.  Ignaz  I!o^cndorfer  founded 
the  firm  in  1838.  Hi''  •^1  n  Lud wig  succeeded  him 
in  1959,  and  soon  al  andouing  the  cheaper  huiU 
and  uiechauiiim  ideuliiit:d  with  Vienna,  that  had 
influenced  the  technique  of  tlie  Viennese  school 
of  pianist.*:  from  the  days  of  Mozart,  adopted 
modem  notions  of  tensiun  and  framing  ana  aa 
•etiiMi  of  hk  awa,  gmfting  Eni^Uih  ffineiplci 
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tipon  TienneM.  By  these  changee  he  has  niaed 
hm  iiwfaniinenta  to  &  place  beside  those  of  other 
aelaMvledged  leading  pianoforte>inaken  in  Ans* 
tria  and  Germany.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BOESSET,  A.VTOINE.  Ix^rn  n>>niit  t  ^'^?.  died 
1643,  '  cooseillcr  du  roi'  and  '  surmtcudutit  de  la 
nnriqae  des  chambiw  dti  ml  «t  de  la  reine' 
t^vhr  I^nns  XIIT  ;  roniposcr  of  court  ballets, 
^4  III  number,  and  ten  lKK)k»  of  airs  in  four  and 
fire  parts,  which  attained  immense  popularity  in 
their  (lay.  An  English  traiiftlatiou  of  the  first 
hoc^  of  his  aira  appeariid  with  the  title  '  Court 
Attcs  with  thair  IMtties  Engliahed'  (London, 
1629).  He  was  succeeded  in  liis  posts  and  titles 
St  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  by  his  son  Jeax 
Baptiste,  bom  161 2,  died  1685,  and  he,  in  1667, 
bjr  his  son  Clacde  Jean  Baptts^tb,  bom  about 
1636,  who  comjxiHed,  in  addition  to  ballets  for 
the  oonrt,  a  series  of  daato  oaUed  'IVuits  d'Au- 
tomne'  (Paris,  i684>.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOHEMIAN  GIRLb  THE.  a  ^nd  opera  in 
tbiM  §dt»:  the  inmCIo  adapted  by  Buun  fipom 

Fanny  Hlsler  s  ballet  of  'The  Gipsy*  (not  the 
'Gitiioa');  the  music  by  Balfe.  I^roduced  at 
Bniry  LneKoT.  37, 1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
Feb.  6,  58,  as  *La  Zingara'  (Piccolomini  as 
Arline)  i  and  in  I>ecember,  69,  at  the  TheAtre 
Ljnqne,  Pari%  a«  'La  BdhdmleniM^'  with 
xiditions  by  the  composer. 

fiOHRER,  the  name  of  a  family  of  musicians. 
(i)CmAB,  bom  1 744 at  Mannheim,  tnanpeter 
>B  the  eoari  hid,  and  remarkable  performer 
m  ttM  doahle«ba«i;  called  to  Munich  in  1778, 
Md  died  there  Nov.  4,  1809.  (a)  His  son  and 
I'lpil  AxTOK,  bora  at  Munich,  1783,  learned 
violin  fnm  Kxeutaar,  and  oomposition  from 
muter  snd  I^nzi.  and  bocaiBe  ytolin-playcr  in 
tfceojurl  1  ri  L»  >tra  at  Munich.  With  his  brother 
Hai  ^bom  1785)  he  undertook  in  1810  an  ex- 
tnaretovr.endin^in  BiHri»,wlMnthe7itanrowly 
t<*cape.l  trauj«jK)rtatii>n  to  Siberia  a»  euiployt^s  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  Napoleon  ■  ally.  In  iSa^ 
tbs  WoMmm  wwe  npfKibited  to  Hie  royal  ordiea> 
tra  in  Bt-rlin,  but  quarrelling  with  Sjiontini 
Imi  their  post*.  Anton  then  resided  in  Paris 
till  1834,  when  ba  was  made  Coneettaiebter  at 
Hssiiver.  Max  obtained  a  similar  jxisition  at 
Stuttgart.  The  brothers  married  two  sisters 
of  Fwdiaaad  David  and  of  Madame  Dnldcen. 
Anton's  dauj,'lit«fr,  SorniK,  a  j,':rl  of  intich  proniifie 
hi  a  fiancHplayer,  died  in  i&Ag  at  Peter»l>urg, 
•frfai.  [F.G.] 

BOIELDIEU.  FBAVfon  Ai»iiii,>  waa  bom 

timber  16  (not  15",  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
I'M  liuhcr  held  the  {xjsitiou  of  tuxrt:Uxry  to  ^Vrch- 
bi^op  Larochefoucaidd.  His  mother  kept  a 
■lilinw's  shop  in  the  «anK-  oitv.  Tlie  union 
aWi  aot  seem  to  have  been  a  liapjty  one.  We 
•aow  at  least  that  during  the  lUvuiution  the 
•War  Boieldieu  availed  liiinaelf  of  the  law  of 
^|*<*m  passed  at  that  time  to  separate  from 
us  int  in2i       oaotnet  •  tttmi  maniaga. 

•  Ai  impmiMMt  ««rtt  kf  A.  raasta.  •■ctiMlis*  m  ^tm 
*MM,' paMMMi  tiiMlk  hi 
r.MSflafnctad  mu§mnm 


Domeedo  dissensions  were  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  composer,  when  his  takmi  for  muaio 
be^m  to  show  Itaelf,  excban^^od  the  hooae  of  hia 
parents  for  that  of  hia  master,  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  Broche,  wh^,  although  an  exoelleni 
Tnuskian  and  pnptl  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar* 
tini,  was  known  aa  a  drunkard,  and  occasionally 
treated  Boieldiou  with  brutality.  On  one  ooca* 
Bion,  it  fa  said,  the  boy  bad  alaiiied  one  of  bli 
master's  bof^ka  with  ink,  and  in  onler  to  evado 
the  cruel  punishment  in  store  for  him  escaped 
from  BfDeue*a  boosa  and  weot  on  loot  to  Parii^ 
where  he  wa»  found  afl«r  much  trouble  by  his 
family.  Whether  he  returned  to  Brooho  aeooa 
uaoartidn.  NeMiar  an  we  Informed  of  any 
other  master  to  whom  the  c  1:.]^  >er  owed  the 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  his  art.  This  know- 
ledge, boworer  acquired,  was  put  to  tba  teal 
for  the  first  time  in  1 793,  when  an  op^m.  hy 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  tille  oou^ble'  (words  by 
his  &ther)  perfomad  at  Bomb  with  000* 
«iderabl<  snc<  l  Tt  lian  hitherl'i  Vei  n  believed 
that  Boieldieu  left  liouen  for  Paris  immediately, 
or  at  leaat  veiy  aooo  after,  this  first  attempt. 
This  however  must  be  a  miHtakc,  unlc^  we 
accept  the  improbable  ooujticture  of  a  second 
temporary  sojomn  in  the  capital.  Certain  it  ia 
that  Ili'.  lil'eii  wa?  n^nm  m  Rouen  October  28, 
1 795,  when  another  opera  by  him,  '  Rosalie  et 
Myrza,*  waa  performed  at  the  theate  at.  tfeaiSi 
eiby.  The  fmccPKH  nf  tliis  srrnnd  venture  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  briiiiaat,  to  judge  at  least 
by  the  'Journal  de  Booan,*  wUdi  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book  observes  silence  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Boieldieu's  charming 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  origin  to  thia 
jH*rio<l,  and  added  omaiderably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation uf  the  young  composer.  Much  pocuuiary 
advantage  he  does  not  seem  to  have  derived 
from  them,  f^r  Cochet,  the  Paris  pl:Mi^^he^  of 
these  minor  compositions,  told  Fctin  that  Iknel- 
dieu  waa  glad  to  part  with  the  copyrigbt  for  tba 
moderate  remuneration  of  twelve  francs  apiece. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  opera 
Bi>ieldieti  left  Rouen  for  gOod.  Ambition  and 
the  conati(i"-iie«H  of  power  caufte<l  hini  to  be 
dituatished  with  ihe  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
city,  partieolarly  aftor  the  plan  (advocated  by 
hiui  in  an  article  in  the  *  Journal  de  Rouen,' 
entitled  '  RoHexiona  jmiriotiiiuea  sur  I'utilite  de 
I'dtudo  de  la  musique')  of  starting  a  mn^  acbool 
uT\  the  model  tba  aawlyfounded  Gonaflmloira 
had  tailed. 

To  Faria  therefore  Boieldieu  went  for  a  seoond 

time,  with  an  intro«Juction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  J  a<lin  (a  descendant  of  the  wdl-known  Belgian 
family  of  musicians),  at  whose  home  ba  fooad 
a  hoapitablc  reception,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  composers  of  the  day,  Cherubini 
amobgit  tlia  number.  Boieldieu  made  his  d^ut 
as  an  operatic  composer  in  the  capital  with  the 
'Faiuillc  Suisse,'  which  was  periormed  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  1 797,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty 
nights  alternately  with  Cherubini's  *  Med4^.* 
OUier  operas  followed  in  rapid  suooeasion,  amongst 
wUdiwa  meDtion  'Zmftup  ei  Zidnaif  *  (writlait 
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before  1796,  bat  not  perfonne<l  till  1798),  'La 
Dot  de  Susette'  (same  year),  '  Beniowidci'  (after 
a  drama  by  Kotzebue ;  performed  in  1 800  at  the 
Tlii  uire  Favart),  and  *L<c  Calife  de  Bagdad' 
(perfuniifU  in  September  of  the  same  year  with 
enormous  success).  To  these  operatic  works 
ought  to  be  added  some  pieces  of  chamber  music, 
which  we  mention  less  for  their  intrinsic  value 
than  for  the  sake  of  oooqileteness.  They  are, 
according  to  Fetis,  a  concerto  and  six  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  a  concerto  for  harp,  a  duo  for  harp 
and  pianoforte,  and  three  trios  for  pianoforte, 
harp,  and  violoncello.  To  the  success  of  these 
minor  compositions  Boieldieu  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1 80a  With  the  Mune  year  we  may 
close  the  first  period  of  Boieldieo's  evtistic  career. 
The  'CAlife  de  Bagdad'  i«  the  last  and  highest 
effort  of  this  peiiod.  If  Boieldieu  had  died  after 
finishing  it  he  woold  be  rauembered  as  a  charm- 
ing composer  of  pretty  tunes  cleverly  harmonised 
and  toletabijr  instromanted,  in  short  as  an  average 
member  of  thet  VnaA  et^ool  of  dramatic  mosic 
of  wlucli  lie  is  now  the  .loknowleilged  leader. 
Boieldieu's  firrt  manaer  is  chi^y  charectcrifted 
hy  an  abeeace  of  style— 4^  hidmdnal  etyle  at 
It-a.-'t.  l.iki-  nuwt  nieii  of  great  cn-Htivo  j»o\ver 
and  of  autodidactic  training,  like  Wagner  for  in- 
•teaes^  Bmeidleu  began  by  nnoonaoioiudy  a«lt>pt 
ing,  and  repri»ilucini,'  with  gn  at  vi^^nur,  the  pecu- 
iiantiee  01  other  composers.  But  eveiy  new 
advnae  of  tebhnioel  ebtlity  implied  with  him  a 
commensurate  stej)  towanis  orij.Hiial  conception, 
end  iiis  perfect  mastery  of  the  tedmioal  r^uroea 
ef  h!i  Art  oefawided  with  the  fullest  iifrowth  of  his 
geuiu!^.  I)uring  this  earlier  peri*.*!  niatter  and 
manner  were  as  yet  equallj  iar  from  maturity. 
ThJa  want  of  fonud  eertunty  was  ftit  by  the 
composer  him- elf,  if  we  may  believe  a  storv  tohl 
by  Fetis,  which,  although  somewhat  doubtful  on 
ebroBologieal  gnraada,  »  «t  any  imte  pbumbly 
invented.  He  relates  tliat,  diirinir  the  ('oini>asition 
of  the  'Calif  of  liagdad,'  Boieldieu  used  to  submit 
every  new  piece  as  he  wrote  It  to  the  oritieism 
of  his  pupils  at  the  CnnsorvaU.ire.  Wh<  n,  as 
happened  frequently,  these  young  purists  took 
ese^ption  at  their  master's  hannonie  p«eeadffloes, 
the  <  fi«e  -.vriH  referT«?d  to  Mdhnl.  to  \v!iose  decision, 
favourable  or  un&vourable,  Ijoieidieu  meekly  sub-  1 
mittecL  Coniidering  that  at  the  time  Boiddiea  I 
was  alrfri'ly  r\  •  urr-estsfiil  compopcr  of  established 
reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  But  such  diftidenoe  in  hia  own  judgment  1 
is  inrn:r]y<\i\\Ae  with  the  ooDiciouiDeaa  of  Refect  .' 
foiiu.il  tiuuHt^rship.  [ 
Afu  r  one  of  the  soooemfhl  perfbnnaneasof  the  I 
'Calife'  Cheruhini  accosted  the  elated  com|)otier  " 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
'Malheureux  I  are  you  not  ashamed  of  Mieh  un-  I 
deserved  suocesssT'  Boieldieu *s  answer  to  this  ' 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  for  further  1 
musical  instru  tion,  a  request immediatdy granted 
by  Cherublni,  and  le^idincr  to  a  severe  coTir>n>  of 
Oontrapuut&l  training  uuder  the  great  ItaiiAU 
matter.  The  anecdote  rest*  on  good  evidence, 
and  ie  in  peifiMi  iteapiiif  with  the  chanMim  of 


the  two  mfXi.  F<'ti«  Btrnngly  denies  the  fact  --.f 
Boieldieu  having  rective»l  any  kind  of  insu-uciion 
or  even  advice  from  Cherubini— on  what  gfoondi 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Intrinsic  e^ndonre  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  story.  For  after  the  '  ( 'alif  of 
Bagdad*  Boieli^en  did  not  produce  another  opera 
for  three  years,  and  the  first  work  brought  out  by 
him  after  this  interval  shows  an  enormous  pro> 
gress  u]H  >n  the  coui[>o^tious  of  his  earlier  period. 
This  work,  called  'Ma  tante  Aurore,'  was  first 
performed  at  the  Theitre  Feydeau  January 
18^3,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  the  composer  left  France  for  St. 
Peterahurg.  His  reasons  for  this  somewhat  sud- 
den step  have  been  stated  in  various  way*. 
Russia  at  that  time  was  the  £1  Dotado  of  French 
artis%«>,  an  i  several  of  BoiekKen's  friends  had 
already  found  lucra'.ive  employment  in  the  Em- 
peror's service.  But  Boieldieu  left  Paria  without 
any  engagement  or  even  invitation  frrrm  th) 
Rus.-<ian  c  mrt,  and  only  on  his  r^ching^  the 
Ru^aian  frontier  was  agreeably  surprised  by  bis 
appointment  aa  eondnotor  of  the  Imperial  Opera, 
with  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
he  ahouid  have  absjidoned  his  ohanoiaa  of  further 
suoeeaa  in  Fhmce.  to„'ether  with  hia  pofeaaonlup 
at  die  ^<)U^er;  atiiire,  without  some  cause  sufficient 
to  make  change  at  any  price  de^drable.  Bo- 
mettie  tronUes  are  nanked  by  most  biotsjapbcn 
an  this  ftd<lilional  reawon.  Ii<jieldieu  had  in  i^oi 
contracted  an  ill  advised  marriage  with  Clotiide 
Mafleuray,  a  dancer ;  the  union  preyed  anything 
but  happy,  and  it  Itaa  l^L-en  asi-erted  tliut  IVii.  I- 
dieu  in  Ms  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  This  j 
aaeedote  however  la  luffidently  disproved  by  the  I 
fa<  t  recently  discovered  of  his  ini[>eijilin^'  de- 
parture being  duly  announced  in  a  theatrical 
journal  of  the  time.  Most  likely  domeatie  muaiy 
and  the  hope  of  fame  and  ;;ain  conjointly  <.lrova 
the  oompooer  to  a  step  wliich,  all  things  ooo- 
aidered,  one  eannol  hot  deplore.  Armticslly 
speaking  tie,'  eij^'ht  years  sjK-nt  by  B<neldieii  ia 
Russia  must  be  called  all  but  total  eclipse.  By 
his  agraement  he  was  bound  to  00m  pose  three 
operas  a  year,  besi  les  marches  for  milit;try  hand-, 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  tha 
Emperor.  Bat  theee  were  not  fbrtbooDiinig;  and 
I'oiuldieu  w.i*  oMi^^'t'd  to  take  recourse  to  Uv  ki 
already  set  to  music  by  other  composers.  Ihe 
titlea  of  nnmerooa  Tandevfllea  and  operaa  be- 
h>nt,nn^'  to  the  Russian  period  ir.L'ht  !>e  cltt  l, 
such  as  '  Kicn  de  trap,'  '  La  ieune  feoune  colcre,' 
'Lee  ▼mtitrea  Terete,*  'ABne^  ream  de  Goi* 
conde'  (to  wonls  jirevionsly  set  by  Berton),  and 
'TeltoUMjue ' ;  also  the  choral  portions  <^  Kactae's 
*  AthaBe.*  Only  the  three  fiiet-mentioned  weiks 
were  rej>rMuced  by  Boieldieu  in  Paris ;  the  others 
he  assigned  to  obUvion.  '  TiSlemaque'  ou^ht  to  be 
mentioned  aa  eontaining  the  diaraiiqg  atr  to  the 
words  '  Quel  p1ai<*ir  d'etre  en  ▼ejegO^*  nfUtniJi 
transferred  to  '  Jean  de  Paris.* 

In  181  f  Boiddien  returned  to  PlHis.  where 
fj^reat  chanircs  had  taken  place  in  the  nie.Tnt'me, 
JJiJayrac  wiui  dea«l ;  Mehui  and  Cherubini,  di»- 
guested  with  the  fickleness  of  pobiic  taste,  kept 
nlenoe;  KioqIo  Iiouaid  was  tho  qk^  livel  to  he 
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fmni.    But  BoielUieu  had  not  been  for]gotten 
lui  old  admiran.  TIm  revival  of  '  M»  tMit« 

Anrore'  and  the  first  performance  ni  iVris  of  an 
improved  vovton  of  '  Kien  de  trop'  were  receivL<l 
vith  applAosa.  whidi  InenMed  to  »  •totm  of 
«Dthu«i»xifn  when  in  181  a  ons  of  the  coinpos^T's 
most  charming  operas,  'Jean  de  Paris,'  saw  the 
light.  This  is  one  of  the  two  nuwterpieoet  on 
which  Boieldieu'a  claim  to  imniortnlity  must 
mainlj  rest.  As  regards  refined  humour  and 
ttw  gut  of  mmieally  delineating  a  character  in 
a  few  masterly  touchi's,  this  worli  remains  un- 
tazpaesed  even  by  iioicldieu  hiiiiK>1f ;  in  abundance 
of  oliarming  melodies  it  is  perhajis  inferior,  and 
infprinr  only,  to  the  'Dame  I>Iauehe.'  No  other 
proi siuction  of  the  Frencii  school  can  rival  either 
of  the  two  bi  the  sustained  development  of  the 
euellences  most  characteristic  of  that  school. 
Oie Princess  of  Navarre,  the  Page,  the  Seneschal, 
an  indaatruotible  lypcH  of  loveliness,  grace,  aud 
bmoor.  After  the  effort  in  'JoMi  do  Paris' 
Boididieu's  genius  seemed  to  be  etlia«ited:  nearly 
fourteen  years  elapiied  before  lie  showe*!  in  the 
THme  BUncbe'  (hM  his  dormant  power  wao 
cA|  a)  le  of  ctin  higher  %hta.  Wo  will  not 
tncirnlMT  the  rtsath-r'ij  memorv  with  a  lint  of 
otnes  belonging  to  the  intervening  period, 
wUehwoold  faftYO  to  renudn  nMueo  only.  Many 
of  these  operas  were  composed  in  coUabcirRtinn 
with  Cherabini,  Catd,  Isonard,  and  others :  only 
*Lo  nouvean  eeigneur  do  village'  (1813)  »i*d 
•Le  petit  Cliap.  n'n  r>.iige'  (iXl''),  botli  T.y 
Boieldieu  alone,  may  be  mentioned  here.  After 
tbo  wecoMfbl  prodnotion  of  the  Imt-nuned 
op^ra,  BoieMieti  did  not  brin?  out  a  new  entirt? 
worlt  for  seven  years.  In  December  182s,  the 
hnuf  expected  'Dame  Blunohe'  saw  the  light, 
STiri  w.-ui  recfivf'<l  with  nnprt-cciK nt<'<l  ap|(lanse. 
Boidilieu  inude.->tly  a«crii)e8  part  of  this  success 
to  the  national  reaction  against  tVe  Roidni* 
worship  <)f  the  precedinfj  yearn.  Other  temjiorarT 
causes  have  Ijoen  cite<i.  but  the  first  venlict  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subH6(]uent  ftudienc<  8. 
Up  till  .T';n"  1^75  thu  t>p>'ia  has  be^n  performed 
•t  one  ami  tiiu  same  theatre  1340  times,  and 
7«t  its  melodies  sound  M  fireoh  and  are  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  on  that  eventfid 
night  of  Decemlier  10,  1S25,  so  graphicaUy 
•ieecribed  by  Boiehlieu's  pnpil  Adam.  Such 
pisow  as  the  cavatina  '  Vieno  gontiUo  dnino/ 
^  Mng  '  D  ici  voyez  ce  beftv  domidno,*  or  tho 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  will  never  fail 
<tf  tlieir  effect  m  long  M  the  feeling  for  trao 
pv»  namrm. 

Tlif  '  Dikine  Blanche'  is  the  finf-st  work  of 
Boi«hlieu,  imd  Boieldieu  the  greatest  master 
«f  the  French  sehool  of  conde  opem.  It  ia 
therefore  djffictjU  to  f»p*'ak  of  iho  rurnjioser,  and 
of  the  work  most  characteristic  of  im  style,  with* 
<wt  repealing  to  some  extent,  in  »  higher  key  of 
enlnrr^-  uJiat  haa  alrcadv  been  m\d  in  thc.w 
Pi«efl  of  other  maitm  of  the  aame  school 
With  Attber,  Bdel^n  diMM  ▼erf  o  of  dninuifcie 
utterance,  w^ith  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
■tniGture,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
tiiM  off  niodm  mda,  Hm  diaoo-rhvtiiiiv 


which  in  the  two  other  coanposers  marks  the 
be^^nuur  of  Ao  deolino  and  fiJl  of  the  aobotd. 

Poculiar  to  Bdeldicti  is  a  certain  honi<  ly  sweet- 
ne^  of  melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to 
that  wmroe  of  all  truly  naticHial  mnaie»  tho 
p-pular  song.  The  'Dame  Blanche'  might 
indreil  Ijc  considered  as  the  artistic  continuation 
of  the  chnvmn,  in  the  same  sense  ao  Webei'o 
'  Der  Freischut*'  has  l>een  called  a  (Imirintis.-d 
Volkslied.  With  regard  to  Boieldieu  s  work 
thi.s  remark  indicate*  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
devL-lopment  of  what  in  a  previous  artide  has 
been  dcscril>ed  as  the  '  aniali,'aiaating  force  of 
French  art  and  culture' ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  imTjc'ct  treated  ia  Scotch. 
The  plot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott's  novelij, 
the  'Monastery'  and  'Guy  Mannering.'  Julian, 
(alias  George  Brown),  comes  to  his  paternal 
castle  unknown  to  himself  He  hears  the  songs 
of  his  childhood,  which  awaken  old  mimcniea  in 
him ;  but  he  loema  doomed  to  misery  and  dis> 
apfxDintment,  for  on  the  day  of  his  return  his 
hall  and  his  broad  acres  are  to  become  the 
nropertj  of  a  villain,  the  unfaithful  steward  of 
nit  own  fiunily.  Hero  b  n  ntnatfon  fbU  of 
gloom  and  sad  forebodint^.  But  Scrib*^  and 
Boieldieu  knew  better.  Their  hero  is  a  dashing 
cavalry  oflSeer,  who  makoi  lovt»  to  evenr  pretljr 
WdUian  ho  comes  a  r  -^s  the  'White  Jjady  of 
Avenel'  amongst  the  number.  Yet  nobody  who 
has  witneMod  tho  imperaonaiiflai  of  Oeofg« 
T'.rown  by  the  great  K<>„'or  can  have  faih-d  to 
be  impressed  wiux  the  grace  and  uuble  gallantry 
of  the  character. 

The  Scotch  airs,  also.  intri>duoed  by  Boicldietr, 
althotjjrh  correctly  tran»cril>ed,  appear,  in  their 
harmonic  and  riiytlunical  treatment,  thoroughly 
En^iich.  Tlic  tune  of  '  Robin  Adair,'  described 
aa  '  lo  chant  ordinaire  de  la,  tribu  d'Avenel,' 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  recognise*!  by  a  genuioo 
North  Briton;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  racinMi 
it  luut  gained  iu  sweetnens. 

So  mttch  about  the  qualities  which  Boieldieu 
has  in  common  with  all  the  good  compo»ecB  of 
his  school ;  in  one  point  however  he  remains 
unriv  tli.  il  by  anjr  <rf  them,  viz.  in  the  masterly 
and  th<  iro  ii,'lil y  f>nranic  structure  of  his  ensembles. 
KoiiBseau,  ill  giving'  vent  to  his  whimsical  aver- 
sion to  pol^'phony.  says  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  listen  to  two  ditJ'orent  tunei  played  at  tho 
nmo  time  at  to  two  penmw  speaking  idmnl* 
taneously.  True  in  a  certain  .mmisc  ;  naless 
these  tuneo  re.  resent  at  onoe  unity  and  di- 
vergenoo — oOfness.  that  is,  of  aitna^m,  and 
(livLTsily  iif  f'flin^^s  CM'itcd  V»y  this  one  situation 
in  various  miud-i.  We  here  touch  upon  one  of 
the  deepeet  proUeow  of  dramatic  music,  * 
problem  triumphantly  solved  in  the  hccoih!  act 
of  the  'Dome  BUnche.'  In  the  tinxde  of  that 
act  we  have  a  brge  ensemhlo  of  aeren  aolo  vdioeo 
and  chorus.  All  these  conunent  upon  one  and 
the  same  event  with  sentiments  as  widel/ 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  bear 
the  disappointed  growl  of  bafHcd  vice,  tho 
triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued 
note  off  toiuUr  lore— all  "><"c«"g  with  eooh 
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other  and  ftmnged  in  ■epwte  groups  of 
graphic  dfaODoiiMM.  TUs  mmutVU,  jand  indeed 

the  wliolu  auction  »cfiie,  Jesorve  the  appellation 
'clawicai'  in  the  higheat  aenae  of  the  word. 

The  ttmtSmUMt  ^  Brieldiea'a  life  b  iuid  to 
leilete.  He  produced  another  open\,  called  '  Txa 
Deux  Nuita,  in  18294  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
owiBff  eUefly  to  tito  dull  lifaralto  hy  BoniUy, 
wklu  the  cmposer  had  accepted  fh>m  i^'ockI 
natare.  This  disappointment  nuiy  fostered 
the  polmonaiy  disease,  the  genu  of  whkh 
BoieMieu  hod  bnyo^t  back  from  Rusaia.  In 
vain  he  sought  noovoy  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Sontbeni  France.  Peeuidaiy  dffBonltiea  incraasod 
the  diacomforts  of  his  failing  health.  The  bank- 
nptc/  of  the  Optfn  Comique  and  the  exouluon 
of  Charies  X,  mm  tHum  Iw  bad  nemd  a 
pension,  deprived  Boieldieu  of  hi«  chief  Bourcea 
of  income.  At  last  M.  Thiers^  the  minister  of 
Lonia  VbSXtpf,  nlievod  the  inaatef^s  aaxIeUsa 
by  a  croverniMllt  pension  of  6000  franca.  Boiel- 
dieu died  Oetober  8, 1834,  at  Jarcy,  his  country 
boue^  near  Full.  The  troubles  of  bis  last 
years  were  shared  and  eoflened  liy  Ida  aeoond 
wife,  to  whom  the  composer  was  united  in  1837 
after  a  long  and  tender  attachment.  By  her  he 
hail  a  son.  Anr.iFV,  lx)m  in  1816,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Conservatoire  under  his  father. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  oomfo  operas,  some 
of  which  have  been  successfully  performed  at  the 
Opin  Comique  and  other  theatres.  It  is  perhaps 
duefly  the  burden  of  bis  name  which  prevents 
him  from  taking  a  more  distinguished  position 
amongst  contemporazy  French  composers.  At 
tha  esBteoMy  odabfatton  of  bia  lathai'a  birth- 
day at  Rouen  a  comic  oyiera  by  the  younger 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  Koi'  was  per- 
ibtmad  with  gnat  aaooHi.  [F.  H.] 

BOLEBO.  A  brisk  fttaaidi  daiwa  In  3-4 
time.  The  eaiUest  fimn  or  its  rhythm  was 

1 1  f  r  f  I  rm  1 

wlildi  later  beoama 

1 1  r  r  r  r  r  I  fuj  \ 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
ehorter  melody  notee  were  given,  and  vice  vtr$a. 
Gradually  the  rhvthm  of  the  castanets,  which 
were  used  as  an  acoompaniment  to  the  dance  by 
tfie  dancers  thsuialTes,  was  introdneed  into  ttia 
mo  sic,  which  now  awimsd  this  tern 

\  Ui  [lis  \  "  \  UlS 

The  bilero  usually  consists  of  two  chief  parts, 
each  repealed,  and  a  trio.  The  Castanet  rhythm 
above  referred  to  mostly  commences  at  least  one 
bar  before  the  melody.  Gucxi  examples  of  the 
bolero  may  be  found  in  M^'hul's  'Les  deux 
Aveugles,'  Weber's  'Preciosa'  (gipsy*ballet),  and 
Auber's  '  MasanicUo.'  We  givo  tM  **ng  of 
tha  last  as  an  illustration 


«/  4 
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[E.  P.] 


BOLLA,  SiGNORA,  an  Italian  prima  bnfOk, 
who  sang  in  Lomdoii  at  tba  opera  in  1794.  Shs 

was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a '  pleasing.  £:rnt<«l 
actress/  who  with  a  better  voice  would  hsv* 
beoi  an  excellent  singer.  She  was  very  saoon*- 
fid  in  Paisiello's  'Zingari,'  and  in  'Nina,'  which 
latter  she  chose  for  her  benefit,  wjth  gpokea 
diiJogue  instead  of  radtative ;  but  this  ws«  n>n> 
sidered  an  infringement  of  the  ri^^hts  of  tht 
English  theatres,  and  after  a  few  nights  it  wss 
stopped  '  by  authority.'  In  1802  she  wassiaginc 
at  Paris  m  opai*  boffa  with  iMSsiini  snd 
Strinasacchi.  [J-  M  ] 
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BOLOGNA.  The  first  school  for  imtniction 
in  miudc  in  Italy  wm  founded  at  Bologna 
in  1483  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  when  Bartoloin< 
meo  Bands  Pereja,  a  Spaniard,  was  sununoned 
from  Salamanca  to  preside  over  it.  Spataro 
(80  eaUed  becMiN  be  was  hy  trade  a  maker 
of  scabbards),  one  of  the  early  Italian  writers 
m  mono  in  tlM  15th  eaatxuj,  wm  ft  diaciple 
of  Pereja. 

la  the  16th  and  lyth  centuries  Bologna  had 
IS  aunj  as  thirty  academies  for  the  promotion 
«f  TMioDS  sdenoes  and  arts.  Four  out  of  this 
numb^  were  musical,  not  incliulinsj  that  of  the 
'Gtlati'  (foiuidBd  1588)  which  oomnrehended 
9mj  s^moe  and  art,  and  flooiUied  umraglioiit 
the  i6th  rmtury.  One  of  iUj  inen5lx:'ni,  GIrulamo 
Dfliideri,  wrote  a  valuaUa  tnatiie  on  mosic. 
Us  frar  are  aa  fbUofwa  >— 

I.  'Dei  Concordi,'  founded  in  1615.  The  arms 
chasm  by  this  institution  were — three  time- 
pieces, a  dock,  an  hour  glass,  and  a  dfaL  Hie 
■otto — 'TendimuB  una.' 

a.  <Dei  Fikonusi,'  founded  in  1633  bjGirolamo 
OiMoUi  a  taamsd  e!assioal  oompoMr  of  fbo 


lnaiijoClMr|Mirt 


r'jlo^jnese  school  and  'M-ir'-'r  i  di  Cuji^lla'  if 
Ssn  Fetitosio.  This  academy  was  entirely  devoted 
totbsstudy  of  mnaiealaoienea.  Dovioa— a  buih 
of  reeds,  with  tlie  aiotto  *Vods  dnlwwWna 
csptaot.* 

i.  'IM  FDasdiici,*  opened  fn  1633.  Device— 

Dsrid'i  L\r]> ;  m  tt  > — '  Orbem  demulcri  nttrwctu.* 
The  object  of  this  institutioa  was  to  inquire  into 
fhs  iCMHa  of  sound. 

4.  'DeiFi^.nn  nici.Mnstitutedln  i675byVin- 
eeato  Camti  entirely  for  music  Bumey,  in  his 
*Tiwr*  of  1 773  (p.  330%  speaks  nf  this  academy 
still  in  pxiMteiioe.  He  was  present  at  a  kind 
ot  trial  of  sIdU  amongst  the  acaUenuciaiui  wliich 
took  {ilaoe  annually  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Mon*e.  Tlie  members  of  this 
KJciety  each  oompt>se<i  jx)rtions  of  U»e  service, 
lal  Banwy,  whose  opinion  of  the  performnncu 
^ij  asked,  praifie."  lii_-hly  the  variety  of  »tyle 
aii!  ms^ieriy  cumpo!<itions  of  the  members. 
'At  this  parfbnnanoe,'  he  says,  'were  present 
Mr.Hoxart  and  his  son,  thr-  little  German  whose 
praosture  and  almost  su^Miniiitural  talents  so 
caach  antoniiihed  va  hi  London  a  few  years  ago 
«lt-n  lie  had  frnrvti  quitted  his  infant  Btate. 
He  ban  l>eeu  much  admired  at  Rome  ood  Naples, 
nd  has  been  honoured  with  the  ocdir  of  tha 
f*ferm  d'Oro  by  His  Holiness,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  comjK«e  an  opera  at  Milan  for  the 
mt  camiTal.' 

OrloT  ('Traiti  de  Musique/  iSaal,  speaks  of 
tht  {«rf  rtiiance  of  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
of  the  philharmonic  society  at  Bologna,  in  the 
Mthedral  of  San  Petronio,  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  patron  saint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  society  in  the  report  of  1666  aa  to  the 
•tate  of  musical  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  16th  centunr  there  were  but  few 
pnctiail  musicians  or  the  Bolognese  school, 
though  in  the  next,  owing  to  these  musical 
•Hifiauai^  the  masters  of  Uie  cathedral  of  San 

of  tha  dljj 


equal  to  thOM  of  tha  fimt 

of  Europe. 

The  result  of  these  societies  also  appears 
in  the  series  of  musical  dramas  parfiimMd  hi 
Bologna  since  the  year  1600.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  public  theatre  in  this  city  till  1 680, 
when  four  operas  were  performed  there  'nel 
Teatro  Publico.'  After  this  the  musics  which  had 
piwiously  been  written  by  Venetian  masters  was 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Bolognese  academies. 
Among  these  were  Petronio  £^taao(Bechelli,  who  set 
the  prologue  to  tbs  opera  of  *CUigula*;  Giuseppe 
Felice  Tod,  who  cosnp "Ht  d  kn  operas  between 
the  years  1679  and  1691;  Giaoomo  Antonio 
Perti,  a  oompoeer  of  f3£ar6k  rnndCf  hot  also 
employed  in  operas  for  Ik)logna  and  Venice ; 
Giovanni  Paolo  Coknmi^  Maestro  di  Cappella  di 
SaaFelroaio;  Aldofanmdfad  Albergati ;  FM^^ 
who  f oun  led  a  famous  Bologne«o  Bcliooi  of 
ailuang ;  and  the  renowned  Padira  Martini. 

The  ahova  Ifat  of  namee  ewitafni  ooly  a  ftw 
of  tlio  famous  coinju  Ht  ra  and  practical  musicians 
which  were  £axmod  in  the  grei^  Bolpgnese 
nhooL  [aMlP.] 

BOLSETTI,  an  Italian  primo  buffo  caricato^ 
who  w'^th  his  wife,  also  a  singer,  played  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  comic  operas  in  London  in 
jjSgimA  as  GSmanaa'i '  viQana  Bkonosciuta,' 
etc.  [J.  M.] 

BOMBABDOK,  BOMBA£D,  BASS-POM- 
MER  OB  BRTTMMER^  were  originally  nauMt 

of  the  deeper  varieties  of  tht  ol  or  l  assoon 
family;  the  bombardon,  or  lai:gest  instnunent* 
reaching  to  oootra  F.  From  tiuse  the  name  waa 
transferred  to  a  htma  rccd  btop  on  th'  or^^nn,  with 
i6.foot  Ume.  In  the  'Trait<^  de  I'Ozgue'  bv  D. 
Bedos,  it  appears  that  the  stop  waa  sometlmae 
carried  down  to  3 3 -foot  F.  It  was  mainly «m> 
ployed  in  aocompanying  plain-chaut. 

The  name  has  more  reoently  been  given  to  tha 
Io\\  i  st  of  the  saxhorns.  It  i«  usually  tuned  in 
K  ilati  for  the  oonvenience  of  nuiitaiy  players, 
but  a  larger  instrameDt  in  B  flat  ia  oeeanonally 
employe<l.  There  arr  twn  fonns  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  one  like  the  euphonium  in  shape,  but 
laiger ;  the  otiier  droidar,  peering  ofw  the  per* 
former's  ^ti  ulder,  and  with  the  bell  direct  d  for- 
wards. The  fiiadamental  note  of  Uie  tirst  is  the 
E  flat  of  lha  t64bot  oetava ;  tint  of  the  second 
the  B  flat  in  the  33-foot  scale.  [W.  U.  S.] 

BOMTEMPO,  Jolo  Domikoob.  important 
Portuguese  musician  and  composer,  bom  1775 
(not  1781)  at  Lisbon,  settled  in  Paris  1795, 
visited  London,  returned  to  Pariiu  and  finally 
went  back  to  Lisbon  in  1830  and  became  head 
of  the  Conservatoire.  As  instructor  of  the 
royid  fSunily  he  waa  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  and  chief  direetor  of  flie  ooort  band. 
He  died  Aug.  13,  1842.  Amongst  his  works  the 
following  deserve  mention — VarifSes  sobre  o 
fandango ;  '  Mena  de  Reqvkni  h  la  mAiMiIre  da 
Camoen»*;  Responsorii  for  Queen  Carlotta  Joa- 
quina  (1833);  Miaia  soleiine  for  the  promulusc^ 
ti<a  of  tiM  Oonitltiitloii  (1831) ;  Beqoianii  ftr 
alalia  I.       Pedro  IV.}  Methodo  da 

8  8 
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BOMTEMPO. 


BOBGHI. 


(T/ondon,  l^ifA  ;  Alessandro  nell  Tn<Iie.  oper* 
■eria.  His  »iyl*}  is  clear  and  diguiiied,  obviuuidy 
tomti  on  Haadtl  and  Hajdn.  [P.  G.J 

BOND,  HcoH,  appointed  lay-vicar  of  Exeter 
C^^ednd  in  17(12,  was  alio  otvaniBt  of  the 
diurch  of  Bt.  Mary  Arches  in  miX  city.  He 
published  'Twelve  Hymns  and  Four  Anthems 
hr  four  voices'  of  his  oomposition.  Many  of 
his  pupils  rose  to  emiiwnee  in  the  profession. 
Ha  died  in  1 793.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOVyO  or  BONO,  GntREppK.  son  of  nt^r-  r,f  ih,- 
imperial  running  footmen,  bom  at  Vienna  1710. 
Studied  onmiwmition  si  Naplee  al  tiw  Snperar's 
cost,  and  in  i  738  was  taken  into  the  Imperial 
Bof-kapelle  as  Hof-scholar,  from  which  he  rose 
to  be  Hof-oompositeiir  (i7.^o\  and,  on  Gase- 
rnnnri's  ^I'-'aMi,  ITi>f k.Apcllnii'i^t'T  fT  774\  He 
was  esseutiaUv  a  court-uusiciau.  tiis  oratorios 
wem  «cee«ted  after  Lent  at  the  oonrt  ohapel, 
and  hia  '  ft.sti  ti-almli,'  or  occasional  rantftU", 
were  mostly  performed  by  archduchesses  before 
thdr  imperial  peranle.  JSttono  waa  for  mnny 
years  resident  of  the  Ton  kiinstler  Societdii 
and  the  society  executed  bis  oratorio  of  'H 
Giuaenpe  licoirBOSoiato.*  Hia  Soores  are  pre- 
served in  the  Imj)erial  Library  and  the  >riiHik- 
Verein  at  Vienna,  and  thsy  show  a  very  moderate 
amoontof  invention,  snffiaent  lo  neet  the  wants 
of  the  time  an  ]  tlio  ptocir'tv  in  whirh  he  lived, 
but  no  more.  Ho  must  however  have  had  some 
qnalitiea  to  make  npfor  thsae  defects,  for  Moiart 
(writinsr  April  il,  1781,  of  tlu  pr  fdrnianoos 
of  one  of  his  symphonies  under  Jbonnu's  direction) 
calls  him  'der  alt«  ehrliche  brave  Mann.*  He 
died  April  15.  17SS.  A  fine  AniPii  by  him.  in 
the  grand  Italian  style,  is  engraved  in  the  Fitz> 
wiUiain  musio.  [a  P.  P.] 

B0NK7  BOOTS.   The  nickname  of  n  man 

who  appenr^  to  have  b<»''n  both  a  sint^t^r  and 
dancer  uf  unequalled  ability  at  the  court  of  Eliaa- 
beth,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen,  :m<i — as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  style  in  whidi  lie  is 
mentioned  in  verses  published  dining  her  life- 
time— a  personal  favourite  of  hein.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  t^tli  and  25th  Madrigals  of  the 
'Triumphs  of  Uriaua,'  a  colleetion  of  pieces  in 
lionoiir  of  EiiadMtli,  puhlialiad  fai  1601  :— 

9.  'Th<is  Bonny  Boots  the  birthdaj  oslabirated 
Of  her  his  ladv  deeiest, 
Pair  Oriana  which  lo  his  hart  was  nearest.' 
as. '  For  Bonny  Boots  that  so  aloft  eonid  fetoh  H, 
Oh  }:r>  <s  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.' 

Also  in  ilie  ist  and  9th  of  Morligr'i  OanaonatB 

published  in  1607  :— 

I. 'Ply  Love  that  are  ao  spr%h1lf 

Ti  l  T'lm-ny  Tloots  uprightly  ; 

And  when  in  Hea%'en  thou  meet  him 

Say  thai  I  Icindly  greet  Idm, 

Arjfl  th'xt  h'lH  OnnTiR 
True  wulitw-maid  still  foUoweth  Diana.' 
9.  *  Our  Bonny  Boots  could  toot  it. 
Ye*  and  foot  it ; 
8ayhiakieladawhonoirBli«llBooi^<Bootit,*  | 


From  three  of  these  niinf,'\tionB  it  is  evident 
that  Bonny  Buots  was  dead  at  the  time. 

Various  conjectures  luiTe  bean  made  as  to  Us 
identity.  He  has  been  stippwed  by  Hawkini 
(Uist.  chap.  106)  to  have  bisea  a  Mr.  Hale  or 
Hales,  whose  singing  had  pleased  the  Queen. 
Also  the  Earl  of  Esiiex,  who  was  belien(!M  F»>b, 
25,  160 1.  But  neither  identification  is  anything 
more  than  conjecture 

BONPORTI,  Francesco  AKTOSio.bom  aboat 
1660  at  Trient,  was  an  Imperial  CounseUor  of 
Austria,  and  oocQpied  himself  with  mnne^  la 
which  he  was  one  of  the  e-^rliest  instrumenfafd 
composers  of  in^iortance.  hrst  work — So< 

natas  for  2  VioiBna  and  Bass— appeamd  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  foUo'ved  h 
Muong  which  the  most  remarkable  are  '  Le  tri- 
ompbe  1'  V:\  grande  Allianoe,*  op.  8,  and  loe 
minuets  for  Violins  and  Bass.  Hif  '  Pn  'ir-  Con- 
certini  e  Sereoate,'  etc.,  were  print<Ki  at  Augi- 
burg  in  1741.  [F.G.] 

P.OQ>r,  Jxy  vxy,  flute  player,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam 1773.  belonged  to  the  band  of  King 
Loda  Bonaparte,  settled  at  Utredit  imd  made 
many  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His  woiis 
chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the  flute. 
His  son  Jam,  bom  at  Utrecht  Oct.  1 5, 1809,  was 
brotight  up  as  n  ]nnnist,  and  after  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1835  settled  at  Stock* 
holm,  where  in  1 856  be  became  Professor  in  the 
Academy  and  Music  School.  In  iS6j  he  visit^^l 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  to  examine  the  sys- 
tems of  musical  education.  He  has  compoasd 
Symphonies,  Quartets,  Trios,  and  PiAnofbrt« 
pieces  of  every  description.  [F.  G.] 

600SEY  ft  00.,  marie  pnbliahefs.  This 

hou.'^e  was  established  about  00  years  at^^  I'V 
Thomas  Boosey.  He  commenced  business  as  an 
importer  of  fereign  mndc.  and  wae  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  then  engai,'ed  in  that  tra«l<". 
Subsequently  be  became  the  Jili^ish  publisher 
for  Hummel,  Romberg,  De  Berict,  Rossidb 
Vaccaj,  Merra<lante,  and  other  well-kno^ 
composers.  The  house  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Italian  operaa  of  Bdlinf,  Doniaettt  and 
Verdi,  ur.t'l  1*^54,  when  a  det^i^i  in  i.f  the  IT":** 
of  Lords  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  copyrights. 
This  judgment  caused  the  firm  to  lose  *Jm 
Sonnambula.'  'La  Trariata,'  T!  Trovatnre,'  an! 
'  Rignletto,'  four  of  the  most  valuable  propertiei 
that  have  existed  in  the  music  tradeu 

This  Berious  loss  of  copyrights  caused  the  firm 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  has  since  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  publication  of  popular  Eof* 
1  m1i  rt.uoic,  and  to  the  prodoctioa  of  dieap  and 
tttandard  musical  works.  £G.] 

BORDONI,  FAuarnrA.   [See  Hasse.] 

BORGHL  Lcioi,  a  violinist  and  oMnposfr; 
pupil  of  Pugnani ;  lived  from  about  17S0  in 
London,  where  we  find  him  leader  of  the  tHiCond 
violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784. 
Ho  j)ubli8he<i  violin  solos ;  duos  for  violins,  vio- 
lin and  alto,  violin  and  cello;  violin-ouacertos; 
symphoniea  Ibr  oduatn^  and  n  aal  of  Italian 
oanaoneta.  D4 
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BORJON,  CBABLE3  Ekmakckl  (incorractly 
Boaig«K»i),  adrctcate  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
author  of  m-snv  law-books,  and  an  eminent 
amateur,  born  t(^>33,  died  in  Paris  1691.  He 
was  a  remarkable  performer  on  the  musette,  and 
author  of  a  'Traito  Je  la  Musette'  (Lvonn, 
id'ji),  wiiich  contains  a  method  of  instruction, 
plates,  ttd  tin  eoUected  by  him  in  v«ri«M  parts 
of  France.  Borjon  was  evidently  a  man  of 
culture.  He  exccHed  in  cutting  out  figures  in 
parchment,  some  of  whtoh  WOM  noticed  and 
faloed  by  L-ji*  XIV.  [M.  C 

BOROSINI.  iTliAltonoO.  This  admirable 
laoDr  tSngmr  wm  han  at  Bologna,  Mooniing  to 

Ft'tis,  abor.t  if'C)-.  ;  nrjl  in  17^3  waa  one  i  f  the 
pmctnal  singers  at  tbu  Grand  Opera  at  I^rague. 
Vsrf  Htlto  BMCO  of  his  hbterj  m  known ;  bat 
'AC  h^vo  cvi  lenoe  that  hp  rume,  with  his  wife, 
to  London  in  I7>4«  *ud  sang  in  operas  ;  a*  in 
'Artasene*  by  Arioiti,  and  Handel's  'Tamei^ 
lane.*  In  1755  he  appeared  in  'Rrddinda'  and 
'Giolio  Ces&re'  by  Uandel,  in  Ahusti  s  'Datio^* 
aad  the  pasticcio  '  Elpidia  *  given  by  the  fmnv 
master,  with  recit-ntivei^  nf  hig  own.  Tho  nat!it>a 
of  Boroaiui  and  his  wife  are  not  louuil  again  m 
£ngUad  alUr  179$.  His  wife,  Lbomora,  n4e 
D'Ambbeville,  was  ori^nally  French,  and  was 
a  Teiy  remarkable  contralto  singer.  In  I  7 1 4, 
aooording  to  F^tia,  she  Nag  nt  the  Palatine 
Court,  and  was  engaged  in  1 723  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
they  were  married  is  not  known,  but  that  they 
cams  to  Englnad  togeUMr  ia  1734  it  certain, 
ftr  h«r  natno  !•  foona  in  the  OHte  of  the  mum 
operas  in  which  he  ali«i  p<  rfornie>i.  In  '  Dario* 
sod  '  £lpidia*  she  ia  callod  jSignora  but 
Ail »  *  nan  ai^iriBt.  It  ii  ooIt  onriom  that 
H  should  occur  in  two  different  wonuu    [J*  M.] 

BOHSFTJ.T,  an  Italian  singer  iv};o,  -^^-ith  hii 
wife  Hiisabetta,  performed  in  comic  o^xjrajj  ju 
Ix>ndonin  17^9  and  90;  such  as  Martim's  'Cosa 
Ham,"  Gazzanif^'a'H  'Ven  !i  iiiniia,'  Paisicllo'e' Bar- 
bier^'  CimaroKa's'Niuc'tla,  and  operas  of  Tarchi, 
M)riii»Biaiidii,NanUiii,B&dFad«riaL  [J.M.] 

BORTNIANSKY  (acc.  BARTNANSKY), 
DtMiTliJ,  c^llff?  the  KuBsifui  I':il<  «trin.T,  was  bom 
atUloukotl,  a  viiiage  of  the  Ukraijir ,  ni  i  753,  and 
early  dwiMd  remarkable  ability.  He  studied 
ia  Moscow  and  in  Petersburg  under  Galuppi,  at 
that  time  Capellm£iHt<>r  there.  Galuppi  soon  left 
Rusftia,  but  the  Empreas  Cathuriue  supplied 
Bortniausky  with  funds  to  follow  him  to  Venice 
U7^S)'  He  afterwards  studied  in  Bologna,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  The  motets  he  oompoeed  at  this 
perigd  are  not  remarkable  eioept  ior  riohniw  of 
WmoBy.  rasehfidi  eoonte  him  among  the 
opervci <m\xm^n  then  in  Italy.  In  1779  he  re- 
turned to  RuMA,  and  became  direoior  of  the 
Xnpraaife  cAnsreb-dialr  (lateral  796— ealM  the 
'Irnjierial  Kapelle'),  which  he  thoroughly  re- 
fonued,  and  for  which  he  composed  aacred 
coMcrtoe  in  4  parts,  10  coneertci  for  double  diofar, 
sri  i  nar--,  f  ,r  3  voices.  It  waa  this  choir  wlii  Vi 
was  pkc«d  at  the  disposal  of  Boieldieu  when,  as 
<ha|iiil  nwitw  at  Peteiebaig,  he  wae  ecnimiwioned 


to  oompofte  the  music  for  Racine's'  '  AthaUe.* 
Bortnianaky  has  the  merit  of  reducing  Ru»«ian 
church  music  to  a  ijyetain.  He  died  Sept.  a8 
(Oct.  9),  1835.  [F.  G.J 

BOSCHETTI,  SrairoBA^  a  tnleated  aoinmDo 

who  aang  in  London  in  cnmio  omnMI  about  the 
year  177a.  She  acted  liowdba in  FlooiaBi'B ' Schi- 
ava'  ia  that  year  at  the  KingB  Tlieatie.  [J.  M.] 

BOSCHI,  GlDUPPX,  BaiJ  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Viterbo,  wae  the  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  i8th  eeirtary.    Of  hit  early  life,  hit 

tejicher,  or  of  his  first  appearance,  absolutcly 
nothing  is  known.  To  F6tiM  hit  very  name  it 
unknown.  Chryaaader  (HXndd,  1. 244)  believea 
him  to  be  the  Binger  of  the  cTtHviniinary  part 
of  PoUfeme  in  Handel's  early  cantata  at  Naplea 
in  1 709,  a  portion  «f  wUek  wat  transferred  to 
'  Rinaldo.'  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  nn 
Ftib.  34,  171  If  he  aang  for  the  hnit  time  m 
London  the  part  of  Argante  in  that  opera 
(Handel's  ftr^t  in  Tondon)  at  thp  Havmarket 
Theatre,  it  ui  tetrange  enough  that  Argante 
wat  ailorwards  sung  in  171 7  by  Bctenstadt,  a 
G^e^man  alto,  and  in  1731  by  Franct^wa  l^f•^t^^lli, 
a  contralto.  After  this  there  is  a  LLuik  iu 
Botchi's  history  until  Handel's  return  to  J ,  >  ri  1 1  >n. 
In  1730  we  find  him  again  supporting  with  his 
magnificent  voice  the  'Radamisto*  of  Handel, 
and  Buononcini's  'Astartus.*  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, bat  not  otrtain,  that  lie  was  the  origmal 
Polyphtmnt  of  'Ada  Mid  Galatea,*  p«rfbnned 
privately  at  ("  uiiiMiia,  the  aeat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandoe;  there  was  then  no  other  beito  here 
capable  of  tinging  that  part,  and  Boiehi  waa 
alrt:H<ly  siuL^iTi.:  fr^r  Handel.  In  tlie  i-fniuv  vi-ar 
he  was  in  the  catt  of  'Muxio  bcsvoia,'  the 
thivd  aet  of  whidi  wat  Haadeiy  at  alto  la 

thosje  of  '  ArHa^r-e'  liy  OrlfiTniiiii  and  Aiii.'i.loi, 
*L'Odio  e  TAmore'  (anonymous),  and  Buo- 
noncini's 'Crispo.'  Ob  Dec.  9,  1731,  he  took 
part  in  the  first  representation  of  HandiTn 
'  Floridante,'  and  on  Jan.  12,  1733,  in  that  of 
'Ottone,'  and  of  'FUvio'  on  May  14;  besidtt 
whirh  hn  unng  in  the  'Coriolano'  of  Ar{<mti,  and 
'  !<  amace  of  Buonondni,  and  in  1734  in  1  landtd  s 
'Giulio  Cetare'  and  '  Tamerlane,  Ariosti's  '  Ar» 
tftnersr- '  and  '  Vr-njinsinnf,'  atul  Biiononcini't 
'  Caiiuruia.  From  lius  lialr  he  Ki^ug  fur  Haiulel 
in  all  the  operas  during  1735,  6,  7,  and  8.  Ia 
1738  he  aang  in  '  Sirv,'  •  T  ]<  meo,'  and  a  revival 
of  'Radamisto.'  Then  came  the  break-up  of 
the  company,  and  Boechi's  name  appears  no 
more.  Whether  he  died,  or  retired  to  his  native 
ooimtry,  he  was  succeeded  in  1739  by  J.  G. 
Riemtchneider.  It  was  unfortunate  for  BoHchi, 
with  his  fine  voioe  and  execution,  that  he 
appeared  in  Handel's  early  time,  when  the 
operas  were  written  chiefly  for  women  wad 
evhratii  wlm  tenon  were  rarely  employed, 
aad  the  batto  only  recognised  at  a  disagreeable 
necessity,  T  ) wards  the  end  of  this  {Kjrioa 
Handel  began  to  write  mote  freely  for  bttiet, 
aad  tome  flae  idn  Ml  to  the  than  of  Botahi» 
'siii  h,  f  r  Hxample,  as  '  Finch e  ]<i  HtrAlfj'  in 
1  '  Floridante,'  '  No,  non  temere '  and  '  Del 
1  idaaeeiar' in 'OtlM%*  <Ta  di  pleth' bt  *8iroe/ 
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BOTTfeE  DE  TOULMON. 


•ad  'BaqMX*  almen'  in  'TolooMO.'  Hit  rwob 
WM  vwy  p«werful,  and  Iw  omiM  lidil  lib  own 

ft^aiiifit  Handers  accompaniments,  which  ap- 
peared yarv  noUj  to  critics  of  thoM  d«>vB.  In 
»  Mtin  allied  *  Hailaqiifai  HotBoq,  or  w»  Ait 

cf  Modern  T  <  fry,'  1735,  this  line 

'  And  Boachi-like  be  »lwaya  in  m 

to  which  the  following  note  i»  appended:  'A 
useful  performer  for  several  years  in  the  Italian 
operas,  for  if  any  of  the  audience  chanced  un- 
ha])pily  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  .nothing 
entertainmcnU,  he  never  ^Ued  of  rousing  them 
up  again,  and  by  the  extraordinary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  tailor  by  profession,  he  was  nint 
times  more  a  tnan  than  any  of  his  fellow- 
warblers.*  His  wife,  Fkakcbsca  Vakiki,  a  con- 
tralto, had  been  a  great  singer,  but  came  to 
London  when  much  past  her  prime  and  her 
▼(noe  failiiuf.  She  sang  in  1711  as  Goffredo  in 
Haadd't *Kiiialdo* ;  but  in  171a  this  was  given 
to  Margarit*  de  l*Bpiui%  and  Sonhi's  wife  ap- 
peared no  more.  [J.  M.] 

BOSIO,  Ancioliha,  bom  at  Turin  August 
a  a,  1830,  belonged  to  a  fiunily  of  artists,  both 
rousiciJ  and  ilromatic.  She  wai  odiicatcd  at 
Milao»  and  leaned  fitiging  under  Cataneo.  She 
nade  her  flfsk  apneavsnce  at  iSbm  a^e  of  aixteai. 
July  in  'I  iluo  Foj«cari'  at  ]\Iilan.    Aft  r 

a  short  time  she  went  to  Verona,  and  thenoe  to 
Oopenliagen,  confirming  at  each  place  the  prondse 
of  excellence  which  she  had  alrea<ly  given.  At 
Copenhagen  no  eliort  was  suared  to  retain  her 
far  a  prolonged  engs^ment,  but  the  oHmate  was 
intoleraMe  tt>  lier.  Slie  next  appeared  at  Madrid, 
where  she  was  enthusiasticaUy  applauded,  and 
bar  re<engagemeBt  demanded  unanimously.  In 
1848  she  ftppcind  in  Paris  in  'I  Duo  Foscari,' 
bttt  this  time  without  effect.  She  went  immedi- 
atelv  to  the  Hayaaa,  and  thenoe  to  New  Tork, 
Philadelphia,  and  Host  :i  At  all  tlieso  [daces 
she  was  much  admired.  In  1S51  she  returned 
toESorope^  and  mairied  aGreek  gentlemaa  named 
Xindavelonis.  She  was  en^^,'ed  for  the  next 
season  by  Air.  Gye  at  Clovent  Garden,  and  made 
her  d^trat  In  <L*EUiir  d*Amere,'  July  15,  1853. 
Of  ht  r  person  all  could  judije  ;  but  her  voice 
seemtid  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  eKsoation  wild  and  amoitioiu.  Never 
was  a  first  npj>earance  n  .  rr  ^,M\i  in  musical 
piromiae  of  one  who  was  destined  during  her 
•hart  earner  to  become  so  deservedly  grasi  a 
favourite.  But  Madame  Bosio  was  curiously 
made  up  of  contradictions.  Uer  features  were 
imgidar  and  lIl-fiDrmed ;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  known  by  the  Bobrii^uet  of 
'Beaux  yeux.  'Next  to  Madame  Sontag,  she 
was  the  most  ladylike  person  whom  I,'  says  Mr. 
Clinrloy,  'liavo  seen  on  the  R'ai:'"  <,f  the  Italian 
Opera.  8he  ha^l  a  certain  coadtiacetidiug  grace- 
fulness,  which  made  up  fitir  coldness.  This 
demeanour,  and  her  haj)j)y  taate  in  dreas,  had 
no  sui&ll  ijitluonce  on  the  rapid  growth  of  her 

Kpularity,  which  grew  to  exceed  that  of  Madxune 
niaiii,  whan  ohe  i<^plaosdt  and  whom  bjf 


many  she  was  thought  to  surpass,  Qtoof^  hi  ao 
respect  her  equal  tea  singer.'  At  theeanef  Ob 
season  she  made  her  tirt<t  hit  in  *I  Purit&ni.' 


taking  the  plaoe  of  Grisi ,  who  had  dediiied  to  sii^ 
This  WM  we  tnmin^'  point  of  Boslo*s  fbrtom. 

During  the  winter  she  was  tlie  prima  d«inua  at 
Paris,  and  xeappeared  in  the  next  Muing  in  LoadoD 
in  «]Catildadi  fihahcna,' •  Jessonda,*  and 'B^o- 
letto.*  The  latter  was  pro<luced  May  14.  'Her 
ga^  handsome  &oe^  her  winniiw  meztoK)pm» 
voice,  not  wiflMNit  a  CresMMMi  tone  ra  H,  rsdeerahg 
the  voice  fn>m  liis<  i  msness,  and  her  neat,  lively 
exeoatkMD,  were  all  djif>la|yed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  is.*  n«m  this  date  Bosio  met  with  nothh« 
but  nioBt  brilliant  success.  In  1  -  .\  sho  re- 
appeared in  'II  Barbiere,*  and  the  critics  bid 
no  words  too  glowing  to  express  the^  admlratkm. 


In  'I  Punt 


phe  was.  witli  flu-  tixi-' 


f 


course  of  Gtisi,  the  best  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.  The  winter  searan  found  her  agahi  in 
Paris,  and  tlie  spring  of  1855  iii  London  at  t>ie 
Boyal  Italian  Opera,— in  *En«iii*  and  'U 
Comte  Ory.'   She  saag'  at  the  Norwich  F«ti* 

val,  rrcfirinc  jCjoO for  f<  )iir  ■  I.-xys.  That  same  yesr 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  PeterBbai]^ 
tiie  terms  being  too^ooo  firsaes  fcr  firar  raonAs, 
wl'.li  .1  u";i?irra!t<^e'!  lie'i-'fit  of  15,000  francs  arid 
a  ptsrmiaeiun  to  sing  at  privace  concerts.  Her 
snooess  was  oxtrscrdinary.  Thenoe  die  wcat 
ti  Moscow     Tn  she  retume<l  to  Covent 

Garden.  Uer  must  remarkable  performance  wai 
fta  *Im  TMata,'  in  which  she  presented  a  vety 
different  readinp  of  the  character  to  that  of  Mile. 
Piccolomini  at  the  other  house.  In  i  $57  she 
appeared  in  '  La  Traviata,*  and  in  *  Fra  Diavolo' 
with  Gardoni  and  Ronconi.  In  I'^^S,  after  atpiiri 
singing  at  St.  Petmbiuv  with  the  greatoft 
ouooess,  she  returned  to  London  in  luy  sad 
reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent  Garden. 
Reluming  again  to  St.  Petersburg  biie  i^&t 
nominated  premiere  cantatrioe,  an  hunour  never 
bestowed  before.  On  April  12,  1 859,  she  wd- 
deuly  died.  Her  delicate  oiastitution  could  not 
endure  the  rigorous  climate  of  Russia.  Never 
was  the  loss  of  an  admired  singer  and  ch.irr  in^ 
artist  more  acutely  felt  by  the  whole  mut^eal 
public.  She  was  buried  with  public  oeremooisl, 
i\  pril  15,  in  the  cathediaL  vanlto  at  St.  Petm 
bui^.  [J.  il.j 

BOTTfiB  DB  TOnLMON,  an  amateor.whs 
wae  Jjibrarian  to  the  Conservatoire  of  fr  "  i 

Aug.  1831  till  his  death  ;  bom  at  Paris  May  li, 
1 797.  died  there,  from  an  attack  hrooght  on  hf 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  March  21,  1S50.  Hii 
merits  appear  to  have  been  chietlv  those  of  de^ 
votion  and  perseTenmee.  Acooroing  to  Fttii' 
nrronnt  f  y'i"_'r.  I'niv.i  he  was  incitiiifietent  anil 
inaccurate,  aud  his  works — treatises  ou  mui>icil 
history  anil  arofasdogy,  of  which  F^tis  s 
list — appear  not  to  be  trustworthy.  But  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  music  fat 
haviuii;  published  the  catalogue  of  the  eaB|i^ 
sitiona  of  Cherubini,  which  'vo.^  kept  up  year  hy 
year  by  that  master,  and  published  after  hu  deati» 
under  the  title  uf  'Notfea  doa  Uanuacrits  Aoto- 
gnaphos  ds  Mooiqna  Moqpoaia  par  Cm  M.  L.  C  2 
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flLCbernbim.  euurintendant  do  la  musique  du  toi, 
Directoar  du  Conservatoire  de  musiqufl^  OoUf  | 
mandeur  de  Tordre  rojale  de  la  legion  d'honneur,  | 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 
PMruL  ches  lee  piiiieipttitix  editeun  de  mnrfqaa^  | 
1843.    It  it  an  8to.  pamphlet  of  3*^  pnfjff,  with 
a  abort  prefiM»  by  M.  Bott4e  de  Toukuon,  and 
s  notice  to  intendin|f  pnnhaMN,  fcnrinn  it  waa 
Bade  piiblir    It  ia  now  very  rare.  [G.] 

BOnOMLEV,  Joseph,  bora  at  HaUfax, 
TorinUn;  In  1786,  a*  •  fvrj  early  a^  evteoed 

a  r'.ri'';!;:'  prodOMlion  for  nm-iii'.  ■.mi]  so  qiiickly 
prcfited  bj  tEe  laakruciion  be  received  a«  to  i>Q 
tUa  at  mwm  jmm  of  age  to  pOTfiorm  »  violin 
concerto  In  public.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
waa  removed  to  Mancbeoter,  where  be  studied 
oderGrimiliaw,  orgaiiiit  «f  81  John's  Church, 
and  Watta,  leader  of  the  concerts.  By  the  n.dvice 
of  the  latter  he  took  leaaona  on  the  violin  from 
Ttakwics,  then  in  Ufanclwatt  r  At  fifteen  he 
waa  articled  to  Lawton,  nri'aijif^t  of  St.  Peter's, 
Leidfl.  On  the  expiration  ot  hia  t^rm  he  went 
to  London,  and  studied  frfaaoforte  playing  under 
Woelfl.  In  1807  he  waa  app  anted  organist  of 
the  paiiah  church  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  but 
midad  aid  taqgkl  ehiefly  in  Halifax.  In  1820 
ba  was  chosen  organist  of  the  pariah  church, 
Sheffield.  Botiomley  published  sevanl  of  hia 
oompoaitions  for  the  pianoteta^  and,  in  18 16,  a 
■nail  dictionary  of  muaic.  [W,  H.  H.] 

BOUCHE  FEBMEE,  A  — i.e.  with  abut 
aooih— vocaliatttiott  widwai  wiwds,  with  the 

teeth  dosed  and  the  lips  tv  irl  v  so  ;  a  trick 
oocauonaUy  adopted  by  couiposcra.  Examples 
nay  be  fotnuil  wmoa^  the  uennan  pMi-ioi^ 
mi  also  in  Gounofl's  works.  Tliere  Hnvr^  been 
iqging  masters  who  reoommendcl  the  pntctice 
te  tiiwpnpila,  under  aa  Idea  that  it  stren^rthcm-d 
the  breathing  power  withont  distreflsing  tlie 
Tocal  oTTjana.  Beethoven  never  wrote  anythijig 
i  hjuchc  fermtet  but  he  alludes  to  the  i)nvctice 
in  a  druli  letter  (Sept.  2.^^,  1824)  t'^  TTanf^rbka,  j 
omfemng  on  him  the  '  lutendauz  of  aU  '  biug- 
ud-Bmmm'VeniiieL*  [W.  H.  C] 

BOrCTIER,  Aleiant>ke  Jb aW,  ftwell  l^ r,  Trn 
TioliiuHt,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 770.  It  ia  rel«t*xl 
tlurt  be  played  at  the  court  wlwii  only  liz,  and 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  when  eight  years  of  a;2;e. 
In  1787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  woe  ap- 
painttd  sQ]o>Tioliniit  to  the  king,  and  aaaociated 
»»  a  quartet -player  with  Boocherini.  In  1806 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  iSao  began  to 
tnml  ever  Europe,  exciting  everywhere,  if  not 
the  unconditional  apjTol  n'ion  of  arti«t^  an  I 
Critici^  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
ef  the  general  public  by  hia  extraordinary  per> 
fminanecs.  In  1S44  he  retnmfl  tf)  France, 
eetUiid  at  OrkanH,  and  dietl  at  i*ana  in  i86t. 

Poaaesaed  undoubtedlyof  an  esoeptional  talent 
for  execution,  Boucher  was  not  a  little  of  a 
musical  charlatan.  Spohr  made  hia  personal 
acquaintance  at  Brussels  in  181 9,  and  speaks  of 
hia  aa  follows :  'His  face  bore  a  remarkable 
Ukenwa  to  Kapoleon  Bonaparte's,  umI  he  had 
widMtljcHwMlyatiidiad-thia  aDpeirar^a 


way  of  bearing  himself  lifting  his  hat,  taking 
•nnflT/  «to.  (GUbatUog:  ii.  73).    As  soon  as  he 

came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  piving  a 
concert,  he  practised  theao  tricks  on  the  public 
walkfl  and  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  attnot  the 
curiositv  of  the  public ;  he  even  managed  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
existing  g<;veminent8  on  aeeomfcof  his  likeness 
to  Napoleon,  because  his  appearance  was  likely  to 
revive  the  aympathica  of  the  masses  for  that  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertised  *  eonoMt  at  LiUe 
in  these  terms  :  '  Tne  malheureuse  resscmblance 
me  force  de  m'expatrier ;  je  donnerat  done  avant 
de  quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  nn  concert  d'adieux,' 
etc.  He  alao  atyled  Uotaelf  *L'AIaznadre  dee 
Violons.' 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
stop%  the  ataooftti^  and  other  technical  <Utti- 
cultiee,  he  appears  to  liave  been  only  eurpaaaed  L>y 
BaLjauiiii,  :ind  we  ;ire  aHiun?d  by  competent  c  ui- 
temporary  critics  that  he  now  and  then  played 
*  dow  movement  witii  ravidalng,  if  KMnewiiai 
extravagant,  exprension.  But  whatever  powers 
of  execution  his  performances  may  have  shown, 
if,  as  Spohr  atataa,  be  altogether  spotted  a  qvav- 
tet  of  Haydn  hy  tasteless  additionH,  we  must  con* 
elude  that  he  was  but  an  iuditierent  musician. 
AAar  wba*  we  kootr  of  Ua  general  charactw 
as  an  artist,  it  i'^  n 't  snrprisin;;  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfrequently  wound  up  a  furious  pa«aage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  the  bridge  of  hia  violin 
&»  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
vkn  much  by  the  action  of  the  face  and  lega  aa  of 
the  lx)w. 

Boucher's  wife  was  a  clever  player  on  the 
harp,  but  seoms  to  have  adopted  her  husband's 
doubtful  meana  of  winning  tne  applause  of  the 

]>uM!r  She  UBod  U)  play  duets  for  piano  and 
iiarji,  with  one  hand  on  t«ich  inatrumeut.  [P.  D.] 

BOULANGER,  Mme.  Mabii  JrtiB  (n^ 
Halligner),  bom  1786,  died  jS^o;  a  dmrnatic 
singer,  ^e  atudied  in  the  Conservatoire  under 
I'lantade  nd  Gerat,  and  made  ber  d^bnt  with 
immense  succexs  at  the  Op6ra  CVnuique  in  iSii. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  her  exeoaiion  brilliant,  and 
her  acting  fidl  of  character  and  Intelligenoe. 
Her  most  succej-sful  rfllcs  were  tho.'<e  of  soubrcttes 
and  maid  servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
till  1H45.  bat  her  Toiee  had  fiiiled  some  time 

previously.  C.  C] 

B0UK(  ;E01S,  LOT7T8,  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music,  bora  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  oentofy*  He  followed  Calvin  in  1541  to 
Ccncva,  where  he  wan  cantor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  but  quiUTclJcd  with  the  presbytery, 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  introduce  a  bar- 
monise^l  version  of  the  Paalms  in  public  worship. 
He  threw  up  hia  poet,  and  returned  in  1557  to 
Faria,  where  he  was  still  living'  in  is6i,  liut 
after  that  date  aU  trace  of  hiu^  is  lost.  His 
great  work  is  'Le  dniot  ehcanin  de  mtwique,' 
etc.  ((lent-vft,  1550).  In  this  he  propo»ei.i  a  new 
system  of  notation,  which  was  accepted  not  only 
by  the  Preteatant^  bat  bv  all  Frendh  mnaieiaar 
and  not  finally  abandoned  till  the  Uginning  of 
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the  19th  cf>ntnrT.  Bour{:;eaui  pnUMhed  ■evend 
£ct8  of  I'ttalulii  in  four  parts.  [F.  G.] 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis  Thomas,  dramatic  cora- 
pOMT,  bom  At  Fontaine  I'Evdque  in  1676.  He 
was  counter-tenor  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
in  1708,  but  in  1711  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
composing.  In  1 7 1 3  he  produced  '  Les  ^Vmours 
d^uiscH,  and  in  1715  'Les  platsirs  de  la  paix.' 
He  was  chapel-master  at  Tow  in  1 7 16,  and  after* 
wards  at  StraMl>ourg.  He  died  in  Paris  in  groat 
poverty,  Jan.  1 750.  He  composed  sixteen  operas 
^for  list  Me  Fiiat)  and  many  oantataa.     {V.  G.] 

BOUBGES,  CLnmrmn  ni,  eminent  00m- 

jMwor  of  the  l6tli  century.  Her  huhliand  was 
killed  fighting  against  the  Huguenots  in  1560, 
and  ahfl  died  of  grief  Sept.  30  in  the  fiollowiti^' 
year.  Her  comjKtHitionH  deserve  to  be  ranketl 
with  those  of  the  great  oomposen  of  her  time. 
A  fimr-pMi  duni,  '0n  hel  mni*'  by  her  is  in- 
duded  in  Paix's  '  Oigd-UbolaiivBuch.'  [F.  G.] 

BOURGK"^,  .Tfak  Maurice,  distinguished 
musical  critic,  bom  at  Bordeaux  Dec.  a,  181  a; 
came  early  to  Paris,  and  studied  composition 
under  Bjirlxreau.  In  1 839  he  became  joint-editor 
of  the  '  Ituvuo  et  Gazette  musicale,'  the  high 
vqNitation  of  which  paper  is  in  great  meaeupo 
owiniT  to  him.  In  tS|6  'Sultana,' an  opera  of 
his,  was  auccfsiiiull y  jirihluce*!  at  the  Oj)i^m 
Cotniqiie.  He  mad-^  mh  e  xcellent  translation  of 
the  U'^n!"  of  Mendeb-sohn's  'Elijah.'  He  died 
in  l8(j,N,  alter  an  illncfiti  of  many  years,    [F.  G.] 

BOURRfiE.  A  dance  of  French  ori^a,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  province  of  Au- 
vexgne.  According  to  other  authorities,  how- 
eiTW,  it  is  a  Spanish  dance,  from  Biscay,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  still  practised.  The  bourrve  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  older  suites,  especially  in  those 
of  Bach,  and  is  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in  common 
(allabreve)  time.  In  its  general  character  it 
preeente  eonie  features  of  analogy  with  the  6a- 
vorrs,  Uram  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
diatinguihhcd  ;  first,  because  it  is  in  allabreve 
time,  that  is»  with  onhr  two  beats  in  the  bar, 
whereae  the  gttvotle  naa  Ibnr;  and  secondly, 
that  the  latter  begins  on  the  third  crotchet  in  the 
bar,  while  the  bouxx^  alwam  ofunm^noes  on  the 
Ibvrtii.  Ukemoet  of theoldar  danoe-mofements, 
it  oonsiHta  of  two  {^►arts,  each  of  which  is  rej>eated. 
In  Bach's  suites*  a  second  bourrte  frequently 
fellow*  ^  fin^  in  the  tMne  way  m  in  a  sym- 
phony or  sonata,  a  trio  follows  a  minuet,  after 
which  the  fimt  bouxrte  is  repeated.  There  is  a 
good  modem  emunpU  in  StulivM*!  mtufe  to  the 
•  ModttBi  of  Yenioe.*  [B.  P.] 

T?OT'S(n*FT,  Georges,  composer  and  critic, 
bom  at  Perpignau  1818,  died  at  St.  Cloud  1854 ; 
entered  the  Oonsemilofaro  m  Tlolin  pupil ;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1838;  riTt-l  ooinjiOHiti'ins 
while  he  held  the  priic^  particularly  two  masses 
(Borne,  18.^9-40),  esdied  hopes  of  •  brilliant 
carcTT  I';st  his  first  opera,  'Le  Moub  j  h  tiin ,' 
produced  at  the  Opera  Coinique  in  1844,  was  a 
ftilnre.  *Tibiirin*  (1853)  nei  witli  better  euc- 
oiii.    Fer  tfneo  msoiw  BotM^iMi  oondoofeed 


BOW. 

the  orchestra  at  the  Tln^itre  Italien.  lie  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  mu- 
sicale.' [M.o.ai 

BOW.  Tlie  strings  of  the  various  inistrumeot* 
of  the  violin  tribe  are  made  to  vibrate  bj  frictioa 
with  the  hair  of  the  bow.  Like  the  tko^n, 
the  bow  went  thmugh  many  proyreaaive  phsset, 
till,  at  the  end  of  last  centurr,  it  aoquixed  its 
proMnt  s1ia|M^  which  eeema  to  leave  im>  rodm  fir 
improvement.  The  Ijow  with  which  the  Hkbic 
(the  oldest  stringed  instnmient  played  with  tha 
bow  with  whiflh  we  ere  aequninled)  was  played, 
Ixad  the  fonn  of  the  wea[Km  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  Ihe  stick  was  miMh  ben^  and  a  ootd 
or  string  wM  tied  fiEOBi  one  «od  to  fbo  oUur. 
(Fig.  I.) 


Fig.  2.  Kg.  3.  Fig.  4. 
(i6»a)  (i«Me.)  (iMkj.) 
In  pictures  of  Ihe  i3ih  century  we  wrfiee 
something  like  a  nut  and  hejid,  and  hair  w&i 
possibly  used  in  place  of  the  cord.  The  bow 
now  gmdually  loaee  mora  end  more  the  eetast 
bow-shape  (Figs.  2,  3,  4);  the  head  is  distinct 
from  the  stick,  and  the  nut  is  no  logger  a  poctioa 
of  the  stidc,  but  Is  etteclied  to  it  by  a  wve. 
On  the  t  >p  of  the  sti*  k  a  narrow  piece  of  in- 
dented iron  is  fixed,  on  which  the  wire  b  hi>oked, 
and  thm  the  h^  made  tighter  er  looaer  at  plesr 
sure.  (Pig.  5.)  The  next  step  cons-sf  r^l  a  ihs 
substitotion  of  a  screw  for  the  wire  and  in- 
dented iron,  by  which  the  tensioii  of  tiie  bdr 
could  be  perfectly  regul  it.  !  T]r.A  was  CoreUi'i 
bow.  (Fig.  6.)  It  was  made  of  light  wood,  tbt 
stick  perfectly  straight,  hardly  if  nt  all  elMli^ 
and  ->  t  rv  ahort.  Tartini*B  bow  (Fig.  7)  wM  con- 
siderably longer,  the  wood  thinner,  and  mors 
elastie. 

Towartls  the  end  of  the  iRth  rrntury  Francrii* 
TouRTB  brought  the  art  of  bow-making  t«>  jft' 
fection,  and  oterted  ft  nodal  ea  whach  no  iv* 
pBovenenthaabaeBTotmadaL  In  iiMt  Ua  bo« 
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AMiilibes  All  the  quidiiiea  required  to  enable  the 
pUyer  to  follow  oat  every  conceivable  naanoe  of 
tune  and  movement — lightnetis,  fiimnen,  and 
eUntidty.  The  stick  of  the  modem  viuHn  bow 
(fig.  8)  is  made  of  Biasilian  lanoe*wood  (Z>m- 
gwtia  qmtartM$i»)  or  of  ^lakoowood  (Broftmiim 
iubletii) ;  it  i»  cut  iitraight,  fallowing  the  gmin 
of  the  wood,  and  afterwaijda  ilighUy  bent  by  ex- 
pauire  to  heat.  AHhoQgh  many  triak  hava  been 


Fig.  5.       FSg.  6,         Fig.  7.         Fig.  8. 


nuhle  no  wood  hai  been  found  to  pomm  tlie 
necesmry  qnalitMS  in  tlie  now  digne  M  thMa 

inentione<l. 

The  uut  (c.  Fig.  9)  i«  made  efther  of  ebony 
or  tartoiae-ftbell.  For  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
c«Uo  bows  white  hone-hair  is  used  i  for  doablo- 
)m  bows  (which  are  made  of  baedi  wood)  black. 


The  hair  (h)  ia  insfrtt  .1  in  the  heji,I  (e)  and  the 
uf  th@  bow,  and  can  be  made  tighter  or  looser 
by  taming  Iba  mnw  (d). 

The  liKir  from  the  tail  of  stalliona  ia  preferred, 
u  being  stronger,  more  even,  and  free  from 
c^inea.  The  fHotioii  OP  the  string  Is  increased 
ihe  application  of  rosm.  From  175  to  350 
h»in  aro  put  into  a  nolin  bow.  Tourte  fixed 
m  iMgih  «r  •  TioUa-boir  to  39-39^  iadm, 


of  a  tenor  bow  to  ag,  and  of  a  violoncello  bow  to 
a8}-a8j.  The  bows  of  Tourte's  own  make  are 
sttu  wuttAand  the  best,  and  command  m 
price  ;  tl»ou<,'h  nut  a  few  modem  bow mnlers 
have  turned  out  very  good  bowi^  which  frouueotly 
goondsrliiiiiMBe.  lP*I>*] 
BOWINO.  This  term  is  used  in  a  twofold 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  German  terms  'Bo- 
genfUhrung'  anil  '8tri(^att'  respectively.  In  the 
tirst  it  designates  in  a  general  way  tlie  actiun  of 
tha  bow  on  stringed  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  sneak  of  a  style  and  method  of  boiw> 
ing,  or  of  the  bowing  of  a  player.  In  Uie  second 
it  means  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  signs  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked  ;  and  in 
that  sense  w«  tpeak  of  th»  bowing  of  »  phnso 
or  passage. 

1.  Bowing  (Bogen/iiJirung).  While  the  left 
hand  of  Uie  vioUa-plajror  fixes  the  tone,  and 
thereby  doea  that  wMu  ftr  ISm  piano  player  is 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 
ment,— and  wlub  hit  ooRectn^  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  ba  •ooomte)  depends  on  the 
pruticiency  of  his  left  hand,  as  with  the  piano- 
player  it  depends  on  the  toner's  proficiency, — it 
is  the  aelifln'  of  the  vioUidst's  right  hand,  hia 
bowxiuj,  which,  analog  >ii a  to  the  pianist's  touch, 
makea  the  sound  spring  into  life;  it  is  through 
the  modiun  of  tiw  bow  that  the  player  realiasa 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that '  bowing'  i*  om  of  the  most  important  and 
difBoolt  paiis  of  tiie  art  of  Tiolin-playing,  and 
that  the  excellence  if  a  [  layer,  and  even  of  a 
whole  school  of  violin-playing,  to  a  groat  extent 
depends  on  tit  method  of  bowing.  The  progress 
of  the  art  of  bowing  closely  followed  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  bow  itsell^  As  long  as  the  stick 
of  the  bow  was  stiff  and  nnpliaHo  ai^  the  hair 

could  not  be  made  tighter  or  louder  at  ])Ieaaure, 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  an  art  ot  bowing ;  for 
that  art  can  only  be  practised  with  an  elastio 
l>ow,  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  As  long  as  the  violin-player  had 
mersly  to  double  the  dngen'  part,  no  other 
nuanct*  but  piano  and  forte  were  n  iir'n  !  from 
him.  These  the  stiff  bow  (x>uld  produce>,  but 
nothing  more.  When  at  the  fa^mdng  of  the 
iSth  century  the  vioHn  began  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  position  of  a  mere  aocompanyist^ 
and  eiitsi«d  on  its  glorious  caresr  of  a  sdb' 
instruirit  nt,  nnder  such  ni  i^tr-rs  as  CorelH  and 
Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  uiM  of  an  elastio  bow 
that  it  ooidd  aoquire  the  fiMndty  of  prodociBg 

var:<i';s  nitnnrr.s  atnl  sha^le^  of  tune.  Tartini  was 
the  hnt  to  make  the  stick  at  all  elastic,  and  must 
therefcve  bo  eonsidsnd  the  nest  grsat  advsDosr 
of  the  art  of  bowing.  His  work,  '  I/Art«  dell' 
Arco,'  probably  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
bowing  of  his  tinM.  A  ftill  broad  tonov  a  Taxiety 
of  combinations  of  ti<;d  nnd  <If  tarhctl  ntttes,  ar- 
peggios with  firm  bow  (no  '  spriugiog  bow '  as 
yet), — are  tho  main  feataares  of  his  bearing.  The 

full  development,  hrswrnvr,  nf  nil  the  ].<r\i>-ery  rif 
the  TUdin  was  uuly  possible  with  the  modem 

bow,  M  fint  made  ijr  Toutto  «f  Faiii.  Xhe 
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thin,  b«nt,  elastic  stick  of  his  bow  enables  the 
player  tc)  fuUow  out  the  Hlightest  ^p-adatioiui  of 
tone  from  tlie  fullest  forte  to  the  softest  i)iano,  to 
mark  all  kinda  uf  strxtng  ami  gentle  accents,  to 
flxMOle  ilaooato^  kgtto,  Haltato,  and  arpeggio  pas* 
aa^ee.  It  cannot  he  said  that  the  claasical  Paria 
school  of  Tiolin-playing  availed  itself  of  all  these 
advantages  of  Tourte's  invention ;  their  bowing 
does  not  show  voy  great  progress  beyond  Tartini 
and  his  sdiool,  and  even  Spohr  does  not  ad> 
vauce  materially  upm  them.  But  with  Paganini 
a  new  era  opened  ia  the  art.  He  uses  fraelj 
almost  every  imaginsU*  movemaot  of  tiie  bow>— 
lit'  ;iMi  to  t]io  firm  alow  staccato  the  quick  stac- 
cato  of  many  notes — he  develops  the  movement 
«f  the  wrist  to  th*  highest  psrfbeliai,  euUing 
him  to  ereciit©  all  kiuda  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
nMthod  of  bomaff  was  sltogetlMr  tunmMb  to  • 
iXukI  rniisieal  atvTe  of  playhi^,  which  requires  as 
iUt  hrst  eaaentiai  breadth  uf  tuue.  Now  this  can 
onlj  be  produced  bj  a  peirftoKly  aniel  manage- 
TTi'^nt  f'f  tl!F>  how,  hardly  eompiiiU*  with  Flig»- 
uini's  style  of  LH)wing. 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  modem  Gorman  school, 
represcnteil  chiefly  at  the  Vienn.i  and  Leijuig 
Cooservatoires,  aiid  liy  the  gruatiint  of  modem 
^linists,  Joachim,  to  have  combined  the  funda- 
mental qnalitiea  of  all  ^'ood  bowin;,'  with  the 
advantage«  to  be  dtsrived  frt)m  Pagamnia  atyle, 
without  following  onmidedly,  as  the  modem 
French  school  has  done,  his  brilliant  but  ex- 
travagant example,  and  thereby  losing  the  true 
dignity  of  style  handed  down  from  Corelli  and 
Tartini  to  Viotti,  Rode,  Spohr,  and  our  day. 

a.  r.owmg  (Strichart).  To  the  correct  and 
truthful  rendering  of  •  musical  phra.so  or  paa«age 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  it  i^<  essential  that  an 
appropriate  bowing  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by  UM  oompoier,  bo  striotlj  ad- 
hered  to.  Thii  appears  self  evitlent,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  sauie  paa&age,  bowed  in 
two  different  ways,  may  produce  two  entirely 
different  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  intended 
by  the  composer  to  be  played  as  a  legato  passi^, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detached  strokes 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well  known  example,  what  would 
become  of  the  light  and  niarkling  paasages  of  one 
of  Ifenoebsnhns  Sehera,  if  the  staccato  notes 
were  played  legato  ?  Its  character  would  he 
destroyed  so  as  to  become  almost  irreoognisable. 
Tme,  th»  old  masters  left  it  more  or  less  to  the 
discretion  of  the  [w>rfomTier  to  cbwie  an  a|)[)ro- 
priate  bowing  for  the  diiferent  parts  of  their 
oomposttiotis,  and  trostsd  to  tiieir  mttSMe  feeling 
and  t»ot  in  this  respect.  Nay,  if  we  go  back  to 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  find  what  can  only  be 
oillod  ft  xners  dceteh  of  •  passage.  Baeh,  in  his 
celebrated  Violin  Solas  repeatedly  gives  long  suc- 
oessi(His  of  chords  in  threu  and  four  parts,  merely 
adding  tiis  word '  arpeggio,'  and  leaving  it  to  the 
player  to  execute  them  with  a  Tftiiety  of  bowings 
of  his  own  choice  and  inventkm.  However,  the 
ptf>deiniWMt«rffi  furtfyrinoeMoMrt  nd  Hftjfdn. 


and  absolutely  since  Beethoven — have  given  up 
this  imperfect  way  of  notation,  just  as  wey  gam 
up  writing  figured  Iw^es  instead  of  explicit  ao- 
cumpaniment^,  and  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
poser vety  rarely  omits  to  indicate  the  bowiog 
with  which  he  intends  each  passage  to  !>e  exe- 
cuted. With  the  tendency  of  all  mudt^  com- 
posers since  Beethoven  and  Sdmbarl  to  bring 
the  characteristic  and  descriptive  power  of  music 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  advanced  technique  of  modem 
violin 'playii^  should  hftve  developed  a  grsftt 
number  of  new  vavletlea  «f  bowing,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  anbfle  mumm  which  wst»  to 
be  rendered. 

In  tmthestral  perftrmaBoes  and  in  the  playing 
of  chamber-musir  It  rhiefly  uniform'ty  of 
bowing  which  is  to  be  aimed  at^  and  which 
alone  ensures  ft  w«il>balaneed  nnaninioas  eifeet. 

Tlio  innleiiiaMc  rxrcn-nry  of  the  orche*itnil 
perfonuauoes  at  the  cuncerts  of  the  Paris 
uonsemtoire^  at  the  Oewandhans- concerts  ia 
Leipzig,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concert?, 
and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  in  owing  at 
lea.st  as  much  to  the  enforcement  of  uniform 
bowing  on  the  ynrt  '  f  the  condiict<'ir8  and  leailers 
of  the  bands  iha  to  tha  careful  obi»ervau€e  of 
the  pianofi.  fortes,  and  other  dynamic  signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  iig«d  in  nmsteal  notation 
to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing :  U )  *  *l"r 
indicates  that  all  the  notea  under  the  dnr 
are  to  be  played  in  one  stroke  of  the  bow ; 
legato,  (a)  A  slur  with  dots,  .TTT",  means  either 
staccato  or  saltato  in  one  stroke ;  while  the  ab- 
sence of  a  slur  indicates  that  every  note  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  Dots  or  dashee 
over  the  notes  (•  •  •  or  •  •  »)  mean  sharp  short 
strokes,  either  with  firm  bow  (martellc)  or  with 
springing  bows  (spicato  or  saltato).  (4^  U  fl 
means  a  downstroke,  fn>m  the  nut  of  the  1  v  . 
wards  the  heatl ;  y  or  A  an  upntroke.      [P.  D.] 

B(3WLEY,  KoBEUT  Kakzow,  the  mm  of  a 
boot  maker  at  Charing  Cross,  was  bora  May  13, 
1 81 3.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's  businees, 
and  succeeded  him  in  it.  His  first  knowledge 
of  music  was  acquired  by  association  with  the 
choriBters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  be  pursued  his  studies  rigorously. 
Whilst  still  a  youtli  he  joined  a  small  s>;>ciety 
called  '  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Musical  Am»> 
teurs,*  of  i^di  he  afterwards  Dooame  oondnetor. 
!  In  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who 

mxunoted  and  carried  out  the  'Amateur  Mcudoftl 
Festival*  at  Exetsr  HftIL  About  the  same  tiiM 
he  became  organist  i  f  tlif?  Independent  Chapel  in 
Orange  Street,  Leioeitter  Square,  and  continued 
so  ibr  seversl  In  October,  1834,  he  waa 

admitted  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
.Society,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  ft  member  of  its  4Mmmitteft, 
On  the  foundation  of  the  socie^'s  now  mag- 
nificent musical  library  in  1837  Mr.  Bowley  was 
appointed  its  librarian,  an  office  whioh  he  lield 
until  T854,  ■when  he  waa  ehoeen  treasTircr,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  l>uring  the 
entin  period  of  hia  eauMetion  with  th*  eooielr 
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h»  Uboured  incessantly  to  promote  its  welfare 

and  advance  it«  reputation,  and  instigatoiJ  most 
of  the  steps  which  have  tended  to  place  it  in 
it«  present  high  podtlon.  Tlte  scheme  of  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  dt  ath  .  f  ITandel 
bj  perfonuaucea  of  his  music  uu  a  scale  of 
mpreoedented  magnitude,  and  which  event- 
ual Iv  led  tT  the  estnTiliuhment  of  the  Handel 
Fefttivaia  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  waa  originated 
Um.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Oeneral 
manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  whif^h  jy"^t 
he  proved  hini»**lf  to  be  undoubtedly  'the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,*  and  where  he  remained 
till  Lis  death,  An^iat  35,  1870.  Tho  eiiergutic 
and  self-devoted  uuuner  in  which  he  discharged 
liis  dutMS  will  be  long  rememband  by  all  who 
we  associated  with  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 

B0W3IAN,  Henrt,  published  at  Oxford  in 
l6j7  a  thin  folio  volume  l)eariug  the  title  of 
'Bo^pi  for  one,  two,  and  three  voyces  to  the 
Thnrow  Bass.  With  Bonie  Short  Simphonies. 
Oullected  out  of  some  of  the  Select  P'Xjma  of 
tlM  teoomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo  -  Musi- 
eos.  A  Be(^md  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1679.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOYCE,  WitutAV,  Mm.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Joiners'  Hall,  Fpf>*^r  Thames  Street  i,of  which 
c<>ui|>Hny  Lia  lather,  ;l  cabinet  maker,  was 
beadle),  in  1710.  H<  I  tuie  a  chorister  of  8t. 
Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles  King,  and,  on 
qnitting  the  choir,  an  articled  pupil  of  Maurice 
Qreene,  then  organist  of  the  cathedral.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  articles  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  cTganint  of  Oxford  Clmpel,  Vera  Street. 
Cavendish  Scjuare,  and  paraued  ms  ttudies  under 
Dr.  Pepusch.  ^VhiIe  yet  a  young  man  Boyce's 
hearing  became  much  impaired,  a  calamity  the 
awleBt  that  can  befal  a  musician,  but  which,  in 
m  case,  did  not  lessen  the  ardour  with  which  he 
psBvued  his  studies.  In  1736  he  gave  up  his 
aypqjntmcnt  at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining 
the  post  of  ozganist  at  St.  Michael's,  Cinnlull, 
which  had  bmome  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Joe^h  Kelway  to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 
On  J  one  21  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn  into 
the  place  of  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Itoyal  in  the 
room  of  John  Weldon,  then  lately  deceased.  He 
aoa(  ably  discbaiged  the  duties  of  this  office 
hf  tbe  composition  of  many  fine  anthems  and 
several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  long 
eontinue  to  be.  ia  nse  'in  quiras  and  places 
wksrs  they  sing.*  Ia  1737  a»  was  appointed 
COBdoctor  of  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  Gioooester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  which 
uAes  he  held  for  several  yeara.  In  1740  he 
oompweil  the  music  for  John  Lockman's  oratorio 
'  David's  Lamentation  oT«r  SMil  and  Jonathan,' 
and  had  H  perfonnad  at  Oovant  Oaidan  Theatre. 
About  the  same  time  ho  set  two  txles  for  St. 
Cecilia's  daj,  one  written  by  T^nftlfmon^  the  other 
by  the  Rev.  Tir.  Vidal,  tmdflrniaster  of  West* 
minster  School.  In  1743  he  produced  the 
a«renata  of  'Solomon,'  written  by  Edward 
Moon^  whioh  was  amiaaatly  simomiM,  and  ooa 


j  song  in  wlildi  ('Softly  rise^  O  sontiMrn  breeaa,* 

for  tenor  voice  with  l);i.s>»oon  obligato)  retained 
its  popularity  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  ia 
still  oooasionally  heard.  In  1749,  ontheerectlim 
'  of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  Allh.illows  the 
I  (treat  and  Leas,  Thames  Street  Boyce  was 
chosen  otfaalst.    Ja.  iha  same  year  be  vnm 
selected  to  compose  th'^  music  for  the  oda 
written  by  V\  iliiam  Ma.-<oa  for  the  installatUMI 
of  Henry  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Ohaa- 
rflltir  'if  t};f^   University  of  Cambridf,'e.  The 
ode.  with  Boyce'.i  music,  was  performed  in  the 
Senate  House,  July  i,  X749,  *Bd  on  the  Col- 
lowing  day,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  an 
anthem  with  orche-^tral  accompaniments  by 
Boyce,  was  parfiirmed  in  Great  St.  Mary^i 
Church,  as  an  exereiae  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Mu»ic  which  the  University  then  conferrad 
on  him.    Both  these  comporitions  were  soon 
afterwards  published  together.    In  the  same 
year  Bovce  appejired  as  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  bj  aatting  Lord  Lansdowne's  masque 
of  'Peleus  and  Thetis*  (introduced  into  his 
lordship's  alteration   of  'The   Merchajit  of 
Venice,*  entitled  ' The  Jew  of  Venice')  and 
Moses  Memlcx'a  musical  entertaimrcrt,  'The 
Chaplet* ;  the  latter  of  whicli  met  with  great 
success.    In  1750  he  set  anotlier  piece  of  the 
same  kind,   also  witten   by   Mendez,  called 
'The  Sliepherd's  Lottery.'     Ou  the  death  of 
Dr.  Giaenc^  in  1675,  Dr.  Boyce  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  master  of  the  kint,' s  band 
of  music,  and  con<luctor  of  the  annual  festi* 
vals  of  tbe  Sons  of  tha  Gtergy  at  St.  Plud'a 
Cathedral.    In  the  former  capacity  he  wns 
required  to  compose  music  for  the  new-year 
and  birlh-dny  (Kles  of  the  poet  laureate  ;  in  the 
latter  he  voluntarily  composed  two  fine  anthems 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  besides  addi- 
tional aooompaniinents  and  choruses  for  Purcell's 
Te  Deum  and  J ubilate,  written  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  1694.    In  1758,  on  tbe  death  of  John 
Travers,  Boyce  was  appointed  one  of  the  or< 
ganists  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  upon  which  ha 
resigned  his  pbces  at  St.  Michael's,  Gomhill, 
and  Allhallows,  Thames  Street,  and,  his  dea&ess 
still  inareasing,  he  gave  up  teacliing,  and  ra- 
moved  to  Kemington,  where  he  employed  him- 
self principally  in  the  collection  atid  editing  of 
the  niatenals  b»  tha  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known— 'Cathedral  Mnsic,  being  a  oolleotion  in 
.score  of  tho  most  valuable  and  useful  composi- 
sitions  for  that  senrioe  bv  the  several  £iiu^iidi 
mastfln  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.*  TUa 
work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Greent>,  who  had 
oommenoed  collections  for  it,  but,  finding  his 
health  failing,  beqaeatiied  all  his  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyce,  with  a  reijuest  that  he  would  com- 
plete the  work.   The  'Cathedral  Music'  was 
puWsbed  in  three  volnmea,  the  fint  of  which 
ai)peared  in  1760  aii  l  tii  3  last  in  1778.  This 
valuable  publication,  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  oradit  of  its  editor  fw  diligence,  judgment 
and  scholarship,  pnxluci  1  1  irn  little  else  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding  but  little  beyond  the  ez< 
pcnaai  of  pnidnoCuMi.  On  fab.  7,  1779,  tha 
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gout,  from  wliich  Bf>yce  had  long  luffered.  tennl- 
n»ted  the  bhunelesa  life  of  this  moet  uniable 
man  and  exoelleut  lonridMi.   He  wm  buried  on 
ycLruary  i6  with  uneommon  marks  of  respect, 
ia  the  vault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    In  the  year  followinjg^  his 
death  bin  widow  published  a  volume  conteiniiig 
'Fifteen  Anthems  ajid  a  Te  Deum  and  Jnbilate 
of  her  hnifaeiiJ'e  oomporition  ;  an<l  in  1790 
another  volume  containing  twelve  anthems  and 
a  »ervioe  was  published,  under  the  editonthip  of 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.    These  anthems  and  services 
(with  others,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  pub- 
liihed  in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Vincent  Novello.   In  1788  John  Aehlejr,  who 
ha*!  purchased  the  plates  of  the  'Cathedral 
Mu«ic,'  issuetl  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  memoir  (by 
Sir  John  Hawkins)  and  a  portnii  (finely  en- 
graved by  Sherwin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.   In  1849 
m  new  edition,  with  additional  services  and 
anthems  and  new  lives  of  the  oompoeers  waa 
iKiued  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Wamn.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  above  mentioned,  Boyce 
produced  the  foUowiqg ^  —  Biydeu's  'Secular 
Masque,'  1 745:  twelve  sonalsa  fer  two  violins 
and  bass,  1747;  a  concerto;  ei;,'ht  symphonies; 
'  Ode  to  Charity,*  composed  for  the  Leicester  In- 
fiimary,  containing  the  daefc  for  tenor  and  haas, 
'Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,' whidi  IhHl:  re- 
mained an  indispensable  part  of  the  programime 
of  every  oonoert  given  in  aid  <rf  a  oharity  ;  Rev. 
Walter  Ilarte's  paraphnise  of  part  of  Pindar's 
first  Pytliiau  ode,  1 740 ;  Masque  in  '  The  Tem- 
pest* ;  dii^e  in  'Cymbeline' ;  dirse  la  'Romeo 
and  Juliet';  trio  in  'The  Winters  Tale';  two 
odea  in  Home's  tragedy,  'Agis,'  iTsBi  besides 
many  songs  which  appeared  in  'Hie  British 
Oqiheus,'  'The  Vocal  M  Mral  Ma^k,'  etc.  A 
collection  of  Br.  Boyce's  songs,  duets,  and 
cantatas,  entitled  'Lyra  Britaimiea,*  appeared 

from  time  to  time  In  31  vf  ra!  !m  .  kH.  Bryce  s  only 
eon  long  filled  a  respectable  pusitiou  in  the  be^t 
orahestrM  m  a  doalufr>basB  player. 

The  following  «M  thooontontscf  the  Oathedral 
Musio 


VOLl. 
lUla  Ftmb*.  M.  and  B.  Serv. 
MbfllV.  Rartel  tterr.  (t  mtoor. 
Fvnuit,  M.  Md  E.  San.  O 
Batlu.    Do.  D 
Glbbuo*.  !>o.  r. 
Child.     l>».  K 


nibboo*.  p.  A.  BOMOM.  A  T. 

Do.  P.  A.UA  wi««rfaMSi.«v. 
Do.  r.  A.  niMlility  Mil  mramm. 

4  T. 

Ik).  V.  A.  O  f  Up  Tour  hn)4«.  f  T. 
1*0.  ('ind  pel  i*od  In  goaa  up.  8  ». 

r.a.  Hmt  av  »iBf«r.  6  T. 
Do.  r.  A.  O^ftlHtlM  tord.  4  V. 

Do.  r.  A.  rvilrrr  t».  O  Ix.rd.  i  T. 
CbOi,  F.  A.  I  rmlM  tlie  U)r<l.  4  r. 
Do.  r.  A.  0  Lwrd.  gnnl  thu  KtuK. 
tw. 

Do.  F.  A.  Bloc  *>•  BMiTttjr.  T  t. 
Kogm.  F.  A.  B«bold  MP.  4  v. 
D<i.  F.  A.  TMKb  m*.  O  Laci  4  v. 
Bluw.  V.  A.  God  u  our  Son  Sv. 
VOL.  IL  Do.  v.  A.  O  Ood.  vkMWiDM  It 

BenrrVTTI.  Full  Aiith..OT^  the'      Thcnt  abMnt.  5*. 

niiker.  4  »<'loE>.  |  iHx.  V.  A.  B»»«  rrx?.  '  i ;  '1 .    <  t. 

TillU.  K.  A.  I  f^>!  and  trf.  b  ».  ,  I'o.  F.  A.  The  LonJ  li«»r  lh€«.  4  r. 
1-J9,  K.  A.  I  w  i  (11,1  Thrf.  4  T.     il>o.  r.  A.  Mj  0«d,  my  God.  4  T. 


AMrWb  lib  ft 
Mmi,     Do.  <L 

otb  syri*  sss  Ofssi 


Do.  (Snd       bloc  auUt  Uw  Lord. 
4t. 

r.  A.  cui  to  i« 

.  «v. 

Itab  T,  A.  Hide  Dot  Tlvoa.  4  t. 

UItJ.  F.  A.  O  Ixsnl,  torn.  S  », 
I>c  r.  A.  ''hui  pt.)  Btm  thkie 
mr,  U  lord.  0  v. 

liSbr.a.itaRlvMir>la 


Aldrleh,  V.A.Ualof  UMd««{>.  4.  i. 

Bs.  r.a.OsiratlMi>ks>  * 
ONnjitaa.r.  A.  t  win  ailM.  4  T. 

PuTCoU.  V.  A.  O  Ood.  Thon  Mt.  4  V 
Do.  V.  A.  U  Ood.  Thou  hML  t  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  Ol4>rtJ  nod  of  Hmtt.  K  r. 
Ooldwln.  V.  A.  1  have  >rt  *jo<1.  4  r. 
CUrk*.  r.  A.  rnlM  Um  Lord,  u 
41. 


Cmfl.  V.  A.  Ood  to  r)i>»  u|>.  C  T. 
I'o.  V.  .K.  Put  mi"  iioi  u»  rsbuke.  4  f . 
Wvldoo,  V.  A.  Id  Th«c.  0  botd.  4 1. 

nok  v.A.H«c«r«Tii«> 
hnm  (WtaJkV.  A,  »•  tart  b 

mr  light.  4 
Lock.  V.  A.  Lord  M  iBPw 

mine  end.  5  v. 
Uamphreri,  V  *  MiH4—i«|ll|i 

on  me.  St. 
Oow  V.  A.  O  Lord  mif  God.  8  t. 
Ukiw,  V.  A.  1  WW  to  (to  Spirit. 

4  T. 

Wbe.  V.  A.  rrepaf«f«a*inr«r 

the  LorJ.  4  T. 
Da  V.  A.  Anakc.  |«t  «■  tttj 

ftreniith.  3  r. 
Furc-U.  V.  A.  nij  »»y.O  Ood.  4f. 
Do.  V.  A.  IM  iD«t«t(uL  S  T. 

oiMfe%   a.  aw  taw  ^  Ttow. 
It. 

Omft.  V.  A.  O  piste  Ifes  Urt.  t  T. 
l>o.  V.  A.OIfS«l»Kli«.BT. 

VOL  III. 
Bird.  M.  (Jul  K.  (MTT.  D  mlo. 
Cblld,  Do.  9. 
Blow.DoLmBto, 


BnlL  V.  A.  O  Lord  my  Ood.  »». 
Humphnvi  T.  ^  Itaa  at  er 

Kta(.«V. 
IX.  \  A.  LtkcMtbo  bMt.4T. 
I  >' ..  V .     Haftr, «)  l;  MTCfiL  S  T. 
I'o.  V.  A.  K«j«lei'  111  »h' t  fH.  4  ». 
!>.-.  N  .  A.  U«Mc  It  M  O  I  .-t.  4t. 
\\  kv,  v.  A.  llie  m»J*  oS  liutu  1  *. 
I>n.  \  .  A.  Thy  b«Mtj,OI»i»d.4». 
iki,  V .  A.  Am*km  ap,  m;  shjij.  >*> 
Do.  V.  A.  IhMtS  k  ba,  S  V. 
Blow.  V.  A.  O  UnS,  1  toft  Stotl. 

Do.  V.  A.  O  tine  unto  O.vl.  3  t. 
Do.  V.   A.        t-r^l.   Itw-o  bttf 

,i!arclif<l  "If  i.ul  2  t. 
Do.  V .  A.  I  twhald  Mdlo!4f. 
TUrnar.  V.  A.LMe.1kMtolltoM 

I our  nixts*.  Sv. 
Pur  '11  V  A.  BoboWl.  I  brim  J»«. 
T>.i.  V.  A.  Th«j  that  CO  do»l».  tl. 
\H>.  V.  A.  Thj  woTd  U«UDten.Sli 
I  l>o   V.  A.  O  Ktre  thank*.  4  ». 
rixrkc.  V  A.  IwUllo»eTh««.tf. 
Ibboiu.  tMoetut.  4  T.  Id  r. 
l>ttd.8Mcni.  4v.toBaiB(r. 
BosMVitoBCMa  4v.toD. 
-     -      -  4v.hEtu. 


[W.  H.  H.] 

BRABAN(;ONNE,  LA,  the  national  air  of 
tlie  Belgians,  datinj,'  from  the  revolution  of  iSp, 
when  Belgium  became  an  independent  country. 
Both  woros  and  music  wera  composed  daring  the 

BtniLTcrle  ;  the  former  by  ft  certain  .Tenneval,  »h'« 
waa  killed  in  one  of  tiic  actioiu  near  Autwerf, 
the  latter  by  Campknhout.  The  air  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  other  'national  air»,'  but  it  hai 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  country.  The 
inel.Kly,  imd  tho  WMiIbi  «f  the  fint 
subjoined 


Qui  rmmit  cmt  de       I'«r  -   1>i  ■    Inii    ■    n.  V< 


lte-to*ea la  tt-tar-«4i     Sar  •  Itor-toive*  to  B-SviA 

BRACE  (Ger.  Klammer ;  Ft.  Accolade ;  ItsL 
Accolada).  A  vertical  line,  vsoaUj  a  Jtosbis 
curve,  us^  to  couple  together  two  er  moie  i 
thus  indicating  that  the  muaic  written 
therein  is  to  be  performed  simultane-  i 
oualy,  either  by  various  instruments,  or  / 
voices,  or,  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  org.m-  1 
I  mnaia^bytbatwohaiuLioCUie performer.  \ 
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In  orchestral  acores  the  whole  of  the  staTes 
Ibrmin^  the  score  are  braced  together  by  a  verti- 
nlstnught  hue,  and  curved  braces  are  added  to 
tbow  the  position  in  the  score  of  certain  inntru- 
•HBli  or  gronpe  of  instruments,  and  to  to  {hcili- 
Ut«  the  rouling.  TheBe  cun'od  Lraccs  are  iisxially 
employed  to  couple  together  the  parts  for  the  hn>t 
and  Mcond  Tiolins,  pianoforte  or  oigsa  (if  any), 
the  ri()!nncdlo  9aA  dooUa-baii^  ind  the  three 
trombones. 

It  organ  muiic  with  p^UI  obligate  three  etftvee 

srpreqiiirfHl,  the  lowest  being  for  the  pe<-lals ;  these 
three  are  braced  by  means  of  a  straight  line,  with 
eeiffod  fanwe  in  addition^  to  indkwfce  the  two 
•iiTfls  which  belong  to  tile  manuals.        [F.  T.] 

BUADE.Wri  T,T  AM,  an  English masiciAn  resident 
it  HaMiburj,'  at  tJie  commencement  of  the  i  j'th 
csotuiy.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  performer  on 
the  Tiol,  and  pnhlis' rd  'Pridunnf^n.  Galliarden, 
Cinzonetten,'  etc.  (U..iiiburg,  itoi;,  4to);  'Neue 
ftdoHien  &nd  (iai,dinrden  mit  stimmen'  (Ham- 
horg.  1614,  4to) ;  'Nenp  l-iftiL^e  V'olten,  Cou- 
»nt«n,  Balletten,  etc.,  uiit  5  Btunuien'  (Frank- 
iott,  i6ai,  4to).  These  publications  are  of  more 
thin  ordinary  int<^r'>'<t,  as  containinij  Enj,diBh 
aiili  tome  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  He  died 
«  taUbrt  in  1647.  [B.  F.  B.] 

BRAH.A.M,  Jownr,  ham  in  London  of  Jewish 
fHwti  in  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  ftt  en  early 
■f^  sad  in  such  humble  circumstanoes  that  he  it 
nid  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
hri^.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  became 
il»  pa|R|  of  Leoni,  an  Italian  singer  of  celebrity : 
ud  his  first  appearance  in  j  ul  1'  w.as  at  Covent 
Gsnkn  Ihee^  April  ai,  1787,  for  the  benefit 
flf  In  naster.  In  the  Mil  H  b  Mtnemioed— 'At 
the  end  of  Act  I,  'The  soldier  tired  of  war's 
ilinm^'  hty  Macfcar  Braham,  being  hia  first  ap- 
{•■nneo  on  any  ttnge.*  Altar  the  nrst  aet  of  the 
face,  he  pai>t^  the  favourito  song  of  '  ]STa  ch^re 
vne'  At  the  opening  of  the  Bojalty  Theatre 
i>  WeDdeae  Square,  on  Jnne  so  in  the  same 
v»ar.  V, .  :l  the  acts  'T  tli-  play,  'The  soldier 
timi  of  war's  alarms'  '  was  sung  with  great  suc- 
<^  a  KtUe  boy,  Maeter  Ahmm,  the  pupil  of 
l^fftn  ;  and  anothf  r  paper  said  '  Yesterday  even- 
ing ve  were  surpriaed  by  a  Master  Abraham,  » 
7«mg  pupil  of  Mr.  Leon!.  He  promiaea  ftiir  to 
sttaia  pcrfert'i  Ti  ;  po«se«dng  everj'  requinite  ne- 
o^smry  to  form  a  capital  singer.'  When  he  loi^t 
his  boyish  voioe  the  fctnre  pr<MpeetB  of  young 
^raha.Ti  3ppr:i-.  d  duubtfwl;  Lenni  had  fallen  into 
c  thcuitiea,  and  about  that  tune  left  Enghuid ; 
hot  he  CBond  n  gtaumm  patron  in  Abmham 
^^oldamith,  and  T^ecarnc  a  prnfrasnr  of  tli'"  piano. 

has  Toice  n^atning  its  power  he  went  to  Bath, 
nd  is  1794  imide  mi  appeanuiee  nt  loine  eon- 
Mrti  there  tmder  the  direction  of  Rauzzinf,  who, 
^nv'Bdatii^  hie  takut,  gave  him  musical  in- 
■tnMwi  fbr  three  yeara.  In  1796  he  wae  en> 
}>y  (ifnrn^f  for  Drury  Lane,  and  hi-;  di^but 
ill!  an  o[>fn. called '  Mahmoud')  was  so  suocetisful 
^  in  the  year  Ibtlowing  he  was  engaged  tot 
tb^  Italian  nppra  house.  Hoping,  however,  to 
•ehi«Te  a  more  permanent  reputi^ion  than  oould 


be  obtained  by  any  other  ctiurse,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Italy,  and  there  oomplete  hia  mosical  edtt> 
cation.  Florence  was  the  first  city  at  wliic-h  he 
appeared  in  public ;  ih^  he  visited  Milan,  and 
afterwards  Genoa)  ^Hbere  he  itadied  eonpoaitioa 

under  Isola. 

Taiting  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merotu  aolicitationa  from  his  own  country,  he 
reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  i8or.  From 
tluB  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  career 
during  which  he  created  a  constant  furore,  the 
effect  of  which  haa  hardly  yet  fiassed  away.  The 
opera  in  wliich  he  mode  hig  furst  appearance  was 
a  work  In'  Masezinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled  'The 
Chains  of  the  Heart  *  The  music,  however,  was 
so  fef^blo  in  the  serious,  and  so  commonplace  and 
vidgar  in  the  comlo  parlo,  that  it  lived  only  a 
few  nights,  and  was  snncef*d»»d  by  'The  Cabinet.' 
In  this  opera  Braham  was  the  composer  ot  all 
the  music  of  his  own  part,  a  onstom  to  vhiob 
he  contii!iif»d  for  several  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  has  music  been  more  universally  j>opuIar. 
Among  tha  openM  with  which  ho  was  thua 
connected  we  mavname  '  Family  Quarrels,'  1802  ; 
'The  English  Fleet,'  1803;  'Thirty  Thousand,' 
;  1804;  'Oot  of  Place,'  1805;  'False  Alarms.* 
1S07;  *Kais,  or  Love  in  a  Desert,'  1808;  and 
'Tlio  Devil'd  Bridge,'  1812.  To  follow  Braham 
in  all  his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limite 
of  this  notice ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  church,  he  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  Non  ce  in  luUia  tenore  come  Braham 
was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  foreignen.  His 
compass  extended  to  about  nineteen  notee ;  and 
his  falsetto,  from  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within 
his  control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish where  his  natural  voice  began  luid  enderl. 
After  his  voice  had  lost  its  natural  power  he  was 
suooeonvely  engaged  at  several  tbeatree,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a  reputation  whidi  SMoned  hn- 
mortal ;  and  his  proficiency  in  einuint,'  Handel 
was  unirenaUy  acknowledged  when  his  career  aa 
a  popular  ToatHst  had  reached  ita  termination. 
When  Weber  compose<1  his  <»pera  'Oljemn'  for 
the  Ei^lish  stage  {i^zO),  Braham  was  the  on* 
ginal  Str  Hnon. 

In  1^31  Imwever  the  tide  of  fortune  changed. 
In  that  year  he  ptux^hased,  j<»ntly  with  Yatea, 
the  Ooloeeeom  in  the  Regent**  l>ark  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40,000.  Five  years  afterwaids  he  o|>t  ni  d 
the  St.  Jamee*  Theatre^  which  he  had  erected  at 
a  onet  of  £96.000.  The  large  fortime  whidi  hie 
genius  and  enerjry  had  tjaine<i  him  was  Iti.Mt  by 
these  unfurttmate  speculations.  He  died  Feb, 
17,  1856. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  if.nrh  respected. 
He  moved  in  good  society;  and  among  hia 
aoquaintanee  his  fame  as  a  man  of  infennation,  a 
humourist,  and  a  raconteur,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.  As  a  composer 
he  oompletely  atti^ned  the  object  be  aJsMd  at 
in  his  numerous  noni,"',  (btrt'%  etc.,  many  of 
which  attained  the  highest  popularity.  As  # 
natiimal  song  his  '  Deatii  of  Nelson*  has  pleased 
and  continiies  to  plea^p  a  vnv-t  majoritv  i)f  t.hi? 
inhahUants  of  the  British  lales ;  it  has  therefyrf 
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MoompliBhed  its  puipoM.  {DramaHe  Biogrth 
pAy;  OMlIaMa»*«  Mogmliu ;  etc.).    [B.  F.  B.] 

BRAHMS,  JOHAinnts,  one  of  the  greatest 
Birfng  Oemum  oai&paMn,Mul  in  the  departmeou 
of  flhonl  and  chamDer  mtuio  without  a  rival,  was 
boni  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833.  Beins  the 
•on  of  »  muskaan,  he  began  hi*  maiiofel  wnoa- 
HoB  in  rmj  early  yean,  and  eairied  H  on  Ister 
with  brilliant  8ucce»j  under  Marxaen  of  AlUmn. 
He  was  introdaoed  to  Sftlmm^nw  DUneldorf  in 
1853,  and  lo  improMiJ  tiuil  great  eompoaer  with 
hia  extraordinary  power*  that  ho  wrote  an 
•rticU  aboat  liim  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitechrift  fur 
Muik,'  in  wUdi,  irfth  Ifat  aumitaMn  of  a 
prophet,  he  pointed  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the 
immndiato  moiical  futnze.  In  conBoqaenoe  of 
i  lUt  Bnte  OB0i  iMonw  an  objeot  both  of 
general  attention  and  sceptical  opposition.  A 
tour  which  he  undertook  for  the  puxpoee  of  mak- 
ing  himself  and  his  woiln,  tndi  as  fib  llnl  tlnee 
Sonatas  and  Trio,  more  generally  known,  seemed 
far  the  time  scarcely  to  verify  Schnmann's  pre- 
dSotion,  for  he  found  but  littletyai|Mitliy  as  a  com- 
poser, and  had  but  moderate  success  as  a  pianist. 

For  several  years  after  this  he  remained  at 
Hamburg  in  retirenMOt^  deroting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study  and  composition,  after  which  lie 
brought  forward  a  number  of  works,  which 
ftdlowed  one  another  in  quick  suocessiun,  and 
soon  established  his  repatation.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Yienna,  and  finding  ready  sympathy, 
finalljf  established  himself  there,  where  he  has 
lemamed  almost  ever  sinoe,  making  only  occasional 
toon,  either  as  a  pianist,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  his  own  works.  In  that  city,  so 
fiMooos  fw  its  oonnectioa  with  great  mnskriani^ 
he  olBdated  tempotailly  as  onidaetor  of  the 
'Sing-Acad<>iTiie'  in  1863  and  64,  and  from  1S72 
to  75  as  director  of  the  fiunoas  oooserts  of  the 
*OessIlMhaft  der  Mnslkfrmiiide^*  to  whieh  he 
has  given  extraonlinary  luntre  and  importaiuf 
through  the  performance  of  the  great  choral 
works  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

The  appreciation  and  diffusion  of  his  works  Is 
steadily  increasing.  The  'Deutsches  Keauiem* 
(op.  45,  1868)  estabUahed  Us  hmn,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  appearance  every  new  work  pub- 
lished by  him  became  an  event  in  the  musical 
liie  of  Germany,  and  even  in  this  coantry,  where 
his  music  is  fre<iuently  performed  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Monday  Popular  0>neert8,  the 
ftjstal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His  first  Sym- 
phony was  produced  at  Carlaruhe  Ni>v,  4,  1876, 
and  his  second  at  Vienna  Dec  24,  i^JJ, 

With  the  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
ooeuptes  a  special  position  in  modem  music, 
Brahms  is  pr»^minent  among  living  composers 
for  the  definite  nature  of  his  hidividaali^ ;  he 
appears  as  the  climax  of  modem  masical  thought, 
striding,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Soiu- 
mann,  whose  artistic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 
focognised  the  younger  artist's  affini^  to  his  own 
nature,  and  baaed  upon  it  his  confidence  in  the 
progressive  development  of  modem  music.  No 
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dmmatic  works,  in  which  defiartment  Brahms 
has  aa  Tst  dona  aothuiff. 

Indeed^  aolwitlManaing  his  modem  tf-ndency, 
he  ia  Mlinlgr  flpP"*Mi  ^  aos»U«d  'new 
Germaa  aahool,*  «r  'aoiioal  of  tha  lutm,*  whldi 
has  attached  itself  to  Wagner,  and  defends  his 
art- principles  on  the  ground  of  absolute  music 
Brahms  takes  hu  staaa  upon  qfslemaiie  principles 
ofnv  Mical  form,  u{)on  which  indeed  his  individual 
ciiarsu-  teristics  a  gi>od  deal  depend.  In  point  of  \ 
style  and  construction  his  music  displays  a  power  1 
which  is  now  (]uit«  unique.  In  all  his  works, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  uisutfsrt»  and  if  we  analyse  Aao^  we 
shall  find  the  same  unwearied  energy  and  con- 
sistency throughout  the  movement  as  is  used  at 
the  outset  to  express  the  laadfaig  idea.  He  asnrar 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main 
idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of  e^iisoie  and 
secondary  thoughts  he  has  always  at  oommaad. 
To  this  we  mav  refer  many  of  the  prominsoi 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  sndi  as  its  formal  ia* 
tenuity,  and  certain  original  terms  of  harmony 
and  modulation.  This  side  of  Bmhms's  genioa 
is  BOW  nndispiited.  hot  the  indlvMoal  c&amcter 
of  his  ideas  .-iiKl  tlie  int-  Ilectual  qualities  of  his 
nature  certainly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  over- 
coming opposition  and  gaining  the  sympathise  of 
the  laru't'  irnvs  of  the  nni'^ifal  inil)Iic.  Ilia  deep 
brooding  earnestness,  and  liis  abotractiun  from 
extemal  thiagi*  ahaorb  him  so  oompletely  in  Ua 
idea  that  he  sometimes  loses  hiH  feeling  for 
beauty  of  sound.  With  him  beauty  seems  to 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  e¥|iwaMeu,  and  a 
certain  harshness  in  in  t(ins<  <iueiK"t3  occasionally 
met  with  in  h'\a  harmony  which  must  hinder 
the  popidarity  of  his  wwka.  There  is  (if  tlia 
word  may  be  allowe<l')  an  unapproachable  aa> 
ceticism  abuut  his  genius  which  is  upjxjseil  to 
all  that  is  merely  {^easing  to  the  ear.  He  doeo 
not  court  the  understanding  ;  he  rather  dsmaads 
from  it  arduous  and  unwearied  tH;rvioe. 

As  a  fdaaoforte  i^yer,  BrahaM  wthibits  the 
same  characteristios.  He  plays,  not  for  the 
listener,  but  for  himself  and  for  the  work  which 
he  is  performing.  Remarkable  as  his  t^h*i»oal 
execution  may  be^  with  him  it  alwavs  seems  a 
secondary  casual  matter,  only  to  be  noticed 
incidentally.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  Udkmimn 
of  pianoforte  playiag  is  the  sole  medium  mv 
reproducing  the  naa  of  a  pianoforte  piece,  it  is 
possible  tli.-it  fault  may  in  this  respect  be  justly 
found  with  his  playing ;  yet  his  intellectual  qoali> 
ties  fit  him  for  masterly  perfonnaaoes  of  his  own 
w  orks  ;  .and  in  his  oxeoution  of  Bach.  Mpt^  ially  of 
the  organ  works  on  the  piaao^  he  is  aciutowied^ed 
to  be  qnita  muivalled. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  BoJuu*! 
works  to  June,  1878: — 


Op.  I.  dooaU  for  r.  r.  Iti  I 
•i.  iv..  >"5  minor.] 

4.  ecbcrtu  bar  P.  7.  Id  Kb 


a  SHsaar  p.F.  a  vsiasr. 

&  <  Soncik  Soprmao  or  Tmor. 
7.  6  Sonn  (or  onu  votea. 
Ik  Trto  In  B.,  P.  r.,  V .  and  CtOo. 
%  VuiatloM  fnr  V.  F.  oD  a 


1&  4  lUllsdiforP.r. 

11.  8cr*na<i«  for  Full  OrthMtrt 

In  P. 

12.  At*  Mvia  for  f«iD»i«  rckloa, 

ONh.  MMl  Ol. 

aiVtewsi  hma 

knd  Wind. 
It.  «  b-nef  and 

onf  vdImbdS  r.F. 

1&  Concerto,  aOtarv.! 
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«L  Four  Soon  for  1  toIm  with 

P.  F. 

47.  Four  ditto,  ditto. 
iM.  Hrvcn  ditto,  dtlto. 
«».  rt*«  dUto.  ditto. 

rut,  and  Orch, 
n.  Two  Qtartau  for 

minor  uid  A  mlnnr. 
■L  ll«t>Mllo.ier  ;    Wiilliw  for 

}'.  r..  t  hutds,  Knd  volom. 
■k  Blwpaodia ;  frBcnMato  from 

GoatlM't  'BMir^'  for 

Alto  Mn»  Maim  Okcru*. 

•ltd  Orch. 
S&.  dehlckul'illA'l  (Rnnicor  Dm- 

tiaj)  \iT  K.  II  .UiarllD.  for 

Oliorui  a:A  ori  h. 
■L  TrtaBiphlte>l   (K«T.,  eh»p. 

sia.1  lor  ft-pMt  Ottonu  tad 

OfCiL 

aa*.  TutatiMM  OB  m  Omm  of 

Il«ydn'>  for  Oreheur*. 
Mt.  Ditto,  ditto,  for  2  I'Unnt. 
B7.  8  Bono        IHomar  for  1 

Tolc*  and  F.  F. 
S»,  f  Ponci  for  1  Tol<»  %nA  V.  T. 
B».  *  8<>ric»  for  1  toIm  »nd  P.  T. 
m.  QUMtat  (Mo.  9)  ia  0 

Alto. 

02.  Btnra  BoDff  for  mind  Cbolr. 
63.  9  U«(t«r  uiMl  0«avit*  for 

roka*  kiid  P.  r. 
•4.  S  QlMTMU  for  4  M>|0  VOlMI 

uHir.r. 


OtkUL  fcrMwdcforimmUorelMMrk 

to  X. 

IT.  4  kingi  lor  f*inalc  Cbonu,  1 

Hortu  and  Harp. 
W.  fMtat  la      for  Strtnci. 
H  illllinfor  mto  HdPT. 
»flm  dMii  for     Md  A. 

with  P.  F. 
8.  Tkrteilom  for  P.  F. ; 

01  On  original  theme : 

(21  Ihi a  llun(«rl&ii  nwlndy, 
B.T -llarteaUadw- for  mUad 

diD4r.  In  >  parts. 
ATviailaM  for   P.  F,  4 

kMd^W»tt«M«rM 

H  VartetSon*  and  Forn*  for 

r.  F.  on  ibenie  of  Handcl'a. 
&  Qaart«i  la  U  mlxior  fur  P.  F. 

aLQwrMtn  Afor  ditto.  ^ 

wfolt,  Willi  OriH  or  F.  F. 
a.  F(w  IhMU  for  Alto  and 

BarttocM  with  P.  F. 
■l  Two  MotaU  for  6  rokot,  k 

catwda. 

K.  (aeni  Btmg  bj  Paul  WUm- 

mine.      4    Tolcaa.  Blzod 

Cbolr  and  Or^o. 
a.  thiw  dmttm  for  AA.T.B. 
«  •laaaakrA.fwrblMUl 

0.  F.  DMmtr.  FOr  role* 

iod  P.  F.  lo  S  pariiL 
M,  U  KamaftcM  from  Tlock't 

'JU^IoDc'  far  ToiM  and 

P.F.Iaiputa. 
k  QokMt   for  F.  F.  and 

IMwInFmlDor. 
M*.  SoKMa  for  P.  F..  4  huda, 

from  the  foracoiag. 
K.  >  VarUtl«aa  (MaMsil  for 

r.  F.  lok)  GO  •  IkMM  of 

Paean  itit't. 

S»il««  !n  1^  fi  r  Ptrinitt. 
R.  I^w^flacrad  Oaonnaa  for 

aB<IC«l)o. 
at  14  Wahm  for  P.  F. :  4  handt. 

«.  Irfa  for  P.  F..  Violin  aiid 

Htim  orOtlo. 
CL  rira  Part  Sonca  for  4  maa'a 

tL  Tkr**         for  Cberww  4 

ra9cl1*.d«, 
m.  Foot  BMW  tvl 

P.F. 

di  TmIt*  tooft  and  Romanew 

for  female  choni».  4 
M.  (~.frm».T  Ilei^ulf-m, 

BRAMBILLA,  Marietta,  eldert  of  five 
Mtm,  a11  distinguiF)ie<l  singere,  wm  bom  ne&r 
MiUa  About  1S07,  and  made  her  debut  in 
Laodoii  AA  Anaoe  in  'Seminunide'  in  1837. 
She  WM  *  pufnl  of  the  Conaervatorio  at  Milan, 
ttd  had  nerer  appeared  on  any  itage ;  but. 
thoagh  her  acting  was  indifferent,  her  lovely 
contralto  voice,  her  excellent  style,  youth,  and 
Beat  beauty,  enaured  her  auooeas.  '  She  has  the 
■Beit  ejea,  tJie  aweetest  voice,  and  the  beet  dis- 
pontion  in  the  world,'  aaid  a  certain  cardinal ; 
'if  ihe  ia  diaogrwed  to  poaaeaa  ai^  other  merits, 
Oe  Mfety  of  the  Oatholfe  Chtatb  irfll  require 
H  r  excommunication.'  She  sang  in  London  for 
KTffiJ  jean,  aa  well  aa  ia  Italy;  at  Vienna 
fal^f  taqr  comeeqtiva  ia—ma,  1837-1841;  and 
^  wWe  she  choee  again  Anace  for  her 
Mni^  ai^  achiered  a  great  auoceaa.  BrambiUa 
waa  distinguiabed  aa  m  teidMr,  tad  pnUialied 
(H  cordi)  aicniaai  and  mOini  bealde  other 
pieces,  [J.  M.] 

BRANDL,  JoHAVK,  bom  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 
Rohr,  near  Ratiitbon,  died  at  CarlandM  May  36, 
1^17.  Ha  aUMlaad  noUa  and  piano  aa  •  child 


without  Oi>o»-numt)«r. 

Uimcarlaa  daooai  for  P.  F^  4 
handu 

tame  far  OrdMMra. 

OhMiCi  tefotto  lor  F.  F.  HlOh 

aiDdtvilorP.F.  toki: 

|1)  Ktude  after  rbopla  | 
O  >loi<d(>  aftar  W«u«r. 

IB  ToikiklndorliodelMa. 

fferivalM 


sasr.r. 


[A.M.] 


in  the  mon!\st<  n-  at  Holir,  and  at  lo  was  sent 
by  CaJU'u  Ctla-sius  to  the  Btminary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  Kiinring  from  Valeei ;  and  at  the  Jeeuit 
school  at  Ncuburg,  received  a  thorough  musical 
education  from  a  certain  Feldmaier.  He  began 
his  career  itt  fha  convent  of  Trutpert,  Freiburg^ 
iin-BreiH^au,  aa  teacher  of  the  violin  and  piano. 
In  1 784  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  PrinoQ 
Hohenlohe  Bartenstein ;  in  1 789  'musik-direotar* 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bruchxal ;  and  in  1806  the  same 
to  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
stayed  till  hia  death,  fla  composed  an  opara» 
'Hermann';  a  monodrama,  'Hero';  and  many 
imuphonies,  serenades,  quartets,  etc.  Hih  melo- 
ffiM  an  beaotlAi],  aad  ware  highly  esteemed, 
as  may  be  seen  by  aoma  Mtiolaa  in  the  Leipaio 
A.M.Z.  for  1838.  [F.  G.j 

BRANLE  (Fr.  hremUf  a  movement  of  tha 
bodj  from  aide  to  side).  An  old  French  danoa, 
the  generic  name  of  all  danoea  in  which,  Uka 
the  Cotillon  or  Grossvater,  the  whole  party  ot 
dancers  were  led  by  one  or  two.  (Littre.  )  The 
branle  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  branla 
serieux.  It  combined  in  itself  tha  movonents  ai 
the  minuet  and  the  polonaiaa.  Foranaiampla 
of  the  music  see  p.  289.  [E.  I*.] 

BRASS  BAND.  (Fr.  Fanfare.)  The  smaller 
variety  of  the  military  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavalry  regiments,  on  account  of  the  greater  case 
with  which  braaa  inatnmienta  can  be  played  on 
horsebaeik.  It  ordinarny  eonaiata  of  an  E  flat 
piccolo  comet,  two  or  more  corn»  tfl  in  B  flat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  £  flat^  <Hie  or  more  baritonea 
and  euphoniums,  with  ona  or  more  bombardons. 
Besides  these,  trumpets,  and  side-,  bsM-.  or  kettle* 
drunos  are  usually  proaent.  It  ia  materially  im- 
proved by  the  attbatttation  of  flatea  and  E  flat 
clarinet.^  for  the  piccoLi-cnnn  t,  anil  by  thr  .i-Mition 
of  trombonea.  It  haa  not  the  variety  of  quality 
and  ridmeaa  of  tone  poaaeaaed  by  the  fnil  reed 
band,  but  is  compafeant  to  produce  very  smooth 
and  Agreeable  hanmmjr.  On  account  of  the 
greater  fiM^ty  with  which  brmas  inatranMnti  of 
the  saxhorn  species  are  It  amt'tl,  as  compared 
with  clarinets  and  other  reeds,  a  brass  band  is 
mudh  mora  ea^  to  estaUiah  and  maintain  in 
efficiency  than  a  fvU'militaiy  band.    [W.  H.  &] 

BRAVO,  i.e.  'well  done."  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  from  Italy  to 
other  countries,  thou^  never  takii^  very  firm 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy 
to  applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or 
naaaage»  bat  daring  the  perlbnnaiiea^  and  tha 
hrarog  were  addressed  to  composer,  singer,  or 
instrument — '  Bravo  Morart ! '  *  Bravo  Lablache  !* 
'  Bravo  il  fagotto ! '  The  ward  waa  there  natu- 
rally inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female 
linger  would  be  '  Brava  Grisi ! '  Beethoven  when 
satisfied  with  the  orcheatm  WOd  tO  giva  a  *  thun- 
dering Bravi  tutti.'  [G.] 

BRAVrRA  (ItRl..rnnrage,braveryy  Astyle 
of  both  music  and  execution  involving  the  dis- 
play of  unusual  brilliancy  and  technic^  power; 
miMio  written  to  taak  the  ability  and  teat  tha 
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conrntre  of  the  artist.   Thus  '  Let  the  T>ri|:;ht  Scr-  | 
apbim'  (.Samson),  'Gli  angui  d'inferno'  ^Flauto  ' 
magioo)*  and  *Non  piu  iiMata*  (Cmcnntol*)  wtp 
bravura  songii,  requiring  a  compiun  Mid  S  power 
of  execution  out  of  the  common.  i 

The  notion  of  eflfoct  for  <  tTci  t's  sake  i«  porfaap*  I 
involvf  <1  in  tlie  trrm.    li<'*-tli()Vt*n  thert-fore  can 
never       said  to  have  writtuu  bravura  pieces, 
though  many  of  his  pieces  require  the  greatest  i 
■kill  and  are  extrt-iTu  lv  brilliant.  I 

'Con  bravura'  and  'Allegro  di  bravura*  are 
rimOwly  OMd  to  denote  fire  tad  briUttncj.  [6.]  ^ 

BREATIT.  Varln-iR  fii^H  are  used  in  vocal  ; 
TnTt«ic  to  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath, 
they  are  usually  •  *  «/  The  management 
of  the  breath  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
nnging,  ft«  bv  it  a  'j^txA  Umo  In  fnnncd.  The 
two  eflscntials  are  i  the  jwwor  of  coutrolling 
the  quantity  and  force  of  air  as  it  is  expired ; 
(2)  the  power  of  directing  the  vibrating  colunm 
of  air.  By  too  great  pressure  of  breath  the  form 
of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favooimUe  to  a  good 
tone  is  diBturI)e<l,  while  too  little  preraare  deprives 
the  tone  of  strength.  A  certain  quantity  of 
bfeath  will  produce  a  tone  in  perfection,  and 
any  increase  or  diminution  of  that  qoanUty  nill 
result  in  loss  of  qimlity  or  power.  The  old 
Italian  masters  of  singing  made  the  management 
of  t!ie  breath  a  matter  of  primary  con.sideration  ; 
they  required  their  scholars  in  practicing  their 
exercises  to  do  so  piano,  and  to  breathe  at  first 
a«  in  speaking;  the  place*  for  doing  thie  were 
csrofbUy  and  distinctly  mso^ied ;  if  it  were  found 
that  the  pupil  emitted  his  breath  with  t<^o  trreat 
n  pressure  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  crowd  or 
impair  the  sound,  he  was  tit^ht  to  hold  it  back, 
and  only  -  lir:)  lie  had  acjuired  a  knowlf^lge  of 
and  a  feeling  for  pure  tone  was  he  permitted  to 
fttlempt  to  take  breaths,  and  ehown  how 

to  gradoally  in  re  ise  the  breathing  capacitv  of 
his  lung*.    The  breath  is  the  banis  of  a  full  rich 
tme  in  singing,  snd  on  the  managetnent  of  its 
vibrating  column  of  air  fI('|H?nds  tlit;  great  charm  I 
and  beauty  of  vociUisatioa,  no  less  than  the  1 
|Mmer  ef  tuooeiifully  executing  phrasing,  accord-  | 
ing  to  llie  dlekateo     ft  poetiml  and  int«11ii,H-nt  1 
mind.  [W.  H.  C  ] 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEI*.  On  Jan.  a?, 
1869,  thb  nooemed  fim  of  nradc-pabliaherB 

in  I,<"i[«ic  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  exidtenoe.  It«  foundation  was  laid  in  I7I9« 
when  Bbuhhakdt  CRRisrora  B«bitkopp»  aiem< 
ber  of  a  mining  family  of  the  IT.irtz.  l)orn  at 
Clausthal  March  a,  1695,  set  up  a  printing  omm 
at  Leipeic.  His  first  publieation  waa  •  Hebrew 
Bible,  ([uickly  followed  by  a  numb'^r  of  theolo- 
gical and  historical  works,  in  which  Breitkopf 's 
iiriendly  rehttions  to  the  poet  Gottedied  were  of 
much  use  to  him.  In  1733  a  printing  office  was 
built  with  the  sign  of  'nun  coidnen  Bar,'  which 
in  1765  was  increased  by  ue  idditiMi  «f  the 
*8ilbeme  15  ir.' 

In  1745  Breitkopf  gave  up  the  printing  buM- 
mm  t*j  his  only  son,  and  in  1765  the  firm 
beetOM  B.  a  Breitkopf  &  Son.  On  Muoh 


T777  the  old  man  died,  aged  83.    He  h.id  rai'ie'l 
hiuiaelf  from  a  common  printer  to  l>o  the  head  of 
the  first  printing  oitablislimcnt  in  1  >•  -  :  .  my,  and 
he  also  liad  the  liappines*,  wh  ch  (Jotu-t-  bwl  hid 
predicUxl,  of  im-i  in^  himself  eclip«ud  by  his  son. 
The  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel,  bom  Nov. 
33.  1710.  devoted  himself  with  anlonr,  %vhilc  a 
latl,  to  the  acquirement  of  If.-vmin^,  leaviug  pro- 
fessional knowledge  till  later.    Hh  acqniremenlB 
in  literature  were  developed  by  intcrcotjrw  with 
such  scholars  as  Leasing  and  WinkeliiLanu.  He 
laboured  to  improve  the  practioe  of  printing,  and 
with  that  view  wrote  several  papers.    By  the  in- 
troduction of  separate  movable  music  type  be 
produe©"!,  as  early  as  1 750,  a  revolution  in  the 
music  trade.    In  1756  the  first  fruits  of  his  inno- 
vations appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid 
edition  of  an  o|>ora  in  full  score,  and  in  $  ^dk^ 
entitled  'II  trionfo  della  fedolt.'i,  dramma  par 
monoa  di  E.  T.  P.  A'  (the  initials  of  Ermdhida 
Talia  Fastorella  Arcada,  a  name  assumed  for 
the  occasion  by  Antonia  Amalia  Walbunra,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony).    After  this,  Breitko{)f  published 
a  long  series  of  important  compositions  by  C.  P. 
K.  Ijoch,  Graun,  Uiller,  Leo{H>ld  Mozart,  etc 
He  had  hardly  begun  to  realise  the  results  of 
his  invention  in  the  music  trade  when  his  energy 
found  a  new  channeL   J>nring  the  Seven  Years 
War  (1756-63)  he  had  organised  on  a  Ian:* 
scale  a  warehouse  of  rknn m,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  muaic^  both  MS.  and  printed,  and 
had  ftarted  •  tpedal  trade  in  music,  through 
the  publication  of  systematic  deserijitive  cata- 
Icffoes  referrioig  to  hu  stock,  and  embracing  the 
whole  lldd  of  moiioal  literatore.  Between  lyte 
and  80  he  issued  catalogues  of  printed  mu»»c,  j 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  six  parts:  of  | 
MS.  musio  in  four  parts ;  and  a  third  (esftecisHy 
inii>ortant  for  the  hi^^tory  of  music"' — a  tlt<  ina"  0 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  5  parts,  with 
1 6  supplementa  (i  763-S7).   His  activitT  was  ab> 
solutely  unceasintr.    In  1770  he  founded  a  man  i- 
factory  of  pUying  cards  (which  he  sold  in  ij&i), 
a  coloured  paper  numufoetorsr,  a  booksdKng  had-  \ 
iiriH  in  Dresden  and  another  in  Bautzen.    ii«  I 
died  J  Ml.  39,  1794,  honoured  as  the  reformer  of 
the  musto  trade,  and  secure  of  a  pla^e  in  the 
history  of  the  art    if  ]  lintinif.     Hi-  jH.rtrai'.  'R 
extremely  iuteretititig.    The  well  formed  head, 
the  speaking  eye,  the  intelligent  i^nhtm^  show 
intellectual  power  and  slroiii^r  will.  Tnunanuel 
had  two  sons,  who  learned  the  printer's  craft  frifii 
thdr  fiither.  Bcrhrabd  Thkotx>b  (bora  1749)* 
was  musician  cnou^'h  to  c mposc  some  pretty 
music  to  Goethe's  '  J  ugendliedcr '  in  1769.  He 
went  in  1777  to  Rnaiia.  and  founded  a  firinting 
office  and  bookselling  business  in  T.  t.  r-l*  r.:  -  1 
was  teacher  in  an  institution  for  the  educati<iQ  J 
of  gnli>  and  died  at  n  i^reet  age  m  HossiMi  ^ 
'  Staats-Bath.'  Uh  second  1*  >n.  Cwristoph  C  tt  , 
LOB  (bom  1 750),  reuiained  with  his  fsthisr.   lie  d 
was  an  amiable  dilettante^  to  whom  ^  borta  i 
of  his  vast  busin*:'?*  was  intolerable  ;  after  carry- 
ing it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  up  to 
his  friend  6.  C.  Hiirtel,  at  the  OMne  time  making 
him  hie  heir.  He  died  nnoh  hunented  in  iteo^  | 
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tfae  last  ecion  of  a  qi'fUd  rac«.  Since  then  the 
baancM^  (iioqgh  entirely  in  Hirtel'a  hAndi,  has 
been  eondaoted  under  tiie  wdl-known  titie  of 

BMlkopfft  HiirteL 

tiorrrBicD  Coeiotofh  Habtbl.  son  of  X>r. 
Ctkrisfeoiih  Hirtel,  Bntgonuitflr  of  Rohneeber^, 

w;is  Ixirn  there  Jan.  3",  1763.  Having  gi-v  >  n  :;|> 
tdi  former  occupatian,  he  applied  himself  with 
vifDor  to  bapnm  the  InianeM  by  mid«rtaking 
th'-  publication  of  musical  works  of  the  hif^'liest 
order.  Thm  he  brought  out  the  works  of  Mozart 
m  17  vols.  (1798-1816);  of  Haydn  in  la  -vela. 
(iSoo-rSoC);  of  Clementi  in  13  vols.  (i8oo- 
1S18);  and  of  Dossek  in  la  (1*814-1818)— an 
ndertakh^  whidi  tvw  the  forannmer  of  many 
popuLu-  and  critical  collected  editions.  IlilrU'l 
iho  started  the  'Aligemeine  musikalische  Zei- 
iimg*  whidi  loi^  maintainod  Its  porition  an 
the  best  musical  periodical,  and  aii\'t>c:i*e<l  the 
ialiMetto  of  oiudc  from  1798  to  1848  ;  he  farther 
poUidied  a  literary  pi^ier,  the  '  Leips^  TAte- 
ratar-Zcitimfj '  (iSi  2-1834),  cnlnrg.  d  his  stock 
«i  music  and  booics,  and  made  various  practical 
nvravementa  in  prtntliig.  Amongst  otbsr  ihinga 
1m  iotroducec?  the.  system  of  engraving  mu^'tr  on 
pewter  plt^,  to  which  in  1805  tie  added  a  iitho- 
gispbic  establishment,  with  the  personal  co- 
opentlion  of  S«ntiefi'Ider,  the  inventor.  Procuring 
woriautiQ  hx>ni  Vienna,  he  next  started  the  first 
hdtstyvt  ptMiOs  in  central  Germany.  Betaig  a 
man  of  great  cultivation  and  refinement,  Biieli 
OOTbiaDt  ahiiorption  in  business  was  not  to  liig 
taste,  but  he  accepted  the  task  which  fate  had 
Ui<i  u^Niu  him,  .-iu<  i  executed  it  fiathfoUy  tali  hit 
dealli  nil  July  25,  1837. 

Up  to  1835  tbe  business  was  carried  on  by  hU 
nephew  Florekz  Hartel.  But  at  that  date 
Hekvakit  Hjlrtel,  the  eldest  mn  of  Gottfried 
(bora  April  37. 1803),  entered  tho  house  as  head, 
in  partnership  with  his  j'ounger  brother  Kat- 
si'XD,  who  had  joined  in  183^.  lieruumn'a  tine 
chstieler  bad  been  Unproved  by  an  excellent 
«4ocatioD;  he  read  law,  and  t'">k  liis  doctors' 
<legree  in  1&2S,  and  hia  love  of  art  hud  betiu 
^tiratcd  by  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy. 
Bodi  in  public  and  private  life  he  was  a  mun  of 
■oble  dispoeition  and  true  culture.  The  brotlierti 
iired  to  tee  a  remarkable  sprL^d  of  tiv*te,  and  to 
psblish  many  works  of  Mendelnsoljn,  iSchumnnn, 
Cb&pin,  and  tither  eminent  moderu  composers ; 
^^iy  brought  out  new  editions  of  Schubert, 
VVtVr.  and  Hummel.  Their  catalogue  up  to 
'  ^14  included  over  14.000  works,  extending  over 
t'le  whole  range  of  music.  In  1866  they  began 
the  iiioe  U  a  series  of  cheap  editions  of  classical 
woriu  in  red  covers,  which  are  now  widely 
JiO'^wn.  They  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
BicfrGBELLScHArr,  which,  like  the  companion 
Hsadd  Sodety,  owes  much  to  th^  energy,  taste, 
awl 

accuracy.    In  1862  they  projected  a  com- 
pute critical  edition  io  score  and  parte  of  the 
*«ks  tt  Beetfioveo,  iwldeh  mm  compieted  in 
and  i»  now  (1B76)  being  iblloiwed  by  n 
tiffiiUr  edition  of  Mendehnohn. 

The  Kit  ti  tiimr  pnUicntions  eontrfnt  tawtian 
>?  Kjflsewotter  and  othsn  on  tbe  IMarj  of 
(r.) 
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musio,  important  \\  orks  by  Tucher  and  Winter- 
feld  on  the  church  music  of  Germany ;  biogra* 
phlef<,  snob  a«  Baeh  by  Spitta,  Hindel  by  Chry* 
sand>  r,  Moz.nrt  by  Jahn  ;  thematic  caf^dogues  of 
Beethoven  by  Kottebohm,aDd  Mozart  by  Kbchel ; 
works  on  the  tiheory  of  nrasie  by  Cbladni,  Haupt- 
niaun,  Lobe,  Kdhlt-r,  Marx,  .'v.-chter,  etc.,  aa  well 
m  a  lung  list  of  publications  on  literature,  law, 
theology,  medicxne,  natoral  pbilos«>[>hy,  plnlology, 
Jirch:e<ib»|r\',  etc.,  etc.  The  practical  part  of  the 
business  has  increased  so  much  that  the  Goidena 
BIr  was  in  1867  eonihaaged  ibr  a  mudi  larger 
building.  By  1871  the  printing  had  develo[)ed 
to  such  an  extmt  that  it  bec.une  necessary  to  use 
the  space  fbrmerly  occu^  i  i  1  y  the  pianoforte 
manufactory.  Since  the  death  of  Hermann,  Eay- 
mimdy  youngest  son  of  Gottfried  ^bom  June  9, 
i8to),  nas  been  at  the  head  of  the  honae.  aariated 
by  two  grandsons  of  Gottfried's — Wilhelm  Volk- 
mann  and  Dr.  Geoig  Uscar  Ttwmftw»«»l  Haae.  It 
is  fbr  theee  genHemen  to  ooroplete  the  edfition 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  to  crown  the  gre;it  under- 
takings already  enumerated,  by  the  edition  of 
Mo8art*8  great  wwks  in  score  which  they  have 
already  annuuifrrrl  fiS'-^i).   [See  LEiPzrc.l 

(The  above  ia  token  by  kind  permission  from 
papen  in  the  anduTca  of  the  finn.)      [OL  F.  P.] 

BREMNER,  Robbiit.  bora  in  Soodand  aboot 

1720.  He  j)ractised  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
of  singiiag,  and  afterwards,  about  174'^,  became 
a  music-seller  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  sii^ii  of  the 
•  Harp  and  Hoboy.'  He  bub»ef}Uently  settled  in 
London,  and  conmienced  buidueiis,  with  the  liame 
ingn,  'oppoeite  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.* 
Ht>  arran^d  many  collections  of  'Scois  Snnj^'s  for 
Voic«i  and  Uarptiichord,'  He  was  aibu  the  author 
of  '  Rudiments  of  Slusio^  with  Faalmody,'  a  work 
which  went  tliroui:h  many  editions;  'Thoughts 
on  the  Perfuruiance  uf  Concert  Music  ;  '  In- 
structions for  the  Guitar/  ete.  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington. May  12,  1789.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRENDEL,  Dr.  Karl  Franz,  musical  critic, 
bom  Nov.  25,  i8ii,  at  Stoliberg  in  the  llarz; 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Freiberj;  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Berg-Rath,  and  at 
tlie  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  Music 
alwnja  fonned  his  special  pursuit,  in  which  he 
was  mainly  assisted  by  Anacker  and  Wieck. 
He  began  his  public  career  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  music,  delivered  in  Freiberg  and  in 
Dresden.  In  1844  he  settled  in  Leipsic  as  pro- 
prietor of  Schumann's  '  Neue  Zeitschrift,'  which 
he  edited  from  Jan.  i,  1845,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  musical  history  and  cssthetica  in  Men- 
deheohn's  newly  established  Conserratorium. 
Here  he  delivered  the  public  lectures  on  wliloh 
he  founded  hia  moat  comprehensive  work,  'Ge- 
schidite  der  Huaik  in  ItaUen,  Frankreieh,  und 
Deutschland'  (1S52;  4th  edition  1S67),  on  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  various  Ixij^torical  developments 
of  the  art  from  one  practical  point  of  view.  More 
import-'iiit  hiiwcver  were  his  articles  in  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrift,'  written  as  a  strenuouB  advocate  of 
modera  ideaa  in  music  His  Snt  efforta  warn 
davotad  to  fhe  veoognitioa  of  Sdiwniann;  but  in 
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time  the  paper  beotme  the  organ  of  Wa^er  and 
Liszt.  Brenilel  certunly  had  a  rare  pttwer  of 
appreciatiag  the  ideas  of  the  real  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  of  lUustrating  add  dereloping 
them  effectively,  and  thus  materially  assisted  the 
movement.  His  treatment  is  dry,  logioalt  and 
didactic:  bat  \phat  it  wants  in  directMM  and 
poetical  force  is  made  up  for  by  the  peiMfWAlMSe 
with  which  he  urge»  his  argamente. 

In  1850  he  began  to  Sssne  aikoiher  periodical, 
entitled  '  Anregungen  fUr  Kunst,  L*'l>fn,  mid 
Wissensch&ll,'  whidi  for  aeveral  yean  supported 
the  propagania  of  the  Zeitung  in  fiannir  or  I^flzfe 
and  Warner.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  party  is  to  be  found  in  his 
'  Monk  der  Gegenwart  tind  die  Geeanuntkniiit 
d«T  Zukunft,'  wliidi  must  be  regarded  as  a 
completion  of  his  History,  and  is  not  free  from 
oonnderable  party  spirit.  With  the  year  1859 
Brcndel  began  to  labour  for  the  rei-onciliation 
of  the  contending  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
g«netm1  progre^  of  modern  time*.  The  field  Ibr 
this  effort  w;u*  tlic  '  An:,'emt:lnti  di.utsi  liL'  Muslk- 
Yerein,'  or  '  German  musical  union,'  which  arose 
out  of  »  ftetlT«l  of  murfelans  beld  on  the  oooarion 
of  the  twenty  fi  fill  annivernary  of  the  '  Neue 
ZeitiMhrift,*  and  was  founded  in  i&6t.  Brmdel 
was  not  only  one  of  the  ddef  fonnden  of  the 

•  Verein,'  but  a.s  its  president  he  worked  for  It 
with  restless  enei;gy  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  Zeitonif  wae  Its  ofBdal  orgnn.  Bramdel  died 
Xov.  2-.,  iSf)??.  Thf  Zeitun;^  continue*!  to  follow 
the  same  path  as  before,  but  lost  ite  old  eminence. 
Beaidea  the  worics  akeady  mentloiied  Brendel 
ijwnod  rarioTis  smaller  pul>lif;vtion8,  all  more  or 
less  distingiiished  by  a  teuUtiiicy  for  the  JMew 
Gemum  Sehotd— '  Ltast  ab  Symphoniker'  <  1858), 

*  Orgrxmsation  der  Musik  durch  den  Stnat'  ( i 

An  abridgment  of  his  history,  for  schools,  was 
paUished  under  the  title  of  *G(rnndsSfB  dar 
Ocschichte,*  etc.,  nad  hM  beon  tnuislatcd  into 
.  several  lanxuage^.  [A.  M.] 

BREVE  (Fr.  Carrie;  Ital.  Brtre).  A  uote 
of  the  value  of  two  aemibroves,  rarely  met  with 

in  HUMlem  music,  in  which  there  is  no  place  f  r 
it,  a&  the  longest  bar  commonly  used  (viz.  a  bar 
of  I  i-S  time ;  has  but  die  Tniue  of  a  Hemibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nearly  olw^jlcte  from 
it*  great  length,  the  bruve  waa  urigiuully  {us  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  derived  from  brevit,  short) 
the  shorter  of  the  two  notes  of  winch  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  about  a.d.  1200,  wm 
oomposed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  text  to 
which  thov  were  sung,  were  termed  longa  and 
brevU,  ana  were  written  thus,  ■  and  The 
proportion  wliich  they  bore  to  each  other  was  not 
always  eoastaiit.  the  longa  oontainini?  sometimes 
three  breves,  in  which  cast'  it  was  ealleil  perftn-t, 
and  sometinif"'  only  two,  when  it  is  Haid  to  be 
imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  still  shorter  note  tailed  fdnifjrevU,  the  brevtK 
could  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect,  an'l  consiHt 
of  thrfo  or  two  seniibrevcs.  These  \  aiialioiiis  of 
pimportion,  whk^,  together  with  many  others, 
rtm*ined  in  nia  until  about  the  middle  of  the 


17th  century,  and  which  could  not  but  hax* 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  study 
of  music,  were  dependent  on  the  Older  in  whicli 
the  longer  and  riiorter  notes  followed  each  othv, 
and  also  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  time- 
s^natures  which  were  plaoed  at  the  bqginBfag 
of  the  comporition.  For  a  fidl  aoooont  w  tbsR 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Bellcrmann's  treatise 
'Die  Mensuralnoten  und  Taktseiohen  dai  15. 
und  16.  JahriittBderta,'  Beriin.  1858. 

Tlif  breve,  together  with  other  notes  l>elonirin|[ 
to  the  same  qmoh,  was  originally  written  Uackftbe 
more  modem  white  notea  (Fk*.  MondUs)  writtea 
in  outline  bein^'  introduced  by  Pufay  aVjout  the 

I  end  of  the  14th  century.  Aiter  this  period  black 

I  notee  (Fr.  noliwt)  were  exeluriTely  used  to  «> 
press  diminution,  the  note  made  black  losing 
a  portion  of  its  value,  either  one -third  or  one- 
fourth,  according  to  ctreorostaiioeB.  A  idk  «f 
this  Cii(*lo:;j  ^i:r\:'.  -  in  modern  musio  !■  tiw 
method  of  writing  minim  and  crotchet. 

In  modem  mtuio  the  breve,  in  the  ran  mm 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  always  written  white. 

1  and  either  of  an  oUong  fivm,  tiius  ^ ,  or  ov»l 
with  two  Moall  Ttttaeal  atvolcee      each  end, 

I  thus 

The  expression  alia  bretfe,  placed  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  composition,  has  been  varioudy 
interpreted.    Some  have  understood  it  to  meaa 

•  rhythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others 
tvaadi^ng  the  words  '  alia  breve*  literally  iale 

*  in  short  fashion,'  understand  by  it  a  rhy^un  ot 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  doubts 
rate  of  movement,  semibreves  being  taken  at 
about  the  speed  of  ordinary  minims,  and  so  on. 
In  favour  <^  this  latter  view  is  the  &ct  that  ii» 
signature  of  alia  breve  time  is  always  the  «n0> 
circle  crossed  by  a  vertical  stroke,  (>,  which  ii 
the  'diminutio  simple.x  in  temjnis  imf>erl"t<:tum 
of  the  ancient  measured  music,  where  it  served 
precisely  the  same  purpoae^  i.e.  by  reducintr 
each  ndte  to  half  its  proper  value  it  doubleJ 
the  rate  of  movement.    Both  viewa  agree  in  thfi 

^  most  important  particular,  namely,  that  oonf^ 
?<itiiin.H  marked  *alla  breve,'  or,  ercn  when  not  so 
marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 

;  signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  &3t  as  if 
simply  marked  with  the  sign  of  common  timt. 
C  or  4-4.  And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compoeitions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  m»y 
be  urged  that  ixi  spite  of  the  undoubted 
that  moat  of  such  compositions  have  but  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  h  jvosHible  that  thil 
method  of  writia^f  m.iy  have  been  intended  t^- 
represent  merely  tlis  division  of  tho  Ofiginal  al^t 
bre\  c  liar  into  two  halves,  for  convenience  o( 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  ni*<lt 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  ex  -mple  in  Handel  * 
chorus  'AH  we  like  sheep'  ^MosiahV  wliioh 
originally  written  in  birs  of  the  value  of  *•* 
semibreves,  and  marked  'alia  breve,'  although 
now  printed  in  bars  of  half  that  length.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  b»t*« 
has  never  been  applied  to  movements  in  tri: 
tims^  although  if  it  had  had  ratoeaoe  merely  te 
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tho  rate  of  moYenwDt  tlua  would  hvn  been  per- 

:«rtly  f»08gihle,  [P.  T.] 

BREWER,  Thomas,  was  educate*!  at  Christ's 
Hotpilal,  and  broiitrht  up  as  a  pcrtoruior  on  the 
viol.  He  flonrifhid  in  the  time  of  Cliarles 
I,  tha  ProtectoraU;,  adid  part  of  the  reign  of 
(Wles  II.  Ho  was  the  composer  of  several 
excflleiit  f;intA.'>ias  for  the  viol;  and  man^ 
roimdj  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in  Hilton  s 
'Cstch  that  Catdh  can.*  He  was  the  com|>oser 
of  tho  pretty  three-part  song  'Turn  Ainaryllis,' 
inuerted  bj  Playford  in  his  '  Alu-iical  Compaiiiun/ 
la  the  Httle  ;  >  MS.,  No.  6395,  entitled  'Merry 
Ps'SJiires  and  Jests,'  compiled  by  Sir  Niolicilas 
Ixstij^g^e,  is  the  following  anecdote  rc8{>&ctiug 
him  :— '  ThtMitt  BrMrar,  my  musical  servant, 
thn>u:li  Ilia  pmnpTtr''R  to  grxxi  fo'.loWHliip,  haviiij^ 
i>ttaiQ«\i  to  a  very  rich  and  rubicund  nose,  being 
npniv'd  hj  »  friend  fSor  his  too  frequoni  use  of 
htrrmtj  drinkes  and  -ri<'l-:p,  very  pemidong  to 
that  dtiitempejr  uud  luliajiiuiutiou  in  his  noso — 
"May,  fidth,"  nji  h»,  **if  it  will  not  endure 
mkc,  it  is  no  nose  for  no."  *  The  date  of  his 
dtsth  is  not  known.  [E.  F.  R.] 

ERIARD,  fiTlKXNE,  engraver  of  muiiic,  bom 
stBsr-le-Duc  towards  the  cad  of  the  15th  oen- 
Uay,  settkJ  at  Avignon  in  ls-»o.  He  rfjilaced 
Ike  square  characters  hitherto  in  usu  by  round 
and  devised  a  simple  means  of  express- 
ing the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  tho  com- 
plicated gyatem  of  ligatures.  I'eignot,  in  his 
'  'ittion.  de  la  Bibliologie,'  supp.  p.  I40.  claims 
f  r '  rity  in  these  invt  ntions  for  Granjon,  also  a 
p~  &kr ;  but  Briiird's  characters  are  certainly 
^t:«r  formed  and  emier  to  read.  A  facsimile 
id  them  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  '  Ottaviano 
''^tood.*  The  works  of  the  composer  Eleazar 
^ecet,  called  '  Carpentras,'  after  his  birthplace, 
*wtt  {^ted  at  Avignon  in  153a  in  BriArd's 
daiaetera.  Jean  Baftiste,  a  descenduit  of 
tBe  celebrated  printer,  has  distin^'uished  himself 
m  h  violinist.  He  was  bom  May  13,  1823,  at 
Gup^^^  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Paris 
Cotuervatoire  in  1843,  and  the  first  in  1844. 
Uia  tssehera  wore  Gliud,  BaiUo^  »nd  Habe- 
■-cL  [F.  G.] 

BRTDE  OF  DUNKERRON.  THE,  a  dra- 
:  itii  o.^tata;  the  ver.-*e  by  Enoch;  music  by 
Hearj  Smart.  Written  for,  and  produced  at, 
tUKiniintg^  FestiTal  Sept.  6.  1864.  [G.] 

BBIDE  OF  SOXG.  THE,  operetta  in  ono 
•ct;  words  by  Henry  Famie;  music  by  Jules 
£«oediet.  Frodnced  «t  Govonl  Gwdea  Dec.  3, 
>»f  [G.] 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  2 
^'-^ ;  music  by  Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at 
i^rtiry  Lane,  Monday.  April  a  a,  1S44.  [G.] 

BEIDGE.  The  strings  on  the  instroments  of 
a«TMKD  tribe  are  stretched  over  %  small  piece 
■ '  vf>  Ml  called  tlie  bridge,  which  transmits  their 
vibrmtioos  to  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The 
•hape  and  delaib  of  the  Vndge,  an  finally  fixed 
«P«  by  Stnuttwi,  CHuut  be  «ltand  hi  eagr  I 


single  respect  without  iiyniy  to  the  tone  of  ths 

instrument. 


If  a  plain  ptoce  of  woo  l  is  snbstUiited  for  the 
bridge,  the  ini^troment  has  absolutely  no  tone ; 
by  cutting  uut  the  feet  the  tone  is  made  to 
apjifar  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  incrL-;vaes  in 
proportion  as  the  bridge  assumes  its  normal 
shape.  It  is  gvnendly  rovfe  of  spotted  maple. 
Its  heiiiht,  width,  and  thickness  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  the  individual  instrument  which  it 
is  to  aerre.  Aa  a  rale  its  height  must  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  the  heij,'ht  of  tlie  Sot  N*D- 
POST.  The  thickness  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance fer  if  too  iU(^  it  wHl  not  leadily 
transmit  the  vilnalaons  of  the  string-f?  The  left 
foot  must  stand  esaotly  over  the  middle  of  the 
bass4Mav  and  bolb  fl»et  mutt  be  at  aa  equal 
distance  from  the  /  holes.  [P.  D,] 

BRIDGETOWER,  Georoe  Ar<irsTUs  Pol- 
Gi:r.EN,  a  mulatto,  sou  of  an  African  father  and  an 
European  mother,  appean  to  have  been  bom  ct 

his  tirbt  aj'jH  uiiuiee  in  February  i7<jo  at  i->rury 
Lane,  whore  lie  playtd  a  violin  solo  between  the 
parts  of  the  '  Me.t-^iah.'  Thi^  probably  attnicte^l 
the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wale.s,  since  on  the  2nU 
June  ftllowing  ha  Mid  Clement,  a  lad  of  about 
tlie  same  a^;©,  gave  a  concert  under  the  patronac^e 
of  H.  11.  II.  In  the  same  year  he  also  jila>ed  at 
the  '  Professional  Concerts.  Bridgetower  became 
a  pupil  of  Gi'ii uiivichi  and  of  Attwood,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Prince's  egtabliidaueut  at 
Brighton  as  a  first  violin-player.  His  name  is 
found  among  the  performers  at  the  Haydn-Salomon 
Concerts  of  1 791,  and  at  concerts  of  Barthelemon's 
in  9  a  and  94,  where  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Viotti's.  At  the  Handel  Commemoration  of 
1 791,  Bridgetower  and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side 
of  Joah  Bates  at  the  organ,  clad  in  scarlet  coats» 
and  pulled  out  the  stops  for  him.  He  was  known 
in  London  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  the  Abyssinian 
Prince.'  In  1803  he  obtdned  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Dresden,  where  she  was  living  with 
another  son,  a  cello  plimv.  In  Dresden  he  gave 
concerts  on  July  34,  1803,  and  March  18,  1803 ; 
and  fri>m  thence  went  to  Vienna,  where  his 
reputation  preceded  him,  and  where  he  played  the 
sonata  Op.  47 — known  as  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata* 
—with  Beethoven,  on  the  17th  or  a4th  May 
After  this  he  is  heard  of  no  more,  but  is  belieTed 
to  have  died  in  England  between  1840  and  1850. 
leaving  a  daughter  who  stili  lives  in  Italy. 

Bri^tower  haa  left  a  memorandum  of  the 
perfbnnaooe  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  omi  be 

T  2 
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balieved,  is  intdrustiqg.  He  introduced  *a  alter*- 
tion  of  one  pairago  which  lo  pisaaad  Beethov«i 

til  li  ;  I  jtimpeJ  up  from  his  seat,  threw  his  arms 
round  Bridgetower,  aad  cried  'Noeh  einmal,  mtin 
iteber  JffiirMft*— 'Onoe  more,  my  Smr  MUnr  * 

Czc-niy  has  left  on  record  that  T5riil<,'et<.>vver'> 
ge-sturca  in  playizig  were  so  extravagant  and  ab- 
■nrd  tihftt  no  one  eoulil  help  laughing. 

Tlie  ineiiiomn  luin  just  inentioiitcl  is  j^iven  V>y 
Tbayer  ^'Iktsthuvun,'  ii.  329) ;  and  further  detaiU 
will  be  found  at  pp.  197-931  and  385-391.  See 
also  Pohl'e  'Hajan  in  Lontl  n,'  pp.  18,  28,  38, 
etc. — Beethoven  write*  '  Brischduwor.*  [G.] 
WoLFOAFO  Karl,  church  ootn- 
poser,  hom  1626,  originally  organist  at  Stottin, 
and  afterwards  (mo  the  title>iMfle  of  hia  then 
fraUfaM  wmin)  Mulfr-TOreetor  to  Prfnoe  TVie- 
denstein  in  Gittba,  and  in  1660  Kapt  llm>  istt  r  Vt 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gothtu  In  1 6;o  he  wa«  called 
to  Dwnutedt  m  EapeUmeteter  to  the  I^indgrare 
of  Darmstadt,  where  he  remaincl  till  lii^  iL  uth 
iu  1710.  Among  the  remains  of  Emanuel  Bach 
WM  »  portnit  of  Rriegel,  ngraved  hy  Nenen* 
thaler ;  it  represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  of 
healthy  and  jovial  aspect^  and  with  no  trace  of 
the  labour  involved  in  so  mainr  serious  compoei- 
ttons.  Schneider  (daw  Miislk.  Lied,  iii.  1 55")  b?av«» 
that  'perceiving  the  fashion  of  solo  aongss  like 
those  of  Ad.  Krieger  and  the  two  Ahles  to  be  on 
the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  ti-nv^s 
for  several  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  fact,  iucunsautly 
Ib  all  Bfirts  of  styles  with  much  fluency  but  no 
ori<,dii:dity,  and  with  no  adetpiate  return  for  his 
labuum.'  His  prlucipal  coniptmitions  consiBted  of 
MSMdaoiiixs  fur  several  voices,  mostly  to  his  own 
words.  One  of  his  works  alone,  for  3  and  4 
instruments  (Erfurt,  165  3), contains  10  Paduancr, 
10  Gagliarden,  10  Ballette.  and  10  Couranten. 
His  one  secular  work,  '  Muukalisches  Tafel- 
Ooofeet*  (Frankfort,  1672),  consists,  according  to 
its  quaint  title,  of  'pleasant  Conversations  and 
Conoertos.'  His  Hjnin-book  for  Darmstadt  ap- 
peared in  1687.  n?s  pnbtlitied  works,  twenty-five 
in  nunihcr,  be-in  .\  ith  'Geistliche  Aritn  imd  Con- 
certe'  (Erfurt,  1673),  and  end  with  '  Letzter 
8diwaBen<GeK.ing.'  rnnsisting  of  twenty  l^mer* 
gesi-inge  for  fo  ii  i  r  live  voices  (Gie>«cn,  i/O*)^. 

Gerber  (Lexicon,  i8ii)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
hS»  pah&md  woritB  ifioaKSiBg  to  cbtcs  firom 
Darmstadt,  ennlomd  bj  F^tta  in  his '  Biographie 
Universello.'  [C.  F.  P.] 

BRIG  11  i:NTI,  or  BRIGHETTI.  Mme.  Maria 
(n^e  Giorgi),  ftoskbrated  singer,  bom  at  Bologna 
1792  ;  firtit  appeared  at  Eolo.,'na  in  1S14.  She 
created  the  part  of  Rosina  at  the  first  por- 
fonnance  of  the  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  (Rome, 
1816);  and  for  her  Roesim  wrote  '  Ija  Cene- 
rcntola.*  She  sang  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighenti 
embodied  her  reodlections  of  Rossini,  whom  she 
had  known  tnm  childhood,  in  an  interesting 
book  'Ct  nni  .  .  •  •  tOfUk  fl  MtWtro  Rossini* 
(Bolojjma,  1823).  [M.  C.  C] 

BRIND,  Richard,  was  brought  up  as  a 
(lHMnit«riiiSt.FSMil*iGatlMdnL  OntlMdMtltin 


1 707  of  Jeremiah  Clark,  ocganiat  of  the  cathedral, 
IMnd  was  appoiBted  hit  aooeflMor.  and  held  tb* 

ph-ue  until  his  death  in  1718.  He  composed  for 
occasions  of  thankgiviag  two  anthems  now  wboUy 
forgotten.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BRIKDI8I  (Ititl  yit^'^rMiiW;  Span.  briMdar, 

'tn  drink  one's  health '\  a  drinking  or  ttmstin:: 
&oug.  Well-known  and  popular  examples  are  '  11 
segreto '  in  '  Loorecna  B4n'g7a,'  and  '  Libiamo*  in 
tlie  'Traviata'  —  the  latter  written  for  chorus, 
wiih  solos  for  sojirano  and  tenor.        j_W.  H.  C] 

BRISTOL  MADlilGAL  SOCIETY.  The 
establishment  of  this  aodety  in  1837  waa  oao  of 

the  fruits  of  a  Icrtnre  on  Madri^'als  given  at 
Bristol  by  Profefisor  Kdwaril  Taylt*.  Tlits  society 
was  limited  to  thirty  members,  who  were  to  moat 
on  alternate  Wfdne>day8  at  ihv  Montai:uL' Tavern, 
to  sing  such  madri^'aLs  am  had  htxu  proviuustly 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  ;  the  late  Mr.  J. 
P.  C'urfe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  wa*!  the 
director,  and  among  the  ftr^t  mejiilH^rs  wa^  Mr. 
Pcaaalt  the  emiiMBt  madrigal  writer.  At  the 
first  annual  dinner  in  1S3S  Sir  John  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant,  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were  pre- 
sent. In  the  same  jaar  it  was  resolved  to  give 
a  'Ladies'  Night,'  and  in  1839  tho  aumber  of 
these  open  jKrrumianct^  wiis  increased,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  tickets,  while  alttmatety 
the  'Lediet'  Night'  took  the  plMO  of  the  anniul 
dinner.  In  Feb.  1841  the  Ladies'  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  184a  tiiey  wen 
reeommenoed  ai  the  Yktorie  Booina,  widi  an 
audience  of  1200,  nnd  have  since  been  coutinuet! 
annually.  The  number  of  members  haa  been 
increased  to  forty-two^  and  the  meetioga  are 
still  hi  Id  at  the  Montague.  The  choir  consist-i 
exclusively  ot  uude  voices,  the  boys  being  selectevi 
from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  aT\d  other  places.  Mr.  0:>rfe  continuei.1 
to  direct  the  society  till  1 864,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Boothau,  the 
prt'H<'iit  conduct<ir.  The  open  niphts  have  alwajis 
attracted  a  largo  nuiulxT  of  enuucnt  musicians, 
and  among  the  frequent  vi.siU^irs  in  i^ast  ye&n> 
may  be  named  Dr.  C.  Corfe,  of  Oxford  ;  Sir  G. 
J.  Llvey  and  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey ;  the  llev.  Sir 
Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  liarl. ;  Dr.  Stainor* 
(then  of  Oxford);  Mr.  Amott,  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester;  and  Mr.  Townshend 
Smith,  of  Hereford,  who  brought  with  them  the 
most  effective  members  of  their  lenpective  ohoinL 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  GorfeV  wrection  these 
gentlt  inen  joined  the  eliuir  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
at  aervicd  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  a  practioe 
since  disoontinoed.  Tlie  music  sung  dmW  the 
firut  twelve  years  of  the  s«xiety*8  exist*  nee  w:is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  niadrigals,  the 
exceptions  lieing  anthems  by  Tye  and  Creighton. 
and  the  worlcs  of  "Mr.  Pearsidl,  but  Home  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs  were  introduced 
at  a  ooooert  In  Jan.  1851,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently  included  since,  with  other  ehoml  works 
of  the  same  class.  The  followinjg  was  the  nro- 
gnmnMal  the  sodelj'a  fint  meoting  onlCaidi  i. 
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1^;:  I  will  arise*  (Creighton) ;  '  Cvntl.ia,  thy 
song  and  cfaaoUitg*  (G.  Oroce);  *  Flom  gave 
am'  (VriOrftl);  'To  shorten  Wintor'a  sadness' 
^Weelke«);  'In  pride  of  May' (Morlev);  'Othat 
tit»  leMSed  poeta '  (O.  Gibixms) ;  'All  creatures 
now' (Beoei);  'Hosanna'  (Gibbons);  'April  is 
in  iny  Mistress'  face '  ( Morloy)  ;  '  Sd  ?aitii  my 
fiir'  (L.  Marenzio)  ;  'Dovvu  in  a  lluw  nr  vale' 
iFcsta);  'Soon  as  I  careless  ■tray'd*  <F«ita); 
•The Waits ' (S.iville).  In  subscfjaent  programmes 
«-e  find  the  naiue-'^  of  the  groat  madrigiJ  writers 
of  England  and  Italy.  A  MMred  woric  oocasion- 
J-'v  finals  ft  j;la  r  in  the  prof^mmes,  and  the 
\mt  uiuiil>er  i.s  always  'The  Waits.'  [C.  M.] 

BRITibH  CX5NCERTS.  When  the  V<Kal 
Coaner^  were  discontinued  at  the  clofle  of  the 
year  iSjj  the  British  Concert«  were  eatabliyhc-d 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  acoonliug  to  tlie  prua- 
ftHm,  *to  meai  dia  wishes  of  »  numerous  dam 
of  penions  who  mre  anxious  to  nee  native  talent 
encoonigGd.*  The  programmtji}  were  to  consist 
'entirely  of  works  of  British  composers,  or  of 
?irei;ni(!rs  who  have  bwm  naturalitied  and  re.ni- 
<ient  in  theau  rv^Uiud  for  at  least  tea  years. '  The 
iHUigen  of  the  concerts  were  the  following 
menih*<r«  of  the  Coucentores  Society:  —  Messrs. 
Attwoud,  Biiihop,  Elliot,  Gem,  Uawee,  Horsley, 
i«ttf,Iiiik!f  «aa  Wfllmisley,  and  Sir  6.  Smart. 
TTiree  oonccrta  were  given  in  1823,  under  the 
inunediKte  patronage  of  the  King,  including  in- 
skmaental  »  amfa^  mtoal  woiou  and  glees. 

Among  the  new  woi^  given  were  string  quartets 
bj  J.  Calkin  and  G.  Griffin,  a  qnartet  for  piano 
acd  BtringH  by  G  riffin,  Horsle/s '  Address  to  Hope' 
for  double  choir,  and  his  glee  'The  Crier,'  Ldn- 
ley'i  il**  'Now  the  blue-fly's  gone  to  bed,' 
Klliott  *  \  c  lioir  of  bright  beauties,'  Hawes's 
'Love,  like  a  bird,'  Attw(x>d •  '  In  (his  fiur  vale.* 
ne  instrumental  performeni  wera  Mori,  W. 
(iriflBbach,  H.  Smart,  and  Linley,  and  the  chief 
vocalists  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Ste^eu^aod  Menm 
Vaughan,  Sale,  and  Bellamy.  T%«  ooaeerta  took 
pUoe  in  die  ball-room  of  the  Argyll  Room.<!,  and  a 
lift  of  300  suhscriben  was  publiahed,  but  the 
support  accorded  to  seihenM  wm  iDtoffioient 
fvT  the  continuance  of  the  concerts,  and  the 
•car>n  of  1823  was  the  first  and  last.       [O.  M "] 

BRITISH  OBCHSSTBAI^  SOCIETY.  This 
•oeiety  was  estaWdwd  in  1873  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  annual  stries  of  concerts  by  British 
vtasts,  the  sobist^  vocal  and  instrumental,  to- 
gether wiUi  tiiie  tMnd  of  ssivmity-fiTO  performers, 
k^eing  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  native  musiciuns. 
Ihe  sdieme  of  each  cooGert  indudos  a  sympboinr, 
s  ttnoetttv  two  avvrtnras,  and  vocal  mnslo ;  the 
pr -.rrirmne  l)ein^  j^'onc  through  without  any 
brtak.  Mr.  George  Mount  is  the  conductor,  and 
A*  "bmi  indndes  Messrs.  Osnodm,  Zerbini, 
Doyl. ,  E.  nowcll,  J.  Howell,  sen.,  iia  the  ItackrH 
of  the  string  department.  While  the  performers 
iMite  bssa  ouiiiriTely  English,  the  nraaio  has  been 
drawn  from  coinposers  of  all  natioM,  but  several 
aev  wotks  by  native  writers  have  been  ^ven  for 
ths  fink  tiiB^  iadnttiig  ICaofiwrnn's  avsrtnre  to 
'St  4ohii  tha  &yti^(i873):  J.  P.  BuiuttV 
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overture  to  Shalu^pcWs  'Winter  -  T:J,  (lS73^, 
written  for  the  society  ;  J.  Hauniton  Clarke's 
•Saltarello'  (1S74);  Alfred  Holmes'  overture  to 
'Inez  de  Castro'  (1S74);  Gad.sby  s  overture  'The 
Witches'  frolic"  (1S74) ;  Wingham'a  Symphony 
in  B  flat  (1875).  The  soloists  at  the  concerts 
inf]']de  the  names  of  the  nifwt  rMnincnt  EngHi-h 
artist."!.  The  coucerta  are  given  at  St.  Jame^s'n 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Staalej  LiWM  it  liia  secretary 
(1876).  [C.  M.] 

BRITO,  Eot^as  dz,  lived  about  1635,  miui' 
cal  diraetor  at  fho  eathedrsls  of  fiadajos  and 

Malaga,  and  coin{>ob>cr  of  motets^  eto.  praSQITSd 

in  the  King- of  Jfortugara  library. 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  caiiea  the  'Musical 
Small  Coal  Man,'  was  bom  at  or  near  Higham 
Ferrers,  Xiirthamptonshire,  about  the  year  165 1. 
Ue  wa^  apprentice  in  Loudon  to  a  coal-dealer, 
and  afterwanU  commenced  business  in  Aylesbury 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  as  a  dealer  in  'Binall  coal' 
(cham»al  ?},  which  he  carried  through  the  streuu 
on  his  back.  He  obtained  an  extensive  know- 
led<^e  of  chemistry,  of  old  hoo!c«,  rhietly  on  the 
occult  sciences,  and  of  both  tlie  theoretical  and 
practical  part  of  music.  He  established  weekly 
concerts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  club  for  tho  pnictice 
of  music.  These  concerts  were  held  in  a  long 
narrow  room  over  his  shop,  the  entnin  >  u>  which 
is  fleocn'l)e<l  fts  l)eing  bv  a  «itnir  outside  the  house. 
Notwithfttaudiug  the  humbleness  of  the  attempt 
these  gatherings  are  said  to  have  btSB  attractive 
and  very  pentt'cl.  The  perfonners  were  Handd 
(who  presided  at  the  harpsichord),  Pepusch,  John 
BanisU  r,  Henry  Needier,  John  Hughes  (the  poet), 
Pliilip  Hart,  Henry  Symonds,  Abd  Whichello, 
Obadiah  Shuttleworth,  Woollaston  (the  painter), 
and  many  other  professors  and  amateturs.  Tha 
concerts  were  at  first  free  to  all  comers ;  sab- 
8e<{ueutly  the  visitors  paid  ten  sltillings  a  year 
each.  Atitton  provided  his  guests  with  coffee 
at  a  penny  a  diidi.  The  small-coal  man  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Pembrdc^ 
Sunderland,  and  Winchelsea  (the  great  book* 
collectors  of  the  day),  who  appreciated  his  ooa- 
vorsation  and  book-learning.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Harlcian 
Library;  and  the  Somers  tracts  were  entirely  his 
collecting.  His  reception  by  these  noUemen  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  Bntton  w;i.s  not  the 
character  he  seemed  to  be^  and  that  his  musical 
assemblies  were  only  a  ooveir  for  seditfoos  pur- 
poses. Indeed  he  was  severally  8UH{)ected  of  b«-iug 
a  magidan,  an  atheist*  a  presbyterian,  and  a 
Jesuit.  Theee  conjectnres  were  al]  ill-grounded. 
Britton  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  perfectly 
inoffensive^  and  with  tastes  above  his  condition  in 
life.  His  death  was  brought  about  a  vsotrOo. 
quist,  who  no  frij,'htenod  him  that  he  never  re- 
covered. He  died  Sept.  27,1 714,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Jaiiiea*€9inrchyard,  QevkMMPall,  his  foneral 
being  attended  hj  tha  nsmben  of  his  musical 
dub.  [E.  F.  K.] 

BKOADWOOD  (John  Broadwood  and  Sons). 
The  house  which  has  borne  this  name  and  bcea 
ideiitified  with  piaiieiinsteHBMJMigin  London  from 
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UMintrodnctlon  of  the  ioatmiiient,  was  e»tabUdiad  ! 

by  a  harpsichord-maker,  Burklianl  Tschudi,  a 
descendaut  ot  the  Schwandeu  branch  of  the  noble 
Bmm  fiunily  of  that  name  (Sdiweizeriache  Lexi- 
con, art.  'Tschiuli,'  Ziirich,  1795).  In  England 
he  wrote  his  name  Shudi,  and  efctabllahed  himself 
about  tiitt  ywt  1739  at  tlie  ]iottM<«ftMrwudB  No. 
33)  in  Hreat  Pultc-ney  Street,  Golden  Square,  the 
sign  be  adopted,  before  it  was  numbered,  according 
to  ^  oiufeom  of  iho  time,  being  the  'Flume  of 
Feathers.*  Tschudi,  orit;iiuilly  a  joiner,  had  lieen  ! 
the  pupil  of  Tabel,  a  Flemiiih  harnsichoxtl  makijr  j 
settled  in  London,  who  had  himself  been  taught 
in  the  famous  house  of  Buckers  at  Antwerp. 
Through  merit  and  the  recommendation  of  Handel,  ■ 
Tschudi  wiw  mad©  hariMtchord-maker  to  the  royal 
&mily  of  EngUad.  A  fine  douUe  harpsichord, 
made  Ly  him  in  1740,  was  Inn^  preserved  in  Kew 
Palaca,  and  in  now  in  Windsor  Cabtle.  He  was 
also  patronised  by  Fredc-ric  k  the  ( Ireat,  two  harpsi- 
chonls  made  l>v  Tschudi  bcin„'  flill  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam.  Bumey  spoke  of  his  torn 
oeing  tefined  and  delicate,  and  compared  his  in- 
stnniients  with  those  of  hia  rival  Kirkman,  also 
A  pupil  of  Tabol.  Tsohudi's  only  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1769,  for  a  VeBeinn  iwdl  to  the  harpsi- 
chord (see  VKKETfAN-  Swkll),  probably  tho  in- 
Tentioa  of  his  son-in-law  and  partner  J  ohn  Broad- 
wood,  the  latter  a  joarneyman  cabinet-maker  who 
came  from  Scotland  to  London,  found  employment 
atTschudi's,  married  Tschudi's  daughter,  and  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  father-in-law,  who 
zetired  in  1773,  bat  as  late  as  1794  the  joint 
nnmes  appear  an  the  style  of  the  firm  in  a  Mimical 
Directory.  About  i  770  the  lirat  j^raud  piaiiuforte 
ma<le  in  London  had  been  constructed  by  a 
Dwtehman  Ameiicus  Backers,  with  the  assistanee 
of  Juhu  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Kubati 
Htodart.  Bat  kers  ditnl  about  1 781,  recommending 
hisa^'t'nn  t  -'  John  llroiulwoo^rs  care;  and,  allow- 
ing for  mmc  change  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  it 
b  the  same  Mesne.  Broadwood  still  ase,  known 
on  '-he  Continent  as  the  Englijih  action.  In  1  7S3 
Juhu  Broadwood  took  out  a  patent  for  a  change 
in  tne  ooostruction  of  tiie  sqoare  pianoforte,  by 
which  the  wrest-plank  holding  tlie  tunia;:-jiin.s  waa  j 
removed  from  the  right-hand  side,  as  in  the  old 
dav!chord,tothebaekof  tiieinttramettt.  He  also 
introduced  the  division  of  the  bridge  on  the  sound- 
board of  the  grand  piano.  These  improvements 
were  so  important  that  theywere  afterwards  every- 
where adopted.  John  Broadwood  died  in  iSia. 
His  eons,  James  Shudi  and  Thomas  Broadwood 
did  much  to  extend  the  busluesi,  tbe  former  having 
rsoognised  claims  as  a  progressive  pianoforte- 
maker.  The  continued  history  of  the  houne  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  that  fttrtlm>  reference  to  it 
must  be  sought  under  Piakofokte.  Tla-  jireseut 
bMd  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr.  Hemy  Fowler 
Broadwood.  [A.  J.  H .] 

BRODERIP.  WnLIAM^  ciganist  of  Wells 

Cathedral  ahout  the  commencement  of  the  iSth 
century,  contributed  some  things  towards  the 
store  of  cathedral  music.  A  i«einrice  and  au 
antham  with  ctchestral  aooompaniments  by 
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him  are  included  in  the  m an,  1. script  collection 
of  chnrch  mnsic  mnde  V>y  Dr.  Tudway  for  the 
Karl  of  Oxfoitl,  and  uuw  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [W.  H.  H.} 

BRONSART.  Hax-  vox,  pianist  and  com- 
poeer,  born  at  Berlin,  1 830,  educated  at  I^attie 
and  at  Berlin  Universi^.    Studied  harmuoy 
and  composition  under  Dehn,  and  the  piano, 
first  tinder  Kullak,  and  (1*^54-57)  under  Lisil 
at  Weimar.     After  several  years  devoted  to 
ooncert  %ona%  Bronsart  (1860-62)  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concertJ<  at   Leij>sic  ;    in  65  Ifecame 
Director  of  the  Gesellschatt  der  M  u»ikfreimiie 
at  Berlin,  and  in  67  Intendant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  a  post  he  still  fills  (I^tS)- 
His  chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G 
mbur,  and  a  Fiaiioforte  Concerto  in  F$  minor— 
both  much  and  successfully  played  by  von  Biilow, 
Sgamhati,  and  others;  P^ouaise  in  C  mioor 
(Lisst's  *  Bas  Klayier ') ;  Fr<ih]iags.Faataiiie  fiw 
orchestra,  often  performed ;  'Cliristmarkt,'  a  Can- 
tata for  double  choir  and  orchestra ;  Der  Consff 
(MS.\  an  opera,  text  from  Byron ;  also  an  in* 
teresting  pamphlet, '  Musikalische  Pflichteo.'  In 
1861  be  married  Ingeborg  Starck,  like  himself  a 
pupil  of  Liszt's.    [See  Stabck.]    In  Knglaad 
Bronsart  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Caor 
certo,  which  wa*  playe<l  at  the  Crystal  Pala« 
^pt.  30,  1676,  by  ilartvigiKjn.  L^-^O 

BR08»  JVAH,  bom  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  st 
Oviedo  1853,  succetisively  director  at  the  c,»tht- 
drals  of  Malaga,  Lieon,  and  Oviedo,  and  composer 
of  much  church  muric,  still  perfmnned  in  tbs 
churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Misereres 
written  at  Leon  are  cited  as  his  best  worlu- 
Specimens  of  his  music  are  given  by  £siata  in 
the  *  Lira  Saoto-HispsDo.*  [M.  0,  C] 

BROScm,  Gablo;  omo  FiBDrKLU.  (See 

Farikklli.) 

BUOSSARD,  Sebastixn  ds,  author  of  ib« 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the  ttUe 

of '  Dictionnaire  de  musique  contenant  une  expli- 
cation dea  termes  grecs  et  latins,  italicm  et 
fran9ai»  laA  plus  usitcs  dans  la  musique,'  etc 
(Paris,  Ballard,  1703,  folio).  There  were  two 
later  editions,  the  second  at  Paris  in  f'vo.,  and 
the  third  by  lloger  of  Amsterdam.  The  work 
contained  a  catalogue  of  900  authora  on  music 
Brossiard  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a  priest  at 
Strassburg,  and  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral 
from  1689  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was  appointed 
gfrand  chaplain  and  musical  director  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  died  Aug.  10^ 
1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brooglit  oot  a 
musical  dictionary  two  VLaru  befcrr  T'r'issard'*, 
but  it  was  in  Latin,  like  all  such  woriu  al 
that  time.  BktMsard's  hook  being  la  Frendi 
brought  musical  subjects  within  the  niiiire  et" 
the  general  reading  public,  and  thus  lextdoted 
an  important  service  to  art.  It  is  Hot  with- 
out faults,  but  contains  aa  enormous  amoon* 
of  information  to  have  been  amassed  l>y  one 
man.  Broesard  also  wTote  '  Lett  re  K  M.  D«niota 
sur  sa  nouvelle  methode  d'i'crire  le 
et  la  musique'  (fiallard,  1739).  As  % 
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"f  church  music  lie  made  his  mark.  He  gave 
hii  valuable  library  to  Looia  XIV  in  oomndera- 
tioBof anannuity of I300 ftttBCt.  Hls>l9S.aiid 
wAm  test  a  tmiversal  history  of  music  are  pre- 
lerved  in  the  national  library  in  PariB.     [F,  6.] 

RROWXSMrTH.  John  Lemait,  was  bom  in 
Westminster  in  iSc^,  and  ru^civtKl  his  musical 
education  as  a  cbonster  of  Westminster  Abbey 
ni^r  George  Ebenezer  Willianu  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  be  pursued 
ths  study  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  short  time 
!)«ame  not  only  an  excellent  }>layer  but  ac- 
qoired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
<R  the  in^nment  aa  to  be  able  to  btdld  a 
^^mall  chamber  organ  for  himself.  In  1829,  on 
Hit  death  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  Brownsmith  was 
sppointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  St.  John's 
chonh.  Waterloo  Road.  In  March  1838  he  was 
appointed  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
lo  October  1S48  he  8uc«ceeded  William  Miller 
St  fl^ginist  to  the  Sacrod  Marmunic  Society,  in 
wfj'rch  capacity  lie  ofHciaLed  at  the  Hantlel  Fes- 
UraU  ai  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857,  1859,  1663, 
sod  1865.  In  1853  be  resigned  Ms  appointment 
»t  St.  John's  on  boing  chosen  organist  of  the 
tbsQ  ii«vly*erected  church  of  HU  GabrieL  Pirn- 
lies.  HediedSept  14, 1866.  [W.H.H.] 

^nCH,  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living 
German  composers,  was  bom  at  CMogne  on  J  an.  | 
6,  1838.    His  father  wad  in  govcmnir-iit  ftnploy,  1 
his  mother  came  of  a  well  knowTi  and  <,'iftcd  j 
musical  family  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    Herself  a 
'listinguished  Binjjer.  she  carefully  watched  tho  ' 
early  development  of  her  son's  musical  talents.  < 
He  received  his  theoretioal  inatmetion  from  Pro- 
ftsf^rr  Brtidenstcin  at  Bonn,  and  noon  ber^an  to 
Sive  extraordinary  promise.  In  1853  Bruch sained 
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trio  (op.  5"),  two  string  quartets  (op.  9,  10), 
songs,  and  pianoforte  works.  For  the  present^ 
howerer,  Bnich  has  abandoned  theee  hranchfla, 

and  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  the  lar^rer 
forms  of  orchestral  and  choral  music.  Uis  Hrst 
step  in  this  field  was  taken  with  the  opura 
'Loreley*  (op.  16).  already  mentioned,  which 
met  with  considerable  success  ;  but  hia  most  iin- 
portint  and  mo!)t  succe^ful  work,  and  th:*! 
which  eskibli.^}ie<l  his  fame,  was  his  'Scenes  from 
the  Frithjof-wSa  i:  i'  (  op.  23%  for  male  voices  ami 
orchestra — a  work  of  the  freshest  invention  and 
oonraauDate  technique.  Amongat  his  inatni- 
mental  worka  tho  more  important  are  two 
Violin  Cuncextos,  the  first  in  G  minor,  and  the 
■econd  (1877)  in  D  minor,  aa  «ell  tvro 
Symphonies,  His  chief  vocal  works,  with  or- 
chestra, are:  'Die  flucht  der  heiligen  Familie' 
(op.  10),  'BSmiicheFTriumpfgesang,'  'Romisohe 
Leichenfeier,'  'Salamis'  (these  la-nt  three  for 
men's  chorus),  '  Schdn  Kllen,'  'Borate  CJoeli,' 
'Kvrie.  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus,*  'Odysaeui,' 
and  various  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind. 
He  also  wrote  a  second  opera,  called  '  Hermione* 
after  Shakespeare'.-*  'Winter's  Tale,'  but  thb 
had  no  success.  Bruch's  real  field  is  concert 
music  for  chorus  and  on  lp-itra  ;  ho  is  above  all 
a  mft«t4»r  of  melody,  and  uf  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  maimrn  These  two  sides  of  his 
artistic  activity,  eo  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  have  brought  him  deserved  success. 
Broeh's  melody  n  not  dnwn  from  the  hidden 
dep*h?^  of  innermost  feeling,  but  rat!)  r  fV  »m  tho 
upper  surface  of  hia  nature ;  vet  it  is  true,  un- 
ooDstramed,  natural,  and  ezceUent  in  atnifliiiTC^ 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocal.  He  thorotighly 
undentanda  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
««w  ^  fcvownWe  and  efieetive  ibrmi.    In  the 

hip^/tCMo«artfoTO&ii"atfw-  !  eUborate  and  compli«ited  machinery  of  the 
fortHm-Mainr.  for  four  years,  during  which  time  modem  orchestra  and  chorus  he  w  thoroughly  at 
U  continued  his  studi^  under  Hiller,  Keinecke  ;  ^^}^.  '^f  admit  Hmt 

Ud  Brenning  at  Cologne,  at  the  Hune  Unie  |  "Ofe  im^rtantw^^^ 

mikinLT  hini..elf  gradually  known  by  his  compo-  preatiy  dependent  on  the  l,nllmnt  clothing  of 
Btioas.  His  fuither  development  was  promoted  musicai  ideas,  we  must  on  the  other  hand 
by  Umg  visite  to  Leip*dc,  Munich,  and  other  «««  »kJfu)  use  of  external  means 

laurical  towns.    His  stay  at  Munich  was  of  spe        ulways  accompanied  by  a  keen  artistic  feel 
<a»l  importance  through  the  personal  acquaint-  ,  i^g  for  external  harmony,  with  a  delicate  esti- 
M»of  th«  poet  Geibel,  whose  '  Loreley,*  written  '  »^<»  proportionate  effect  of  the  sepa- 

f*  Mendelssohn,  Bruch  had  composed  whUe  at   ^ato  parts  m  companion  to  the  whole 


This 

artiutic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  from  luring 
himself  in  that  m^  oatwMd  ebow  which 
we  KonMftilllM  find  ^''''^'^g  Uie  miodoni  rcalistio 
school.  [A.  M.] 

BKUMEL,  AJiTOiNE,  a  Flemish  mu^^ician,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ockenheiin  s  pupils. 
He  HounHhrd  in  tho  1  p^3ch  (1480-1520)  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  period  uf  JotMjuin 
dee  Frdi.  Nothing  la  known  of  his  penional 
histor}-,  but  his  compositions  have  been  hande<l 
dov^  to  us  in  sufficient  number  to  prove  the 
wbieh  time  helbai  lived  kidependently,  justioeof  his  great  reputation.  There  is  a  perfsot 
'^.rst  a:  r.  rliti  and  now  at  Bonn,  devoting  himi»<  If  copy  uf  five  of  iiis  ma^^se.s,  printed  in  one  \  oluTn<! 
tsdasively  to  ooinpoeition.  The  first  work  with  by  i'etruooi  of  Venice  in  150^  preserved  in  the 
wUeh  he  oame  before  the  public  was  an  operetta,  royal  library  at  Beilin«  There  is  dao  a  oolleetfon 
'Scherz,  List  uiul  Rache,'  to  Qoetfae's  words  ;  |  of  masses  of  various  authors  by  the  same  printer, 
th«  foUowed  fwAam  chamber  eompositimia,  a  |  and  oontaining  one  <ji  fimmel'a.  in  the  British 


CtJogne.  He  at  length  obtained  the  poet's  con- 
•ent  fur  the  performance  of  the  opera,  and  pro- 
c^\(A  t>  Mannheim,  where  it  was  first  given, 
sui  where  ho  o<  cupied  himself  with  studying  the 
requirements  of  the  stage.  He  then  nrt>duced 
lemgr  of  thoae  woriia  wfaidi  have  associated  his 
name  with  the  be-=t  of  the  present  time.  In  1865 
aocepted  the  poet  of  musical  director  of  Uie  Con- 
m  lmtitution  ait  Coblenx,  and  in  1867  became 
Kaf»;naici^t-cr  to  the  Prince  of  Schwar/.burg- 
Sondershauaen.   This  post  ho  resigned  in  1870, 
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Museum.  There  .^re  besides  many  massoH  nri  l 
motets  in  other  edilioiu  of  Pefcrucci's,  and  MSS. 
exist  in  the  ronl  libcuy  ^t  Munich  as  well  as 
in  the  pontifical  ebapeL  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BBUNBin,  Oaktano,  a  violin-player  ami 

oompo«er,  was  bom  at  Piea  in  1753.  He  -wa-s  a 
pupil  hrut  of  ills  father,  an  ablti  lau^cian,  &ud 
afterwards  of  the  celebrated  Nardini  at  Florence, 
whose  style  of  playing  and  composing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  The  greater  part  of 
hill  life  he  spent  at  Ifedrid,  attached  to  the  court 
iif  the  PriiicL-  of  Astiina^i,  aftonvardy  Charles  IV. 
Here  he  came  into  close  connection  with  Bocche- 
rini,  then  at  the  height  of  hie  fiune  as  a  petfetmer 
and  coinjiosor,  and  appears  gradually  to  hav< 
superseded  that  artist  in  the  favour  of  the  court 
and  the  puUio.  With  the  symphonies,  serenades, 
and  other  instrumental  works  which  he  wrote  for 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  he  was  eminently 
tuocessful.  They  appear  to  be  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Boccherini ;  but  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  works  of  that  Ina^ter.  r.ruiictti  died  at 
Madrid  in  180S.  His  numerous  coni|iOhiLious— 
publiilied  ei  FlMris — consist  of  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, Bextets,  qtiintt'tii,  and  ^(^in-^ttets.  Over 
300  worksof  hia  reuiain  in  MS.  [P.  D.] 

BBUNI,  AirroLNX-BARTHELEMT,  a  violinist 
and  bom  at  Ctmi  in  Piedmont  in  1750. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  lived  from  i  771 
at  Paris,  ikst  as  orchestral  player  at  the  Italian 
OpenK  and  nfterwardi  as  eonduetor  of  the  Opt-ra 
Comique.  He  wmte  .sixteen  operas,  8<>me  of 
which  achieved  considerable  suoceas,  although 
now  entirely  forgotten. 

For  the  violin  he  wrote  four  sets  of  sonatas, 
several  concertoe,  ten  quartets,  and  twenty -eight 
•ete  of  violin  duets,  Uie  latter  well  known  to 
pralisaBors  as  useful  pieces  for  teaching  pnipote8» 
al«o  a  *  M(' tho  le  de  Violon,'  and  a  *  M^&ode  pour 
I'Alto-viola;    He  died  in  1823.  [P  D  ]  ' 

BKUNI,  SiONOR,  an  Italian  primo  uomo  who  ^ 
waa  singing  at  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1 7S4. 
In  1793  he  sang  in  London.  He  improved  in 
voice  and  stvle,  but  was  still  weak,  when  com- 
pared with  his  predeoessQin.  He  distantly  re- 
fliOled  RubineUi.  [JM.] 

BUGLE*  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Germ.  Plugdhom, 
Ital.  Tromha).  A  treble  instnniient  of  bmsM  or 
copper,  differing  from  tlie  trumpet  in  having  a 
shorter  nnd  u  :  i  conical  tube,  with  ft  Isss  ex- 
panded bell.  It  id  played  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
piece. In  its  original  form  the  bugle  is  the  signal 
horn  ioit  the  infiintry,  as  the  trumpet  is  for  the  | 
cav.'ilrv,  ?in<l  it  T3  usually  timed  in  C.  with  an  extra 
Bb  crook,  or  in  £b.  Uzdy  five  sounds  are  required 
for  the  varions  calls  and  signals.  These  are  the 
intennediate  open  notes  of  the  tube,  from  C  below 
the  treble  stave  to  G  above  it.  Eight  sounds 
however  can  in  all  be  obtained,  by  £e  addition 
of  the  Bb  and  C  above  high  G,  and  the  octave 
of  the  lowest    which  though  &eble  sad  of  poor 
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tone  18  tho  real  fimdamental  note.  With  theM 
additions  the  entire  compass  is  follows 


Two  methods  have  been  a/lopted  for  bridt-'n,- 
over  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  of  thu 
instrameot,  vis.  keys  and  valves.  Tlie  iMf- 
bugle,  called  also  the  'Kent  bugle'  and  'R^ent's 
bugle,'  which  was  extremely  popular  some  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  tk 
valve  system.  No  doubt  tlM  tMttsr.  as  in  the 
eornet  and  euphonium,  preserves  the  whole 
length  of  tube  for  the  higher  notes,  and  tho* 
^  lins  power  and  fulness ;  but  it  is  a  que-tioo 
whether  the  keyed  instrument  docs  not  produce 
more  accurate  intonation  and  a  tenderer  qualitv  of 
tone,  ^lis  however  is  a  matter  to  which  ]&igU)>h 
bandmasters  seem  perfectly  indifferent,  altlciUirb 
the  Fliigelhom  and  the  key-bugle  are  still  to  t« 
heard  with  effect  in  the  snperb  bands  of  Anitris. 

In  til.-  ordinary  buglo  vah'cs  are  often  adiitd 
m  an  attachment,  of  which  Uie  bugle  itself  be- 
conies  the  belL  [  W.  H.  &] 

BtJiiOW,  Hans  Guino  vox,  bom  Jan.  %, 
1830,  at  Dresden.  The  foremost  pianist  of  tlut 
most  advanced  school  of  pianoforte  playisg, 
founded  by  Chopin  and  devdoped  by  liBt.  A 
first-raU;  conductor,  and  a  nr:Fir:n.n  whose  tech- 
nical attainments  and  complete  knowledge  <A 
the  art  firom  its  genns  to  its  very  latest  devd* 
opment  can  bo  rivalled  by  few  contemporsne* 
and  surpassed  bv  none.  As  a  pianist  bis  tegs- 
toire  compfehends  the  master  irarica  of  all  i^m 
and  schools,  from  the  early  Italiims  to  the 
present  day;  it  would  in  fact  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  work  of  any  importance  by  anj 
composer  for  the  pianoforte  which  be  has  n** 
played  in  puWi".  nnd  1»y  heart.  Tfin  pn.>d;ir''>n' 
musical  memory'  haa  enabled  hiui  sXio  a  s 
conductor  to  perfiann  l^ats  which  have  nem 
}  r  f  irp  been  attenipted,  and  will  iu  all  like- 
lihood not  be  imitated.  The  di»tiuctive 
liarity  of  both  his  playing  and  conducting  msf 
be  set  down  a-;  a  passionate  inteU»x"tuaHty 
One  notices  at  every  step  that  all  detaiU  bare 
been  thought  abont  and  ntastered  down  to  ^ 
minute.-t  particle  ;  one  feeln  that  all  effects  have 
been  analysed  and  calculated  with  the  tttmost 
subtlety,  and  yet  the  whole  leaves  an  jmprnwiwi 
of  warm  spontaneity.  Tliis  L*  the  bighe>t  prai» 
which  can  be  awarded  to  an  executant.  It 
does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  all  of  Billow's  sp- 
peamnc^  in  public,  but  it  applies  strictly  to  lus 
perf(»rmanccs  at  their  best ;  and  it  is  bat  han- 
j  u.^tice  to  measure  the  achiovcmcuUi  of  a  great 
artist  as  one  measures  a  mountain  chain,  by  tb« 
pe.iks  rather  than  by  tiie  valleys.  Tlie  aiial)iif*l 
and  reconstructive  powers  just  empha»ihexi  render 
his  editions  of  clasdcal  piaaofbfte  works,  s-uch  m 
those  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  variaiions,  an! 
bagatelles,  firom  op.  53  upwards,  of  Cramer* 
studies,  of  seteotaons  ftnoi  Swastian  and  EmaDoel 
T*  >  h,  from  Handel,  Scarlatti,  etc. — in  which  hf 
has  indicated  the  most  re&ned  phrasing  and 
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fingering,  as  well  as  the  most  mitmte  ntiancfi« 
of  toopo  Md  expreasum,  and  has  corrected  pre* 
•mDsU*  ndiprinte  and  inaoonrades  -unique  sod 

mTsIosble  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  these  his  admirable  jMxrtition 
dt  piano  of  the  most  intricate  score  in  existence, 
Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  together  with 
tkit  of  th'^  o%*orttire  to  'Die  Meiistershifror *  and 
Faust  Ouverturo,'  a«  well  as  tlio  arran;»o- 
ments  of  Weber's  two  c»ncerto»  and  the  con- 
cert-m  k  f  r  pianoforto  solo  should  be  mentioned. 

In  ttariy  youth  Von  Bulow  seems  to  liave 
ihown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
it.   Both  iipfts  first  made  their  appearance  after 
:,  joQ^  illnes^  but  then  in  a  suprvwe  dtigree. 
After  his  niaUi  jear  he  was  placed  under 
Fri.drich  Wieck,  the  Cither  of  Clara  Schuinann, 
who  laid  the  aolid  fii>ttiulati<ms  for  his  future 
tedmieal  adrievemeiits.   M.  K.  Eberwwa  was 
ftr  two  years  8ubse«iut  ntly  bis  mrister  in  harmony 
sod  oounterpoint.     In  1848  he  came  to  the 
mlffcnityof  Leipzig  to  commence  iStKb  etudy  of 
juriaprudaaoe^  his  parents  having  always  h>oked 
upoB  moric  as  a  mere  pastime.    At  Leipzig 
he  continued  hi»  studies  in  oounterpoint  under 
Hsaptmann.    In  Oct.  1849  we  ^nd  him  a 
nfSCTiber  o*"  thp.  university  of  Berlin,  aVisorbed 
itt  the  p  liLic^d  movements  of  the  tiuie,  and 
contribtitor  to  %  democratic  journal  '  Die  Abend- 
port,'   Id  this  paper  he  firnt  b^an  to  announce 
sad  dedsnd  the  musical  doctrines  of  the  new 
Cenna  aduMl  led  by  Liazt  and  Wagner.  A 
performance  of  '  f.^hpngrin'  at  Weimar  in  1850 
under  Liszt  moved  lihn  to  intensely  that  he 
threw  over  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  went  to 
Z.Tch  and  entrtiiiteJ  himself  to  the  jrui'lance 
of  Wagn^.    In  June  1 851  he  went  to  Weimar 
li  study  pianofiarto  playing  oader  lint,  and 
in  1853  Eoade  his  first  concert  tour,  play- 
ing at  Vienna,    Pesth.  Dresden,  Cwlsruhe, 
Brtmen.  Hamburg,  and  Berlin.   Ytcm  1855  to 
1^64  he  occupied  the  post  of  prindpal  master 
of  pisDoforte  jtlaNTng  at  the  conservatorium  of 
Professors  Stem  aiul  A.  B.  Marx,  at  Berlin, 
fieie  we  find  Um  organising  trio  soirees,  or- 
fhe^tml  concerts',  and  pianoforte  rccit:ils,  with 
programmes  of  the  most  varied  character,  though 
with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  works  of 
tke  new  German  school,  ^rriting  articles  for 
Tshous  political  and  musical  napers,  making 
jooRHTB  through  Geraumy  end  we  Neihcfiaiids, 
uid  Ru^-ia,  ami  reaping  laurel-i  every  where  as 
piaver  and  conductor.   In  1864  he  was  called 
t»  MDmeh  as  prindpel  conductor  at  the  roynl 
opera  and  director  of  the  Conservatoriiim.  It 
vsB  there  that  he  succeeded  in  organising  model 
pwfomiaaoeB  of  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde* 
sod  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg.'  In 
1869  he  left  Mtinich,  and  has  since  been  giving 
ccQcerte  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Poland, 
liegislid,  and  America.    Among  his  mo&i  im- 
p^.ant  pompot^itions  the  followini^  have  been 
puLh-hui; — op.        'Nirwana,  Syuiphonisches 
Stimmnng»bild' ;  op.  10.  Music  to  Sbakspeare's 
Muliu*  tjesar' ;  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orrhr-Trn, 
'  i>es  ii^MAger's  Fludi' ;  op.  aj,  '  Vior  Cl»*ri*kter- 


stflcVe  fUr  Orchester,  (i)  Allegro  risoluto,  (a) 
Notturno,  (5)  Intermezzo  gueniero,  (4)  Fun»> 
rale.'  Among  hb  pianelbrle  pieoee  especial  at* 
t'  rit  >n  Bhould  be  c^alled  to  his  reOMlt  op.  31, 
'U  Camovale  di  Milano.' 

On  Jan.  i,  1878,  he  was  appointed  Kihi^|Hoher 
Hofki^Mlhneister  at  Hanover.  [E.D.] 

BUHL,  JosEPB  Davib,  bom  near  Amboi^e 
1 781,  trumpeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Due  de  C^ioisenl.  He  was  successively  a 
iueml>er  of  the  band  of  the 'Garde  Parisienno,' 
organised  1792,  and  of  the  Consuls'  *Grena<liers 
de  la  Garde.*  'Bm  mm  also  professor  at  the 
cavalry  school  of  trumpeters  at  Versailles,  from 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  181 1. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII  con- 
ductor of  the  baml  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
received  the  L^on  of  Honour.  In  1816  he 
became  fint  trumpeter  at  the  Opera»  and  at 
the  Theatre  Italicn  ;  but  owing  to  an  accident  at 
the  coronation  of  Charlea  X  was  oompelled  to 
relinquish  both  aftpoinfemeiiti  in  1835.  In  1893 
Buhl  introduced  into  France  the  slide-trumpet  {h, 
coulisse\  invented  by  Haltenhoff  of  Hanau. 
He  published  a  'Method  for  Trumpet'  (Paris, 
Janet),  and  wai  editor  cf  the  'Ofdonnanue  de-i 
TrompttteH.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BULL,  JouN,  Mufl.  P  r.,  \v;i.s  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1563.  i  It  .1^  .  lucated  in  Queen 
Eliz:ib<'th'8  Chapel  under  William  Blitheman,  the 
celebrated  organist.  On  Dec.  34,  15S2  he  was 
appointed  ot^gMUsi  cf  Hereford  Cathedral  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  c^iMren.  In  January 
1585  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Hoyal,  and  tn  1 591  en  the  death  of  hie  matter  is 
said  to  have  sii-  (  <  i  'h  d  him  as  organist.  Put  thii< 
is  mm  ooiyeoture,  aa  John  Hewlett  suooeeded 
Blitheman  in  the  phwe  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
office  of  organist  as  a  separate  appointment  did 
not  then  exist.  On  July  9,  15S6,  ha  was  ad- 
mitted  Mns.  Bac  at  Oxford,  'having  practised  in 
that  fiMsnltyfrarteen  years/  and  on  July  7, 1592, 
was  incorporated  Mus.  Doe.  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, having  previously  taken  the  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1596,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bull  was  tlie  fir^t  appointed 
Music  Prufetikor  in  Grt^ham  College,  aud,  al- 
though unablo  to  compose  and  read  his  lectures 
in  Latin,  according  to  the  founder's  on^^'nal  in- 
tention, such  was  his  favour  with  the  Queen  and 
the  pubKc,  that  the  exeenton  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Gresham,  by  the  ordinances  bearing  date  is<)7, 
dispensed  with  bis  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  crdtaed  'The  edemn  mniaio  leotnre 
twice  ever)*  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the 
theoretique  part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  practique,  by  concert  cf  ▼cfee  cr  inetru* 
ment«,  for  the  rest  or  the  hour,  whereof  the  first 
lecture  should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
second  in  English ;  but  because  at  tUs  time  Mr. 
Dr.  Bull,  who  is  reoomniemled  to  the  place  by 
ths  Queen's  Kxcellent  Majesty,  being  not 

able  to  speak  Latin,  hii»  lectures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  in  English,  m  long  as  ho  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  place  of  music  lecturer  there.'  In 
160 1  BuU  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
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heilth,  And  durinj?  his  abaenoa  mm  permitted  to 
■ubstHute  as  his  tleputy,  Thmnas,  son  "f  William 
ByrdL  He  travtiUed  iucuguito  into  Kranoe  smd 
Geniunjr,  and  Antony  k  Wood  tella  a  story  of  a 
feat  p<>rfonned  by  him  at  St.  OmfrV,  wlien/,  to  a 
oompoflition  originally  in  forty  parts,  he  added 
Ibfiy  more  in  »  few  noun.  After  tibe  death  of 
Eli/a1>etli,  Bull  rctaiueil  his  post  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  his  fame  m  an  organist  was  widely 
spnad.  On  Deo.  15,  1606,  Bull  was  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
panv  by  service,  having  been  bound  appreniioe 
to  Thomas,  £arl  of  Sussex,  who  was  tne  of  the 
Company.  On  July  16,  1607,  when  James  I  and 
Prince  Hfnry  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors'  FTall, 
the  royal  gue&tg  vvttre  entt^rtaincxl  with  muaic, 
both  vooal  and  instnnnental.  And  while  His 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according*  to  Stowe,  'John 
BuU,  Doctor  of  Musique,  one  of  the  organists  of 
His  Mftjestitt  Chappell-royall,  and  fne  of  the 
Merchant  tn'.  !  rs,  Ixjing  in  a  citizen'rf  gowne, 
cappe,  and  h<>ud,  played  most  excellent  melodie 
upon  ft  small  payre  of  Orgmnes,  plaoed  there  for 
tfiftt  purpose  onley.'  (nirnnicli  s,  edit.  1631,  p. 
891.)  On  Dec  22f  1607,  Bull  obtained^  £roia 
the  Bishop  of  LondcMi  a  marriage  lioenee  for  him* 
self  and  'Elizabeth  Walter  of  the  Strand,  maiden^ 
aged  about  34,  daughter  of  Walter, 
dtixen  of  London,  deoeased,  she  attending  upon 
the  Rt.  Hon  the  Lady  Marchione-s  of  Winchester.' 
They  were  to  marry  at '  Christ  Church,  London.' 
In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Grewham  College,  which  was  tenable  only  so  long 
as  he  remaincl  imniarriwl  In  161 1  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  bis  name  stands  first 
on  the  roU  of  the  Prince's  musicians,  with  a  salary 
of  ^£40  per  annum.  The  old  Cheque  Bfjok  of  the 
Chapel  Koyal  records  undor  date  of  1613  that 
*  Jofaoi  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musioke,  went  beyond  the 
seas  withont  license,  an'I  was  admitted  into  the 
Archduke's  service.'  No  valid  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  his  leaving  the  oountty.  but  it 
^e<.'^lH  he  had  \wcn  pre] Hiring  for  the  htep  h<»ine 
months  previously.  In  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MS8.  No.  6i04\  is  preserved  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bull  to  Sir  M.  flicks,  wishing  his  son's  name 
to  be  inserted  injttead  of  his  own  in  some  patent 
dated  April  36,  161 3  ;  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  letter  to  James  I 
ccmceming  the  Archduku'a  rtceivin;;  Dr.  Bull,  the 
kings  organist,  into  his  chapel  without  permis- 
sion, dated  May  30,  1614.  The  subsequent  life 
of  Dr.  Bull  has  l>een  hitherto  Kinij»ly  oonjectUTf', 
but  the  writer  in  fortuimtely  enabled  to  clear  up 
the  Utter  part  of  it  from  n  letter  written  by  the 
Chevalier  Leon  Jl-  Burbure  snme  f  w  years  back, 
in  answer  to  certain  inquiries.  The  Chevalier 
says,  'I  do  not  know  that  the  Cathedral  of  Ant* 
werp  ever  pog>t  ss«Ml  any  MSS,  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
but  at  all  events  there  have  remained  no  traces 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  iaets  rehitiive  to  John 
Bull  that  I  have  discovered  are,  that  he  became 
organist  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp)  in  161  7,  in 
the  place  of  Rmnold  Waelrent  deceactud ;  that  in 
1620  ha  lived  in  the  houae  ndjoiniiig  the  ohuroh, 

'  Tbh  firt  tat  nvnr  MM«  lM»  wSM.  IwlatobMSIachto 
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on  the  ride  of  the  Place  Verte,  in  which  the  con- 
cierge of  the  cathedral  had  lived  ;  that  he  died 
on  March  i a  or  13,  i6i8,  and  waa  buried  on  the 
1 5th  of  the  same  month  in  the  cathedral  whaie 
he  had  been  organist.*  Specimens  of  lHiir«  c-im- 
podtions  for  voices  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  and 
Boyce's  ooUeotioas  and  in  Sir  WiUiam  Lsi^itoa*s 
•Tearea  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfull  ^v.ule,' 
1614,  fol.  He  joined  Byrd  and  Uibbons  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Parthenia,  a  oolleetion  of  pieces 
for  the  \  in^inali*,  printed  early  in  the  17th  c-.a- 
tury,  Mid  a  large  number  of  his  instrumental 
movements  are  extMit  in  the  volume  in  the  Fits- 
william  Museum  knovm  as  Queen  Elia^^'s 
Virginal  B<^M>k,  and  in  t>ther  MSS.  See  a  curious 
libt  in  Ward's  Lives  of  thu  Gresham  Professon, 
pp.  303-8.  To  BuU  has  been  attributed  the  cooi- 
posntion  of  the  popular  ttme,  'God  save  the  Kin^' 
but  the  claim  made  on  his  behalf  has  met  witli 
but  partial  aooeptance.  [Sea  God  savi  rat 
Ki.N'G.]  A  portrait  of  Bull  is  prpser\"ej  in  the 
Music  iSchool  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  bcanl 
and  npnmsaUM  him  in  the  habit  of  a  badiskr  «f 
music.  On  the  left  side  of  th.  ht  ad  are  the  wmln, 
'An.  .^tatis  svaa  a6,  1589/  and  on  the  right  sids 
an  hoar-glass,  upon  whidi  n  plaoed  a  homan  skdO, 
with  a  Ixme  across  the  mouth.  Round  the  foXlT 
sides  of  the  Iramd  is  written  the  fallowing  homely 
distioh:~ 

'  The  bull  by  force  in  field  doQk  n^giM: 
Bat  BuU  by  skill  good  will  doth  gayne.' 

[E.  F.  B.] 

BUNN»  AUVID,  aumager  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  direct-r,  sxid 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  lessee,  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Ellistoa  gava  Um  his  first 
appointment  as  staiL^^e-manager  of  Drury  Lane  in 
iSii,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man;  andbs 
first  obtained  a  certain  oelelwity  as  a 


by  enil<  Ti-  nrin;^  some  dozen  years  afWrwardi*  to 
etjtablish  an  Ea^liah  Opera.  '  The  Maid  of  Ar- 
tois,'  and  a  few  yeatt  later  *11io  Bohemian GH* 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Marl  ,'  rud  other  .  ptnu 
Balfei,  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  uxider  Mr. 
Bunn*B  management ;  and  for  the  flnt  of  <hM 
works  Mmo.  Malibran  was  engaged  at  the  then 
unprecedented  rate  of  £1 35  a  night.  Mr.  Buna 
alno  brought  out  Mr.  (now  Sir  Julius)  Beoedict'i 
'  Brides  of  Venice'  and  Vincent  Wallace's  '  Man* 
t.'ina '  For  most  of  thtste  operas  Mr.  Bunn  him- 
self furnished  the  libretto,  which  however  was  in 
every  case  of  French  origin.  Ha  was  the  authtf 
or  adapter  of  a  pwxl  many  dramas  and  farces,  in- 
cluding '  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  tnuu- 
lation  of  Scribe's  '  Bertimnd  et  Raton,*  irfiiol^ 
its  first  prwluction,  obtained  remat  kal>le  siiccc*. 
Los^  before  his  career  as  uiauager  had  ooiue  W 
an  end  he  pnblished  a  volume  of  meowb^  laaikt 
the  title  of '  The  Stige.'  [H.  S. 

BUNTING,  EnvvARD,  son  of  En-lisk 
engineer  and  an  Jrish  l*tdy,  bom  at  Anna^'ii  ia 
February  1773.  He  was  educated  as  an  organ 
and  pianoforte  player,  and  distinguished  him."*!! 
for  his  lo\  e  of  Lnnh  muniv,  uf  which  he  publi«btd 
three  collections.  The  tirttt,  ooDtaining  Irish  ain 
'never  befiore  paUiahe^'  came  oat  ia  179(1  A 
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•econd,  contftining  75  »dditioQ»l  ain  (words  bj 
Campbell  and  cUben'),  and  a  dinrtatiott  on  the 

I.  ish  Harp,  appeared  in  1809.  A  third  c<  ilUction, 
containing  upwards  of  150  airs,  of  which  more 
tlum  lao  were  then  far  ihfl  flnrt  time  given  to 
the  public,  was  publi.-litd  in  1S40.  Tliis  last 
ool lection  is  remarkable  for  a  dissertaiioa  of  lOO 
|MgM  ttpeii  fbe  Uttory  and  praetiw  of  mvsie  in 
Irtland.  According  to  this  diwsertatioa  'tho 
occasion  which  first  owofirmed  him  in  his  partiality 
Jbr  tiM  airs  of  hSa  native  country,  waa  the  great 
meeting  of  tbe  Harpers  at  B<  Ifast  in  1 792.  Ikforo 
tluA  time  there  had  beeo  saveral  (duiilar  meetings 
at  Qraxiwd,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  which 
Iiad  excited  a  eurprisini;  de^'re©  of  interest  in 
Irish  music  throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 
TIm  mortinff  at  Belfast  was  however  better 
att'  nded  than  any  that  had  vet  taken  pliico,  and 
iu  etTt,-ct8  were  more  peniumcut,  for  it  kindled 
an  enthusiasm  thmoghout  the  north  which  bums 
I'riLrht  in  some  warm  and  honest  hcarta  to  this 
day.  All  the;  Ufut  of  the  old  claaa  of  iiarpers— 
a  met  et  men  then  newly  nUnct,  and  now  gone 
for  exer — IV-n^iis  Hempson,  Arthur  ONt-ill, 
Chariest  i  smuiui;,  and  tstjvfn  others,  the  loatjt 
able  of  whom  has  not  lef^  his  like  behind,  were 
prese  nt.'  A  ided  by  O'Neill  and  the  other  harpers, 
BuQbiag  immediately  began  to  form  his  first  ool- 
leeticii.  H«  travdl«l  into  Derry,  Tyrone,  and 
CSoonanght,  where,  especially  in  the  last,  he 
ofataioed  a  great  number  of  excellent  airs.  His 
first  and  second  collections  contain  the  best  Irish 
ain,  although  in  his  third  there  are  several  very 
good  ones,  and  some  very  carious.  Among 
these  last  are  the  'cttrinant  or  dirges,  and  airs  to 
wfaioh  Owiamc  and  other  old  poena  an  sung^' 
snd  tsltieh  the  editor  gives  as  'very  aneieiit* — 
maDV  hundred  years  old.  He  afterwards  cn- 
dsavoors  to  analyse  the  structure  of  Irish  ain, 
aad  to  point  oat  tfasir  ohu«eteristios. 

Bunting  died  at  B  I'a  t  c,  21,  and 
was  intened  at  Mount  Jerome.  His  death  was 
alMolutely  tmaolioed.  '  He  waa  of  no  party,  and 
thervfori-  honoured  of  none,  and  yet  this  un- 
hoooaied  man  was  tho  preserver  of  his  oountry's 
mnrie.*  (M.  {/klv.  Maff^  Jan.  1847;  Private 
domrces.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BURDEN  OB  BURTHEN.  Old  songs  and 
ballads  frequently  had  a  chorus  or  motto  to  each 
Terse,  which  in  the  language  of  the  time  was 
called  a  Burden  or  Bob.  One  of  the  most  an* 
dent  and  most  popular  was  'Hey  troly  loly  lo,' 
quoted  in  '  Piers  Plowman,'  1363,  and  other  early 
toqgs.  It  ocoon  after  every  liiia  of  a  song  of 
the  time  of  Edwafd  IV  (filoana  MS.  No.  1584) ; 
and  in  Isaac  Walton's  'Compleat  Angler*  is  the 
bwdea  d '  0  the  sweet  oontwitmsnt  ue  countzy- 
awB  doCli  find,' 

'  Hoiu'h  trollollie  loe, 
Uri^'h  trollollie  le»?.* 

The  ancient  '  Frogge  tx-ng'  has  tho  ridiculous 

boidsn — 

•F.ir-;hing  linkuiu  laddiam, 
Farm — ho—  faimyho, 
Farthing  glen.' 
In  the  ballad  of       i^lamnw^'  which  waa  vwy 


popular  in  the  17th  century,  the  burden  is '  Fa 
la,  lanky  down  duly.'  In  eOinltesp«ai«*i  'Tm* 

pest '  we  find — 

'Foot€  it  featly  hcere  and  there. 
And  sweet  Sprites  the  burtheu  beare.' 

The  stage  dinedon  to  whidi  ia  'ButtlMa  dis* 
ponedly';  and  the  burthen  follows — 

*  Harke,  harke,  bowgh-wough ; 
The  watch-d(^es  barke 
Bowgh-waagkT 
The  gecond  song  in  the  same  play  has  'Ding- 
dong'  for  the  burden.    In  'Am  You  Like  It' 
Cclia  says  'I  would  nag  my  aoag  withont  a 
burthen,  thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune  * 

The  ballad  '  The  Jolly  Miller '  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite from  the  1 6th  or  17th  oantuxy,  and  was 
sent  to  BeethoTcn  to  hnrmonise  on  account  of 
'its  merited  popularity'  by  Thomson,  who  in- 
serted it  in  his  'Seolctt  Bciiig^'  1834.  In  it  we 
find  the  lines — 

'  This  the  biuden  of  his  song 
For  ev«F  vs'd  to  be, 

I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

If  nobody  carta  for  me.' 

It  13  probable  that  tho  burdtns  wtre  ac- 
oompanied  by  motion  or  dancing,'.  [BalLAD.^ 
In  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  Margaret  says 
'Clape  into  Ldght*a-Iovo  (^that  goui  wilhuut  a 
burden).  Do  jou  sing  it  and  I'll  dance  it.* 
Burden  also  means  the  drone  or  bass  of  a  bag- 
pipe.   [Fadx-boubdoh.]  [W.H.cTJ 

BUBOM^LLEB,  Nobbsbt,  eempossr;  bom 

at  Dh^M  >rf,  Feb.  8,  1810;  eon  of  tlio  then 
musicUu-fcctor  there,  who  died  iu  18^4  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  of  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  the  I.  i'.v.  r  I^hine  feativals.  Nor- 
bert  very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent.  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Ca^asel  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
gickly  oiUiktitution  pr«  vente<l  his  lull  develop- 
ment, and  he  died  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  in  1836. 
He  left  much  niuhic  behind  him,  of  which  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some  other  pieces 
were  published  b^  Kistner,  all,  notwithstand- 
int^  their  natur.al  inmuiturity,  manifesting  great 
ability,  lively  imagination  full  of  ideas,  freshness 
of  invcnti^m,  and  %  ttxtmg  feeling  for  claeeical 
'  form."  There  is  every  r«i)»oii  t"  'i'  I'evo  that,  if  his 
hiis  had  been  spared,  concentration  aud  btreugth 
would  have  come  with  years,  and  that  Burg» 
mtiller  would  have  reached  a  high  place  in  his 
art.  Schumann  valued  hiiii  greatly  :  ho  begins  a 
memorial  notice  of  him  by  saying  that  since  the 
early  death  of  S<^'luibert  nothing  more  deplorable 
had  happeued  than  that  of  Burgmiiiler  ((ies. 
Sehriften,  iiL  145).  [A.  H.] 

BURL  A,  on  BTJRLESCA,  a  musical  joko  or 
pUyful  composition;  J.  &  Bach's  Partita  ^ 
engraved  with  Ua  eera  hand  on  oopper,  and 
published  in  1727,  crnt  uns  a  Burlebca  as  the 
lifUi  piece.  Schumann  has  a  Burla  in  op.  124. 
No.xa.  CW.H.O.) 

BURLKTTA,  a  droll  or  &cetious  mut^ieal 
dnunn  or  &roe,  whioh  derives  its  name  frvan  the 
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Iti!iftn  verb  hurlarf,  *to  jest,'  or  'to  ridicule.' 
The  burletta  found  its  way  from  Italy  through 
!FVanoe  to  England.  The  mart  oelebfwted 
ample  prudmeii  in  Kii^'l;in<l  was  the  Beggar's 
OvSBik  in  I7i7.  written  by  Gay,  and  adapted 
to  the  popular  melodifla  of  the  day.  In  1737 
aqppMMd  'The  Dragon  of  VVantley/  by  Henry 
Can*y  and  Lampo,  which  siiceeede*!  so  woll  that 
it  waa  followed  in  173^  by  a  Hecond  part  or 
wqiMl,  entitlfid  *  MMKgacj.*  [W.  H.  C] 

BURNEY,  Charles,  Mas.  Doc.,  wan  bom  at 
Shrewsbury  April  7,  1736,  vad  educiit*  <I  at 
tbe  free  idbooi  there.    He  wm  tn1we'iu<  ntly 


rcm<»\«,d  to  the  ptihlic  school  at  Chester,  where 
he  oommenct  (I  lag  moaioal  studies  under  Mr. 
Baker,  the  or^'anist  of  the  Cethednl.  When 
About  fifteen  years  of  age  he  letomed  to  his 
native  town,  and  for  three  yearn  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  m  a  future  profession,  under  his 
eldex  brother  James  Bunwy,  oiganist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  Tie  was  next  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  three  year»  studied  under  Dr.  Ame. 
In  1749  he  WAS  elected  oirguiiet  of  St.  Dionis- 
B.'ic'Kchiirch,  Fcnchurch-street,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  engaged  to  take  the  harpsi* 
diard  la  the  eabicription  coneerla  then  recently 
estaWij-hetl  at  the  King's  Ann?  in  rondiill.  In 
the  following  year  he  composed  the  music  of  three 
dreaiae— MaUet*8  Alfred.  Heiid«B*e  BoHn  Hood, 
andQiioen  Mab — for  Drury-lane.  Being  threat- 
ened with  consumptioD,  however,  be  could  not 
contiane  these  ezertione,  and,  in  1751,  accepted 
the  situation  of  organist  of  Lynn-Rc^is,  NorfdUc, 
where  he  remained  for  the  suceeeding  nine 
years.  In  this  retreat  he  furmtd  the  design, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  hu  future  History  of 
Music.  Tn  1 760,  his  health  Ixin^  eornplctt  ly 
rratored,  he  returned  to  London,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Bumey  pub- 
lished several  ooncertos  for  the  harueichord  which 
were  mudi  admired ;  and  in  1 766  nehronght  out 
at  Prtir\'-1ane,  with  consider.aMe  succe.^s,  both 
words  and  music  of  a  piece  entitled  'The  Cunning 
Man,*  fennded  npon,  and  adapted  to  the  nraeie  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  'Devin  du  Village.'  On  June 
»3»  '769,  the  Univeraitj  of  Oxford  conferred 
vpon  him  the  d^rees  of  Badiekr  and  Doctor 
of  Mti.sic,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise  consisted 
of  an  anthem  of  considerable  length,  with  over> 
tare,  solos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  which  con- 
tinued long  to  heafrrToozito  at  the  Oxford  Mn.sic 
Meetint^s,  and  was  s«»veml  timc^  p^rf-irmed  in 
Geniiany  under  the  direction  of  Kiuanuui  i>ach. 
In  tlic  nu  antiuM,  neither  tha  weidnons  purtait 
of  his  profe.-sion,  nor  his  many  othpr  en^pe- 
ments  had  intenupted  his  collections  for  his 
Hietoiy  of  Music.  He  had  exhausted  all  the 
information  th;it  hookai  could  afford  htm,  and 
was  far  from  what  he  desired.  The  present 
elate  of  mnrio  oonld  only  be  aaoertained  by 
pff  Tird  invewtit:ation  and  converge  v.it^i  the 
mus.  celebrated  musicians  of  foreign  countries, 
as  wen  as  his  own.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy,  France  and  O.jnmny,  and  fur- 
nished with  powerful  letters  of  iatroducticMii  from 


the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (a  nohlem.Tu  ilevoted  to 
music)  quitted  London  in  June  177.:'.  He  speni 
aerend  days  in  Paris,  and  then  went  by  Lyone 
and  Geneva  {where  he  had  an  accidental  int<rr- 
view  with  Vt)ltaire),  to  Turin,  Milan.  Padua, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
consulting  everywhere  the  Ubtatlea  aad  tho 
learned;  hearing  the  best  music,  8.^crt-«l  nnd 
secular,  and  receiving  thu  most  eheerlui  itud 
liberal  a<«sistance  t(j wards  the  acoomplishmtnt 
of  his  o])je<t.  On  his  return  to  England,  Dr, 
Buruey  publiiihod,  an  account  ot°  his  tour,  in  one 
volume,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received, 
an  l  d(»erncd  so  i^iwd  a  model  that  Dr.  Johni^jn 
professedly  imitated  it  in  his  own  Tour  to  the 
Hebridsa,  sayii^,  'Ihadthatdeverdof^  Biini«7*s 
Musical  Tour  in  niy  eye.*  Tn  July  1772.  Dr. 
Barney  again  embarked  for  the  coutineat  Sa 
make  the  tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netheriaada, 
of  which  he  pulili>>hed  an  account  in  two  volumes. 
At  Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
intimate  aoqmuntanoo  of  the  oelebratod  po«dt 
Metastasio.  Here  he  also  found  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
From  Vienna  he  proceeded  through  I'ragutt, 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  by 
Holland,  to  Enj,dand,  where  he  immcdLitely  de- 
voted hiiiuolf  to  arranging  the  mass  of  materL^ 
thos  odlect^^d. 

Tn  1773  Dr.  Bumey  was  elected  an  F.  K.  S  ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  hi^  Gencxal 
History  of  Music  appeared  in  4to.  In  the  wtmm 
year  the  complete  work  of  Sir  John  HawV  i-- 
was  published.  Bumey's  subsequent  ▼oiumca 
were  puUiahed  at  unaqoal  intenwla,  tha  feorth 
and  last  appearlng^  in  17S9.  B«tweon  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  puhllo  deoisioa  waa  loud  and 
immediate  in  bimttr  of  l>r.  Btmey.  Tims  hae 
modified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  nMcita  of 
each  work  to  their  Ciiir  and  proper  level — ad- 
judging to  Bumey  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  nanativ^  and  to  UsMridaa 
the  credit  of  minuter  .T^oiir^ey  and  def*j>cr  re- 
search, more  jiarticulariy  in  pails  intcrci»tiiig  to 
tl:e  antiquary  and  the  literary  world  in  general. 
Burney's  first  volume  treats  of  the  musiic  and 
poetty  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  E^Qrptiaas,  ete.  ^e  second  and  ttod 
Volutnc  compri.«»<'  all  that  was  then  known  of  thr- 
biouraphies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  1 5th, 
ititti,  and  17th  centuries.  Tbe  fburih  wioImM 
is  perhaps  less  entitled  to  pra'se.  Wholo  pn;.'-' 
are  given  to  loQg-fozigotten  and  worthlefls  lt»liaD 
operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel  aad 

J ,  8.  Bach  remain  undttOBtckd  ;  tfa*  latter  illllsild 

is  almost  ignored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  precocity  ^ 
the  infant  Cr>^tch  tirst  excited  theattenUon  of  the 
musical  profession  and  the  scientific  world,  Bar- 
ney drew  u(>  an  account  of  the  inCiknt  phenojBje- 
non,  w  hich  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hoyal 
Society  in  1779,  and  published  in  the  Pliiht-ophi 
cal  Transactions.  The  commemoration  of  Haudt-l 
in  1 784  again  called  forth  his  Hterary  talenb- : 
his  account  of  thene  performances,  p^bli^ht^l  in 
4to  for  the  benefit  of  the  musical  fuml,  is  well 
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kniwn  to  erery  musical  r- a  ler.  Dr.  Burneyalao 
wrote  'An  £m*t  towarUs  the  History  of  Coineta,' 
f769;'AFlMin>r»MiiRo6bhooV  1774;  and  the 
'Life  and  Letters  of  ^! f  t:istAsif),'  3  vols.  8vo, 
1796.  Uii  last  labour  was  on  Keea'  Cjclopedia» 
fir  vhkli  wqA  be  Amiidied  all  the  iniudeal 
utid«a,  except  thoee  of  a  philosophical  and 
madtematicitl  kind.  His  remuneration  for  this 
WM  ;£ioco.  and  as  most  of  the  matter  was 
txtraeted  without  altantioB  from  his  Hittotj* 
the  price  waa  large. 

During  a  long  life  Dr,  Bumey  enjoyed  the 
taliinale  aeqqaintance  of  almost  every  cuntempo- 
rvy  who  was  distinguished  either  in  literature 
or  t^ie  arts;  with  Johnson  he  was  in  habits  of 
fineadship ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  afl«r  John* 
Mn'sfieath,  he  hml  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
Ida  faio|;n4>her.  For  many  years  l>r.  Bumey 
lived  in  St.  Martin**  Street*  Ldoeeter  Square,  ia 
a  Iiou5e  once  tlie  residence  of  Newton,  and  still 
ktsadiog;  but  about  1789,  on  being  appointed 
«Snbk  ef  ChdtoM  Cdlege,  he  remored  to  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  that  building,  where  he 
ifient  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  hia  life  in  the 
eajoyment  of  independence,  and  of  ft  fiunily,  each 
tBdiridoal  of  which  (thanks  to  their  parents'  early 
cire  aod  example')  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  Hme  walk,  of  literature  or  science.  '  In  all  the 
rdatioDs  of  prirate  lift^*  my»  one  of  Ilia  biogra- 
phers, 'his  character  was  exemplary,  and  his 
liappiness  such  a^  that  character  deserved  and 
heuouied.  His  manners  were  peeuliarly  easy, 
t^trited  ami  pentlemanlike  ;  he  possessed  all  tho 
tasrity  of  the  Chestertieid  school  without  i^ 
irtllMii  all  Ha  graces,  nnalloyed  by  ita  laxity  of 
laoral  principle.'  At  len^h,  full  of  years,  and 
nch  in  all  that  ahould  accompanj  old  age,  he 
bnallwd  Ui  laat  ea  April  la,  1814,  at  Chelae* 
College.  11)8  remains  were  deposited,  on  the 
Mtk  of  the  same  numth,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
(bl  iortitutioii.  mttended  by  hie  own  fiunily  (of 
vhich  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth  generaiioii),  the 
doef  ofBoers  of  the  oolk|^  aod  nanjr  othos  of 
nak  and  talent. 

Hi«  intelligent  and  expressive  face  has  been 
ptwenred  by  IU>TrioldH,  in  a  fine  jwrtmit,  en- 
graved by  Bartoli  .zzi,  and  Barry  has  ixxtroduced 
mm  in  his  lai^e  picture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Al acompo.'icr  Dr  P.':mry's  principid  \v(trk«<,  in 
*<lditioa  to  those  already  meutioned,  are  "  SonaUia 
fv)r  two  Violina  and  a  Base,'  two  sets ;  '  Six 
^^et  Pieces  with  Introduction  and  Fugue  for 
tbt:  Oi^pui';  'Twelve  Canzonetti  a  due  voci  in 
csmne.  poesie  deU*  abate  Metaataaio* ; '  Six  Duets 
far  Owman  Flutes'  ;  *Six  Concertos  for  Violin, 
ttc. u  eight  parte';  'Two Sonatas  for  Pianoforte, 
Molia  and  Yidonioello':  and  *6ix  Harpilcliord 
UmouL'  R.] 

BrRROWES,  Jornr  Fbkck letch,  born  in 
lA>o«kni,  Apvil  33,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Bsnlaf  .  He  lint  made  hinuau  known  aa  ft 
cwnpoier  by  an  overture  and  several  vocal 
peces  with  orcheetral  accompaniments,  and 
MMwarda  by  an  orerture  produeed  ftt  tiw 
fols  of  the  Pli.'Viarmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
«ss  eoe  of  the  original  membttft.    He  aoon 


however  abandoned  the.-e  pursuits  for  the  less 
distinguished  but  more  profitable  one  of  com- 
posing and  arranging  for  the  piaaofiirte.  Bnr> 
r )  (  wim  the  avitlior  of  '  Tho  Thorough  Bass 
Primer'  and  *  The  Pianoforte  Primer,'  both 
which  have  pftiaed  through  many  editiona,  and 
are  still  in  request.  He  was  also  the  composer 
of  some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  ye.irs  he  held  the  situation  of  organist 
of  St.  Jamea'a  Ghiudi,  fkoadillj.  He  died 
March  31.  1853.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  AvEnT,  a  cnthodral  musician  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  some  of  whi^  compo- 
ritiona  an  still  pieoenred  in  the  Music  School  at 
OxfonL  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  John,  a  native  of  Yor1<  shire,  lioru 
1730,  was  ft  pupil  of  John  Keeble,  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  tho  first  haipnchord  playen  of 
histiijip,  jMrt,iottlftr]|Tftat«apectaoxpre^biuu.  He 

diedini7S5.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BT'SBV,  Thomas,  Mi;s.  Doo.,  born  in  West- 
minster, 1755-  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
artidedto  ^ttishill;  he  aUo  studied  languagea, 
became  a  good  cla«igical  scholar,  ami  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  tlie  press  reporter. 
He  waa  auocessively  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  New- 
ington,  and  St.  Mriry  WcKtlaoth,  Lonil  .1  1  Street. 
In  1799  he  produced  an  oratorio  called  'The 
Prophecy,'  which  tnet  with  oonaidtfftUe  maoom. 
Encoiu-!tge<!  bv  ill's  he  wrote  an  'Ode  to  British 
Genius' ;  an  'Ode  to  St. Cecilia s  Day'  (by  Pope); 
'Comala*  (from  Oiaian);  aod  the  oimtorio  of 
'Britiinuia.'  In  iSoi  he  took  his  degree  as 
Mus.  Doo.  at  Cambridge,  having  previoualv  en- 
joyed that  of  LL.D.  He  next  omnpoaed  the 
muflio  to  'Joanna,'  a  five-act  romance  by  Cum- 
Wrland,  and  subsequently  gained  fame  by  his 
muBio  to  'A  Tale  of  Mystery,'  and  '  Rugantino, 
or  the  Bravo  of  Venice' — the  first  melodramatic 
music  heard  in  tbin  ooiuitrv  He  died  in  Ajiril, 
183S.  Busby  waa  a  niuu  of  great  industry,  and, 
besides  the  works  enumerated,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  following  : — '  Tlie  Day  of  Genius.'  a 
satire^  1786  ;  *A  Dictionary  of  Music,'  1786 — a 
work  which  went  through  mi^  editions,  and  is 
still  in  print;  'Tlie  Divine  Harmonist,'  17S8; 
'Melodia  Britannica^'  1700;  'The  Monthly 
Mnateal  Jounud*  (4  nttmbers),  i8of ;  'Lucre- 
tius, translatei:!  from  the  T.atin,  ?  v  4to., 
1813;  *A  Grammar  of  Music,'  181S;  'A 
History  of  Hnslo*  (oompiled  from  Bumey  and 
Hawkins),  a  vols.  8vo.,  18 19;  '  Concert- Room 
and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,'  3  vols.  lamo.,  1825  ; 
'A  Musical  Maniml,  or  Technical  Directory,* 
1828.  {Diet,  of  Living  Author^,  1S16;  Bubby, 
nid.  ofMiijsic ;  Private  Sources.)       [E.  F.  R.] 

BUSNOIS,  a  Belgian  musician  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  who  with  Ockenheim 
and  ft  few  othera  represent  the  Netheriand  aohool 
immediately  preceding  Josquin  d' h  T'rr's,  The 
date  and  place  of  hia  birth  are  imknown,  but 
ho  waa  without  doubt  edttcated  asid  paaaed  tho 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Belgium.  In  1476 
he  waa  appointed  (»>e  of  the  chapel  aiagen  of 
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Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
eriTitinued  in  that  position  till  the  death  of  that 
[inncc  (Jan.  5,  1 47 7),  when  he  retired  to  • 
ooontrj  life  till  his  death  about  1480. 

KiesewettLT.  in  his  '  Es<ay  on  the  Munio  of 
the  Netherliindu,'  Las  printed  thn^t)  four-port 
ehansonis  fiMin  the  'Canti  Cento  Cinquanta'  (Pe- 
tnioci,  Vt^nico,  1503),  wliich  show  a  decided 
pr«^greai  on  the  musio  of  Dufay'ii  periud  (1380- 
1450).  Some  nmasee  of  Busnols'  are  preserved 
in  the  lilirar%-  of  thf  pontifical  chapel,  and  other 
comno^iitions,  cbietly  for  the  churoh,  in  »  MS. 
in  tue  royal  libmiy  at  "Bnmda,  Many  of  hie 
chansons  are  in  a  MS.  brought  to  light  of  late 
years  in  the  library  at  Dijon.  [J.  K.  S.  H.] 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hamlt,  son  of  John  j 
Butler.  )>rofe88or  of  music.  \\&h  bum  in  London  I 
in  1762.  ilo  received  lii>  early  musical  ediu-a-  I 
tiou  aii  a  churittter  ai  tim  Chapel  lioyal  under  Dr. 
Nana.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  to  study  imposition  under  Plceini, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  be  was  engager!  by  Sheridan  to  com- 
pose for  Drury  Lano  Theatre.  Dilferences 
however  arising,  he  quitted  England  at  the 
ennration  of  bis  engag^eni  and  settled  in 
Edinhnrg^h.  where  lie  established  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  where  he  died  in  iSa^.  Butler 
compoMed  the  musio  far  *  The  Widow  of  Delphi/ 
a  niuisieal  coniudy  by  Kichard  Cumberland, 
J  7 So,  beittdes  many  pieeee  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

BUXTEHUDE,  DnrrsiCS,  »  celebrated  or- 
^Tinist  and  composer,  bom  1637  at  H- :.singor, 
Dt  niiiark,  where  his  father  Johann  visu  organist 
ot  the  Olai-church.  The  father  died  Jan.  3a* 
i'')74,  in  hia  7jnd  year.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  son  received  his  thorough  musical  education 
from  Ua  &ther  or  not.  In  April  t668  he  ob- 
lained  iho  post  of  orL'anlst  at  thu  Marle)i-Kir(  lio 
of  Liibcck— one  of  the  best  and  moeit  lucrative 
in  Gennany — where  hit  adadrable  pkying  and 
promising  abilities  excited  much  attention.  Here 
his  eneivy  and  skill  at  once  found  their  proper 
field.  Ifot  content  with  discharging  his  duties 
at  the  organ,  ho  conceived  the  idiM  <^  instituting 
great  musical  performances  in  connection  with 
the  church  services,  and  iu  1673  started  the 
'  Abendmusiken,*  or  evening  performances,  on 
which  Liiheck  peculiarly  prided  itself.  They  took 
place  annually,  on  the  five  Sundays  before  Chrit^t- 
mas,  beginning  between  lour  and  five  o'dook,  after 
the  aftemo-.n  service,  and  consisted  of  concerted 
pie<  cs  o:  sacred  music  for  orchestra  and  chorus — 
the  iYvmer  improved  and  tho  latter  fonned  by 
Buxtehude— and  organ  performances.  In  8uch 
efforts  Buxtehude  was  well  seconded  by  his  fel- 
low dlisens.  Tlie  miuieal  evenii^  continued 
tliroughout  the  i8th  centur}',  arid  evt-n  into  the 
19th.  Further  particulars  by  them  are  given 
by  Spitta  in  his  'life  of  J.  S.  Bach '  (i.  3  53,  from 
Mdllcr's  'Cimbria  Litterata,*  and  Conrad  von 
HoveIn*s  '  Begliicktem  und  giBcluniickt-f^m  Lii- 
beck');  Mathcson  aku  uieutiaas  them  in  his 
'Vblkommene  Kapellmeister.'  The  best  testi- 
notiy  to  Buxtebttde's  greatness  is  -^^tft^nH  in 


£YBJ>. 

the  fact  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  a  jonraqr 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  that  he  might  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Ltibeck  ooncerta.  la 
fact  Buxtehude  becaine  the  great  munad  oentoe 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  youn^  nni^idsB.' 
fiuckud  around  him.  Amongst  these  was  Nianu 
Bruhn.s  who  excelled  Buxteht^  himself  bodi  is 
composition  and  in  oi^n-playing. 

Buxtehude  ended  his  active  and  deserredl; 
famous  life  May  9,  1707.  His  strength  Uy  is 
his  fn^  organ  compositions  (i.  e.  pieces  not 
founded  on  chorals},  and  generally  in  ioMrv- 
mental  murfe,  pare  and  simple,  and  not  hamA 
on  a  poetical  idea.  These,  though  now  ami- 
quate^i,  are  remarkable  as  the  earliest  Msertio&of 
the  principle  of  pure  instrunienfta]  muw^  wUdi 
was  afterwards  so  fully  <lev  eloped  by  Bach.  lo 
treatment  of  chorales  on  the  oi^;au  Buxtehude 
was  not  equal  to  the  school  of  Padtelbel ;  but  to 
judge  Iiini  from  one  side  only  wotild  be  un^ 
A  list  of  his  publishe<l  works,  corrected  from 
Gerber,  is  given  by  Spitta  ('J.  S.  Bach/  i.  158, 
note).  These  indude  the  '  Abendamrilun'  bm 
1678-87,  and  oocanional  pieces,  xnany  <^  tbca 
published  at  Lubeck  during  his  lifetime. 

BarUer  instramental  compositions  Spitta  wu 
not  able  to  discover  ;  !Matheson  also  CdinpLdi  e  ^ 
that  of  Buxtehude's  clavier  pieces,  in  wlucb  bi> 
prtneipal  strengtii  lay,  few  if  any  exiated.  v 
collection  of  .'>evcn  '  Claviersuiten  *  mentioneii  t>S 
Matheson  ^Volk.  Kapellmeister,  130),  'in  which 
the  nature  and  diaraeter  of  tite  plsnelB  m 
agreeably  expressed,*  exist-  7irnl>a1>ly  only  in  M"* 
In  later  times  fourteen  '  Choral -Bearbeitungoi 
were  edited  by  Dehn  (Peters).  Commer  ('Mraics 
Bacra,*  i.  No.  8),  G.  W.  Korner,  Busby  «HL«i  of 
Music"),  and  A.  G,  Ritter  (*  Kunst  des  Orgel 
s^ielii'),  have  also  publii»hed  separate  ^'^p^j 

BYHD,  Wii.mam  (or  as  his  name  is  pymt- 
times  spelt,  Byrde  or  Bird),  is  supposed  to  h^f* 
been  a  son  of  Tliomas  Byrd,  a  genflaoiHi 
Edward  the  Sixth  s  Chaptl.  The  precise  tb:e 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  the  fact  of  l>i* 
having  been  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  CWbe- 
dral  in  1554,  would  fix  it  at  about  15.3S  (««  * 
petition  for  the  reslomtion  of  certain  obit.*  snd 
benefactionB  which  had  been  seized  under  tli« 
Act  for  the  Supprcf^sion  of  Colleges  and  Hospitals 
in  Du-.iale's  .^t.  Puid't,ed.  hWis).  Wood  tell* 
us  that  he  studied  music  under  Thomas  T&llis- 
In  1563  (aooording  to  the  same  authority)  he 
was  appointed  Organist  of  Lincoln,  which 
he  held  till  1569.  L'pon  the  death  of  Bobeit 
Parsons,  In  that  year,  he  snoeeeded  Urn  « 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapt d  Royal.  In  1 5 75  li^  '» 
Styled  'Organist*  (jCantiaMn  Sacroic),  but  as  ^ 
provision  for  that  offioe  then  existed  hi 
cliafiel,  the  title  wa-s  only  complimentary.  Bp- 
is  thought  to  have  derived  considerable  peo^ 
niary  advanti^es  from  a  patent  granted  to  bin 
and  his  master*  Tallis,  for  the  exclusive  jdvile^re 
of  printing  music  and  vending  music  pspa 
(Ameii,  Typ.  Antiq.  536), 

Byrd's  printed  works  (under  this  patent)  »n 
as  follows <>)  Caotiones  ^/um  ab  aiganaatt 
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a»crae  vocantnr,  quinque  et  sex  parUum  (jointly  ' 
with  TaliL),  1575 ;  (2)  yiaimeA,  Sonets  and 
SoBgi  of  Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  Into  nmaicke 
offive  pirts  (3)  S  nifT^  of  Simdrie  Na- 

tuiDH,  wme  of  Gravitie  and  others  of  Myrth 
(for  3»  4.  5  6  voio«t),  1589;  (4)  Liber 
himuii  Sacranim  Cantionum  quinqne  vocum, 
ti^ ;  (5)  Liher  Secundoa  Sacrarum  Cantionum, 
•te.  1591 ;  (6)  6ndttalia»  ao  Owtionw  Saerae 
lib.  Primus  (for  3,  4  and  5  voices"),  1607 ; 
(;)  GmUialia,  etc.  Lib.  Secuadua,  1610 ;  (8) 
PaJme*,  Bongs  and  SoniMits  (for  3,  4,  5  and  6 
''>iccii  or  instruments)  161 1.  In  adilition  to 
dese  works,  B3rrd  printed  three  massefl  ^pro- 
liablj  oomfKMod  between  the  years  1553  and 
■55^)>  without  date  or  the  name  of  printer. 
He  omtrihuted  to  the  foHowing  works: — 
H)  Musica  Ttanssdpina,  Madrif^ales  trauidated, 
of  foupe,  five  and  six  parts,'  I5><8  ;  (2)  WatMn*S 
llm  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Engli^^hed,  1 590  ; 
(3)  Partheoia,  or  the  Maiden-head  of  the  finst 
Mu53ck  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls 
j6ooj;  {4)  Lei:^'hton'H  Teares  or  Lament.icions 
ofaSorrowtul  Souie  ^a  coUeotion  of  part-iiong>}, 
bf  Ibe  principal  compoMi*  «f  <Im  day),  161 4. 
A  large  number  of  his  vir<,'in;vl  compositionH  are 
cmtta^Md  in  the  so-called  '  Vixffinal  Book  of 
QmMii  E&abe«K*  in  the  Fitivimain  Mmenin, 
<'»mbridge,  and  in  T^ady  NcNnH's  'Virginal  Book,' 
ia  tbs  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Abetvaveim^. 
Boides  the  services  and  anthems  pnnted  m 
laniard's  'Selected  Church  Munck,*  1641,  and 
iJoyce's  'Cathtxlral  Mn.«ic,'  many  others  are  to 
be  fbond  in  M.S.  in  the  Aldricli,  the  Hawkins, 
tad  the  Tudway  Collections.  A  mass  in  D 
mnor,  eilited  by  the  writer,  and  Book  I.  of 
CuiiiuQiaK  8acr»e,  edited  by  the  late  W.  Hors- 
kjt  were  pubUshed  by  the  Muioal  Antiquarian 
Swciety.  The  well-known  canon,  *Non  n  il  as 
l><dQia0,*  is  traditionally  add  to  be  the  compo- 
•tida  of  Byid,  but  it  is  not  ibaad  in  ai^  of  hie 
*ork*.  A  poem  in  Blow's  'Amphion  Anglinis,' 
1700,  ^eaks  of  '  JBizd's  Anthem  in  golden  notes,* 
(cwrred  in  tiie  Vatican,  wUch  nay  bave  aome 
i^tTCDce  to  the  canon  in  question. 

Byid  bved  on  terms  of  intimaqr  with  the  elder 
Fenaboseo,  and  snore  than  once  was  his  liTal  in 
'txU  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  Counterpoint. 
^•Ifdey  {Introd.  1 59  7),  speaJcs  of  one  of  these 
*vutixNia  contentions' ;  and  Peacham,  in  his 
'Compleat  Gentleman*  (ed.  1633,  p.  100),  says, 
'for  innt#?t8  and  tnusirke  of  pietie  and  »levo- 
^oa,  as  Well  for  the  honour  of  our  nation  m 
^  merit  of  the  man,  I  preferre  above  all 
whcT  nur /','  .. ri/j,  ^Ir.  William  Uyii}.  v.honi  in 
that  kind,  I  know  xu>t  whether  any  may  equal.* 


In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  the 
I'>rl  of  Shrewsburj^  Septeniber  19,  i6oa  (pre- 
served among  the  Talbot  Papers  ia  th«  Hanuda* 
ColIe;,'e\  we  have  an  interuHting  pn!t«aj:fe  re- 
specting one  of  Bynrs  part-songs.  Tho  writer 
nays :  *  We  are  trolic  here  in  Court  ;  muoh 
dancing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of  country  d.mccs 
before  the  (Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
pleased  themriih.  Lish  tnnee  are  at  this  time 
most  pleasing,  but  in  winter.  Lullaby,  an  old 
soag  of  Mr.  Bird's,  will  be  more  in  request  as 
I  think.*  The  *  Lullaby  Song  *  is  printed  in  the 
authors  'P^:ilm.>9,  Soiiete  aod  8oiig»  of  Sadnea 
and  Pietie,'  15SS. 

From  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
we  Icam  that  B^d  died  July  4,  1633  ;  and  in 
the  record  of  the  event  he  is  styled  '  A  Father  of 
Mufiicke,'  probably  in  allusion  to  bis  age  and  his 
length  of  aervioe.  If  he  was  sixteen  wlien  hie 
name  appears  as  senior  choriFter  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
must  have  been  eighW  five  years  old  when  he 
died.  Thomas  Tondenu  (who  was  his  scholar), 
in  his  '  Songs  of  3,  4.  -  and  6  Parts,'  i^^n  \  s|>caka 
of  his  '  ancient  and  much  reverenced  uuu>lcr.' 

Byrd  resided,  at  the  end  of  the  l6th  century, 
in  the  )>:irish  of  St.  TTelen,  Bihhoj)^gftte.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  family,  as  we  learn  from  the 
registen  of  that  dmreh.  One  son,  Thomas,  was 
eilucated  to  the  profession,  for  in  1601  he  acted 
as  substitute  £ot  Dr.  John  Bull  as  Oresham 
Profesror, 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blrs^hed  religion,  B}Td  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  heart  a  iU>manh«t.  Some  very  curious  parti- 
culars bearing  upon  this  point  have  lately  Qome 
to  light.  In  a  list  of  |)lace.s  frequented  by  cer- 
tain recusants  iu  and  about  London,  under  date 
1581,  is  the  following  entry:  'Wyll'm  Byred 
of  the  C1kii>i»<  le,  at  his  houso  in  p'rhhe  of  Har- 
lington,  in  com.  Midds.'  In  auoUier  entry  he 
is  set  down  as  a  fiiend  and  abettor  of  those 
beyond  the  sea,  and  is  s-aid  to  be  re>-i<!iug  *  with 
Mr.  Lister,  over  agaimt  St.  Dunstan  s,  or  at  the 
Lord  Padgette*s  house  at  Draightott*  In  the 
'  Proceedings  in  the  Archdeaconry*  of  Fs.-ex,' 
May  II,  1605,  'William  Birde,  Gentleman  of 
the  King's  Hajestie*s  Chapell/  is  'presented* 
for  '  popish  practices,*  but  what  was  his  sentence 
does  not  appear,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  William  Byrd — an  oval, 
in  the  same  print  with  Tallin.    It  was  engraved 

I  by  Vandergucht  for  N.  Ilaym's  '  History  of 
Music,'  which  never  appeared.  One  impression 
only  is  known  to  exist.  (Life  of  Byrd,  M  us.  Ant. 
9>tyc. ;  Cheque- Booh  of  Chapel  Koyal,  Cwid.  Soc. ; 

i  Kimbault,  UiU.  Madrigoliana,)        [K.  H.] 


BABEI4L,  WiLUAM,  the  son  of  a  baasoon- 
plsjrw,  was  bem  about  itipo,  and  instraoted  in 

t'!^plcm^t^  of  mn.*ic  by  his  f:tfhr>r,  and  in  cnm- 
i-«sitioQ  by  Dr.  Pepusch.    He  was  celebrated  for  j 
bis  proficiency  on  the  harfMridund,  and  was  ahm 
*  ,'W)d  ]>^rf'.rmer  on  the  violin.    He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  band,  and  for  aome  youw  cur*  j 


ganist  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advaati^  of  the  rise  and  popularity  of  the 

opera  in  England,  he  wa«  the  first  to  arrange 
the  favourite  airs  as  lessons  for  the  harpeichora. 
In  diis  he  was  highly  aneeearful,  and  his  arrange- 
ments of  'Pyrrhua  and  Demetrius,'  '  ITydiuspes,' 
'Kinaldq,'  etc,  ww  standard  works  of  their 
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claas  at  tlie  begimung  of  tlie  l^ii  century.  Ba- 
bell'g  fame  roMbed  even  to  (icmmny,  where  some 
of  Ills  works  were  printed.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  'Suits  of  the  most  celebrated  Lessons, 
«olIectc<l  anil  fitted  to  the  Harpsichord  or  Spin- 
net' ;  'Twelve  Solos  for  a  Violin  or  Hautboy'; 
'Twelve  Solos  for  the  German  Flute  or  Haut* 
boy' ;  '  Six  Oonoertos  for  small  Flutes  and  Violins,' 
and  other  works  mentioned  in  old  catalogues. 
He  died  at  Canonbury  Sept.  33,  1733,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  organist. 
(Hawkins,  Ni«t. ;  Pn'vntr  Sntirci's.)      [E.  F.  R,] 

BACON,  Richard  Maoksnzis,  born  at  Xor 
wh.  May  1,  1776,  was  anrasieal  critic  of  threat 
acumen,  and  wrote  at  a  time  wluni  F4en,-iMe 
moiical  criticism  was  an  uncommon  thing.  His 
fiitber  was  proprietor  of  tiie  *  Norwich  Moieury,' 
which  he  inherited  from  Lim,  and  iMvjui  atlitd  to 
his  son.  Bichard  began  to  write  for  this  Journal 
at  wventeen,  and  ite  editonihip  wu  tho  standud 
occupation  of  liis  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
musical  men  as  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  the  'Quarterly  Musieid  Ht^rn^e  ttid 
Rr-vicw,'  which  was  the  first  -o  :r7iil  devoted  to 
music  in  England.  The  fint  number  was  iasued 
In  January,  1818,  Hid  U  WM  Ibr  ■ome  tinw  ooo- 
tinned,  as  ita  name  implies,  (juartorly,  but  the 
late  nimfibers  came  out  insularly,  the  Ust  (com- 
pleting the  I0(h  Tolume)  appearing  in  1836.  He 
contributed  musical  notes  to  'Col])iini's  Maga- 
zine,' and  other  periodicals  He  issued  proposals 
for  an  extensive  musical  diotiooaiy,  for  which  he 
is  s.''.id  to  hare  collected  the  materials,  but  it 
was  never  printed.  la  iSiS  he  publisheil 
'The  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,'  a  work  01" 
consldorable  merit,  the  rnateriaLs  of  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  '  Musical  Magazine.' 
He  ehiiniH  the  merit  of  originating  tlie  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  F^tival,  the  finst  celelmitinu 
of  which  was  held  in  1824.  wm  tlio  author 
ef  A  '  Life  of  Pitt,'  a  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,' 
and  of  nnmemuR  political  pamphlets.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  3,  1844.  (/mp.  Diet.  0/  Biog. ; 
PrivaU  Sourtn.)  [B.  F.  B.] 

BATNI,  GiusBPFi;  commonly  known  as  the 
Abb^  Baini,  was  bom  at  Home  Oct.  31,  1775. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
composer  who  had  booomo  Maestro  di  Capella  at 
the  Church  of  the  GiesiL  Giuseppe  received  his 
first  musical  instruoticn  at  the  competent  hands 
of  hin  uncle,  and  completed  his  studies  under  the 
weU-known  Jannaconi,  with  wboa  he  CMne  to  be 
on  tenni  of  y«tj  6km  fHradship.  Shrewd,  «i- 
thusiastic,  Htudioui*  and  devout,  by  tlie  time  of 
hie  entrj  into  Holy  Orders  ho  was  at  oooe  m 
erudite  theologian,  an  expert  murieiaii,  and  an 
accomplished  literarj'  man.  His  powers  of  .issl- 
milation  and  criticism  were  equal  to  his  capacity 
tm  learning;  and  hia  love  fer  antiquity  and  the 
antique  fonns  of  art  was  a«ah!*orbing  as  liis  ta^te 
was  keen  and  his  judgment  true.  Further,  nature 
had  endowed  him  witii  a  beautiftil  baas  voiee 
which  he  h.vl  carefully  cuUiv:iU  .l  With  such 
qualilications  his  reoeption  into  the  Pimtifical 
ehow  WW  eaqr»  ud  eoM  *  moaber  of    hi*  •tto> 


ccttiiioa  to  the  Maiitienihip  was  a  certainly.  Ail 
o(mipoiier  and  MMltro  di  Capella  he  was  alik* 
an  exponent  and  a  rcpres'-ntuii  vc  of  the  (iUl  liomaa 
school  of  the  i6ih  c^lury.  wa^  indeed  A 

cinque-cento  priest  of  the  hi|^er  order  bom  oak 
of  due  time.   For  him  the  sun  of  music  had  begun 
to  set  at  the  dose  of  the  one  period  which  he  loved 
and  understood.  None  of  his  musical  compositions 
have  been  published,  but  one  of  them  at  least  is 
£&moas.    His  'Miserere,'  composed  for  the  Holy 
Week  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  is  the  only 
<me  out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  produced 
in  Rome  which  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
in  the  serv  ices  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  side  by 
side  with  the  two  oalebrated  conqweitioiM  of 
AUegri  and  Baj.    His  first  cobtrilratica  to  tlie 
literature  of  music  was  a  pamjjhlet  evoked  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  directors  of  the  Aocadeaua 
ixdeone  in  Luooa,  who  in  the  year  1806  bestowed 
their  annual  \mzo  upon  a  moti  t  for  f 'iir  choirs 
Mrritten  by  Marco  Santuooi.  as  though  it  were  a 
pradoeticD  of  »  new  order.   Baini  expoaad  tliar 
mistake,  and  cit4;il  a  long  list  of  similar  pii'cew  by 
Antonelii,  Agostini,  Benovoli,  Abbatini,  Beretta. 
and  a  host  m  other  composers,  dating  from  the 
l6th  rrTitnrv  luwnwards,  and  including;;:  one  by 
his  own  master  and  Iricnd  J  annaooni.  His  second 
literary  work  was  an  essay  on  the  identity  of 
Musical  and  Poetic  rhythm.    It  was  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Leu, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  it  tdue 
the  form  of  .niswers  to  no  leB.s  than  sixteen  ques- 
tions propo(»ed  to  him  by  tha  tllusirious  amateur. 
The  subject  was  one  w  ell  calculated  to  display  the 
solid  learnini;  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it     not  to  be  hon- 
oured among  thoaeefibrts  in  which  >hsliiii.iiiii 
and  mysticifm  are  uniUloyed  by  any  trace  of 
practical  result.    But  the  masterpitioe  of  Baini, 
to  whidt  and  for  which  he  was  alike  led  1>y 
temperament  and  fittfd  '  y  power,  i.s  his  great 
monograph  ou  ral'Strina  (^•Memorio  Storico 
critiche,^  etc,  Bome  18 38,  3  vols.  4to.V  A 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.    It  la  bomt^Lhiug 
more  and  something  less  than  a  biogn^tby. 
For  the  details  of  the  life  of  Palestrina  are 
somewhat  scanty,  although  the  account  ot  Lis 
works  is  abaolotely  exhaustive.    Still,  the  por- 
trait of  the  man,  the  loveable  husband,  father, 
and  friend,  the  conscientious  worker,  the  de- 
voted man  of  genius,  the  pure  liver,  and  faithful 
Catholic,  ia  full  and  finished.  Moreover  any  lack 
of  view  into  his  family  interior  is  more  thxm  oom- 
nsatetl  by  tlie  glimpses  we  get  of  cinque-cento 
ie  and  society  in  Boma,  To  enatch  these  fram 
the  materials  to  whidi  lie  had  aooeei,  and  to 
reproduce  without  intruding  them,  was  a  task 
absolutely  congenial  to  the  nature  and  genioa  of 
Baini,  and  he  mut  perfbrmed  it  to  peifeotiaa.  But 
the  book  ia  iu*  valuable  to  the  musical  histotian 
as  it  is  to  the  general  reader.   A  hundred  sub- 
sidiary notioee  of  the  eonposen  of  the  Italias 
school  from  the  days  of  Goudimel  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 7  th  century  are  sown  like  nbellitee  around 
iha  cflBtnl  figuse;  and  it  ishaidly  too  wadt  to 
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my  tliat  in  it  wc  have  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progreMof  Italian  nujHic  from  the  deposition  of 
tbe  Flemings  and  the  e^ablishmcnt  of  a  natiaoftl 
ffhool  to  the  clo«e  of  the  eeelaaiaatical  em  and 
liie  riie  of  upcra. 

Baini  thought  to  pabliah  •  oomplete  edition  of 
the  workii  (if  tlifi  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
cumiaaUy  recurring  enthusiasm,  he  calls  '  II  Prin- 
cipe della  MjuiaJ  But  hHn  ordained  that  he 
ihiould  only  live  to  reproduce  ti  e  man;  and  he 
died  before  he  had  transcribed  and  published 
mn  than  two  volomet  out  of  the  vast  mass  of 
lis  coni{x):*ititm8. 

He  was  as  devoted  to  his  profession  as  he  was 
to  Ui  art;  and  hii  deaUi,  whidi  took  place  on 
3Isy  31,  1844,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  was 
kttributed  to  over  fatigue  arising  from  persistence 
iahis  duties  as  a  confessing  priMt.     [K.  H.  P.] 


BATHE,  William,  a  learned  Irishman,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1553.  He  entered  into  the 
Otder  of  the  Jesuits,  and  leaving  Ireland  travelled 
extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
finally  settled  in  Solan ittnca,  being  appointed 
professor  of  languages  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  publibhed  there  a  philological  work 
called '  Jouua  Linguarum.'  Leaviiig  Salamanca 
he  oame  to  London,  whatv  he  published  some  re* 
ligions  trc.-itises,  and  al^n  '  A  Brief  Introduction 
to  the  true  arte  of  Musick^'  1584.  On  the  title- 
page  he  styles  himaelf  'Studni  at  Ozenford.* 
It  is  d€ilic:iti  d  to  hifl  uncle,  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
Earl  of  KUdare.  A  second  edition,  nnder  tho 
titlo  of  'A  Briefs  Intvodnotion  to  the  Skill  of 
Song,'  was  printed  by  Thomas  Eete  without  date. 
(Hawkiiui,  JIi$i,l  £Ufg^  JtrU,{  Imp.  Did.  of 
liiog.).  [E.  F.  B.J 


ERAXLE  Cp.  271).  The  mn«'c  of  many  Branles,  and  other  old  dances,  is  cr'^''"'"J  Arbeau's 
'Orch' s(.^Ta{>hie'  ^Langrea  2568)^  a  copy  of  which  ia  in  the  British  Museum.    We  c^uote  two : — 

1.  lirimk  dt  ia  tordu 


jiiiiJi'pl.il.JIWJil|i  ■liJ/'liJiflf?SSf 


i 


i 


C. 


The  keynoto  of  the '  natural '  scale,  so  called 
because  it  reqoiras  neither  flats  nor  Hharps 
in  itd  Bijmatnre.  In  Gennan  Skho  it  is  C, 
K%  being  called  Uis ;  but  in  Italian  and  French 
k  MoOled  Ut  and  Do,  th«  fiMner  fron  the  nsme 
preu  it  by  Guide  d'Arezzo.  [Scale.] 

It  is  the  lonk  scale  of  the  Church  tones  or 
Bodes,  lad  in  it  w«ra  written  'Bin'  feite  Burg,' 
'Goit  der  Vatcr,*  '  Jesaia  der  Prc)[)het*;n,'  '  ^■  rn 
Himrad  hodk,'  ai^  others  of  the  earliest  German 
Monies.  IxL  the  16th  oentnry  it  waa  inudi  em* 
plojed  for  dance  tunes,  and  perhaps  on  that 
aecuost  was  known  as  *  il  roodo  lascivo'  (Zarlino, 
11  UoUdi,  '  Hist,  of  Hod.  Music,'  Lect.  3).  In 
BKte  modm  timai  it  has  been  rendered  illus- 
trious among  other  ma.stcrpieof-?  by  Gibbons's 

•  Hcvanna,*  the  J  upiter  and  (J  uiiuur  Symphonies, 
»iui  the  Overture  to  Leonora.  Schubert's  great 
^nii;)lr,ny  and  Handel's  'Dead  March  in  iaol' 
*re  written  in  C  major. 

Ihe  name  of  'C  dhif '  Is  given  to  all  cl«b  when 

•  n\\  jUI     thus  written,  thi^  lino  nn  which 
1^  ft^E  the  clef  mark  stands  being  middle 


C,  andtiMdef  maricitsdf  aooT' 

r.('.i<<n  of  the  lett<.-r  C.     Those  shown  in  the 
eiample  are  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor,  but 
C  d«f  hM  been  used  on  every  line  <d  the 


Horns  and  trumpets  are  made  to  play  the  scale 
of  C,  and  are  written  in  the  score  in  that  key ; 
they  transpose  into  the  key  of  the  piece  by  the 
additiou  of  crooks.  The  drums  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  score  in  the  key  of  0.  with  an 
indication,  nt  thr  beginninf^  of  the  TTiovpinent,  of 
the  key  in  which  they  were  to  be  tuued.  But 
they  are  now  nmnlly  printed  aa  played. 

As  a  sign  of  time  C  stands  for  oommon  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar  \  and  0  for  allabreve  time^ 
with  2  or  4  minims  in  a  bar. 

C/.  is  occasionally  used  in  church  music,  or  in 
instruction  booJu^  aa  an  abhreviation  fnxt  canto 

fenno.  [G.] 

CABALETTA,  also  written  Cadbalktta  and 
Catauttta,  originally  Cavatinetta,  from  Cata- 
TivA,  Ti-^nallyitgnifiea  the •hostfinalouick  move- 
ment oi  an  air.  [W,  H.  C] 

CABEL,  Marie  Jobxphe,  n/f  Dkeulettk, 
bora  at  JAhgn  Jan.  31,  1817.  Showed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  tnlcnt  for  the  piano.  After 
the  death  of  her  father  she  became  acquainted 
with  Gabelt  •  teacher  of  singing,  who  diK»vered 
her  fine  voice,  instructe*!,  and  finally  married  her. 
In  47  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Faris,  and 
first  appeared  nt  the  Caiatenn  dat  Hem.  On 
JlcjenMer'a  leomoamwdtilaea  die  itndled  fat  two 
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yean  in  the  Conacrvatoire,  and  in  39  came  out 
*t  the  Op^ra  Comique  with  great  success.  After 
tirs  vhp  divided  her  tiltie  Ivetwe-n  J'rus«cl«  and 
l^iir!»,  and  iu  1854  apptarud  in  the  important 
and  dittientt  put  of  Catherine  in  the  '  Etotia  du 
l»ord,'  expressly  written  for  Iter  by  Meyerbeer. 
Id  59  he  wrote  for  her  the  part  of  IKnonh.  In 
60  she  played  the  Fi^rlia  del  Reggimento  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  July  14,  and  appeared  in  the 
Shadow  scene  from  Dinorah,  July  28.  In  61  she 
played  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  soon  after  left  the 
boardi.  Her  voice  was  not  large,  but  sympa^ 
thetio  Mid  of  extraoidinary  flexibility,  and  she 
wai »  veiy  61«v«r  aefersM.  [6.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  An  npright  pianoforte 
•bout  six  feet  Mgh,  mooh  in  Togue  from  kmu  after 
the  date  of  Iti  littrodiielifm  eany  in  tide  century 

to  alx>ut  1S40.  A  few  years  later  the  lower 
upright  instrumentib  oblique,  ooUa^  pioeolo, 
eto..  Bad  qmte  •nperaeded  it.  ^e  name  Cabinet 

Pianof(jrte  appeara  for  the  first  time  in  a  patent 
■eeured  by  \V  illiam  Southwell  in  1 807  (patent 
No.  3029),  but  uprig:ht  pianofettea  wiUi  the 
strings  descending  nearly  to  the  floor  instead  of 
only  to  the  atand  or  legs  as  in  the  older  Upright 
Orami  bad  been  previously  suggested  by  Isaac 
HawkinB  in  1800  (patent  No.  2446)  nn  1  Thomaa 
Loud  in  iboa  (patent  No.  3591).  The  bold  step 
ef  invectfaig  the  wreatplaiik  or  tonliigwpiii  Uock, 
which  in  the  Upright  Grand  tv^r  at  the  bottom 
near  the  keys,  but  in  the  Cabmet  was  at  the  top, 
appears  to  nave  bee&  taken  b^  Thomas  Loud,  aa 
in  his  specification  we  find  hiu  wro«tpIank  fixed 
diagonteally  in  the  sides  of  the  case,  the  bass  end 
near  the  top,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve 
length  for  the  bass  strings,  the  treble  end  lower 
4  feet  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular 
MMioa  above  which  mi^ht  be  utilised  for  book- 
shelvpf".  Tn  Sonrhwclls  patent,  which  refers 
Bpeciaily  to  the  aclion  and  damper  movement,  the 
wieatpJank  is  certainly  elevated  horizontally. 
James  Shudi  T?iv»a<l\vo<Ki,  in  some  M^>.  notes 
dated  1S38,  smce  printed  for  private  circulation, 
daaim  a  part  in  the  invention  through  having 
given  a  sketch  for  a  vertical  or  cabinet  pianoforte 
to  'William  Southwell  al>nut  1804.  He  addt)  no 
particnlars,  but  remarks  that  the  new  iaitrumont 
when  introduced  was  fur  a  time  unsuccessful, 
which  is  also  stated  from  another  source  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Womum  (Addross  to  Jurors,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867).  The  further  history  of  this  im- 
portant invention,  which  includes  the  almost 
contempormiieoas  oblique  and  cottage  pianofortes 
is  referred  to  in  Pianoforte,  but  it  has  a  special 
inters  from  the  upright  piano  of  any  height, 
oblique  or  vertically  strnn,'.  having  been  invented 
and  first  produced  in  this  country,  independent  of 
ioreign  suggestion  or  help.  Bea  abo  Conaos 
ThAKO,  Obliqui^  and  PioooU).         [A.  J.  H.] 

CACCTNT,  GiDLfO,  a  native  of  Rome,  known 
also  as  GiULio  Komamo,  bom,  according  to  the 
preface  of  his  own  'Nuove  Mnriohe^'  in  1 558  or 
1560.  He  kani.'d  to  ning  and  play  the  lute 
finom  Scipione  dcUa  Palla,  and  in  1578  removed 
to  Ilai«Doa^  whore  be  mniuiwd  tUl  Ida  death  in 


1640.  Great  as  a  ginger  he  was  gtill  greater  as 
a  tefbtmer  in  nuMC  Though  neither  harmonist 
nor  contrapuntist,  it  was  he  who,  following  the 
lead  of  V.  Galilei,  iiriit  gave  couutenance  ai*d 
importance  to  music  Hbt  ft  nngle  voice.  The 
recitatives  which  he  composed  and  sang  to  tha 
accompaniment  of  the  theorlx},  aiuid  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  the  musical  assemblies  iiiantiin 
at  the  houses  of  Bardi  and  Corai  in  Florence, 
were  a  novelty  of  immense  significance.  They 
were  the  first  attempt  to  make  music  dramatic, 
to  use  it  as  the  expression  of  emotion.  From 
such  small  beginnings  he  proceeded  to  detached 
scenes  written  by  Bardi,  and  thence  to  higher 
flights.  Hie  pastoral  drama  of  Dafhe^  writtean 
by  Rinnodoi  and  aet  to  uurfe  by  Caoeiid  and 
Peri  in  1594,  and  Ktill  more  the  'Eiiridice,  Tra- 
gedift  per  Mnncak'  of  the  same  poet  and  the 
aame  mtH^elaaB  la  1600,  ifere  the  beginninsfs  of 
the  modem  opera.  Other  compositions  -f  Cac- 
cim's  were  the  '  Combattimento  d'ApoUine  ool 
Serpente,*  *Tl  mtto  «  Ceftle*  (^th  Peri),  aad 
'  L''  II- -."xv  T'ifusirhe,*  a  collection  of  ]iiu'lri.:.:i!!i 
and  (^nzone  for  a  single  voice.  'Euhdice'  Iumi 
been  publiahed— but  vHlfli  the  naiiie  of  Ferl 
alone  attachwl  to  it — by  Guidi  (1S63,  8<ro.'). 
Caccini's  daughter  Jb'aAJ«cK8CA  was  celebrated 
both  aa  ft  dbager  aad  oonpoaer. 

CACHUCUA  (Spanish V  An  Andalusian  danoe, 

intrixbired  t/>  the  theatre  by  the  celebrated 
1*  auuy  Elii»ier  m  the  ballet  of '  Le  diable  boiteux,' 
the  music  of  which  is  in  3 --4  time,  and,Gleeely 
resembles  the  Bor.ERO.  Tlie  dance-tune  waa 
origioally  sung  with  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
Of  tha  mgm  of  tha  nanw  aothiiv  certain  ia 
known.  [K  P.] 

CAI>£AC,  Pjebrb,  master  of  the  chori^ten 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentnry, 

rhiirrh  mrnpospr  nf  great  merit  in  his  daj ;  ty^m- 
po»ed  massea  and  motets  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  the  following  eolleetloiis : — 'Quintus 
liber  Motettorum*  (Lyons,  1 543)  ;  '  Oardano'a 
XII  MisBB*  (Venice,  1554);  uid  'Missanim 
HiiileaUum'  (Paria,  155^.  [M.  O.  CL] 

CABENGB.  Cadences  or  (aa  they  are  oftiit 
called)  Closes,  are  the  devices  which  in  musio 
answer  the  purpose  of  stope  in  language.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  certain  chords  succeed  one  another,  the 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  suspense 
or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratify  it  by  & 
chord  which  is  more  satisfying  to  the  ear.  Tbay 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds — the  Per> 
feet  cadence,  the  Imperfect  catlencc,  antl  tha 
Interrupted  oadenoe.  Some  writen  specify  • 
greater  number,  but  tiiit  only  tendt  to  oonftMSoa 
and  misctmcejition.  All  that  in  requisite  is  Ui 
group  the  various  kinds  under  names  which 
mark  tbdr  oonunott  eflRsot.  ^niua  every  eadenoe 
wliicli  can  be  uf-ed  sati^>f:ictorily  to  end  a  move- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  a  Perfect  cadence. 
Every  oadenoe  wbioh  is  broken  away  fnm  at  tlw 

very  moment  when  it  tieemed  to  pronuse  a  con- 
dusion  is  obviously  an  Interrupted  ca<ience:  and 
eraiy  oadenoe  which  withont  producing  the  alSBet 
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oThtanptini  Imfm  tiw  niiid  vauMMi  and 

tipecting  wmething  more  should  be  called  an 
imoerfect  cadenoe.  And  this  oUaeification  Menw 
toflMhtkaD  tlwTHietiaa.  Bfwy  compoasr  in 
^oMbg  feeln  that  certain  cadenoea  are  fitted  for 
pttiahur  places  in  hia  work,  and  endMToun  io 
gi«*niietyinliIatnatiD«ntof  them.  Butitli 
unwiM  to  give  all  these  poarible  varieties  d^- 
aita  titles,  as  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
fdl  stop  in  one  movement  may  only  produoe  the 
effect  of  a  semicoloa  in  ■uttwr,  aoearaSqg  to  the 
oUihre  of  the  work. 

The  ideafl  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cMlenee 
He  two:  first,  that  the  key  be  emphaUcally 
(iefjned ;  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation  roused 
bj  the  doubtful  or  discordant  nature  of  one  chord 
absolutely  satisfied  bgr  ■■olhiar. 
The  simplest  and  most  perfect  manner  of 
obtaoung  these  effecta  ia  the  progreaaion  from 
^— *  to  tonio  iMttmoi^,  m  ia  tiie  example, 
which  ia  theljypaof  illpamet 


Hera  tiie  hey  la  akrongly 

marked  by  the  number  of 
notes  proper  to  it  which  are 
employed,  and  alais  aa  Hcfaa- 
h'itx  has  pointeil  out,  '  by  the  distinct  paamge 
froBi  the  remotest  p&rta  of  the  scale  to  the  oentre 
tilht  ijBtem*  of  the  key,  since  the  dominant 
chord  contains  the  notes  which  are  most  remote 
ia  their  relation  to  the  tonic.  On  the  other 
bad,  the  tonic  chord  in  its  first  position  ia  the 
ady  shatd  efficiently  dedaiTe  to  be  naad  aa  a 
oadanoo;  and  the  dominant  harmony  must  in 
ay  case  be  doubtful  and  inconclusive,  even  when 
ataaadaalk  and  the  eflfect  ia  enhanced  whfli^  aa 
htbe  eTsmple,  a  discord  is  made  u^e  of. 

The  oommoQ  use  of  the  ma^or  third  in  the 
t.^c  cboid  in  tiM  ftuJ  fladffnftft*  of  piecea  in  a 
Elinor  key  is  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  of 
iwiui^  the  key  atroogly,  aa  the  minor  third  ia 
now  flfamra  in  duanaelflr  tfwn  ilia  major  third, 
!  without  the  latter,  especially  in  vocal  music, 
^CQQcloaion  would  not  be  ao  olear  and  inciaive. 

bsld times,  especially  in  drardimnaio,  anoCber 
^wy  simple  form  of  cadence  was  common ;  viz. 
that  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  ia  that  of 
ttamMoaunant  or  4th  of  the  key,  either  major 
r,aibiatbekqroCO— 


These  two  forma  of  the  p^-rfect  cadence  were 
dtttingdshed  as  the  Authtiutic  and  the  i'lagal, 
fr\m  the  two  main  divialana  of  the  ancient 
charch  modes.  The  latt*r  is  not  so  frequently  used 
ui  modem  music,  except  aometimes  for  variety, 
«  t»  feOoir  aome  partiedar  turn  of  romance 
V  sentiment  which  u  expm^ed  in  the  music. 

The  coounoineat  form  of  Imperfect  cadence  is 
hnt  a  reveaaal  of  dominant  perfeet  cadence, 
»f>  that  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  or  5th  of 
the  key  ia  prooeded  by  that  of  the  tonic  In 


OABBNCB.  m 

tldf  oaae  the  eiftet  wiU  eyidently  not  he  eon- 

clusively  satisfying,  because  a  piece  can  only 
oome  to  a  oomplete  stop  on  the  hannony  of  the 
tonio.  Bo,  in  tlie  key  of  G,  the  eadenee-~ 


will  leave  the  mind  onaatiafied,  though  to  a  1 
tain  flKtent  it  prodnoea  tiie  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  conunon  form  of  imperfect  cadenoe  ia 
that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  aupertonio,  or  and  note 
of  the  ioale^  dhcaot  or  in  inventon,  tiivt— 


i 


m 


T 

as  in  Moaart'g  Quartet  in  6,  Now  I— 


and  in  Beethoven's  Yloltn  Sonato  in  G — 


or  the  foOowing  tnm  hia  Symphony  in  C 


T  'f 


When  a  complete  atn^n  or  subject  ia  divided 
into  two  parte  the  flrrt  half  frequently  enda  with 

an  imperfect  cadence,  by  which  the  continuity  of 
the  passage  is  not  affeotod,  though  the  division 
is  sufficiently  mariced. 

The  imperfect  ca<lence  is  also  sometimes  called 
a  half  close,  which  term  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  as  the  fitter  name  of  tlie  twi^ 
both  from  its  form  and  from  the  positian  it 
frequently  occupies*,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  fomi  of  Iuterrupte<l  cadence  generally 
quoted  as  t3rpical  is  that  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  instea<l  of  proceo<ling  to  the 
harmony  of  the  tonio  as  the  mind  is  led  to 

u  a 
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expect,  is  followed  bj  the  chord  of  the  6th  of 
the  key,  or  sub-mediant,  thus— 

But  in  point  of  fiut  this 
givM  but  a  very  small  notion 
of  what  an  interrupted  ca- 
dence really  is.  For  it  can 
only  be  distiBgnished  from  an 
linperfeot  cadence  with  cer- 
tainty by  reference  to  the  context.  The  latter 
ie  a  definite  stop  ooouRing  in  the  natural  course 
of  tile  music,  and  mailing  a  period,  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  passage 
which  it  ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  itself. 
Bnt  the  fianner  it  ea  abrupt  aiid  irregular  in- 
terrujition  of  the  natural  flow  of  ilie  music 
towards  its  anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect 
oadflBoe,  poetponing  that  termination  fat  a  time 
or  altogether  avoidini,'  it.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  moTement  of  the  Scmata  in  C,  op.  ^3. 
BeeUioven  ke^  on  pot^paaiag  the 
in  this  manner— 

H 


Tn  his  later  works  nn  entire  evauon  of  the 
cadence  is  frequent,  as  in  the  first  movement  ot 
the  SMMta  in  S;  op.  109— 

I  p eft  • — •  *      ■  ■  ■-  


Adagio 


Tt  is  a  common  practico  with  writers  of  trea- 
tises on  harmony  to  give  a  stiries  of  chords  pre- 
paratofy  to  the  two  final  one*  which  are  given 
r  Jiove  as  the  jierfect  cmlence.  TIi'k  iiiaktM  it 
louk  as  though  the  treatises  were  meant  to  t«acli 


people  to  make  music  at  so  much  a  yard ;  for  a 
man  who  really  has  something  to  say  in  music 
which  he  feels  naturally  is  only  hampered  and 
worried  with  every  extra  direction  of  the  kind,  . 
which  tdli  him  to'  put  in  00  much  that  cunot 
possibly  mean  anything  because  it  is  everybody's 
property.  A  zeal  musician  only  requires  direo- 
tfone  and  general  principles,  whMi  are  eapatile  of 
considerable  ex^iansion  according  to  the  power  of 
hisgenitM.  TberuleMemeeimply  to  be  thattre- 
latire  to  the  degiee  in  wUdi  tiw  eedenee  b  Anel, 

the  jKis-sage  which  immediately  prece<les  it  must 
mark  the  key  in  which  it  is  made.  The  sense  of 
the  key  in  which  any  movement  it  written  it  of 
extreme  imixirtance  for  the  compn  ht'usinn  of  the 
music,  especially  in  inttrumental  musi(^  and  sucb 
at  deptnot  mncli  upon  iti  Ibrm  of  ooiMtewliQB. 
Hence  a  cadenoe  of  any  finality  must  mark  the 
key  strongly.  Subordinate  cadcokcet,  such  as  oc- 
our  In  the  eooiee  of  the  movement,  espediDf 
apart  from  the  broader  divisions  of  the  move- 
ment, need  not  be  so  marked;  but  if  the  final 
oadenoe  of  the  whole  movemeBt^  or  that  of  an 
important  Bubili%'i8ion  of  a  movement,  is  nmply 
a  couple  of  chords  or  so  immediately  sucoeediag 
a  paoage  in  a  flondgn  key,  the  tense  of  whei^ 
abouts  is  lost,  and  an  entirely  unsatiBfact^iry 
effect  produced  by  the  indecitiTenees  of  the  coQ' 
elusion. 

Tlie  tendency  of  modem  music  has  been  t9 
avoid  full  cadences  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of 
music,  and  when  tiiey  une  neceeeary  to  vary 
them  as  much  n*  po««iblL>.  The  fonner,  because 
frequent  cadences  make  a  movement  into  a  ing' 
mantaiy  ttriee  of  continually  recomnienelD|f  ptt* 
taget,  coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  and 
beginning  again ;  the  latter,  because  the  mind 
htt  become  so  habituated  to  the  fam  of  the 
ordinary  perfect  cadenoe  that  in  a  movement  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  comes  rather  like  a 
platitude.  Besides,  though  fisrm  is  a  great  and 
often  the  principal  element  of  beauty  in  a  more- 
ment,  to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  detitroyt  the  interest  and 
fiethnem  of  the  work.  Motart  marked  the  di- 
viiioBt  of  liit  movementt  very  ttrongly,  but  in 
his  day  the  forms  of  instrumental  music  were  not 
by  any  meant  to  fiuniliar  at  they  nre  now,  and 
thdr  bemg  ttrongly  mariced  wat  necessary  for 
their  due  comprehension.  Besides,  in  Mozart's 
day  people  had  much  more  time  to  ait  down  and 
xett  between  one  action  and  anoUitr  thu  tiiey 
seem  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences  are 
exactly  like  sitting  down  and  retting  when  ooe 
tmie  it  over  ao  at  to  be  fieth  fbr  the  nest  when 
it  makes  its  appearance.  And  the  analopy  gots 
even  further,  ibr  the  movement  in  which  one 
■fta  down  leatt  often  and  leatt  completely  is 
that  which  is  most  like  one  great  action  with 
a  single  princinie  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  dBteoanteted  mffHeni^  dUdi 
are  c-liiffly  recommended  by  their  miftntl  OOB* 
tra8i8  and  relative  proportiona. 

With  regard  to  tlw  porition  of  tiha  diords  va 
the  bar.  tlie  commonest  position  is  tliat  in  wh'''"h 
the  liiud  chord  is  on  the  fizvt  beat  of  the  bar,  or 
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the  strongest  beat  of  all  when  the  bars  are  thrown 
luto  groups  by  the  rapidity  of  the  time  of  the 
movement.  So  that  the  cadence  proceeds  from  a 
chord  without  emphaitiH  to  a  chonl  with  it,  or  in 
other  words,  from  the  unaccented  to  the  accented 
yvtoflhebar;  ai 
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from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  A,  No.  s ; 


iroa  Ui  Qoartei  in  Eb,  No.  4. 

The  next  commonest  pi>«ition  is  to  find  the 
final  chord  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  ia 
equally  ^TUble  into  two  halves^  at  on  the 

third  beat  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
bar  of  six.  Of  both  of  theM  Mozart  makes 
Very  fre<{uent  nae— as  in  the  fizst  movement 

of  the  first  QiKirt- 1,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bo,  the  Rondo  for  pianoforte 
b  A,  and  the  Variations  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
V(TT  often  he  seems  to  use  this  position  with  a 
ttsi'tf  of  \u  Wintr  we.iker  aiul  less  conclusive 
tiuQ  iLat  in  which  ilm  latit  chord  falls  on  the 
lint  beat  of  a  bar,  and  henca  aa  a  kindof  ]Mettdo> 
iiiperfe<"t  ca-lcmce  ;  as  in  the  slow  movement  of 
Quartet  in  D  minor.  No.  2,  which  bt^pns 


tr  
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ete. 


OdsBoes  an  also,  bot  fisr  more  nrcly,  found 

fTu'p\-injj  reversed  positionH.  a.s  in  polonaises, 
wbm  the  last  chord  of  a  cadence,  owing  to  the 
pcctdiar  fhjthmie  eharaeter  of  tlie  movement, 

ntq'Jcntly  falls  on  the  lajit  beat  of  a  bar  of  thne  ; 
M  in  Cb.j.inV  V<  lonaiae  in  C|  minor — 


In  lfamH*s  Bondeau  en  Folonaise,  firom  the 


Sonata  in  D,  the  cadences  ML  on  the  lecond 
beat,  as  in 


where  the  B  and  D  are  merely  8U8pen»iuDB  of  the 
final  chord  of  A— and  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
A  minor,  op.  132,  the  last  chord  of  the  cadences 
in  the  movement  '  Allegro  ma  nontanto^'  falls  on 
the  eeeoad  beat  of  a  bar  of  three 


1^ 


m 
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and  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb^ 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  Uwt  <^ard  fidb  on  tiae 
hurt  bei^  of*  bar  " 


ao  that  in  point  of  &el  tiie  greatest  antiiorities 

may  be  quottd  to  justify  cadences  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  bar ;  but  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stances are  deddedly  exoqitiona],  and  oan  only 
be  joetifiable  when  vie  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  very  marked  peculiaritieo  of 
rhythm  or  a  very  strong  emotional  character. 

[O.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA  in  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourit^h  of  iniletinite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
hium  note  imnieUiately  preceding  a  doee  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  ooooppring  the  position  of  fuU 
stop  either  to  an  entire  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seized  the 
oyfiortimity  aftorchxl  by  the  fhord  of  6-4  on  the 
dominant  immediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  aa  aria  or  seena,  to  show  «^  the  flexibility, 
rompafg,  and  exjire^sive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
the  highest  advantage ;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediately  afterwards,  the  andienoe 
nii^'lit  )iave  the  impression  of  ai»toniHhmeot  fipsih 
in  their  minds  to  urge  them  to  applause. 

Tlie  idea  thus  oiipnated  spread  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  in  course  of  Ume  its 
character  has  changed  considerably,  though  the 
flouiish  of  which  it  is  composed  is  still 


it! 
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conspicuous  feature.  In  instrumental  musio  it 
fulfils  a  peculiar  offioe^     it  is  ft«qiNBilj  inlro* 

duoed  where  a  pause  in  the  more  im])ortant  matter 
of  the  movement  is  desirable,  without  breaking 
off  er  allinring  tlie  miiidt  of  tho  andieaoe  to 
wander.  Thus  it  occurs  at  points  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  been  worked 
to  Meh  ft  heat  tliat  it  is  neossisry  to  pause  a 
little  before  reluming  to  the  h-vd  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  themes,  as  in  Liut's  'Rhapeodio 
HoBgroiso*  ia  A,  and  Glio|iiB*t  *KoCtanios*  lik 
7  minor  and  Cf  minor.  Chopin  uses  them  fre- 
qomtly  when  the  main  business  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  clooe, 
which  follows  immadifttily,  baiiig  too  alvopt. 
At  other  times  it  (xscun*  as  a  connecting  link 
between  two  movements,  or  between  an  iutru- 
ductioQ  and  Iho  movement  fallowing  it»  wlisre 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  pause 
a  while  on  some  preparatory  chord,  and  not  to 
oommenoe  serious  operations  before  the  minds  of 
the  audience  have  settled  to  the  proper  level. 

Specimens  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the 
workt  of  many  great  mastero— e.g.  BeelluyTeiii's 
Sonata  in  £b  (op.  37,  No.  i),  Adagio:  Sonata 
pathetique ;  Variations  in  F  (op.  34) ;  Brahms's 
tJooftto  in  F|  (op.  2,  last  movanent) ;  Mendela- 
•oliii*a  'Lobgesang,'  oamatetaag  tin  first  movo- 
ment  with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  vocal  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  vooal  pieoo 
already  spoken  of,  is  that  which  it  is  customary 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
oerto  for  ft  solo  instmnunt.  like  ito  Tocal  pre- 
decessors the  cadenza  usually  starts  fi"om  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  on  the  dominant,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  dose  of  tho  movemeat,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per< 
former.  Such  cftdensas  m*jr  oooor  either  in  the 
first  or  last  movement^  ain  ofn  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  iu  Bee- 
thoven's in  G.  With  regard  to  their  form  there 
is  absolutely  no  rule  at  all.  They  should  contain 
manifold  allusions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  shoidd  be  either 
brilliant  or  very  ingenious ;  containing  variety 
of  modulation,  but  rather  avoiding  progrsirions 
which  have  been  predominant  iu  the  movement 
itself;  and  the  more  they  have  the  character 
of  ftbimdonment  to  impulso  the  better  they  are. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  the  cadenzas 
for  improvisation,  and  certainly  if  the  frenzy  of 
iaiplistioii  ooold  bo  tnwled  to  oomo  ftt  tiw  nght 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 
tho  ■tnatioii.  Moreover,  it  It  ehiefly  in  the 
sense  of  their  Tx'ing  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
special  capacities  that  they  are  defensible^  fat  as 
nr  as  the  composer  is  oonooniid  th*  Dovomnt 
generally  offers  full  opportunitlM  for  duplfty  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  reason, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  cadenzas  will  yet 
die  out.  And  as  the  art  of  improvisation  is  for 
various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 
pcobftUj  beooflM  haUtnal  te  owapoiwi  to  irrito 


tr 


their  own  cadenzas  in  full,  as  Beethoven  has  doos 
in  the  Eb  Conovfcv  ftftd  Solmmaini  in  his  A 

minor  Concerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  cadenzas  fur  his  other 
ooooertos  and  for  Honrt's  D  minor ;  and 

are  published  separately.    Many  famous  miai> 
cians  have  supplied  the  like  for  rlswiral 
oertoe,  Moodialas  for  Peothowa's^  and 

for  Mozart's. 

The  indication  for  »  catlenia,  when  not  wxitta 
oat  in  foU,  is  »  pftoto  or  for* 
mata  indicating  its  com- 
menoemoit,  usually  over  a 
rest  in  the  solo  part,  and 
over  the  last  note  in  each  of 
the  orchestral  parts  ;  auother 
j)au»e  over  a  fliake  iu  the 
solo  j>art  indicating  its  close. 
The  exiuniile  \»  t.tketi  fn)iu  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  C  uiinor,  pianoforte  part.  (C.H.H.P-j 

CAECILIA,  ft  Gemiaa  ttnukftl  periodieal 

conducted  by  an  association  of  scholars,  sit 
critics,  and  artists,  started  by  Gottfried  Webcr 
in  1834,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Schott.  U 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  lasted  till  184^ 
and  forms  a  series  of  37  volumes  of  4  nos.  escL 
Weber  conducted  it  till  his  death,  at  the  ioUi 
vol.,  and  was  succeeded  hj  Delui,  who  ooatimawt 
editor  till  iis  discontinuance  in  consequence  of 
the  political  troubles  of  1848.  By  its  opeoiof 
prospectus  Cftsdlift  was  intended  to  bo  not  so 
much  a  rctruliir  periodical  as  a  ct-^llection  of 
original  articles  of  permanent  interest,  end  a 
meoiom  fat  tlM  exdutngo  of  iHewi  and  opiaioss 
on  art.  It  contains  junperH  on  the  theory  <'f 
music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and  Bsthetici, 
reviews  and  Bolaoei  ^raorie  and  twtisesqft  As 
art.  The  earlier  numbers  also  contained  tales 
and  poems,  and  other  light  pieces.  Amoagit 
the  theoretical  artidos  of  moat  Taluo  are  tkois 
on  the  compensation  of  organ  pipes  (xi.  i8i-aoi) 
and  on  the  production  of  aliquot  tones  in  resd 
pipes  and  clarinets  (xii.  l),  both  by  W.  Webar; 


on  the  voice  (i.  Si 


iv.  157  and  339^ 


by  Oottfrie<l  Welder;  an  account  of  the  eipen- 
meuts  of  Joh.  Mailer  on  the  formation  of  the 
▼oioo  (xiL  1^,  by  ITMwr;  on  oqoal  tanpaa* 
ment  (xxvi.  1 37),  and  on  measurements  of  tones 
and  of  temperament  (zxi.  117),  both  by  Kiese- 
wetter;  and  on  thevaloe  of  notes  and  the  length 
of  string  necessary  to  prodtice  them  (xriv.  91)1 
by  Krieger.  Among  the  historical  papan  ^ 
bo  named  thoaa  on  tiie  literatnra  and  mMsryof 

by  Anton   Schmid  (xxi-xxvii) — chieflT 


music 


notices  of  ancient  Misii.  in  the  Vienna  Ubcsiy: 
also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Focht  on  ^Sa»  mutal  eai> 
lections  of  Vienna,  interesting  for  its  descriptioM 
of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the  GoseUschaA  dtf 
Musikfreunde  (xxiii.  40) ;  semal  oomam^ 
tions  by  Dehn  on  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the  In 
library  (xxii.  166.  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17);  eritiesl 
papers  by  Gottfried  Weber  on  the  authsBtidty 
of  Mozart's  *  Kequiani*  (iiL  305.  iv.  257.  v.  337. 
vi.,  viii.  128,  ix.,  x.,  xiv.  147.  xx.  279).  writ^ 
with  unnecessary  violence  and  personaUty,  sad 
iiaoa  anpanadid  bf  tha  pidiUeMiMi  of  thi  «»• 
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gtaal  score.  In  addition  to  tho  autbore  named, 
articles  were  fiirtuj»lkMl  by  RoohliU,  Chladnl, 
Fink,  and  von  Driebflfg;  aaii  the  whole  formed  a 
■»"."i!!;rible  rt-cord  of  the  progress  of  the  h-pt'irieal 
tuid  ihetutsUcal  departments  of  mutdc  during  a 
qiurtar  of  •  eantvy.  The  prtetical  portion  of 
the  art  waa  not  po  well  represented.  In  fact 
the  ^reai  otuvement  b«|gun  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
emmed  on  by  SchamMm,  Chopin,  and  otbM%  not 
only  received  tm  rw*"v{:p^rttii<n.  but  waa  treated 
witli  a  certain  cuvert  hostility,  and  with  the 
eotwUat  obtmsionof  Ml  obtoloto  and  vKBggented 
worship  of  Mozart.  In  the  first  volume  tho 
publication  of  a  mass  by  the  Abb^  Vogler  (died 
i9i4')  «M  haitod  a«  aa  mrent.  and  reviewed  with 
laburiouB  care.  In  the  list  of  publicjitioiis  of  tho 
year  ooataioed  in  the  a  jib  volume  scarcely  any 
uentioii  is  made  of  the  worin  of  either  of  the 
oompoaers  named  above ;  and  the  notices  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  salon  xnusio  and  in- 
struction books,  chiefly  those  lasued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine.  MeiuMsMhn'e  'St. 
Paul*  (produce*!  l'^.^4)  is  only  cDn^orilv  men- 
tioD«<i,  Chupin  is  rarely  tiauie«l,  and  .Schuuuuai 
ao*  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he  had 
composed  nianr  of  hb  very  gTf^  ih'Hf  w^rk^  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Caecilia  are  of  more  value 
thaa  thd  kter  oaee  iat  nferenoe  to  practical 
miuic.  [A.  M.] 

CAECILIAN  SOCIETY.  This  society  was 
inelitnted  in  1785  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weekly  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
hvmrts  and  antheius,  but  Hubsequentfy,  having 
sotu^  instrumentallBUi  amoug  them,  they  united 
for  the  perfomiauce  of  sacred  works  on  a  more 
extendtd  scale,  and  esjKVMnlly  nf  Uandel's  ora- 
Vorioa.  In  1791  an  organ  rrected  in  the 
■oeiety*s  room  in  I'Viday-etreet,  and  after  meetia^ 
TMastertrs*  Hall,  Painters'  Uall,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  tlie  Paul's  Head,  they  obtained  the 
aae  of  Albion  Hall.  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  (]:-m  itntirin  of  tho  8<,)ciety  hi  T^6i. 
Among  the  works  pcrfonued  were  all  Handel's 
etaterae  aad  aeenlar  oompooitions,  Haydn's  'Ore- 
atiun'  and  'Seasons,'  Mozart's  and  Havdn'a 
masses  and  Mendelsw>bns  *  Elijah.'  W.  Kus- 
•all,  eoaaetiaie  otgaaist  to  the  Fonndliiig',  own- 
po#t-tl  f'>r  the  society,  of  which  be  was  a  member, 
•The  BedemptloQ  of  larael'  and  the  'Ode  to 
Miuie»*  the  words  of  the 'ktlerbssng  supplied  by 
Mr.  Vincent.  John  Nightingale,  Hnssoirn  sue* 
ccaaor  at  the  Foundling,  who  became  organist  to 
the  society,  also  composed  a  work  for  perform- 
«BOa  by  the  members.  For  maa^  join  tiie 
society  gave  the  only  performances  of  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  could 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  theatres 
of  Covent  (j'anlen  ati  l  Hr  irv-  Lane),  and  its 
work  may  be  said  Ui  iiuve  been  taken  up  by  the 
SMtad  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  founded  a 
ftw  years  In  f  ri  the  dissolution  of  the  older 
ttody.  The  hrnt  rondoctoT  of  the  Society  was 
Hr*  Ytncent,  an  amateur,  who  lUled  the  olilee 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  he  wna  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  place  was  taken 
feyUaowBMn  JflMphWellnr.  Mr.Sboubridge 


was  the  last  conductor.  Among  the  earlier  mem- 
l^ers  were  some  profesisional  iiiufiicians  who  after- 
wards became  famous,  aad  who  when  they  had 
left  its  ranks  frequently  rfnt>»'  to  a^iiat  in  ita 
performances.  The  bo(  itty  was  almost  entirely 
self-iuppoitiBg,  and  the  tickets  of  admission  t<> 
the  concert*  WflM  given  bj  the  BMOilMn  to  their 
friends.  [C.  M.] 

Ci¥)SAK,  Jdlius.  M.D.,  of  an  ancient  family 
ot  Rodwster,  mas j  of  whom  are  interred  ia  the 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amatenr  comjwsrr  in  the 
1 7th  centuty.  Some  catches  by  him  appear  in 
the  ooUeotlaa  entitled  'Hie  PleaMnt  HuaioAl 
Oompenina.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

C-^AR,  aU<t$  William  Smvgergill,  uas 
the  composer  of  some  songs  published  in  '  Select 
Mttsiaall  Ayvsa  aad  Dialoguei^  1653.  and  other 
odUeotioviof  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAFARO,  Pabqdale,  otherwise  CAFFARO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFARELLI,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1708. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  scientifio 
career,  but  hia  Lient  towards  mubic  showed  itself 
too  strongly  for  omtniwliction,  and  ho  was  en- 
tered at  the  Conservnt  ri  0  deila  Fietk  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Leonardo  Leo.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  became  Maestro 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Ni^pleSp  and  in  time 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  as  well.  He  died 
in  1787.  Grace,  pority  of  style,  and  poverty  of 
invention  were  tM  ohaiaoterisdoe  of  his  work. 
The  following  are  among  his  best  known  pro- 
ductions;— C^torio  per  I'lnvenzione  deUaCrooe; 
Naples  1747.  Ipecnmestra ;  Naples  1751.  La 
l)ibf:itta  di  Dario ;  1756.  Antigono;  1754. 
L'Inceadia  di  Troia;  Nutles  1757.  Cantata  a 
tre  vod  per  festeggiare  il  giomo  natalido  di 
Sua  Maestk;  Naples  1764.  Arianna  e  Teseo; 
1766.  Cantata  a  tre  voci,  etc.,  etc.;  Naples 
1766.  II  Cresco  k  Turin;  1768.  Giustizia  pla* 
cata;  1769,  Guttata  a  piii  voci  per  la  Traae> 
lazione  tli  pangtie  di  8.  Januario  ;  Naples  1769. 
L'Oiimpiade ;  Naples  1769.  Antigono,  reset  to 
fresh  mntie;  1770.  Betulia  liberate.  II  Figluolo 
pro<ligo  raweduto.  Oratorio  on  S  Ant  nio  of 
Padua.  II  Trionfo  di  Uavidde,  Oratorio,  la 
•dditioa  to  these  there  are  in  eiislence  bgrOifiuro 
many  pieces  of  church  music,  consi-^ting  of  masses, 
psalms,  motets,  eta,  of  acknowledged  merit.  An 
'Aiam*  ftr  5  vokee  by  Iiia  »  indnded  in 
KoveUo'i'KtiwiUiamMiidfi.*  LB.H.P.] 

CAFFARELLI,  Gaeta NO  Majorano,  detto, 
was  bom  at  Bari,  Naples,  April  16,  1703.  Hia 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  oppo««d 
his  son's  inclination  for  music  at  the  expense  of  his 
ordinary  taaka.  Gaetano  how  ever,  by  his  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  the  musical  services  in  a  certain 
chapel,  soon  attracted  tho  notice  and  fisvonr  of 
Cafaro  or  Caflaro  (.see  above).  This  artint,  rrrog. 
nising  the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued  huu  trom 
the  toil  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  igaonal 
parents,  sent  liirn  to  Norcia  to  be  prepared  for 
the  career  of  an  evirato,  according  to  we  barba* 
souaciutomof  thoMdaj9;  and,  upon  his  return, 
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gave  him  in  his  own  house  elementary  instruction, 
in  reading,  writing,  and  music.  When  sent  to 
ftiulv  at  Naples  under  Porpora,  the  jjraterul 
youth,  as  was  nut  unusual,  called  hiiimelf  CafFa- 
relli,  in  remembrance  of  hia  first  protector.  It 
is  of  thia  extraordinary  nnger  that  the  story  is 
told  that  be  was  kept  by  old  Porpora  for  five  or 
aix  yflintothe  unintMnipted  and  unvaried  study 
of  one  page  of  anraiMt ;  and  that,  ^  the  end  of 
this  time,  he  was  diimiiMd  with  thssa  words, '  Go, 
my  son :  I  have  nothing  more  to  teach  you. 
You  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Eurc^e.*  Whether 
Corpora's  object  in  this  system  was  to  seeora  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion 
could  not  be  otherwise  gained,  or  to  humble 
the  boy's  pride,  whSoh  was  fnorcliiiate— whether 
the  story  be  true  or  fal  o,  certain  it  is  that, 
Mocndiag  to  all  competent  authorities,  the  sugera 
whom  he  eent  forth  hito  fhe  world,  Fkrinelli, 
Caffarelli,  etc.,  were  superior  to  any  that  preceded 
or  followed  them.  His  valedictory  word«,  in  any 
OMO,  were  fll  calcnlated  to  dieok  tiie  pride  toA 
presumption  which  made  Caffarelli,  throughout 
m  career  of  marveUous  succe^  always  ridiculous, 
always  odioin.  and  always  a  eontrasfc  to  the 
modf  st  FrvrineUi.    In  1 724  he  hin  d*5but 

at  liome  in  a  female  character,  as  watt  usual  for 
aopnaists,  when  hie  heaudfbl  vdee,  perfect 
method,  and  handsome  fac^,  procured  huu  hia 
first  triumph.  He  now  easily  obtained  engage- 
ments, and  sang  with  similar  sucoess  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy  until  1728,  w)\cti  he 
returned  to  Rome.  Here  his  succesa  waa  more 
brilliant  than  before,  and  than  that  of  any 
previous  sincror.  He  was  courteti  by  the  iM-Lr^n'st 
society,  and  m  one  of  his  very  numerous  '  bonnes 
fbrtimM'  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  had  to  escape  by  passing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistern  in  a  garden,  where  he 
oaught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  After  this  he  went  alwut  every- 
where protected  by  four  bra  vo«  from  the  vengeanco 
of  the  husband.  He  left  Rome  safe,  however,  in 
1730  ;  and,  after  8in;i,'ing  in  other  places,  arrived 
in  London  at  the  end  of  1737.  liere  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  on 
Jan.  7,  173^,  in  the  principal  character  in 
Handel's  VFaramondo,'  and  in  'Serse'  on  April 
15.  He  also  sang  the  part  of  Jason  in  Pescetti's 
*  La  Conquista  dd  vello  d'oro'  in  the  same  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  again ;  and  it  ft  said 
that  during  all  his  stay  in  London  he  was  never 
in  good  health  or  voice.  He  doea  not  efipear  to 
have  fulfilled  the  expectation  that  his  coming 
had  created.  He  now  returDe<1  to  Italy,  and 
passed  through  Xmin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Ykieaoo, 
and  Venice,  in  a  triumplial  progress.  At  Turin, 
when  the  Prince  of  Savtjy  told  CafTarelli,  after 
imusinff  him  neatlv,  that  the  princess  thought 
it  hardly  posmle  uiat  any  singer  oould  pleaae 
after  Farinelli,  'To-night,'  he  replied,  '.she  shall 
hear  two  Farinellis ! '  \Yhat  would  have  been 
tiioaght  of  this  answer  hy  tiie  lady  who  onoe 
exclaime<l  in  deliriouH  exciteineut  "  nnrj  God, 
and  one  FarineUiT  At  Naples  he  excited  the 
wOdaat  enthosiaem.  'While  he  wm  ringing  there 


he  was  told  of  the  arrival  of  Girj.iello,  whom, 
as  a  possible  rival,  ho  was  mo^t  anxious  to 
hear  and  fsitiuiate  for  hiniself.  He  posted  all 
the  way  U)  Koine,  arrived  in  time  for  tb« 
opera,  and  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.  After 
listening  attentively  to  Gizziello's  aria  di  entr«^ 
be  could  not  master  his  emotion;  but,  nsiog 
from  his  seat,  <  v  laimed  'Bravo,  bravimimo, 
Gizziello!  £  CaSar^  chi  te  k>  dice!'  and  iied 
precipitately  from  the  theatre.  Throwing  himMlf 
into  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  back  to  Naj  le^, 
and  found  he  had  barely  time  to  drees  and  sp> 
pear  at  the  open^,  where  his  absenee  had  abea^ 
be€-n  remarko<l.  In  1740  he  retumeii  to  Tt-moe, 
where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than  any  singer 
had  reoeiTed  befiwe,-- Soo  sequins  ( »  £385),  m  1 
a  l>enefit  of  700  sequins  (  — ^'335").  for  a  seaa-ai 
of  three  months.  He  reappeai«d  at  Turin  uk 
174^),  andflien  at  FletenoeatidMilaii.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Dauphine  he  went  to  Pari*  in 
1750,  and  sang  at  several  concerts,  where  iie 
pleated  ae  mneh  as  he  astonidied  the  eritics. 
Louis  XV  sent  him  a.  jin  sent  of  a  snuff  box  ;  but 
Caffarelli,  observing  that  it  was  plain,  showed 
the  messsngCT  who  tMmm;ht  it,  one  of  the  gentle 
men  of  the  coiu^,  a  drawf  rf^ill  of  splendid  boxeit 
and  remarked  that  the  worst  of  them  was  finer 
than  the  gift  of  the  King  of  FnuMse.  'If.'ssid 
Iw.  'lie  biMlsentme  hi-^  portrait  in  It!'  *Thit,' 
replied  the  gentleman,  'is  only  given  to  am- 
basnden.*  'Well,*  was  the  reply,  'and  sU 
the  ambassadors  cf  t^:e  wnrl !  would  not  make 
one  Catiarelli  I'  Thin,  when  repeated,  made  the 
King  laugh  heartily ;  but  the  DanpUiie  sent  for 
thr  -linger,  and,  giving  him  a  pasqxirt,  said — 'It 
is  signed  by  the  King  himself,  —  for  you  a  great 
honour ;  but  lose  no  time  in  using  it,  for  it  ie 
only  good  for  ten  day*-- '  Csifrarclli  left  Franc« 
in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had  not  gained  hisexpenio) 
there.  Stories  alwut  him  are  innumerable :  Mo* 
tastasio,  in  one  of  his  kttera,  k'Hs  an  amtisinjf 
one,  according  to  which  the  interveitliou  of  Tea, 
the  colebratod  einger,  alone  saved  him  from  e 
duel  at  Vienna,  provoketl  by  his  arroganOO  end 
folly.  At  the  age  of  sixty  five  he  was  etiB 
singing ;  but  he  ha^l  made  an  enormous  fcniune, 
had  purchased  a  dukedom,  and  built  at  Santo 
Dorato  a  palace,  over  the  gate  of  which  hs  j 
inscribed^  with  his  usual  modesty,  'Anipliiou 
Tliebas,  ego  domum.'  A  commentator  aiidsd 
'Ille  cum,  sine  tu !'  It  will  be  inferred  from  tbs 
above  that  he  wae  the  rival  of  Farinelli,  to  whom 
by  some  he  was  preferred  as  a  singer.  He  ex-  | 
celled  in  slow  and  pathetio  airs,  as  well  as  in  tbs  1 
bravura  style;  and  was  unapprooched  both  !a 
bMuty  of  voioe  and  ia  the  parfectian  of  bis 
shake  and  chromatie  aedea.  He  is  sud  to  1a**  , 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  embellish-  | 
meat  in  quick  movements.  He  died  in  i/Sj*  : 
having  Idfl  wealth  and  his  dnlcedoin  to  hk 

neJ1hev^  .  [J.  M.]  ' 

CA  I RA.   The  earliest  of  French  revolntion- 
arv  songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct.  5i  '7^» 
when  the  Paridaoa  anreliad  to  YersuUes.  The 
wortlfl  were  snggested  to  a  street-singer 
Ladr^  by  General  La  Fayett^  who  remsWllXW" 
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FraaUin'a  favourite  wving  at  each  progren  of 
tlM  American  imiurrectioii.   Tt»  budMi  of  llw 

WODg  was  then  foil 

*  Ah  I  9a  ira,  q&  ira,  9a  ira  I 
Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  mim  eaww  r^te : 

All  1  <;.•»  ira,  (;h  ira,  <;a  ira  ! 
MaljjTe  les  uiutins,  tout  rt-is'^sira.* 

At  a  later  period  the  burdeD,  though  niore 
firodoosi  WM  Inidly  nan  llMMo■l^— 
'All  I  9»      9a  ira,  9a  ira  1 
Les  aristocrat'  k  la  lanteme ; 
Ah  {  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira  I 
Laa  atitloenil^  m  l«a  p«d>».* 

The  tune — the  length  and  compaaa  of  which 
•how  that  it  waa  not  oompoaed  lor  the  aong — was 

the  pffodnetfon  of  a  oerWn  Bfeoar  or  mcourt, 

a  si(Ie-<lruin  player  ai  tijr  Opera;  and  as  a  contre- 
daoM  waa  orijginalljr  yery  popular  under  tho  title 
of 'OariUonnatiiHttL* 
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[G.C.I 

CALAH,  Jonx,  bom  1758,  waa  orfrnnist  of 
Peterborough  Cathednd  ill  wm  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  cnmpoeed  some  cathedral  ni 
•till  in  use,  and  died  Aug.  4,  i  79S.  [^W.H.Jd.j 

CALANDO  (Tta).>,  (Brnhdshing,  i.«.  in  tone ; 

C^inivalent  to  m  i n'lendo  or  decn9€$wio,  and 
oftea  anNOciatnd  with  rUardatulo.  [(«.] 

CALASCIONE  or  COLASCIONE  (Ital.; 
!F^.  C«laehon).  The  name  of  a  fingerboard  instni- 

irient  of  the  lute  kind  Ix^longing  to  Lower  Italy. 
The  calaacione  is  strung'  with  two  catgut  stringi 
toiMd  a  fifth  apart.  The  Ixxly  of  it  is  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  lute,  but  it  is  rtlativily  Bin.allcr 
towards  the  neck.  Of  all  fingerlM)ar(l  itiHtruinents 
the  calawrione  is  nuwt  like  Uie  NFR  (vocalised 
l>y  different  interpreters  a«  nofre,  nefrii  <>r  r:<■f'•^^ 
<rf  the  old  isgyptian  muuumeutii ;  but  it  would 
\m  *  bold  hypotOMis  to  derive  the  modem  instru- 
irf'^nt  from  cm©  t!"t*d  in  ^'l]rh  rfrnntf  nTiticj'iitv, 
the  iun^- nocked  ilgypuan  lutu  havuig  XnMa 


depicted  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty — accord- 
iaf  t»  Horr  Lepriua  aaterior  to  3000  b.o. 

The  strings  of  the  cjilasciune  are  touched 
a  plectrum,  rarely  by  the  fingers.    The  fiiiger- 
board  has  frets  of  iroxy.    Ahoni  1767  the 
brothers  Cola  were  noted  perfacnien  on  it  |Bm 

Bandoka]  [A.J.H."] 

CALDARA,  Antohio,  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1678,  where  he  studied  fmuie  imder  Legreial. 

He  remainrd  f  r  many  years  a  Himple  singer  iu 
the  Ducal  Chapel  of  S.Marco,  but  was  in  1 714  ap« 
pointed  Haeetro  di  GappeUa  at  Mantua.  Thonoe 

in  1718  he  went  U)  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  made  him  one  of  his  vice  chapul- 
masters.  In  1738  hentumed  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1768, 
These  are  the  dates  in  his  career  which  are 
given  by  P'etis.  and  whioh  he  defends  against 
Gerber  and  Autoine  Schmidt,  who  say  that  he 
died  at  Vienna  in  1736.  He  was  a  laborious 
composer  both  for  the  church  and  the  stage. 
But  hi»  worth  is  hardly  equal  to  his  fecundity. 
A  certain  sulamnitv  of  manner  in  some  measure 
redeems  his  church  music;  but  his  opens  are 
ea*<entially  of  that  order  which  when  once  laid 
aside  are  laid  aside  for  ever.  He  wrote  no  leas 
than  69  operas  and  oratorios,  and  dramatic  com- 
positions in  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
catalo^me  of  his  church  music  is  equally  lengthy, 
and  includes  a  number  of  cantata  on  sacred  sub* 
jects  for  one,  two,  and  three  Ydces^  with  elabo- 
rate orchestral  aocompani ments.  |  E.  H.  P.] 

CALIFE  DE  BAGDAD.  Opera  in  one  act, 
words  by  Sunt- Just,  music  by  Boieldieu;  pro* 

drffd  Jit  the  Ojx'-ra  C'-i'iui'ine  Sryit,  t6,  1800, 
aud  atiii  a  lavuunte,  alter  many  hundred  repre* 

m 


OALL,  LmramD  ds,  bora  in  1779  x  n  gaftar 

player  and  rnTny  nvcr  of  harmonious  and  pretty 
part  sonp«,  vsLicii  were  greatly  iu  fatiliiuu  in 
Germany  at  the  W^dnning  of  uie  century,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the '  Manner 
Gesangvereinc '  in  that  (X)untry.  Some  pleasing 
spei-imens  will  Ix;  found  in  'Orpheus.'  De  CjJI 
it*  ul  n  known  for  his  instruction  book  for  the 
guitar.    He  died  at  V  leaiia  [G.] 

CALL  CHANGES.  Ringers  are  said  to  be 
ringing  call  changes  when  the  comitictor  calls  to 
each  man  to  tell  him  after  which  Ix  ll  lie  in  to  rinij:, 
or  when  the  men  ring  changes  with  iiia  order  iu 
which  diey  are  to  ring  written  out  before  them. 
When  such  chanc***  ftrf»  riin<»,  each  c'lango  is 
generally  struck  consecutively  from  ten  to  a 
hoadred  timet.  [O.A.W.T.] 

CALLCOTT,  JoBor  Wall,  Mas.  Doa,  was 

bom  November  ao,  1766,  at  Kensiucrt^m,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder  \\  hilst  a  school-boiyheha<l  frequent 
opportimif  ii  -  m|  <  xainininiif  the  organ  at  K-  n-iivT- 
ton  church,  aud  liaviug  formed  an  ac({ua nuance 
with  the  organist  became  a  constant  visitor  to 

♦'v  offrftn-lofk  on  Simdav'^  ThtTc  hf  nnjuirfHl 
iiu  iuiuwledge  of  the  rudiments  ot  mujiic.  iiis 
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intention  wm  to  follow  the  profession  of  surgery, 
but  the  si^ht  of  a  severe  operation  so  seriously 
afleoted  hu  nerves  that  he  abandoned  it  and 
tnmed  his  attention  to  mut*ic.  Tn  this  pursuit 
hi«  studies  were  prosecutoii  without  tiie  aid  of 
a  ina.ster.  By  frequent  attendance  at  tha  C1i1|m1< 
Rt)yal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  became  ao- 
quaiuted,  in  17S2,  with  Dn*.  Arnold  and  Cooke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  from  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowledge,  although  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  Lnstruotion.  lu  1783  he  became 
deputy  organist,  under  RoiidKild,  of  81.  Qeocge 
the  ^fartyr,  Queen  Square,  l^loomsbury,  which 
|K)st  he  held  until  1 785.  In  the  latter  jrenr  Dr. 
Codk«  introdaoed  mm  to  tha  ordieaira  of  tlio 
Academy  of  Ancient  i^fvisic,  and  the  associations 
1m  Ihwe  formed  gave  him  his  first  bias  towards 
glee  writing.  In  1 7S4  h»  YuA  submitted  a  glee, 
'  0  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,'  as  a  candidate 
for  a  prize  at  the  Catch  Club,  which  was  not 
successful;  but  in  1785  he  carried  off  three  of 
the  four  prize  medals  (fi'mn  by  the  dub  by  his 
oatch  '  0  beauteous  fair' ;  his  canon  *  Blenaed  is 
he';  and  his  glee  'Dull  repining  sons  of  care.' 
On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  Baclielor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  setting  as  his 
exerut»e  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  '  Ode  to  Fancy.' 
In  1786  he  composed  an  ode  for  the  Humane 
Society,  and  gained  two  prizes  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  oatch  '  On  a  summer's  morning,'  and 
bis  oanon  'Bow  down  'Htfne  ear.*  The  next 
year,  detenninrn!  f%s  he  said)  t  i  slmw  that  if 
deficient  in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industiy, 
ba  aent  in  Marly  100  oompoaitions  as  oompatitora 
for  the  prizes.  Of  this  large  number,  however, 
two  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coveted 
distinotimi*  Tii.  the  oanon '  Tboa  Simli  show  me/ 
and  the  glee  '  Whann  Battayle  smethynge' ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  club,  to  prevent  the 
flaonrrenoe  of  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
an  event,  resolved  that  in  futtm  the  nninber  of 
pieces  to  be  received  from  any  one  candidate 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  i.e.  tiiree  of  each 
kind  ratoh,  oanon,  and  seriont  and  chearfiil 
glets.  In  1787  Calloott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Aroolii  aud  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Olee  dnb.  In  1788,  offended  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Cutch  Club  limiting  the 
number  of  oom|K»itians  to  be  received  from  each 
eaadldata  fat  prizes,  he  daellnad  writing  for  i1^ 
but  in  the  next  year,  changing  Inn  determin- 
ation, he  sent  in  the  fuU  nuuiber  of  pieces 
parmitted,  and  aueeeeded  in  carrying  off  dl  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparjilleled  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  The  four  compositions  which 
achieved  thia  l^t  were  the  catch  'Have  you 
Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  ?'  the  canon  'O  &at 
Thou  would'st' ;  and  the  glees  'O  thou,  where'er, 
tliie  bones  att  rest,'  and  '  Go,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
aame  year  he  was  chosen  joint  organist,  with 
Charles  S.  Evans,  of  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden, 
and  four  years  later  organiiit  to  the  zVsylum  for 
Female  Orphana,  which  ha  held  till  1803. 
Although  he  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popuhvr  composers  of  the  day  he  had 
bat  Jittle  aluU  in  onhaalnl  writing.  Aa  there- 


fore availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  aflbnled 
by  the  visit  of  Haydn  to  Inland  in  1790  t-) 
take  lessona  in  inttnunenUil  compo»<itian  from 
that  illustrinns  master.    Whilst  Btudying  under 
Haydn,  CalK  '.t,  eomposeil  his  tine  song  'These 
as  they  cliui  _  '  for  Bartleman,   From  1790  to 
*793  (af-^-T  wiiii  h  the  Cat<  h  Chih  ceased  ofTt-r 
prises)  be  was  awardtid  nine  medals  f«4f 
oompontiens;  two  in  1790  far  the  canon  'Csll 
to  remembrance,'  and  the  plrc  <0  voi  die 
Bospirate';  three  in  1791  for  the  catch  'Tom 
Metaphyiidan,*  the  eanon  *I  am  well  pleased.' 
and  tlie  glee  'Triumphant  Ix»ve';  three  ia 
1793  for  the  canon  '0  Israel,'  and  the  glees 
'See,  with  ivy  chaplet  bound,*  and  *Fitiur  oT 
heroes,'  and  one  in  1 793  for  the  canon  'Chrirt  ' 
being  raised.'    It  was  about  this  time  that  h»  j 
began  to  study  the  works  of  the  best  theorii^  1 
and  to  feel  the  desire  of  appearing  as  a  writer  oa  | 
the  theory  of  music.    Having  ac']tn'red  the  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Boyc«  and  his  pupil,  MarmadukeOverend. 
organist  of  Isleworth,  he  projected  a  maacsl 
dictionary,  and  made  large  collections  for  the 
work,  of  which  in  1797  he  issued  a  proepectiu. 
On  June  1 9,   iSoo,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  hi-;  exercise  l>eing  a  Lstia 
anthem,  'Propter  Slon  non  tacebo.*    In  1801.  , 
upon  tiM  ISnnttatioB  of  a  volnnteer  cwpi  at 
Kensington,  Callcott  accjitel  a  romuiibsi'm  in  I 
it.   Aided  by  a  subscription  he  formed  a  bud 
ibr  the  oorpl^  for  whidi  he  not  only  parchiMi 
the  instruujents  and  compose*!  and  arranged  the 
music,  but  even  instructed  the  performers.  Tbn 
ooupilation  of  Ida  dictionary  proceeding  but 
slowly,  and  thinking  the  public  had  a  right  to 
expect  some  theoretical  work  firom  him.  be  em- 
ployed himself  in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  hii 
Musical  Grammar,  whicii  wa.s  pablished  in  i8c6. 
In  the  latter  year  he  wrote  for  PnrflfTxian  a 
Bcena  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  aud  ir»*  ' 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  oa  ! 
music  at  the  Royal  Institution.    His  anxiety  to  • 
distinguish  himself  in  this  new  posiUoo,  coot-  j 
bined  with  the  heavy  laboors  of  which  be  had  90  | 
unsparingly  imposed  upm  himself,  and  the  daily 
drudgery  of  teaching,  seriously  impatnid  hi* 
healu,  and  hia  mind  tnddenly  gave  way.  For 
five  years  liia  life  was  a  bbnk.  th^t 
period  ^in  1809)  his  urofessional  friends  gave  » 
ooneert  on  his  behalf^  and  so  strong  was  the 
desire  to  show  8\-mj>athy  for  him  that  it  wm 
found  that  tiie  opera-house  in  the  Haymaiist 
vraa  the  only  buiMing  latge  enough  to  oontaia 
the  numbers  who  thronged  to  be  present.  Afif* 
an  interval  of  rather  more  than  five  years  Dr. 
Callcott  so  far  recovered  as  to  lead  his  friends  to 
hope  that  hia  health  was  completely  restored,  bat 
their  hopes  were  in  vain.    Two  or  three  resrt 
pas>ed  aud  he  was  again  aiilict«xl  with  the  u^^t 
terrible  calamity  which  can  befal  frail  humanity. 
He  lingertnl  until  May  45,  vImu  d(aA 

terminated  hu  sutiuringa. 

Dr.  Oalloott'a  principal  works  were  hia  vwf 
numeroug  glo  s  and  other  ju'eces  of  vocaI  hannoDy, 
mostly  pubUahed  singly,  but  he  leit  inmamiicrpt 
max^  Mrthein%  aervices,  odes,  etc    His  ua 
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•oena  'Angel  of  life'  was  written  for  Biirtleman. 
His  MD-in-Uw,  the  late  Willi*m  Honiley,  Mub. 
Bac.,  odit«'<l  in  1S34  a  collection  «f  his  boat  glee*", 
Gtttches,  &nd  caaoiu*,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with 
»  memnir  of  Um  oonqpoMr,  and  an  mmIjiu  of  hia 
compoeitionJi.  The  work  also  oontain^  a  portrait 
of  Calloott  from  a  painting  by  hia  brother  An- 
ns, afterwarda  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  R.A. 
dee  the  ab(rr»>aamed  works  Calloott  was 
MMociated  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  selection,  adap- 
tatkm,  and  composition  of  the  tunes  for  'The 
Piialms  of  David  for  the  oae  <^  Parish  Churches ' 
(1 791).  Dr.  Calloott  left  a  nnmeroiM  fiunily. 
His  daughter,  Sophia,  became  eminent  as  a 
teadier  the  pianoiiMteb  mmI  hie  jounger  son, 
Wii.i.tur  HoWHtira  CAttoorr,  haa  attained  dia- 
tinction  an  a  composer  and  arnvn;,'t  r.  Ontj  of  his 
•ongik  'The  last  man,'  met  with  remarkable 
meoen  and  Ua  antlieni  *Giv«  peace  in  o«tr 
time,  O  Lord,*  liao  been  thj  genrrallv  a<l- 
mired.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CALLINET.  Seo  D.AUBi.AiyK. 

CALORI,  Akgiola,  wm  born  ml  Milan  1732, 
and  came  to  London  in  i  758.  Hero  she  appeared 
in  '  Iiwipile,'  by  Cwchi.  In  1759  she  aang  in 
'Cin)  ricottoaciuto,'  by  the  aauw  composer;  and 
in  bin  '  Erginda,'  1 760.  In  the  next  season  she 
performed  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  Galiippi's 
'fllosofo  di  Campa^oia,'  but  her  name  does  not 
ocmir  here  again  after  that.  She  had  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  extent,  a  (m)found  knowleq^  of 
zuu«ic,  ami  extraordinary  rapidity  of  execution, 
la  1770  she  was  ainging  at  Dresden  with  great 
■ncc<*««.  She  returned  to  her  native  oomutt^ 
in  1774,  and  oootlnued  to  sing  at  the  Tan- 
ooa  operaa  of  Italy  tiU  1783.  She  died  aln.ut 
1790.  [J.  M.] 

CALVABT.  the  English  veruon  of  Spohr's 
oratorio  «f  'Dee  HeOanai  letcte  Standni.*  The 

translation  wa«  made  by  Mr  TMward  Taylor, 
Md  the  fint  performanoe  took  place  at  Uie  Nor- 
widi  FeatiTal  of  1839  under  8polir*o  own  dKrao- 
tion.  It  was  a^'ain  performed,  in  hia  presence, 
tinder  Costa'a  baton,  by  the  Sacred  Uarmonio 
floeietj,  at  Xieter  SUl,  July  5.  i^S'-  [^^O 

C ALVS81, 610VOB,  an  ItaKan  lii^rer  engaged, 

vitb  hia  wife,  in  I/)ndou  tl  irinir  the  seaisuna  of 
J  78  7  and  1788.  Ue  sang  the  principal  part  in 
MwDo'a  *Ba  Teedoto^*  and  agisted  in  the  same 
nompoeer's  'Schiavi  per  .'«niore,'  anr!  r.th.jr  operas 

aCimarosa,  Sarti,  and  Storaoe,  in  some  of  which 
ipife  appeared  with  him.  [J.  M.] 

CALYX^IUS,  SetH,  musidan,  ostmnomer, 
and  chmnologer,  bom  at  Oorschle!>en  in  Thu- 
ringia,  Feb,  ai,  1556,  of  very  pweuts.  The 
name  ia  a  refinement  of  Kallwitz.  His  poverty 
interfered  greatly  with  hia  education,  but  he 
OOOtrived  to  att«ud  tiic  Magdeburg  G>innajsium, 
and  tba  Universities  of  Hehnatadt  and  Leipsio, 
and  to  avail  hinusolf  of  every  opportunity  of 
mut^ical  instruction.  In  1 580  he  was  luade 
mui^ic  tlir^tor  at  the  Pauliner  C3>arch,  Leipsic, 
in  Cantor  at  Schulpforte.  and  in  94  Can- 
Ua  and  SchulouU^e  at  the  St.  Thomaa-achool. 


and  vomAq  dir@cto>r  at  tiio  St.  Thomas  ehurch 
of  Leipeic.  For  music  he  gave  up  much— flit 
insitancf.  rhnir  of  matheniutios  at  Wittcnbcr,;, 
u&riid  iiun  til  1611.  Uo  died  iu  Leipsio  on 
Nov.  34. 1 61 5.  His  treatises  are  *  Melopala .  •  .* 
(Erfurt,  15H3),  'Compendium  musiote  practicie 
.  .  .*  (Leipsic,  1594),  'Muaioae  artis  praf<x>pia  .  . 
(Ldpsio,  i6ia;  ed.  3  of  the  'Compendium'), 
'  Exercitationee  musicae  duas  .  .  (Lei|)«ic.  1600 
and  l6ii).  His  musio,  original  and  edited, 
comprises  '  Harmonia  cantionum,  a  M.  Luthara 
. . .  oompositarum'  (Leipsio,  1596).  '  Biciniorum 
libriduo  . . (Do.  1590  and  161  a),  'TeutscheTVi' 
cinia .  .  .*  (Do.  1603),  'Der  I  so  Paalm  fflr  I3 
Stimmen. . .'  (Do.  1615),  'DerPealterDavida...' 
(Bo.  1617).  Many  motets  and  faymna  am  in  MS. 
in  the  litwiy  of  thn  Thomaa  anhnol  [O.] 

CAMACHO.  Sea  Wmmii  or  Oakaoho. 

C.\MAlir,0,  MlfiCEL  GoMSZ,  Wn  at  Guad:*. 
lajara  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
minieal  dbeelor  al  the  Cathedral  of  Valladoliit. 
S<  vrral  of  his  comjKJsitionM  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  EacuriAl,  and  Eaiava's  '  Lira  Sacra- 
Hispann'  oontaina  n  beaotiftd  hymn  to  St.  lago 
in  the  pnMil  ooontMpoint.  [M.  0.  a] 

CAMBEKT,  KoBF.RT— fwmetimefl  called  L\M- 
BEBT — the  originator  of  French  opera,  bom  at 
Paria  t6a8;  was  a  pupil  of  ChamhotaniWa, 

nryanint  of  the  church  of  S  Honore,  and  (if//)) 
IntendMit  of  Musio  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
'Eoiidioe*  of  Fttrl  and  Oaooin!,  performed  at 

Floranoe  in  1600,  had  set  the  musical  world  in 
a  Uaaei,  and  the  Abb^  Perrin,  after  hearing 
that  work,  proposed  to  Cambert  to  compose  • 

aimilar  piece  entitled  'La  PasUimle.'  Thi«  was 
performed  for  the  tirst  time,  amid  extraordinary 
applause,  at  the  Chateau  d'lHsy,  and  was  the 

Ci  8t  French  opera.  '  L;k  Pa-ittiralo'  was  followed 
by  'Ariane/  'Adonis,'  and  other  pieoea,  and  in 
1669  Perrhi  obtained  a  patent  lecuring  the  rigiil 

to  perform  opera.  For  33  years  Cuinbcrt  was 
aiwociatcd  with  Pcrriu  in  the  tntcrjiri-ie.  and 
the  result  vnm  the  production  of  tlie  t  ptnis  of 
•  Poinone*  (1671^  and  'Ix  s  p<  in.'.s  et  h  s  p!;ii8ir« 
do  I'amour.'  By  LuUy's*  iutri^juts  Purnn  lost 
the  Acad(^mie,  and  Cambert  took  refuge  in 
Enj,'lari'l,  '.vli.r--  li'>  l-f-iinie  first  bandmaater  to 
a  rtigiiufrit,  aii'l  then  master  of  the  muKio  to 
Charles  II.  He  died  here  in  1677.  Portions 
of  '  Pomono '  were  printed,  and  the  MS.  of 
'Lea  peinca'  ia  in  t'.i©  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Lully's  jealousy  imfilifla  tba*  Cwnhart  wu^  « 

fomiidaUc  rival.  [U.J 

CAMIUN'I,  Giovanni  Gutseppe,  bom  at 
Le^jhorn,  1746,  violinist  and  composer,  studied 
under  Padie  Martini,  at  Bologna,  between  176.^ 
and  i;66.  In  the  latter  year  he  prodnoed  an 
upera  at  Naples  without  success.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  girl  from  his  niitivo  city, 
he  was  returning  ^ther  with  her  to  be  married 
when  their  vend  waa  captured  by  oorMiie,  md 
they  were  both  sold  as  slaves  in  Burl>ary  Here 
a  nch  Venetian  merchant  bought  Cambini  and 
gave  him  hia  liberty.  In  1770  hnwoift  toPlui^ 
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and  w»B  introduced  to  Gof^r^r,  wlio  performed  some 
of  hi*  ^ymphoniea  at  the  t  oaoerta  Sprntmla. 
Tbeae  wodn,  thougli  very  slight,  wera  wriMen 
with  the  fiowinj,'  nit'l'xly  characteristic  of  Italian 
musk,  aod  created  a  highly  favourable  impreBnon. 
During  the  enraiog  itrenty  years,  OamDinl  pr»> 
duoed  an  enormous  mass  of  music  ;  60  symphonies, 
144  string-quartets,  concertos  for  every  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio,  'Le  sacrifice  d' Abraham' 
(Concerts  S^rifead%  I774)>  and  la  operas,  of 
•which  Fotis  gives  a  list.  He  was  conductor  at 
the  Th«i«tre  des  Beaujolaia  (i  788-1 791),  and  of 
thttThtttre  Louvois  (1 791-1794'.  In  1804  he 
wrote  some  articles  in  theLeipsic  '  Allcrem.  Musik. 
Zeitung,'  and  in  1810  and  181 1  was  joint-editor 
of  tbe  '  Tablettes  de  Polymnie.'  Towards  the 
end  of  his  lifp  <  "runltini  maintainrrl  himself  by 
arranging  popular  airs  and  other  like  drudgeiy, 
but  even  tStii  naotOM  ftikd  Um,  and  bislaatien 
years  were  spent  in  the  hospital  of  the  Bir'trr, 
where  he  died  in  1825.  His  best  wurlui  were  hia 
qnatieti.  He  excelled  to  mueh  in  playing  that 
style  of  music,  that  Manfretli,  Xardini,  and  Boc- 
cherini,  the  three  most  eminent  quartet  players 
of  that  epoch,  each  eboee  him  to  play  the  'Viohi 
with  them.  Cambini  wasted  in  dissipation  abil* 
itios  which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
Uiubt  rank  of  musicians ;  and  so  little  was  he 
»  ooudence  as  to  imdflrtake  to 
write  some  quartets  and  (piintota  in  the  style  of 
Boocherini,  which  were  publiahed  by  Pleyel,  in- 
diKriminately  with  gannne  compoBtiong  of  that 
master.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBRIDGE.  8eeI>S0B£s;  Docrofti  Pso- 
rsssoB. 

OAMERA  (ItaL  'ehamher*).    A  mbcU  or 

conoerto  di  camera  waiii  of  sectilar  character, 
and  written  for  a  room,  and  was  so  called  to 
dittittcfuidi  it  from  the  looate  or  oonoerto  di 
chi<  ^a,  whicib  WM  intoiidod  for  perftcimnoe  in 

a  church.  [G.] 

CAMIDGE,  John,  bom  about  1735,  was,  on 
the  resdguation  of  James  Xares  in  1756,  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Vork,  which  he  ht  Id  until  his  death,  April  25, 
180.V  a  period  of  about  forty-seven  yearn.  He 
published  'Six  Easy  LennHror  the  Harpsichord.' 
Wit*  mn  Matthew  was  bom  in  1764,  and  re- 
ceived las  early  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal  under  Dr.  M«na»  On  the  death  of  his 
fath>'r  in  1 803  he  was  appointe<l  his  successor  as 
organist  of  York.  He  published  a  Collection  of 
Tunes  adapted  to  Sandys*  versioii  of  the  Psalms 
(York.  I7f^9),  and  'A  Method  of  Instruction  in 
If  uaick  by  Questiona  and  Answers.*  He  died 
Oct  33, 1 844,  aged  80.  His  son  JoHir  graduated 
ftt  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  ^fiiKic  in  l8l3,  and 
H  Doctor  in  1819.  About  1838  be  published  » 
▼olume  of  Cathedral  M ado  of  Us  oomposltion. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  York 
Catlu  iliiil  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1844, 
hav.iig  tor  uiauy  years  previously  dischai*ged  the 
duty.  The  preuent  organ  of  the  cathedral,  one 
of  f  lie  large-t  in  Kn^jland,  was  f^nnstntcted  chiefly 
under  hxa  ttuperiutendeuce.    Jcarly  m  1^59  he  ' 


resigned  hi H  appointment,  and  died  Sept.  21  fol- 
lowing.— The  Camidges  afford  a  singular  example 
of  three  members  of  llie  same  fiunily  (Isther.  son. 
and  grandson)  holdin<^  Buccefiisively  the  ap[^»oint- 
ment  of  oiEgaaiat  of  the  same  cathedral  fur  up- 
wards of  ft  oentofj.  [W.H.  H.] 

GAMPAGNOLI,  BASfOUWW,  ft  violinist  <r 

great  repute,  bom  Sept.  10,  1 751,  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna.  He  learned  the  violin  from  Dall'  Ocha. 
a  pupU  of  Lolli's,  from  Guastarobba,  of  the  sdhool 
of  Tartini,  and  afterwards  from  Nardini.  Whik 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Perg'>la  nt  Florence  he 
uiade  the  friendship  of  Cherubim.  He  leil  the 
operft  bands  at  Hoflsnoe  snd  Rome  alternately 
for  some  years,  and  in  1776  became  Cap^ell- 
meista:  to  the  Bishop  of  Freysii^.  Aft^  two 
years  he  entered  the  servioe  of  the  Dukft  of 
Courland  at  Drewlen.  Fmm  i  783  to  86  he  was 
travelling  in  north  Europe;  in  88  he  revisited 
Italy,  ^om  1797  to  1818  be  was  eondoetor  at 
Leipsic.  In  180 1  he  visitr  l  Paris,  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Cherubim,  and  beard  B. 
Krentaer.  On  Nor.  6,  18*7,  he  died  at  Noo* 
fitrelitz.  His  works  comprise  concertos,  sonaLw*, 
duets,  and  smaller  pieoes  for  the  violin  and 
flute,  and  a  violitt*seliooL  H»  dno^ten,  AL' 
BKETiK^  and  OBinm,  irevs  wsl  known  as 
singers.  (.P.  D.] 

CAMPA  XOT.OGY  {fiivmcampfi'na  and  X<ryo»'», 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Bells  and  liell-rin^jiiig. 
See  Bell,  Cha'nqb,  Cabillom,  Chimbs. 

The  following  list  of  works  on  rainpanology» 
published  during  the  present  oentur}',  is  given  in 
Rev.  Woolmore  Wigram's  '  Change-rin|^ig  dii> 
PTitringled*  (1871)  ftS  tholo  msst  useful  to  linglBft 
in  general. 

1.  On  the  Bells  theraselTss;—*  Belfries  and 

Ringers,'  H.  T.  Ellammle ;  'aocks  and  IMls,' 
£.  B.  Denison;  'Account  of  Church  BeiU,'  W. 
C.  Lnlds. 

2.  On  Change -ringing : — 'Campanoloj  a  '  W 
Ship  way;  'Campanologia,'H.  Hubbard;  'Change- 
ringing,'  0.  A.  W.  Troyte ;  'Ghittch  BsUs  tad 
Ringing.'  W.T.Maimieil;  'Cbaag^Aigmg,*  W. 
Sottenshall.  [G.] 

C  AMPBF.LL,  Alexandkr,  anor^nistin  £din- 
burgii,  edited  and  publiiihed,  iu  1792,  a  collection 
of  twelve  Scots  songs,  with  an  aocompsaimsnt 

for  the  violin,  and  later  .1  similar  collection  with 
an  aooompauiment  for  tho  harp.        [W,  H,  H.^ 

CAMPENHUUT,  Frawcois  vak,  bom  at 
Brusids  1780^  died  there  1848,  began  hiii  care« 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  Th*5ntre  de  la  Monnaie. 
Having  developed  a  high  tenor  voice  he  appealed 
on  €bm  stage  «t  the  same  tbsatre^  Doite^  the 
ensuing  thirty  years  he  sang  in  the  chief  t^jwn* 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  made  bia 
fisrewdl  nppearaaee  ftt  Glwnt  in  1817.  B« 
composed  sevend  opera.'^,  'Grotius'  (Arust«;r- 
dam,  1808) ;  '  Le  Passe-partout '  (Lyons,  1815); 
'L'heureux  Mensonge,'  and  otiiers  unpublished, 
berides  soogSi  daoruse^  and  diurch  muaic.  His 
name,  however,  i«  chiefly  a^ociated  with  xiic 
Bilaba>'^MM£,  which  he  compuoed  at  the  tioM 
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of  the  rerolation  in  1830,  anil  kM  UOW  l)eoome 

the  national  air  of  l?elgium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMPIQLI,  A.NTOKIO  GUALANDI,  DKTTO,  born 
in  Germany,  of  Italian  parents.  He  kwrnt  to 
sing  in  Italy  and  returned  to  OermanT,  where 
lovely  contralto  voice  created  a  great  sema- 
tion.  tie  appeand  fint  at  BetrUa  tt  1 708.  In 
1 7  30  lie  ua^  fjn^'ayed  at  Wolfenbftttel.  Six 
yean  later  he  visited  Hamburg;  and,  after  tra- 
veUiag  in  Germany  and  EMfiwd,  tetomed  to 
Drwjilen,  where  he  Rani^  in  HaBse'a  'Cleofida' 
in  mi.  At  the  end  of  that  year  ha  appeared 
in  Loodoa  in  Handel*!  'Poio.'  On  F«o.  19, 
1732,  he  Bang  in  the  new  opera  'Soearme/  and 
in  revivals  of  'Flavio'  and  'Aoi«.*  all  by  the 
lame  master.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
li!<i  in  lUly.  [J.  M.] 

CAMpfoN"  or  r  \>fPlAN.  TnoMAs.  M.D., 
a  physician  by  pFOfeti<>ion,  was  a  poet,  dramaUst, 
eaaaposer,  and  writer  on  mmio  in  tibe  earlier 
nart  of  the  r7th  century.     In  i6oa  he  pub- 
lislMd  'Observations  on  the  Art  of  ^English 
BMoa^*  and  In  1607  wrote  and  invented  » 
ousque  p>erfonne<l  at  Whitehall   on  Twelfth 
Kidit  in  honour  of  the  marri^  of  Lord  Hayes 
wah  the  daogliter  of  Laid  Denny,  Ibr  two  of 
the  »<ng8  in  which  he  also  furnished  the  music. 
In  16 ID  he  produced  'Two  Bookes  of  Ayres. 
'The  Fuit  contayning  Divine  and  Morall  Songs  : 
'TU  Second  Light  Conceits  of  Lovers.   To  be 
'rang  to  the  Lute  and  Viols,  in  two,  three  and 
'ibore  Parts;  or  byoneVoyce  to  an  Instrument.' 
This  was  followed,  in  t6l»,  bj  *T1io  Third  and 
'Poarth  Rxike  of  Ayres.    Composed  by  Thoni.-ia 
'Campian  so  as  they  may  be  expreaaed  by  cue 
'Voyce  with  a  Yioll,  Lute  or  Opharion/  the 
•wds  as  well  as  the  music  being  of  hia  pro- 
doction.   In  161 3  he  wrote  '  Songs  of  Mourning 
bewaiUng  the  nntinielj  deatli  of  Prince  Henry? 
which  were  set  to  music  by  John  Coprario  ;  and 
slao  devised  and  wrote  the  entertiunment  given 
ly  Lord  Kmnrlea  at  Oawaame  [Gavereham] 
Hoiwe,  near  Kea<llng,  to  Queen  Anne  in  her 
pwgwes  towvds  the  Bath  on  April  a;  and  28 ; 
tfis  Hasqoe  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House 
St  Whitehall  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  161 3,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady 
Frances  Howard;  the  Masque  of  Flowers  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  of  Ciray's  Inn  in  the 
same  place  on  Twelfth  Ni.'bt,  161 3,  in  honour 
of  the  i&ame  marriage ;  and  the  Lords'  Masque 
fNSented  in  the  Banqueting  House  on  the 
nsrrin/e  of   Frederick,   the  Elector  Palatine, 
with  ih«  Princess  Eliatabeth  on  Feb.  13,  1613, 
ft*  one  eong  in  which  he  also  otnnposed  the 
muac    5?onje  Vvnen  by  Campion  are  prefixtxl  to 
Alibnso  Perraboaco's  Ayres,  1609,  and  others 
te  Bavmaenft*a  *Briefe  Diaooune  of  the  true 
'hut  neglected)  Ui*e  of  Chara<^tViji;,'  the  Dej^^rees 
by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution 
in  MeamraUo  Mosieke,'  1 6 1 4.   Campion's  trea* 
tise,  '  A  New  Way  of  nuikiog  Fowre  parts  in 
Counter-point,  by  a  most  familiar  and  infallible 
Kale,*  was  fimt  published  without  date,  but 
probably  about  1618;  the  second  editiaa,  with 
WMtations  bj  Ghxiatephor  Sjmpion,  waa  pab> 


lished  in  1655  under  the  title  of  'Tlie  Art  of 
Setting  or  Composing'  of  Musick  in  Parta  by  a 
most  familiar  and  eaiiie  liule';  and  another 
edition  called  'the  last*  appeared  in  1664,  with 
the  word  'Setting'  in  the  title  changed  to 
'  Descant.'  The  later  editions  were  appended 
to  tlie  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of  John  Play* 
ford  s  *  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Mu«ick.' 

Dr.  Cauipiun  died  in  1619,  and  was  buried 
on  March  i  in  that  year  in  the  chun:h  of  St. 
Dunstm  in  the  West,  lleet  Street.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPOHESE,  Vioi^NTE,  wa,'^  born  at  Rjme, 
1785,    bhe  belonged  to  a  good  family,  atid  had 
cultivated  music  only  as  an  amateur ;  but,  h  i  v  1 1 
married  a  gcntlemrm  of  the  noble  family  of 
Giustiniant,  she  found  herself  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  it  aa  *  proiesdon.  Slio 
apf>eared  at  first  uii!y  in  concert Possessed  as 
she  was  of  a  very  good  Mjpranu  voioe  and  great 
facility  of  exeention,  aho  was  already  *  talmted 
hIt.^m  r,  when  she  wan  ens^a^^ed  for  the  |  rivnto 
concerts  of  Kapoleon  in  Paris,  where  she  so  pro- 
flted  by  the  lessnns  of  Oresoentini  as  to  booome 
an  adndrable  ru  ti-^t.  Ebers,  while  in  Pnria  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  was  introduced  to  Mme.  Cam- 
poreae  aft  tho  boaae  of  Paer,  and  gives  a  good 
acoount  of  her  voice,  style,  and  appearance.  She 
posse«Mied  a  fine-toned  voioe  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  &om  C  in  alt.  to  A  below ;  but  her  best 
notes  were  from  C  to  F.    She  '  cultivated  n  pan, 
chaste,  and  e\'j'rf^'<«<iv>'  wtvic,        a  handsome  and 
elegant  woman  ot  31,  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
complsxion,  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  fine  Roman 
countenance  full  of  tra<jTO  dignity,  and  features 
rather  strongly  marked.'  The  purity  and  force  of 
her  RUdfing,  and  the  exquimte  quality  of  her  voice, 
woro  unite  ?  to  an  cxr^-ntion  refine<l,  jKilisheil,  and 
imt)  from  any  eti'ort  at  disj^y.   From  Paris  she 
went  to  Milan,  wbare  ah«  sang  at  La  Sosla  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses.    While  there, 
she  is  said  to  have  given  up  an  evening  engage- 
ment  in  esder  to  vfadt  a  poor  inaane  mnridan 
in  the  hospital,  whom  nhe  t«<M>tlR-<l  by  Kinging  to 
him.    She  was  as  kind  and  charitable  as  she 
was  talented.    In  1817  she  was  engaged  for 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  made  her 
d«'bnt  on  Jan    11,  in  Cimarf}.-;.Vs  'Penelope.' 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  tlie  st.-*;^,  and  waa 
therefore  at  first  nervous  and  emliarrassi  d,  aud 
made  little  effect.    A  critic  of  tlio  day  Aa'id,  'Her 
intonation  is  generally  good,  and  hur  bcieuou 
is  indisputable.   It  is  alike  manifest  in  what  she 
does  and  in  what  nhc  decline^.  She  never  attempts 
in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  cannot  per- 
fectly exeodto.  Catalam  takes  her  beaMis  by 
storm ;   Camjmre.se  win.s  by  more  quiet,  more 
regular,  but  not  less  certain  approaches.*  As 
Susanna  in  'Le  Nosse  di  Figaro,'  she  establisbed 
Ikt  reputation,  and  this  success  was  followed  by 
another  when  she  played  Donna  Anna  in  '  Don 
Giovanni  *   In  May  we  appeared  as  Agnese  in 
Paer's  opera  of  that  name,  t.-iken  fnuu  Mr^. 
Opie's  'Father  and  D.iugbtcr,'  in  which  she 
delighted  the  critics  by  her  pure  and  tastefbl 
sinj^'ing.    Ambrogetti*s  acting,  however,  was  so 
stfomgly  and  painfiiUy  dnnuUic^  that  tho  piooa 
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gave  more  pain  Uuui  pleaaure,  *nd  was  mxm 
wftlidmwii.  JbiJiily 'lift  CtflnmiacKTfto' was 

I^VOa,  Obmpai'M  austaining  the  iinm-i{ial  part  <^ 
SestOb  XiOra  Moimi-Edficujiibe  declares  that  she 
gave  nun  effect  to  it  tSui  Bnthrnm  or  ^nunev- 

zani.  She  t^ang  also  at  the  Anoimt  Music  and 
Philhannonic  (JoucerU.  Uwing  to  a  mutake,  she 
WM  not  T»-enga^ed  far  the  oper»,  umI  ihe 
sequently  went  1  >  >ri!.m.  Aft<  r  ^it  .ring  there 
and  at  other  places  in  Italy^  she  returned  in 
iSai  to  London,  with  an  engagement  for  the 
Bcason  at  a  s  ilnr}  ■  f  i ;  so,  with  extra  allowanoo 
for  oostumoii,  p<iruut>iaon  to  sing  at  concerts,  and 
her  nbiy  fnid  in  advance.  MeanwUle  the 
was  welooiind  in  all  ranks  of  RLcifty,  even  the 
moat  exchisive.  She  sung,  March  lo,  in  'La 
Gazza  ladra,'  with  the  greatest  <^c]at;  bat, 
thinking  sh','  conM  guccf  d  in  comic  jiarts  still 
mure  than  in  tragic,  she  attempted  Zerliiia,  but 
had  the  go<  >d  aeuw  not  to  repeat  the  caqperiment. 
In  1822  Bh<-  .-vgain  enga-^'ed,  and  nppeared  in 
'LeNozze  di  Figar  . '  and  '  ut<dlo' ;  and  ehe  sane:: 
alio  at  the  cnnK-rls  at  tlie  Argvll  Kooma.  Sh  • 
appeared  airain  at  the  King'n  Theatre  in  1SJ3, 
bringing  out  at  lier  Ixntht  li'  gsiui'.s  '  Jviccardo  e 
Zomidiy'  in  which  opera  she  took  her  leave 
Aug.  5.  In  1834  she  again  returned;  but  her 
Toioe  was  worn,  and  she  ooold  not  bear  com- 
paruion  witli  Malibian  and  Sontag,  then  in  full 
foroe.  She  prudently  retired  to  Kome ;  but  we 
find  her  singiug  in  Uoesini's  'Aureliano'  and 
other  operas  at  Ancima,  1S27.  Tw.i  years  later 
■be  OMD0  once  more  to  London,  and  aan^  in 
MBoarti ;  bat  her  voice  was  g'  >ne,  and  her  per- 
ftnnance  wa.s  not  Hureessful.  Silo  had  ft  poblic 
iMMifit  ooocert,  with  guinea  ticketi^  Jane  la. 
Sbo  m  ilUl  Uving  in  i860.  [J.  M.] 

GANARIB.  A  now  antiquated  daaoe,  deriving 

its  name  fn»m  the  Canary  IshiTids,  whence  it  is 
■aid  to  have  been  introduced,  iu  sshich  the  two 
partnen  danced  alteraatdy  before  each  other 

with  tlie  gestures  of  gavages  ( !.ittr('''l.  It  waa 
greatly  in  vo^n.-  at  the  time  of  J^iuia  XIV. 
According  tfume  aiitiioriiie^,  however,  it  i.s  of 
Spanish  origin.  Jt  is  a  npeeies  iif  gii,'Ue,  u.~ti;i!ly 
in  3-8  or  (>-S  time,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
which  ia  that  the  tir^tt  note  of  the  bar  is  almost 
always  dot*' d  In  this  resjicct  it  resend>leH  the 
liOUBE,  but  iiitterH  from  it  in  its  tempo,  the 
OMBarie  being  uioiierately  quioic  and  the  Loure 
Bomewhat  tluw.  It  always  cominencea  on  the 
first  beat  ot  tlio  bar.  and  cunr^i.sts  of  two  short 
periods,  each  repeat^'d.  The  following  example, 
dating  from  the  1 7  th  century,  is  quoted  £rom 
F.  L.  Schubert  s  '  Die  Tanzmusik' : — 


A  spednien  may  also  be  found,  in  3-4  time  by 
the  way,  in  the  second  suite  (or  'ordre,'  t<j  use 
the  compof^r*B  own  term)  of  the  first  book  of 
Couperin B  '  Filoee  de  Clavecin.'  [E.  P.j 


CANCAN,  a  word  applie<l  by  modem  slang  to 
a  peculiar  way  of  dancing  at  [mblic  balls,  wUdl 
became  popular  in  J'aris  shortly  after  1830,  sod 
has  even  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  operettas. 
It  is  neither  a  nati<mal  dance  nor  a  characteristic 
»tep  ;  but  a  men  saooession  of  extravagant  jumps, 
with  loose  and  obsoene  gestorso^  tntrodooed  into 
the  osnal  figures  of  the  qnadriBe.  Aceordiag  U 
Franci(4<j>!e  Mi(liel  it  is  calle^l  canran  either 
because  the  performers  are  initating  the  walk  «£ 
a  goose  (or  rather  a  duok— eoiM),  ormeania  Aif 
quack  like  that  animal.  It  is  more  probably  from 
the  Latin  word  quamouam,  a  firuitful  subject  of 
•qoabUss  in  the  sohools  of  the  Ifiddle  Ages,  aad 
written  indifftreiitly  'cancan'  an!  'quanquaa.' 
Frendi  people  still  employ  the  ejepression  '  &ilt 
on  grand  eanean  de  quelquo  dKMc^*  in  ttdat  U 
say  'in\ich  ado  about  n  .*hing.* 

CAXCKIZANS  This  is  a  name  given  tS 
canons  by  rutrugretMiion.  on  a<"oount  of  their  croi- 
like  motion — from  the  Latin  word  oi?i«sr,aflnk 
Tlie  (lennan  tenn  in  /.rf'^orf/.i.  An  exampls 
{horn  A.  Andre's  '  Lehrbuch  der  TonsetzkuQst') 
will  bert  ajqilaan  their  omstraetiaai. 


i 


Sometimes  a  canon  is  b  'th  (aTi  -ri/ans  and  hy 
contrary  motion — *  Kctrograde-inverse,'  of  which 
\ve  give  an  example  from  F^*s  *TnM  da 
(  ontrepoint  et  de  la  FugOO.* 


-9- 


 ■   1  J 

■  ^  

ism 

-f^'-j — =  

Tdie  iMX'k  '  I  111  I  t  e  turned  U]isidedown  toshowtho 
retrograde  iuid  inverse  structure.  |^F.A.G.O.j 
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CANKABIGH. 

CANNABICH,  CHBisnAK,  a  violin-player, 
ccmponer,  and  renowned  orchestral  conductor, 
WM  bora  at  Mannheim  in  1 731.  He  wan  a  pupil 
first  of  hu  &ther,  a  flute-player,  and  afterward* 

i>f  Sumitz  (BWi  that  name),  the  celebrated  vio- 
luiL't  at  the  head  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 
The  Elector  afterwards  sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  oomptMition  imder  Jomelli.  In  1765  he 
wu  ftppointed  leader,  in  1775  conductor,  of  the 
orchestra  at  Mannheim ;  aad  in  1778  followed 
the  Klect(.>r  in  the  same  cni'nf'ity  to  Muiuch. 
He  died  in  1708  at  Fhuikfort,  while  on  a  visit 

tollilMIt 

Cann  iVi  h  waa  a  very  p-^ol  violinirt  and  a 
fur  cuuipiwer,  but  all  contemporaiy  writers  on 
morical  naltm  ]»y  moat  stress  00  his  great 

skill  as  »  leader  and  conductor.  Mnzart  in 
maj  letters  to  hia  htikw  praises  the  perfect  en- 
sedSls  in  the  orehestemi  perfoniuUMes  »t  Mann- 

ht'm.  and  t*pea1<a  of  Cannabich  as  the  best  con- 
ductor he  ever  met  with.  Bumey,  in  his  '  Tour 
thnragh  Grennany/  is  not  leas  hearty  in  his  praise, 

knd  Scbub&rt,  a  German  writer  of  considerable 
satbority,  reports  upon  the  Mannheim  orchestra 
in  the  Bowery  style  of  the  period  ajB  follows : 
'  Here  the  fortt  is  a  thunder,  the  crescendo  a  cata- 

ndfthe  dimi-nfrrn'^fri  n  rrystil  ptrpamlet  habbling" 
i^vaj  iato  thv  tar  diotauce,  the  piano  a  breeze  of 
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Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  perfurmances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannabich  enjoyed  a  special 
wystalicn  for  reffaieoMQt  and  ohiemaM  of  nu- 
incff,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Paris  Conaer- 
v»toirecoooert8  at  a  later  pwiod.  And  although 
H  has  hsen  su^'gcsted  with  araeh  prol)«bUity, 
ibat  Cannabich  h;i'l  in  this  rcHpect  derived  his 
operience  from  Italy,  where  his  master  JomeUi 
liad  intradnead  more  refinement  Into  oi«hestral 
ff'ann;^,  he  must  stiU  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
tint  and  most  successful  promoters  of  that 
snci  ityle  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
justice  to  the  works  at  4lw  great  nodflm  0  ui 
posers.  He  wa«  also  a  tucccwful  teacher.  Most 
the  TioUnists  at  Mannheim, — some  of  them 
artists  of  reputation, — were  his  pupils.  That  he 
nr»t  nnly  a  fers  nnt  adrn-rf'r  f)t  ^^ozft^t's  genitlR, 
*  i-;n  it  was  by  no  means  universally  recognised, 
i)tit  aUn  for  many  ymn  a  in»  and  mefitl  friend 
tf'  the  master,  is  another  point  which  se- 
cures him  a  lasting  place  in  history,  and  in  the 
bssrtsof  all  lovers  of  mnsio. 

He  cfTr;]-,ni;er}  A  number  of  operas,  which  how- 
ever were  not  p*rtioularly  succojeful.  Some 
Uhli  snd  m  eenrfdaahte  avmfaer  of  nymphoniee 
qnartets  were  much  like<l  at  the  time,  but 
spMar  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 

ms  aoB  Cabl,  bosn  at  Mannheim  in  1 769,  was 
»l«o  a  good  violinist  and  composer.  After  havin 
kt  soma  time  conducted  the  opera  at  Frankfort  he 
SQsoesded  his  firther  in  1800  as  conductor  at 
Monich,  and  died  there  in  1806.  His  oompoei- 
tions  are  nnmeronK  but  of  no  importance.  Lists 
ef  Ae  works  of  both  father  and  son  are  given 
ly  F.  lis  [P.  Di] 

CANNICIART,  Do^,-  To 
the  Koxoan  school.    The  date  of  his  birth  seems 


to  be  iml^nown;  but  we  know  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1709, 
and  that  he  retained  that  post  until  his  death, 
whtoh  took  place  Ded.  99*  1744.    He  amassed  a 

lanje  n^TiiHirnl  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Basilica  m  the  service  of  which  hia  manhood  had 
been  passed.  This  colK-ction,  along  with  the 
other  contents  of  S  "M;iri;\,  has  l)een  <IiBj)en4ed, 
and  much  of  it  Las  probably  been  lotst.  In  the 
Santini  library  there  were  various  pieces  by 
r.irmiciari  : — Three  masses  for  4  and  one  f  r  5, 
six  for  8  and  four  for  16  voices;  four  motets 
for  4  and  ten  tor  8  voices;  two  Magnifioata  fat 
4  voices,  with  organ  aooompaniment  ;  and  an 
Ave  Maria  for  8  voioes.  He  wrote  music  for 
two  and  fyt  fbar  choin.  An  Awa  Maria  for  4 
voices  is  givm  hj  P^Wihi^  'Muioa  Diviu  i,'  iJ. 
No.  10.  [E  ll.  P.] 

CANON.  This  tbr?  gtnctest  and  most 
regular  species  of  imitation.  [See  Imitatiu.v.] 
It  ia  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
prirt?.  Tho  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
KoiftuVf  a  rule  or  standard.  A  canon,  therefore^ 
is  a  oomposiUoa  written  itrioUy  aooovding  to 
rule.  The  priririple  of  a  canon  is  thnt  ono  voice 
begins  a  melody,  which  melody  is  imitated 
precisely,  note  for  note,  and  (genenlly)  interval 
for  int' r\  al.  by  si.inc  other  voice,  either  at  the 
same  or  a  different  pitch,  beiginnii^  a  few  beats 
later  and  that  as  ft  wata  naoAt^  wtkar  tha 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  '  Dux'  and  'Com«^* 
or  '  Antecedens*  and  'Consequent.* 

Hm  following  is  a  simple  example  of  n  auuat 
'two  in  one  at  the  ortavf»,'  i  e.  Inr  two  voiVf*^ 
an  octave  aparty  and  both  >fi  ng^jng  una  and  the 
melody. 


By  moan**  of  a  coda  (or  tail  piece)  this  canon 
is  brought  to  a  oonc]u»ion.  But  many  canons 
load  back  t<>  tlie  beginning,  and  tJai.s  be(N>me 
•circular'  or  'infinite.'  The  tuUowing  is  a 
nieoinMa  of  this  kind,  which  is  '  two  in  one  at 
the  ilfth  balow,'  «r  'canon  ad  hypodiapente' 


^^^^^^ 


Snrnetimes  two  Ot  more  canons  are  simul- 
I  taneously  woven  IbIo  one  compositioa.  The 
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ISoUoirillg.  for  instance  (fhim  Traven*i  Service, 
1740),  would  be  called  •  canon  'four  in  twow* 


[8  1 

iff±ii  4  

J  1-1  =  — J-^ 

tin-  tsg  ^        1  « — =:  KJ  — 

1  r 

J.  J.  J  J_i 

^V-f—  1  .  £= 

PT   '  1  etc. 

6yrd*a  'Diliges  Dominum,*  for  8  voices,  con- 
•i»ts  of  4  flanmu  all  gang  togethar*  eadi  voice 

iinging  the  melixly  of  its  fellow  reversed. 

Often  in  a  quartet  there  may  be  a  canon 
between  two  of  the  vcioes,  while  the  other  two 
are  free  ;  or  time  voices  may  be  in  ranon  and 
the  fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  a*  an 
example  the  admirable  Gloria  Petri  to  Gtbboiia*a 
•Nunc  diini:tid'  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and 
alto  are  in  canon  while  the  tenor  and  baas  are 
ftee.  Again,  tliere  are  canona  by  invenion, 
dindaution,  augmentation,  or  'iior  recte  et 
retro,*  cancrizans,  &c.  [See  thutie  headings.] 
A  modem  one  of  great  ingenuity  by  Weber  exi«ta 
to  the  words  'Quiona  la  swejand  nieht  drey' 
(^J.ihn-s,  No.  9o\ 

The  iilJ  writers  often  indicated  canona  by 
moiioi^^ainji,  symbola,  or  other  devioes,  instead 
of  wriliiii:  th'.'in  out  in  full.  Indeetl  they  went 
BO  ikr  as  to  write  their  indications  in  tlie  form 
of  a  croflB,  a  hand,  or  other  ahape,  with  enig- 
matical  Latin  in.scription.s  to  indicate  the  solu- 
tion. Such  pieces  weare  called  *  enigmatical 
oaaona.*  Ai  eommaitimM  of  this  nature  can  only 

l.K)  reiranlcd  in  tlie  liu'lit  of  in:^a"iii(ius  puzzles, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  music  that  a  clever 
riddle  doea  to  {>oetry,  it  will  be  needleas  to  give 
examples  here, — let  it  suflice  to  refer  to  tho«e 
which  are  to  be  found  in  f^tis'a  admirable 
*  Traits  do  Oontrepcint  et  de  la  Fugiae,'  and  in 
Marpurg's  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subject!. 

The  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
of  these  p]AyB  on  notes.  They  occur  often  in 
Seetboven's  letters,  and  the  well  known  AUe* 
gretto  Schenando  of  hia  Sth  Sgfinphioi^  oelgin* 
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ated  in  a  canon  to  be  sung  at  MaelzeVs  tsUe. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  r<vnt3  iii 
33  canons  ;  that  of  Weber  by  Jahns,  S  ;  suU  ui 
interesting  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  to  Spohr  h  Atitobiographj.  In  BiA* 
'30  Variations'  there  are  9. 

At  popular  examplea  of  canona  nuqr  bewMd 
Byrd'B  well-known  '  Non  nobis  Doniiiie.'  whidi 
is  a  canon  three  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  eighUi 
bdow,  and  TUWa  'Oanon,*  whidi  is  a  hynm>taM 
(usu.allv  a-lapte*!  to  Ken's  evening  Imun)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  wliik 
the  alto  and  baa  are  free.  Tlie  lover  of  oadkednl 
music  will  find  specimens  of  almost  every  v&rietj 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Purcell  in  Bb,  whkk 
is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Otber 
good  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  his  Gloria  Patris.  publishe*!  by  ^^  Novello  for 
the  Purcell  Club.  On  the  tablet  enxU.-d  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke,  orjranist  of  WestnuarUT 
Abbey  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  thert:  i» 
engraved  a  canon,  three  in  one»  by  aoMe  sag- 
mentation,  which  is  one  of  the  best  extant  speci- 
mens of  that  kind  of  composition.  Another,  bj 
Andrew  4  in  one^  by  thre^  aqgnentatiaB.  k 
given  in  OuHcley's  'ODnntflrpoint,  QuMNW  ^ 
Fv^a»f*  example  11. 

Oanotti  are  often  introdnced  into  fngnei  is  tin 
clrwest  species  of  'stretto'  [see  FrcrE  aid 
Stbetto],  and  are  to  be  found  both  in  vocal  sad 
instrumental  compositlonB.  Aa  nedmane  of  the 
former  we  would  refer,  in  addition  to  ^5 
references  given  above,  to  many  of  Haodd* 
choruses,  especially  to  one  in  Judaa  Maocsbvna 
'To  our  great  God,*  which  contains  a  cso(si 
by  inversion  ;  also  to  Sel'.isti  iii  Paich'i  nag- 
nificent  cantata  on  tiie  ciiuraie  '  £in'  ftits 
Burg.'  As  specimens  of  iliaUHIIieiiC  il  canons 
would  refer  to  the  first  movement  of  Moiarti 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violki  in  £  minor ;  <x 
to  the  minuet  of  Hnydn'a  ajm^hony  in  the  mat 
key. 

The  word  'canon'  is  also  applied,  somewhit 
ineorreetly,  to  a  species  of  vietl  compos^ 

called  a  HoUNn.  And  thus  we  have  duets,  tri"*. 
and  quartets  'a  canone,'  especiallv  in  the  workt 
of  modeni  Italian  oomposers,  wbicai  are  nsllf 
canons,  but  a  much  fineer  and  le*4a  scientific  k'nd 
of  music.  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  he^ 
thoven'a  *Mir  ist*  (KdeUo),  Ottwuhmann^  *1i 
pre^,*  Oherubini*s  *  PflKfidn  Cta^'  and  Rosi^&rf 
•  M 1  manca  la  voce.'  [F.  A.  Ci . ' '  J 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  dec  *- 
mation  of  tragedies  aftw  the  manner  of  tii(^ 
ancients  led  to  the  invcTitlon  of  recitative,  which 
is  attributed  to  Caocini  and  Giaoomo  Peri  aboat 
1600.  It  was  at  fint  confined  to  tlie  opera,  bat 
the  desire  to  ad.ipt  it  to  music  for  the  chaiR^ff 
soon  led  to  the  invention  of  tha  rSiir^**.  vhick 
in  iti  eariieat  form  wtm  rimpty  n  mnsioBl  isci* 
taticn  of  a  short  drama  or  story  in  ver»  ^T 
one  person,  without  action,  accompanied  in  ^ 
simplest  manner  by  a  single  instrument. 

The  first  change  was  the  introduction  of  an  sir, 
npenfeed  at  diffiarent  pointo  in  thn  noow  of  tks 
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ndt^  nnrratlT*;  thnt  prodooiiif  ft  ptimitive 

kind  of  ron  u>. 

Tbn  cwUta  in  this  style  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Italiana  of  the  17th  (Century. 
The  coQipoika'  who  produce<l  the  most  pedtxt  gx- 
fUfim  WM  Cariwimi ;  n))]>arently  tbey  are  all 
for  a  single  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ao- 
oompaniment  of  a  single  instrument — lute,  cello, 
cUvedn,  etc.  Shortly  after  his  time  the  aocom- 
papimwit  took  a  much  more  elaborate  form,  and 
tto  Tkdoncellu  parts  to  some  of  Aleasandro  Scar- 
latti's  cantatas  were  bo  difficult  that  it  was  con- 
aderad  the  mark  of  »  vvrr  dialuwoished  artist 
to  b*  abfo  to  play  theooL  OuiMlnu  was  the  ftrst 
to  adopt  tliis  fonn  of  composition  for  church  pur- 
pose*. Hia  caotata«,  like  those  of  hit  ooutempo> 
wrfM,  an  onlf  known  by  the  fint  feir  words,  ao 
that  it  would  auswt.r  no  purpose  to  quoto  tboir 
imMB,  One  ouly  ia  mentioned  as  havii^  been 
wiHtan  OD  •  apeeia]  ooeadoo— the  deatii  of  Mary 
Quctn  of  5y>)t3  Among  his  coiitemponiries  the 
moat  fiuooua  cantata  ooaapoeers  were  Lotti, 
Aalaga,  Bosci,  HaneOo,  ^wparini,  and  Alee* 
■aodro  Scarlatti,  whose  cantatas  were  extra 
ocdioanly  numerous.  One  by  Cesti,  '0  cara 
Uberia^*  U)  add  to  haive  been  eapedally  Ikaona. 
Specimens  by  most  of  thvse  coinposerB  are  quoted 
in  Barney's  Histoiy,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-aix  i 
bjr  Cansimi  wae  pabUshed  in  London  at  flie  end 
"ftbe  18th  crnt  iry,  aT  parcntly  after  Bumey  had 
tiniabed  his  work.  Twenty-six  by  Marcello  for  | 
diflhNBi  votcee  with  aooomfMmimeot  of  diffeNHit 
inrtrumcTit^  lirive  also  been  puHished,  and  a  g^reat 
number  for  eoprano  and  contralto  with  clavecin 
aooompaniment. 

At  the  Tx'ginning  of  the  1 8th  centnry  cantatas 
of  more  extuuded  form  and  various  movements 
were  written  by  Domenioo  Softrlatti  and  by 
Pergolesi.  The  most  fHTn<iu8  was  the  'Orfeo 
ed  Koridice,'  which  the  latter  conipoBtd  in  his 
iMt  Handel  al^o  wrote  cantatas  after 

the  satiic  fashion,  for  single  voices,  both  with 
acoompaniments  of  strings  and  oboeai,  and  with 
thorough  bass  for  clavier,  and  OttDJ  of  theuo 
hsTe  been  puLliiihcd.  But  they  are  not  well 
known;  imd  since  his  time  thiu  form  of  cantata 
bss  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
changed  into  the  concert-aria,  of  wliich  Mozart 
has  l»,ft  many  fine  examples,  and  of  which 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfidol'  aai  Manddaaobft'e 
'  iafeUoe,'  are  well-known  instances.  The  name 
^^Btata  is  given  to  a  composition  by  Mozart 
f>r  three  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
three  movements,  oompoaed  in  «r  About  178^ 
(Kodiel,  No.  429). 

The  Church-Cantata  is  a  much  more  extended 
kiad  of  composition,  and  of  these  IIandf>l  also 
wote  acme,  mostly  in  his  younger  davs,  and 
at  present  little  known  (see  Chrj^nders  Hiin- 
dd,  i).  The  greatest  and  most  valuable  ex- 
»mp!ai  are  the  Eirehen-oantaten  of  Selrastian 
'^■K-'h.  The  n  lujlur  which  he  wrote  is  quite 
sstouishin}; — a  hundred  have  been  published  by 
tha  Baeh-Oee^haft  alone,  up  to  1876,  and 

more  th.iti  as  ui  ^ny  more  remain  in  MS.  A  liwt 
of  Om  whole— 232  in  all— will  be  found  in  Misa 
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Kay-Sliuttlewr^rth's  sketch  of  his  life.  They  are 
for  four  voices  and  full  orchestra,  and  consiKt  of 
from  4  to  7  movemeiits— usuallv  an  opening 
chorua  founded  on  a  chorale- nudody,  recitatives, 
airs,  and  duets,  and  winding  up  with  a  chorale, 
often  the  same  whidk  ia  emi&yad  in  tiie  opeiJiiff, 
in  plain  four-part  harmony.  Many  of  these, 
as  *  Christ  Lag  in  Todc:$bauden,'  or '  kLdu  fmUs  liurg,' 
are  marvels  ofcontrapuntaldciII,aiid  othflm,  andi 
as  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss,*  are  of  great 
beauty  and  dignitv.  The  supposition  ia  that 
they  were  intended  for  use  as  authoms  in  the 
Sunday  and  Feast^ay  aarrioea.  Mendelssohn 
adopted  the  same  form  in  more  than  one  of  his 
early  works,  a^  in  Op.  23,  No.  I,  and  Op.  39^ 
No,  3«  whiob  are  written  on  dK^rales,  and  corre- 
apoiKr  doaaly  with  Bach*a  cantatas,  though  not 
»o  entitled. 

In  modem  timea  the  wofd  0»at»t»  ia  iiaed  to 
supply  an  obrloiia  want.   Tlie  Ideft  m  wdl  aa 

the  u«o  of  '  Cautate  di  Caniei-a'  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fiutbion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
wofka  of  aome  diinenrioii»— eillier  aaored  and  in 
the  Tcnnner  of  an  oratorio,  but  too  tsliort  to  be 
dignihed  with  that  title ;  or  secular,  as  a  lyric 
drmna  or  atory  adapted  to  mvaie,  but  not  in- 
tended tn  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  f  mi  M  r 
kind  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
mantioik  BauMtl*a  'May  Qneen*  and  Bfernhma^ 
•BiaaUo.*  [aH.H.P.] 

CANT  ATE  DOMINO  is  the  name  by  which 
the  98th  Psalm  is  known  in  its  place  as  an  alter* 
native  to  tiie  Iffagnifioat  in  the  evening  aervioe 

of  the  Anglican  rlmr  !i  TIt:  titip  is  fonned  of 
the  first  words  of  the  V  ukale  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglujaii  Ftalter.  The  17th 

canon  of  the  council  ofLaodicea  appointed  lessons 
and  psalms  to  be  read  alternately  ;  and  on  this 
principle  the '  Cantate*  ia  to  be  ooiisidered  aa  % 

'responsory  jisalm'  coming  between  the  lesions. 
It  has  no  histor)-  i4>tached  to  it  in  the  tx^ition  it 
now  occupies,  as  it  waa  not  used  speciuly  in  the 
ancient  church.  Tt  v.  n^  not  in  the  Prayer-Bt>ok 
of  Cranmer,  which  wa^  publi^shed  in  1549, 
consequently  does  not  appear  in  Marbeck's 
'Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted,'  jiublished  in 
1550.  But  it  waa  introduced  in  the  revision  of 
I.'; 5 2,  probably  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  the 
Magnificat  wlien  that  canticle  Imppained  to  be  in 
the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
inusicians.  Indeed  tlm  >T.T._;TiiFr  nt  is  in  every 
way  preftirablc,  as  rcgiirdb  U-th  tlio  service  and 
tlw  qiportunitiefl  the  words  seem  to  offer  to  the 
composer.  '  Cantate  Services '  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  famous  collections  of  our  church 
muflio  there  are  very  few  of  them.  In  Barnard 
there  is  not  one  ;  in  Boyce  only  three,  viz.  two 
by  Blow  and  one  by  Puicell ;  and  in  Amdd  one 
hyAldritth  and  one  I7  King;  [O.H.H.P.] 

CANTICLE  is  the  name  now  generally  given 
to  certain  hymns  taken  horn  the  Bible,  and  sung 
in  the  aervicee  of  the  different  chardies  of  Chris* 
tcndom  :  such  as  the  Benedictus,  the  Benedicite, 
the  Magnifioftti  and  the  None  Bimittia.  In  the 
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Prayer*  Book  tbe  word  is  uaed  for  the  fienedtcite 
only.  He  word  fa  derivsd  ftwn  ^  I«tia  con- 

(team,  the  term  ri]  ] Hcn^I  in  the  Vn!g»to  to  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  >Song  of  Solomon,  many  of  the 
Mdaut,  «to;.  ete.  In  the  CbleiidaroiF  the  Prayer* 
!B<x>k  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  oiitltled  'The  Can- 
ticles,' but  in  common  parlance  the  above  ie  the 
meaning  of  the  tenn.  [C. H.H.P.} 

CANTO  (Lat.  Cantut ;  ¥t.  Ckant).  With  the 

Italians  this  word  h^^  n  ^•■■it  vrvrW-t  v  of  accepta- 
tionii ;  e.g.  music,  instrumenuil  Ju*  well  as  vocal; 
the  motif,  subject  or  leading  idea,  of  a  muldoal 
composition  ;  the  art  anil  practice  of  einpinj^ ;  a 
section  of  a  poem,  etc.,  etc.  Canto  ferm<>  or 
caatiM  fixmiu  fa  the  tune  or  melod;  of  an  ancient 
hv!!'.n  on  which  a  motet  is  founded,  and  which 
f  ::i:iiris  Jinn  to  ita  original  shape  while  the  parts 
a;  I  I  I  it  are  varying  with  the  counterpoint. 
Technically  canto  is  more  generally  understood 
to  represent  that  part  of  a  concerted  piece  to 
which  the  melody  u  assigned.  With  the  old 
masters  this  was,  as  a  rule,  the  TsNOR;  with  the 
modern  it  is  almost  always  the  SoPBAiro.  Thence 
canto  (voice  as  well  as  part)  has  become  syiuv 
njmouB  with  soprano.   The  canto  olef  is  the  C 

deronthefintliiia—  i'^-^} 

CANTO  FERMO,  ob  CANTUS  FTRMUS, 
the  (  lain  song — as  distinguished  from  Canto 
ggurato,  the  florid  or  figured  song — ^ia  the  simple 
unadorned  melody  of  the  audeiit  hymns  Mid 
dumts  of  the  church.  Such  tunes  are  often  em- 
ployed by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
Koman  entirbh  as  the  hasb  of  their  oompoettfons. 
Thu8  in  PalestrinaV  masses  ' /Eterna  Chriati 
munera,'  and  '  Asaumpta  est  Maria,'  each  move- 
ment begins  with  tile  firtt  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
His  motet '  BeatuH  Latirentius'  i^  sliU  more  com- 
pletely founded  on  the  canto  fermo,  since  the 
time  is  sung  throughout  the  {^eoe  in  the  first  tenor, 
while  the  i^tlier  fuur  parts  are  moving;  in  counter- 
point above  and  bdow  it — a  counterpoint  moce 
or  less  cAosely  modelled  on  the  tone.  In  sncih 
cases  the  tune  in  usually  marked  in  the  score  oa 
0.  F.  (can  to  fermo).  Bach  treats  his  choral - 
melodiee  in  tilie  same  way  (sea  his  cantata  '  £in' 
feste  Burg';  his  organ  'Vurspiele'  on  'Kj-rie'; 
'Christe';  'Kyrie';  on  'Alloia  Gott':  Dies 
■ind  die  hiuligen* :  '  Vater  unser,*  etc.,  etc.),  and  in 
so  doing  styles  them  'canti  fermi.'  In  English  the 
term  is  often  translated  by  'Plain-chant.'  [G.] 

CANTONS.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  singing  in  the  ferviccs  of  the 
Christian  churohse  is  its  antiphonal  character; 
that  is,  the  manner  in  wliiehllie  afngers  on  eitluar 
side  of  the  church  answer  une  another  in  the 
chants  or  in  passages  of  the  music  In  order  to 
distinguidi  ma  sideefrom  cue  another  in  English 
cathedrals  the  words  Dtcani  and  Cantoris  are 
used«  the  former  Ixung  the  side  of  the  dean's  stall 
on  the  south  or  right-hand  ride  when  hniag  the 
altar,  an  1  tlie  latter  that  of  tho  cantor  or  precentor 
on  the  north  or  left-hand  side.         :  C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANZONA  (ItaL)   The  name  of  a  particular 


varie^  of  Ivrio  poetiy  in  the  Itxdian  style,  and 
of  IVovenfal  origin,  wUdi  dosely  resembled  ^ 

madrigal.  Muhically,  the  term  la  applied 
(I)  to  Uie  setting  to  music  of  the  wocds  of  a 
eanwBa,  iribetiier  nreneor  mem  vtAsti^theoBljr 
difference  between  the  canzoua  and  the  madrigal 
being  that  the  former  was  less  strict  in  s^W. 
(a)  The  name  was  ahw  given  to  an  instromeolil 
piece  written  in  the  style  of  a  madricnd.  .Kn 
example  of  such  a  caaaonai,  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
may  be  found  in  the  Ibottll  VClVDM  of  GlispiD* 
kerl's  edition  of  his  organ  works.  (3")  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  sonata  ibr 
a  piece  of  several  movements ;  and  al»>  a  mark 
of  time,  in  place  of  Allegro  (BnMMtfd).  [E-P.] 

CANZONET  (in  Italian  CansonetUx)  originally 
meant  a  smaller  form  uf  cauzona.  Morley  in 
1597  published  *  Canzonets  or  little  short  soogs 
to  four  voire? :  selected  out  of  the  best  and 
approved  1  Laii&a  authors.'  Afterwards  the  wuid 
wae  used  Ibr  vocal  ioU  of  aone  length  in  more 
than  one  movement;  nowadajT?  it  is  npplied  to 
short  suugs,  generally  of  a  light  and  airy  cha- 
racter. Hnjdn  has  left  oa  tome  admirable 
canzonets,  pravc  and  gay;  for  ©t  am  pie.  *f>he 
never  told  her  love,'  and  'My  mother  bid*  me 
bind  my  hair/  [W.H.0.1 

CAPEIXA  (Itnl.  »  cliapel).    Di  capella.  or 

k  capella,  mean  in  a  chnrch-like  fashion,  as  dis- 
tinguished irom  Di  camera,  or  Di  teatru,  in  the 
fiishiun  of  the  chamber  or  the  theatre.  [Cha- 
felul]  The  same  word  in  German,  Capci.lz, 
means  the  private  band  of  a  court  or  church, 
or  even  a  dance-orchestra^  and  Gapellukisteii 
the  conductor  of  the  same.    [Kapkllb.]  [0] 

CAPORALE,  Amdrxa,  an  Italian  cello-player 
who  arrived  in  London  in  1735.  and  excited 
much  attention.  In  1740  he  joined  Handel  s 
opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  or  aboot 
1756.  He  wa«  moM  Amoue  ftc  tone  and  ex- 
pmsiion  than  fbr  mmontioii.  [0.] 

CAPO  TASTO  (Ttal.,  from  Capo,  head,  and 
taMo,  toudi,  <Mr  tie ;  Germ.  CapattuUf,  somBtimss 
Capo  (tattro).   In  ItaBsn  the  nnt  of  a  Ints  or 

guiuir,  but  also  the  general  name  of  a  contriv.in'"« 
for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  ftriog)!! 
thns  forming  a  asoond  nut,  expreesed  in  Fraach 
by  'barre,'  to  facilitate  chanjje  of  key.  The 
construction  of  a  capo  tasto  varies  aocordiQg  u> 
the  stringing  and  sliape  of  Ae  node  of  the 
instrument  it  i^i  to  be  applied  to,  but  it  msy 
be  described  as  a  narrow  rail  of  hard  wood, 
metal,  cr  ivory,  dothad  with  leather  or  dedi, 
and  often  fastened  by  a  screw  upon  the  fret 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  marie  off  the  new 
length  cf  the  strings.  There  are  otiier  but  Im 
simple  ways  of  attaching  it.  The  terhnicsl 
advantage  of  using  a  capo  taato  is  that  higher 
slufts  can  be  more  aasilv  obtained;  and  the  use  of 
o{:)en  strings,  upon  whicn  the  possibility  of  chord* 
often  depwds,  is  facilitated  in  a  higher  compa^ 
than  that  natnral  to  the  inatmment.  How  much 
transposition  mav  Vc  facilitateil  by  it  is  llm* 
shown  byHerr  Max  Albert  in  Mendei's  Lexicon. 
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tile  baaiiji  of  tiat  keys,  the  fingwini;  r«diuamiiig 
tlisnara.  With  bow  iurtnmMBto  tto  capo  tasto 
U  no  longer  used,  but  it  was  formerly  with  those 
hmg  firsts  M  the  viol  da  gamba.  The  use 
ft  Am  thamb  m  a  bridga  to  fba  viobneallo 
senc-j  a.i  a  capo  tasto,  aa  alM^  III  fniiioiide,  the 
pedal  action  of  the  haip.  [A.  J.H.] 

CAPRICCTETTO  (TtAl.,  dimin  of  cnpnecio). 
A  Camcao,  on  a  small  acalei,  and  of  no  great 


CAPRKXIO  atftl.;  Fr.  caprt«).  (i)  This 
aaoM  was  or^^inally  criven,  according  to  Mar- 

pnrj-,  t<»  pieces  written  for  the  harpsichord 
in  a  fuifued  style,  though  not  sbict  fi^ues.  It 
^  Also  aotnetinies  applied  to  aetaaf  fugues, 
when  Mfritttn  uprn  a  Il  -Iy  subject;  and  the 
coupontiou  was  ouaset^ueutly  for  the  moat  part 
<iiiiek  nolee.  Bxampte  of  this  kind  of  ca- 
'Hccio  can  be  foutul  in  Handel's  'Third  get  of 
l^-mMM  fur  the  Harpsichord'  (German  Handel 
Arty's  edition,  part  a),  and  in  the  Moond  of 
B»ch'«  'Six  Partitas.'  Bach  also  uses  the  word 
M  sjnonymous  with  *  fantasia,'  i  c.  a  piece  in  a 
fiw  fcfm,  in  his  '  Capriccio  on  the  departure  of 
4  beloved  brother.'  (a)  In  the  middle  of  the 
lirt  century  the  term  was  applied  to  exercises 
fcr  itringed  instruments,  such  as  would  now  be 
called 'ttudes,*  in  which  one  tlefiuite  figure  waa 
cwned  through  the  aimpoHition.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  the  word  Cafkicb  is  mually  employed, 
^  the  name  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  moatc  oon- 
stmcted  lithr-r  on  original  subjects,  and  fre- 
quoitly  in  a  modiMed  sonata*  or  rondo-form  (a& 
in  MendelMihn*e  'Thiee  Cafirioea,*  op.  33,  or 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Caprice  in  E),  or  to  a  bril- 
liant transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects  by 
'Tther  composer*.  At  an  etample  of  the  latter 
Idiii  may  ho  namod  Ileller'a  'Caprice  brillant 
«m1*  Truite  de  Skhubert.'  Although,  as  ahready 
vmilkmtd,  the  aoaata-  or  rondo-fbrm  is  fiequoitly 
adopted  for  the  caprice,  there  is,  as  implied  by  the 
nam,  no  limitation  in  thLt  respect,  the  oocnpoeer 
baiagatUberty  to  follow  hib  incliuatiuna.  [E.F.3 

CAPULETTI  ED  I  MONTECCHI,  I,  an 
ItaBvi  opera  in  3  acts,  taken  from  Romeo  and 
rdiet;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini, 
Fodiii^  at  Venice  March  it,  18.^0,  at  Paria 
••••  10,  1833,  and  in  London  at  the  Kaiig  a 
Theatre  July  20,  1833.  A  fourth  act  was  added 
by  Vaccai,  and  is  asDaUj  perfinrmed.  [G.] 

CAR  ACCrO.  GiovAKirr,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  ooatiuy.  He  waa 


at  fir^t  a  ginger  in  the  private  choir  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Having  quitted  this  service 
be  wpeat  Mme  yean  at  Rome  and  at  Yeidoe,  and 
then  retume<l  to  his  native  place,  where  he  waa 
appointed  Maestro  at  the  cathedral.  He  held 
this  post  for  twenty-three  years,  when  be  ml* 
grated  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome^ 
maining  there  until  hia  death  in  1626,  He  was 
one  of  thoue  fourteen  composers  of  different 
nations  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  Palee- 
trina's  f^enius  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of 
Psalms  to  which  each  had  contributed.  [Pales- 
TBOTA.]  His  pabUdied  works  are  : — Magnificat 
omnitonnm,  pnrn  i ;  Venice  1581.  Magnificat 
omnitouum,  pars  a ;  Venice  1583.  Madngali  a 
5  vooi,  lib.  I ;  Vci^  1583.  Hnnoa  a  5  vooi 
da  sonare ;  id.  1 5S5.  Dialog^o  h.  7  voci  nel,  lib.  i, 
di  Madngali  di  Claudio  da  Corre^o;  Milan 
1588.  Bladrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  a ;  Veniee  1589. 
Saluu  di  com[)ieta  con  le  antifone  della  Vergine, 
ed  otto  ialsi  bordoni  a  5  voci ;  Venice  l^^u 
Salnd  a  etnque  per  tattt  i  Tesperi  deU*  aimo!,  eoii 
alcuni  hymni,  mottetti,  e  fitusi  bordoni  aooom- 
modati  ancora  a  voci  di  donne;  Venice  1593- 
Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  4;  Venice  1594.  Sauni 
a  cinque;  Venice  1594.  Madrigali  a  5  voci, 
lib.  5  ;  Venice  1597.  Canzoni  francesd  a  quat- 
tro;  Venice  1597.  Canzonette  a  tre;  Venice 
JBg$,  Madrigali  a  5  rod,  lib.  6 ;  Veidoa  |i|99* 
Mcpge  per  i  defonti  a  quattro  •cinque^ oon  bio* 

ttitti ;  Milan  161 1. 

Bei^ameno  has  imerted  eome  of  Caraocio's 
wort:  in  his  '  Parnassus  muiieua  Ferdtnandsus,' 
3-5  vocum  ;  Venice  1615.  [E.H.P.] 

CARADORI- ALLAN,  Maria  Catebina 
I^osALBiNA,  nle  de  Munck.  w&a  bom  in  1800  in 
the  Ca'^a  P.alatina  fit  IVlilan.  Her  father,  the 
Baron  do  Munck,  wa^  an  AJflaciau,  and  had  been 
A  colonel  in  the  IVenob  amy.  Mile.  Munck't 
musical  eiUuation  was  completed  entirely  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  father's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  beradf  of  her  gifts  in  order 
to  support  herself.  Having  attempted  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France  and  part 
of  Gemum J,  the  took  ber  nwllia'e  faraily  name 
of  Caradori,  and  accepted  an  engagement  in 
London  in  iSaa.  She  made  her  d^but  on  Jan. 
la  at  the  Kii^s  Theatre  as  Cherabino.  *It 
may  be  observed,'  says  Lord  Mount-E<lgcumT)e, 
'as  an  odd  coincidence  that  Pasta,  Vestris,  and 
Caradori  all  have  acted  the  Page  in  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  and  none  more  eaooeMfaUy  than  the 
l•^«t,  who  hv  arrifl'-nt,  not  choice,  made  her  debut 
iu  ihixt  |iitit;  a.ixd  it  proved  fortunate  for  ber,  aa 
her  charming  manner  of  perfbnning  it  laid  the 
foundation  oif  her  suhBcqucnt  fa%'our.'  She  sang 
afterwards  in  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  'Elisa  e 
Claudio,'  and  'Conradino,'  as  prima  doaaa;  and 
in  1S24,  as  seconda  doniui,  in  '  II  Fanatico,'  with 
Catalan!.  She  continued  engaged  through  1833 
and  34 ;  and  ill  the  latter  year  took  ber  benefit 
in 'Don Giovanni.'  In  25  fh  '  :  mg  the  second 
part  in  'L'Adelina'  of  Generali,  with  Mad. 
Kond  de  Begnis  as  prima  donna,  showing 
thereliy  her  great  go<Ki  nature.  The  Banie  year, 
she  played  Fatina  in  Bosaini's  '  Pietro  reremita** 
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and  chose  '  Coil  fan  tutte*  for  her  benefit ;  and 
at  Velluti's  d^ut  in  '  II  crociato/  Mme.  Caradori 
gang  the  finrt  %voman*8  part,  distiiigaiahing  herself 
particularly  in  the  duet  'II  tenero  affytt<j'  with 
the  musico.  In  1836,  though  still  belonging  to 
the  company,  she  was  rcinoved  for  the  purpose 
of  introaucing  Bonini,  who  was  better  suited 
as  a  foil  for  Velluti ;  and  Caradori,  when  she 
M-appeared  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago^*  wm  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  public.  She  pan^'  also 
in  the  'Barbiere'  and  in  'Borneo  e  Giulietta;' 
and  took  her  benefit  in  *  Le  None/  m  Snnnnft. 

Pa^ta  having  returned  to  London,  and  choson 
Mayer  s  '  Medoa*  for  her  benefit,  Caradori  acted 
and  sang  mott  dtanningly  tbe  tender  and  gentle 
part  of  Creusa.  There  it)  a  good  jKMirait  of  her 
in  this  character  by  J.  Usyter,  lithographed  by 
Hulhnandel.  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
ful, was  exceedingly  sweet  and  flexible,  and  her 
style  almost  faultless.  She  had  much  knowledge 
of  music,  and  sang  with  gruat  delicacy  and  ex- 
pMrion.  In  a  room  she  was  pattbot.  Her 
app^iranoe  was  interesting:,  her  eonntenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  modewt  and 
onMRuning :  she  alwnji  pl^^ed,  though  ihe 
never  a.'«tonished,  her  audience.  Her  salary  rose 
gradually  from  £300  in  iSaa  to  £1200  in  37. 
In  34,  happening  to  be  again  in  England,  ahe 
cnrrif  ci  on  the  operas  with  tolerable  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  prima  donna,  Giulia 
Griai.  But  it  was  in  conoerte  that  die  now^ 
achieved  her  greatest  success,  and  first  of  all  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminata  Abbey  in  this  same 
year,  in  whieh  ilw  sang  with  her  neoal  exneDence. 
and  was  well  heard,  though  it  had  been  feared 
that  her  voice  was  not  powerful  enough  for  so  large 
a  space.  Her  '  With  verdure  clad  appeared  to 
Lora  Mount-Edgcmnbe  to  be  '  decidemy  the  l>eHt 
solo  performance  of  the  whole  concert.'  She 
took  part  ahiO  in  the  performance  of  the  '  Mount 
<tf  Olives,' '  in  whieh  it  need  not  be  said  ahe  sang 
well,'  and  gave  equally  well  'Rejoice  greatly,' 
which,  though  a  brilliant  song,  did  not  ahow 
her  to  the  bMt  advantage.  During  the  carnival 
of  1830  she  sang  witli  sncccffl  at  Venice,  but 
after  1835  she  reuiained  in  England,  singing  at 
ftativals  and  concerts.  Sbe  sang  the  eopruio 
part  in  'Elijah' at  Birmingham  Ar^g.  26,  1846, 
when  Mendelssohn's  judgment  of  her  perfiwmanoe 
waa  not  ao  fiiTouraUe  aa  Laid  Monnt-Edgonmbe^a 
(^Letters,  Aug.  3t).  She  died  on  Bna&v,  Oct 
15.  1865-  IJ.M.] 

CARAFA,  MiCHELE,  bom  at  Naples  Nov.  38, 
1785  ;  studied  under  Fazzi,  Fenaroli,  and  Ruggi, 
and  in  l'nn'»i  under  Cheriibini.  His  first  opera 
was  '  II  Jb  anuksiiia.'  So  little  however  did  Curafa 
fbel  hia  vocation  that  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat, 
then  king  of  Naples.  Like  Henri  Beyle  (Sten- 
dhal) he  made  the  campaign  of  Buasia  in  181  a, 
and  wa.s  d«-»cnrated  by  Napoleon.  After  the  Em- 
peror's fall  he  Ictt  the  army  and  embraced  music 
aa  hia  profession.  Hia  firat  opera,  *I1  Taaoello 
di  occidcnte,'  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1814, 
and  was  followed  by  a  Large  number  of  others. 
«6abxialA*  (18 18),  'Itigama,'  'Bemiioe,'  etc., 


etc.,  were  produced  in  Italy,  but  he  waa  equslij 
successful  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris.  In  the  Ut- 
ter he  made  his  d^but  with  '  Le  Soliuire.' 
A\i^.  17,  1822,  which  long  remained  exlmr- 
diiiarily  popular.  In  2J  he  took  up  his  rtisiii 
ence  in  Paris,  and  faroaght  out  'La  Violette,' 
*La  fiancee  de  Tjunmermoor,'  '  Maii;inielJo'  {Tkc 
Kt  1^27,  evidently  written  in  competiiioD  with 
Auber*8  *Maette,'  Ftb.  29,  1898),  *La  prian 
d  E'liuilxvurg,'  etc.  These  operas,  and  many 
others,  were  veiy  popular,  notwithstanding  tk 
hmnenae  eonnter  atlractiona  of  Auber  and  Bos' 
sini.  This  the}'  owe  more  to  an  easy  flow  of 
melody  and  natural  unaffected  inatrumentstife 
than  to  any  original  diatnoter,  and  in  ooDts- 
quence  they  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  A* 
a  composer  for  the  pianoforte  Cara(a  was  abniat 
equally  the  fashion,  and  at  Cherufauii's  iwtMWB 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Ccmposition  in  th« 
Conservatoire  Khortly  after  hi?  arrival  in  Psris, 
a  post  which  he  was  still  filling  iu  1876.  Is 
1837  he  waa  eleoted  a  member  of  the  AmUSmm 
des  beaux  art  " 

The  'Dictiounaire  lyrique*  of  M.  Felix  Cimeax 
maationa  no  leaa  dian  35  of  hb  eperaa.  [60 

CARDARELLI,  Sig.vora,  a  winger  a'ho  pa- 
formed  the  part  of  Marina  in  Saccliini's  ' 
d'amore'  at  the  King's  Thea^  in  1 77G.  [J.  M-] 

GARDON,  Lotm,  a  harpist  of  great  n|Mhk 

of  Italian  parentage,  b'lt  hr,ni  in  Paris  174". 
On  the  outbreak  of  we  Revolution  he  migr»t«d 
to  Buaaia,  when  he  died  in  1805.  ffis  *  Art  d« 
jouer  la  harpe'  was  for  long  esteemed.  Hi* 
brother  Pierre,  bom  17^1  in  Paria^  was  a  singer 
and  oeUo  player.  [1C.C.C] 

CARDOSO,  Manoex.,  a  Spaniah  priest,  born 
at  Fronteira  1569;  entered  the  CamiebU^  ordi  r 
at  Lisbon  15S8,  and  became  its  itub-prior  i^'^ 
chapel-master,  and  a  great  &vourite  of  King 
John  IV.  His  works  are  exclusively  for  tht 
churdi.  Several  are  aaid  to  have  been  pub 
liahed,  bat  enly  one  is  quoted,  'Livio . . .  aaSs- 
mana  Santa,'  Lisbon  1648.  Two  motet?  are 
given  bv  PrA^ke  in  the  'Muaica  Dlvina,'  ii- 
Ko«.5anl33  [M.CC.] 

CAKESANA,  CuiSTOPOHO,  aa  Italian  om*i 
cian  of  note,  bom  at  Tarentum  1655,  and  settle! 
in  Naples  in  1680.  He  published  motets,  hymt^ 
and  duetti  da  camera,  and  left  many  MSS.  n 
the  library  at  Naples.  But  his  most  fori^'"- 
wodc  is  his  '  iSolf^i '  (Naples,  1680),  oi'  »hic.i 
dioron  publidied  a  new  edition  for  use  in  th« 
Conservatoire.  [M.CC] 

CARESTINT,  Gtotanst,  one  of  the  grestflSl 
of  Italian  singers,  was  born  at  Monte  Filatrsaft 
Ancona,  about  1 705.  At  the  age  of  i  a  he  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  lit* 
Cusani  &mi]y,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he  assuiaeJ 
the  name  of  Cuaanino.  His  voice,  at  first  » 
jxiwerful  clear  soprano,  afterward.-  rhanged  t'^ 
the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  contralto  ever, 
perhapa,  heaid.  Hia  fint  appeamnee  wia  at 
Rome  1 72 1,  in  the  female  part  of  Cost.mx^*  i" 
Buononcini's  'Griaelda.'  In  1725  be  saog  >i 
Prague,  at  the  oovanatian  of  Ghariea  VI  ai  ftiif 
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of  Bohemia.  The  following  year  he  was  at 
Manttia  aiKl  in  1735  sang  for  tlra  ftnt  iSmB  at 

Venice  in  the  '  Soleuco'  of  Zui  1  .iri,  aiul  in  1726 
with,  fftiinelli  and  Paita.  In  1728  and  30  he 
fiatod  Rome,  singing  in  Vinda  *AleaBandro 
■■ir  Indie'  and  'Artaflerae.'  Owen  Swiny, 
!ttppemiig  to  be  in  Italy  with  Lord  Boync  and 
Mr.  Walpiole,  wrote  to  Colmaoi  from  Boluj^na,  on 
July  1 1,  1 730.  mentioning  letton  wbidi  be  had 
r^ive-l  from  Handel,  and  g<M^  on  to  say  :  '  I 
tkiid  that  Sencsino  or  Carcfitini  are  deairud  at 
taoo  goineai  each,  if  they  are  to  be  had.  I  am 
*(tre  that  Carcstini  is  eni'^^^C'!  ,it  ^^i]f\^,  anrl  has 
been  ao  for  manr  moutlu  past.'  Scueaiuo  was 
Mgtged  for  LiMidoii  on  thla  ceearion ;  tmt  time 
rears  later  Handel  '.vaji  more  fortunate,  and 
CkivTitini  made  hie  debut  here  on  l>ec.  4,  1733, 
IB  (  ajud  FalHieias,'  a  paelieaio;  and  Iiia  ma^- 
ficent  voice  and  style  cn;ibled  Handel  to  w  ith- 
•taad  the  oppoeition,  headcnl  by  Farinelli,  at  the 
^herbooM.  In  34^0  £iua^in'Ariachie,*'PMtor 
Kdo/  •  Pamaaso  in  Ferta,^'  Otho,' '  Terpeichore,' 
'Debanh,'  and  '  Atballab' ;  and  the  next  aeaaon 
in  'Ariodanta*  and  'Alcina.'  In  the  cast  of 
IIm  litter  Idi  name  is  spelt  Carestino,  as  it  is  also 
by  Colman.  In  '  Alcina'  f»cciir8  the  beautiful 
a%'  'Verdi  prati,'  which  he  sent  back  to  the 
compoKT  as  not  saited  to  him.  Handel  on  this 
l-.TiHio  furious,  ran  to  the  house  of  the  singer, 
uMi  sddretted  to  him  the  following  harangue : 
'Totttogl  don't  I  know  petter  as  ^ourseluf  vaat 
«•  pert  for  yon  to  sing  T  If  j'ou  vill  not  sing  all 
nog  vaat  I  give  you,  I  will  not  pay  you  ein 
Ktirer'  (Bumey).  In  1 735  Careatiiiitoft  ^i^land 
f  r  Venice,  and  for  twenty  yearn  rifter  contmued 
to  tsjoy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 
"giagatBsrim  in  1750,  54,  and  55.  In  55  ho 
**«  en;,'a^ed  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
till  5S,  when  he  quitted  the  st^^e,  to  retire  to 
Ik  native  oonntiy  and  enjoy  a  well-earned 
repoM.  Shortly  after,  he  died.  He  wm  held 
is  the  hig^hest  esteem  by  Handel,  Hasse,  and 
•thtr  coLnpiiscini,  in  wlii»*e  workg  he  had  aung. 
(^isotz  says  :  *  he  had  one  of  the  strongest  and 
»oet  beautiful  contralto  voices,  which  extended 
I>  (in  the  F  clef)  to  G  above  the  treble 
<^^t  He  was  also  extremely  perfect  in  pMsages 
which  he  executed  with  the  cheut-voice.  according 
to  the  principiea  of  the  school  of  Bemaochi,  and 
kAcrthamanmrof  Farinelli:  in  bit  onuonmts 
^  was  bold  and  felicitous.  He  was  also  a  very 
^  actor ;  and  hia  person  was  tall,  handsome^ 
lad  coaunaadia^.  lliera  ia  •  good  nenotiBt 
of  him  by  J.  Falx;r,  engraved  in  1735  from  a 
picture  by  George  KuAptoo,  of  which  a  fine 
^ajpretB«i  it  now  rare.  [J.  M.) 

CAREY,  Hjexby,  a  rrp;:te]  ntthml  ton  of 

Geor^t  Savilc,  >T nrquia  of  Halifax,  wan  a  popular 
««tip.j3er  and  dnimatist  ia  the  first  hall  of  the  i  Sth 
ctQtury.  His  first  music-master  wee  n  G«iuan 
•allied  Olaujj  Westeintion  Linnert,  and  he  subee- 
iWBtly  received  instruction  from  Boseingrave 
aid  Gnilniaai.  Allboogh  posMMd  of  nedy 
invention  aa  a  melodist,  yet,  hia  acquaintance 
*^  the  science  of  his  art  being  but  limited, 
«  bid  to  gein  %  enbMlmoe  duefly  by  teach- 


ing. In  1 715  he  wrote  and  oompoeed  the  musio 
for  tbe  (woe  of  'The  Gontrlvanees ;  or,  More 

Ways  than  One,'  which  was  prmluoxl  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  in  that  year  with 
much  success.  The  oharaeter  of  Arethusa  in 
this  piece  was  long  the  probationary  part  for 
female  Bingcrs  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  more  importance.  His  next  production  was 
a  fiarce  called  '  Hanging  and  Marriage ;  or,  Tile 
Dead  Man's  Wedding,'  performs  !  March  15, 
If  22,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In  28 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Yanbrvigh  and 
Gbber's  comedy  'Tli  rrovoked  Husband.'  He 
next  wrote  the  onera^  of  'Amelia'  (the  music 
by  Lampe),  whicu  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  the  sumraer  'if  173a,  and 
'Tenuninta,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  John 
Christopher  Bmlth  and  produced  at  I&eoln'e 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Nov.  20,  1 732,  Each 
of  these  pieces  was  described  as  '  a  Kew  English 
Opera  after  the  Italian  manner.*  On  Dec.  a, 
32,  Carey  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
a  ballad  opera  called  'fietty;  or.  The  Country 
Btunpkins,  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
33  he  wrote  and  composed  a  musioil  enter- 
tainment called  '  Citpbnhi'j  and  Procris,*  which 
^v^i^^  produced  at  Drury  Luinc  Thtatre  with  a 
pantomime  Interlude  entitled  *  Harlequin  Volgi.' 
On  Feb.  2a,  1 734,  he  produced  at  the  Ha^-market 
Theatre  'The  moht  Tragical  Tragedy  that  ever 
was  Tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedianii 
rnUed,Chrononluit<nitli  -  ]  gos  ;  a  highly  humorous 
burlesqtie  of  the  bombiMit  and  fustian  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  dramataeta  of  the  day,  and 
especially  of  their  partiality  for  tautologoua  ex- 
pressions. This  he  also  described  as  his  '  Tragedv 
of  half  an  act.*  In  1735  he  produced  a  bifiad- 
opera  entitled  '  A  Wunder  ;  or,  the  Honest 
Yorkshireman,'  performed  by  the  Covent  Garden 
company  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fldds  Theatre  for  one 
night  only,  July  11,  1735,  but  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Haymarket  and  Gcjodman's 
Fields  Tlujatroj  lat4;r  iii  the  same  year  under  its 
second  title,  met  with  such  iuccct^^  that  it  wae 
p<>f)Ti  adoptetl  at  the  other  theatres  and  long 
remamed  a  stock  piece.  On  Oct.  26,  1737, 
Carey's  burlesque  opt  ra  *  ^leDngon  of  Wantley,* 
a  5ri*ir<j  on  the  Italian  ojiera  of  the  day,  the 
mu^c  by  Lampe,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  with  such  signal  ■nooesi  tbat  it  ran  67 
nights  during  the  BeaH<»n.  In  thu  next  year  the 
author  and  oomnoser  joined  in  the  production  <tf 
a  eequel  entiiled  'Margery ;  or,  A  wono  Plague 
tlian  the  Dragon'  (a  title  afterwards  changed  to 
'The  Di^oness'),  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  Dec.  9,  1 738.  Although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  its  success  was  but 
partial.  In  39,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
w  ar  with  Spain,  Carey  wrote  and  composed  a  mu- 
sical interlude  called  'Nancy;  or,  The  Parting 
IjQvers,*  which  was  bront^ht  out  at  Drury  L?iTie 
Theatre  and  was  renuu-kably  suocessful.  It  was 
revived  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatrsb  with  alter- 
ations in  1755  (on  the  pnwpect  of  a  war)  on  lcr 
tiie  name  of  '  Hie  Pr«^  Gang ;  or.  Love  in  Low 
'  *  and  frequently  brought  ftrmid  « 
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oooMlbaivBdflrihetilfeof  "IVtieBliw.*  In  ilia 

l;*.'ter  part  of  hia  life  Carey  rnllr  -*rxl  his  principal 
dromatio  pieoes  and  published  them  in  X745  by 
•nbsoription  in  a  quarto  volunw. 

In  1720  Carey  publish ed  a  small  volume  of 
his  poems.   Una  ne  afterwards  enlarged  and 
publidwd  bgr  ralNmriplkm  in  ao,  witb  the  ad*  I 
dition  of  a  poem  called  '  NambyPamhy '  (a  good- 
Jiomoured  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Auibrose  j 
Phillipt  on  th«infimt  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret),  | 
which  rrrrivf  (!  the  commendations  of  Poj>e. 

The  Bongs  and  cantatas  written  and  compos*^ 
by  Carey  were  very  numerou.  Li  he  pub- 
lished 'Six  Cantatas,'  and  in  1739-40,  "n  !  r  the 
title  of  'The  Mtisical  Century,  in  One  hundred 
BnglidiBallftds  on  varioos  subjctcts  and  (K-cmwons, 
Adapted  to  several  characters  and  incidents  in 
Human  Life,  and  calculated  for  innocent  conver- 
Mtion,  mirth  and  ioatnieticiii,*  issned  two  folio 
voliimea  of  songs  writtf^n  and  composed  by  him- 
self, to  the  first  of  which  his  portrait  i»  prefixed. 
A  eecond  edition  appeared  in  1740,  and  a  third  in 
43.  Of  all  his  compo«<5tion^,  thf>  most  pojiular, 
and  that  which  will  tr&n^iuit  hia  name  to  ixm- 
terity,  ia  his  bidtad  of '  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  oriLjinal  mtlr>dif8  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  musician.  The 
Mlhor'e  aoooont  of  ite  origin  is  as  fioUows  :—*  A 
shoemakerV  prentice,  makincr  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  8ho^vs,  the  flying  chains  ud  all  the 
elegaticies  of  Moorfields,  from  whence  proceeding 
to  the  P'ariliiiij  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a  col- 
lation of  buiiH,  chceHf -cakes,  gammon  of  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
•oenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  this  little  aketoh  of  nature.' 
He  adds,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  Addison 
had  more  than  onoe  cxproswd  hie  apprabfttion  «f 
his  production, 

Carey  died  at  his  honse  In  Oxest  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell.  on  Oct.  4,  1743.  It  has  1>een  p  ii- 
ecallT  said  that '  he  put  a  period  to  a  life  which 
had  been  led  witbont  reproach,  at  tiM  adTanoed 
a^,'e  of  eighty,  by  Kuicide,"  and  the  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variously  assigned  to  pecuniary 
enbarnuHuueiit,  donteine  tnihapplnen,  and  the 
rii:tl' '  lenco  of  f-  'uw  of  hiw  fallow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  seems  doubtful. 
In  the  DtSlj  Poet  of  Oot.  5. 1743,  we  read  *  Yei» 
tcrday  morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  well  hnown  to  the 
musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions,  got  out 
of  bed  from  his  wife  in  perfect  health  and  was 
soon  aft'  r  f  1  Tid  dead.  TTe  ha.i  left  six  children 
behind  hiia.'  An  advertisement  in  the  same 
newt<ii^aptT  on  Not.  17,  43,  aonoanose  a  per- 
fimiajiee  on  that  evening  at  CovcTif  Cnrdcn 
Theatre  '  For  the  Benefit  cf  the  Widow  aud  Four 
amall  CUIdrnt  ef  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,*  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  *h  h  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  provision.'  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  im>bAbly  much  over- 
stated. Sir  John  TTii-w  k-ns  thus  estimat^  fl  Carey's 
abilities : — '  As  a  uiusician  Carey  eceuis  to  have 
□e  of  the  firat  of  the  lowest  rank ;  and  as 


OABULOK. 

a  poet  the  last  of  that  class  of  which  D'Urfty 
was  the  first,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the 
songs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love 
and  such  kind  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
mjmifested  an  inviolable  ni^Kd  fix  deoanqrani 
good  manners.' 

Carey's  posthumotts  son.  George  Sai'ile  Ctoqr, 
inlierited  much  of  hia  father's  talent.  He  beeuu* 
au  actor,  but  not  succeeding  he  ©->ntrived  bv 
^ving  entertainmenti  of  siiu^ing,  recitation,  and 
imitations,  to  earn  a  precarious  livinL,'  for  about 
forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
claimed  for  his  £»ther  the  composition  of  '  God 
save  the  King,'  and  the  claim  occupied  much 
attention  for  ijome  time.  Indeed  it  is  still  aa 
hotly  debated  as  over,  and  will  prot^bly  never 
be  satisfactorily  dev-i<litl.  G.  S.  Carey's  daughter, 
Anne,  was  the  mothur  of  Edmund  Keen,  the 
tragedian.  [W.H.H.] 

CAKILT.OX  is  the  name  given  to  a  set  ef 
belU  so  hung  and  arranged  a^i  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  Upon,  either  by  manual  action  or 
by  machinery,  as  a  niu.nical  inetrunient,  i.e.  so 
as  to  give  out  a  regularly  coinpose<l  melody  in 
correct  and  unvarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  con- 
tradi.«tinctIon  to  the  \\  iM  ns  l  imL:ular  mtiric 
produced  by  change-nngiug  on  a  peal  of  bells 
hung  to  swing  in  the  mere  umaI  manner. 
[Bells.]  A  much  larger  number  of  btlls  are 
require  to  make  a  good  carillon  than  are  ever 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  owhag 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  bells  to  svring  in.  can  scarcely 
exceed  ten  or  at  moat  twdve  bells  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  infrequont^ 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  bells,  me 
adequate  performance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  nmge  but  the  presence  of 
the  chromatic  intervals  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
the  siniple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  j>eal. 
The  most  radical  distinction  in  the  methoid  of 
hanging  md  Bounding  a  carillon  aa  oomfMued 
with  a  peal  is  that  while  in  tlie  latter  the  ixHs 
are  alung  to  a  wheel  and  axle^  and  are  sounded 
by  the  stroke  of  tiie  dapper  inaide  on  bdhig 
swung  r'Hind,  in  tho  carillon  the  T'ells  are  ab<i> 
lutcly  fixed  on  the  £ramet  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outride.  It  ia  owing  to  this 
stationary  ]io.'*ition  of  the  bell  that  so  Iarg;e  a 
number  of  bells  can  be  safely  huiu;  in  a  tower 
which  would  not  aooommodate  half  the  nmnber 
of  bwing-ng  l  elhs;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  b  much  nKoe 
nnder  the  oontrel  of  flie  ringer  when  he  hM 
o'lly  to  rcgiiliite  the  Ktrihing  of  the  hammer 
tlum  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
I  the  bell  to  swing:  and  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  system  of  btriking  on  the 
1  outside  of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when 
I  Uie  latter  Is  made  vse  of  fer  striking  the  hoars 
\  ui"<n  in  connection  with  a  clock.  In  fact,  the 
carillon  iy»tem,  when  sounded  mechanically  {a» 
in  a  majority  of  oases  it  is),  may  be  regarded  ss 
an  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  "f 
the  clock,  with  which  it  is  generally  connecteti, 
sathor  fhaa  m  alUad  to  beU'ringhig  prapcdy 
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QgoaionaUy,  howerw,  ^  rioging- 
btUi  ■»  abo  wed  as  part  of  <m  cwfllon,  an 

appantos  being  fitted  up  in  the  ringing  chamber 
wherebj  the  carillon  and  clock  hammeni  can  be 
aimnltaneottsly  palled  off  the  bells  before  oom- 
mendog  the  ringing  of  the  peal. 

Tbf'  syvt^m  of  ]Taying  tunes  on  ffmall  bells, 
hang  m  a  graduaLeil  order  and  struck  by  hand, 
ii  believed  to  be  of  some  antiqiuty,  as  indicated  i 
by  occasional  illustrations  of  some  such  system  ' 
in  medixval  manuscripts;  and  it  seems  prob-  i 
sble  enough  that  so  obvious  a  meras  of  musio- 
mikiri''  in  a  ;?iniple  form  may  be  even  older  than 
sDj  »uch  records  imply.  But  we  first  meet  with  i 
ctriBou  ttorio  in  its  graaler  fern  in  the  15th 
wntury,  when  the  ateoploH  of  the  churches  and  ^ 
hMeb^ville  of  HoUaiid,  Belgium,  and  Korth 
Genuny  made  'Un  cwmtiy  rewnmd  with  ilie 
I  til  inusic  for  which  Belgium  especially  was 
imtd  during  thai  and  the  three  succeeding  oen- 
tniei.  TIm  Van  den  Qhe3m  fiunilj,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  member,  Mathias  van  den 
Gfaeyn,  was  bom  in  1721,  were  preeminent 
laMOg  the  Belgian  iimkens  of  carillons ;  Mathias 
UiMelf  having  been  also  an  organ-player  and 
carillon  ■  player.  Thf  family  wf-re  f»f  Mechlin, 
but  nuj^TateJ  to  Louvain,  where  the  traditions 
of  their  manufiu^ure  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of 
Aer?chodt.  Among  the  most  celebrate*!  and 
laigtsst  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Antwerp  (40  bells),  Bruges 
(48beUs),  Malinrs  (44  In  lla).  Ghent  (48  helb), 
de  Toomai  (43  belk),  de  Boulers  (39  bells), 
Lomb' (35  bells),  ete.  It  is  worth  remark  that 
this  bf  11  music  hat*  bad  itw  special  development 
b  flat  oountriei^  where  its  loud  and  travelling 
twndi  an  heard  with  tut  mors  effect  and  at  nr 
greater  distance  than  in  liilly  districts,  where  the 
wad  is  dosed  in,  interrupted,  and  echoed  back. 
IbM,  the  instinetiTe  feeling  which  has  led  to 
great  sets  of  beUs  being  placed  in  the  towers  of 
Sat  coontrieii  is  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
gave  rise  tu  the  towers  themselves.  A  tlat  land 
toggeets  the  building  of  towers,  which 
mine  £ar-seen  landTTiirk^  and  connect  one  city 
vikh  another ;  and  what  the  towers  were  to  the 
«Fe  titte  bells  wara  to  the  ear,  sending  greetiii^ 
or  warning  from  one  city  to  another  over  n  Tist 
expanse  of  level  landscape. 

Carillon -playing  in  tibese  cities  of  the  Low 
Cotmtriee,  however,  was  nn*  nhvnvs  a  mere  piece 
of  nwchanism ;  it  took  rank  as  a  branch  of 
ttMitive  ait  hi  nrarie,  and  required  the  enlture 
of  a  magician  to  d.  .  <  l  p  its  resifiurccs  The 
I^clgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with 
a  keyboard,  rough  and  onoonth  enough  indeed, 
^":t  Btill  such  as  enabled  the  carilloneur  to  per- 
icna  pieces  in  two,  or  (by  the  aid  of  pedals 
^  of  tile  prolonged  resonance  of  the  bells)  even 
>n  three  parts.  Compositions  were  vmtten  for 
or  extemporised  on  them ;  and  some  of  the  *  mor- 
<Mttx  fogu^*  for  carillons  by  Mathiae  van  den 
6beyn  have  been  collected  and  published  (bj 
Mems.  Scfaott  ft  Co.).  Tho  bells  which  wen 

^jS»afcmiiss>WB  n>i>aumd.aetwai1y<a>t»llin>»IDMi 
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intended  thos  to  be  played  by  hand  were  for- 
uished  with  an  inside  cIap}H  r  as  well  as  the 

outside  hammers,  the  clapper  being  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  keyboard  below,  and  the 
hanmier  operated  upon  by  the  mechanical  barrel, 
so  that  the  same  set  of  bells  could  be  played 
either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.  The  keylM^r^^d, 
thouy;h  arranged  on  the  same  principle  &a  the 
ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  was  n  laigs  affidr 
with  wohIcu  keys,  so  far  distant  from  one  an- 
other OH  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the  &it 
without  ^stm^nng  the  keys  on  either  nide ;  for 
as  the  leverage  of  the  key  ha<i  to  raise  the 
weight  of  the  clapper,  which  in  the  larger  bells 
was  oonsidenibK  and  as  the  btoe  of  t&  soond 
depended  also  in  great  measure  on  the  force  with 
which  the  kej  was  struck,  it  is  obvious  that 
metv  finser  work  was  ont  of  the  question.  Tho 
keyboard  in  fact  was  analn^'ous  rather  to  the 
iiedal  board  <^  an  oigan,  and  in  some  cases  the 
lai^^  bells  aetmdly  were  connected  witii  pedal 
keys,  80  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  ft 
heavier  blow  than  he  could  with  his  hands.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
carillon-playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  pbyd* 
cal  exertion,  and  required  the  performer  to  pos- 
sess mens  mna  in  corpore  »ano  t<)  have  a  chance 
of  getting  Bucceaalolly  through  his  task,  for 
which  he  clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
thick  gloves  to  proventinjniy  in  steildttg  the  kcyg. 

It  was  perhapg  owing-  to  thej<e  practical  diffi- 
ooltiea  that  the  art  of  carillon -playing  never 
seems  to  liave  been  rwy  eztensiTely  practised, 
and  has  now  ver\-  much  fallen  int  )  (fisuse.  But 
the  diffioul^  arising  from  the  player  having  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  the  clapper  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  waa  even  more  felt  in  the  a pj plica- 
tion of  chiming  machinery  to  the  haiumen 
which  stmek  on  the  wcteriotr  of  tiie  bdls.  The 
chimes  were  sounded  by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  rc^rilated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periodically  released,  and  driven 
round  under  tne  ordinary  motive  power  of  n 
wt  i'j;ht,  btrong  pina  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming  in 
contact,  each  at  tho  proper  moment,  with  levers 
which  raised  the  hammen,  and  rdeased  them  to 
fall  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when  the  pin 
on  the  barrel  quitted  the  lever.  The  barrel  waij 
'  pricked '  for  Tarions  tunes  (generally  seven  or 
ei^'ht"),  a  change  hr\tT_^  efTecttMl  by  Hhifting  it 
slightly,  on  the  principle  familiar  to  every  one 
in  the  *murical-iKn*  toy,  which  is  in  fact  ft 
carillon  on  a  minute  scale,  playing  on  vibrating 
tongues  instead  of  on  bells.  The  implication  of 
this  principle,  on  tiio  large  scale  neoessaxy  Ibr 
carillon  ringing,  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  which 
the  rude  and  unscientilic  system  etill  prevalent 
on  the  oootfnent  (and  clung  to,  apparently,  with 
the  same  kind  of  conservatism  which  leads  the 
North  German  organ-builders  to  ignore  all  the 
refinements  of  modem  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.  As  vrith  the  clavier>Bystem,  the  difficulty 
really  ii^  the  weight  to  be  overcome  in  lifting 
the  suikmg  hammer.  As  the  pica  on  the  barrel 
had  to  take  this  whok  we^ht,  it' 
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Ibat  they  nhould  be  very  ilnnigv  tuA  llw  iMtml  i 

it*it.lf  thus  Iwcame  so  larpe,  cnmbrou*,  and  ex-  ' 
pensive  an  affair  as  to  add  very  much  to  the 
diffloaltieBof  fixing  a  livg*  «arillon  loadiiiM  both  | 
in  regard  to  cost  and  stpare.  time  owtipifd 

in  raising  the  hauuiier  rtsiidere-i  any  rapid  r^pc-  i 
titioD  of  a  note  impostiible  with  a  rfqgla  hammer, 
especially  with  the  !r\rf  r  bells;  consequently  a  | 
lar^'e  proportion  of  tlie  bella  had  to  be  furnished  i 
with  two  or  more  hamiMn  to  provide  for  this 
difEoulty,  the  pins  being  arranged  so  as  to  sound 
twu  or  three  hammers  successively  on  the  same 
bell  when  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  note  was 
required.  The  method  of  soimding  the  note  by  the 
release  of  the  lever  from  the  pin  did  not  oocniMe 
to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of  sounding,  but 
a  much  more  aerioat  interferanoe  with  oocreot 
tempo  aroee  from  the  tuit  thit  m  miie  of  the 
heavier  hainmenj  offen'd  much  greater  resistance 
to  the  ptDa  than  others,  while  the  barrel  waa 
difyen  hy  liie  Mane  uoifimn  weight,  the  pr<>grei<s 
of  the  tune  was  constantly  retarded  Iwfore  the 
striking  of  the  larger  belK  producix^  the  irregu- 
lar or  'stuttering  effect  whidi  tiioie  who  ha^e 
listened  to  carillon  chimes  must  have  noticed.' 
The  system  is  in  fact  mechanically  so  dumsy, 
and  involvee  eo  mneh  Ioh  of  time  and  power, 
that  it  is  obvi  lis  that  carillon -chimes,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  are  worth  doing  better  than  this. 

Engliuid  has  borrowed  tne  idea  of  carillons 
only  recently  from  the  continent,  but  has  the 
credit  of  inventing  and  perfecting  the  principle 
of  mephanism  which  has  surmounted  all  the 
.l^M^■(_•  named  drawliacks  of  the  Belgian  carillon 
machinery.  The  part  which  English  science  and 
ingenuity  ha^  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  similar  i  >  tltat  which  it  h^s  taken  in 
regard  to  organ- building.  We  borrowed  from 
the  Germans  the  idea  of  the  grand  instruments 
with  full  pedal  organ  which  sxipplonH  ntcd  the 
'box  uf  whiatlca'  of  the  old  English  builders, 
but  our  modem  builders  have  applie<l  to  them 
mechanical  refinements  which  have  ahn  is*  revo- 
lutiuuiiied  organ-playing  (not  perhaps  always  in 
the  right  direction),  and  have  placed  at  the 
dispotial  of  the  English  organist  facilities  for 
variety  of  effect  and  brilliaut  execution  such  as 
his  German  brother  in  the  art  is  Mjanaly  eogni- 
sant  of  at  all.  In  r^ard  to  the  improvement  in 
carillons  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that,  so 
far,  its  history  is  identified  entirely  with  one 
firm,  who  perseveringly  set  themselves  to  a^-com- 
plish  the  tadc  of  ajmplifying  and  perfecting  the 
control  of  the  bells  on  true  mechanical  principles. 
Meum.  Gillett  and  Bland»  of  Croydon,  dock 
manulhetarMis,  having  tttmed  their  attention  to 
the  construction  of  carillons,  aimeii  at  getting 
rid  of  the  main  difficulty  which  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  at  the  bottom  <^a]l  the  defeeti  of  the  old 
system,  naiiK  !y,  the  use  of  the  came  action  both 
for  lifting  and  letting  go  the  hammers.  The 
principle  oa  wUbh  tUb  unpromnent  is  effected 

1  To  many  lUteam,  no  doobt.  U>b  imroUrlt/,  to  lar  from  delracUng 
from  the  rifect  of  thl«  airy  miulc,  «oul<l  nvm  nitlier  plc«»Siif  Ctmb  IU 
DU-(Mhlooed  Kmod  and  uaoclailoot.  Thl«  mmkUUoh,  hunwui. 
tkaimb  H  mt  to  a  nmoo  for  aot  UiHtMi«  wttk  «U  sMsiM,  k 
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ii  by  the  introduction  of  a  ramlving  cam  wheel 

beneath  each  lever,  which,  enntintmlly  tnrr.inL'. 
raiikMi  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  has 
struck  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  once 
lirought  \nU>  position  again  for  strikinir,  and  the 
a<^lion  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel,  instead  of  bein^ 
a  lifting  and  letting-off  action,  is  merely  a  letting* 
off,  the  whole  of  the  lifling  Ixiing  done  by  the 
cam  wheels.  As  in  uiiwy  other  niechauical  in- 
ventions, the  limplidty  of  action  which  <diane- 
tenses  the  new  carillon  machinery  was  not  at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  machine  at  St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  is  an  example,  the  barrel  was  still  of  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compensate  for  this  in  some  measure  by  a  novelty 
of  construction,  the  barrel  consisting  not  of  a 
■olid  eylindw  but  a  series  of  doable  bars,  be- 
tween which  the  pins  were  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  icrew%  aa  to  be  readUj  oMiable  of  being 
loosened  and  sMfled  one  way  or  the  otilier,  eo 

to  be  a'ljuBted  to  a  new  get  of  tunes  if  desired. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  system  was  pat 
up  at  BoetoD,  playing  a8  timee  on  44  bdls,  but 
the  connection  between  the  letting-off  and 
lifting  action  being  muoh  too  oomplicated  and 
drenitatu,  tiie  invoitoni  patented  a  fcrtiier 
improvement  which  very  nuich  simplified  the 
action,  and  the  contact  between  the  pins  and 
the  levers  was  brought  to  the  front  inatead  of 
the  Uip  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  render  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  mechanism  more  easily 
aoeessible.  These  improveoMBts  were  flnt  ]»• 
troduced  in  the  machine  erected  in  Croydon 
church.  There  was  still  a  weak  point  in  the 
action;  bnt  it  would  be  impo«ible  to  ezpiidB 
all  the  intermeiliate  >ta^'L-a  of  improvement 
without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrauis,  and 
we  must  be  content  here  with  giving  a  deaeription 
of  the  new  carillon  action  in  its  most  perfecUsd 
furui,  as  described  in  the  foUowing  extract  from 
the  '  Engineer'  of  August  13,  1875,  and  wUdhii 
ri  uilered  more  intelligible  by  the  accompanying 
diagram,  representing  in  a  simple  mannw  the 
principle  of  the  acticQ,  without  ennnmbwing  M 
withdetaila:— 


'  The  diagram  is  supposed  to  show  the  gear  lor 
working  one  hammer.  It  must  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hammers,  Dot  the 
parts  arc  all  repetitions  of  each  other. 

<  The  musical  bacrel  B  is  eet  with  pins  in  the 
utoal  way.  A  is  a  cam  wheel  tt  veiy  pemUw 
oonstmction,  opentting  on  a  lever  C     vHhn*  ii 
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to  all  iotenti  and  purpoiiies  a  new  meohaiucal 
modon.  the  peculiarity  of  which  h  that,  however 
fes*  the  cam  \v\ivt;\  revolves,  the  tripping  of  the 
leva  u  Arotded.  In  all  caaee  the  outer  end 
■Oft  be  lifted  to  its  fbll  halght  befiaro  the  awing- 
iij^'  pit  -  D  quita  the  aim.  Tlie  little  spring 
rolkr  E  directs  the  tail  jD  of  the  lever  into  the 
tm  gpsce,  and  trben  thsie  it  is  prevented  fktm 
couiing  out  a^^nvin  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant 
iittle  dtrke,  which  the  inventors  do  not  at  fm- 
MDt  deme  to  be  made  public,  by  wMdi  eaitHiity 
of  action  ig  secured.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  C  is  a  trip  lever  F.  This  lever  is  pulled 
toward  C  by  a  spring,  and  whenever  C  is  thrown 
if  by  the  cam  wheel,  F  seizes  it  and  holds  it  up ;  I 
but  the  wire  to  the  bell-hanimer  in  the  tower 
ia  secure*!  to  the  ejo  G,  so  that  when  D  is 
'.\':^\,  the  eye  G  being  pulled  down,  the  hammer  j 
i«  lifted.  Tlie  pins  in  the  musical  barrel  B  com© 
against  a  step  in  b',  and  as  they  pass  by  they  i 
pu^FoiQlintidiuidtd«MeC,wliK)binuuediately  I 
drops,  aad  with  it  the  hammer,  so  that  the  in- 
itaot  the  pin  passes  the  step  IT  a  note  in  sounded. 
But  the  nonMnt  D  drope  it  engages  with  A, 
which  last  revolves  at  a  very  high  upeod,  and  D 
k  inooBtiaently  flung  up  aoaii^  and  the  hammer 
nned,  and  raised  it  ranauu  until  tlie  n«xt  pin 

B  passes  the  eivp  on  F.  and  again  a  note  is 
•truck  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
^  phraivo,  B  haa  nothing  to  do  but  let  off 
tnps  Kt  continaally  by  A ,  and  so  long  as  A  seta 
thf  trapt?  fast  enough,  B  will  let  them  ofT  in 
correct  lime.  But  A  revolves  so  fast  and  acts  no 
powerfully  tluit  it  makes  nothing  of  •rat  a 
3<-vt.  hammer,  much  1- -  the  little  ones;  and 
tboi  a  facility  of  execution  is  obtained  hitiicrto 
Dokoown  in  fwrilliMi  mftdunory.  We  ventore  to 
think  that  our  readers  will  a;,'Tee  with  iia  t!iit 
toch  a  carillon  machine  as  we  illustrate  is  about 
u  iogaiioas  m  oombinatiaa  of  iwwiiaiiiwn  m  is  to 

met  with  in  the  range  of  the  arts.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  system 
is  vliieh  all  the  direct  work  that  the  muneal 
Wid  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
K>  to  «peak,  of  the  hammers,  while  the  force 
SMcnary  to  raitie  thein  is  so  distributed  and  so 
niQcb  better  i^tplied  than  when  the  pins  on  the 
i'WTel  had  to  perfnnn  this  office,  that  tlie  in- 
«qiiaUty  of  weight  beiween  the  large  and  small 
^iaauoere  is  not  felt  as  a  perturbing  influence  on 
the  sfteA  of  working.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
the  barrel  is  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions ;  the 
pioa  being  required  only  for  such  light  work  can 
h*  ifuile  much  «nialler,  and  require  little  or  no 
leTenge  power  in  themselves ;  and  consequently, 
wUe  tike  eld  carOlon  haiveli  were  eometimee 
e?ht  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  thnt  ;kt  Shun  ditch 
is  only  ten  inches  diameter.  A  barrel  of  this 
MUae  taking  up  so  mooh  leai  voom,  can 
be  taken  out  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
(SM^  with  a  new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

Bat  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  letting  of!"  barrel  is  that  by  this  means  music 
caa  be  played  on  the  bells  by  a  keyboard  like 
that  of  a  pijkuoforte  attached  to  the  frame,  with 
BO  noce  onrcion  than  oa  the  pianoforte  Itaelf. 


Thus  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carilinn> 
playing  on  uie  old  oontinental  ayatem,  whidi 

rendered  it  an  art  only  to  -ittacketl  by  a  mus- 
cular person  in  rude  health,  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  pasty  tad  tlMM  h  no  reaeon,  ao  6r  M  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  concerned,  why  carillon- 
plaving  should  not  be  aa  common,  in  connection 
wlui  large  churches  and  pnbUo  building!*,  aa 
organ-p!  iy:nL:,  Tlie  new  carillon  for  Manchester 
Town  Hail,  in  oonstruction  at  the  time  of  writing 
theee  remarks,  is  to  he  furnished  with  such  a 
keyboard,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  arrange* 
ment  for  sounding  the  chimcg.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  carillon  system  can  bo  applied 
to  poduoe  mechanical  change-ringing,  by  having 
a  barrel  pricked  with  rh;tnL'e)<.  aiid  thun  the 
'ringing  for  church'  can  be  doue  automatically, 
fa  places  where  ringers  capable  of  diMige«fii|giag 
are  not  to  bo  found.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  inferior  and  meagre  substitute 
for  the  grand  effect  produced  by  ohange*ringing 
with  swinging  bells;  and  many,  perhaps  wm  iI  I 
even  prefer  round-ringing  with  the  awuntf  bcUs 
to  medianieal  ohai^e-ringing  with  fixes  bdla. 
The  result  however  can  be  heard  and  judged  of 
at  Greenfield  church,  and  at  St.  Mark  s,  Oldham, 
wh«e  ihla  contrivaaoa  has  been  applied. 

Tlie  bells  composing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  generally  of  oak,  slightly  pyramidal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  cross-beama 
bear  upon  the  wall,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fraTTie  standh  free  ;  this  ia  not  so  absolutely  e^tten- 
tiiil  uis  m  the  case  of  bells  hung  to  swing,  where 
the  swajflag  notion  is  very  violent  when  the  peal 
is  being  rung;  bnt  still  it  is  l)etter  t"  keep  the 
vibration  off  the  wail  as  much  as  po^ibie.  The 
laige  b^  are  hm^  at  the  bottom  of  the  freme 
(in  some  of  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
teem  the  reat),  and  the  smaller  ooea  above.  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  bells  it  is  seldom  con- 
aiderM  necessary  to  have  the  complete  obromatio 
scale  ffaaroughout ;  and  in  almoet  aU  the  older 
carillons  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
nant to  the  keys  intended  to  be  meet  used,  the 
intermediate  intervals  being  omitted  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  of  the  larger  bells,  and  the 
amount  of  space  which  they  occupied.  The  ar- 
rangement, in  fact,  is  much  the  :u:io  m  that 
which  obtained  on  the  pedal  boards  of  old  English 
organs,  before  what  were  at  first  called  '  German 
pedaU*  (i.  e.  the  ocmiplete  aoale)  were  introduced. 
This  priuciy  l'  has  mostly  been  more  or  h  s  fal- 
lowed in  the  modem  English  peab.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  aoele  for  MaaduMfeer  Tomi  B»SL  wn* 
aiM^g  of  twaity^one  balk:— 

Hour  lieD,  7  ton*. 


JSC 


Here  the  carillon  scale  is  laid  out  for  the  keya  of 
D  and  A  priadpdUj,  end  the  leleotkMk  of  a  fo 
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the  hour  bell  appeart  out  of  keeping;  but  in 

fact  the  hour  bell  is  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
and  the  quarter  chimes  aru  Bounded  on  a  selec- 
tion from  the  carillon  peal  forming  a  acale  in 
the  key  t>f  C.  The  ten  hvlh  used  for  thin  par- 
poiie  aav  al.xo  hun_'  m  m  to  swing  and  be  ruo^ 
by  hand  in  tlic  ordinazy  mannv,  tli6  carillon 
action  being  lift*  1  ;tT  for  the  purpose  •  that 
Manchester  in  reality  has  two  peals,  the  carillon 
pial  as  given  abtm^  nag  iiMalttnii»Uy,  and  tlw 
ibUowingKaie — 


fnnnetl  of  bells  selected  out  of  the  carillon  peal, 
ruu^'  by  hand.  There  is  also  an  automatic 
change-ringing  barrel  to  operate  upon  these  bolls 
when  desirad.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  u 
the  first  town>hall  in  England  which  has  been 
fitted  with  a  ringing  peal.  Carillons  on  the 
perfected  principle  above  described  have  already, 
at  the  date  of  this  article,  been  put  up  in  the 
towersofWorceisterCathedral,  of  Bradford,  Koch- 
dale,  and  Keadinc;  Town  Uallj^  in  the  churches 
of  Leek,  Oldh.^tn,  Shorediteh,  Hobworthy,  Wit- 
ney, St.  Stejilu-nV  H;iinj>»lt;id,  etc.,  all  hf  the 
■ame  Croydua  firm  b<iare  referred  to. 

Hovr  hr  mannal  earilkm-plAying  may  be  ear- 
ned, as  a  Itranch  of  music,  with  eflV  ot,  it  if  dlfR- 
ottlt  to  say.  The  olass  of  oompoaition  performed 
on  aaeh  m  medium  can  nvrtr  be  Tefyeuborateor 
varied,  and  must  jirol>aldy  li;i\e  a  .spL-t  i;il(y  of 
character  to  suit  the  instrument  {it  one  may  call 
It  mi)  mod  the  dmmftatieea  aad  attoation  in 
whi'  h  it  18  lie.irJ.  It  i.s  po-sible  thnt  these  con- 
siderations might  suggest  some  novelty  of  style 
and  effect,  if  tlte  k^board  carillon  oomea  more 
into  use.  Tlio  clangour  and  proloni^tion  of  the 
sound,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  chAracttiristic 
effecta  of  m  peal  of  bells,  ia  inimical  to  anything 
like  tn:e  mn.siejil  definition;  and  the  attcmj.t  to 
damp  the  beilu  atler  being  struck  would  rob  them 
of  much  of  their  peculiar  wildness  and  grandeur. 
It  would  .se«m,  therefore,  th.at  the  carillon  must 
always  be  an  ini^trument  for  effect  rather  than 
fiir  intricate  nuiM(aI  design;  though  it  would  be 
very  interestinLr  to  li-  ;ir  the  etpcriment  tried  of 
executing  inure  elaborated  mutiic  on  a  carillon 
with  n  oomplete  chromatic  scale.  It  must  always 
be  rememhi  TL-d  hou  ever,  that  carilloiiH,  like  bolls 
proper,  are  to  be  judged  from  a  fair  dtHtancc,  and 
not  atdoie  qtiarten ;  th^tonea,  calculated  to  l>e 
henr-T '  ver  a  large  tract  of  country,  are  noceHsxunly 
»unie\vhat  harsh  and  jangling  when  too  near. 

What  may  be  tenned  drawing-room  carillons 
t\rv  !\1-<n  made,  in  which  tlie  .^ouri'ls  arc  produced 
1  V  uietai  bowls  like  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  time- 
piece, and  pbjed  on  by  •  fnanoforte  keyboard. 
These  may  perhaps  produce  sonv-  n»'w  mufijcal 
effects  in  combination  with  audi  an  in.>truuiunt 
aa  the  harmonium :  but  probably  they  will  alwayw 
be  regarded  m  pretty  toys  rather  than  serious 
means  of  musical  effect  or  exprcRsion.  [H.  U.  S.  ] 

OABIO,  JoHAVN  HBiMttion,  born  at  Eokem- 
Ibcde  in  Holatein,  17^6^  wa«  instructed  by  Bm- 


manval  Badi»  Thiemann,  and  Sflkwenke^  and 

Ix'came  a  gr^t  tmmpet  player.  He  is  raid  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  wliich  would 
play  in  every  key.  and  to  have  executed  a  pW' 
lude  in  minor.  He  may  therefore  have  been 
able  to  execute  the  trumpet  parts  in  8ebastisQ 
Bach's  music  whioh  an  now  vugUjMn.  Cario 
was  lirini^  in  1 800.  [G.] 

CABISSIMT,  GiAOOMO,  waa  bom  at  Marino 
near  to  Itorae  in  1604,  aooofding  to  Pitoni,  whom 
both  M.  F.  tis  and  the  Abb^  Alfieri  f  ip>t: 
this  point  i  but  at  Padu»  in  ifSi,  if  ^uri- 
dione^  be  truated  Ibr  the  place  of  his  Urth,  and 
3Iattheson  for  the  date  of  it.    His  first  po- 
fesnonal  post  waa  that  of  Maestro  at  AanaL  Tlw 
'  he  held  icr  acme  yean.  He  tiieo  went  to  Rosm, 
'  where  he  obtained  the  Ma«tersliip  at  the  church 
'  of  S.  ApollinariK,  attached  to  the  German  Col> 
a  thia  office  he  passed  the  rematndflr  «f 
his  d;iy.><,  without,  in  all  {irohaTiility,  ever  having 
crossed  the  VavoX  frontier.   He  died  in  1674. 
That  he  galued  his  taate  and  style,  wU^  woe 
afimlrahle,  by  h'ni^  residence  in  Paris,  and  by 
■  writing  for  French  audiences,  is  one  of  by  no 
f  means  the  least  fooUdi  and  pervsm  cf  flw  nai^ 
foolish  and  psttsise  atiftlniii  of  fhn  Ss^pwnrds 
Frt^neuse.' 

Carissiml  baa  the  reputation  of  having  doae 

more  than  any  otiier  Ttali.m  of  his  e[x)eh  towardi 
tlie  perfection  of  recitative.   To  him  Kircher  ad- 
mits that  he  owes  much  that  is  valuable  ia  lut 
'Mn-ur^na'  upon  thi.n  branch  of  nrt.    Tfe  w»* 
moreover,  although  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
sacred  cantata^  at  lea'^t  its  parent  by  adoption  and 
development,  and  at  hi.s  li.mds  it  r»_\  ei\  <d  "Lat 
elevation  of  fomi  and  acoeesiuu  of  beauty  nhic^ 
enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and  give  to 
Kncrcd  miLidc  tliosr  el<  mcnts  of  pathos  and  dra- 
imvtic  force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  opera  liaJ 
created  a  general  appetite.  A  tliird  contribution 
hy  Carissinii  to  the  pmgTcss  of  his  art  w.is  the 
lightnces  and  variety  of  his  acconipaniuients. 
j  He  had  less  learning  and  more  imagination  and 
playfulness  than  his  i>redece?»ors  in  the  Roman 
I  school.    But  if  his  hamiouic«  were  le.<s  elaborate 
!  than  theirs,  his  melodies  were  freer  and  more 
I  graceful,  and  his  effects  more  dram.ttic  There 
I  wa.<i  something  essentially  modem  in  Lis  music. 
!  and  he  was  the  precursor  and  teacher  of  a  lar^  ^ 
\  group  of  polished  and  pleasant  artists,  among  j 
i  whom  Bawani,  Cesti,  Bnononcini,  and  Ale9«andn>  | 
Scarlatti  were  consiuouous.    No  less  prolific  than 
original,  Cariasimi  left  a  great  quantity  of  finished 
work  behhad  him.   Unhappily  too  little  of  it  has 
been  puhlinhr-d,  and  to  1  niuch  of  it  was  destroytd 
at  the  time  of  the  suppresaion  of  the  Jesuits, 
when  iiie  colleetions  of  8.  ApolHnaris  and  tbs 
Cit  sti  were  sold  for  w.iste  paj-er.    Tn  the  library 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  there  were  two  printed  ool- 
lections  of  motetti  by  Gariadbri  ibr  two,  time.  I 

and  four  voices,  whicli  h.ad  been  ]>ublished  »t 
Rome  in  1664  and  1667,  and  a  Lauda  Siun  and 

•  '  Miidcm  Ibmwiui  D.  D.  rootte,  Cufarfml.  Omtlnnf,  tlioraiTMioe. 
CltiUiihers.  IMS.) 

*  ■OomrMraUMtelRjftirivMltirilOTMttdatoKiiittwriMCi^ 
ftutiairU*, p.  am.  {BnsnkUMJ 
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A  Nui  Domiaus,  both  for  eight  voices,  and  both. 
in  mantMcripi.  Baitd  says  that  in  the  wohivet 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  there  is  a  mtmn  by  C»- 
naainu  fiir  twelTo  Toioea,  writtm  on  tiie  famous 
nofsoftl  mdody  *L1mume  amd.'  TTiia  It  be- 
lieved to  1)6  the  last  occjiaion  on  wliich  that 
faroarita  theme  waa  ever  emplOT«d.  The  Na- 
tiooil  lifanffj  in  Fteb  Ins  »  zieh  manwcTipt 
wUeHlon  of  the  oratdrios  of  Carissimi.  The 
foDowing  Is  a  list  of  their  names : — '  La  I'lainte 
dea  Damn^* ;  'Histoire  de  Job';  'Ez^chias'; 

Bsltaxar';  'David  et  Jonathaa*;  'Abraham  et 
Isaac';  'Jephte' ;  'L<;  Jugemcnt  Dornier' ;  'Lc 
SlauvaiB  Eichc' ;  'Jonas'.  Chief  Among  these 
ndu  the  Jephthah,  of  which  I  J  :^^^  k  na  ms  said 
that  'fur  FTTfefnc?  of  melody,  artful  niolulation, 
origimil  iiariauay,  it  in  justly  eitteemed  one  of 
the  &aeit  efforts  of  musical  skiU  and  genius  that 
the  world  kn  uf  Hanilel  thought  it  worth 
while  to  burrow  his  chorus  in  'Samson,'  'Hear 
Jioob't  God'  from  fiunOQS  Aovement  in  the 
'Jephte'  called  'Plorato  filitr  T  racl.'  Croft 
has  imitated  his  'Gaudeamus,'  and  Aldxich 
aAtpted  his  motets  to  EngHah  words  fior  anthmtis. 
ITawkinii  pnnt<  a  remarkably  graceful  Httlo  duet 
of  Carissimi,  caUe<l  '  Dite,  o  Cieli.'  It  was  in 
cuolatMii  of  this  piece,  upon  hearing  it  over- 
(waised  by  King  Charles  II,  that  Dr.  Blow  com- 
posed his  celebrated  'Go,  perjured  man.'  The 
uhcary  of  the  French  Conservatoire  is  rich  in 
the  manoscripts  of  Carissimi,  and  there  are  some 
Taluable  volumes  of  music  in  the  British 
Mutenm.  But  the  ii i  i-aiificent  collection  of  his 
worb*  [  vl  l  y  I>r  VUhrich  at  Oxtod  throws 
sll  "tilers  into  the  sli.uie,  and  forms  one  of  the 
t^nxisii  OTDaments  of  the  Ubraiy  at  Christ  Church. 
A  few  of  tiis  pieces  are  in  tho  Murioa  Bomana 
of  Spiridione,  and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by 
Fr^ach  words,  in  the  collection  of  '  Airs  serieux 
et  k  Iwire,'  pablish«d  fay  Balhurd.  Ttum  «re 
•ome  nioteti  of  lii.s  in  Stevena's  '  Sa<.Ted  ^Tuhil%' 
aad  Crotch  has  published  one  or  two  examples  in 
In  'Sdectioais  of  Mosio.'  Tire  specimens  are 
printt-J  in  the  'Fitzwilliam  Music'  Jephte, 
Jodidum  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and  Baltazar  have 
htm  published  by  Chrysander  (Schott) ;  and 
Junah  by  Henry  L«ilie  (Lami 'oni  (  '(Xjk).  Enough 
has  now  been  said  t*j  indi'  .n'r  \\  here  tlioae  who 
are  interested!  in  tliia  maister  nu\y  form  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
ihat  the  'Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  c;int;ita  often 
Attributed  to  him,  was  in  all  probability  not  his, 
bet  the  prodnotiait  of  his  pupil  Ceetl.   [S.  H.P.] 

C.VPwLO,  Gebommo,  bom  at  Rcggio  in  the 
&nft  half  of  the  i6th  centuiy ;  author  of  a  col- 
^B^ian  of  five-part  motets  by  eminent  composers, 
Cr^uillon,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Ciera,  etc,  en- 
tithid  <Motetti  del  Lftbirinto/  a  voIb.  (Venice, 
if.M  and  1555),  [M.C.C.] 

CARLTON,  Bs7.  RiCBABD*  Mns.  Bsc,  pub- 

liubed  in  i^oi  a  collection  of  twenty-one  •  Ma- 
<irigaU  ibr  five  royceai,'  the  preface  to  which  is 
wfld  from  Norwicth.  He  had  in  the  aune  year 
ooutribatod  a  imwlri;4al,  '  Caluie  was  the  aire,' 
to '  The  Tri  umphee  of  Oriana.*  Kothing  is  known 
«f  hk  Uognphy.  One  of  thft  Mmo  iuhbb  wm  in 


i6i3  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bawaby  and 
Oloethoiiv  Norfblk.  [W.H.H.] 

CABMAGNOLE.  Hw  nenoh  song  called 
'  La  Carmagnole'  is  a  popular  tune  originating  in 
Provence.  Greiry  (Memoires,  iii.  13)  thought  it 
was  originally  a  seilar-Baitt  often  heaid  mMsr* 

Bellies ;  it  is  more  probabfy  a  country  roundelay 
or  danoe-tun^  adapted  to  a  patriotio  mfli- 
tary  song  whidi  was  wriilMi  either  at  Ae  end 
of  AuL^'ust  or  early  in  September,  1792.  The 
four  stanzas  of  this  national  song  are  known 
to  a  very  few  historians  only ;  we  tianscribe  the 
first  couplet 

*Le  cnnon  vicnt  do  r&onner  : 
Guemers,  soyez  pr§ts  k  marcha; 
CStoyens  et  soldats, 
En  volant  aux  eonibata, 
Danaona  la  carmagnole ; 
Tive  1e  son,       lo  son, 

Dansons  la  caimagnolek 
Vive  le  son 
Du  canon  1* 

The  unknown  anthw  of  these  lines  was  pro* 

baM  v  poT^ir  liravo  Soldier,  whilst  the  liloody  '  Car- 
:  maguole  des  liuyalistes'  may  be  attributed  to  the 

wont  of  demagogues.  The  original  dght  stanaas 
'  of  tiie  latter  began  as  follows: — 

*  Qui,  je  suis  sans  culottes  tmoi, 
£n  d^pit  des  amis  da  roL 
Vive  lea  IfMseOkis, 
Lea  Bntons et  noN 

But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlarireil,  and  when 
pubUiihcd  by  Frcre  it  contained  thirteen  stanzas, 
the  first  of  which  ran  in  die  Ibllowtng  manner, 
to  tlie  tune  of  the  Carmagnole : — 


V*  •  to    m  • 


T*«to 


a  -  \ait   pro-iubi.      !te  (airu  i  •  Km  -  e:t   tout  F»-rii,  Ite 


m 


si 


ttlst  4  -  leur  '         (uut   f*  -  tit;  MaU   ton  coup  »  awn- 


qai,  OiiM  a   im  cs< 


{     snu -  Ic.  Vi -T9  k)  MMi,    vi •  v«  1*   aon.  Pan-Mtu  la  < '»r -  ion- 


M — H. 


<tu 


«  -  nan 


During  the  Ftench  H«volati<»  a  great  many 
songs  were  adapted  to  this  ttme,  whidi,  in  qnto 

of  its  a.'^S(>ciati>m  with  the  Tcrrcar,  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  in  vaudevilles  or 
boriettas.  [i.e.] 

CABMAN'S  WHISTLE*  THE,  an  old  Eng^ 

lish  tune  found  in  the  Virginal  books  of  Lady 
Keviil  (1591)  and  Queen  Kliaubeth  ( 1603-1 2), 
in  boUi  with  harmony  and  variations  by  l^yrd* 
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The  fiaavMring  is  the  air  m  than  giTon  (ne  Biu^ 
iiey.'HSaliafl7/iii.89):— 


CABFANI. 


^1  J  i|j  IJjlTT^^ 

In  Chappeirs  '  Popular  "iSwAo  of  €he  Olden 
Time'  (p.  139)  the  tune  is  given  to  the  worda  of 
*The  oouxleow  canmm  and  the  amorous  maid,* 
and  btneiitioiMd  (p-  438)  aa  suiting  'Hie  oonnt^ 
hMtaMS  vhidiMtiaB/  [G.] 


CARNICER,  Ramon,  Spanish  dramatic  cam- 
poner,  born  near  Lerida  in  Catalonia  1 789,  died  is 
Madrid  1855.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  oaB> 
ductor  at  Uie  Italian  Opera  of  fiaix^ona,  and 
here  he  produced  suooeHfully  hie  fiiel  coers 
'Adel*  db  Lnsignano,*  whieh  was  Ibllonea  by 


CARMIGNANI,  Giovanna,  pan-,'  in  London  1 
in  176^  iekiiig,  among  others,  the  principal 
seriom  part  of  Lavinia  In  *  La  Guoioa,'  jnttdac^ 
at  tlio  King's  Theatre  by  J.  C.  Becdl.    Anna  de 

Amicis  sang  in  the  same  piece.  [.1.  M.] 

CABNABY,  William,  Mua.  Doc.,  bom  in 
London  in  1773,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel- 

Koyal  under  Dr.  Niiren  and  Dr.  Ayrton.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  tiecame  oiganist  at  £je, 
wUeh  he  quitted  far  »  similar  appointmeat  et 

Huntiiij^nTon.  ^^^lilst  residing  at  the  latter  place 
he  published  '  Six  Canzonets,*  and  also  '  Six 
Songs,*  which  were  &vourably  received.  In  1805 
he  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Biu>}udor  of  Music, 
and  in  1808  proceeded  to  Doctor,  lu  the  iuturval 
he  had  settl«i  in  Londmi,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  in  i'^-'3,  he  was 
ap[>ointed  ita  organiift.  Ilia  cainpoi^itiuiui,  chieily 
VDca.1,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  oharac- 
tcrise<l  as  scientific,  bat  defioieni  in  taste.  He 
died  Nov.  13,  1839.  [W.H.H.] 

CAltNAVAL  DE  VEXISE.  This  popuUr 
air,  which  was  heard  by  Paganini  at  Venice, 
when  he  visited  tho  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in 
1816,  1824,  and  i8a6,  and  which  his  tu;i<,nc  bow 
bee  miwle  a  ikvourite  tune  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  effusion  of  an  unknown  musidsn  probably  of 
the  enil  of  the  last  century.  Several  talented 
oompoiien^  ]iA\v  embroidered  it,  and  all  pianists 
have  playc<l  tho  brilliant  variations  and  fantasias 
wiittcn  upon  it  by  Herz  and  Schulhoff.  It  has 
been  even  introdtioed  em  the  ^lio  efeage.  Am- 
br«>iso  Thomas  has  compoeed  very  clever  variations 
on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opera  '  Le 
Camaval  de  Venise,*  and  Victor  Masse,  in  his 
'  Reine  Topaae^*  iatrodnoee  an  a<r  worU  upon  it 
to  the  words 

'Teniw  eet  toafe  ea  ftte% 

Car  void  le  camaval.' 

Ib  England  it  was  for  long  known  to  the  voids 

'  O  come  to  me,  I'll  row  tlMO  o'er 
Across  yon  peaoefbl  eea.* 

The  air,  as  given  by  Pagaoini,  isaa  ftDomti — 


several  others.  Between  1820  and  37  ho  visited 
Parb  and  London,  and  wae  iavourably  leoeived 
in  both.    In  98  Im  wwrn  afiipainled  condoetcr  at 

the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid,  for  whieh  he  ctun- 
posed  *  Elena  e  Malvino'  (1829),  and 'Cokmbo' 
(1831),  fi[enerally  oonridMed  hie  beet  voriu 
He  largely  contribute*!  to  the  foundiition  of  a 
naiioual  opera.  From  1830  to  54  he  wasprofieaor 
of  oompoeitiott  at  the  Ha^d  Obnasrvatoire. 
Besides  nine  oj>era«,  ho  (xnuposf-d  church  music, 
symphonies,  military  marches,  national  hynu», 
and  an  inBnity  of  eonga.  Hie  auiaie  is  onginsl 
and  rhythniica!,  though  mnsll  impregnated  with 
phrases  from  natiunai  ain.  £M.C.C.] 

CAROL,  see  Htmx. 

CAROK,  Firm  IK.  a  oompooer  of  the  15^ 

century,  probably  bom  about  1430.  He  is  said 
by  Tinctor  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Bincfaois 
or  Du&y.  The  name  is  Flemish.  Baini  (*  Pal«s- 
trlna")  states  that  the  Library  of  the  PojH.  's  Cliait  l 
pottSiSjiMss  a  MS.  volume  uf  uiaiiiies  by  Caam,  con- 
taining one  on  *L*oniine  ann^  .*  Caron  also  wrote 
secular  songs,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
M.  F^tis,  who  found  them  to  t-urpaMs  those  of 
Ockenheim  and  Boenoie  in  e:ise.  (Jno  of  them 
begins  '  Helas  !  que  pourra  devcnir.'  [M.CC] 

CAROSO,  Marco  Fabrics,  of  Seraumeta,  in 
Italy;  anthorof 'Il]Mierino...eoBintavobtoia 

di  liuto,  e  11  soprano  della  musica  nella  scmAtA 
di  ciasoun  ballo'  ^Venice,  1581),  valuable  for 
the  danoe  miwio  whioh  it  oontidaai  [M.C.  C] 
CARPANI,  GlusEiTE,  poet  and  writer  on 
music,  bom  Jan.  38,  1753,  at  Villalbese,  in  the 


district  of  Brianza.  His  father  destined 
for  the  law,  he  studied  at  Milan  and  Padua, 
and  practised  under  the  oalebrated  advocate 
Villata  at  Milan.  Bot  he  soon  gave  np  dw 
law,  entered  the  sixnety  of  artists  and  li'.  i.irv 
raea,  and  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  art.  He 
had  aheady  written  more  than  one  oomedjr 
and  several  opera-liltrctti  for  the  Italian  stat.'**, 
among  others  'Camillj^'  composed  by  ir'aer. 
In  oonseqtmnoe  of  eome  violent  artidee  agaimft 
the  French  R<.volution  in  the  'Ga/.etta  di  Milano, 
of  which  be  was  editor  firom  1792-96,  he  had  to 
leave  Mnanwheii  it  was  taken  by  tha  Aeaek 
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I'd  til  the  peioe  of  Campo  Formio  in  1 797  he 
Uved  At  Vienna ;  after  that  (late  he  became 
censor  and  director  of  the  Kta^e  in  V'c-nice,  V)iit  a 
nalady  of  the  tjm  drove  huu  back  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  peiuiuned  htm  till  his  d^th. 
He  published  a  number  of  translatioiui  of  French 
an  i  i  T-  rman  operaa,  Jind  al.so  wrote  an  oratorio 
ti  'La  pa^aione  di  Gesu  Christo,'  which  was 
iHft  to  music  hy  Weigl,  and  performed  in  1808, 
in  the  palace  of  Prinoe  Lobkowite,  and  in  1821 
by  the  Gesellschaft  r  ^^frpik-Freuncle.  He  alxo 
trandated  the  'Crt^atiou'  into  Italian,  and  wrote 
a  flomwt  <m  the  eelebmled  parfoRnanee  of  fhat 
work,  at  which  H:ivi!n  wa:3  present  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  Carpani  had  the  ffieatest  esteem 
nd  affiwiieii  far  Haydn,  whidi  ud  to  his  pub- 
U^hinc  hia  well-known  '  Haydine,'  etc.  (Milan, 
lb  1 2,  and  a  second  enlarged  edition  at  Padua, 
1833).  <  La  Haydine'  is  a  kind  of  arathetical  work, 
ud  a  eulogy  on  Haydn's  compoeitiona,  written 
with  enthusiasm.  It  quickly  found  a  translator 
in  beyle,  the  French  writer,  who  publiahed  it  as  his 
own  composition  under  the  name  of  Bombet  — 
'Lettres  ecrit*  ?  de  Vienna,  ftc,  by  Louis  Alex- 
Uhlt«  (JeMor  iiouibet'  (i'aris,  1814).  Carpam 
iHscked  this  piracy  in  two  spirited  letters 
— 'Lettere  due,  dell'  Aut^re  delle  Haydine* 
(Vi«iaQA,  181 5).  Be^le  was,  nevertheless,  au> 
(UcioQs  eaoogli  agaui  to  pnblish  his  work, 
this  time  under  the  a1ia=5  nf  S'trTiilnhl,  'Vies 
<ie  Hajda,  Mouut^  et  Metastaae,'  etc.  (Paris, 
ii^i7>.  In  spittt  of  GHrpMii*t  pniteitations, 
tl.'  fir^t  f  the  two  appeared  in  English  as 
'Liv«B  of  Haydn  and  Mozart'  (Mumy,  181 7; 
Nd  Barton,  U.S.,  1839).  Bstnusta  of  Cftrpani's 
(jHginal  work,  tran.ilat<-<l  by  D.  Mondo,  api>cared 
at  liiort  in  1836,  and  in  a  complete  form  at 
hn  1837,  under  the  title  'Haydn,  sa  vie,  see 
oamges,  et  sen  aventures,  etc.,  par  Joseph  Car- 
psni;  traduction  de  Mondo.*  Some  clever  but 
psrtial  sketches  of  Rossini  were  published  by 
Gvpiiii  in  one  volume  as  *Le  Roadnfayie,' 
(Pidua,  18J4').  This  al.so  was  pirated  anonymouely 
by  Beyle  \l'ariji),  and  published  by  Moudu.  In 
1809  Oirpani  accompanied  the  Archduke  John 

00  his  ei|)e<.lition  to  Italy.  After  the  return 
of  peace.  h»  devoted  hinaself  to  starting  the 

BiblioM  Italian*.*  He  dMl  in  the  snudkr 
Li«:hten'-t*in  I'lilaoe  at  Vienna,  ri  l  a  helor  of 
tif  on  Jao.  33^  1825,  from  simple  decay  of 
■rtam.  ICF.P.l 
CARPENTRAS,  or  IL  CARPENTRASSO, 

sobriquet  of  Eliazar  Genet,  bom  at  Car- 
pentras,  Vauduse,  before  1 500.  Being  in  priest's 
•Tden  he  baoMM  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapd, 
and  wri)t€  some  Magnificats  and  Lamentations, 
^«  hAUn  of  which  induced  Leo  X  to  make  him 
^^>hop  in  pmHibu$  in  1518.  About  the  same 
time  Kc  became  tlie  Pope's  Chapf^l  master.  He 

much  employed  in  negotiations  by  both  Leo 
uii  Clement  VII,  aaid  died  aftar  the  year  153a 
—the  date  of  two  out  of  four  volumes  of  niu.»<ic 
which  he  published.  VoL  I  contains  5  masses, 
^tten  00  tlko  mort  Mcolar  iniiei — *A  romfara 

1  unboissonet.' '  Encore  irai-je  jouer,'  et<*  ;  vol.  2, 
the  liMnsntetions  of  Jeremiah ;  voL  3  is  Liber 
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Hymnomm ;  voL  4,  Uber  ICagnifioit.  OwpMi- 

traa'  music  enjoyed  a  great  fame  at  the  time, 
and  was  much  published  (see  the  hot  lu  F^tis). 
His  Lamentations  were  so  favourite  as  to  keep 
th(^  of  Palestrina  out  of  the  Poffo's  CTiapel  for 
many  years.  M.  Fetis  iiad  examined  them,  how- 
ever, and  finds  them  inferior  Boi  only  to  Fklei* 
trina  but  to  Joequin  des  Priis. 

CARRODUS,  John  Tii-latit,  bom  at  Kcigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire.  Jan.  20,  1S36.  His  father  was 
a  zealooB  amateur,  a  violin  player,  and  leader  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  The  hoy  was  destined 
to  music  from  the  first,  and  1^  la  years  of  age 
was  pot  into  the  ftble  luuuif  of  HMiqne,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Sttittgart,  and  with  whom  he 
ranained  till  nearly  18.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don ho  onterod  the  otdMrtn  of  Oovent  Gavden, 
and  nia<le  his  firat  appearance  as  a  8f>lo  player  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Loudon,  on 
April  32,  1863,  rinoo  wldeh  tune  he  has  beat 
frequently  heard  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  other  leading  concerts,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  He  has  pabUslied  two 
vioUn  Soks  and  •  HorooMi  do  S^on.  [6.] 

CARTER,  Thomas,  bom  in  Dublin  about 
'735>  an  early  age  displayed  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  was  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  to  Italy  for  study.  Ho  after- 
wards went  to  Tridia  nnd  nmlcrtfKik  the  direction 
of  the  mufiic  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre,  but  the 
climate  proving  injurioiM  to  his  liMltti,  he  re- 
turned to  Eti'^dand  and  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
compooer.  Hu  furnished  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  music  for  'The  Rival  Candidates'  (1775), 
'Tlie  Milesians*  (1777).  and  the  'FairAmon- 
can' (1783).  In  1 787  he  became  musical  director 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Goodman's  Fields,  then 
opened  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer, 
and  produced  there  'The  Lirth-day'  and  'The 
Oonifent  Maid,'  besides  songs  and  oaftehee.  In 
1792  he  oouipo.'^ed  the  comic  oj>era  'Ju»t  in 
lime,'  ibr  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  pub> 
lished  many  oonoertos  and  lesoons  for  the  piano- 
forte, but  he  is  now  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  Bishop  Percy's  ballad,  '  0  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi  me?'  and  the  naval  song  'Stand  to 
jour  guns.'  Cartei''B  life  was  passed  m  *  oowtMit 
succession  of  cmbamifwments,  consequent  upon 
his  iu'-orrigible  ofcrelessness  and  improvidence. 
He  died  Oot  la,  1804.  X^.H.H.] 
CATITTE'R,  Jeas  Bapti.ste,  a  French  violinist, 
bom  at  Avignon  in  1 765  ;  the  son  of  a  dancing- 
master.  His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  en 
Abb^  Widrauf.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Viotti.  His  progress 
must  have  been  rapid,  as  he  very  soon,  on  Viotli's 

;  recommendation,  obtained  the  pout  of  nooom- 
panyi.«it  to  Mario  Antoinette,  whirh  he  held  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  llevolution.  In  1791  he 
entt^red  the  band  of  the  opera  as  enietant  leailer 
and  soh  I  !nver.  From  1804  he  was  a  member  of 

.  the  £m|Kux)r  Napoleon's  private  baud  under  Pai- 

I  rieUoMia,afWr  the  RMtoration,oftlieR(^  bend 
till  1830.    He  dird  at  V:\n-<  in  i"^4T,  Cartier 

*  was  a  good  violinist,  and  it  was  lus  great  merit 
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to  httve  revived  ilie  noble  traditions  of  the  old 
Italian  sclux)!  of  violin  j-laying  by  publisWng 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Naidini  and  other  great  masters,  which  at  that 
time  were  all  but  nnknow-n  in  France.  He 
therebj  cauiied  not  oal^'  liitt  own  numerous  pupils 
but  all  the  young  Freneh  vioUalcte  of  hia  time  to 
ttke  up  the  study  of  these  classical  works  for  tbo 
violin,  in  his  work  'L'art  dtt  violon'  (Paris 
1798  and  1801)  Owtier  givea  »  compreheiMHe 
selection  from  the  violin  nmt<ic  of  the  bes^t  Italian, 
French,  and  German  masters,  which  is  r^htly 
regarded  as  a  practioal  histocy  of  Tiolfai'lna** 
tttrv  in  the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  a  history  of 
violin-playing,  which  he  wrote,  has  never  been 
made  pablic  His  compoeitionB  are  of  no  im- 
portancc.  He  published  Sonatas  in  the  style  of 
Lolliy  Etudes,  and  Duos  for  violins.  F^tiu  alMo  men-  ' 
Uom  two  Operas,  two  i^ymphonies  and  Violin- 
oonoerto^  which  havo  vemaiiied  in  MS.    [P.  D.] 

CAKTONI,  a  barytone  engaged  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  iS2a,  at  a  salary  of  ^£700.  on  the 
TCoomaMsidatioB  of  Camporeee.  For  his  mtudeal 
education  he  w.is  indcbtul  entirely  to  his  wife. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  King  in 
FadnTi '  11  Btraiitt  <u  Doldidm,'  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  fittt-l»to  taknti^  wat  *  respect- 
able performer.  [.I.M.] 

CARULLI,  Ferdinando,  an  eminent  guitar- 
ist, bom  at  Naples  1770,  died  in  Paris  1841. 
Though  self-taught  he  attaaned  a  perfection  of 

execution  hitherto  unknown  on  the  puitar,  nnd 
on  his  arm  .J  lu  I'aris  created  a  perfect  fururo.  ! 
Ill  the  spAce  of  twLlve  years  he  pul)li.«hed  300  \ 
oompoeitions,  including  a  '  Methoi '  which  passed  j 
through  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author  ' 
of  'lyHaraMMiio  upfXUiotm  k  1»  Ouitara*  (Paris, 
1825),  a  treatij^c  on  t>jc  nrt  nf  accompanying,  ' 
which  was  the  firtsL  wurk  oi  iU  kind.  [M.C.C.] 

CAEUSO,  Luioi,  bom  at  Naples  1754,  died 
at  Peragia  1833 ;  son  of  a  nraaidaii  at  Napka. 

Btudiei  under  Xicoli>  S^ala,  composed  in  all  sixty 
operas  (for  list  see  Fetis)  of  which  the  first  was 
*Il  Baronodi  Vroociua'  (Naples,  1773),  and  the 
laBt  'L'Av\-iw)  ai  Maritati*  (Rome,  iRio").  His 
'Artaserse'  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  oompoaed  four  oraterioa.  fyat  eaatatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  nir)re  dramatic  than 
ecclesiastical.  Ho  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been 
conductor  at  Patomm.  Ha  had  •  brother  Em- 
man  uele,  also  a  muidoiao.  [M.C.G.] 

CASALT.  'Giovanni Battista.  Chapel  master 
of  St.  Ji^im  I  iteran  in  Komo  from  1759  ^^^^  ^i** 
death  1793.  An  opem  of  his,  'Campaspe,'  was 
produced  at  Venice  1 740.  Gr«?try  was  his  pupil 
lor  two  years  in  Home,  but  Catsali  did  not  de- 
tect his  talent,  and  mat  Urn  back  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  which  he  described  the  great 
opera  writ<^  as  '  a  nice  fellow,  but  a  thorough  ass 
aadigBorainnafnmQaie.*  Casall's  woricaoompriaa 

4  raa--.%'S,  ni''*'  Is,  rn-varf-rn* nAv]  many  other 
pieces  for  the  church.   Ue  wrote  in  a  vei^r  pun 


style,  though  wiUkont  mnch  invention.  A  mtn 

and  4  other  pj«!cefl  nre  given  by  LQck  (Sanunlung, 
1859),  and  an  '  O  quam  suaviti,'  apretty  melodi* 
oua  moranMnty  by  NovaUor  ftom  GSmtcb.  !&) 

CASARTNI,  SiONOR.v,  gometimes  called  CA- 
SABINA,  an  Italian  soprano  engaged  in  Loodca 
for  Handd*a  <M>era«  in  1748.  She  ap]>car«d  ia 
'  Alexander  Balus'  and  '  Joahoa.'  ;J.  )f.l 

CASE,  John.  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
was  a  chorister,  first  at  New  Coll^  and  »fUr 
warda  at  duriat  Ohnroh,  Oxftcd.  He  tiilMft> 
(juently  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUe^, 
which  he  vacated  on  marriageiy  when  he  tA»r 
blishfld  himadf  in  Oxford  as  m  laetnrar  to  priviti 

Eupils  on  philosophy,  for  which  he  enjoyed  a 
igh  and  deserved  reputation.  In  1586  be  pub- 
lished 'The  Praise  of  Musicke,'  and  in  1588 
'Apologia  Mudoes  tarn  vocalis  tarn  instrumen- 
talis  et  inixt*.'  Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  song 
iu  bis  praise,  which  was  set  to  music  by  WHlillB 
Byrd.  Ha  ^fld  Jan.  93»  1599-1600.  (w.H.H.1 

CASENTINI,  SiGXORA,  a  good  sln^'.r  in  ll- 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  iu  LomdoD 
in  1 791,  taking  the  principal  part  in  FdABa*« 
'Locanda,*  and  othiar  operas.     Lord  Moont- 
Edi/ciinibe  des^^ribea  her  as  '  a  i)r€'ttv  woman  in  i  , 
genteel  .nctress.'    In  93  ^hc  had  married  Borgoi,  | 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  WM  Mtgiaf  at  1 
the  King'a  Theatre ;  but  she  was  not  in  pnod  I 
health,  and  her  voice  was  too  weak  fur  Uui  1 
houaa.   HarlatarhiatoiylaiMtkiMrani.  [J.M.] 

CASINI,  GiovAKNi  Mabia,  waa  a  FbrentiQe 
priest,  and  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  iTtb 
century.    F^tis  gives  1675  as  the  date  of  Ws 
birth,  but  it  in  not  ascertained.     He  came  u> 
Rome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  bad  lesint 
the  element*?  of  counterpoint  in  hia  native  toarn. 
At  Rome  he  waa  successively  the  pupil  of  Matteo 
Sinionelli  and  Bernardo  Pasjjuini,  under  the  I^t  , 
named  of  whom  ho  perfected  himself  as  an  urg<^  | 
player.    The  only  post  whidi  he  ia  known  tA 
have  held  was  that  of  orgair'-t  in  the  cathednJ 
of  Florence.   He  was  simply  a  per>'erse  maa  c£ 
talent  who  deeted  to  foin  the  ranka^  aadtaaU  I 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurtlitiee,  of  tlw*'* 
mnaical  reactionists  who  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
grata  of  ilM  art  in  tiw  17A  oentnry.  Ha 
lowed  in  the  wnke  of  Doni  Vicentino  andC^iI'^u'-'^ 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 
'genera*  of  progression,  viz.  the  diatonic,  dw 
chromatic,  Mid  the  enharaionic.    F<$tis,  indfT<.!.  ; 
says  that,  as  several  enthusiastic  pedants  of  hk 
class  had  done  before  him,  he  constructed  a 
clavecin  in  whMAi  the  notes  represented  by  thr 
lihwk  keyp  were  sulxlivided,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
exact  equalisation  of  the  semitones.    Baini  Act* 
not  carry  him  this  length,  but  only  states  hiss 
to  have  atlopted  the  views  of  thoae  who  ih^ 
wasted  their  labour  and  ingenuity.    In  his  ^~ 
count  of  Casini  the  last-named  faiograpbsr  Ie0> 
us  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  instr\inn«l* 
was  one  which  he  purchased  himaelf  from  mo- 
tlTea  at  patriotism  to  pvevant  aneli  n  tn^oAy 
being  taken  out  of  Italy.    It  was  a  . .  '-^^^  :ilt> 
whidi  had  been  constructed  in  1606  at  the  ex* 
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pane  of  Gknillo  Gonzaga,  Count  of  Novellara. 

It  had  fnnr  netave«,  eiw  h  divided  into  not**", 
sjid  AS  the  highest  of  the  treble  wa*i  iu  octaves 
to  the  lownt  of  the  bass,  it  had  135  keys  in 
bltck  and  white.  He  bought  with  it  n 
ftitir-ftringed  instnunent^  noted  to  correapoud 
Mtb  ity  H»  ibtA  HbB  two  ooidd  Milfy  be  tuned 

io  'jnison. 

Cadni  a  publiahed  works  oonairt  of— e  Tolume 
of  motobi  f»  4  Toioee  in  fhe  *«lile  eMorveto^' 

intituled  'Johriimis  ^far!;!'',  Casini  T\r:ijnri8  E<> 
cksae  florentiM  modulfttorii»  et  sacerdotio 
fVMditi,  Moduli  qnefcoor  vodbtui :  optu  primum.  i 
Roaiae,  apud  Mascardum,  1 706.'  *  Responsori 
(wr  la  Setiimaaa  Santa,  a  a  vod,  op.  a,  Florence, 
CLBiodi,  1706.*  *Motetti  a  4  vod  »  Cappella, 
Hnd.  1714/  'Fantasiea  and  Fugues  for  the 
Orjjan,  Flort-nce,  1714  '  A  motet  of  his  ia 
given  by  Pruake  in  'Muaica  i>iviua,'  ii.  No. 
SS.  LS-H.F.] 

CASSATION,  perhaps  implying  'fiMrewell/ 
dengnates  a  piece  of  instrumental  music  of  the 
Um  cmUuy,  for  the  open  air,  in  several  move- 
iMBli,  mndh  like  tlie  SiRnrAiworDivnTiinDrro. 

In  Kochers  Mozart  Catah^guo  there  are  three, 
Kos.  6»,  6a,  gg,  the  two  laat  of  7  movemeuts 
mA.  [G.] 

CASSEL,  GmXiULlTlfS,  bom  at  Lyons  1794, 
<li€d  at  Brussels  1 836 ;  dramatic  singer ;  studied 
fint  under  Georgc-s  Jadin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
CpDMrvatoixe  under  Uarat  and  Talma.  Ue  nuwle 
Ui  Mel  at  Amiens,  and  san^  at  various  places 
previoiTs  to  his  apji^^iratiCf  at  the  Opera  Comique 
is  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  thrae  years.  At 
tbe  sad  of  that  tfane  lie  qoamUed  wifli  IMxiri- 
W-ft,  (ho  director,  and  retired  to  Btjlj^pum,  where 
^  letUed  for  life.  After  a  five  jeacs'  engage- 
■Nat  in  UruMsh  lie  letiied  ham  tlw  stage  in 
1^32,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  trained  many 
emiDent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorus-Gras. 
In  33  he  was  apptointed  professor  of  pnging  ^t 
the  Brussels  Conserratoire.  Hit  eotupoeitioiia 
were  oniiimecteB^  bot  he  wee  ■qoeessfrtl  as  a 
UachCT.  [M.C.C.] 

GASTAKETS.  A  pair  of  castanets  (or  csfltag- 
■Htes)  ooittiHts  of  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
ihsped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
•csUop  shelL  These  are  hinged  together  by  a 
ewd,  the  ends  of  which  pa#s  over  the  thumb  and 
firrt  finger  of  the  performer.  The  remaining 
finct-r-i  strike  the  two  hahes  t<^ther,  either  in 
cn^lc  t!trt>kes  or  in  trilla  ;  the  instrument  emit- 
tit^;  a  deep  hollow  d*^,  whidi,  although  not  a 
ffltuical  notp.  i-;  nevertheless  not  di»n..T^'  iblo  to 
^  ear.  The  performer  has  usually  a  pair  in 
«di  head.  It  ia  ft  Moorish  and  Spanish  in- 
^tr:mcnt,  and  ia  intende^l  for  ricriimpnTning 
^^*oce«.   Its  use  bj  ballet-dancers  is  well  known. 

When  required  te  be  played  in  tiie  creheetia, 
V>  soc<->ini'any  fhance  muyio,  i*  !  <  4  to  attru  li  v 
P4ir,  half  on  each  side^  to  a  iiat  piece  of  hard 
^wd,  eodnig  in  a  about  eigbt  inehee  long. 
By  rhakin;,'  this  apparatus,  the  required  effect  ix 
Fodoced,  wiOwut  the  neoeMity  of  fitting  the 
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castanets  to  the  petlbwier*e  fingen,  who  gener- 

f\Uy  ia  playing  some  other  instnunent,  and  must 
buddenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few 
bars. 

The  Spanish  name  ia  Castnnuela,  either  be- 
cause made  sometimes  firom  the  wood  of  the 
dMrtnnt-tree  eailaM>)  or  from  some  fancied  re> 

semblance  to  the  two  halves  into  which  the  chest- 
nut {caUttHa)  naturally  divides  itself.   [V.  de  P.] 

CASTELLI,  a  seconda  donna  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1835,  at  a  ealitfy  of  £350. 
She  sang  the  part  of  Alma  in  '  II  Crociato*  with 
"Velluti  in  25  and  26;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  also 
that  of  Clierubino  in  '  Le  Nozze.'  She  pleased 
the  public,  though  frr  ftem  equalling  Caradori 
in  that  rdU.  She  was  enj^ged  again  in  1828, 
since  when  her  nauie  doca  not  occur.        [J.  M.] 

CASTELLI,  Ignaz  Fbibdeiob,  bom  at  Vienna 
1 781,  died  there  1854 ;  Gennan  dramatiat  of 

great  popularity,  author  of  the  librettos  of 
Weagl's  'Schweizer  FamiUe,'  and  Schubert's 
'  Venehwmnen'   or  'HaosUdie  Krieg;*  and 

ailaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerbeer's  '  Hugue- 
nots.' From  181 1  held  the  poet  of  'Hoftheater- 
dichter'  at  the  K.'irathiierthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
P'ounder,  and  from  1829  to  1840,  sole  e<litor  of 
the  *  Alli^'cmf'iner  musikalischer  Anzeiger.'  He 
was  a  good  amateur  violinist,-  asid  was  greatly 
eeteemed  and  beloved.  [2I.C.C.J 

CA8TB0,  JWAX  t>x,  composer  end  Inliit  In 

1570  he  was  at  Lyona,  and  in  1580  chapelmrv-ter 
to  the  Prince  of  Julient.  He  composed  many 
seCe  ef  madrigals,  odes,  sonnets,  and  Baered  songs 
(1 569-1 600).  One  collection,  'La  Fleur  des 
Chansons'  (Louvain  and  Antwerp  1547).  oon- 
tain>,  besides  compositions  of  his  own,  songs  hv 
Severin,  Comet,  No^  Faignent,  Cl^reau,  Gre» 
quillon,  Jaootiiv  and  Jannequia.  For  list  see 
I«tis.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTRUCCI,  PiBTBO,  pupil  of  Corelli,  and 
distinguished  vif^in  player,  bom  at  Rome  1689. 
In  1715  he  came  to  England  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  became  leader  of  Handel's  opera-band. 
He  had  a  epecial  repntetion  as  performer  00  the 
VlOLETTA  MATIINA,  an  instr  H  icnt  of  hif  own 
invention.  In  Handel's  'Orlando'  is  an  air 
accompanied  by  two  Ylcdetle  marine  with  odli 
pizzicati, '  per gli  Signori  Castrucci'  (see  the  MS.) 
meaning  Pietro  and  his  brother  Prospero.  In 
Handel's  *  Sosarme*  is  also  an  a^  with  'Tloletta 
maiinn  ebligato.  In  1737  he  wae  eoperseded  at 
tho  oporn  bv  Festing— not  by  Clegg.  To  hia 
uuduubuxi  tuk-ut  Ca^struoci  added  an  amount  of 
charlatanism  surprising  in  a  pupil  of  Co(«lli*i, 
though  parallt-kd  by  other  ^reat  pl.ayers.  Clement, 
Boucher,  Ule  iiuU,  &o.  An  inatonc^  of  these  is 
given  by  Bumey  (Hjeft.  iv.  353  note).  He  died 
1769  in  great  poverty.  Castruoci  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ori^nal  of  Hogarth's  'Enraged 
mnrideii's  but  tfaat  ia  now  kaoim  to  be  in* 
tended  ftr  FeitSi«.  ^-B*] 

CATALANT,  Angelica,  bora  Oct.  1779  at 
5inigaglii^  whoe  her  faibtt  wae  a  toadesman. 
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About  the  age  of  1 2  she  was  aeot  to  {ha  ocmvent 

of  Santa  Luciu  at  Gubbio,  near  Tronic,  wbt-re 
her  beautiful  voice  goon  became  a  ^^ai  iiLtrucUuu. 
In  its  hill  freshness,  according  to  Fetia  and  all 
other  authorities,  it  must  liavo  l>cen  one  of 
extraordinary  purity,  force,  aud  compass,  guing 
as  far  as  G  in  altissimo^  with  a  sweet  dear  tone. 
This  exquisite  quality  waa  allied  to  a  marrellous 
troth  and  rapictity  ot  execution.  No  singer  has 
eivsr  tarpsssed,  or  perhaps  equalled,  ber  to  dno- 
matic  scales,  whether  in  Yek>city  or  jirccision.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  into  which  she  had  been 
intFoduoed  by  the  C^tfdiiial  Onorati,  and  where 
the  congregation  c^iuld  frequently  not  be  pre- 
vented from  openly  applauding  hw  splendid 
notes  in  the  services,  nbe  found  hmel^  owing 
to  the  sudden  impoverishment  of  her  parents, 
compelled  to  perform  in  pullic.  Her  musical 
education  had  VK;en  but  ill  cared  for  in  the 
convent,  where  she  pai-i<:ed  three  years ;  and  she 
had  contracted  bad  tricks  of  v- »canH;ation,  which 
she  never  entirely  overcame,  cvcu  after  hearing 
BOob  gresA  models  as  Marchesi  and  Cre&centini. 
One  of  her  fiults  was  that  she  could  never 
execute  certain  pMSMCs  without  a  very 
oeptible  oscillation  of  the  lower  jsiW,  which  Bwde 
them,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth,  sound 
like  a  succession  of  ataocato  passages  on  the 
violin.  In  spite  of  this  &ulty  which  was  indeed 
more  within  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs  than 
of  the  public  generally,  her  voice  was  so  full, 
powerAil^  and  clear,  her  intonation  so  pnre  nnd 
true,  and  her  instinctive  execution  of^  difTicult 
and  brilliant  music  so  easy  and  xmEaltering,  that 
her  singing  hod  a  charm  which  has  scarcely 
6ver  been  equalled,  and  her  ver\-  first  steps  in 
a  theatrical  career  were  marked  by  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  W  hen  she  begun,  the 
ikvourite  style  was  that  of  SKfitessive  and 
pathetic  song,  and  in  t1n>>  nh^  Tiever  produced  the 
efi'ect  which  she  subsequently  made  in  bravura. 
Tbas  tit  Paris  she  iidled  comparatively  in  a 
tondeir  song  of  Piccini'8,  'Se*l  ciel  mi  divide/ 
tboiigb  shortly  after,  she  created  the  sreatest 
anthodasm  by  beir  'Son  regina,'  by  an  air  oi  rBode*s 
with  variations,  concerti  for  the  voice,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  most  florid  execution.  In  1795,  at 
the  age  of  16,  the  obtained  her  fint  engagement 
at  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  and  made  her  di  but  aa 
Lodoiska  in  the  opera  of  that  name  by  Mayer. 
Her  h^e,  figure,  and  vdoe,  Hsured  ber  suocess, 
a  suooees  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  season  of  1 798,  she 
sang  at  L^hom  with  Crivelli,  Marches!,  and 
Mn.  Billin^bon ;  the  year  alter,  at  La  Pergola 
in  Florence,  in  XaHolini'M  •  Monima  e  MitridTte' ; 
and,  in  1801,  at  Milan,  in  the  '  CUteume«>tra  of 
Zingarelli,  and  Nasolini's  *  Baocanali.'  In  these 
early  eflbrts  her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or 
skill;  it  was  her  superb  voice  that  carried  all 
before  her.  Vrom  Huan  she  went  to  Elorenoe, 
Triestt",  IJnTne,  and  Naples,  exciting  evetywhere 
the  some  aittonishment  and  admiration. 

Her  leputotion  now  reaehed  the  ears  of  the 
ftriaoe  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
wiih  Mom.  Gafforini  and  Cresccntini^  to  sing  at 


the  Itolian  Opera  ther^  end  she  aoived  aboot 
tlin  end  of  the  year  lSci4*  Ber  sdsij WSS  34,000 

Ci  uzadus  ^£^,000). 

Some  writen  h*ve  said  that  she  dcriv^ 
great  advantage  frmn  the  instruction  of  Crv-- 
ccutini,  which,  indeed,  seems  more  than  likelv; 
but  F<$tis,on  the  aQthfllilyof  CSresoentini  hituKlf, 
contradicts  this  statement  categorically,  affirming 
that  Creecentini  toUl  him  that  he  had  endeairouied 
to  give  her  a  little  advice,  which  she  had  seened 
incai>aMe  of  understanding.  It  was  Iwre  that 
she  married  V&Iabrt'guey  of  the  French  embstfj; 
bttt  die  never  qniUed  her  name  of  CUelsai 
before  the  public.  Her  husband,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  ideu 
Myond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  money  on  ereiT 
occasion,  and  spending  it  for  her  afterwsrdi. 
From  their  marriage  diites  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  many  speculations  that  have  been  ba^  on 
the  capital  of  a  grand  voice  and  great  perj-otal 
chanu.  They  went  first  to  Madrid,  and  thea  w 
Paris,  where  she  MQg  only  in  concerts,  but 
wh^re  she  gained  even  more  fame  than  l>ofore. 

On  October  36,  1805.  Mme.  C^talani  signed 
bttr  first  engagement  (in  the  poesession  ef  die 
writer)  with  F.  Go^ild  and  W.  Taylor,  manager 
and  proprietors  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymanet,  fiv  the  season  mmi  SeplemfMV  1$. 
1806,  to  August  1807,  at  a  salary  of 
siarlhig;  with  'a  farther  sum  of  £100  steriing 
to  defrsy  the  ttxpenses  of  ber  jonmey  to  Loota.' 
and  aliK)  'one  Benefit  Night  free  of  exjicnc  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  opera  tbali 
be  performed.*  Before  oroaung*  hoiraver.  ibe 
gave  concerts  at  Medrid  and  Pnris,  by  »1  ^ 
she  gained  large  Btim«  of  m'^ney,  and  created  » 
deep  impressiou;  indeed,  Napoleon  offered  bsr 
an  engagement  from  which  she  had  some  diffictiltv 
in  escaping,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  at  the  K'ms:* 
Theatre.  At  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  Grossini  and  Mr^.  BiUington  had  joit 
retired ;  and,  as  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  8aT>» 
'the  great,  the  far-famed  Catoloni  supplied  tbe 
pleee  of  both,  and  ibr  many  yeera  reigned  i^om, 
for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  anv  eiaff 
sufficiently  good  to  divide  the  applause.'  '!< 
is  well  known,*  he  eanttnues,  *thai  her  vofe»  h 

of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  capable  of 
exertions  almost  supematuraL  Her  throet  seoa* 
endued  (as  has  been  ramaiked  bj  medical  noii) 

with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  modco 
by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  oat  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  vdame  l>l 
strength  that  are  quite  euriiraring;  while  itt 

agility  in  di\isions,  running  up  and  down  tbe 
ticole  in  semi-tonea,  and  its  compass  in  janiping 
over  two  oetoves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing 
It  were  to  he  wishetl,'  saya  this  connoist^ur  of 
the  old  school,  'that  she  was  It^  lavish  in  ^ 
display  of  these  wonderfnl  pow««,  and  sought  to 
please  more  than  tn  surprise ;  but  her  i' 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  ornament  s^oilii^: 
every  simple  air,  and  ber  greetsat  delight  (iimIsmI 
her  chief  merit)  I  cin::  in  songs  of  a  bold  s^" 
spirited  character,  where  much  is  left  to  hff 
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diicretioii  (or  induoretion),  without  being  coniBned 
^  iwwmwHiinMnt,  bat  la  wUdh  dM  omi 

indulge  in  a^f  lihitum  passaLTea  with  a  luxurianco 
and  redandaocj  no  o^er  ainger  ever  poflaesaedy 
or  if  powMcng  erer  praotiaed,  and  wUeh 
carriea  to  a  fantastical  exc■^:;^B,'  The  ojiinidui 
of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  the  same  with 
the  above ;  but  the  public  wm  led  eompletely 
airav  hy  ha  m&rvellouB  powers.  She  nuide  her 
d«n)ut  Dec.  15,  1806,  in  the  '  Semiramide*  of 
Poiiogallo,  composed  for  her  expressly.  She 
a|ipMjned  also  in  '  Mitridate,* '  Elfinda,'  and  moet 
TCwilllnijIy  in  'La  Clemen^j^  di  Uto,'  for  the 
iLnct  time  ro^uired  in  Mozart's  music,  and  the 
importance  of  the  aocompmlmaiits,  mm  not 
inited  to  her  style.  She  was,  however,  the 
aager  who  introduced  to  the  £ngUsh  stage 
Us  'None  di  figaro/  fai  whidi  she  played 
J'isanna  to  i^Jrn'. ration.  Tn  the  'Orazi'  bIic 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Cohazio, 
thit  «f  i1m  fint  womtn  being  filled  by  Feriwidia. 
In  'Didone*  sho  caused  the  role  of  Ern  a  to  be 
no^  by  Hadame  Duasek,  who  was  entirely  un- 
fittid  fat  H ;  and,  in  aaoiher  open,  the  made 
^^.i<Ia^le  Dussek  act  the  first  woman's  part, 
cbocmng  for  herself  that  of  the  primo  uomo. 
Bobiequently  she  assumed  also  the  place  of 
prima  bnffa,  and  succeeded  equidly  wdl  in  that 
),v,f,,  singing  with  '_Tf'a*fr  Hiinplicity  and  ease, 
*lie  was  W  some  prettrre<i  i  n  comic  opera.  Her 
Anaod^poTO  nntod  both  ^t- 1  » ;  for  her  hand- 
tome  coontenanoe  was  capable  of  great  varieties 
of  eqiresnon.  Her  gwns  soon  became  enormous. 
8hs  was  the  great  attnwCioa  of  Ooold's  manage- 
Jn-int,  and  her  enq^igements  ent.iiled  on  Uie 
tli«atre  an  vxpease  surpassing  anything  before 
^xperieneed.  Mr.  Waten,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
hepubliphod,  pvea  the  total  amount  recei'i  cil  hy 
krfrom  the  theatre  in  1807,  including  bcuchts, 
at  £-.,ooo,  aaA  b«r  total  prnfita  fhat  year,  with 
wnc  rui,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £16,700,-  an 
inmeoM  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for 
tbe  avfieea  of  a  single  artiat.  That  she  aome- 
times  fonnd  a  difficulty  ia  getting  payment  is 
tot  surprising,  especially  firom  such  a  manager 
••  Taylor.  Ebcra  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
>^  refused  to  sing  unless  a  debt  of  £l,ooo  due 
t^  her  was  paid;  and  th^.t  ho  gave  security  for 
thii.  of  which  he  had  uitiuiatrly  to  j)ay  every 
■  -"ii  iiL'.  She  received  as  much  as  200  guineas 
far  ^in^ing  'G>xl  save  the  King'  and  '  liulo 
Britaimia,  and  at  »  single  festival  £3,000.  Had 
dtt  faraetiaed  the  leaat  eoonaaiy  ahe  must  have 
saaassed  a  very  great  fortune ;  but  this  elie  did 
act  do.  It  is  aaid,  for  example,  that  the  cou- 
•BBptioii  of  beer  by  her  wrmnta  doziiig  a  aingle 
y-ir  ani  I  to  £103.    More  serious  causes, 

however,  contributed  to  dissipate  these  riohee  aa 
fiet  aa  the  gained  them ;  for  her  busband  waa 
{«8BioDately  adib'cted  to  gambling,  and  lo8t  vast 
RUBS  at  play.  She  renoained  seven  years  in 
Xs^land,  where  ahe  finally  succeeded  in  becoming 
only  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  both 
lines;  but  one  ftinger  does  not  constitute  an 
«pera,  though  Valabr^ue  uued  to  say  '  Ma 
hmm  «t  qiulM  oa  «toq  ponptoi^  Toift  toot 
<«•> 


ce  qn  il  faut.'  Neither  would  her  disposition 
endure  tho  poanUlity  of  rivalry,  nor  tiie  «x< 

travaganco  of  her  increa.sim,'  demands  allow  any 
manager  to  engage  other  singers.   She  quitted 
the  meatrs  at  iiie  end  of  the  aeaaon  of^ 
having   first   endeavoured   (unsuccessfully)  to 
purchase  it,  and  so  become  sole  proprietor,  sole 
manager,  and  sole  singer.    After  leavbig  this 
atage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other, 
except  nt  Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  nuinage> 
ment  of  the  Italian  opera,  with  a  subvention  of 
160,000  francs;  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
fortiTTintc.    On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  1 815, 
she  leii  Paris,  goii^  first  to  Hamburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Deoimark  and  Sweden,  uid  exciting 
everywhere  the  wildest  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm.   She  returned  to  France,  after  the 
Restoration,  by  Helland  and  Belgium.   On  her 
arii\  ;il  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Th^dtre  Italien,  and  established  the  same 
zninona  wy^bem  whioli  bad  deatroyed,  for  a  time^ 
opera  in  London,    Every  expen8e  of  scenery, 
orchestra,  and  chorus,  waa  curtailed,  and  evoy 
singor  of  wordi  ezelnded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
purse  of  Valabr^gue.   This  waa  not  all.  To  anit 
this  state  of  tbii^  the  operaa  were  azranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  little  of  the  original  but  the 
name  remained.    The  rest  consisted  of  variations 
by  Kude,  and  similar  things,  with  the  famous 
*  Son  regina,*  interpolated  in  pUce  of  the  concerted 
pirH'fM;  mv\  sonrr^  which  had  been  cut  out.  Jtt 
May  Lb  it)  C'atalaai  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
of  managers,  and  went  to  Munich  to  give  soma 
concerts  and  representations.    Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
Augoat  181 7.    "hk  the  next  April  abe  left  bar 
opera  entirely,  and  resumed  her  wnniVrings, 
Having  engaged  Mine.  Gail  to  aooompauy  her, 
as  Pneittft  bad  dona  in  London  and  Pan%  ahe 
ht.vrted  for  Vienna.    No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
than  ahe  quarrelled  with  her  companion,  who 
returned  to  Paris.  Oatalam  ooiriuified  ber  tow 
alone,  and  it  lasted  nearly  ten  years.  In 
she  returned  to  London,  performing  a  certain 
number  of  nights  with  no  regular  engagement. 
She  reappeaind  in  'II  Nuoto  Fanatico  per  In 
Musica,  an  opera  by  Mayer,  arranyed  for  her. 
'Her  powers  were  undiuiiashed,  her  taste  un* 
improved.'    She  next  continued  her  wanderings 
on  the  continent.    In  1826  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Ebers  to  engage  her,  but  tho  tenns  propoeed 
by  her  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  Impoaiblia 
to  consider  them  seriously.     Her  voice  waa, 
however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  especially 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  regieter.  lliough  still 
beautiful,   fl' drid   Ktron;^,  it  was  losing 
gradually  a  little  of  these  qualities.   In  turn  ahe 
Tinted  Oeraiany,  Italy,  and  Piaris  onoe  move^ 
where  she  sang  without  success ;        n  Poland, 
Buesia,  and  the  north  of  Germanv  again  in  1 8a 7. 
About  Ibis  time  she  sang  for  the  last  time  at 
Berlin,  and  resolved  to  cease  singing  in  public. 
But  she  revinted  England  onoe  more  in  1838,  and 
saog  at  the  York  Festival.   Lord  Mount-£dg- 
1  mnbabaaid  bar  IbnaanM  ytarnt  ^nmth,  and 
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describes  her  aA  having  lost,  perhaps,  a  Little  in 
▼oice.  but  gained  more  m  eaprosridn :  eleetriiy' 

ing  an  audience  with  her  '  Rule  Britannia  ;'  and 
as  tatiU  handsome,  though  somewhat  stout.  After 
a  time,  shd  retired  to  a  villa  which  she  had 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flopence.  On 
the  Bta^;e.  sh^»  is  described  as  having^  always 
produoeii  aa  unnatural  iruprcseion,  owing  to  aa 
invincible  nervousness,  which  made  her  exaggerate 
the  efTects  she  wishe^l  to  create.  She  said  herself, 
that  it  was  as  painful  to  her  to  sing  in  the 
tlieatra  aa  it  was  ddightful  to  perform  at  a  oon> 
cert.  She  never  h>st  her  sinijdicity  and  purity  of 
mamiere,  nor  her  piety,  modesty,  and  generosity. 
Her  eharitaUe  deett  w«m  immnMnUe,  aad 


iixe  amount  of  nu>ney  eamcil  hy  her  in  concerts 
for  such  purposes  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
3,cx>o,ocio  fraaci.  At  Imt  reridenoe  wknb  favnded 
ft  school  of  singing  for  young  girls.  Catalani 
diedof  cholera  at  Pari. June  12, 1849.    [J.  M.] 

CATAT^TNA  COKNARO,  the  Ust  of  Don!- 
setti's  sixty-six  operas,  produced  at  Naples  in 
the  Gunhal  of  i&fi,  mai  parfonnad  ftr  Ua  last 
time  ia  1845.  [6.] 

CATCH  originally  meant  simply  a  round  for 
three  or  more  voioes  (unaoonmpmied),  written  out 
at  length  aa  osie  ooDtfnnow  melody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  t.ike  up  or  catch  his  part  in  time  ;  this  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
ivare  printed,  but  a,Uo  from  the  simple  and 
innocent  character  of  the  words  of  the  ohh-st 
e'ltches,  from  whidi  it  would  be  impossible  to 
elicit  any  ingctiiotiB  cross  reading.  But  in  course 
of  time  a  new  element  wm  introduced  into 
catches,  and  words  were  select^  so  coustructed 
that  it  was  ponible,  either  by  mis-pronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  produce  the  most 
liidicroaa  tmi  eomieal  efllMts.  Hm  dnging  of 
catches  became  an  art,  and  was  accompanied  by 
gesture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  suag  has 
beoome  a  traditioii.  and  eertainly  niaay  old 
specimens  are  f  1  Mffn  nit  tbnt  they  muat  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  practice  to  sing 
them  perfectly.  The  oldest  pnUiihed  ooUeetions 
containing  catches  were — 

1.  'Pammelia:  Musicke's  Miscellanie,  or 
mixed  varietie  of  Pleasant  Roundelayes  and 
ddig^nl  Catches  of  3,  4,  5,  6^  7,  8.  9.  10  parts 
in  one.  None  no  ordinario  as  mnsicall.  none  so 
uiusicall  as  not  to  ail  very  pleasing  and  accept* 
able.  1609.* 

2.  'Deuteromelr.i  r  or  second  part  of  Musicke's 
Melodie,  or  Melodious  Musick  of  Pleasant 
Boundelaies.  K.  H.  Mirth,  or  Freemen*!  eongs, 
and  such  delightful  catches.  1609.' 

3«  'Melismata:  Musical!  Phansies  fitting  the 
court,  eitie  aad  eountre^  Homotin.  16x1.* 

Catches  v.-'-Tn  mo  t  in  voguo  in  the  reign  of 
the  dissolute  Charles  II,  and  as  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  period  was  rallied  by 
indLcincy  mid  liccntiougnees  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  oontaminated  with  the  pre- 
vailiqg  and  fiahi«uhl«  -rioai  the  more  than 


questifffiable  character  of  the  woids  to  wluch 
many  of  the  oatdiei  of  that  age  were  allied  hai 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  banishinent  of  a  lu^ 
amount  of  clever  and  learned  musical  cantriTsoK. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Hayes.  S.  Webbe, 
and  Dr.  Calloott  have  excelled  in  the  compoiiitko 
of  catches :  'Would  you  know  my  Celia  h « hannj' 
by  Webbe  is  a  well-known  example ;  *  Ah,  how, 
Sophia,*  and  'Alas  ci;y'd  Damon  by  Callcott  m 
also  t^'lerably  well  luMNiBy  and  afciU  oeoMiQiail^ 
performed. 

Dr.  W.  Hayes  published  mwml  eoUec^ioDi  of 

catcher  some  with  words  by  Dean  Swift,  and  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  set  (i  763)  says,  'the  Cstdi 
in  mu^  antirare  to  tha  Epigram  in  poetrv. 
where  much  is  to  l)e  exprest  within  a  vc-r)-  sn^U 
compass,  and  unless  the  Tun  ia  neat  and  veil 
pointed,  it  it  of  little  Telue^'  [W.  H.  C.) 

CATCH  CLUB.  This  wotMf,  the  fuU  title 
of  which  was  'The  Noblemen  and  Gentleroeai 
Catch  Club,'  was  formed  in  1761  for  th«  m- 
couragement  of  the  oompocitieB  aad  perfcvmnn 

of  canons,  catches,  and  gleej?,  and  the  fin-t  mwt'a? 
took  place  in  Novembcor  of  that  year,  when  tiieM 
were  present  the  Eerie  of  Eglinton,  Saadwieb, 
and  March,  General."?  Rich  and  Tiarrin^^ffl,  th# 
Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messrs.  H.  Meynell  and  H 
Phelps.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  Duke  1I 
Kingston,  the  Marquesses  of  Ix>me  and  Granbr, 
the  Earls  of  Rochford,  Orford,  and  Aahbumluun, 
Viscounts  Bolini,d)roke  and  Weymouth,  Lori 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windus,  and 
^fontg  merj',  Sir  (leorge  Armytage,  and  MesHf. 
II.  Penton,  W.  Gordon,  and  J,  Harris,  wh-^ 
joined  in  1763,  were  tile  original  members  snd 
all  Biili«equently  enrolled  were  balloted  for. 
Among  di8tingui^bed  persons  afterwards  s^iv 
ted  to  the  Club  were  George  IV  (elected  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1 786),  William  IV  ^el^^•*«l 
when  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1789),  tlie  haket 
tit  Cumberland  (1786),  Yerit  (i78r\  Cam 
i  bridge  (i^'o7),  and  Sussex  (1813^  The  f»r> 
I  fessional  niemhera  elected  into  the  Societv  of 
:  the  Catch  Oub  induded  Beard,  Battishill,  Ana 
Hayes,  Atterbury,  Paxton.  S.  Wi-bbe,  Vh-m. 
Knyvett,  Stevens,  Callcott,  Danbv,  Greatocai. 
Bartleman,  R.  Cooke,  Horvlev,  Gom,  WahnWeT- 
aad  Tttria^  In  1763  the  Club  offered  its  first 
prizes,  one  for  two  catches,  a  pecond  for  t»o 
canons,  and  a  third  for  two  glees,  and  they  »«• 
awarded  to  Baildoa,  Marella,  Dr.  Hayes, 
G.  Berg.  From  its  foundation  to  1 794  the  fviim 
were  competed  for  annually,  and  aaioag  tbs 
winners  were  Ame,  Hayee,  J.  S.  Smith.  I>anhy. 
S.  Webbe,  Txjrd  Momington,  Paiton.  Atterturr, 
Dr.  Cooke,  11.  Cooke^  Dr.  Akock,  .Stevau 
Spofferih.  and  Gellcolt.  In  1787.  in  oanseqMKt 
of  Dr.  Callcott  havinp  submitt^:^  nc.irly  i»> 
compositions  in  competition  for  the  prixet.  •  ^ 
solution  was  passed  that  *in  futmiw  no  eunifw^f 
fhould  send  in  more  than  three  cotiif<*:t^oiii 
for  one  prize.'  from  1794  to  i Six  no  jgr^ 
were  offiwed,  and  after  being  awarded  ftv  ^ 
yeai-»  they  were  again  discontinued,  until  in 
1 8  a  I  they  were  once  more  revived,  a  gold  cuj' 
taking  the  place  of  the  medals.    The  ndtt  cf 
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iJte  Qah  required  the  memWs  to  take  the  chair 
m  toiw  •!  Hm  dmum  whieb  w«r»  htHA  «*  tlM  | 

Thatrlitffl  Tloiise  Tavern  every  Tuesday  fri  m 
IWviMij  to  JanOt  eixcept  ia  Pauion  and  Easter 
vadBi.  Ttm  waoimAn  neretaria  of  tho  Club 
were  Warren  (i76i-94\  S.  Webbe  (1794-181  a\ 
Sak(i8i3-2S\  R  Leete  (1838-36),  Jaa.  Elliott 
(1836-5J).  0.  Bradbury  (1852-73),  E.  Land 
(185^-76).  Webbe'a  glees  '  HaU  I  Star  of  Bruna* 
wick  aod  'Tht  Mitrhty  Conqueror'  were  coni« 
posed  Bpecially  for  George  IV,  who  invariably 
took  his  call  and  sang  in  his  glee ;  and  the  late 
r>iike  of  Cambri(Ij,'o  attended  to  the  last  year  of 
11$  life  and  mrely  omitted  his  call,  one  of  his 
{■ronrite  glees  being  Webbe's  '  Gkiioua  Apollo.' 
1b  i<6i  the  Club  celebrated  its  centenary  with 
atoch  yigour,  and  to  conuawnorate  the  event 
«And aniwsr  goblel  far  Um  best  four-part  glee, 
whicli  wa«  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  CiinimingH  for 
'SoDg  should  breaUie.'  The  present  subscription  , 
b  tea  gwaeM  aadi  teMcn,  aad  the  motliigs  an  : 
klJ  (orttiiMf  ««  Willto'a  Booom  frmn  Easter  ; 
to  July.  [C.M.I 

CATEI^  Cbjlbles  Smoir,  bom  June  1773  at 
rA%i»  (One);  begaa  his  itttdies  very  early 
under  Sacchini,  Ooliert,  and  Gos^iec,  in  the  '  Kcolo 
rm!k  de  chant  et  de  declamation,'  at  Paris. 
[txmBTaTOtBV  DB  MunQUi.1  In  1 787  he  was  I 
made  acotiipanist  and  '  proft-a^eur-adjoint'  of 
Um  School,  and  ia  1790  aooompanist  at  the  . 
Opera.  The  ium  y«Hr  h«  beoone  chief,  oom- 1 
jointly  with  Goseec,  of  the  !»and  of  the  Garde 
Rstiraale,  for  which  he  wrote  a  vast  quatitity  of 
nSHsry  music,  which  was  adopted  thro\ighout 
the  revolutionary  army.  His  first  work  of  public 
lote  was  a  <De  profundis'  for  the  funeral  of 
Gourioa  in  1 793.    Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
'^Wtoiy  on  the  battle  of  Fleumt  (Jnne  26,  94), 
*r>tt«i  fnr  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
<»ly.   On  the  formation  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
95  Cstel  wsa  made  prataior  of  harmony.  He 
immediately  lH  i::in  the  compilation  of  his  'Traits 
d  hinoonie,'  which  vras  published  in  l8o3,  and 
T*mimA  fir  naay  yean  the  aoto  text  book  of 
France.    In  i8ro  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
jectors of  the  Consenratoire,  a  post  which  he 
ntsoedtrnthe  stis  {tension  of  that  inatlttitieD  hi 
l''l4.    In  17  he  was  elected  Member  of  the 
lortitQ^  in  ihe  room  of  Monsigny,  and  in  2a 
Chewilier  of  tha  Legion  of  Hononr.   Ha  died 
»t  Paris  Nov.  39,  1830.  Catel  virrote  largely  for 
tile  stage — 'Semiramis*  (i8o^),  'L'Auberge  de 
Ba?nires'  (1807),  'Les  Bayadbres*  (1810),  and 
oiber  operas  in  1808,  1814,  i8l7«  and  1818. 
Tb have  the  merit  of  elegance  and  purity, 
but  they  were  not  successful;  the  public  in- 
iiilad  «o  recognising'  Catel  a*  a  favaat  and  a 
professor,  and  pre  :>1  -^l  his  works  as  'learned 
nmsic.'   On  one  oct-a6ion  Napoleon,  who  had  a 
•  Qgidar  taste  for  aoft  and  hieinetiTe  mnsio,  had 
the  'Bayadbres'  performed  with  all  the  inrtru- 
ntnU  muted  and  every  mark  of  expression  sup* 
prwued  a  rvij  sewere  trial  for  any  opera.  Be- 
«des  his  theatric.il  and  military  niusic  Catel 
^role  Srmi^ues  for  wind  only,  Uymna  and 
Chotml  PtecMMy  Qainteti  and  Qoaitela  tat  ctringa 


and  wind,  Songs,  Solfeggi.  &to. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
Trealiaeoii  Harmony,  by  his  great  praetaeal  Mnaa 
nil  !  ability,  and  by  his  cliaracter  for  goo<lnesa 
and  probity  that  he  will  be  known  to  poeteri^. 

His  traalisa  li  Ibrnded  im  tiKiae  of  Kimbeiger 
and  Tiirk,  and  at  once  superseded  the  more 
artificial  and  complicated  theories  of  Rameau, 
which  had  till  that  time  reigned  supreme  in 
FraiKje.  [O.O.] 

CATELANT,  Anget.o,  mufilcian  and  writer 
on  mnsic,  bom  at  Guaetalla  March  30,  181 1. 
He  reedwed  hla  fint  instanetioD  from  the  ot' 
ganist  of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  Mudena 
from  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fuhco.  In  31  he 
entered  the  Consenratoire  of  Naples,  then  under 
Zingarelli,  and  beoame  the  special  pupil  of 
Donizetti  and  Creccentini.  From  31  to  37  he 
was  director  of  the  theatre  at  Messina,  and 
finally  lettled  at  Itodaaa^  where  he  was  living 
a  few  years  as  keeper  of  the  Est*  Library. 
Catelani  i»  the  author  of  three  or  four  operas,  as 
well  as  of  a  Requiem  and  other  pieces  of  ohtnch 
m  !h;ic  ;  but  his  chaim  to  mention  rests  on  hie 
archaeological  works — Notice  on  P.  Aron  (1851) ; 
on  N.  Vincentino  (1851);  'Epistolario  di  autmrl 
celebri  in  musica'  (1852-4)  ;  *  Bibliografia  di  due 
staiupe  ignote  di  O.  Petrocci  da  JPossombrone* 
(1856)— a  treatise  on  the  two  first  piecee  of 
music  printed  from  tyjic ;  Pdla  vit-i  e  df  lle 
opera  Orazio  Vecchi  (1858);  Ditto  di  Qaudio 
Merda  daCorr^gio  (i860) ;  Ditto  diAleaMndto 
Stradella  (Modena,  Yineenzi,  1866).  [G.] 

CATENA  CCT,  a  seconda  donna,  app^  nn  fl  in 
1 784  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Anfossi's  '  ibhiui\e^ 
ia '  uo  due QemeUe'  and  the  'Demofoonte*  ol  Ber- 
toni.  She  was  rc  encrago<l  in  178''',  and  eanc:  with 
Mara  and  Hubinelli  in  the  '  Vii){iaia'  of  Tarchi, 
onder  the  dinctikn  cf  ClMrahaai.         [J.  M.] 

CATERS.  The  name  gtren  by  change  ringera 

to  changes  on  nine  bells.  The  word  should  prob- 
ably be  written  quatert,  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
the  fiuA  tliat  four  couplet  ef  beUa  eliai^  their 
jdaoee  fai  the  order  of  ringing.         [C.  A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL  MrSTC.  Music  composed 
for  use  in  Eugliah  Cathedral  iService  since  the 
Befomatlon. 

Just  as  the  Reformed  Liturgy  was  composed 
of  prayers,  versicles,  responses,  and  other  ele- 
mente  whieh,  thongh  to  a  diffmnt  language, 
had  formed  Uie  basis  of  the  church  scrviciH  for 
centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
were  sung  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an 
inheritance  from  earlier  times :  precedents  can 
be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
Kefurumtion  church  mua.ic.  The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  compare  the  style  of  church 
music  u?ed  in  England  nt  t1i»^  end  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  l6th  centuries  with  what 
was  inUoduc^  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Our  inferences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  breviaries  and  antinhonariee  with 
musical  note,  from  compositions  f  )r  the  church, 
such  as  masses  and  motets,  and  from  treatises  on 
mndo.  We  learn  from  theae  aomcea  that  the 
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pnlmib  oMitioles,  Tenicles,  reapoiiMi,  and  creeda 

were  8ung  invariaMy  in  plainBon;?,  which  sig- 
fiifies  a  certain  Hmii-ific  mode  of  chanting  in 
iiniton,  guided  by  defimte  rules  tbftt  can  atill  be 
Ascertained,  and  implying  to  a  great  extent  the 
use  of  certain  well-known  melodius  appropriated 
to  particular  parts  of  the  service.  Of  thi^  mode 
of  the  Gregorian  chants  used  at  the 

present  d»y  are  a  reguhir  form.  [Chamt.J  So  far 
then  as  regards  simple  melody  we  are  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  pre-Befonuation  cboroh  music. 
Bat  there  is  lera  certainty  as  to  tibe  use  of  har- 
mony. It  is  true  that  a  rude  style  of  ]>art- 
■iuging,  called  '  amuusing,'  had  been  known  for 
oentimes  heflora  the  Befemation,  and  later  on 
tlie  ileveli>|nneut  of  countcqxiint  ha<l  reault<?d  in 
the  compositian  of  masses  and  motet^  of  which 
we  have  epedmens  by  Engfuh  oompoeen,  e.  g. 
Byrd,  Tuvenicr,  FumI'ix,  and  Tye,  dating  from 
before  the  Beformation.  But  though  these  oom* 
pactions  show  that  hMmony  was  reoogidied  in 
English  church  music  before  I5.*o,  it  is  dif- 
licult  to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  used, 
and  whether  they  were  r^ularly  introdaeed  in 
the  way  that  anthems  by  \  arious  composi  rs  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  Possibly  at 
ferial  timea  plainsong  may  have  predominatod, 
and  at  festal  times  harinnnlstNl  c<uiiposition!<, 
chautH,  and  canticles,  as  well  as  anthems,  may 
have  been  used ;  though  these  would  interfere 
^  ith  tLf  {.laiii^oiig,  which  invariably  formed  the 
'subject'  U)  which  the  parts  were  adapted. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  wat  found  Ijy  tho  reformers 
of  the  1 6th  century*.  VVe  mn&t  now  enquire  in 
what  way  it  was  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
transition  from  the  Romi.-li  to  tho  ref<jnnf<l 
service,  and  in  wliat  fonu  it  ajipoaruJ  after  thu 
change  had  taken  place.  Tiie  two  works  which 
directly  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  English  church 
as  to  the  musical  rendering  of  her  refumiud  ser- 
vices are,  (i)  the  Litany  published  by  Cranmer 
with  its  musical  notation;  (2)  the  more  ini- 
|)ortant  work  eontainiuj,'  the  musical  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  Common  Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbeck.  Now  b<  th  these 
woriu  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  discard  but  to  utilise  the 
Mioient  plainsong,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated services.  In  the  first  place  the  music  of 
Cranmer's  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
days  in  the  Roman  processional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  tiio  Salisbury  ritual  for  the  pro- 
oeadon  of  peace :  henoe  we  eee  that  it  was  from 
tiie  (ddest  aonroea  that  Onuiiner  obtained  the 
CQusical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  English. 
Secondly,  the  musio  of  Marbeck's  work  consiste 
of  the  old  plainsong  simplified  and  adapted  to 
tho  new  Korviccs.  I^lr.  Dyoe,  in  h\»  '  rreface  and 
Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,' shows 
oemdumvely  that  Matbedk  intended  to  follow  the 
ancirnt  Pali.sbury  u^e  (the  great  standard  of 
English  choral  music)  note  for  note,  as  far  as  the 
rulea  of  plaiBaang  woiild  pemdt;  and  that  where 
Ilia  ootMiaik  Tariei  Ikom  that  of  Saliabu^,  the 
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variation  is  due  to  tlie  difference  between  the 
English  and  Latin  syllables,  and  stich  is 
merely  what  the  tecliniciil  rules  of  plainsong 
would  dictate. 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plainsong. 
the  Reformation  brought  little  or  no  change  to 
oar  services;  the  ancient  melodies  wu«  preaerred 
intact,  except  where  change  waa  re^oitad  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  liturgy. 

As  to  compositions  in  luuroony,  these,  as  w« 
saw  above^  bad  been  nndonbtedfy  bitvodaoed  into 
the  aervtee  to  aome  extent  befbre  the  YUlkh 
uiation.  but  were  sung  to  Latin  words.  During 
the  chaogingtimes  of  Heniy  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
Maiy,  and  EHaabeth,  when  the  torn  of  draich 
service  wa3  unt  yet  settled,  the  great  cliur  h 
composers  wrote  and  airai^ged  for  whatever  ser 
vicca  were  eatablished  at  tlie  tine— far  the  latin 
worvls  of  matt  ii-  v  -ipers,  the  little  hour?,  and 
the  maea,  or  for  the  Hnjglish  canticles  of  Monuqg 
and  Evening  Prayer,  and  fer  the  BagHah  Cm- 
nuinion  Service,  acconliug  as  the  Komish  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recognised.  SonvBtimfS, 
as  in  the  caaa  of  fiyrd*a  *Ne  iraaearia,  Donuw,* 
niid  '  Bow  tliino  ear,  O  Ijord,'  the  fame  music 
was  set  to  the  two  language^  or  what  had 
been  written  for  the  one  waa  adapted  to  the 
other.  And  thus  the  chamre  of  ritual  may  be 
said  to  have  ad'ected  oonu>ositicMis  in  harmony 
even  leea  than  it  affected  t£a  meie  OMledie  final 
or  plainsong'. 

Though  a  complete  scheme  for  the  musical 
service  was  set  forth  in  Marbeck's  book  (eaospt 
for  the  litany,  which  Crainii'  r  had  already  sup- 
plied, and  the  Psalms,  which  no  doubt  Marbeck 
intended  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  he  indieatad 
for  the  Canticles,  vix.  in  the  old  plainfiong) :  the 
canticles  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were  set 
very  frequently  in  harmony,  about  the  time  wh«n 
Marbc-ck's  b<>ok  appeared.  All  tlie  church  mv- 
siciana  whose  harmonised  compositiatis  reui&ia  to 
us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  onwards,  have 
set  the  canticles  anlliemwise  a*  '  sfr^ices";  smd 
thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  was  ihe  only  au- 
thorised musical  •  service  book,  a  more  pcriset 
eystom  was  di.si>layeil  alongsiilo  of  it.  lle.ireK 
could  not  fail  to  be  elruck  by  tho  superiority  of 
harmoniaed  canticlea  and  services  over  the  simple 
melodies  sung  in  unison,  of  which  Marbeck's 
book  consists.  Dr.  J  ebb  considers  that  the  latt^ 
work  was  cmly  meant  as  an  elementary  and 
tentative  one,  and  that  it  never  became  au- 
thoritative. However  thb  may  be,  it  was  super* 
seded  by  a  work  containing  harmonized  com- 
positions, contributed  by  T:ulis,  Shepherd,  Tav- 
emer,  and  some  others.  This  was  John  Day's 
book,  publi.shed  in  1 560,  and  entitled.  'Certains 
Kotoib  *et  forth  io  fonre  and  three  partei^  to  bs 
stmg  at  the  Homing.  Communion,  and  Evening 
Praier,  ....  and  unto  them  be  added  divflB 
Godly  praiera  and  psalmes  in  the  like  fonne.' 

The  latter  danae  leads  us  to  the  oonmderatloB 
of  the  antht^m,  with  reference  to  which  Blunt 
^Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer) 
saya  aa  Ibllowa *It  la  difficult  to  aaaertain  tba 
exact  time  when  the  praotioe  of  popular  hjttm 
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h  cnnnection  with  onr  rrvised  ritoAl,  though 
iodepeaiientlj  of  its  direct  authofi^.  Such 
ibguig  wM  in  QM  eftriy  in  BUnbefeVi  reign, 
htrioQ  doubtless  been  lK>rTowcd  from  the  Pro- 
ttstants  atmtd,  Fw  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
qiuMi-efieU  mctioo  to  s  oaatom  wUcb  it  Wmd 
hive  k-on  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  onlained 
bjraiojal  injunction  in  the  year  1559,  that  while 
wn  vu  to  be  a  '  modeet  and  distinct  song  so 
ued  in  all  parts  of  the  common  prayer,  thai  the 
oune  might  be  un'I<  Tvtr\nded  aa  if  it  were  read 
vithont  singing*  (iu  iJilior  words,  while  the  old 
'nditional  plainsong  in  its  simplified  Ibrm  is  to 
be  employed  throughout  the  whole  8e^\'^c♦^  yet> 
'for  the  oomfortine  of  such  delight  iu  mufiic 
it  msT  be  pennittM  that  la  the  hcgianliig  or  at 
tae  LinI  of  the  common  pr:«  yer  tlu-re  mav  he  sung 
m  hyxaa  or  such  like  soag,  to  the  praise  of 
Aim%%  Ood,  in  the  heat  iMAodj  and  mtnlo 
Uist  may  l>e  deWsed,  having  respect  that  the 
Mtteace  of  the  bjmn  may  he  uaderstanded  & 
psnshrcd.* 

This  injunction  gave  le^jal  authority  to  the 
•etting  of  English  words  to  be  sung  anUiemwise. 
HiS  bit  anthems  written  for  Uie  Refwmed 
Church  are  full,  i.e.  sung  in  ragolar  alternation 
Uie  whole  choir ;  they  resemble  the  motets 
wths  Italian  Church,  which  funuHhed  models 
(0  the  first  Engl  i!!«h  anthem  writeit.  'Vcne  an- 
thems', i.e.  th(x*e  in  which  certain  passages.  <"al]»  d 
venes,  were  sung  in  alower  time,  not  by  all  the 
tcicei  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected  number,  were 
intrtxhjce<l  about  1670  ;  though  Dr.  Jebb  informs 
^  writer  that  pr<9ceiit»nts  for  verse  anthems 
oiilsd  in  the  pre-Befonnatioii  Mrvioe. 

As  princif  al  composers  of  cathedral  musio 
from  the  lieformation  to  the  Rebellion  we  may 
Tye,  Tallis,  Farrant,  Shepherd,  Tteveitier, 
RoiibKl,  Morley,  Byrdc,  Bull,  and  Glbl  ton.H.  Tlie 
o*>^K>sitioiu  of  thia  period  are  more  conspicuous 
fartadmiea]  dull  thu  for  musical  exprMdon,  and 
DO  difference  can  be  traced  between  the  secular 
sad  (he  sacred  style.    Dr.  Jebb  however  main- 
tih»  that  the  latter  waji  at  least  national  and 
peculiar  to  this  cotmtry.  and  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  indebted  to  Palestrina ; 
*hich  statement  he  supports  by  urging  the 
riniilarity  of  the  style  of  Bj^o  and  Tallis  to 
that  of  Robert  White,  who  WM  Ulterior  to  the 
great  Italian  composer. 
UndertheCoainMiiiwealth^iDiirfi^  except  in  the 
of  metrical  psalmf>dy,  was  exjielled  from 
li^QgHsh  churches;  it  was  restored  in  1660  by 
the  dibet  ef  whose  Vrmidk  tastes 
'jpon  Cathedral  mueic   is  thus  described  by 
Tudway  (Burney's  Histoiy,  vol.  iii,  443) :  'His 
Buj<^ty  was  soon  Ursd  with  tfie  grave  and 
•cJtcun  way  which  had  been  established  by  Binl 
and  others,  and  ordered  the  composers  of  his 
dttpettoadd  symphonies  with  instruments  to 
their  anthems ;  «nd  estal  >li»<hed  a  select  number 
of  his  private  mu!»ic  to  play  the  syniphotiy  and 
ntornelloa  which  he  had  n{jpointed.     Tho  old 
iQMten  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Qibbons,  Mr. 
l^,  ate.,  hanUj  knew  how  to  oomport  them* 


selves  with  these  new  fhngled  ways;  hut  pre- 
ceded in  their  composition.^  according  to  the 
old  style.*  There  was  great  difficulty  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Bertoration  in  finding  boys 

capable  of  singing  in  the  ch'  ir-.  since  the  art 
had  been  so  mu<^  n^leoted  during  the  Pro- 
tsctomte.  Hawkhis  (ffisloiy  of  Musio,  iv.  349) 
says  on  this  point,  '  Nay,  to  such  streights  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
Restoration  the  cleigy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
want  of  boys  by  oometi^  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

It  appears  from  a  pa^gc  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop  Whitgift  (Biographia  Britannica.  p-  4355% 
t}tit  Cfirrifts  hnd  been  before  intrt>duced :  f^r  nn 
allusion  is  made  to  the  'solemn  music  with  the 
voices  and  organs,  comets  and  sackbuts ' ;  and 
in  Stow's  Annals  (^64),  we  road  that  at  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of  Mary 
danghtar  of  Jsanes  I,  in  the  Royal  Chapd»  smidry 
anthems  werr  '  ktilt  \\  ith  organ,  come Ln,  Kackl»uta, 
and  other  inntrumenki  of  musio.'  £ijee  Amthkh, 
and  pedod.] 

'In  about  four  or  five  years  time*  says  Tiidway. 
'some  of  the  forwardest  and  brightest  children 
of  ihe  chapel,  as  Pelham  Hnrophrey,  John  Blow^ 
etc.,  began  to  be  masters  of  a  faculty  in  com- 
posing; this  his  miijesty  greatly  encouraged,  by 
indulging  their  youthful  fancies.  In  a  few  yean 
mont  several  others  educated  in  the  chapel, 
compose<l  in  tins  style  :  otherwise  it  was  vain  to 
please  his  majesty.'  The  peculiar  influence  hero 
ascribe  to  Charles  II  may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  \Vi.«c,  and  their  con* 
temporaries,  in  the  too  evident  aim  at  effect,  and 
the  mannerisms  and  eng^gerated  onuunsnto  wUoh 
characterise  them ;  even  the  great  n-rnin?;  of 
Puroell  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  Charles's  £an- 
tftstio  tsstesL  Many  of  Us  finest  anthems  are 
disfigure<l  by  s^'mphonit  s  of  «in  li  a  l;ind  as  were 
evidently  invented  merely  to  gratify  the  kind's 
dedre  lor  French  mannerisms.  But  it  was  m 
the  1 8th  century  that  the  lowest  musical  standard 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  A  florid 
sing-song  melody,  with  a  trivial  aooompanhnent, 
was  the  type  to  which  everything  was  sacrificed* 
and  ft  raci-o  pet  in  for  objecti'^nnMf*  afl  ipfntions 
and  arrangements.  The  uorivs  of  ^laie3  and 
Kent  m*j  he  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class, 
though  one  worthgr  eonMptlon  dionld  be  noticed  in 
Dr.  Botos. 

Wlthhi  the  last  95  years  choral  communions 

have  brrn  introiluced  :  they  ha  l  li  en  discarded 
at  the  Restoration,  from  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  Oommonion  Servioe  was  never  set  to  mano 
excejit  iu  so  far  as  parts  of  it,  e.  g.  the  Sanctns, 
and  the  Gloria*  were  arranged  as  anthems  and 
intmitt.  [B.  H.  D.] 

CATHERINE  ORET,  aa  opera  in  3  nets* 

libretto  by  Bunn  ;  iiuisii'  1  v  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Druiy  Lane  Mav  37, 1837,  the  oomposer  himself 
playing  the  Earl  of  Hertf<Krd.  [G.] 

CATLEY,  Akni.  was  bom  in  1745  in  an 
alley  near  Tower  Hill,  of  veij  hnmUe  parents, 
her  father  bein^  n  hackney  ooaclunMif  and  her 
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moAflr  A  wsflwrwoaiaii.   Endowed  wltlt  grmi 

personal  Ixauty,  a  charming  voice,  and  a  natural 
talt-iit  for  singing,  she  gained  her  living  at  the 
eaily  age  of  lo  years  by  sinii^in^  in  the  puUio 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  for  the 
diversion  of  the  officers  quartered  in  the  Tower, 
When  about  15  years  of  (:he  was  apprenticed 
by  her  father  to  William  Bates  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  art  of 
singing,  Catley  binding  hiui^elf  in  the  penalty 
of  £200  for  her  due  fulfilment  of  the  ooveuuitt 
in  the  indenture.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1 76a  made  her  first  appearance 
in  fmblie  al  Yftozliall  Gudeu.  On  Oot.  8  in 
the  tuinio  year  ghe  aj^peared  at  Covont  Girikii 
Theatre  as  the  Pastorai  Nymph  in  Dr.  Ualton's 
alteration  of  lftltoii*s  'Gomtia.*  Eaaljr  in  1763 
she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Blake 
Delaval,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her 
to  quit  thft  hooM  of  Bstea  and  redde  with  Um. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  1^^  control  over  her, 
DeUval,  in  April  1763,  induoed  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  MTan^eiuent  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  apprentieeHlnp, 
Delaval  paying  him  tlie  £200  p^n.-^'tv,  and  alt>o 
the  amount  of  an  eniptgi  uieut  )iu  La,d  entered 
into  for  her  sini^ing  during  the  anminer  8o;i.s<m  at 
Maryle1>ono  (  Jardena,  She  was  then  colourably 
a|>prenticed  tu  Delaval  to  be  taught  siuging  by 
him.  Apfilkntkm  being  made  to  her  father,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Barclay,  the  quaker,  of 
Cheapside,  for  his  concurrence,  he  consulted  his 
aiMter,  wbo^  ehoelied  at  the  iniquity  of  the  tnna- 
action,  at  once  sent  Catley  to  hit?  attorney.  A 
habeas  corpus  wa«  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duoo  Anno  Catley  before  the  Oomt  of  King's 
Bench,  where  tlie  affair  bcinij;  inquired  into,  the 
Court  ordered  that  Debval,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  an  attorney  employed  by  Ddaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Mansfield,  denouncing  their  conduct  in 
strongly  indignant  languatcf^e.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  convicted,  and  fined,  hi  the  summer 
of  176,^  Anne  Catley  fulfilled  her  en^fagement  at 
Marylebone  Gardetut,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
oame  a  pupil  of  Maeklin.  the  act<jr,  who  pro- 
cured her  an  cnr^aj^ement  at  Dublin,  where  she 
became  a  great  ikvuurite.  O'Keefie,  the  dramatist, 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  tiiere,  says,  in 
his  amusing  'Eeminiseences,'  *  She  wore  her  hair 
lain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to 
er  eyebfows.  Thia  aet  ^e  fudiion  in  Dublin, 
and  the  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have 
their  hak  Catlty-^td.'  He  olsowbere  observes, 
*Sh«  waa  one  of  the  moet  beautifiil  women  I 
ever  8.iw  ;  the  cxpres.si<.>n  of  her  eyes  and  the 
■milea  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  Hps 
and  diedta  enonanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but 
had  an  excellent  h^rt.'  In  1770  she  returned 
to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Covcnt  Ganlen 
Theatre  on  Oct.  i  aa  Itotsctta  in  '  Xx)ve  in  a  Vil- 
lage.* After  the  season  she  was  again  VtgUgjfd 
at  Marylobone  Gardens,  where  she  appeared  on 
«^uly  30,  1 771,  and  saog  until  the  dose  of  the 
season.  On  Feb.  6,  1773,  Q'Haim'a  bnriotta, 
'The  GoUlea  PippiV  waa  ptoduoad  at  Oovnt 


I  Gaiden  Theatre.   Miss  Galley  paribrmed  ti» 

part  of  Juno  with  a  spirit  and  humour  thatei- 
cited  the  utmost  applause,  and  was  pi^icolarly 
admired  for  her  singing  of  two  of  the  sonp,  vis, 
'  Posh  ahout  the  jonmi,* — the  tune  of  wluch  his 
been  used  for  an  almost  endleg-j  nuuib«'r  of  comic 
songs,— and  '  Where's  the  mortal  can  re»ifet  uimV 
— >tna  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  has  loif 
been  associated  with  the  Advent  Ilymn.  Hamg 
aniasued  an  indepcnd«;nce  Mi^s  (.'atley  retimi 
I  from  public  life  in  1 784.  She  died  Oct.  14, 1789^ 
at  the  houfio  of  Gencnil  Lascellea  (to  whom 
she  was  married),  near  Brentford.  Ihe  paUic 
(Hrints  of  the  day  eulogiaed  her  aa  a  good 
mother,  a  cbaata  wifig^  and  an  aooooxplished 

woman.  [W.  U.  H.J 

CAUKROY,  FRAN901S  EosTACHE  Df,  Siear 
do  St.  Fr^min,  bom  at  GeriMVoy  near  Beaoviui 
1549,  died  in  Paris  i6oqi  canon  of  the  Stt. 
Chapelle  and  prior  of  St.  Aiuul  de  ProvLai; 
a  composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day.  He  mi 
ap]H>inted  director  of  the  Kinir's  band  in  1569. 
and  continued  in  office  during  the  reigns  «{ 
Chariaa  IX  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV.  Uim 
the  post  of  Surintendunt  do  la  M unique  ila  Eoi 
was  created  £or  him.  He  was  buried  in 
Church  dee  Granda  Aiigiulina.  A  monioaMt 
(destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  wa.s  ortvteil  to  h':i 
I  memory  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Form^,  with  aa 
i  epitaph  by  his  friend  Cardinal  da  Perron.  Da 
Caurroy  was  oalied  by  his  contemporaries '  Prinof 
des  profesi^curs  de  musiqiie.'  a  title  he  sharKi 
with  Orlando  Laaao  and  rale-triua.  His  com- 
positions include  'Missa  pro  defunotii^'  perforiDeJ 
at  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  France  anti!  th-i 
J  Sth  century  ;  one  copy  only  exists  at  the  i^biio- 
,  th^ueNationaleinPuia;  *Preoea  eoelwiasriHr' 
(Paris  l6ot)^,  'Precnm  ecclesiastiearum  lib.  :' 
(Paris  1609),  and,  published  by  his  grandQt^^kw 
Andrtf  Pitart»  'Fantaiaiea'  in  3,  4. 5,  and  6  parts 
(Paris  r6io)  and  'Melanges  de  rntisique  '  [Vau 
1 6 10)  from  which  Bomeiy  prints  in  hia  3rd  vo^ufflt 
a  Nott  in  fear  parte.  Du  Caomj  haa  1w«b 
credited  with  the  ain  'dianaanln  OabifsOe' 
and  *  Vive  Henri  IV.'  [M.  a  C  ] 

CAUSTON,  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman  of  tbs 
Chapel  IBioftX  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  Vl^  Muyi 

,  and  Elizabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  curious 
,  collection  published  by  John  Day,  the  aaiattt 
printer,  in  1 560,  in  separate  parts,  under  Uw  title 
of  'Certain  Notes,  set  forth  in  foor  and  threo 
parts,  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning',  Communion, awi 
Evening  Prayer';  he  was  alwi  a  contributor  lo 
the  collection  of  psalm  tunes  published  by  Pay 
in  156,^  under  the  title  .  f  'Tlie  whole  lYiIn*' 
iu  fuure  parts,  which  ui.iy  be  sung  to  &I1  musical 
instruments.*  Soma  of  his  compoaitiaos  ars  itiU 
extant.  '  They  are  remarkable  for  ptirity  of  j  a*^ 
writing  and  flowing  melody,  closely  resembiiu 
the  ityle  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  great  AvA 
composer  of  a  later  pericxL*  Caustun  dk\\  <^ 
28,  1569.  A  '  Venite  exultemus,'  and  a  Ott- 
munioo  eervioa  by  him  were  reprinted  hr  ihe 
Rev.  Dr.  Jebb  some  yean  atnoa,      [W.  H.  H  ] 

CAUVINI,  aa  Italian  ali^,  daoeribcd 
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Lord  Mount-Edgciimbe  m  '  ft  vnypntty  woman 

and  pleasing  actreM,'  who  appeiured  about  1812, 
in  'Coii  Can  tuito.'  Another  nn^  of  the  same 
liiM,  pailyipi  bar  hnaband,  wiiooi  the  Mune 

critic  wdla  'a  yery  respectaTile  tenor,'  appeared 
vitii  bar  in  that  opera,  with  Trameszani  and 
HaUB,  all  new  to  fhe  English  stage.  They  joined 
tho  party,  includint,'  Morelli,  Bcrtinr'tti,  r'nllini, 
ami  tlie  joothfui  Miaa  Stephena,  which  waa  driven 
lyiMaiHiitoieoedetoi&aFlHiClkeoD.  NoCMng 
fiuther  ia  known  of  the  Caavinis.  [J.  M.'J 

name  of  several  genera tiona 
«f  diatiogaished  organ  builders  in  the  south  of 
Aiaee.  Tha  pnwat  omiiieitt  member  of  this 
fkmilj  19  AmsTiDB  CavailiJ-Col,  bom  at  i 
MoDtpeUier,  tSii.  The  D&uie  of  Col  was  that 
«f  Ui  gTurfmothnr.  In  1833  he  went  to  Pftris, 
to  see  what  {(roi^'reM  was  being  made  in  his  art, 
but  vrithoat  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
ttmd  Hearing  that  tiiere  was  to  b«  a  com* 
|iatf6o&  for  the  construction  of  a  large  organ  for 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denif^,  he  determined  to 
■end  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  remained 
ftr  preparing  it.  WSaai  ealled  op  before  the 
<w.!nittee  he  gnve  them  such  interesting  ex- 
jjlaoations  of  his  plans  that  they  decided  to 
aeoept  Ua  tender.  Bark«-'8  pneumatio  loTer 
wa*  firrt  used  in  this  organ.    lie  tlius  became 

established  in  Paris,  built  the  line  organ  of  the  ,    ,    ,     .  ,  ... 

IfaWns^  and  many  oUmM  m  fhe  capital  and  ^hether  it  was  only  a  cwtain  vibmt 
ia  the  provinces.  [V.  dk  P.]  ®^      voice,  probably  considered 

CAVACCTO,  GiovAXi«^T,  bom  at  Bergiimo 
ihoai  1556,  w:^  for  a  time  singer  at  the  court 
of  Munich,  and  after  Tinting  Wmm  and  Yenioe 
Ktihd  in  his  native  town  as  maestro  at  the 
Cathedral.  Thence  after  23  years  service  he 
vMeaDad  to  bo  vatMbto  tA  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
it  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  death, 
Aug.  II,  1636.  Cavaodo  contributed  to  a  col* 
lection  afPkaloii,<iediciM  in  159  a  to  Paloatrina. 
Hij  works  are  MagniBcats,  Psadms,  Madrigals, 
etc,  15S1-1611.  (See  list  in  F^tia).  Some  of 
luspieoea  are  found  in  the  'Pamaatutmiudoiu' 
of  Bergimeno.  [G.] 

CAV ALTER  T.  Emtt.to  del,  was  a  Roman 
gaUeman  of  good  family  and  fine  muaical  per* 
wpttottk  Ho  WM  born  aboni  IIm  year  1550, 

died  Bomo  time  at  least  before  the  end  of 
tAe  1 6th  Gontory,  for  hia  moat  important  work, 
'Ia  Bappnaentanone  di  Anima  9  di  Corpo,'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  1600,  and  all  the 
aoconnts  of  him  agree  in  stating  that  it  waa 
W««r  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  spent  a 
^t  portion  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  FerdU 
»iand  dd  Medlcis,  who  appointed  liim  to  the 
<|uamtly-nanied  othce  of  '  InspecUjr-Genfral  of 
ths  Anii.t3'  at  Florence.  There  ho  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Ver- 
nio,  Giolio  Caocini,  Vinoenzo  Galilei,  Peri,  Corsi, 


Cavalieri.  then,  nw  one  of  llio  oarlleot  pro- 
jectors of  instrumental  .accompaniment,  and 
among  the  first  to  employ  that  early  form  of  it 
wluch  goes  by  tiio  namo  of  the  Baaoo  Oontiirao. 

with  figures  and  signs  attached  to  guide  tlie 
differsat  inttrumonta  in  filling  up  Uie  inter- 
UM^to  mvti.  Alonaadro  Chiidotti,  who  pub* 

Hnhed  'La  Rappresentazione  di  Anima  c  di 
Corpoj'  after  the  death  of  ita  author,  thus  ex< 
plaint  {ho  ayatem  of  the  *Bawo  figorato* I 

numeri  piccoli  posti  sopra  le  note  del  basso  oon* 
tinuato  per  suonare,  significano  le  consonanze  e 
le  dissonanze  di  tal  numero,  come  il  3  terza,  il  4 
quarto,  a  ooai  di  mano  in  maoo.'   Cavalieri  did 

not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  aecnmpimiment  thus 
suggested ;  a  great  deal  still  left  to  the 

players  themsuvei^  jaat  as  in  the  plain  »oQg 
the  i^nrlorlyin:^  parts  were  filled  in  by  what  in 
England  was  known  '  descant,'  and  in  Italy  as 
'II  Contrapunto  della  Mente.'  Not  the  less, 
however,  did  the  labours  of  Cavalii-ri  and  hb 
contemporaries  constitute  at  once  a  starting-point 
and  a  atrido  ia  art.  He  was  alao  among  the 
earliest  employers  of  vocal  orTi  iim  nt-:,  ;-;ti  h  ns 
the  gruppetto  or  groppolo,  the  monachiua,  the 
Bmbalo,  and  perhapn  the  trillo.  It  may  be 
quetitioued,  however,  whether  the  last-mentioned 
was  the  true  'shake';  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid 
oscillatioik  between  two  tona  or  semitones ;  or 

iij'f>duo- 


an  elegance 


in  early  times,  but  now  more  hbiy  ^tiiuated  as 
a  fault  common  among  bad  singers,  aiul  kaoim 

as  thr  'tremolo.*     [SHaKE  ;  TllEMOLO.] 

A  dramatic  teudeiicy  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  word.*  rui  1  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Cavalieri  should 
have  proauoed  musical  dramas.  Of  theae  he 
composed  four — 11  Sjitiro,  La  dlsperaziono  di 
Fileno,  IL  giuooo  della  cieo%  and  La  iiappresen- 
tadone,  mentiooed  already.  They  were  one  and 
all  of  tliem  arrangements  of  words  provided  by 
lAura  Guidiocioni,  an  aooomjiJiahod  ladv  of  the 
Lnooherini  fimuly.  Of  thete  ^kkAm  the  laet- 
named  only  has  been  edited^  M  itated  above,  by 
Guidotti  of  Bologna.  ££.  H.  P.] 


CAVATJKRT,  Kathabiwa,  dramatic  singer, 
bom  at  W&hring,  Vienna,  1 76 1 .  At  a  very  early 
age  the  was  placed  nndw  Salierl  by  some  wealthy 

connoi.^:  r  i;rL-:  .vho  had  heard  her  Bitig  in  church, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  14,  waa  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  A  year  later  the  K^peror 
Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  transferred.  As  Cavalieri  never  sang  out  of 
Vienna  her  namo  is  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
b  u  t  M  ozart's  approval  stamps  her  as  an  artist  of  the 
fir^t  niuk.  In  one  of  hin  letters  (1785)  he  saya 
'  she  was  a  singer  of  whom  Uermany  might  well 


ttd  BiBQedal,  a  groop  of  accomplished  artista  |  be  proud*;  and  it  was  for  her  he  composed  the 

»H  j^tlemt-n,  who  were  bent  upon  freeing  part  of  Constance  in  the  '  Kntfuhrung,'  the  so- 
UiUjiic  (torn  the  trammels  the  'stile  osaervato,'  prano part  in  'Davidde  pemteute,'  that  of  'Mad. 
aod  bringing  abovt  amne  better  teoult  from  the  {  BilberUan^'  In  the  'Sofaanapiel*Direotor/  and  the 
«Jn;on  of  instruments,  pootrj',  and  the  human  air  '  Mi  trad\' in '  Don  Giovanni,*  on  its  first  re- 
Toioe  than  had  np  to  their  time  been  achieved.    [  presentation  at  Vienna,  May  J,  1788.  Salieri 
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called  bar  hb  finmirite  pupil,  and  wrote  the  P 

principal  parts  of  several  npfTris  Ft  her.  She 
aang  in  nearly  all  the  oratoriod  produced  by  the 
ToDkniwIlerSodetSt  (voir  tiw  Haydn-Vetalik), 
and  maintained  her  popularity  to  the  last, 
against  many  eminent  ungera.  Hw  voice  waa 
of  eomidecable  oompass,  and  ahe  waa  a  oidti- 
vated  musician.  She  ni»«le  up  for  her  want  of 
personal  attractions  by  her  faacinating  manners 
She  was  compelled  mm  oyaraxertion  to  rtASn 
when  in  tito  prima  cf  lift  (1793)^  and  died  June 
30,  1801.  [C.  F.  P.] 

CAVALLI,  PiETKO  Fbaitckscx),  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at  Crema,  Venice, 
in  1599  or  1600.  His  real  name  was  Caletti- 
Bruni,  and  he  tcxik  that  of  Cavalli  from  his 
patrun.  In  1617  he  became  singer  in  the  choir 
of  St.Mjvk*a  niMar  Monteverde ;  in  1640  or^mnist 
of  the  second  organ,  in  65  orpanist  of  the  first 
organ  in  that  church ;  in  6S  chapel  niatiter, 
and  00  Jan.  14,  76,  he  died.  Of  his  church- 
music  nothing  has  been  publishe<l  beyond  a 
Mass,  Psalms,  and  Antiphons,  for  a  to  i  a  voices 
(TeniM^  j6gSj,  and  Yespers  for  8  voksee  (IK 
1675).  Saatiiil  possessed  a  Requiem  of  his  (^rTTL: 
at  GavaUi'a  funeral)  for  8  voioea  in  MS.  Ilis 
operaa  ware  very  ntunerout.  He  begaa  to  wifte 
for  the  theatre  in  1637,  and  continued  so  t  >  <1n 
tot  yeara.  Thero  were  then  five  theatres  in 
Yenke,  and  Oavalli  waa  folly  employed.  F<Stb 
gives  a  list — evidently  incomplete — of  39  pieees. 
In  1660  he  was  called  to  Paris  for  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  produced  his  opera  of 'Xo^' 
in  tiia  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  to  Paris 
airnin  in  1662  for  the  Perwe  of  the  PjTcnees, 
when  he  brought  out  '  Ercole  amante ' ;  and  to 
Innsprhck  for  the  ft-te  on  the  reception  of  Queen 
Christina.  His  wife  belonged  ti)  the  Sozomeni 
family ;  he  grew  rich  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  fellow-clti/ena.  He  took 
the  opera  from  the  hands  of  Monte%*erde,  and 
maintained  it  with  much  dramatic  power  and 
with  a  foreo  of  iliytiun  befora  unknowiL  An  air 
by  Cavalli  and  some  fra^enta  will  be  ^und  in 
Bumoy's  'History,'  vol.  iv.  [f  J  ] 

CSAYATINA  originally  signified  a  short  sonf, 
Imt  liaa  ben  ft«quently  applied  to  ft  mooOi 

melodious  air,  forming  part  of  a  grand  scena  or 
movement.  Thus  Muxart'a  noble  scena  '  Andro- 
Dodft*  oommeneea  with  ft  t«eitfttive  'Ah,  lo 
previdi !  *  followed  by  an  Aria,  Allegro,  then 
more  redtativea  in  several  tempi,  and  laatlj 
a  Cavatina,  Atriftiilano 


I 


-J: 


-A- 


Several  uxamples  of  cavatine  may  be  found  in 
Bellini's  *  Sonnambolfti*  Jl||«gr6rii6er'0  '  Ugonutti,' 
and  othar  weU-lmovn  operai.   Tbe  word  ia 


someUmea  used  for  a  complete  air  or  song,  as  in 
Gounod's  •Rouieo' — 'L'amour!  oui  ma  &vlm 
a  trouble ' ;  and  in '  Faust ' — '  Salve  ditnar^'  I& 
theMIaooreof  Mendehoohn's  'St.  Paul'  'Be thou 
faithful  unto  (?''ath'  rail'  *!  n.  ra%'atina,  but  in 
the  vocal  t»coreH  it  is  detfcribed  as  an  aria. 
fhoven  has  given  Ihia  title  lo  tbe  ieoflod  fkm 
movement,  A  dagio  nwlto  e/tprcfiitvo,  in  hi*  groat 
quartet  In  B  b  (opa^o)*  one  of  the  most  touduog 
aad  iadiridoil  pieoea  to  be  fbuiid  in  all  his  wwla 
It  considtB  of  a  aonj^  in  two  strains  in  E  flat  an! 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  £  fiat  minor  (expcenive  of 
the  deepest  disteesa,  and  nuu^ed  in  tba  aiitogi«|ili 
^e&^mi— choked  with  grioOt  *Bd  a  return  to 
the  original  strain.  TW.  H.  C] 

CAVENDISH*  Michael,  was  the  compoxr 
of  ft  aet  of  *  Ayrca  for  fear  Yoyoes,'  pebliikad 

in  1599.  Ho  contributeil  a  ma<lrigal — 'Coa»e, 
gentie  swaanea' — ^to  '  The  Triumphea  of  Oiisas,' 
1601,  and  waa  one  of  the  ten  oompoien  wli» 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Rxke  of 
Psahnes  with  their  wonted  Tunea  as  tbej  are 
song  in  Churches  composed  into  foure  psrta,' 
pnUiahed  in  1592  by  Thomaa  Eate.  Nothing  ii 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAZZATI,  Madbizio,  bom  at  Mantus  about 
1630,  died  there  1677,  appointed  in  1 65 7  Clupd- 
ma.Hter  of  San  Pefcnmio  in  Bolosnft.  He  resigne<l 
this  post  in  1674  on  accotmt  of  a  vir>\eni  quarrel 
with  A  rcsti,  oiganiat  of  the  same  church,  who  bad 
severely  critieiMdtliAKyrie  in  a  of  Ca/zatfi. 
His  voluminous  compositions  (for  list  see  Fi'tis) 
comprise  masses,  psalina,  and  motets,  b«£iiiei 
canaonota  and  aint.  One  of  his  motets  'SvjA 
breves  mundiEoi«e' was printexl  in  P.  illard'scollec- 
tion  for  171a,  and  other  pieces  in  Profo"«  'Ga^ 

lioher  Oonoeiien' (Leipsio  1641).  [M.C.C1 

CECILIA,  8T^  Ynonr  aad  lCAlTTR,  wm  a 

young  Roman  lady  of  no!  lo  birth,  who,  k'-n^ 
educated  in  the  Christian  £aith,  vowed  to  lesd  a 
celibate  life  and  to  deroto  honelf  to  the  wBm» 
of  religion.  She  was.  however,  compeUe"!  bv  her 
parents  to  marry  Valerianus,  a  young  Hcmaa 
noble  and  a  Pagan,  with  whom  she  preTaakd  * 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  bcr 
vow,  but,  with  his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Cliristiau  faith.  Seized  and  brought  before  tbt 
Pagan  aothioritioi^  and  refusing  to  abjure  their 
faith,  they  were  condenmed  to  death,  the  hrotba» 
being  decajjiuuod,  and  the  vir^n-wife  plsced  * 
a  dry  bath  with  fire  beneath,  whioh  n^iUBg  to 
terminate  her  existence  mpidly  as  her 
secutors  desired,  the^  sent  au  executioner  to 
de^tch  hnr  by  aevenng  her  head  60m  htrbitiy* 
These  events  occurred  at  Rome  about  229.  ««<^"' 
Alexander  Sevwos,  according  to  most  wnt<^ 
although  KmM  atftto  them  to  hftvo  hiippeoed  in 
Sicily  under  Marcus  Aurelius  between  176  »tJ 
180.  Her  house  at  Home,  where  ahe  was  pot  w 
death,  waa  ocnvoried  into  a  chmd^  or  a  moA 
was  built  over  it,  to  which  in  S21  her  renix^n?, 
with  those  of  h^  husband  and  brother  and  other 
martyrs  were  translated.  This  chnidi  mi  ^ 
{«ivad  ftnd  sumptuously  embellished  in  ISS9>  ^ 
ft  aiannmmt  of  the  aainft  eraotedL 
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St.  CedliA  bM  loag  been  regarded  as  the  tuie- 
biy  ssiat  «f  mmiio  and  mudeiMU^  but  the  period 

St  which  she  was  first  so  looked  upon  i«  involved 
in  obecuhtj.  There  is  a  tradition  that  an  angel  I 
hf  whom  she  was  Tinted  was  attracted  to  earth 

{ty  the  charms  of  her  singing,  but  when  it  origi- 
SAted  is  equallr  unknown.  Jt^ly  writers  make  i 
BO  BMBtieD  oTliar  skill  in  mnsio ;  even  as  late  | 
ss  1594  a  l<uig  ItaliMi  poem  by  Castelletti,  en-  ■ 
titled  '  La  Trionfatrice  Cecilia.  Vergine  e  Martire 
RotDana,'  was  published  at  Flureuce,  which  doca  , 
not  aUoida  to  it.  It  is  certain  lioivwer  that  , 

BParlv  ft  cf>ntnry  before  she  hail  h^n  fonsidered  1 
M  Aiuific's  patrttnewi,  for  in  1 503  a  musical  society 
WM  established  in  Lou  vain,  the  statutes  of  which 
were  stibniitteJ  t<>  the  magistrate  for  his  sanction. 
The  foandurs  desired  to  place  the  new  association 
Oder  the  patmnage  of  'St.  JoV  Irat  the  magis- 
state  decided  that  it  should  bo  pat  under  the 
aomioes  of  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  \ery  long  time  the  outom  of  celebrating 
Bjion  St.  Cecilia's  festival  (^Nov.  72)  the  f)rai»e  of 
ffiOBc  by  musical  performances  existed  in  various 
eooBlries,  and  many  assodationa  were  fanned  for 
the  purpose,  Tha  earliest  of  such  associations 
of  which  any  notice  has  been  found  was  estab- 
lidied  in  15  71,  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  'lie  Piqr  do  Miuiqne.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vespers  and  complin  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil;  high  mam,  ves- 
pcn  and  0om|4i&  were  performed  on  the  feast 
dsy,  and  a  requiero  mass  for  the  souls  uf  departed 
fouiukni  on  the  morrow.  A  bauquet  was  given 
•fter  mass  on  the  ffaaat  Saj,  and  priaao  were 
swarded  for  the  best  motets,  part-songR,  airs, 
sod  sonnets.  The  best  composers  of  the  day 
were  competitors  for  these  pnaea,  and  amongst 
those  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  tuuneii 
of  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Eustache  du  Gaurroy,  and 
Jseqoes  Salmon. 

It  wa^  a  century  later  before  any  elmilar  asso- 
ciatioQ  was  regularly  established  in  England.  In 
1683  a  body  of  pemna  known  aa  'The  Mnncal 
Society,*  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  cele- 
brations. Their  practice  was  to  attend  Divine 
VDcship  (usually  at  St.  Bride*s  church),  when  a 
choral  service  and  anthflOi  wtth  ovehestnil  accom- 
paniments (often  compofled  exprewly  f  r  tho 
festival),  were  performed  by  an  excepttouuUy 
large  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
iii  defence  of  cathedral  music,  was  preached. 
Hhm  then  repaired  to  another  placo  (commonly 
teooiMts'  Hall%  whman  ode  in  praise  of  music, 
written  and  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
was  performed,  after  which  they  tat  down  to  an 
entertuniiMBt»  Theaa  odea  wars  written  by 
Diyden  (1687  and  1697),  Shad  well,  Congreve, 
D'Urfey,  Hughes,  and  other  lesa-known  writers, 
sod  composed  by  Henry  Purcell  i,i683and  1692), 
Blow  (1084,  I'  <)i,  1695,  and  1700),  Draghi,  Ec- 
dei^  Jeremiah  Qarke,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 
PansD  prodiieed  ftr  1694  his  'To  Demn  and 
Jubilate  in  D,'  and  Blow  his  for  1 695.  These 
calelnations  were  kept  uninterruptedly  (with  the 
otMption  of  the  years  1686,  1688.  and  iC6y) 
ntil  iToj^  after  which  thoj  wwa  hdd  only  oooft- 


sionally.  Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in  1 70S,  but  it 
wee  not  aet  to  niiirio  until  1730,  and  then  in 

an  altered  and  abbreviated  form  by  Dr.  Greene, 
as  the  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree.  It  was 
first  set  in  ita  original  ibnn  about  1 757  bit  Wil- 
lia:ii  'NValond,  organibt  of  Chichester  cathedral, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 
In  1736  Handel  reset  Diyden's  'Alexandera 
Feast,'  originally  compost  in  1697  by  Jeremiah 
Clark,  and  in  1739  Dryden's  first  ode,  originally 
Bet  in  16S7  by  Draghi.  Odes  were  comjxMed  at 
various  periods  by  Drs.  Pepusch  and  Boyofl^  by 
Festing,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  others. 

About  the  same  tiiue  that  tho  London  celebra- 
tions were  established  similar  meetings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  for  which  odes  wore  written  by  Addi- 
son, Yalden,  and  others,  and  set  by  Blow^  Daniel 
ParceIl,eto.  Theee  meetings  were  continiMd  until 
I7oS\  rind  pi^rliaps  later.  Other  pln'^es  followed 
the  example,  as  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Devixea, 
and  Salisbtny.  At  the  latter  plaee,  in  1748 
(the  time  of  holding  it  having  {jrevionsly  been 
changed),  the  meeting  was  extended  to  two  day% 
and  gradually  developed  into  tiie  modem  mnidcal 
festival,  oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  and  secular  concerts  nt  tho 
Assembly  Room  in  the  eveuing. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
ha\nng  taken  phicf^  on  St  (  'f  f^i1i,'^'«  day  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1695,  and  in  the  eariv  part  of  the  i?>th 
century  seveml  took  plaoe  in  St.  Patribk'a  cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

In  Paris  some  years  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On 
theee  ooeadona  a  new  maea,  composed  eicpretdv 
by  some  eminent  musician,  was  usually  produc  ed. 
AmuoKst  those  who  wrote  such  masses  were 
Adolpn  Adam,  Niedermeyer  (1849),  Dietseh, 

CxOUnod  (1855),  and  AmLroifc  Tlioinas  (iH-^'. 

Musi<»l  oelebrations  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  aro 
recorded  as  having  takoi  plaoe  atvarioua  periode 

in  Itiily,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Spohr  com- 
posed a  '  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia*  for  the  Cecilian 
Society  at  Caseel  in  1833,  and  Merits  Hauptmann 
another  forthe  same  society  in  the  following  year. 

It  only  remains  to  allurio  tn  the  fact  of  St. 
Cct  ilii*  iiaviiig  long  l)een  a  tavourite  subject  with 
poets  and  painters  from  Chaucer  to  Barry  CcHRl* 
wall,  from  lvutV;ielle  to  Delaroche,  her  story  has 
frequently  been  set  forth  in  verae  and  on 
canwaa.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CELESTINO.  Elioio  a  vl  Kn  ]  1  iver,  bom  at 
Rome,  1739.  Bumey  heard  him  in  that  city  in 
1770,  and  considered  him  the  best  lloraan  violinist 
of  the  period.  In  1776  he  began  to  trmvel.  and 
settled  in  1781  at  Ludwigriln'Jt  in  Mecklenburg, 
as  leader  of  the  Ducal  band,  which  poi>t  he  re« 
tained  till  his  death  in  181 2.  When  sixty  yeeit 
of  age,  Celcstino  came  to  England,  and  met  with 
considerable  suoceak  In  Preston's  Catalogue 
(London,  1797),  we  find  of  hie  oompoaltioD  Ste 
Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and  BaRS  (op.  9),  and  tltree 
Duos  h  Yi<diao  o  Violonodlo  (London^  CUmenti, 
1798).  [P.  D.] 
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830  CELLO. 

CELLO,  a  oontraeHoB  of  VIOLOIRTKIXO. 

CEMBAL  D'AMORE  translated  is  'liarpsi- 
chorvl  of  love/  but  aoooidiBg  to  Adlung  ('  Musica 
Mechanica'),  this  instrument  did  not  belong  to  the 
clavicembalo  or  barpisiuhord  gonuB,  but  to  tbat  of 
Um  elaviehord.  The  strings,  he  states,  were  as 
lon^  ai:jaTii  as  in  the  oixliuary  clavichonl,  and  tlie 
tanj^ents  which  produced  the  tone  firom  the  strings, 
iutend  of  toaraing  lihein  naar  to  their  left-hand 
terminationB,  made  the  impact  evaotly  in  tbo 
■n'«<Hi<i  of  their  whole  leii||^  between  the  bridges, 
of  wUeh  fhere  were  two  mtewl  of  one  as  in  the 
clavichord,  and  two  sounilboards  of  unequal  forms 
and  dimensions.  Both  halves  of  the  strings  were 
thus  set  in  vibration  simultaneously,  which  ne* 
oeesitatcd  the  use  of  a  different  damping  oontriv* 
ance  to  the  simple  one  of  clavicliord.  In  the 
oembal  d'amore  the  strings  i»y  upua  the  damp- 
ing clotli,  instead  of  its  being  woven  between 
ihem,  and  small  wood<  n  uprights  supported  it. 
The  string  were  therefore  damped  when  at  rest ; 
when  riMsed  upwards  by  the  timgcnts  they  wero 
free  to  vibrato,  and  reniaint-'d  so  aa  lont;  the 
keys  were  pressed  down.  The  form  of  a  cembal 
d^unore  was  that  of  an  English  spinet  with  the 
keyboard  to  tho  ri;,dit  hand  of  the  player  instead 
of  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
inatnunent  latenlly.  Aolni^  attributed  to  it 
more  tone  than  tlio  ordinary  clavichord,  and 
more  capability  of  bcbend  eilect  by  the  gently 
reiterat^  movement  of  the  key.  But  too  much 
pressure  on  the  key  would  affect  the  intonation 
aa  in  a  clavichord.  In  estimating  its  dynamic 
jKjwcr  he  placys  the  cejubal  d'amore  far  behind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clavichord. 
Mattlii.'f^ou  (Critica  Musica)  rofurs  t*j  it  and  to  a 
patallel  bctwacu  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
Freiberg  (cerabal  d*amore)  in  a  iNUitering  tone. 
Gottfried  Silbcrmann  of  Freibcr::^  ('6^.^-1753) 
invented  it,  aud  Hiihnel  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  adding  a  'Celeitine*  register. 
Otheri?,  ika  Oppelmaan  nad  HaiM  of  Aunburg, 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  eren  seriee  of  overtonee  helntr 
banished  by  the  contact  with  the  first,  or  ii  Jo 
at  the  half  length  of  the  string,  the  quality  of 
tone  or  Hmbre  nraat  hnre  ttmded  townrde  that 
of  the  clarinet.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Cotter,  of  Don- 
oughmore  Rectory,  Cork,  between  the  years  1840 
aud  1S65  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  effect  from 
a  pianoforte  whioh  he  had  oonatructed  in  Messrs. 
P.roadwoods'  workshops,  by  making  a  'striking 
place '  at  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  length  of 
String.  In  this,  the  hynehmd,  as  he  named  it, 
the  clarinet  qunlitj  wai  n  ivominent  oharactt  r- 
istic.  [A.  J.  U  ] 

CEMBALO  or  Cdcbalo  (Italian),  a  dulcimer, 
nn  old  EuropoMi  name  of  whbh,  with  unimportant 

phonetic  variations,  was  Cymbal.  According  to 
Mr.  Carl  Eogel  thia  ancient  instrument  is  at  the 
preMBtt  day  edled  cfpnhaly  by  the  Poles,  and  q/m- 
huloin  by  the  Magyars.  The  derivation  of  ceinlKilo 
is  from  the  Greek  itvftfiij  (Latin  cymba),  a  hollow 
reisel ;  and  with  the  Greeks  «v/t^aAa  were  imaJl 
C|jinba]%  n  huger  finm  of  dm  ringing  iurtrameni 
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I  being  wcU  known  in  nodem  mllitaiy  bmln 

I  These  cymbals  and  bells  in  tlie  middle  ages  wer« 
I  regarded  as  closely  allied,  and  rows  of  belli  of 
different  siaes^  UnHnnabulii  or  glockenspid,  wot 
ahw  called  cymbalo.    Virdnng  (X511)  nmm 
zymhdn  and  glocJccn  Tcymbftls   and  >>fn«^  to- 
gether.   It  wag  most  likely  tiio  bell  iikt  tone  of 
tlie  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  tl» 
dulcimer  Umt  attracted  to  it  the  name  of  cymbsl 
I  or  cembalo.    It  is  explained  here,  however,  aot 
only  for  the  metaing  dulcimer,  but  isr  tts 
frequent  use  of  the  word  'cembalo'  by  cfmpr-sm 
who  wrote  figured  basses,  and  its  employmeDt  bj 
!  them  as  an  abbreriation  of  dsrioenifaala  His 
dulcimer,  or  cembalo,  with  keys  added,  becacie 
the  clavicembalo.  In  course  of  Ume  the  firrt  two 
•yOalijee  being,  for  oouvenienoe  or  ftum  idlsMM 
in  speaking  or  writing,  dropped,  '  cembalo '  al^t 
was  used  to  designate  the  keyed  instrument,  tbst 
is,  the  davioembalo  or  harpsichord — just  wedUe 
in  the  present  day  frequently  stands  for  violoncello. 
In  the  famous  PasjMK'aille  of  J  S.  Bacli,  'cembslo* 
occurs  where  we  should  now  write  '  inanu.il,'  th«S 
being  a  separate  pedal  part.  [See  PuDAL.]  B<A 
we  know  from  Forkel  that  Bach  used  a  dniiMf 
'  dugoi '  or  clavicembalo,  having  two  keybuiudi  aad 
obbligato  pedals,  as  well  aa  the  organ  with  pedsk 
There  is  a  story  in  the  Decnmerone  of  Boocsodo 
of  one  Dion,  who  being  asked  to  siiig,  said  he 
woold  ifhehadaoemhalo.  TbeeariydaleeflUi 
quotation  (135 2 -3")  hn-  11  to  much  differeiu^e  nf 
opinion  among  musical  authoritiefl  aa  to  the  in- 
strttment  that  waa  meant.   Bumev  km  t»  e 
tambour  de  l)a<>que,  a  tainlxjunne,  which  by  some 
caprice  had  been  designated,  some  time  or  other, 
cembalo.   Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  36)  vasae- 
tains  that  it  was  a  small  clavichord,  but  for  this 
explanation  the  date  is  almost  too  e.irlv.  The 
opinion  of  Fvtis,  that  it  was  a  dulcimer,  is  prob- 
ably the  trae  on«.  [HAintOBOBD.]  [A.J.H.] 

CENERENTOLA^  LA,  opera  on  the  sttajrf 
Cinderella,  b}'  Rossini,  libretto  by  Ft  n-tti  ,  fy^ 
duced  at  the  Teatro  Valle  in  Home  at  tk 
carnival,  181 7,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Loodm, 
much  mutilated),  Jan  8,  \^20,  and  at  the 
Theatre  dee  Italieni^  Paris,  Juno  8,  iSiS.  lu 
ii&vourite  numben  are  'Mtei  rampolli,*  'Cft 
segreto  d'importanza,*  and  '"Son  piu  ine^ta.' 

'Cinderella  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  Boanm 
was  produoed  in  English  at  Covent  Gafdau 
April  13,  1830 ;  but  it  was  a  mere  pasticcio, 
the  music  being  made  up  from  *  Cenerentol*,' 
'  ^Vrmida,'  '  Maometto,*  and  •  WilUam  TelL*  Ko 
better  «daptatii»  has  yet  been  made.  1^0 

GERONE,  Dojremco  Pietho,  prieet,  bom  »i 
Bergamo,  156^,  migrated  to  Spain  in  1591,  and 
entered  the  chiipel  of  Philip  11  in  1593-  I" 
1608  he  left  Spain  for  Naples,  where  he  belonged 
to  tli.i  Chapel  Royal,  and  was  liviiig  in  \i>iy 
His  claim  to  mention  is  his  treatise  '  £1  Meiop«o.' 
a  ibHo  Tolmne,  in  Spanlih,  of  aa  books  tsA  1160 
[)a<,'es  of  email  print  (Naples.  1^1 3\  a  trt^rk, 
according  to  the  account  of  F^tie,  valuable  i» 
some  respects,  but  tediom^  oonfiieed,  nad  nn«{w 
to  an  Mtooiflhiqg  degree.  It  to  feaiided  on  tlie 
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•ystem  of  Zarlino ;  iadeed  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  redaction  of  a  work 
Mi'th  the  wiine  title  which  Zarlino  Bpeak»  f  as 
iukvin^  eumpkted  ia  MS-,  but  which  ha«  totally 
diMippeared.  The  whole  editfon  of  0»rone's 
vork  is  KaiJ  to  Lave  been  loet  at  sea  except  13 
WDMS,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Fetis  library  of  the 
BUUlMque  Rojalo  d»  Belgiqua,  No.  5340.  [0.] 

CBSTON,  PntBft8»  a  Trmcth  muBoian  of  the 

tat  half  of  tlie  16th  ctntury;  master  of  the 
dxiir  «t  the  Saint  Ch*p«lle,  Paris  j  mentioned 
hj  Babdait  in  tho  Noutmu  prolc^e  to  the  and 
Iwok  of  Pantagruel.  A  list  of  his  works  hi  given 
by  Fttis,  They  include  31  Psaltiis  (.1546); 
another  collection  of  the  same  (1553} ;  3  &i»nes 
(1558);  I  Mass  (1 558);  iR«quiem.  A  Magnificat 
f'f  bis  i?  foutiil  in  a  collection  of  8  (Canticum 
B.  M.  Virginia  etc.  I559)f  and  many  of  his 
lootetsare  included  in  theooUeotlOiiaof  Attaignant 
(i:3'-^9),  Susato  (Antwerp,  1543-50),  Phal^so 
(L^uvaio,  I558\  and  Cipriaui  (Venice,  1544). 
In  the  'Collection  of  Ancient  Church  Music 
printed  by  the  Motet  Society'  (iR43\  a  piece 
bv  (Terton  is  given  for  2  trebles  and  tenor,  to 
ugliah  wovdi^  wltldi  b  Tozy  mdodloiu  and 
T^icefi^  and  with  n  marked  chanMCer  of  its 

mn.  [(i.] 

CKHVETTO.  The  name  of  two  emiseat  vio- 
fcanllo  players  of  tlM  last  oantnry. 

1.  It  \va.^thesobriquetofGiACOHO  BASflKVT.bom 
ia  Italy  1683.  He  came  to  England  and  joiiMd 
thft  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  in  1 738.  The  oeUo 
WW  aai  tlwB  known  in  England,  but  Cervetto, 
though  his  tone  is  said  to  have  l>een  coarso  and 
Mi  execution  nut  remarkable,  made  it  a  popular 
bstrument.  Probably  there  was  something 
genial  and  attrrvctive  in  the  porjonality  of  tho 
nun.  He  bad  »  very  large  nose,  and  it  was  a 
bvoarite  joke  lo  call  to  mm  from  the  gallery, 
'Play  np,  nosey* — an  expr^^'  inn  still  heard  in 
the  theatres.  That  he  watt  a  man  of  humour 
fa  dtewn  by  an  aneodoCe  nr^ven  in  the  hooks. 
Gsrrick  was  playing  a  drunken  man,  and  i  n  1'  \ 
bj  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  At  this 
uneafc,  the  hooie  heing  quite  ctill,  Oenretto 
►  iTe  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  which  Garrick 
itarted  and  coming  to  the  fooUights  do* 
Bttdsd  fmoQsly  what  ne  meant.  'I  beg  your 
pvdoD,'  said  Cervetto^  'bat  I  always  gape  when 
A  am  particularly  enjoying  myself.*  He  became 
B>nager  of  Drury  Lauc,  and  died  January  14, 
^l^ii  over  100,  leaving  £30,000  to  his  son, 

1.  James,  wiio  waa  bom  in  L«^ndon  175S  or  9. 
Be  made  his  first  appearance  when  1 1  years  old 
At  a  concert  at  the  Ha,>-Tnarket  Theatre,  when 
all  tho  p<  rf'irmcr8  were  children.  Among  them 
»s<xe  Giaxdini  (II),  Gertrude  Sohmahiing  (9) — 
Afterwards  the  eelefamted  Madame  Mara,  bat 
Xhtn  a  violin  player — and  Jliss  Eumey,  sister  of 
the  sathoresa  of  '  Evelina.'  (Pohl's  ''Haydn  in 
'^"^*339-)  Up  to  the  death  of  Uf  father  he 
pby^d  at  the  professional  oncerta  and  other 
orcbestns  of  Uie  day,  Crosdill  being  his  only 
Hfal:  hot  after  that  eronk  h*  ntind  iqpon  hie 
fcrtim^  m4  dial  Feh.  5,  1837,  leaving  a  fcw 
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unimportant  pieces  for  his  instrument  behind 
him.  [G.] 

VMSSl%  AMTcmo,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  native 

of  AreMo  according  to  Bnini,  whom  F^tis  follows, 
but  of  Florence  aooording  to  Adami.  He  was 
ham  about  i6ao,  and  in  doe  ooune  became  a 
pupil  of  Carissimi.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  papal  choir  on  Jan.  i,  1660.  Bertini  says 
that  ne  wee  enheoquently  Maeetro  di  CappeOa  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

The  bent  of  Cesti's  genius  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  did  mnco  for  the  progress  of  Uie 
musi<»l  drama  in  Italy.  Bertini  says  of  him— 
'Contribui  molto  ai  propTTssi  del  tcatro  dram- 
maticu  in  Italia,  rit'urmaudo  la  mouutona  sal* 
media  che  allova  vi  regnava,  e  transportando  ed 
adattiindo  al  teatro  !e  cnTitnto  inventate  dal  .suo 
maestro  per  la  chiesa.'  ihiit  ho  owed  much  to 
his  master  Canssimi,  at  he  did  to  his  oeotcmpo- 
rary  CavalU,  whose  operas  were  then  in  vo^ne  at 
Venice,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  deserves 
to  be  diamimed  as  the  plagiaiiat  of  either  of 
them  is  untrue. 

Aliaoci  gives  the  following  list  of  the  operas 
of  Cesti«— £*Orontea ;  Ceaare  Amante ;  La  Dorf ; 
Tit<.) ;  La  Schiava  fortunata ;  (?enserico :  tin's 
last  work  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and 
it  wai  finiehed  by  Dwnenioo  Partenio.  To 
these  Fetis  adds  Argene,  Argia,  and  11  Porno 
d*Oro.    Bertini  and  Gerber  say  that  he  set 
G  uarini's  '  Pautor  Fido'  to  music,  but  the  work 
is  not  known  to  exiiit.    I>r.  Bumey  has  pre> 
served  a  scene  from  'L'Orontca'  in  his  History 
of  Music,  and  llawkim  has  done  the  like  by  a 
prtstty  little  duct  for  soprano  and  bass,  called 
i  'Cara  e  dolce  h  liberty.     The  Abb^  Santini 
I  had  a  collection  of  his  chamber  pieces,  and  the 
I  score  of  his  Dori ;  some  of  his  canzonets  were 
[lublished  in  London  by  Pi^Tiani  in  1665  ;  and 
there  is  a  solitary  sacred  motet  by  him  in 
;  the  NaOooal  library  at  Paiii.  [E.H.PO 

I  CEVALL08,  Fbakoisoo,  Spanish  ooroposer 
from  1 535  to  1573,  canon  and  musical  director 

I  of  the  cathedral  at  Bnrr:os.    Among  his  com- 
I  positions  scattered  thruughuut  Spain,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fine  mass  in  the  church  'Del  Pilar' 
at  S'aragossa,  and  a  motet  'Inter  veslibtilum'  in 
Eslava'B  Lira  Sacra  Hispana.  1.M..C.C.] 

CHACONNE  (Itftl.  Ciacama),  an  obsolete 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rate 
the  name  is  Spanish,  chacofui.  from  the  Baeqiie 
chocunu,  'pretty'  ( I.ittiL').  The  chaoonne  was  a 
dance  usually  iu  3  4  iime,  of  a  moderately  slow 
movement,  which  belonged  to  the  daas  of  varia- 
tions, beirrr,  in  fact,  in  tlie  large  majority  of 
cases,  actuiiily  a  series  of  variations  on  a  'ground 
bass,'  mostly  eight  ban  in  lei^h.  It  doMly  re- 
Boinblesthe  ras-n/-:i'_:1in,  thn  fmly  differences  being- 

I  that  the  tempo  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 

I  and  that  it  Mgina  open  the  third  beat  of  the 
1  ir,  whereas  the  ch.ieonne  commences  ujMin  tlie 

I  tot.  Among  the  moet  celebrated  examples 
an  thai  ia  Badt't  feurih  iooata  fie  vioiia 

I  lok^  and  the  two  (ona  with  at  tha  other 
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with  63  Tariations)  in  Handeri  'Suites  de 
Pieces/  As  a  modem  example  of  the  chaoonne 
(tluraigh  not  m  ontiUed)  may  be  instanced  Bee* 
thoren's  '  thirty-two  variatioiu  in  C  minor  on  aa 
original  theme.'  Gluck  has  also  used  this  fono, 
some  modifications,  in  the  ballet  niudc  of 
hia  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.'  In  Couperin's  '  Pieces 
pour  le  Clavtcin,'  edited  by  Brahms,  is  »  cha- 
oonne  in  3-4  time.  [B»  P.] 

CHAIR  ORG  AX,  a  cormptionof  rnoni  OROAir, 
in  use  in  tho  last  century,  not  im[>os(iibly  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  cathedrals  the  choir  0(g»a 

often  forinecl  the  back  of  the  organist's  seat. 

CHALETj,  LE.  A  oomio  opera  of  tliree 
ohaneteri  and  in  one  act;  the  Ubrett')  by  Scribe 
and  Mi  lcsville,  the  iiujaic  by  A.  Ad;\m — hin  mciet 
pop  ibr  work.  It  was  pcodiioed  at  Paris  Sept. 
35.  1834.  [GO 

CHALUMEAU.   Supposed  to  haT»  htm  an 
old  inatrument  of  the  clarinet  or  nhn-^  ^'>T^' 
entirely  disused.    Tho  nouie  occura  lu  ihc  Bcorus 
of  Gluck's  operas. 

The  wor<l  is  also  TiHe<l  for  the  lowest  re^ji'stcr  of 
the  Clarinet.    [Clakikkt.]  [W.  U.S.] 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  ft  tiM  name  applied  to 

all  tliHt  fl;i83  of  nuisir  uhi  h  is  specially  fittt-tl 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  distinguished  from 
concert  mosio,  or  dramatic  musio,  or  eoclesisstieal 

m<iHic,  or  such  other  kintls  as  require  many 
performers  and  lai^e  spaces  for  large  volumes 
of  ■ound. 

It  wan  early  rero^^jiigedag  n  special  (Tcpartmonl  ; 
of  the  art,  as  we  hnd  Louis  XIV  with  a  '  Maltre 
de  1*  Murique  de  la  Chambre  du  Roy/  and  in 
Italy  as  early  as  tho  l>egiiming  of  the  17th 
century  Peri  and  Caccini  and  many  other  diii- 
tinguished  composers  of  that  time  and  shortly 
after  prtxlured  an  abundance  of  'Cantate  da 
Camera'  and  '  Madrigali  da  Camera,'  which  were 
gBDenlly  pieoee  fbr  a  single  Toioe  with  ac- 
cornpnuiment  of  a  single  infitmment.  These 
were  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
chamber  music  for  some  time,  but  tb^  ohaqged 
their  character  by  dp'TT^s,  and  bccominj*  more 
exteoave,  and  muru  tiiuid  fur  lar^'e  numbeni  of 
j^ettaaam,  pewed  onl  of  its  domain.  The  name 
13  now  more  generally  applied  Uj  instrumental 
music,  either  for  single  iu&trumcnts  or  solo 
imlmiDaeiitB  in  eondKafttioB ;  though  it  is  still 
appropriate  to  songs,  and  vocal  pieces  for  a  few 
voiojs,  alone  or  with  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  earlicist  forms  of  instnmiental  chamber 
music,  as  indeed  of  all  instrumental  music,  were 
the  dance  tunes,  and  the  collections  of  dance 
tunes  which  weie  called  suitea ;  and  great 
quantities  of  these  exist  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments,  but  most  of  th(»e  which  are  still 
well  known  are  for  'clavier*  alone.  These  were 
the  foreroniiert  dS  the  sonata  or  '  sound  pieoe,* 
wUdi  li  the  type  of  the  greater  part  of  modem 
instrumental  music.  This  de»ij,Tiation  is  now 
almost  entire^  lestricted  to  worlu  for  piano&rte 
or  pianoforte  and  <me  loto  inatrumeat,  but  the 
first  sonatas  were  f>r  combinatious  of  various 
iutnimoits,  and  espeoiaUjr  for  ttrix^gsi  and 


works  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  and.  by  our  own 
Puroell,  whose  'Golden  Sonata'  for  two  violins 
and  bass  was  held  in  great  repute.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
so  restricted,  as  the  wurks  which  we  now  know 
as  trios,  qnartetsi  aniatetih  and  like  namea 
designating  the  ttwnMr  of  solo  inelranientB  lor 
which  they  were  writt«n.  are  always  in  the  same 
form  with  the  pianoforte  works  which  we  call 
sonatas,  and  ibe  legitimate  defendants  of  Um 
'■  earlier  combinationi  of  instruments  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  Uus  deecriptioa 
fonn  a  very  oonddenUe  portion  of  niMCRi 
music  both  in  value  and  amount,  altuoi^t  all  the 
greatest  oomposets  of  the  last  hundred  years 
having  prndneed  MKne,  e^pedaUy  Haydn,  Mocarty 
an  1  I'  1  thoven.  Tlie  latt*'r  se^mc*i3  in  hid  later 
years  to  regard  the  quartet  of  strings  as  one 
of  the  nnet  perfect  tneene  of  wpressing  fain 
deepest  musical  thoughts,  and  left  B<ime  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  all  music  in  that  foon. 
In  the  prsMnt  day  the  moat  popolar  him  of 
instrumental  musio  of  this  descnjition  seems  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  an 
dno%  trios,  quarteli^  eto.,  and  of  such  woritn 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  hyum^ 
disLtuguished  comptj^ers  of  Germany. 

Chamber  music  offers  such  signal  opportuiutiee 
for  the  d'^^pby  of  the  finest-  ijualiiies  of  )^at 
players  that  it  haa  become  a  couuuan  practice  to 
perform  it  in  large  oonMtt  rooms  where  great 
;  numbers  of  peoplf  cnn  come  together  to  bear  it, 
m  that  tho  title  threatens  to  become  anomalous  ; 
but  it  so  aptly  describes  the  class  of  mnrie  wliidi  in 
at  least  most  fitttd  for  j>erfonnance  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  faJi  into  disuse.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CH  AMBONNI^RES,  Jaoquis  Chahpiox  db; 
son  of  Jacques  and  graiuison  of  Antoine  Chsum- 

pion,  took  the  name  of  Cliambotmieres  frmn  hia 
wife's  estate  near  Brie,  was  first  harpsiichord 
player  to  Louis  XIV.  Le  Galloii,  in  his  '  LetUn 
h  M.Ule.  R«^ult'  (Paris  1680),  wvvs  Cham- 
Uuiiui^res  excelled  eveiy  performer  of  his  day  in 
the  ri)undness  and  somiess  of  his  touch.  He 
foiTOcd  tlie  sclux>l  harpeiehord  players  which 
preceded  Kameau.  Among  other  pupils  be  tautrbt 
Angh  lHjrt,  JyC  liegue,  and  the  earlier  Coupe r  1  n  , 
of  whicli  celebrated  family  he  intHnluced  LiOiiis 
to  the  court.  Chainbonuicres  pul>lished  two  vol- 
umes of  harpsichord  music  (Paris  1 670),  of  which 
tlie  lirat  is  in  the  library  of  the  CotiservaUnre 
and  tho  second  at  the  Bibliotheque  Natiuuale. 
These  pieces  are  elegant,  orignud*  and  oar> 
rectly  hatmooiaed.  fle  died  in  or  toon  afier 
1670.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAMPION,  Aktoine,  grandfather  of  Cham- 
bonnibres,  an  eminent  fvganist  in  the  reign  of 

ITt  nri  lY.  A  five-part  mi\.^s  of  his  and  a  hook 
of  organ  pieces  (iu  MS.)  are  in  the  lioy.U  Library 
at  Munich.  His  son  .Jacques  was  also  a  good 
oiganiatintlMreignofLoiiiaXIIL  (M.G.C.] 

TTTANGE.  T.  The  word  iiml  as  the  short 
for  change  of  k»j  or  MoouuiTlON,  under  which 
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CHANGE. 

kttu  head  a  fuller  account  ib  given.  Changes  are 
eonmoDly  spoken  ottact  tfarae  kinds,  represent- 
ing three  degrees  of  abruptness. 

I.  The  Diatonic,  which  passes  from  one  key 
to  soother,  nearly  Niated  to  it,  by 
tobdh. 


CHANGE. 


333 


it  should  be  \vTitten  A|,  C|,  6.  Thus  there  is 
a  doable  equiTo<}ue.  Hie  diord  as  it  is  approaob- 

ed  seeni.s  to  be  an  invereion  of  the  minor  9th  of 
the  supertonic  of  £ ;  it  is  then  written  as  an  in- 
▼arrioD  of  Uia  cihoid  of  the  minor  pth  of  the 
dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  resolved  as  an 
inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of  tin-  dominant  of  F. 
A  more  obvious  instance  to  tLc  LuxiuitiateU  Ib  the 


from  Bsdi*8  Cantata, '  Freue  dich,  erliiste  Schaar.* 
2.  The  Cliromatic,  when  ac-cidentala  ^/peKT 
wiuch  are  not  oonunon  to  both  key%  aa— 

IV  nucipf  pro  anlmabus  illit. 


fion  Mocart's  Requiem. 
.V  The  Enharmonic^  where  advmta^  is  taken 

'jf  the  faet  tliat  tlie  same  not<?a  can  l)e  called 
by  different  niiines,  which  l^id  ditl'erent  ways, 
Md  oooiequently  inti)  unexpected  keys.  For 
ia^anre.  the  dominant  7th  can  l)e  tninnlated 
iiiio  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  and  by  that 
B^oa  lead  into  very  remote  keya,  and  by  the 
'iniverial  transfon liable  piwer  of  the  invcraiona 
the  minor  9tb,  we  can  pass  from  any  one 
key  to  almost  any  othor;  e.g.  in  Beetiuyren's 
'  Leonore'  Overture  the  traositian  from  E  major 
tj  F  Xi  ihua  mawngod 

« 


the  chord  *  being  resolved  as  if  it  had  been 
Bb,  Db,  G,  and  being  approached  as  if 


from  Cho|^*a  Nootmna  in  G  minor  (op.  15), 
where  he  penee  from  Of  major  to  F  in  tliin 
manner.  [C.H.H.P,] 
II.  C'hanirc  is  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  which  I>elU  are  struck  other  than  the  usual 
order  in  which  rings  of  bells  are  arranged,  viz. 
the  diatonic  scale— «tracfc  from  the  h%hest  to  the 
lowest  liell ;  and  CHANGE  1\  I M ;  INO '  is  the  continual 
production  of  such  cham^cs — without  any  repeti* 
tioB— from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  padtioD  of 
rounds  (i  ^3456)  to  the  time  they  return 
that  position  again.  It  is  an  intereatii^  snd,  to 
many,  an  engrossing  art,  and  haa  been  in  praotioe 
in  this  country,  it  is  8Up|M>8ed,  for  the  last  250 
years  ;  <biriiif,'  which  time  many  penM-His  of  rank 
and  cduciitiou  have  jinu^tised  it  as  an  amusement, 
among  the  earliest  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Brereton,  and  Sir  C'lifl'  Clifton  in  about 
1630.  Change  rinj^iug,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
constant  production  of  changes  witliout  repetition 
from  the  time  that  the  l>tll.s  leave  the  |io>ilion  of 
rounds  to  the  time  that  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion again.  It  is  a  rule  that  every  bdl  wnioh 
can  chaiiire  its  position  should  do  »<>  in  order 
of  striidng  at  each  successive  blow,  thus : — 

1  2  3  4  5 

2  14  35 
24  168 

It  Is  the  change  ringen*  wcA  the  oompoM'e  object 

Uy  obtain  with  musical  a  comVn nation  a^i  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  ehangce  to  be  produced  on 
any  given  nnmbw  of  bdb.  It  will  be  seen  tnr 
examining  the  followini;^  figures  that  with  th» 
simple  rule — that  every  bell  whidi  can  most 


1  Thbirork  betntr  •  Dtctlonarj  of  Mnste.  a  lonr  devriptlon  of  the  art 
mnM  be  out  of  pliro.  aiifl  wr-  mint  th«rrrf<iT»-  rrfrr  the  re»rter  to  the 
•iMDentary  iKX'k  *iitlli".l  'i  hanse  RkiiKliitt'  b;  CliarVe*  A.  W.  Tr>'yt«'. 
Ev]..  ..f  iliiiiKitittii.  iN'voii  lUatlon,  New  Bond  Straat).  ud  for  Uio 
tD'^r-'  litrnnr.'.l  Mairo  to  Um  bOOk  Sf  IIw  flSN  BSMS  fef  VT. 
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CHANGE. 


CHAXGE. 


chnn^e  pla-^ei — only  10  duuages  caa  be  prodaoed 
ou  live  bell* 

l2SiS  5 


2  14  3  5 
24  1  5  3 

4  2  5  13 

4  5  2  3  1 


4  3 

M  4 

5  1 
1  5 
3  2 
23 


2  1 

1  2 
4  2 

2  4 
54 
4  5 


It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  bells  work  in 
regular  order  from  being  first  bell  to  being  last, 
BtrikincT  two  blows  as  first  and  two  ns  last :  this 
is  called  by  ringeri  'bunting  up  and  down' — 
•II  the  work  from  being  first  bell  being  called 
htintinLT  'up,'  till  she  becompg  the  !a.?t  striking 
bell,  and  the  reverse  beiiur  termed  goin;^  '  duwn.' 
A  bdl  oaa  never  be  made  to  skip  a  place,  she 
mast  always  be  run^'  in  the  next  place  to  that  in 
which  she  last  struck.  This  being  the  rule, 
therefore,  that  bells  must  thus  change  places,  and 
it  having  beoa  shown  that  1^  simply  doing  so 
only  ID  changes  of  the  I20  on  five  hella  (Boe 
Table)  can  be  produced,  it  becomes  noccsbarv  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  eaae  of  aomo  of  the  beQa^bj 
niakini,'  fr*  ?h  ones ;  and  these  rules,  bcinc:  more 
or  less  intricate,  comprise  the  methods  by  which 
peals  or  ioucht »  nro  produced  for  the  porpoeei 
of  this  work  it  will  he  eri  iu^'h  to  i^'lalioeat  One  OK 
two  of  those  in  most  general  use. 

The  Oramdtire  meUiod  ia  enpooeed  to  be  the 
original  one,  and  shall  thereforo  i>o  first  nrt'.  .  ,1. 
Taking  the  rule  above  given  as  to  plain  'huuting,' 
and  which  haa  been  diown  to  produce  ten  changes 
only  on  five  bolls,  it  is  by  this  m('th<)<l  thus 
altered: — The  bell  that  leada  next  before  the 
treble  only  goes  up  into  jrd's  place  and  then 
goes  ba<-k  to  had  again;  the  bell«  in  fourths  and 
fifths  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  thr  ir  work, 
ae  will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram  at  the 
aateviak,  and  are  aaid  to  dodge 


1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
4 
4 
5 


5 
4 
5 
5 
1 

I 

2 

it 


5 

1 
1 

2 

2 
5 


1  4 

5  2 

2  5 
1  5 


3 
3 

4* 

3 
4 
5 

08241 


2  3 


SS5 


By  following  this  nile  ai^ftin  only  30  chances  of 
the  I  20  can  be  produced,  and  now  the  services  of 
the  conductor  have  to  be  called  in,  who  usee  the 
terms  'Bob'  or  'Sin.,'1'^ '  to  denote  the  chancres  in 
work  shown  ia  the  iollowing  diagrams,  taking  u 
the  work  from  the  +  in  the  foregoing  OB 
will  in  tho  first  show  the  working  of  a  Bob,  in 
the  second  that  of  a  Single, — these  changee  of 
oourse  alw»j»  taking  place  when  the  tnlle  is 
leading : — 

«8ii«k*  5  413  8 
51428 
15482  15482 

14523  15423 
41532  51432 
45128  54  128 

It  win  he  obMTved  that  aU  the  bel]%  ezocpi  th* 


'Bob'  54  182 
53  428 


treble,  are  thrown  out  of  their  plain  bunting 
work ;  the  4th  and  5th  remain  below  jni's  plsce, 
and  the  and  and  jra  keep  changing  placet  ,  ia 

chftnge-rinrpn;;  terms  the  4th  and  5th  are  said  to 
•  in.tke  places,'  and  the  2nd  and  ^rd  are  Nii'l  to 
make  a  '  double  dodge/  It  is  by  calling  theM 
bobs  and  singles  at  iiitorxals  previous-ly  seLilt^'ion 
that  the  conductor  is  ahha  to  produce  the  wkie 
120  changes. 

1'hia  nil  thod  is  much  and  generally  practiwd 
on  all  numbers  of  bells  from  5  to  I  a,  its  workiag 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  tike  onlf 
difTorence  that  when  the  courses  of  the  WIU  an- 
altered  by  the  rule,  there  «e  more  bells  to  dod^ 
and  the  anangementt  of  bobe  and  tingles  beeons 
more  complicated.  It  is,  however,  conttderwl 
bettor  suite<l  to  an  uneven  number  of  bells  wiik 
a  tenor  covering, — such  as  would  be  ten  bdb 
when  only  the  first  nine  were  changing. 

Tlie  S'h'hjHtn  method  is  another  and  f.ivounte 
method  a.uiou{j  change-ringers.  It  deriv**  its 
name  from  a  Mr.  Fabian  Stedman  hy  wbtB  it 
was  invented  about  the  year  1640.  It  is  c©  «n 
entirely  different  principle  to  the  Grandiire 
method,  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the  tlire« 
first  bells  go  throut;li  the  six  ehauirs-H  of  which 
they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  Changes)  while 
bells  behind  *dodge* ;  at  the  end  of  each  «x 
changes  one  of  these  bells  going  up  to  take  part 
in  the  dodging,  and  another  oouung  down  to  taU 
its  place  in  the  ehazqsiet.  It  ia  an  intnests 
metliod,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  uf  a  fuller 
explanation  ;  it  is  carefully  explained  in  Tmvtf's 
'  Change  Ringing,*  to  which  we  have  already  rf 
ferred. 

Ti'Sle  Boh.  There  are  mjiny  variatinns  of  this 
which  is  usually  performed  on  an  even  aumbdf 
of  bells.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  thst. 
instead  of  th^  plain  hunting  course,  theMh,  an*' 
more  esptniaiiy  the  'Treble,'  have  a  dedjpng 
eoune.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  ftUowing  d»- 
gram,  and  for  further  explanation  w 
refer  to  Troyte's  '  Change  Kinging.* 


12  3  4  5  6 


218 

12  4 
214 
241 

4  2  6 
4  21 
246 

2  6  4 
625 
6  2  4 
26  5 

2  5  6 
6  2  3 


465 

3  5  6 
365 
635 
1  5  3 
6  85 
158 
1  3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
1 


1 
3 
1 
1 
4 


5  2  6 
25  3 
285 
8  2  1 
825 
28  1 
2  I 
2 
1 

o 

4 

1 
4 

1 
6 


1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 


3  4  1 
6  1  4 
164 

5  4  6 
164 
546 

4  5  6 
4  6 
3  5 

3  6 

6  3 
6  5 


2  5  3 
5  23 


The  foregoing  rom.'irka  we  trust  will  explsin 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term '  Change  Kiogis^' 
aa  need  technically.  The  following  I'aUe  dw«f 
the  number  of  changes  to  l>e  d>-rived  fp  in  .^r" 

E'ven  number  of  bells  up  to  1 3  (the  laigest  aom- 
c  0fer  rung  in  peal),  thn  aanei  gfm  t»  Moh 
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eimngea,  and  the  tiiue  generally  allowed  for 
mgiiy  then;— 


CHANSON. 
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120 
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720 
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Triples  .... 
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•  • 

•  • 
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Major  .  •  ,  . 

40.820 

•  • 
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OUsnCvaatM^ 

ttMW 
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•  • 

"1 

Royal  .... 

3,628.800 

•  > 

105 

«  « 

"1 

Cinqnps.    .  .  . 

39.916,800 

s 

CO 

»  • 

•  • 

MaxiQius  .   .  . 

479,001.000 

37 

LC.A.W.T.] 

CHANOT,  F1UK9QIS.  SOD  of  •  violin-maker, 
«w  Iwni  in  1767  at  Mireoonrt  in  IVuoe.  He 

entered  the  amiy  as  an  en^neer  under  the 
Empire,  but  quitted  it  after  Uie  Eestoration. 
Bfltaming  to  Miraooini,  lie  made  ipedal  •tndtea 
on  the  cfjnstruction  of  the  violin,  and  ultimately 
boilt  one  which  deviated  considerably  in  form 
from  ttm  aoeepted  pattern.  Believing  that,  in 
order  to  make  eveiy  part  of  the  instrument 
partske  equally  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  the 
fflwsof  the  wood  should  be  prejtorv  ed  in  their 
entire  length,  he  conaidered  the  comers  and 
curves  "f  ihf  outline  as  m  many  obstacles  to 
the  pro|ia^d.[  iji  of  the  waves  of  sound,  and 
*ccording!y  g  c  his  TidKn  a  pear-sliaped  form, 
w^mblin-  tl)at  of  the  j^nitar.  The  1  llv  ho 
n^le  quite  tlat,  and  left  out  the  soundpo«it 
Altogether,  on  the  gnnmd  that  it  merely  served 
break  the  wares  of  sound,  while  in  raUity  it 
transmits  them  firon  belly  to  back. 

TUi  vioiiii  (if  one  nmj  etill  call  it  lo),  tlie 
■Tilvpno  Chanot  ever  made,  he  submitted  to  the 
suthorities  of  the  Institut  de  France.  After 
IniTinf  been  examiiied  by  a  oommlttae  of  eminent 
Jaen,both  scient'flc  and  musical,  and  tried  against 
uutnnnenta  of  Guamerius  and  iStradivarius,  it 
^  pnootmoed  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
violins  of  these  great  makers.  (Kapport  de 
I'lastitut,  in  the  "Moniteur,'  Auv;.  22,  1817% 
It  ia  difficult  to  account  for  this  decision,  which 
apanenot  quickly  proved  to  be  a  complete 
^eiosion,  as  all  instruments  made  after  the  new 

Cttcm  turned  out  of  inditfereat  quality.  A 
other  of  Chanot's,  a  violin-maker  at  Paris,  for 
soctie  time  continne<l  to  make  nolins  of  this  kind, 
IwJt  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
odMnmrar  to  impvore  upon  the  generally  adopted 
pattern  of  the  great  Italian  makerg,  resulted, 
like  all  similar  attempts  before  and  since,  in 
eocBplete  fiulore.  Chanot  died  in  1833.  {P.D.] 

CHANSON.  The  French  chanson,  deiivcd 
from  the  Latin  cmUio,  eatitionem,  is  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  stanzas  or  symmetrical  divisions  are 
called  'couplets.'  Being  intended  for  singing, 
the  oonplete  m»  general^  ia  n  flowing  rhythm, 


and  written  in  on  easy,  natural,  nmple,  yet 
lively  style.  As  a  ru]%  eeeli  eooplet  ooBcludes 

with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  constituting 
the  '  refrain'  i  but  tho  refrain  ia  sometimes  eep*- 
rate,  and  preoedee  or  fbllowa  the  oonplet,  in 

which  case  it  may  he  a  i1i-ti'  h  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  btauza,  of  different  rhythm  to  the  rest  of 
the  song.  Tie  history  of  Ute  dmneon  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  hist<»y  of  Rnnoei 

Enlitical,  literary,  and  social.    Suffice  it  to  say 
ere  that  all  modem  songs  may  be  classed  under 
I  four  heads  —  the  'chanson  historique';  the 
I  'chanson  do  mt'tier';  the  'chanson  d':i!noiir'; 
and  the  '  chaiLson  bachique ' ;  four  divuuons 
which  may  be  traced  in  toe  eiioient  poets. 

1 .  The  hi.itorical  songs  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  cla&H»,  tiacred,  military,  national,  and 
'  satirical.  The  sacred  eonga  indade  tlie  *oaa- 
'  tique,'  tho  '  not'l,'  or  Christmas  carol,  the 
'hymne,'  and  also  the  'oomplainte,*  or  lament, 
ti3M  tile  'eliatteon  de  loIenniMe  politiques,*  oom* 
poged  to  celebrate  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event.  The  'cantatas'  performed 
on  itste  oooamoQS  by  othw  nations  took  their 
origin  from  these  '  chansons  de  solennit^*  Tlie 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modem. 
[See  Vivs  Henri  IV  ;  Makskillaise  ;  DtiPABr 
Chakt  do,  La  Faeisienne,  tkc.^ 

a.  The  'chatisons  de  nuttier,'  like  the  'chan- 
sons militau-es,'  were  originally  merely  oriea. 
(Kastner,  'Lee  Voix  de  Paris.')  Of  efl  tlie 
popular  songs,  these  proft'8f>ional  chansons  are 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  w<m]s  and  mueie. 

3.  Oil  tin  o*h(?r  hand,  the 'chansons  d'amour' 
are  inntmierabie  and  well  worth  rtudying.  In 
them  tlie  Fkeneb  poets  eadunuted  sJl  uw  re> 
sources  of  rhythm.  Tlie  'lai.'  an  eh-^'iac  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  vielle  (hurdy- 
gurdy)  ;  the  *  vinilsi,'  tumini^  entfarely  on  two 
rhymes ;  the  '  descort,'  in  which  the  melody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom  changed  with  each  couplet ; 
the  'aubade,'  the  'chant  royal,'  the  'ballade,* 
the  '  brunette,'  the  '  n^ideMi/  and  the  '  triolet.' 
are  all  forms  of  the  'chanson  amoureujte,'  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  motleni  '  roinauoe,' 

4.  The  'fthaneona  bechigues '  are  also  noiMic* 
able  for  variety  of  rhythm,  and  many  of 
them  have  all  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  the 
'couplets  de  factnre*  of  the  beet  TendeviUe 
writers.  In  some  Bonj:^  the  words  are  more 
important,  in  others  the  muaic  Hence  arose 
a  diftinctton  between  the  'note*  or  ab.  Mid 
the  'chanson*  or  worvls.  Tlie  old  chansons 
have  a  very  distinctive  character;  so  much  so 
that  it  ia  eaey  to  inler  the  time  and  place  of 
th>  ir  origin  from  their  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sing  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  rule  nothing  in  oonunon 
with  those  of  a  people  wiio**©  aim  is  to  per- 
petuate tho  memory  of  the  past.  The  songs 
too  of  those  who  live  in  the  plains  are  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless ;  whilst  th<>se  of  moun- 
taineers are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
Md  erea  lablime.  It  u  not  ouy  the  ^ 
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of  diiOAto  whidi  leavet  ita  marfc  en  tbo  sonars  <^  I 

a  poo  pi  f  ;  the  B|iiritof  the  acre  has  a  fjreat  effect, 
as  we  may  »eo  if  we  remark  how  the  chansons 
of  Franoo  have  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
from  two  ponrcca — church  music,  and  the  'chan« 
BODS  de  chaiwe.'  Even  in  its  isongs,  the  itiHueuce 
of  fho  two  privileged  classes,  the  cler^n-  and  the 
nnhilitv,  was  felt  hy  the  people.  Without  pur- 
suing this  subject  further,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  name  'duuMont  popul aires'  should  be 
applied  only  to  songs  of  which  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music  is  uuknuwa. 

It  is  alio  importent  to  duttnguish  between 
the  anon^Tnons  chanson,  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  '  chanstin  musicale,'  by  wUch  last 
we  meMOi  loagii  that  were  noted  down  from  the 
first,  and  compcwed  with  8<>me  attention  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Such  are  those  of  the  ChAtelain 
do  Ooaey,  comptKod  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  justly  considered  most  curious  und 
instructive  relics  in  the  history  ofmnrfe.  (Michel 
et  Peme,  'Chansons  du  (hfittlain  tie  Coney,' 
Paris,  1830).  Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 
special  mention,  are  tbo  eongi  of  Adam  de  I* 
Halle,  of  wiiich  some  are  in  three  parts.  (Cou8^*e- 
niAker, '  Adam  do  la  UalK*  I'ari^,  1873).  True 
llieio  fint  attempli  at  luurmony  are  rude,  aad 
▼ery  different  from  tlie  'Inventions  Mu.sieales* 
of  Clement  Janneqnin,  uul  the  songs  for  one  or 
niore  voiooi  by  tin:  L,T«it  mMtere  of  tiie  madrigal 
school ;  hut  the  cliaiison  of  the  mifldle  ages  was 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  French  openui'Comlqtto.  and  of  the  modem 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chanson  musicale'  in  several 
parts  is  the  foundation  of  choral  music  with  or 
without  aooompaniment.  By  some  of  the  gr«at 
Flemish  musician-:  tin-  won!  chnn^'  n  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  p»aliuii  and  other  siicrvd  pieces. 
It  fa  maxAi  to  be  fogrettod  tiiai  the  Freaoh«  who 
arc  80  rich  in  literary  collections  of  songs, 
should  have  at  pretieub  no  anthology  of  *chan- 
•ona  musical es '  in  notation,  w  lu  re  might  be  seen 
not  only  '  I>LlIe  Enmbor'  ami "  rf"nfant-(^»''rard,' 
anonymous  couipoiitiomi  of  the  1 2tli  centurN',  but 
the  beat  works  of  the  troubaUotirs  Adenrz, 
CharlcK  d'Anjou,  Blomlel,  Cace  I'ruhs,  Colin 
Muset,  Thibault  IV',  Cotntc  de  Ch&mpa^oie,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Pi>\'\rd  trouvbres  of  the  13th. 
14th,  atid  15th  centurit's.  One  great  olistacle  to 
Buch  a  \v  ork  lies  in  tiiu  faict  that  the  clumnoug  of 
the  12th,  i3tli,  and  14th  centuriea  wtmao  often 
altered  in  transcribing'.  It  ir<  however  mnch  to 
be  hoped  that  some  mutiici^  of  itu»Ui  and 
erudition  will  before  long  place  within  our  rmch 
the  'chansons  d 'amour.'  and  the  'chansons  k 
boire,'  which  have  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
firom  the  middle  ages  downwards. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  at  present 
are  : — 'Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,'  vol.  23  ; 
*hem  Poetes  fran^ais'  (Crt'pet,  Paris,  4  vols.); 
Du  Menan's  *  Cliants  et  Cliansons  populaires  de 
la  IVon«» '  (Paris.  1848,  3  vols.),  with  accompani- 
ments by  Colet,  not  in  the  style  of  the  chan.'^fins  ; 
Cooasemaker's  '  Chants  populaires  des  Flamanda 
do  Iteaoe*  (Ghent,  1856);  Champfleuty  and 
'Wekurlin*!  'Chanawit  popiilairM  dai  proviiiow 


CHANT. 

da  France*  (Paris,  i860)  ;  Gagnear*s  *< 
populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec,  l86f  ):  Landelle'e 
'Cliansons  maritimes'  (Paris,  1865);  Nisard's 
'Des  Chansons  populaires'  (Paris,  1867).  Ca- 
peUe's '  Ia  CU  du  CoTeaa'  (4th  ed.  Paris,  187a)  ; 
and  Verrimat*i  *Bondea  et  Chansons  populaiioa 
illustr^'  (Paris,  1B76).  In  the  last  two  works 
the  songs  are  not  always  comsctiy  given.  [G .  C.} 
CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  sing; 
and,  in  a  more  limited  Bemad,  to  ciag  oertain 
wonls  acconling  to  the  style  reqniretl  hr  maaical 
laws  01  eccle&iadtical  rule  and  cust4.)m ;  ami  whab 
is  thus  performed  is  styled  a  Chant  an  1  Chant* 
ing,  Cantui  firmut,  or  Vanto  fermo.  Practically, 
the  word  is  now  used  for  the  short  melodieo 
sung  to  the  psalms  and  canticles  in  the  English 
Church.  Thetie  are  either  'single,*  i.e.  adwutod 
to  each  single  vene  after  the  tradition  of  16 
centuries,  or  'double/  i.e.  adapted  to  a  couple 
of  verses,  or  even,  according  to  a  recent  c&ill 
greater  innovation,  'quadruple,'  ranging  mm 
lour  verses. 

The  (j^ualifyiug  terms  Gr^orian^  AngUoa^K^ 
OoilieoM,  ParUian,  Cologne,  etc,  as  appUad  t» 

the  chant,  bimply  exj>refts  the  sources  ftuAWhiolh 
ftoy  pvticular  chant  has  been  derived. 
It  Mhi«torieallyipeotreettowga»dthoah'W*ui» 

of  ancien*  -ui  1  :jnKliTn  chanti^  .-w  antagonistic  each 
to  the  other.   The  £uuous  'Book  of  Conumn 
Praier  noted,*  of  John  Haiheck  (1559),  whldft 
cont-iins  the  first  adaptation  of  muiiic  to  the 
Bervices  of  the  Beformed  Anglican  Church,  ia 
an  adaptation  of  the  aadent  muaio  of  the  Latia 
ritual,  according  to  ita  then  well-known  rules, 
mutatis  tHUtandit  to  the  new  English  trana]*> 
tions  of  tim  Missal  and  &eviary.   The  ancient 
Gregorian  chanta  for  the  psalms  and  canticlt,>ij 
were  in  use  not  only  immediately  after  the 
Eeformatkm,  but  £Kr  on  into  the  ijth  omturv  ; 
and  althougli  the  Great  Rebellion  silenced  the 
ancient  liturgical  service,  with  its  traditional 
chant,  yet  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  Reetox*- 
tion  (ifi^^"!  the  well-known  work  of  the  Rev. 
James  Chltbrd,  Minor  Cauou  of  8.  i'aul'ii,  gives 
ns  the  'Ckanmon  Tunes'  for  chanting  the  English 
Psalter,  etc.,  corrt<'t  verfcions  of  Ciich  uf  the  eiij;ht 
Gregorian  Tunes  for  the  I'&alms,  with  one  eutliag 
to  each  of  the  first  seven,  and  both  the  usual 
eudinL,'«  to  the  eii^hlh,  together  with  a  form  of 
the  I'eregrinu  Tone  similar  to  that  given  by 
Marbeck Clifford  gives  also  three  tones  set  to 
well-known  harmonies,  which  have  kept  their 
footing  as  chanta  to  the  present  day.    The  hr^t 
two  are  arrangements  of  the  ist  Gregorian  Tone, 
4th  ending— the  chant  in  Tallis's  'Cathe-tlral 
Service'  for  the  Venite — with  the  melody  how- 
ever not  in  the  treble  but  (according  to  ancient 
custom)  in  the  tenor.     It  is  called  by  Clifford 
'  Mr.  Adrian  Batten's  Tune' ;  the  harmony  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis,  but  tha 
treble  takes  his  alto  part,  and  the  alto  his  tenor. 
The  second,  called  'Christ  Church  Tune'  and  set 
for  1st  and  and  altos,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  alao  tha 
same ;  except  the  third  chord  from  the  end — 
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Ckritt  C&«rc&  Tune. 
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CSflM's  third  spednMn  it  quoted  m  'Cuiter> 

Ihut  Tune,'  and  it*  that  set  to  the  Qtiicun(|ue 
▼olt  (Athjui&sian  Creed)  in  Tallis's  '  Cathedral 
Sorrice* ;  but,  as  before,  with  harmooieti  diii'er- 
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Itlniall  the  charactemtics  of  the  Stb  Gre- 
goriu  ToMb  wHb  just  aveli  Tariationa  as  might 
be  expected  to  occur  from  the  laptie  of  time, 
and  decay  of  the  study  of  the  ancuot  forms 
nd  roles  of  Church  music. 

The  fourth  of  Clifibrd's  examples  is  also  a  Tary 
good  instance  of  the  identity,  in  all  essential 
^sncteridtics,  of  the  modern  Anglican  chant 
sad  the  andent  Gr^orlan  pealm  tones.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  8th  Ton%  tat  endiag^thie 
tons  being  in  the  Tenor : — 


The  Imperial  Tune* 


Rrrr* th« 
I  orrl  »ltb 

•ml  cwM 


Theirork  puMished  in  i66i  by  Edward  Lowe, 
,  entitkd  'Short  Directions  for  the  Performance 
'  rfOrthednd  Service'  (3nd  ed.,  1664%  also  gives 
^  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their 
I  tadingg,  according  to  the  Roman  Antiphonarium, 
iod  as  Lowe  had  sung  them  before  the  Rebellion 
when  a  chorister  at  Salisbury.    He  also  gives 
the  hammnies  quoted  above  M  the  'ImjATial' 
aztd  '  Canterbury '  tune^,  and  aoother  harmony  of 
^  8th  Tone,  short  ending  (liariMok'a  •Veoite*) 
with  the  plainsontj  in  the  bass. 

The  '  Introduciiun  to  the  Skill  of  Music,*  by 
John  PUyford  (ben  1613),  In  Ha  dirsetlena  for 
the  'Order  of  Performing  the  Divine  Service  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Chapels'  confirms  the 
^hoTestatadMBta.  Playford  givea  seven  ■paefanena 
palm  tones,  one  for  each  day  of  tru-  week, 
«^th  'Canterbury'  and  the  'Imperial'  tunea  in 


'four  parts,  proper  for  Choirs  to  sing  the  Psalms, 
Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  or  Jubilate,  to  the  organ.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Collection  of  Choral  Uses  of  the  Chorobea 
of  England  and  Ireland'  (Preface,  p.  io\  gives 
from  the  three  writerx  quutetl  and  from  Morley's 
'  Introduotian*  (1597)  a  table  of  suehold  Engliah 
chnnt."  as  are  evidently  baseil  upon  Mftiti'^al 
with  the  Gregorian  psalm  tones. 

It  is  intoesting  to  note  also  that  in  tha 
earliest  days  of  the  lieformation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, books  of  music  fur  the  service  of  the 
Bafomed  Church  were  published,  oontaioing 
much  that  was  founded  directly  Tipon  the  Gre- 
gorian plainsong ;  and  it  was  chieliy  through  the 
rage  far  taming  everything  into  metre  tlttt  the 
chant  proper  fell  into  disuse  among  Protestant 
communities  on  the  Continent.  Sec  the  '  Neu 
LeipzigerGesangbndi*of  Vopelius  (Leipzig  1682). 

'The  special  work  for  the  lidanceof  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ail  members  of  canon- 
ical choirs,  in  the  plainsoug  wliich  they  have 
.'<])ecially  to  chant,  is  caUad  tlw  JHnetorium  Chori, 
The  present  Directoriiim  corresponds  to  the 
famous  work  prepared  by  Guidetti  (1582),  with 
the  aid  of  his  master  Palestrina.  But  as  \n  tlu; 
case  in  most  matters  of  widenpread  traditional 
usance,  differences  are  found  between  the  books 
of  present  and  past  liturgical  music,  not  simply 
in  different  countries  and  centuries,  but  in  different 
dioceses  of  the  same  oountiy  and  the  same  century. 
The  Torii,  Hereftvd,  Bacwor, a&d  lineofai  *iiaea* 
are  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  is  also  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  obtained  a  foremost  place  of 
bonoor  for  the  exoellence  of  its  choreh  cbani, 
Our  own  chants  for  the  n.'sj>onses  afl<  r  the  Crt^jd, 
in  the  matins  and  vespers  of  English  cathedrab, 
are  the  saine  to  the  present  day  witii  Hioia  imaod 
in  the  most  ancient  Sarum  Aatipbeoaiy*  and 
differ  slightly  from  the  Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  form,  consists  of  (i)  An  Intonation  at 
the  be;,dnnin'^',  followe<l  by  a  recitation  on  the 
dominant  of  ita  particular  mode;  (2>  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempo,  closing  with  the  middle  of  each 
venie  ;  (3)  Anotlu  r  rccitaM'  n  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  verse,  as  in 
the  following  tho  Third  Tona  :— 


In  the  modem  Anglican  chants  the  Intonation 
has  been  discanled,  and  the  chant  consists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Termination  only. 

When  the  ttme  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  tho  psalui  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
a  '  single  chant,'  as  are  all  ihme  hitherto  cited. 
At  the  time  of  the  Kesturation,  aj«  already 
Stated,  the  Gregorian  chants  were  still  commonly 
Qied,  till  Ucfater  tastes  in  music  and  the  leasened 
niunbers  of  men  in  cathedral  choirs  led  to  the 
composition  of  new  treble  chants  and  a  rage  for 
variety.  Some  of  theie,  wbiob  bear  anob  names 
as  Farrant.  Blow,  and  Croft,  are  fine  and  appro 
priate  oompoaitions.    But  a  different  foeUnit 
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gradually  arose  aa  to  the  essential  character  of 
church  music ;  double  chants,  and  pretty  uielodiea 
with  modern  major  or  minor  harmuuies,  came  to 
be  rabstitated  for  the  single  ■trains,  the  solemn 
an-l  niaidy  recitation  t<int"<,  and  the  granii 
harmonies  of  the  1 6th  ceutunr.  The  Georgian 
period  teemed  witii  flighty  dunte,  angle  and 
d<niMe;  many  of  which  can  hardly  bt?  callt'd 
eiUier  reverentiftl  or  beautiful— terms  which  no 
one  ma  apply  to  the  foUowiag  (by  Ounidge,) 
still  in  frequent  uM^  and  bj  no  mMUie  the  wont 
that  might  be  quoted > 


But  however  objectionable  this  practice  niriy 
be  regarded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
Tery  charming  melodies  have  been  produced 
on  the  lines  of  the  mcKlem  doul>le  chant  by 
modem  composers  of  great  eminence.  The 
following  by  Dr.  Crotch  is  reBmrluble  fer  its 
grace  an<i  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  severity  of 
the  contrapuntal  rule  to  which  the  quondam 
Oxibrd  professor  has  subjected  UmaeUF  in  its 
construction  (j>er  recte  et  retro).  Each  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  former  half  of  ibe  chant  has  its 
notes  repeated  backwards  in  the  corresponding 
ban  of  UM  Moond  halt 


4^ 


'r  i^'f^  r 


It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting. 

That  the  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chanting 
were  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
Kngtiah  hturg}'  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text-book  of  English  chanting  from  Archbishop 
Oranmer's  letter  to  Henry  VIII  and  from  Mar- 
beck  downward^,  as  long  as  any  decent  knowledge 
of  the  subject  remained  in  English  blunn.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  old  rules  were  entirely 
neglected ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  Uy  mamben  of  the  I^lish  chdn  faww 
anything  nune  aboat  chanting  than  the  oral 
ttaditions  of  their  own  churches;  thus  things 
grew  gradually  wane  and  worse,  till  no  nde  or 
guide  geeinod  left;  choinnen  and  boys  took  their 
own  course,  and  no  consent  nor  unity  of  effect 


remained,  so  &r  aa  tha  xeeitaAioa  and  diririm 

of  the  words  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  principles  in  iS^o- 
1840  our  own  English  docunientii  of  flcwlwillfr' 
cal  chanting,  and  the  pre-Keformaticm  sources 
from  which  they  were  derived,  began  to  be 
studied.  Fiekering  and  Bimbault  each  rMditod 
Marbeck.  Dyce  and  Bums  puldishod  an  sdip- 
tation  of  his  plainsong  to  the  Prajer  Book. 
Oakley  and  Redhead  nonght  ont  tM  *lMfa 
diurn;e'  at  the  cha|)el  in  Margaret  Street. 
London.  Heatbcote  published  the  Qxi<s^ 
Ptadter,  1845.  HelnMve*s«FinICeriroted'(i849 
50)  took  up  Marbeck's  work,  at  the  direction 
after  the  Venite — '  and  so  with  the  Fudmi  u 
they  be  appointed'  —  and  furnished  an  exact 
guide  for  chanting  according  to  the  editor's  view 
of  the  requir»Mnent«  of  the  ca.«e  Nforet-m  Sbkw, 
Sargent,  aud  J,  B.Gray  also  jiuLliubed  Grej;uri»o 
Psalters. 

Meantime  the  modem  Anglican  chant  was 
bein^  similarly  cared  for.  Numerous  boolu»  be- 
gimung  mth  that  of  Mr.  Janes  (1843),  ianad 
firom  the  press,  giving  their  editors'  arrangeinenl 
of  the  syllables  and  chant  notes  for  the  PsaiKf 
and  Oantidee.  Among  the  most  pronineDt  d 
these  may  be  mentioned  .Mr.  Hullah's  *  Psalna 
with  Chants'  (1844);  Helmore's  'Paalter  looted' 
(1850) ;  the  Psalter  of  the  S.P.O.K.  editetllf 
Turle  (1865):  the  'Engli.sh  P.-^alter'  (1S6;); 
the  'Psalter  Accented'  the  'Cathe<inl 

Psalter*  (1875) ;  the  Psalters  of  Ouseley,  Elvej, 
Gauntlett,  Mercer,  Doran  and  Nottai|^i>sm,  Hey 
wood  imd  Sargent.  Among  these  varioos  publi- 
cations there  reigned  an  entire  discrepancy 
to  the  mode  of  distriboting  the  words.  Bcfoad 
the  dixnaion  of  the  verse  into  two  p.irt*i  in^eo 
in  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  of  the  Prayer  bo«.ii 
no  pointing  or  arrangement  of  tha  words  to  tbi 
notes  of  the  chant  has  ever  boon  put  forwanl  by 
authority  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  videlv 
accepted.  Each  of  the  editofs  flMOitioBeil  \» 
therefore  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  tht 
methods  employed  vary  from  the  strictest  nllab)^: 
arrangement  to  the  freest  attempt  to  naks 
musical  accent  and  exjirv.s.Niiiti  agn-e  with  tin** 
which  would  be  given  in  reading — which  is  cer- 
tainly the  {)oint  to  aim  at  in  1^  anangements  of 
word.s  for  chanting,  as  far  as  consistent  with  B: 
nees  and  common  sense.  It  may  be  hoped  tltti 
the  increased  attention  given  to  this  iniportsat 
subject,  may  lead  tO  the  mte  of  those  guide  boob 
only  which  best  reconcile  the  demands  of  go(^ 
reading  and  good  singing.  |^T.  H.] 

CHANTERELLE,  a  IVanoh  tam  ftr  4bi 

upper  or  £  string  of  the  rinlin    that  sn  whirli 

the  melody  is  usually  ^ 

CUAPEAU  CUINOIS.  [Chinksk  Pavh  kn. 

CHAP£LL£^  oiigiually  the  muiuciand  at  » 
diapd,  and  now  extended  to  mean  tbs  elioir  or 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  cbspf^ 
or  other  musical  establishment,  sacred  or  secoUr 
The  maHrs  de  ehapelle  is  the  director  of  tk* 
mubic.  In  German  the  wonl  Kai>elle  or  Caf<l!« 
is  used  more  exolnstvel/  fat  the  fwivate  orcfaerti* 
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«r  a  prince  or  other  great  personage,  and  the 
K»p«U-meister  is  the  conductor  or  iliret-tor.  Cap- 
|«lls  poQtificale  is  tlie  tenii  fur  the  whole  body 
of  ringen  in  the  Pope's  service,  the  can ta tori 
okppelkai,  the  cuitetoii  epoetcJid,  and  ibe  can- 
utori  poatilkali. 

The  word  'c:ij>ella'  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  eape  of  S.  Martin,  on  which  solemn  ojitha 
uncd  Ui  be  taken.  Thence  it  came  to  mean  tho 
building  containing  the  csape^  and  thenoe  tha 
muaicians.  also  tlia  Teatmeiitit,  and  venelB  of 
tie  building.  [G.] 

CHAPELS  liOYAL.  Bodies  of  clergy  and  lay- 
dcfki  who  minleter  at  the  courts  of  Christian 
jsnoarchs ;  an^J  al»o  the  jJaces  in  which  they 
worship.  Tijcre  are  at;\ oral  in  Kugland — viz.,  at 
S:  Jame^s  Palace,  Wliiteliall,  and  St.  George's, 
Windsor,  etc.  From  the  'Liber  Nigtr  Doinua 
Rt^u'  ^1461),  the  earlieet  known  record  on  the 
iuhjeck»  we  learn  tliat  in  Bdward  IV'a  reign 
then;  «a3  a  well-established  Chapel  Royal,  con- 
^tiog  of  a  dean  ;  a  ooofeseor  to  the  housc^iold ; 
>4  fiiapUiiw  and  derka  varioody  quaUfied — ^by 
*ki!J  in  dtst^^ant,  eloquence  in  reading,  and  ability 
ia  oiganplaying;  2  epiatlers,  ex-choiiiiter-boje  i 
8  ehydren;  a  maater  of  the  grammar  achod; 
uA  a  master  of  the  children,  or  master  of  song. 

The  term  Cfaapcl  Royal  is  now  usually  applied 
to  diat  at  St.  James's  Palace.    The  chapel  is 

tween  the  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambassadors' 
Courk  The  estabUi>hment  con^'ists  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clt  rk  of  the  Closet, 
wd  2  deputies;  the  anbdean ;  48  cliaplains; 
5>  prie^ti  in  ordinary,  a  master  of  the  children  ; 
oKt  lay  composer ;  one  lay  oi^ganist  and  chapel- 
tauter  or  ehoir-master ;  8  lay  gwttemai  and  10 
■  -  :  I  s^T^cant  of  the  veatiy;  i  groom  of  ditto ; 
•Old  other  attendants. 

The  eervioe  ia  a  full  choral  oiie^  at  10  ajn., 
la  nonn,  and  5.30  p.m.  on  Stindav.'i,  and  at 
n  a.in.  on  feast-days.  The  boys  are  educated 
at  the  eoet  of  the  chapel,  and  aa  a  role  nng 
*^"  ro  only.  Tlie  chief  musical  posts  of  the  es- 
latli^ent  are  at  preeent  held  aa  foilowa: — 
Kilter  of  Ihe  ChSSina,  Bvr,  Thoa.  Helmore, 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary ;  Composer,  Sir 
John  Goss;  Oi||^mi«t  and  Choir-maiter,  Mr. 
C.  8.  JekylL 

The  Chapel  Boyal  at  WBtTRHALL  (Banqueting 
House)  is  under  the  same  chief  ufficers  as  St. 
Junes's — ^but  is  now  attended  onlv  once  a  year 
by  the  choir  of  tliat  e.•^tahli.•ihment  in  the  special 
*^rvice  of  Maundy  lliursday,  on  the  afternoon 
'  f  Thursday  iu  Holy  Week,  when  gifts  called 
'  BeneToleneea*  ara  diatributed  Isj  the  Lord 
n^^'h  Almoner  to  certain  poor  people,  as  many 
u  number  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old. 
The  oeremony  is  a  relic  or  a  aervioe  which 
iof  l  idt-d  washing  the  f-  1;  ;  f  the  poor,  of  the  a.imo 
Qatur«>  with  that  performed  by  the  Pope  on  the 
^ame  day.  niat  part  of  it,  however,  aa  wdl  aa 
'r;r  di.'-tribution  of  fish  and  bread  In  fore  tho 
Mcond  lesson,  has  ion^  been  discontinued. 

The  feUowing  f>peoia]  anthems  were  ibnnerly 
'ung  in  the  cour»e  of  the  service: — 'Hide  not 
Ukmi  thj  £M>e  irom  ns,  0  Lord*  (Farraat)» 
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I  'Prevent  us,  0  Lord*  (Byrd),  'Call  to 

mcmbrance,  O  Lord'  (Farrantl,  "0  pnii.-^c 


10  re- 

le  the 

Lord  all  ye  heathen*  (Croft).  They  are  now 
vari^l  each  year. 

The  CiiapVl  Iloyal  of  tlie  Savot  (Strand)  is 
a  Chapel  Koyal  in  name  only.  The  appointment 
of  minister  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dadiy  of  LaneaaUflr, 
and  the  service  is  dependent  on  the  taste  or 
ability  of  the  minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinary 

CHAPERONS  BLANGS,  LE8.  A  comic 
opera  in  three  acts ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  the 
music  bjr  Aober.    Produced  in  Paris  April  9. 

1836.  [r..] 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  Thiiii  musiical  llriii  eum- 
menced  business  in  January  181 2,  at  124  New 
Pond  Street,  previously  tenanted  by  (Joulding, 
D  Aiiiiamcj  (Sic  Co.  Tue  firm  consisted  of  Samuel 
Chappellp  Jdm  Baptist  Chuner,  and  IVaneia  Tat- 
tou  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  isevcn  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  and  Chappell  &  Co.,  re- 
quiring more  space,  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite 
house,  50  New  Bond  iStreet.  Kccent  enlargen.ents 
have  increaaed  the  premises  to  three  houses 
in  Bond  St,  and  the  dte  of  a  former  stable- 
yard  as  well  as  of  lxu>ge  back  gardens  of  three 
houses  in  Geoige  Street.  The  iirst  partnership 
is  noticeable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  all  the  businetu  arrangements 
lor  which  were  made  at  Ko.  124.  Mr.  Chappell 
farther  lent  his  house  for  tha  uiectiugii  of  the 
I>ireGt<N%  and  refreshed  the  weary  ones.  J.  B. 
Cramer  was  then  at  tho  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
the  tepixit  would  sometimes  move  him  to  play 
until  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning,  to  the 
great  deliy^ht  of  his  auditors.  When  the  ofii  t  v 
had  become  hrmly  established,  a  silver  teapot 
was  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  At  vb» 
end  uf  the  second  term  of  jiiirtnei-bhip  (1826), 
Latour  withdrew,  and  earned  on  a  separate  busi- 
nam  until  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  former 
partner.  Samuel  Chnj  f  .  Il  died  Dec.  1S34,  and 
the  business  was  then  carried  on  fur  the  widow 
by  her  mos, — ^WHliam,  the  eldest,  being  25  years 
old.  Desiring  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the 
music  of  the  Madrigalian  era,  William  (in  1840) 
Lrojected  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
neld  its  meetings  and  rehearsab  at  No.  50.  Ha 
edited  Dowhind'a  B<^ngs  fur  the  Society,  and  also 
edited  and  published  (1S38-40)  a  'Collection  of 
National  Ec^Udl  Airs,'  giving  their  pedigreea  and 
the  anecdotes  connecteid  with  them,  with  an 
^^i&y  on  minstrelsy  in  England.  This  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  his  '  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Tune'  (2  voIh.  1S55-59).  Tin-  business 
was  greatly  extended  by  Thomas  Chuppell,  under 
a  &mily  amngement  %  wlmk  his  dder  brothor 
loft,  and  boii  'lit  tht  half  of  the  busineBs  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  with  the  late 
T.  F.  Beale  aa  hia  partner.  It  was  under  Thoa. 
Chappell's  management  that  the  great  extensiaQ 
of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  he  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  tlie 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which  sprang  out  of 
them,  both  of  whioh  have  owed  their  suoceas  in 
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great  meMure  4o  the  management  of  S.  Arthur  I 
(Jhappell,  the  younger  brother.  [Mokdat  Popu-  | 
LAB  CoKCERTS.]   A  lATgo  conoert-room  had  been 
much  wanted  at  the  west  end  of  London,  and 
St.  Jamefi'B  TT:i!1  wa>;  proj««ted  uid  euried  out 
mainly  by  the  Chanpell«» 

Hie  piMiofiotie  nctocy  of  Cbsppell  and  Oo.  it 
in  Chalk  Farm  Road.  The  avenge  of  mMin> 
&cture  is  from  35  to  30  pianos  per  week.  [W.C.^ 

GHAFPINGTON.  John,  built  an  ot]gan  in 
1 597  liar  Magdalen  College.  Oxlbird.   [V.  m  P.] 

OHAFPLB,  Samosl,  wm  bora  at  Oedften, 

in  1775.  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  dopriv.  d  of 
sight  by  small-Doz.  At  an  oarly  age  he  com- 
menced the  etnoy  of  the  violm.  Mid  when  about 
fifteen  was  tauyht  the  pi;im)f(irte  by  a  master 
named  Eames,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
a  aothdar  of  John  Stimley— all  blind  men.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Ashborton, 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  composed  aud  publiiilied  many  autheuis,  soi^s, 
g^eee,  and  fdasioftrte  aonataa.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHARACTERISTIC.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  which  Ih  deHig'ne<]  a.s  the 
expression  of  some  special  sentiment  or  cir- 
cnmitaikce.  Thus  in  vocal  tnnaio,  if  the  melody 
is  appropriate  to  the  words,  we  may  speak  of  the 
'characteristic  settingof  the  tcx  t In  instrumental 
musio,  aleo^  the  word  may  be  used  where  what 
is  knnwn  as  'local  colouring'  is  introduced;  e.g. 
(he  'liaoz  dcs  vaches'  movement  in  Rossini  s 
overtare  to  'Guillaume  Tell*  might  be  properly 
described  as  'chur.'vcterihtic.'  The  term  in  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Bee- 
thoven'e  sonata  'AcBeu,  Absence,  and  Return* 

is  frequently  entitled  the  'Sonate  Caracten.sticjue,' 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  was 
given  by  the  oomposer.  He  has,  however,  him- 
self used  it  for  the  overtiu^  to  Leonore.  publ'shed 
as  op.  138.  (See  Nottebohm'a  'Them.  Venteich- 
viwB. )  Spohr's  4th  Symphony  is  entitled  *  Die 
Weihe  der  T9a»;  dMiaktsxiatisoheB  Tonge- 
miade.'  &c.  [E.  P.] 

CHABD,  Geobob  William.  Mua.  Doc,,  was 
bom  about  1 765.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  under  Robert 
Hudson,  Mux  P.ir  In  1 7S7  he  became  lay  clerk 
of  Winche.ster  t  athedral,  and  some  years  later 
was  appointed  organist  of  that  church  and  of  the 
a^^^lj.Velit  college.  In  181 2  he  took  the  detrree  of 
I>octur  of  Muiiic  at  Cambridge.  Ue  composed 
some  church  music  and  other  sacred  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  {)ul>li>-lie<l,  and  some  aongs 
and  glees ;  of  the  latter  he  published  '  Twelve 
Glees,  for  three,  Ibnr,  and  five  Toiosa.*  He  died 
May  23,  1849,  ageil  84.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHARITY  CI1IT,T)I?T'X,  :\Ij:etixg  at  St. 
Paol's.  a  fest  val  service  attended  by  the 
cbildrenof  the  oMcharitysehoolsof  tiie  metropolu. 
u  held  annually  in  Jime  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  children  taking  a  prominont 
part  in  the  singing.  The  first  of  ueee  festivals 
was  held  in  1 704,  on  the  Thur5^d:ly  in  Whitsun- 
week,  at  St.  Andrew's^  Holbom ;  the  second  in 


1705  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  where  the  service  took 
place  until  17.^^,  when  it  w.i-i  hold  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  St.,  and  wa«  continued  there 
until  tSoi.     In  that  year  the  children  met 
at  the  cathe<lral,  where  the  gervicos  Live  t>in  ? 
been  held,  except  in  i860  when  the  cathedral 
was  under  repur  and  the  eehoola  assesaUsdcs 
the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  CrT.-.t'U  Palif*.  On 
Anril  33,  1789,  the  children  met  at  St.  Paul'i, 
when  George  ^  Third  went  in  state  to  reliin 
tlmiikd  for  his  restoration  to  health  ;  and.  eaHi€r 
still,  on  July  7,  1713,  at  the  tbankwiving  for 
the  Peace  of  Fkedbt  they  were  aasemUed  ia  fbs 
streets.  The  effect  of  the  music  has  been  recorded 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Hsydn, 
in  whose  memorandum  book  in  the  Consem- 
toire  at  Vienna  there  is  a  note  on  the  senicf, 
quotinj^  Jones's  douMo  chant  (Fold's  'Hsydn 
in  London,'  213),  and  lierlioz,  who  was  present 
in  1851  ('Soirees  de  I'Orchestre,'  No.  21).  Tbe 
number  of  the  children  varies,  but  is  genmlly 
between  5000  and  6000 ;  they  are  arranged  in 
an  amphitheatre  construeted  for  the  occasias 
under  the  dome.    The  eorvice.  uhich  incVifi^i 
the  Hallelujah  ChoTUS,  is  accompanied  by  Uie 
organ,  trtimpets,  and  drums.  Up  to  1863  tiis 
II. ^th  p-<alni  ha<l  been  sung  before  the  seiOMO, 
but  in  tliat  year  Mendelssohn's  '  Sleepers,  wak<' 
was  snhstitttted  fiw  it.  In  1865  Br  Jolm  Gm 
wrote  a  unison  setting  of  the  ''fe  Deum.' wli  '^" 
took  the  place  of  Boyce  in  A,  and  in  1^66  b« 
wrote  a  'Jubilate'  in  the  same  form.  AuMSg 
the  conductors  have  l>een  Mr.  Bates,  Mr  H. 
Euckl.TnJ,  and  Mr. Shoubridge.  [C  M  ] 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  An  English 
opera  in  two  acts ;  the  worda  by  Desmond  Kysn. 
the  muBic  by  Macfarren.  JVodnoed  at  t^ 
Princess's  Theatre  Oct.  27,  1849.  ] 

CHASSE,  A  LA,  a  term  .npplied  to  music  which 
intentionally  imitates  huntii^  or  contains  ban 
passages  suggesting  it.  Sneh  are  Hdnl's  VM- 
ture  to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri,*  the  hunting  choru»» 
in  '  The  Seasons,'  and  in  '  Der  Freii^chutz.'  Bq; 
tUa  does  net  excuse  tiie  Firarich  publisher  wb» 
entitled  Beethoven'K  overture  in  C  {op.  i\y  '1^ 
Chasse,*  because  of  a  passage  for  two  barm 
in  the  {ntrodocti<»i,  or  the  German  pebBdier 
who  followed  hun  in  dsaignalaBK  it  'J*?'^- 
ouvertnre.'  L*^] 

CIIATTERTON,  John  Balsir,  eminenthaip- 
i»t,  lx)rn  at  Norwich  1 8 10,  studied  under  Bodsa 
andLabarre;  succeeded  Bochsa  as  profess  of  the 
harp  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1844  ««» 
appointed  harpi»it  to  the  Queen.  He  retailed 
both  ap})ointments  till  his  death,  whieh  losk  plsoe 
in  London  in  1*^71  Chatterton  wrote  mucn  fct 
the  h.ir]>,  chieil>  operatic  eelections,    [M.  C.  C.l 

CHAULIEU,  CHABLE8,  bom  in  Paris  17^ 
died  In  London  1849,  pianist:  atndied  in  the 

Conser\at4)ire  under  Adam  and  Catel.  In  hi* 
earlier  years  he  was  a  goo<ii  teacher,  but  failed  ^ 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  exeenliott.  Ia 
1840  he  settled  in  London.  He  amm-'t^^'^  m 
imipense  quantity  of  opera  airs  for  the  pianoforte 
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and  coTnpoie<l  sonata.s,  capricef>,  romleaux,  and  a 
«oUecUan  of  studies  called  '  L'lndiapeDsable '  for 
OeniMiBitniinent.  Heoontrilmiadwdl-WTitten 
KTtxltv^  to  'Lfi  Piaalsto*  ft  ntulcal  journal  (Paris 
1834  and  1835).  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAUNTER.  The  highest  pipe  of  the  bagpipe, 
from  vhidi  the  'chaunt'  or  melody  is  produced, 
&3  opposed  to  the  drones,  which  wioh  IPMllr  only 
to  a  single  note.    [iUoPiPB.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHECK  (Fr  L'Attrape,  La  C/mj> ;  Ttal. 


that  it  was  Chelard  who  xiti^cd  the  eccentric 
h'teadmuax  to  visit  Mendelsauhu  at  Leipsic,  and 
*inaii»  lam  hlxmh*  at  the  suggeotion  that  his  old 
friend  avouIJ  prolial>ly  not  l»e  glail  to  bc-c  Inuu 
(•Voyage  musicale/  Lettre  4.)  He  was  suc- 
oaedod  by  Unt  in  185  a,  but  he  continued  to 
the  dose  of  his  life  at  Weimar,  and  died  in 
1 861.  He  coniposod  seTeral  other  operas,  but 
none  so  succetuiful  aa  'Macbeth.'  'Hernianns- 
Schlacht'  (Munich,  1 8.^5)  is  a  solid  and  carefully 
written  work  in  the  (jeriuan  ."^tvl'V    His  operas, 


litbattu  Qt  Paminarldlo ;  Ger.  Fdnyer),  an  nn-  ,  though  full  uf  merit,  and  ett'cx:tive  in  thuir  day, 
ptttMil  member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano-  ,  are  no  longer  poiftnned .-  the  overture  to  '  Blaio- 
forte,  comistinfrnf -in  upright  of  thick  wire,  T)earing  I  beth'  alone  ia  occasionally  heani  at  concerts. 


SB  ^oet  ^>adc  shaded  head  of  leather  or  some 
Bglil  wood  oov««d  with  leather.  It  ia  flzml  in  the 
bick  part  of  the  key  Vrhind  the  luunmer,  and  ita 


While  he  clung  to  the  style  of  French  romantic 
opera,  he  stroy  aomowliM  Mtoatfttloiialy  to  adopt 

that  of  the  German  school.    But  he  wanted  the 


duty  is  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  £aUs  a  certain  i  power  to  enable  him  to  weld  these 


datanBB  away  fttxn  tho  atring,  and  Irald  it  until 

it  i-i  rvkoiied  by  the  finger  of  the  player  allowing 
ibe  key  to  rise.  Ia  cottage  pianofortes  or  pianinos 
tbt  nm  eh«Bk  aetioiia  ih«  ohedc  ia  plaoed  be- 
hre  the  hammer,  and  a  stud  ]iroj(H7tin^'  from  the 
bott  of  the  hammer  cooMa  in  contact  with  the 
dttdk.  [PiAKoroBTK.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHEESE,  G.  J.,  organist  of  Ivcominster  in 


elementa  Into  a  haimotdom  wbolA.       [A.  M. 

CHELL,  WiixiAM,  Mus.  Bac,  euccesnivoly 
lay  vicar,  prebendary,  and  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  graduated  in  music  at  Oxford  in 
1534.  Efo  was  author  of  two  works,  entitled 
'  ^ItmicTD  pmrtu^  Compendium/  and  '  de  Pru- 
purtiouibus  Musicis.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHERUBINI,  Mabia  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobi 


t;"I,  and  subsequently  orgauif-t  and  professor  of   Salvatore,  bom  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1760, 
piAiioft.rto  in  London,  piil)lislie<l  '  I'nictical  'gon  of  a  musician  at  the  Perj^<ila  the;itre.  Hin 
l^uW  for  Playing  and  Teaching  the  Pianoforte   musical  faculty  was  evident  from  the  first.  '1 


tad  Oiput'  [W.  H.  H.3 

CHELARD,  HxPHATTi  AmaA  J&ur  Baf- 

TT«Tr,  bom  Feb.  I,  17^0.  lu  Paris,  son  of  a 
maaidan  at  the  Grand  Up^ra,  was  destined  for 
the  noslcal  pnjfoMion  ftom  his  diildliood,  and 
striied  at  the  Consorvatoiro  under  R.  Kreutzer 
^  the  violin,  and  Gossec,  Mdhul,  and  Cherubini 
fcreorapontion.  Havii^  wm  flw  '  Qrand  Prix* 
k'T  comfiosition  be  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
church  mono  under  Baini  and  Zingarelli  in 
Bom^  and  dxamatio  mnaio.  under  Paisiello  and 
^'MomTanti  a*  NaplM.  He  i»rodoced  his  first 
work,  a  comic  opera,  'Ia  casa  da  vendere,'  at 
Naples  in  1815.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
^f<dwam  a  vfolijuaft  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  gave 
lesfflon*.  romposing  diligently  at  the  (*amo  time. 
After  iuhaitu  trouble  his  tragic  opera  of  '  Mac- 
beth' (libretto  by  Rouget  do  ILde)  was  produced 
at  the  Grand  Op6ra  (Juno  29.  iSjy),  hni  it  was 
ioon  runovod  £nom  the  boards,  and  Chelard  left 
fiAfat  HmScii,  where  the  anooeasof  'Maobeth* 
was  so  decided,  tliat  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
htn  h»  diapel-master.  Ho  returned  to  Paris, 
ad  Moained  HMre  till  the  Bofolution  of  1830 
drove  him  back  to  Munich  to  become  widely 
known  as  a  oompoaer  and  leader.  In  1851  he 
MthoHraringiaaFaalivalat  Srlbi.  1111833 
aii  !  1S33  bo  was  in  London  conducting  the 
German  opera  company,  of  which  Sdbroder^ 
Derrient,  and  Haitzineer  were  members.'  In 
1^36  he  was  employed  ai  theatre  and  ooocert 
'lir.x;tor  at  An^^sburp,  ami  in  1840  fujcceeded 
H  imincl  as  court  Kaix-lhneister  at  Weiuiiur. 
<  ^6  of  the  events  of  thi»  time  waa  the  airival  of 
Ijflriioz  in  1843  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 

1  ff|d»  no*  ewt  Mtbon  «•«  la  bit '  Sta4eK '  la  USt. 


began,*  aayi  he,  in  the  PrefiMie  to  hia  aut«grB|>li 

Catilogiic,  't<>  If-ri-n  music  at  six,  and  compo- 
sition at  nine.  The  first  firom  my  father,  the 
second  from  Bartolomeo  and  Alesaattdro  FeKd, 
and  after  their  death  from  Bizzarri  and  J.  Cas« 
truoci.'  His  first  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  feor  Toioea  and  aooompanimentk  and 
by  tlie  time  ho  waa  sixteen  he  had  composed 
3  Masses,  2  Dixits,  a  Magniticat,  a  Miserere, 
and  a  Te  Deum.  beddea  an  Oratorio,  3  Oantatas» 
and  other  Hmaller  works.  In  1777  or  8  the 
Grand  lJuke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II, 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  might  study 
under  Sarti  at  Bologna.  Thither  GhemUni 
Wont,  and  tli  rc  he  nnnained  f"r  four  year;*, 
thorouglily  ac([uiring  the  old  Itaiiau  contra- 
puntal Ktyle,  and  gaining  that  profiuicai^  in 
polyphonic  w  riting  in  which  no  composer  since 
Lis  time  has  equalled  him,  unless  it  be  Men* 
delMolin.  The  compositions  given  in  the  Oata^ 
logue'  imder  1778  and  9  are  all  Antiphons 
written  on  Canti  fermi,  a  la  PaUttrina,  With 
the  early  part  of  1 780,  however,  this  stope.  His 
first  opera,  '(^uinto  Fahio.*  was  wriitt  ii  durintr 
that  summer  and  produced  at  Alessandria,  and 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  operas  and  dra> 
matic  music  seem  to  have  engaged  almost  his 
entire  attention: — 17S2,  'Armida'  (Florence), 
'  Adriauo  in  Siria'  (Leghorn),  *I1  Messenao* 
(Florence);  1783,  '11  Quinto  Fabio'  (Kome), 
'Lo  cpoao  di  tra'  (Yenioe);  1784,  'L*  IdaliUe' 

*  TtioflSfilmsa  nhmff  Imlww  siSl  rtiswfcws  li>  Itih  SfHils 
•on^lM  tf  OtamMol  IteMK  «Mli     tstamttac  VnHm.  sb4 

publtxhad  »ft«r  hl«  death  by  Bottoe  4a  TuUloMO.  nadw  (bt  dOt  of 
*  Notice  (t«i  tn«nu<ciit(  auMmptun  At  1*  muilqiM  tompuii*  pv  fm 
M.l..c.Z.S.ClMraMnl.«(&.ale«I'SfK«bHtopf1adp«aK  UUsbm 
da  mud^M,'  IM.  It  hM  tHB  MpitataA  hf  Uf.  Nluli  la  Ma 
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(FlorenceV  'L*  Alehsandro  nell'  Indie'  (Mantua). 
These  operaA  muBt  have  made  hia  nani<-  known 
aU  over  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  inviied  to 
London,  and  wrote  'La  Ffnia  PrindpeiM* 
(1785),  and  'Giulio  Sabino'  (1786),  for  the 
Kiog't  Theatre,  but  without  iiuccetM.  He  also 
made  larce  additions  to  Pabiello's  'Marcbese 
Tulipano,  and  other  operas  then  on  the  stage 
in  LondtML  He  wai  mach  noticed  by  Uie  Prince 
of  Wales,  end  held  the  poet  of  Gompoiwr  to  the 
King  for  one  year.  In  July  17S6  \w  left  Tendon 
Ibr  Perin,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  &r 
the  whole  of  the  next  year,  very  mneh  filted  and 
liktd.  In  the  winter  of  1787-!^  he  brought  out 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin,  'Ifgenia  in  Aolide.' 
He  then  reiorned  to  Pferit,  lAAm  from  that  if  me 
became  his  home.  Tlis  fu>t  op^-ra  in  PurLs  was 
*]>enH>i»hon.*  to  Manoontel  s  libretto,  X>ec  5, 
1788.  In  this  opera  he  broke  loose  from  the 
liL,'lit  Hii'l  trivial  vein  of  tlie  Xta|«'Iitan  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sraud  style  which 
he  himself  afterwards  so  ftdly  derdoped.  Mean- 
while he  was  fully  rmployed.  L(5onard,  Marie 
Antoinette's  coitfeur,  had  obtained  permission  to 
found  an  Italinn  Opera,  and  Cherubini  recdved 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.  Durini,'  the 
years  1789-93,  he  conducted  the  tKtcitlled 
'Bouffons*  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  St.  Ger- 
main, in  operas  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  Ciiii.ir  )>.i, 
and  other  Italians,  besides  writing'  u  ^iva-i 
number  of  separate  pieces  in  tht;  Kiiiio  style 
fi>r  insertion  into  these  workf?.  At  tiie  Kinic 
time  he  was  eagerly  puahiog  on  iu  tlio  path 
epeneil  by  'Demophon.  On  the  i8th  of  July, 
1791,  lie  brou^'lit  out  '  rxxloi.ska,'  a  dtciileJ  step 
in  ndxaiice.  The  etTect  ]>roduc«d  by  hia  new 
Style,  with  its  unusual  harmonic  combinations 
and  instrumental  eflecLs,  was  both  startling 
an<l  brilliaiit,  and  tuuk  the  composers  of  the 
day  cninploteljr  by  surprise.  'liodolska'  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  opoms  in  wliirh  he 
advanced  still  further.  'Koukourgi'  (1793I  re- 
mained in  MS.  to  be  afterwards  adai>to(l  to 
•Ali  Baba';  but  'Elisa'  (Dec.  13,  1794), 
'Med^e'  (March  13,  97),  'L'  Hdtellerie  Por- 
tugaise'  (July  25,  98),  'Les  dettx  Joum^' 
(Jmu  16,  I  Sod),  known  in  Germany  as  'Der 
WsBstrtriiger,*  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
one-act  works,  such  as  'Anacrfon'  (1803),  and 
*Aohille  h  Soyro%'  both  hsllefe-opeias  and  both 
inssterpleees,  show  how  nnoeasingf  was  his 

ac-tivity,  and  how  much  he  mvist  have  jilea.M'  d 
the  opera-goers.  But  though  successful  with 
tite  public,  his  pecuniary  poritiott  was  anytUn^ 
but  satififactorv-.  When  tlio  'Conservatoire  de 
Musique'  was  founded  in  I795t  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  'Inspectean  des 
fettides,'  an  appointment  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  his  genius  and  artistic  position, 
diiefly  no  doubt  beeaose  of  Napoleon's  dislike 
to  lilm,  a  dislike  which  the  Emjiemr  took  no 
pains  to  oonoeal.  CJherubini's  nature,  at  all 
times  grave,  not  to  say  gloomy,  became  visibly 
depre.ss.Ml  imder  tlieHc  eireiuuHtances,  and  he 
began  to  lose  all  pleasure  in  his  profassion.  In 
179$  he  manisd  Madik.  Ofeile  Toimtts^  a  step 


'  not  likely  to  dimini»h  his  anxieties.    He  there- 
fore willingly  accepted  an  otter  to  write  &u  opers 
I  for  tiie  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna,  where  be 
'  arrived  early  in  July  1805.     Here  he  made 
acquaintance  with  B4f>ethoven,  whose  desfhe;* 
was  not  then  so  great  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
I  conversation,  and  the  two  were  often  tocrether. 
Beethoven  etstecmed  Cherubini  above  all  the  then 
living  writers  for  the  staee,  and  his  vocal  uusie 
was  much  inllneaeed  by  him.   What  Cherobtni 
thou^'ht  of  Beethoxen's  n.         is  not  so  rlv;ir. 
I  He  was  present  at  the  tirst  perfonnancet  of 
I  <ndelio,*  but  beyond  his  rsmarks  that  no  ess 
could  till  what  key  the  overture  was  in,  sod 
j  that  Beethoven  had  not  sufficiently  studitd 
!  writing  for  the  voice,  notluag  is  known.  *n 
^tait  toujours  brnsque,'  wns  his  one  answer  to 
I  enquiries  as  to  Beethoven's  personal  cbanctef 
;fatias.  (8ee8ehindlst^s«Bec«h<wen,'Liifl;ite 
.  p.  184  of  this  Dictionary.) 

The  '  Wassertciiger'  was  ptiformed  shortlj 
I  after  Cherubini*s  arrival,  and  'FanUca*  pn>> 
duced  Feb.  25.  1806.    But  it  wa^^  a  p.>or  Ume 
I  for  operas  in  Vienna.  The  war  between  Aostris 
I  and  France  broln  out  immedlatsly  aflsr  Us 
arrival  ;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  13,  and 
,  Cherubini  was  soou  called  upon  to  otgani«e  and 
I  conduct  Napoleon's  goir4«$  at  Scbfinbrunn.  But 
his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  fnistrated,  and  be 
ruturuti^l  to  France     His  mind  t^tcauic  m  much 
embittered  as  to  affect  his  health.  Whilst  living 
in  retirpm^'nt  at  the  chatejiu  of  the  Prince  <1- 
Chiuiay.  liis  friends  entreattid  him  to  write  aouitj 
sacred  music  for  the  consecration  of  a  chnroh 
there;  for  a  long  time  lie  refus-ed,  bnt  At  \»Mt 
set  to  work  secretly,  and  surprised  them  \i  ith  ths 
Mass  in  F  for  three  veioes  and  ondiestra  (1809). 
With  this  work  a  new  epoch  opens.    It  L«  true 
that  both  iu  iSoq  and  1810  wc  find  ouc  «ct 
operas  (' Pimmalione,'   Nov,  30,    1S09,  'Le 
Crescendo,'  Sept.  i,  1810).  that  in  1813  he  wiute 
the  '  Abenc^rages.*  and  even  so  late  as  1833  '  Ali 
Baba,'  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  i  S09  sacred 
.  music  was  Cherubini's  main  occupation.  Besides 
a  number  of  smaller  sacred  pieces  for  one,  two, 
I  three,  or  mor©  voices,  with  orchestra,  or^an,  or 
'  quartet,  the  Catalogue  for  the  years  1816-25 
I  contains  the  'Messe  Solennellc'  in  C  (March  14, 
1S16),  a  'Gloria'  in  Bb.  a  'Credo'  in  D.  the 
1  ' Messe  des  Marts'  (Bequiem)  in  C  <all  1817)  i 
I  the  'Meese  SolenneHe*  in  E  (1818)  ;  that  mO, 
and  a  'Kyrie'  (both  1S19):  that  in  T>b  (Not. 
,  1821)  :  a  ' Kyrie*  in  C  minor  (Sept.  13, 1823) ; 
I  the  Oonmation  Blase  {for  $  fdkm  (April  19 
:  and  lastly  the  'Beqniem*  inD  foraisa's 
voices  (Sept.  24,  1836). 
I    Dnrinff  the  hundred  davM  Nap  leon  made  him 
Clif  valier  of  tlie  T.,egion  of  Honour;  and  shortly 
I  after,  under  Louis  X  VUJ,  he  was  elected  membtf 
I  ef  the  *  Institut,*  and  in  1816  was  appoiiited 
jointly  with  L- n' nr  'musician  and  jitijT^'rin- 
tendant  of  the  King's  Chapel,'  with  a  Balur>  of 
3,ooe  firsaos.  Thus  almost  at  ones  did  honour 

IKisitlon,  and  income,  all  fall  npon  him.   In  l8Ji 
le  became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  sad 
tlM  mmgr  whiob  he  tbtvw  into  his  new  woik  , 
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is  shown  by  t}ie  '  Solft'cros  potir  I'examen  t{e 
^^x»le,'  which  fill  tho  Catil<)j,'u»i  duriug  the  next 
few  ymn,  and  by  tho  '  Ckmrs  du  ( 'ontrepoint  et 
rie  la  Fu^'ue,*  which  wjis  j>ubli8heJ  in 
Nor  arc  these  years  Imrren  in  instruniealal 
«ttfca.  In  1815  the  Philharmonic  Society,  then 
rectntly  former],  oflered  him  the  sum  of  £200 
tu  « lymphonj,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  piece, 
aad  at  thor  invitation  ]i«  paid  •  Mooad  vmi  to 
LondoD.  He  arrived  in  March  ;  the  Symphony 
(io  D)  was  finished  on  April  34,  and  played  on 
tht  fit  ef  May.   It  waa  afterwards  (in  1829) 
Boorerl  as  a  quartet.     Tlif  Overture  was  per- 
fonoed  at  the  concert  of  the  3rd  of  April,  and 
noOtr  UB.  orarture  on  May  29.  In  adtlition 
to  these  the  Catalogue  showB  a  Funeral  March 
far  fall  orchestra  (March  1820);  a  march  for 
'Faai^'(Ma7  15,  1831);  six  string  quartets, 
THLiaEb  (1814),  in  C,  firom  the  Sym^ony,  with 
1  new  Adagio  (1829),  in  D  (July       1834  ,  in 
E  (Feb.  n,  iS^e,),  in  F  (June"  aS,  iS^bj,  m 
A  minor  (July  22,  1837)}  and  »  string  quintet 
ir.  E  minor  1  Oct.  28,  iS37\.    Chernbini  died  on 
tiik  isih  of  Maj,  1843,  highly  honoured  and 
«<teemed.    In  additfoii  to  too  work*  above 
uitntioned  he  wrote  several  operas  in  coa« 
juDctioQ  with  otber  composers,  such  as  '  Blanche 
de  Proveooe'  in  i8ai,  to  oelabrate  tho  baptism 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  with  Boilddieu,  Patr, 
^erUm,  and  Kreutzer;  also  a  great  number  of 
caaou  ftr  two.  three,  or  moro  vdow.  The 
';iU]o/ue  contains  in  all  305  niunben,  some  of 
tikem  vvy  volomiiioiu,  besides  a  supplementary 
Srt  of  ^rty  wm-ln  omitted  by  (}herubini,  as 
»ell  as  eighteen  volume*  (soma  of  them  of  more 
JJlan  400  pat'es)  of  mufdc  by  variotis  Italian 
'ritew,  copied  out  by  the  greatcomposer  himself, 
-  practice  which  he  admits  to  have  lounod  from 
hii  old  mastc^r  Sarti. 
Cherubini  s  artistic  career  nwy  be  divided 
time  pflrioda.  TIia  finrt,  I7(K>-I7pi,  when 
n*  WM  writing  motets  and  ma^scg  ?i  la  Pales- 
tTKiA,  and  operas  in  the  light  Neapolitan  vein, 
or  inay  be  called  his  Itsfian  period.  Thoseoond 
•>peratic  peri'Ml  opens  with  'Lodolska,'  though 
the  beginning  of  the  change  is  apparent  in 
'  Demopbon  '  ( 1 788')  in  the  fsnn  of  tiie  ooneoted 
p-'irea,  in  the  '^^ntrancas  of  tho  chorus,  and  the 
expressive  treatment  of  the  orchestra.    '  Lodo- 
Ides'  however  shows  aa  advanoe  both  in  inspi- 
ration and  exprt  bhion.    '  Medce  *  and  *  Les  deux 
Joqeh^*  form  the  climax  of  the  o[>erattc  period, 
le  the  former  the  sternness  of  the  characters, 
<ie  mythological  background,  and  above  all  the 
f'Maon  of  Medea  herself,  must  have  seized  his 
ttt»giii.ition,  and  inspired  hini  with  tho»e  poig- 
I  ant,  almost   overpowering   accents   of  grief, 
jealoosy,  and  hatred  in  which  '  Medee  *  abounds. 
hiat  it  is  itopocsible  not  to  feel  that  the  interest 
fwiiinaieljf  in  Medea»  that  there  is  a  monotony 
ni  the  sentiment,  and  that  the  soliloquies  are 
i^dious;  in  a  word  that  in  spite  of  all  its  force 
tradt  the  opera  will  never  eommand  the 
vide  appn-ciation  whicli  the  music  tut  music 
^*<wrroB.   The  '  Deux  Joum^ '  forms  a  strong 
t»*Medtfe.'  and  fa  *  hrilliatti  example 


of  Cherubini's  versatility.  ITero  the  sjjhore  of 
action  ia  inircly  human,  siuiplu,  even  plebt^ian. 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  athuire  the  art  witii 
whii  li  Clinrubini  has  laid  a-nide  his  severe  style 
and  iMl<i]ited  himself  to  the  minor  forms  of 
the  arietta  and  couplet,  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  idyllic  situations.  The  finales  and 
other  large  movements  are  more  concise,  and 
tiksrefiire  more  within  the  leage  of  the  general 
public,  and  there  in  an  <  ase  about  tho  mohxlies, 
and  a  warmth  of  feelii^  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Gherahiid.  This  period  oloses  with 
the  ' Abenc.-ragojj '  in  i8r^,,  for  'Ali  Baba,' 
though  completed  in  1833,  waa  largely  founded 
on  *Koakourgi '  ( 1 793).  Thn  third  period,  that 
of  his  sacred  compositions,  dates  properly  speak- 
ing from  his  appointment  to  the  Chapelle  Boyale 
in  1 816,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  b^un 
with  the  Mass  in  F  (1809),  which  is  important 
as  being  the  fir'-t  <*acre<l  work  of  inntnre 
life,  though  it  is  mferior  to  that  m  A,  and 
especially  to  the  Requiem  in  D  minor.  The 
three  jiart  writing  in  the  Mass  in  F  seems 
scarcely  in  ket^pingwith  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
work,  and  the  fugues  are  dry  and  formal.  That 
in  A,  also  for  three  voices,  is  concise,  vocal,  and 
eminently  melodious.  The  Bequiem  in  C  minor 
fa  at  once  his  ^reatsst  ud  most  toons  woilc. 
Tlie  Credo  for  eight  voices  a  eapella  is  an  aston- 
ishing instance  of  command  of  oounieroointy  and 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  maaterea  the  style 
of  Palestrina,  and  how  perfectly  he  could  adapt 
it  to  his  own  individual  thoughts.  Technique 
apart,  it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred 
works.  It  is  probable  that  Cherubim  intended 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  study,  for  only  two  num- 
bers were  published  during  his  life  time,  viz.  the 
concluding  fugue  '  Et  vitam,'  and  an  elaborately 
d. ■'I  f 'loped  'Bicerca'  in  eight  parts  with  one  chief 
buLiject  and  three  oounter-Bubject«,  in  which  all 
imaginable  devices  in  counterpoint  are  employed. 

In  estimating  Cherubini'.s  rank  an  a  musician, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  he  lived  so 
long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  mnoh  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Frer.rh  npera,  he  (annot  be  cln  -  i::!  ing 
French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  wluch 
rMdstod  the  fidnteit  ooooiasrfon  to  beauty  of 
sound  as  such,  and  subjugated  the  whi>le  appa- 
ratus of  musical  ropresentatioa  to  the  idea ;  the 
serious,  not  to  say  dry,  charseter  of  his  melody, 
his  epic  calmness — never  overpowered  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  the  most  passionate 
moments  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistic 
nicMlenition — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
likely  to  make  him  poj>u1ar  with  the  French, 
especially  duriug  the  excitement  of  the  Ilevo* 
lution.  His  dramatic  style  was  attractive  from 
the  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  expression,  the  rich  hannony,  the 
peculiar  modulations  and  bi^liant  instrument- 
ation, much  of  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Gluck.  But  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
only  tempcnwy.  No  sooner  did  Boieldieu  appear 
with  his  sweet  pathetic  melodies  and  delicate 
harmonies,  and  Auber  with  his  piquant  ele* 
gont  style,  thMi  the  seveMt  mnse  «  Cbaniliini, 
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dw«lliog  in  a  realm  of  purer  thonr^lit,  (Irnppcil 
ito  hold  on  Una  public.    Ui«  doaest  tie  with  the  ; 
Frencb  wdiool  mow  from  th*  actemal  W9oid«iit  1 

of  lii;*  coiiiKrction  with  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  had  the  formation  of  *U  the  importaat  French  i 
oompoeen  of  the  firrt  htit  of  the  oentmy.   It  i 
was  in  Germany  that  his  works  have  met  with 
the  most  enduring  appreciation.    His  church  | 
music,  'Medi'e,'  and  toe  'Deux  Joum^ee/  still 
keep  their  hM  '  u  the  German  public.  One 
of  the  first  thincH  M(n>lelss«:>hn  did  after  he  fult 
himself  »afe  in  the  iiaUJlc'  ut  Dusiieldorf  wa^i  to 
rerive  the  latter  opera,  and  to  introduce  the 
mass  in  C  in  Ihc  church.    Six  months  later  he  | 
brought  forward  one  uf  the  Kequium^  and  when  I 
he  had  to  conduct  the  Cologne  Festival  in 
it  irt  to  (1ierul>ini'»  MS.  works  that  he  turns  for 
iomethin£  new  and  good.    A  reference  to  the 
Lidex  of  tiie  Leipzig  Allgeoi.  mtuikaliwhe 
Zeitung  will  show  Imw  w  1  ly  and  frequently 
hifl  works  are  performed  in  Germany.  In 
England,  too,  the  operas  jnit  named  have  heen 
revived  within  the  last  few  yean*,  ivntl  the  openi- 
overtorea  are  stock  piooee  at  all  the  best 
conoerte.    Cherahini  ranma  the  link  between 
olaatiic  itk-.tUsm  and  modem  romanticism.  His 
power  of  making  the  longest  and  most  elaborate 
movements  clear  is  very  remarkable,  eijiecially 
when  combined  with  the  extraoidinaiy  hdSitj 
of  hi.«i  prvrt-writiriL' :  while  his  sense  of  form  was 
almost  as  perfect  ad  Mozart's,  though  he  cannot 
compare  with  Momt  in  the  intensity  of  hh 
melodic  expression,  or  in  the  individuality  witli 
which  Mozart  stamped  his  characters.    In  the 
UAnique  of  oompoeition,  and  in  hia  artistio  con- 
ueption  and  intcrjirctation,  he  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  Beethoven,  more  especiaUy  in  his 
Miiww.    Hie  greatest  gift  was  peihape  the  j 
power  of  excitinj,'  emotion.     ITis  style  had  a 
breadUi  and  vi^ur  free  from  manneriam  and  1 
natiooa]  peenliaritiei.    It  waa  in  hie  nered  j 

inu-iio  that  he  waa  mnnt  free  to  develope  his 
individuality,  because  he  could  combine  the 
l)eet  points  in  hii  operas  ^th  masterly  ooan- 
terpoint.  When  we  consider  the  then  deplorable 
state  of  church  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggwrnte 
the  importance  of  the  change  he  wrought. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  Cheni- 
bini  is  the  hioi^Tajihy  of  ^Tr.  EiUvard  l^Ilasis, 
'Cherubiiii ;  Mwauriala  illustrative  of  his  Life,' 
London,  1874;  the  preface  to  which  contains 
a  list  of  the  principal  authorities,  including 
Cherubini's  own  Catalogue,  of  which  the  title 
hae  been  alrea<ly  given  in  fblL  For  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes — and  in  the  ca«o  of  Clieru- 
bini  these  are  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
eharaeteristie>-tiie  reader  should  oonsolt  the 
article  in  Ft'tis's  '  Bioj^Taphie  iinivorsclle*  and 
i3erlioz's  '  Memoirs,'  also  an  article  by  Killer, 
which  appeared  in 'llbaiiiUan's  Magame,*  July 
1875,  and  afterwards  in  his  'Mi>il  tl'  hes  und 
Personliches,'  1876.  His  portrait  by  Iiigree  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Paris.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  manied  to  Hippo]jte  Boesellini 
of  Fl<»ence.  [A.  M.] 


CHEST-VOICE.  That  no  voice  ia  '  ptt^u»1' 
throughout  its  extent,  in  precisely  the  mat 
manner,  is  ovtaln.  Hie  resnlts  of  ue  ^ftnst 

manners  of  vocal  'pnxluction' — three  in  numW 
— ^are  sometimes  spoicen  of  in  £ngland  as  '  cb«A- 
▼oiee.' «head-T0ice,*  and 'Msetlo.'  Ihseisirifr 

cation  aiul  terminology  adopteil  by  the  Frai  l), 
viz.  '  first,  second,  and  third  registers,'  an 
however  mudi  to  be  preferred,  since  the  usom 
of  the  variety  of  fimhre  they  indicate,  of  wludi 
little  is  known,  are  left  by  them  unassnmerl  The 
average  cumpaseof  each  vocal  regutter  iii  perbs)* 
naturally  an  octave ;  but  the  h/SHisy  witll  vhick 
the  mode  of  prtKluction  natnral  to  one  reg:?t«f 
can  be  extended  to  the  souudd  uf  another  rcudun 
this  uncertain.  By  'ohest- voice*  is  oommoDlj 
understood  the  lowr  <!ouniIs  of  a  voice.  an?1  any 
othos  that  can  be  produced  in  the  same  manner ; 
in  oOier  words,  the  *fiiit  re^riater.*  [J. IL] 
CHKVaL  DE  bronze,  LE.  a  comic 
opera  on  a  Chinese  subject,  in  three  acts ;  wordi 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comiqne  Bforeh  33,  i^.^5.    On  Sept.  21, 

1857,  it  was  reproduced  with  additions  hi  fas' 
acta  at  the  Acad^mie  (.Grand  Opera), 

As  'The  Bnmse  Horse'  it  hat  hssn  oAa 
played  on  the  Lomlon  b>arJs  einco  Jin.  5,  1836, 
when  it  was  prodriccd  .it  Dniry  Lane.  [<••» 

C  H  K  V  A  L I E  K ,  pi  ay  ed  the  violin  and  the  quint, 
a  kind  of  viol,  in  the' priTata  band  of  Henri  IV 
and  Louis  XIII,  and  composed  in  whole  or  ia 
part  between  the  years  1587  and  161 7  no  les« 
thati  34  court  ballets. accordititf  to  a  list  draw-nnp 
l>y  Michel  Henry,  one  of  Louis  X Ill's  24  violins, 
and  now  in  the  Bibliotht^que  at  Paris.  [M.C.C] 

CHEIZY,  WiLttELMiNE  (or  HEumfK)  CHBfr 
TINE  vox.  a  literary  lady  of  verj  eooentrie  lift. 
)(.V  von  Klencko  1 783,  at  l^rlin,  mam'wl  at 
and  divorced  the  next  year ;  married  again 
aa,  in  Paris,  to  Antoine  L.  de  Ch^zy,  a  well- 
known  Orientalist,  and  waa  divorced  .'<^nin  ia 
1 8 10.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  betweea 
Heidelberg,  BerUn,  Dresden,  Vienna  (i8i3-jS», 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Geneva,  l8}6. 
Her  claim  to  notice  here  is  her  having  writUa 
the  play  of  'Bosaniand^*  ftr  wUeh  SdralMt 
composed  his  music,  and  the  libretto  of  *  Eury- 
nnthe'  for  Weber.  In  neither  case  was  ^ 
genius  of  the  mtudcian  suffioieDt  to  save  A* 
piece  from  failure.  See  Hell  bom's  'Schuhert. 
chap,  xi;  Max  M.  von  Weber's  'Carl  Maiii 
von  Weber'  (1864),  ii,  371,  517,  533,  &c.;  »^ 
her  own  *Uitv«cgesi80M . . .  aa  meiaem  Libas,' 

1858.  [C? 

CULABKAN,  Fbancesco  (alias  Cbabbut.  <s 
Cbtabbako),  a  Tiolin^player,  was  bnm  in  Piad* 

mont  alnj  it  1723.  He  was  a  nt*|>hew  and  pcp^ 
of  the  celebrated  SoMis.  In  1747  he  tt^kt*^ 
the  royal  band  at  Turin,  and  about  the  jttt 
1 75 1  appears  to  have  g<me  to  Paris,  where  hi' 
Imlliant  and  lively  style  of  pla>ini^  creatoi 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  oumjM^diious  »k<?e 
that  his  character  as  a  musician  was  som«wlist 
superficial,  and  waniin!.,'  in  fr  :?^  :irttt>tic  r  .mii^- 
neas.   The  three  sets  of  souataii  which  he  pub- 
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iUbed  in  17^6  and  the  foUowin^  jeacB  «re  flimsy 
in  «aiMtractioii  tad  devoid  of  ideas,  aad  appear 

to  be  intended  merely  to  give  the  player  aa 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the 
(lecution  of  doable  stops,  staccato  passages, 
hunonics,  and  other  technic.il  ditBculties.  He 
occasionally  indtUgn  ill  reftUetio  traits  <tf  de- 
KTiptire  masic. 

If  we  consider  that  Chiabran,  through  Somis, 
va«  indirectly  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  his  deterioration 
from  the  noble  style  of  that  great  master  in 
wIlyiitMihliiiig,  though  not  withoat  parallel  in 
the  present  day,  wliuii  the  traililions  of  the  ^eat 
Puis  «ch(x»i  of  iiode,  Kreutzer,  and  Yiotti  ^pear 
atamt  equally  forgotten  in  SVaooe.        [P.  D.] 

CHICKERIKG.  Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Sods,  pianoforte-makcra  of  Boston  and  New 
Vork,  U.S.  They  claim  to  1)0  the  earliest  ex- 
isting American  Louse,  and  the  firat  to  have 
flbta^Md  any  prominence.  According  to  infor- 
mation ?yp|)lii(l  by  Messrs.  Chickering,  tho  first 
pianoiurtt  tuaile  in  America  was  upon  au  English 
model,  probably  one  of  Broadwood's.  It  was 
uiado  by  Benjamin  Crehome,  of  Milton,  U.S., 
the  year  1803.  From  that  year  the  oon- 
•tradioa  of  American  pianoforte*  was  penrist- 
ently  r.-uried  on,  but  without  any  material  de- 
vt-lopment  until  a  Scotchman  named  James 
^  warty  aftertraids  known  in  London  through 
3  :>  ■  cnnr^rtion  with  Me.s.sra.  Colhml  and  Collanl, 
gare  an  impetus  to  the  American  home-manu- 
^ctar^  Stowait  indooed  Jonas  Ghiekering  to 
J"in  him,  but  two  years  after,  Stewart  re- 
sumed to  Europe,  when  Chickering  was  left 
*1MB  his  own  account.  The  year  given  aa 
-'  t  of  the  actual  estabUshnant  of  tiie  (%ick- 
tnag  firm  is  1823.    Two  y«^ar«i  snl>fiequent  to 

AlpbeuB  Babcock,  who  hiui  served  iu»  time 
*ith  Crehome,  contrived  an  iron  frame  fat  » 
*!'Jare  pianoforte,  with  tho  intention  to  com- 
fciuMe  tor  changes  of  temperature  affecting  the 
'iringi^  lor  whii^lia  took  out  a  patent.  Whether 
this  was  luggeste^l  by  an  improveujcnt  with  the 

object  patented  in  London  in  1 8  ao  by  J  amee 
Thorn  aad  WtOiMii  Allen,  or  was  an  independent 
"'"> n'"'t  known,  bnt  Pabf^ock'B  plan  met  with  no 
■umediate  success.  However,  this  attempt  at 
oompeniation  laid  the  feundattmi  of  tlie  modem 
'^''n{<)ise  to  the  tension  in  Aniorica  as  Allen's 
<iid  in  England.  Jonas  Chickering  produced 
*  aiasie  piam^orte  wiUi  an  iron  frame  com- 
plete, except  the  wrest-pin  block,  in  1837.  From 
ii>40  this  principle  was  fofltere<l  by  Merars. 
^*hiAering,  and  applied  to  grand  piauofortca  m 

M  s(|uare,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  by 
Uher  makers  in  America  and  Europe.  For  fur- 
(Iwr  particulani  of  the  American  construction, 
««•  KuoioBTK  and  Skediwat.       [A.  J«  H.j 

CHILCOT,  T^OWAI,  was  organtit  of  the  Ab- 

^  Church,  Bath,  from  1 7.i;3  until  kte  in  tlio 
la^rt  oentory,  aad  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Mnley,  the  oompoeer.  He  prodneed  'Twdva 
i-nglif'Q  S-  n^,  the  words  by  Shakspeare  and 
»J*her  celebrated  poets ;'  two  sets  of  harp«icbord 
«wo«t«8t  «Bd  other  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 


OHIXJ>,  WXLLUM,  Mus.  Doo.,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1606,  and  reodved  his  mnsioal  eda> 

cation  as  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
Elway  Bevin.  the  organist.  In  1631  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
in  163a  wau  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Mundy,  imd  shortly  afterward.s  one  of  the 
Qiganists  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  A  bo  at  t66o  he 
was  appointed  chanter  of  tlie  Chai>el  lloy  il  and 
one  of  tne  king's  private  musicians.  On  J  uly  8, 
1663.  ho  prooeeded  Doetor  of  Mosio  at  Qzftfd, 
hi«i  c  r  iue  being  an  anthem  which  was  per 
formed  iu  St.  Maiy's  church  on  the  13th  of  the 
ssma  month.  Ha  died  at  Windscv,  Mardi  aj. 

1697,  in  the  91  at  year  of  his  ago,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  a  talilet  to  his 
memory  is  piboed.  Dr.  Child  published  in  1639,  in 
separate  parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper 
plates,  a  work  entitled  '  The  first  set  of  Psalnus 
of  iii  voyces,  fitt  for  prirate  chapels,  or  other 
])rivate  meetings  with  a  continual  haase,  either 
for  the  Organ  or  Theorlx),  newly  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,"  and  corusiisting  of  twenty  short 
anthems  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  the  words 
selected  from  the  Pealms.  This  work  was  re- 
printed, with  the  same  title,  iu  iG^o,  and  was 
again  rejiroditced,  from  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  t).'^  *!tle  changed  to  'CTioise  Musick  to 
the  Paalmett  of  David  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continuall  Base  sMier  Ibr  the  Organ  or  Theorbo.* 
His  other  pufalislisd  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  arid  vooal  eompositions  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry';  Galdies  in  HOton's  *Oateh  that 
Catch  can.'  1653,  and  Playford's  'Mtisieal  Com* 
panion,'  1673 1  and  some  oompositions  in  '  Court 
Ayres.*  Soyeral  of  his  Chnrdt  SerHoss  and  An* 
thems  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  in  Smith's  '  Mu^ica  Antiqua,'  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  more  are  extant  in  manu- 
script in  the  choir  books  of  various  cathednJa 
and  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  Lord 
Oxford.  His  S<.'rvice  iu  D  iu  a  fine  bpceimcu  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing melody,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  Child's 
musio  generally.  Dr.  Child  did  a  munificent 
act  which  ought  not  to  be  left  onnotioed.  His 
salary  at  Wind.Mor  having  fallen  greatly  into 
arrear,  he  told  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  if 
they  would  pay  him  the  amount  due  to  him 
he  would  repavo  the  Ijody  of  tho  choir  of  the 
chapel.  The  bait  took,  the  arrears  were  dis- 
charged, and  tiio  Doetor  fblfiUed  his  promise. 
His  generosity  likewise  manifestetl  ittelf  on 
other  occasions.  He  gave  £20  towards  building 
the  Town  Hall  at  Windsor,  and  bequeathed  £50 
to  the  corporation  to  be  applied  in  charitable 
purposes.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in 
1663,  shortly  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W.H.H] 

CHIMENTI,  Maboabita,  detta  la  Droohi- 
SBOTA,  a  dbtingoisbed  singer,  the  origin  of  whose 
sobriquet  is  unknown.  She  was  engaged  in 
London  in  1737,  singing  the  part  of  seeondo  uomo 
in  Handel's  'Faramcmdo.*    She  had  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  173^,  for  the  '  T.  tndon  Daily  Poet' 
of  Nov.  18  announces  thut  Merighi,  Sg*. 

Chimenti,  and  la  Francesina,  had  the  honour  to 
tdn:^  Ix'fore  TT- r  M^jV-sty,  the  Dukt;.  and  the 
Prmoei$8«8  at  Kensingtua  on  Monday  night,  and 
met  with  »  most  gracious  reoeption.'  'Fa»- 
mondo'  waa  only  played  five  tiinc-s  In  1738 
Chimenti  appeared  as  Atalanta  in  *  berse/  which 
hftd  tto  better  foriune  than  Fanunondo.  She 
pla\e<l  :il.so  Alfsirto  m  'La  C<>n<juista  dul  Velo 
d'Oro'  by  Pescetti  in  the  name  year,  after  which 
her  name  !•  not  found  again.  [J.  M.]  I 

CHIMING.   A  Ixll  h  said  to  be  chimed  when  ! 
ahe  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  of  a  circle 
possihle  so  as  to  make  the  clapper  strike  ;  or  when  i 
a  sejparate  hammer  is  fixed  apart  from  her  and 
abe  la  sfcrack  by  it.  There  an  many  diflbrant  i 
machines  in  use  by  which  one  man  can  chime  anv 
number  of  bells :  of  these  the  best,  ijerhaps,  is  | 
thai  fttTented  by  the  Ber.  H.  T.  EUaoombe  of , 
CW^i  St.  r5e^rn;o,  Devon,  which  is  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Warner  and  ^ns,  Cripplegaie^  Laadon. 
There  are  alao  such  madbinei  patented  by  nearly 
all  ^'ood  1k-11  founder^". 

The  plan  adopted  in  many  towers  of  fastening 
the  rope  of  the  bdl  to  the  dapper  fer  this  purpose 
is  a  most  dangerous  practice  and  oii^'ht  never  to 
be  allowed,  many  fine  balls  having  hmn  cracked 
m  this  way.  Even  if  no  aetnal  damage  is  done 
the  gear  of  the  bell  is  twisted  and  strMned  by 
the  Tnisapplication  of  the  IO|Mi  It  is  called 
'Clockin-' '  the  bell. 


to  Ely  Cathedral  was  oifered  him,  a 
which  he  still  (1877)  occupies. 

The  works  produced  by  this  composer  are  the 
Onit'Hn  of  'Job';  'Naomi,  a  Sac-rtxl  Llyl';  » 
book  ot  34  sketches  for  the  oi^gan,  and  Tariooa 
ninor  wnfci^  lOQgii  elo* 


[C.  A.  W.  T.l 


CHINESE  PAVILION,  CHINESE  CRES- 
CENT, OB  CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pekk  ^rilh  aarand  transverse  brass 

plates  of  some  cT(««f*ent  or  fantastic  form,  and 
generally  turmiuatiu^  at  tup  with  a  coxxicol 
pavilion  or  haty  whence  its  several  names.  On 
all  these  parts  a  number  of  very  small  bells  are 
hung,  which  the  performer  cause.s  to  jingle,  by 
shaking  the  instrument,  held  vertically,  up  and 
down.  It  is  only  used  in  miUtar}'  banch:,  and 
m».)re  for  hhow  than  use.  ^V.  de  P.] 

CH I FP,  Er.MUXD  Thovab.  Mus.  Doc.  CanUb., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known 
as  the  phtyer  of  the '  Tower  druniA bom  ( 'hri.^t- 
masDay,  1823,  educated  in  her  MajcHty's  Chajiel 
Royal,  St.  James's.  Studied  ihn  violin  under 
Nadaud  and  Tolbecque,  and  entered  the  Qneen'a 
private  band  in  1844.  Became  known  as  an 
oi^gauist  of  some  repute,  and  in  47  suooeeded 
Dr.  Oaantlett  at  St.  Okve's,  a  position  he  re- 
si^rnod  on  bein;:if  elected  orsrvnist  to  AFary-at- 
UiU,  Eastcheap.  On  Mr.  Best's  retirement  from 
Uie  Pknoptieoii.  Mr.  Ohfpp  was  ohoaen  to  sno' 
ceed  him  as  orr'auist,  and  retained  the  ai>{>uint- 
ment  until  the  close  of  that  institution.  He 
was  invited  to  heeone  ocganist  to  Holy  Trinity, 
Pa<Mington,  where  he  remained  until  his  ap()oint' 
ment  as  organist  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  in 
63.  In  66  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Kin- 
tiaird  Hall.  Dundee,  and  also  to  St.  Paol's 
Church.  Edinburgh  In  thf  followinj^  year  the 
position  of  oi°|{auiiit  and  Magiiiler  Cliuristarum  I 


CHIROPLAST.    An  appntaa  designed  to 

fafilitftte  the  acquirement  of  a  correct  position  ol 
the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  It  wa^  the  iuventioe 
of  J.  B.  Logier,  and  was  patented  in  181 4. 

It  consisted  of  a  wooden  framework  whiol 
tended  the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  sini 
was  fiimly  attached  to  the  same  by  meaasnf 
screws.  At  the  front  of  the  keytx-anl.  aal 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  parsikl 
rails,  between  whieh  the  hands  were  plseai 
The  wrists  could  thus  be  neither  nkhL^l  E?jr 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  from,  side  to  d6t, 
At  a  toitable  elevation  above  the  luif,  sal 
about  feix  inches  behind  the  parallel  rails,  was  a 
hrass  rod  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
framewotic,  and  carrying  the  MHsaUed 
Guides.*  Those  were  two  brass  frames,  wlji.':i 
could  be  moved  along  the  rod  to  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  each  having  five  divisions,  throu^ 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intn>- 
duced.  Tlie  di\-i*ions  were  formed  of  thin  platei 
of  metal,  which  exactly  correspoaded  to  ths 
divisions  between  the  keys  of  the  instrumcet 
They  hung  in  a  vertical  position  from  the  btsa 
frames  alxve  mentioned  to  very  aearly  the  lerel 
of  the  kevH,  and  of  oonrse  prevented  the  fiflgn 
fix>ni  movin;j^  in  any  but  a  vertical  direction. 

To  the  top  of  eadt  finger-guide  was  attscbed 
a  stout  bnua  wire  with  rtgrnm^tag  eoraw,  wliidi 
pressing  i^inst  t!h'  i-i-;t-ii!r  of  th-^  \\n<t,  kef* 
the  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
am.  In  addition,  there  was  a  boaxd  tvM  widi 
baKs  and  treble  »tavct<,  called  the  ^nitit  l  -art 
to  be  placed  on  tho  mustc  desk,  on  which  esch 
note  nmn^ont  the  entire  mwnpann  of  the  iailnt* 
ment  was  found  written  precisely  above  its  cur- 
responding  key.  This  was  b^eved  to  bs  of 
great  service  in  teaching  the  namee  of  the  netes. 

The  chlroplast  was  designed  to  li^ist  Logier 
in  the  instruction  of  his  little  <lriti j-hter,  se^w 
years  of  o^.  He  waa  then  livmg  m  Irelaad, 
and  the  result  so  fully  answered  his  expects* 
tions  that  lie  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin 
(about  1S14)  and  devote  himself  entirely  tu  \ht 
propagation  of  his  sj'stem.  Hare  his  success  wu 
so  considerable,  that  he  Roon  UMfk,  thO  hi^W^ 
position  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 

Hb  method  indnded  two  novritiee  — tiie  vm  ef 
tho  chlroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making  several 
pupils,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  play  al 
the  same  time  on  as  many  pianofiirtea.  v»  ttft 
end  he  wrote  a  nunilK?r  of  studies,  which  were 
publiiihod  in  his  'Fint  Companion  to  the  Kojsi 
Chlroplast,'  and  other  wevin,  In  wUdi  isvsiil 
studies,  «»f  variona  de;.rree8  of  difticnlty,  we"* 
capable  of  being  played  simultaneously.  AbofA 
this  part  of  the  mettuid  great  diversity  of  of^aiat 
existed.  Many  critics  could  perceive  nothing  hfA 
evil  in  it.  Spohr,  however,  in  a  letter  writtea 
£n>m  Loudon  to  the  'AUgemoine  mueikalischs 
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Zdtang,'  fn  expre.-ses  himself  favounilily 

upon  it.  He  was  premai  at  aa  exaniiiiatio&  of 
LMgier's  pnpils,  and  writes — *w1ien  a  new  tboAj 
was  k-..'im  in  quick  tempo,  the  less  advanced 
piqMis  were  unable  to  get  in  more  than  a  note  or 
two  in  sadi  bar,  but  by  degrees  they  conquered 
more  And  more  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a  shorter 
lime  than  one  could  hAve  believed  possiblB  the 
tbaiy  went  well.' 

By  the  terms  of  his  patent,  Logier  emdlied 
the  right  of  granting  pemiission  to  other  profes- 
son  to  make  use  of  the  chirupiast  and  hm  synUan, 
for  wlildi  tiMj  paid  high  temw.  In  1816  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  so  many  professors  of  the 
excellences  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast  aca- 
il^es  were  estabUshed  the  fxvfvotta,  and 
•■Nunuel  WcM:)e,  at  that  time  in  sreat  vpgne^  COm* 
siaoed  teaching  the  system  in  Loodoo. 

80  modi  •ueeess  waa  not  ellowed  to  put  tok' 
''hsUenged,  and  hostile  criti<  jgms  found  expres- 
sion ia  a  nomber  of  pamphletsb  some  respectable, 
MOM  raenlr  riiaaive.  Of  theie  the  principal 
vert  an  artitle  in  the  'Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
wine  and  Keriew,'  i.  3  ;  '  General  Observations,' 
(Bdfaburgh,  R.  Burdie,  1817);  and  'Strio- 
tores  on  Mr.  Iiogier's  System .  • ./  by  H.  de 
Monti  (Glasgow,  W.  Tiinibull\ 

Feeling  that  these  publications  were  likely  to 
injure  him  L«  ^'ier  determined  to  invite  the  mem- 
Iwn  of  the  Pliiniamioaic  Scxsiety,  and  other  mu- 
Mcian«,  to  attend  an  examination  of  Webbe's 
popfls  in  London  on  Nov.  17,  1H17.   The  results 

this  examination  were  published  by  him  in  a 
{Afflpblet  entitled  '  An  Authentio  Account^  etc., 
^J.  B.  Logier*  (London,  Hooter,  1818). 

This  was  answered  in  a  ttMf  pamphlet,  '  An 
(^position  of  the  Now  Syston  .  • published  by 
»  Caauuittee  <^  IVofe— are  in  London*  (London, 
and  Calkin,   1S18),    TIio  committee  was 
'  uoaen  from  aniong  those  who  had  attended  the 
<VBfantiott  on  Not.  17,  and  oooaisted  of  39  of 
tht-  nit)8t  distinguished  musicians  of  the  day — 
Geoige  Smart,  Drs.  Camaby,  Orotch,  and 
Snath,  Mewrs.  Attwood,  Ayrton,  Beale,  Bur- 
Francis  Cramer,  Dance,  Ferrari,  Great- 
arex,  Gn>ti!!,  Hawes,  William  Hor«ley.  HuU- 
nwdel,  Ki^wett,   C.  Kiiyvett,  jiiu.,  Lut.jur, 
Maa3ni:hi,  Neate^  Vtseent  Kovello,  Potter, 
|i>'>.  Sh^rringtoo,  Scliaener,  WalmialoT,  T. 
Wckli,  Williams. 

Iwgifir  rejoined  in  a  not  very  temperate  tract — 
'A  Refutation  of  tlia  FaHaniflB  and  Minvpre* 
witatioos,'  etc; 

For  MOM  tima  after  this,  pamphlets  in  abnnd- 
Moe  made  their  apfx-arance.  One  of  the  most 
Wtter  was  an  article  written  by  KoUnuum,  or- 
poist  to  the  German  Chapel,  St.  James's,  to  the 
'  riieine  mtisikalische  Zdtung'  in  Nov.  1821, 
^  pubUahed  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in 
vhkfc  the  miter  la  canudid  enough  to  say  that  he 

lievfis  the  principal  secret  of  Logier's  system  is 
to     all  other  professors  of  their  pupils. 

Oa  the  other  side,  Spohr,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted,  says,  'Urns  is  so  doubt  that  the  chiro- 
plast falfik  its  ptirpope  of  iiK^ncing  a  good  poni 
tnt  of  tbd  hands  and  armti,  and  is  of  great 
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service  to  ITerr  Lo^'ier,  wlio  ha-s  to  look  after 
thirty  or  forty  children  playing  at  once.'  And  in 
183 1  Franz  Stoepel,  who  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  Prussian  government  to  examine  into  Logiera 
system,  made  so  favourable  a  report  that  Ix>gier 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  in  1822  hn  es- 
tablished a  chiroplast  sehool,  which  was  so  sue- 
cesaful  that  tlie  King  proposed  to  him  to  in.striict 
twenty  professt^ni  iu  his  method,  with  the  view 
of  spreadin^f  it  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
accordingly  remained  three  years  in  Beriin, 
visiting  London  at  intervals.  Mt^utime  the  chiro- 
plast was  introduced  into  many  of  the 
towns  of  Germany.  In  Paris,  Zimmemiann,  pro- 
fessor of  the  piamifi)rte  at  the  Conservatoire,  had 
clsasfa  on  tho  system,  bat  in  England  H  gradually 
died  ont,  until  it  may  be  doul.>ted  if  a  glngle  pro- 
fessor romaina  who  employs  the  method,  though 
the  apparatus  is  still  oooanonally  to  be  met  with 
\  at  f!ale6  of  secondhand  instruments, 
i     The  chief  drawback  to  the  chiroplast  apart 
I  from  tlio  ride  of  tiio  hands  fidling  imo  bad  posi> 
I  tiont<  when  the  support  was  withdrawn,  was  the 
I  £Eu;t  that  the  thumb  could  not  be  passed  under 
I  the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
I  scale  playing.  Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  Logier  in 
the  eHtaT)h'.shment  of  a  chiroplast  class  in  i  S  i  S,  per- 
ceived thiH,  and  in  consequence  adopted  hia  so- 
called  hand-guide,  wiiioh  consisted  simply  of  the 
I  lower  rail  or  wrist  support  of  the  chiroplast,  with- 
out the  finger'guides,  iu  wliich  simplified  furut  it  is 
manufactured  and  sold  at  the  preeent  day  (1877). 
By  another  modification  the  hand  was  ph-tced  in 
a  sliding  wooden  mould,  made  to  fit  the  palm,  and 
secured  by  a  small  sta^p  which  passed  over  tiie 
h.'ick  nf  the  hand,  thus  allowing  free  movement 
of  the  hand  along  the  keyboard,  and  of  the  thumb 
tmder  the  fingers. 

Tliat  Logier's  prnceedinga  were  not  free  from 
charlatftnism  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
establishmait  in  Dublin  of  a  'Chiroplast  Clnb,* 
with  a  B[)ecial  button ;  and  that  his  pretensions 
were  extravagant  may  be  gathered  from  his 
r«nark  to  Mazzinghi,  that  he  'considered  him- 
self an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Piovidenoe, 
for  changing  the  whole  «3'3teni  of  musical  in- 
struction." Still,  the  object  in  view  was  gooti,  and 
the  attention  drawn  to  the  subjeot  cannot  fail  to 
have  exercised  a  beneficial influenoa on  pianoforte 
teaching.  [F.  T.] 

CITITA  KRONE  (Ital.,  augmentative  of  C/ii- 
tarra).  A  theorbo,  or  double-necked  lute  of  great 
length,  with  wire  strings  and  two  sets  of  ttmbg- 

'peg^,  the  lower  ?f  t  having  twelve,  and  the  higher 
eight  strings  attached ;  Uie  unusual  extension  in 
length  aflwding  greater  devdopment  to  the  bass 
of  tlie  instrument.  Tlio  Italian  cliitarra  was  not 
strung  with  catgut  like  tho  Spanish  guitar,  but 
with  wire,  like  the  German  dther  and  ilw  old 
English  cithern.  The  chitarrone,  as  implied  by 
the  suffix,  was  a  large  chitarra.  Like  its  cousin 
the  archlute  it  was  employed  in  Italy  in  the  1 6tii 

,  century  with  the  daTloembalo  and  other  instru- 
inent^  to  aajompnny  the  voice,  formini?  a  band. 

^  the  nutty,  alightly  bitter  timbre  of  which  must 
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havn  bemi  vei^  sympathetie  And  agneftbtft. 

of  theee  earliest  ordlMtTM  ta»  extent^  nodftUij 
one  that  was  got 
togcftiher  for  the 

Scrffi  nuance  of 
iuuteverde's  '  Or- 
feo*  in  1607.  in 
^^!ucb  Appear  two 
cliitarroiu.  The 
very  fine  specunen 
of  this  interesting 
inHtrument  here  ea> 
graved  is  in  iitt 
South  Kensington 
Mtueuin.  The 
lengkh  of  it  is 
5  feet  4  inches.  Tt 
i»  intKaibe<l  iiii>ide 
'Andrew  Taus  in 
Siena,  1621.'  In 
till  photographs 

5iiil)lislietl  by  the 
.u-i'.i  <  iiniunale  tU 
]V1  Ulrica  of  Bologn;% 
tlie  appHeadons  of 
the  names  chi  tar- 
rone  and  archill te 
—  jKwsibly  by  an 
oventght — are  re- 
▼ened.  [Abchlutk. 
Citheb,Ldtk,Tiik- 
ouBO.]  [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI, 
Ebkst  FLORxm 

Fbiki>bicii.  who 
haa  been  called  the 
father  of  tnodem 

acoustics,  was  bom 
at  Wittembeig  in 

1756.   Hit  father  iff"  1  I  ii 

was  a  stem  e<lii- 
cator,  and  his 
youih  WM  fOTuri 

queutly  spent  in 
dose  application  to 
the  ftndy  of  »  v»< 

riety  of  uubjects,  of 
which  geography  ^  '  i! 
seems  to  have  been 
the  chief,  and  mu- 
sic very  subordi- 
nate, for  he  did  > 
not  btLiin  to  study 
the  latter  cuusist* 
entlytillhe  was  19. 
At  the  colltLre  of 
Grimma  he  studied  law  and  rneilicine,  apparently  I 
uncertain  to  which  to  apply  himself.  At  Leipzig  [ 
in  1782  he  wa -■  Tnade  doctor  of  laws,  but  soon  1 
abandoned  that  position  and  the  study  of  juris-  | 
prodenoe  to  apply  himaelf  exdunydy  to  phywcal  ^ 
science.  His  attcntinn  vm*  soon  dra-x-n  to  the  ' 
imperfection  of  the  kuowltxlgu  of  the  hiwu  of  1 
aotmd,  and  he  detemtineil  to  devote  himself  to 
their  invcMtigation.  iri«  first  n:Hr  arrhe*<  on  the 
vibniitions  of  round  and  ik|uare  plates,  bells,  and 


ring«,  were  pufalithed  M  eeily  as  17S7.  b 
in  comio-tion  w  ith  thtuse  that  be  inveuted  tbe 
beautiful  and  famous  expenmenl  for  showing  the 
sttodee  of  iribmtton  of  metal  or  gbss  pUt«6,  bj 

scattering  sand  over  the  surf;u?e. 

Uis  researches  extended  over  a  ooosiden^ 
part  of  the  domaia  of  aeourtiei;  enfandng; 

silled  those  mentioned  above,  investigations  oa 
longitudinal  vibrations,  on  the  notes  of  pipes 
when  fiUed  with  diflbrent  gases;  on  the  thsoiy 

of  consonance  and  disiionances  ;   the  acourtira! 
]iropertie8  of  concert-rooms ;  and  the  distnbntioo 
of  musics!  iastraaMBts  into  classes.  With  sboiv 
sightedness  characteristic  at  f>neo  of  the  great??^ 
and  least  of  mortals,  he  thought  the  nolU>t 
iUag  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  new  imtm- 
ment  on  a  principle  before  unknown.   To  th;-* 
object  he  liim.^elt '^aid  that  he  devoted  more  tiu;t, 
trtrable  and  mom  v,  than  to  his  great  scientific 
resparclu-.s.    Tlie  rej*ult  w.is  fir>t  an  inj^tnmiHil 
which  liL'  cvlhil  Kuphon,  which  can»i»tcd  ciiietiv 
of  small  cylinders  of  glass  of  the  thickness  of  s 
pei^  which  were  set  in  vibration  by  the  moistened 
fingo*.    This  he  afterwards  developed  mto  sn 
instrument  which  he  called  the  Clavi-cjUcder. 
and  lo(.)ked  U|ion  as  the  practical  application  of 
his  discoveries,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  In  *bnn 
it  was  like  a  square  pianoforte,  and  comprised 
four  and  a  half  octaves.  Tlie  .sound  was  produceil 
by  friction  from  a  single  ^da^s  cylinder  connected 
with  internal  nmoihiner}',  l^y  wliich  the  differences 
of  the  notes  were  produced.     Its  advantages 
were  uaid  to  be  the  power  of  prolom^ing  soobd 
and  obtaining  'creeocoido'  and  '  diminueoido' at 
pleasure.    AAer  1802,  when  he  publisbsd  hit 
*  Ttaatise  on  Acoustics,'  be  travelled  in  variMi 
parts  of  Europe  taking  his  clavi-cylindcr  witli 
him,  and  leoturiqg  upon  it  and  on  aconstics.  in 
Pari^  in  t8o8,  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleoa 
by  Lajilaco.     Tim  Emperor  with  clianwteristic 
aj^reciaUon  of  his  importanoe  »ve  him  6ow 
ttMies,  and  derired  him  to  hatra  us  great  wnk 
tran.slated  into  Frcmdi,  for  tlio  benefit  of  thf" 
nation.    This  work  he  underto<^  himself,  and 
in  1809  it  was  published  with  a  short  aal»' 
bio_'-i-aphy  prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Xapleon. 
After  this  he  resumed  his  travels  and  lectures 
for  some  yean.   His  labcon  in  arienosk  wari^ 
but  not  exclnsivt-'ly  dovoted  to  a4:oiif>tics,  c™- 
tinued  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1837. 

The  followinf^  ih  a  list  of  his  more  important 
works  in  connection  with  acoustics,  in  the  onlfr 
of  their  appearanoa. 

1.  EntdaekiMKO  fiber  dU  Tbeo- 1  A«*  OoaienimM  mi  DbMabvM 
rt*  dn  KIUCM.  1787.  im  (?) 

2.  L'eb«r  dl«  UUtp-ntOn*  dMr         .V»<!hr1<:ht    rtm  dcS 
6a]te.   1792.  CTlinJrr.  citini  n<;u,'<<faailSi>  ^ 

S.  Ccbcr      die      lonattadlnai  UuuufKtc.  lr««iT) 
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Mm.  17V7. 

«.  r«b«r  dte  TOne  «tner  VtMe  lo 
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7.  Kbw  MM  Art  dto  Owciiwln- 
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CHOICE  OF  HEilOULES. 

CHOICE  OF  HERCULES,  THE,  a  'musical 
nteriode '  for  eoloe  and  cboruii ;  the  words  from 
8|MiiMr''R  Polymetia;  the  mvu&o  by  Handel, 
ptftlj  adapted  from  his  Alcettes.  Autograph 
in  Backingham  Palace — begun  June  28,  1750, 
bashed  July  5,  1750;  but  last  chorus  added 
afterwirdfl.  Kradnoed  «t  OotokI  Gardn,  Harch 
1,1751.  [G.] 

CflOJLB,  often  pronounced  Quxm  The  part  of 
dednefa  cut  of  the  naye,  in  wUdi  the  aervioes 

Kt  celebrated.  Tbe  term  is  now  almost  restricted 
to  cathedrals  and  abbej  churches,  'chancel' 
Uaag  osed  for  the  same  part  of  an  ordinary 
cfauitii.  'Choir*  is  also  used  for  the  singers  in 
cbcrclie*  of  all  kinds  ;  and  for  the  portions  into 
vLicb,  a  chorua  i«»  divided  when  the  compu^itiun 
it  written  for  two,  tiivee^  or  aaj  oUiar  number 
w 'choirs.'  [G.] 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  The  name  given  to  the 
nnsll  ar^aii  which,  iu  catht-tlral  and  other  churches, 
naeA  to  hang  suspended  in  frout  and  below  tho 
lifger  or  Great  Organ.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  employment  to  accompany  the  vocal  choir  in 
ths  (AmC  jwrtions  of  the  Choral  Service  except 
tbe  parts  marked  '  Full,*  and  the  '  Glorias,*  which 
nauaUy  supported  by  the  'Loud  Oiigan'  as 
ttvw  Mraetimea  called.  The  dioir  oi^gan  was 
generally  of  verj'  spriyhtly  tone  however  small  it 
mi^bt  be;  one  of  three  stops  only  not  unfre- 
^tlj  coosisdng  of  tiM  following  oombinntian — 
Si  i  f^l  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth. 

i^atber  Smith's  choir  oi^n  at  St.  Paul's 
Crtbsdrsl  (1694-7),  the  most  complete  he  ever 
bad  the  following  eight  stops : — Stopped 
fts|>sson  ( W.Kxll,  Principal,  Flute  (Metal),  Geins- 
iwB  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Mixture  111  ranks, 
(>mona  (through).  V<kk  hnmana  (through). 

'?:nce  the  development  of  the  swell  or^^an 
vr^^iLm  ihe  last     years,  the  choir  organ  has  bad 

yield  its  posttion  to  its  mora  nitraetive  rival 
^  'second'  manual,  and  now  ocrripi  ^a  the 
pUce  of  '  third.'  It  is  nevertheless  of  so  useful 
ukd  conv«ai«Bl  »  natm  tlint  it  cannot  bo 
'^tted  without  iti  tthwum  being  Oonstantl  v  felt. 
iCauB  Oboam.]  [E.J.  it.] 

CHOPIN,  FBA500I8  FnxDBBio*  was  bom 
Harch  I.  1809  (not  1810,  aft  bM  been  fro> 

icentlv  rtate<l  and  even  inscribed  on  his  tomb- 
fooe\  at  ZeU  Zowa  Wola,  a  village  aix  miles 
""B  Warsaw,  In  Poland ;  died  at  ftrb,  Oet.  17. 

■'^49.  ;in<I  was  burio<l  at  the  cemt^tery  of  the 
^^U>(^haise,  between  the  graves  of  Cherublni 
>ad  BeOitti.  Robert  Sditmiann,  when  reviewing 
Uiopin's  PreliKles  for  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr 
•Miik,'  in  1839,  called  him  'the  boldest  and 
f'Wiisit  poetic  spirit  of  the  times  1'  (Ges. 
"^ftcn,  iii.  12  2)  ;  he  might  have  added  with 
»t  leart  equal  truth,  nrA  in  the  face  of  all  con- 
^pwary  opposition,  tiiat  < 'hopin  was  a  legiti- 
mately trained  musician  of  quite  exceptional 
auailtneots.  a  pianist  of  th'  rrry  first  order, 
a  writer  for  the  pianoforte  preeounent 
berood  comparison — •  great  maater  of  ttylo. 
*  fs*!iaal'nu'  melorlist,  as  well  a  riost  origi- 
0^  manipolator  of  ptiissant  and  rehned  rhythm 
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and  harmony.  As  he  preferred  forms  in  which 
some  sort  of  rh}thmio  and  melodic  type  is  pre- 
scribed at  the  outset,  —  such  as  the  Alazurku, 
Polonaise,  Valse,  Bolero,  Tarantelle,  &c,  lie 
virtuaUy  eict  himself  the  task  of  sa^-iii-.,'  thf^  namo 
sort  uf  thing  again  and  again;  yet  iie  appears 
truly  inexhaustible.  Each  Eiade,  Prelnde,  Jm- 
I)romptu,  Scherzo,  Ballade,  presents  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  nut  pointed  out  before ;  each 
has  11  rauon  d'itre  of  its  own.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  \\hich  pertain  to  the  pieces 
written  in  his  teeni^  thought  and  form,  matter 
and  manner,  ahadea  of  emotion  and  shades  of 
style,  blend  perfectly.  Like  a  magician  he  ap- 
pears possessed  of  the  secret  to  transmate  and 
tran.'tfigure  whatever  he  tonehea  into  aome 
A\  I  ird  crystal,  convincing  in  its  conformation* 
tranapareot  in  its  eccentricity,  of  which  no 
dupBoate  »  possible,  no  imitation  desirable. 
Ha  was  a  great  inventor,  not  only  as  regards 
the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  but 
as  regards  music  per  ifc,  as  rcgarda  composi- 
tion. He  spoko  of  now  things  well  worth 
hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  eayin?  such 
things.  The  emotional  materials  he  em  bodies 
am  not  of  the  reiy  highaat ;  hia  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  subliTnr-  n-nuld,  and  Ihh  in- 
tellect was  not  of  the  profuundest ;  his  bias  was 
romantie  and  sentimental  rather  than  henrfe 
or  natre — but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic, 
he  invariably  makes  amends  by  the  exquisite 
refinement  m  his  diotion.  He  is  moat  eaiefol 
to  avoid  raelo<li<  ,  r]  ythmic,  or  harmonic  eoiii- 
monphMsea:  a  vulgar  melody  or  a  halting  rhythm 
seem  to  have  Men  inatinctiTely  revolting  to 
In'm  ;  and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strove 
BO  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of  his  last 
pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot  the 
mark,  and  lo  hsve  aabtiliied  hia  pngieamona 
into  t'Tsenew. 

The  iist  of  his  works  extends  only  up  to 
op.  74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  vo- 
lumes Chopin  is  •certainly  not  formidable,  yet 
his  publiuhed  pieces  reprei^jnt  an  immen>e 
amonnt  of  care  and  labour.  With  regard  to 
rare  mu^'ical  value,  originality  and  perfection 
of  style,  the  solo  pieces  might  be  cuaased  as 
fUlowa :  —  Etudes  and  Prnndea ;  Hainzlcaa 
and  Polonaises ;  Ballades  and  Schcrzi  ;  Noc- 
turnes and  Valses;  etc.  The  two  concertos  are 
highly  intensting  as  fiv  aa  the  treatment  of 
the  solo  pact  ia  conoame^  baft  the  oveheatra^oo 
is  poor. 

During  Chopin's  lifetime  it  aeema  to  have 
been  a  fixed  notion  with  the  generality  of  musi- 
cians that  he  was  a  sort  of  inspired  amateur, 
who  could  not  be  classed  with  professional 
academically  trained  musicians.  Liszt's  singular 
and  clever  essay,  'Frederic  Cliopin,'  did  not 
mend  matters  much — for  Li&zt  too,  though  he 
of  all  men  Icnew  beet  hom  enunent  a  musician 
Chopin  was,  chose  to  accent  the  poetical,  ro- 
mantic aide  of  his  individuality.  Liszt  was, 
m<M«over,  led  into  emwa  of  &et  hf  ^  |Minctty^ 
of  authentic  Ho;,rniphical  materials.  Tlic  truth 
about  Chopin's  birth,  family*  health,  chMacter. 
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fnendships,  early  ti  aining,  and  the  dawn  uf  his 
caner  aa  •  player  and  oompoaer,  waa  not  known 

till  tho  publication  of  Moritz  Karasowski^s  re- 
cent and  trustworthy  bio^phy  (Dr^en  1^77$ 
Biea).  A  Polish  emigrant,  '(Snymala.*  who 
was  amnncrst  CTiojjin's  early  acquaintances  at 
Paris-,  seems  answerable  for  the  various  mis- 
statenivnts  in  tho  oontemporary  Dictionarits, 
and  in  Liszt's  OMsay.  The  a«sertinii  for  in- 
stance th^  Frinoe  Radziwill,  the  cum(>oi»&r  of 
tolerable  mnrie  to  Goethe's  'Faust,'  had  de- 
frayed  the  erppn^es  of  Cliopin's  schonHni,',  is  as 
much  without  fuuudatiun  as  the  scntiuieiital 
talk  about  Chopin's  extreme  feeblenetw  and 
oniitir.'iouH  ill  lualih.  liotli  Liszt,  and  Geor^re 
i>;md  I  in  her  memoirs),  chose  to  paint  Chopin  as 
a  feeble  youth  continuaHy  at  death's  door,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moonshine  and  senti  mcntarity. 
Tho  truth  was  quite  the  reverse.  IIu  was  not 
a  robust  person,  but  he  didnoi  know  a  moment's 
illness  before  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  germs  of  bronchitis  and  consumption  deve- 
loped rapidly  un<1cr  the  Into  houn  nad  axdte- 
ment  of  Parisian  life. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  fresh  and  lively, 
ready  tor  all  kinds  of  fun  and  frolic,  a  good 
mimic  and  caricatuxiit,  and  quite  strong  enough 
to  stnad  Ion?  jounMys  in  rough  German  stage- 
coaches. There  are  records  of  his  \i.sit.H  to 
Uerlin,  Dresden,  Dantzig,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  &c., 
ere  he  wae  twenty.  NicoUu  Chopin,  hie  Mber, 
a  Frcnrlunan  by  birth  and  extractiim,  a  native 
of  Nancy,  came  to  Warsaw  m  n  private  tutor. 
He  became  profeeBor  at  the  Lyo6e  of  Wareaw, 
and  kept  a  select  private  school  of  bin  own, 
where  young  men  of  good  £amiUe8  were  bruugitt 
lip.  together  with  his  son  FMierie.  The  mother, 
Justine  Kryzanowska,  was  of  a  pnre  Polish 
fiuuily,  and  aeons  to  have  transmitted  to  her 
■on  tlM  peoaliar  aenaitiTeaeM  of  her  SdnTonio 
temperament.  In  1818,  when  barely  nine, 
Frederic  plaved  »  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and 
improvised  in  puUie.  His  firrt,  wj  early 
compositions,  were  dances:  Polonaises,  Mazur- 
kas, and  Valses.  A  native  of  J^obemia,  Zwyny, 
and  a  learned  German,  Joseph  Eisner,  diveetor 
of  the  school  of  music  at  Warsaw,  composer  of 
much  mediocre  church  music,  See,  a  sound  mu- 
fiician,  and  it  is  always  said  a  devoted  student  of 
Bach  (i.e.  of  what  little  wan  tlieu  ami  there 
known  of  Bach),  were  his  masters  and  subse- 
quently his  friends.  At  nineteen,  a  finished 
virtuoso,  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  ci'iiteui- 
poraries  except  Liszt,  Chopin  started  witli  h'n 
two  oonoertoe  and  some  miner  l^eoes,  vift  Vienna 
and  Munich,  w]u;re  lie  j^ave  concerts,  for  Paris, 
ostensibly  ou  his  way  to  England.  But  he 
settled  in  Pkris,  and  rarc^ly  stirred  from  thence. 
He  nsf^l  to  say  that  his  life  cun.si:sted  of  an 
epiHode,  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
end.  The  episode  was  this :  at  Liszt's  instiga- 
tion, in  l^^O,  he  made  the  aci(uaintan(e  of 
Madame  George  Sand,  and  was  conii'letely  fasci- 
nated and  absorbed.  In  the  autumn  of  38, 
when  he  had  begun  Kuffer  from  bronchitid, 
Madame  Sand  took  him  lu  Majorca,  wltere  they 


,  spent  the  winter,  and  where  she  nuned  and 
I  loved  him.  for  whidi  Idndness  he  ww  prafbse  is 

:  esqiresidnTi.s  of  iimtitiide  t"'  the  end  of  h;-!  da\'B. 
j  Soon  after  their  return  to  Paris  she  put  iEtim 
I  into  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  her  novelii 
'Lucrezia  Floriani.'  undt  r  thr-  name  of  PriaoS 
Karol,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  higbflown.  eon* 
Kiimptive,  and  exasperating  nuisance,  and  laft 
him  after  some  eight  years  of  sentimental  xne- 
nities  to  ii'm  eoogh  and  his  piauo.  lUrriog 
'  a  couple  of  '  .short  visits  to  England,  and  one 
to  Scotland  shortly  bef  Te  his  death  in  40.  h<; 
lived  a  retired  yet  tar  from  i^uiet  life  in  I'Aris, 
I  giving  lessons,  practising,  and  at  intervals  com- 
posing'— the  t.j>o;le.l  child  "f  •\  ^rn  jl  cirelo  of 
I  sympathiiang  adniircrd.     But  il  was  no  ijg- 
;  noble  retirement,  as  the  names  of  some  of  his 
I  Parisian  friends,  such  as  IJszt  and  Beriiost, 
i  Balzac  and  Bellini.  Adulph  Nourrit  and  Heine. 
I  Ernst,  DelaoniXt  and  MeyflriMer*  snffldesitiy 
j  attest. 

Chopin's  works  include  2  Concertos  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra ;  i  Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings ; 
a  Duos  for  Piano  and  Cello.    For  Piano  Solo  j 
Sonatas;  27  Etudes;  52  Mazurkas;  25  Prs- 
'  ludoK ;    19  Nr>ctume8;   13  Waltzes;  12  PoI'> 
I  naises;  ^  Kondos:  4  Scherzos;   4  BalLides; 
I  4  Flantidsies;  3  BoeosBaiSBs;  4  Impn>iuptas; 

4  sets  of  ^'^l^ations ;  a  lUrcarole;  a  IVn-eus*; 
I  a  Krakoviak;  a  Bolero;  a  Tanntella;  a  Funoal 
I  Mai^ ;  an  Allegro  de  oonoert.  also  a  Bondesa 
for  3  Pianos,  .and  16  Poli.sh  >oii^'s,  in  :ill  74  nuin- 
bcred  and  7  unnumbered  workgj  By  fax  the 
best  edition  is  Oarl  Klindwnvth*%  pnUiahsa  st 
Moscow.  Tliere  18  a  Tlu  iii.-itio  Ontsl^gue.  pob- 
lislied  by  Breitkopf  .V  Hitrtel.  T>.] 

CliORAGUS.  A  titular  fuuctionarj-  lu  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  derives  bis  name  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  (xopa-y^).  lu  tho  year  1O26,  Dr.  William 
Ht^ather,  desirous  to  ensure  the  study  and  practice 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  establislied  the 
offices  of  Professor,  Choragus,  and  Corj-phsus,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipends.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  to  give  instruction  in  the  tbeorf  0^ 
music ,  the  Clionigu&  and  the  Coryphaeus  were  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week,'  say  the 
ordinances  of  i)r.  Heathor,  '  is  the  Clioragiis  to 
present  himself  in  the  Music  School  and  oMidaet 
tlie  pr^tice,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  sQ 
who  may  choose  to  attend.'  Theiustnunentstobe 
used  by  the  students  at  these  performances  wers 
furnished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  bcnefiutton>. . 
provision  wa»  made  for  obtaining  treble  voicei^ 
and  everything  requisite  to  the  regular  and  pftfr' 
;  tical  cultivation  of  nniific  as  one  of  the  academic 
studies  appeared  to  have  been  devised.  Yet  Dr. 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  misgi  vings  as  toihs 
future  of  his  institutions,  for  ho  eri.aeis  that  'if  *o 
one  shall  att^id  the  meetings  in  the  Music  School, 
then  the  Choragos  himself  shall  eing^  with  two 
boy.**  for  at  least  an  hour.'  Little  as  l  )r.  Heathrr 
svsked  uf  posterity,  he  obtained  still  less.  The 

'  One  of  U)«*»        ilirrlns-  th<-  ItfrolwtSi.in  uf  'IS.   He  p^fCMSMB' 

crrts  In  Londoti,  iit  the  liuii-<-<  (if  Mr.  ~^ArtnrN  aD<l  Lont  ASHSS^ 

.  •■d(lta}«d•tUttUdhAUMUl•roUabI3«alin^ut«m)wr. 
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pncticea  cease*!  ;  the  instruments  were  dispersed, 
lod  their  remnant  finally  broken  op  by  the  au- 
AontiM  M  old  ItnnW;  and  no  Chonigtui  has 
either  conducted  or  eung  in  the  Music  School 
vithb  the  mmory  of  man.  The  history  of  this 
well  meant  endowment  may  point  either  to  the 
indiSereQce  ami  luiflmanagement  of  a  University, 
or  to  the  doubtful  vitality  of  oflRcial  attemptfi 
to  foster  a  free  art.  Of  late  years  the  Chom^us 
hai  been  charged,  along  with  the  Prof^or,  with 
tb?  condHct  of  the  exair  in  ;tion8  for  musieal  il©- 
gree».  Tha  molumenttt  ot  the  o£Elce,  derived  in 
from  ih0  abom-BMBtiQind  endowment,  in 
\viri  from  fees  paid  on  ejcamilMtioOf  amomit  in 
alJ  to  sn  insigTiificant  tot;d.  [C.  A.  F.] 

CHORALE  (^Ger.  Choral,  and  Co  rale),  n  serial 
chortl  iiong  (cantiia  ch  r:iii^)  which  may  aTinost 
be  saiWWicluuu  cvLllTtiively  tU  Lhu  D'.'^lPIned  ' 
chiiivh  of  Gemi.inv.   in  which  it  oriyiuat^.  ' 
Lather  intro«lii         ■  ■  idai  deaieilk  UlUk  Wor-  ] 
»hip  by  writlTl^  liyrn'nfi'TTi  lllti  runiiiL'lirif'  and 

^petl  to  tlM  people  Ul  ■  Mil  and  more  lively  I 

^Dte  than  tho  old-fashioned  unrhythinic  church 
music.  The  effeoi  was  as  great  (with  all  duo 
t^V^  to  tho  diflhrent  quality  of  the  lerer)  aa 
lie  ilaTMillalsc  in  France  or  Lillibullero  in  Eng- 
UudjOrAuber'aMasanieUo  and  the  Braban^onne 
m  Biiunli ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  tiiat  no 
uu%nijicant  share  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
aew  ideas  was  owing"  to  these  inspiriting  and 
ycwws  hymns,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  the  ' 
r  irts  of  (bo  enthttsiastic  and  earnest  men  of  \ 
whom  Lather  was  the  chief.     The  movement  ' 
paised  rapidly  over  Germany,  and  produced  iu  a  | 
i'hort  time  a  literatim  of  sacred  hvimnB  and  , 
tuaes  which  cannot  be  surpasBcd  for  di^aiity  and 
lUDpb  devotional  earnestness.    Luther  and  his 
Mead  Waltlur  broo^t  ont  a  ooQection  at  Erfurt 

n  Mi^,  which  was  called  tho  'Enchiridion,'  or 
1^  book.  Though  not  absolutely  the  first,  it 
m  llMmoBt  hnfMrtant  eariiy  otdleetion,  and  had 
»  preface  by  Luther  liitnself  A  j,'reat  number 
of  o(dleotioos  mpeared  about  the  aame  time  in 
nrioug  parte  of  Gennany,  and  ocmtinned  to  ap- 
wsxT  till  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  when, 
fnoi  political  as  well  as  religious  circumstances, 
tka  itnam  of  production  became  sluggish,  and 
An  dMillj  stopped  altogether. 

The  potirces  of  tho  chorales  were  various  ; 
^reat  numbers  were  original,  but  many  were 
>^H*^  from  the  old  chureh  toma,  and  some 
were  from  altogether  secrdar  fsourccf.  For  in- 
stance, the  chorale  '  Der  Du  biat  drei '  ia  from  tho 
kncient  '0  beata  Ixix  Trinitatis';  and  'Allein 
Gott  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr,*  which  Mendelssohn 
uses  in  a  modified  form  in  '  St.  Paul,*  is  also 
'■'^  npon  »  hymn  of  the  Boiman  dimoh.  On 
■  '-tlitr  hand  '  Ilerr  Cliriat  der  eiulg'  Gott's 
N>bn'  is  taken  from  a  secular  tune  '  Ich  hort'  ein 
I'^inlaitt  kUn^n' ;  and  'Henlidi  thnt  mioh  tot- 
^>R,'>-n.'  which  app-ars  several  times  in  Bach's 
'Matthaus-Paseion* — for  instance  to  the  words 
'0  Haapt  Toll  Blot  nnd  Wunden'— is  taken 
frv/Di  a  secular  tune  '  Mein  Gemuth  ist  mir 
vsnrifxet.'  Of  nuw;  oC  thorn  it  is  diflteolt  to  fix 
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the  oriijin.  That  generally  known  in  En|.rland 
as  Luther's  Hymn  (£s  ist  gewisslich)  cannot  with 
probability  bo  attributed  to  him ;  but  there  seona 
no  doubt  that  the  famous '  Ein'  feste  Burg,*  which 
Meyerbeer  took  as  the  text  of  'The  Hucrue- 
nots,'  and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Reformation 
Symphony,  Wagner  in  his  '  Kaiser  Marsch,*  and 
Jiach  in  various  ways  in  his  Cantata  t^)  tho 
same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  reformer. 
The  most  prolific  composer  of  ehotmlea  was 
Johann  Criiger,  who  was  bom  some  time  after 
Luther's  d&ath.  One  of  his,  'Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,*  is  beet  known  in  England  from  ita  uae 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  '  Lobge^sang.' 

The  chorale  which  Menilelssohn  uses  in  '  St. 
Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is  by  Georg 
Neuinark,  who  also  wrote  tho  original  words 
to  it.  In  the  prefiftce  to  Bennett  and  Gold- 
■danidt*s  'Choiafo-book  for  EngUmd*  this  tune 
is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  tliat  in  tho 
course  of  a  century  after  its  first  appearanoe  no 
lees  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

A  very  famous  collection  of  tunes  was  pub* 
lished  in  Paris  in  1 565  by  Claude  Coudimel. 
Moet  ot  liiciiO  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
German  coUeotioQs,  and  became  naturalised. 
Among  them  was  the  tune  known  in  England  as 
the  '  Old  Hundredth.'  Its  first  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  French  traD^latiou  of  the 
Psalms  with  m  i  4c  by  Marut  and  Beza,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1563.  Many  of  the  tunea 
in  Goodimel'a  ooUoetion  ^raro  from  secular 
sources. 

The  custom  of  accompanying  ohorales  on  the 
organ,  and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 

called  figured  chorales,  caut>ed  great  ptride.s  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coon* 
terpoint,  and  also  in  the  art  of  playing  fho 
orgiui ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th 
century  Germany  possessed  the  finest  school  of 
organists  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  be 
smpaawd  in  modem  times.  [0.H,.  H.P.j 

CHORAL  FANTASIA.  A  composition  of 
Beethoven's  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  for  piano  solo, 
orbhestm,  solo  quartet  and  eborus.  It  is  in  two 
sections — an 'Adagio'  and  a  'Finale,  Alhgro.* 
The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation;  indeed  it  was  actually  extem- 
porised by  Beethoven  at  the  first  periormanoe, 
and  not  written  down  till  long  after.  The  Or- 
chestra then  joins,  and  the  Finale  is  founded  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's— 
'Gegenliobe' — being  tho  second  pnrt  of  'Seiif/.er 
eines  Ungeliebteu'  (1795) — lirst-,  vatiiitiouji  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  Allegro ;  then  an  Adagio ; 
then  a  Marcta,  assai  vivaos;  an*l  histly.  an  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  chorus  sing 
I  tho  air  to  words  bgr  Knflher  in  pisiao  of  maiio. 
The  form  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  interest  from 
its  being  a  preounor  of  the  Cbanl  Symphony. 
In  both  tho  hnalca  are  variations  ;  the  themes  of 
the  two  are  strikingly  sUike ;  certain  passages  in 
the  vocal  part  of  the  Fantasia  predict  ^ose  in 
the  Symphony  (compare  '  und  Kraft  vermiihlen ' 
with  *11bennStenienselt');  and  UmHy,  there  is 
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the  fact  that  BeethoTen  sp<^ii  of  the  finale  of 
ibe  Symphony  m  'in  the  wtne  style  as  the  Fan- 
tasia but  far  more  ext*  ndei! '  (Letter  to  Probst, 
March  lo,  1824).  It  wm  firrt  performed  by 
Beethoven  hiim<  lf,  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien. 
Dec.  23.  1808;  published  July  181 1  ;  tle<licat<Kl 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Its  tint  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonic  proiinttnitnea  it  Hay  8,  1843 — 
repeated  on  2  2111!  —  ytrs.  An.lerson  pianist  both 
times.  Skoichtiii  for  the  Fuutasia  are  said  to 
0xi*t  aa  early  as  iSoo,  with  thoie  for  the  6 
Qnartcts  (op.  and  the  C  minor  Symphony 
(Thayer,  Cliron.  Yerzeichuiiui,  no.  1 43).  [G.J 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  BOCIETT.  The 

members  of  this  amateur  tn>cioty  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  IUmwu  for  the  practice  of 
eoneerted  toeal  and  inatrnmeiital  mtnio.  In 
1837  Mr.  DaiiJo  was  the  leader,  Mr.  IIoMernc-^B 
the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bevington  the  organist. 
The  prograuuiiea  nraaUy  incliided  »  glee  or 

IiiaJrigal  with  lyil^lllOllii^  OWtUie%  and  T0c:d 
solos.  PJ.M.] 

CHORAL  HARMOITISTS*  80CIETT.  An 
aMooiation  of  amateurs  devoted  to  the  performAnco 
of  great  cbor.il  works  with  ercheitral  acoompani- 
ments ;  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  Ixnidoii 
Hotel.  Bridge  ^treet.  Blackfriars,  Jan.  2.  1833, 
and  the  subiequent  ones  at  the  Ix>ndon  Tavera 
mitil  the  laat  Conoert,  April  4,  1851.  twdve 
iiiontlus  after  which  the  .Stjciety  was  di^soived. 
It  had  a  full  band  (containing,  in  1838, 14  violins, 
6  vioSaa,  3  eetloe,  3  basaee.  with  complete  wind) 
niul  chorus.  The  solo  singers  w«fre  prufossionals — 
Clara  Novellob  Mias  Birch.  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Novcfllo,  ete.  Ita  oondneton  weow  M earn. 
V.  Novello,  Lucas,  Neate,  and  Weslrop ;  leader 
Mr.  Dando.  The  programmes  were  exceUeak 
Among  the  works  performed  were  Beethoven's 
MasB  in  D  (April  i,  18.^0.  and  again  April  i, 
1844),  Haydn's  Seasons,  MendeLsmhn's  Walpur- 
gisnight,  etc. 

The  Clionil  TTarmonists  were  a  secession  ^m 
the  City  of  Londok  Classical  Haiuiqkists, 
who  hdd  their  fint  meeting  April  6,  1831, 
and  met  alternately  at  Fam's  music  shop, 
j'Z  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Hum  Tavern,  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Mr.  T.  H.  Severn  was  oondiiotor, 
and  Mr.  Dando  leader,  and  the  .■»cconipaninient« 
Were  arranged  for  a  septet  string  band.  Among 
the  principal  works  thus  given  were — Obercm, 
Fpohr's  Mass  in  C  minor,  and  '  Letzten  Dinge,' 
a  selection  from  Moxart's  Idumeneo,  eto.  llie 
name  *  City  of  Loaidcm*  was  inteBided  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Classical  HARMo^nars,  a  rtill  older 
society,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Stataad,  of  which  Mr. Griffin  and  Mr.  Y.  Kovello 
were  conductors.  [CM  ] 

CHOKAL  SYMPHONY.  The  oidiuary 
English  tiHe  for  Beetitoven^s  9th  SymphoTiy 
(oji.  125')  in  T)  minor,  the  Finale  of  which  is  a 
chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chonis.  Fr. 
'Syn)|ih<mie  avee  Choeoni.'  Beethoven's  own 
title  us  'Sinfnnie  nut  Schlu.s.s-rhor  iil<er  Schil- 
ler's Ode  An  die  Freude.'  The  idea  of  com- 
^omag  Sdiilkra  Ode  to  Joj  'vene  bj  verse/ 


occurred  to  B^jethoven  as  early  as  179a  (see 
p.  i(}6n)  ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  music  to  Hat 
that  da;«.  In  I  Si  I  we  find  a  sketch  for  aa 
•  Ou\  erture  Schiller,'  with  the  opening  words  of 
the  ode  Ket  to  notes  (Thayer,  Chr.  Ven.  ne.  138), 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  has  been  discovered 
till  183a.  Tbe  first  allusion  to  the  Symphony 
in  I)  minor  is  as  the  tMrd  of  three  which  he  pro- 
jected while  writing  nos.  7  and  8  in  181 3  (p.  186 
b).  The  fiivt  practical  beginning  was  made  in 
181  7,  wlien  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
and  tbe  Scherw  are  foond  i&  the  sketch-booka 
The  Finale  was  setUed  to  be  tAmni,  bnt  Mai' 
ler's  Ode  is  not  n;uned  till  after  the  n  viv.-vl  f 
Fidelio,  in  Nov.  iSaa.  It  then  appears  in  the 
sketdi-booln.  After  Inventing  with  faifinite 
pains  and  repetitions  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  had  to  b« 
(lisoovwed  of  oonnecting  them  with  the  thras 
prcce  lini^  movementH.  The  ta.«k  was  one  of  \  iry 
^reat  dilficulty.  The  first  solution  of  it  was  to 
niake  the  basa  voiee  ring  a  redtative,  'Lst  as 
sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  J^ohiller  '  Tl  is 
was  afierwai^ds  changed  to  '  U  friends  not  then 
tones  *  («.  e.  not  the  tramendotts  diseords  of  ths 
I'rexto  3-4 — wliich  follows  the  Ad.i^io — anrj  ■■4 
the  Allegro  assai), '  Let  us  sing  something  plea- 
BMiter  aim  fbUsr  of  Joy,*  and  this  is  immrfiatdy 
followed  by  the  Choris  '  Frende,  Freu  k.'  The 
whole  of  this  process  of  hesitation  and  invention 
and  final  soeoess  is  depicted  in  tiio  most  mnuf 
takeable  manner  in  the  music  which  now  inter- 
venes between  the  Adagio  and  the  choral  portioa 
of  the  wofk,  to  wUeh  the  rsadar  mnst  be  fa* 
ferred. 

The  Symphony  was  commissiuued  hy  the  Pliil- 
harmooie  Society  i  Nov.  10, 1832  ).  for  £50.  ani 
they  have  a  MS.  witli  an  autograph  in>crijitii>ij, 
'Grosjie  Sinfonie  gc«chriebcn  fur  dio  rLi;ii;ir- 
monische  Gesellschaft  in  London  von  L^i  iwi.^ 
van  Beethoven.*  But  it  was  perfcnnnl  in 
Vienna  long  before  it  reache<l  the  Socitty,  aai 
the  printed  noore  is  dedicated  (by  Beethoven')  to 
Frederic  William  HI,  Kiu^'  of  Prussia.  The 
autograph  uf  the  firtit  3  movements  is  at  Berlick 
with  a  oopj  of  the  Whole  oanAiUj  oocnctoi  bj 
Beethoven. 

The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Kindh 
nerthor  Theatre,  May  7,1834.  First  perforniana 
in  London,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Marcb 
3),  1835.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it  wSf 
played  twice,  in  1833  and  34,  half  at  the  beginniui' 
and  half  at  the  end  of  a  ooncert.  At  LeipsiK* 
on  March  6,  1836,  H  was  played  ftw  the 
)  aru  alone ;  <ha  oonduofeor  hftving  Dover  asen  the 

score !  l^'-] 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  oocuirenoe  ol 
several  mttsica]  sotrnds,  ptKludng  harmony,  socb 

na  the  'comnum  chord,  the  chord  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  dominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh,  0^ 
the  ninth,  etc,  eto.  [C.  H.  H.F.] 

OHORLET,  Hnnrr  TWtmmvL,  j«inisli«» 

author,  and  art  critic,  waa  Iwirn  Dec.  tf.  l*'^*- 
at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire.  Sprung  froo> 
an  old  LniMiAibi  laiivlf,  ha  had  n 
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eccentric  character,  and  an  erratic  iemperament, 
common  to  most  of  its  members,  whioh  accorded  | 
tUirilh  the  rigid  tenets  of  the  Society  of  ^fiends,  | 
to  which  they  lH.longed.  At  8  years  of  age  he  | 
lo6t  hia  UiiHeg,  and  ho  received  afterwards  a 
Mtuswliat  desoltoiy  edaoUion,  first  at  the  hands 
of  private  tutors,  and  than  lit  a  day-school  at 
St.  Helen's.  School,  however,  was  intolerable  to 
him.  At  an  early  age  ho  was  removed,  aud 
placed  in  a  nicrchaiit'a  office.  This  suited  him 
^  little.  The  only  approach  to  systematic  teach- 
ing' in  music  which  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  tiie 
LiverjMX)!  Philharmonic  Society.  It  soon  1)6- 
came  evident  that  nothing  like  executive  |>rofi- 
dsoey  «m  to  be  Atteaned  by  him,  tad  this  he 
bad  the  sense  to  perceive  and  acknowledge. 
Mhbc^  howoTer,  remained  his  leadins  peasion. 
fl«  freqtMnted  ell  ihe  perfomuuioes  witUn  readi; 
sod  his  notes  of  these  in  his  journal  bear  wittieb» 
to  dM  steady  growth  of  hia  judgment'  In  Sep- 
tanber  1830  lie  nude  bu  finl  apfMaranfle  in 
the  columns  of  the  'Atheiueimi/  and  shortly 
aft«  was  received  upon  its  staff.  He  then 
Mtded  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
t:x'  Atheusum  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  in  1S72.  The  work  entrusted  to  him  was 
very  varied,  and  shows  how  high  an  estimate  of 
hi*  ability  must  hftve  been  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  before  an  untri.-d  youth  could  have  been 
Kleck-<I  to  criticii»e  such  authors  as  Moore,  Lan* 
dor,  S>3uthey.  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Hemaai^  William  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson;  or  to  write 
tbe  obiUtaiy  notice  of  Coleridge.  In  all  this 
lie  aoquitted  biiaeelf  •^nirably,  but  mttiinll^ 
Dude  some  enemies,  partly  through  the  criti- 
aa&s  ni  other  writers  being  attributed  to  his 
pat  At  the  wme  time  be  attempted  oomposi- 
^"Q  in  other  branches  of  literature  —  novels, 
insane,  biographies,  and  poems.  Among  these 
wy  be  mentioned  *  Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town' 
(i^^4) ;  'Conti,  the  Discarded*  (1835)  ;  'Memo- 
risis  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  (1S36) ;  'The  Authors  of 
England'  (1838);  'The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the 
Coteries'  (1839);  'Music  and  Manners  in  France 
sod  North  Germany'  (I'^'p);  'Old  Love  and 
Kew  Fortun-j'  (1850),  a  hve  act  play  in  blank 
vrrse;  'Pomfret'(i845);  'The Lovelock* (1854); 
'Dudiess  Eleanour'  (i86(5).  He  dramatised  G. 
Ssnd's  '  L'Uscoau6»'  set  to  music  by  Benedict ; 
for  whom  also  b»  wioto  the  libretto  of  'Bed 
I^anL*  Bebidf-s  translating  many  foreign  libretti, 
wrote  the  origiiud  word  books  of  one  vewon 
'  tlie  'Amber  Witob'  (Wallace),  of  'White 
Msgic' (Biletta\  of  the  'May  Queen'  (Bennett), 
'Jadith*  and  'Holyrood'  (Leslie),  'St.  Cecilia' 
(Beaediot),  '.Sapphiro  KeeUaoe^  and  'Kenil 
^■wth'  (Suni\  iM  ,  and  words  for  many  songs  by 
Msjrsrfaeer,  Uoldschmidt,  Gounod,  SuUivan,  etc. 
He  will  be  best  remembered,  however,  as  a 
musical  critic.  Within  a  year  of  his  joining  the 
■*effolthe  'Athemt  um'  he  had  that  department 
•toforted  entirely  to  him,  which  he  did  not  give 
'^p  till  1S68.  His  two  published  works  which 
live  the  longest  are  those  which  contain 
the  ddiberate  expression  of  his  opinions  on  the 
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subject  of  music,  viz.  'Srodem  German  Music* 
(1854) — a  repahlication,  with  large  additions, 
if  ma  ftnaer  wotk  'Husie  and  MMmen* — vaA 

'Thirty  Years'  Musical  FveeollocUons *  (i86a). 
His  musical  ear  and  memory  were  remarkable, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  musical  works  was 
very  extensive.  He  qiared  no  paina  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training,  and  from 
first  to  hxat  was  conspicuous  fur  houesly  aud  in> 
t^rity.  Full  of  atitmg  prejudices,  yet  with 
the  highest  sense  of  honour,  he  frequently  criti- 
cised thoiio  whom  he  esteemed  more  soverely 
than  those  whom  he  disliked.  The  natural 
bias  of  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  towards  con- 
servatism in  art,  but  he  was  often  ready  to 
acknowledge  dawning  or  nnreoognised 
whose  claims  he  would  with  unwe.iried  jK-rtiu- 
acity  uxge  npon  the  public,  aa  in  the  cases  of 
Hnlukh,  SulliTaii,  and  Gonnod.  Straageet  of  all 
was  his  insensibility  to  the  mu^ic  of  Schumann. 
'Perhaps  genius  alone  fully  comprehends  genius,* 
says  Schumann,  and  genius  Chwley  had  not, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  day  of  Im  death  he 
remained  an  uncompromifnnj*  opponent  '>f  a 
niuHicIan  whose  merits  had  already  been  amply 
recognised  by  the  English  mudcal  public.  He 
was  still  tnore  strongly  opprxsed  to  recent  anrl  more 
'advautud'  Composers.  Of  MendelHsohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
enthusiasim  of  an  intimate  fi-iend.  Beside  his 
many  notices  in  the  Athemeum  and  in  the 
mnncal  worbs  already  mentioned,  be  oontribufed 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn  to  the  'Edinbiirg-h 
Heview '  (Jan.  1 862),  and  a  Pre£sce  to  Ladj  Wal- 
laee'straailfttioiieftheBeisebriefe.  intheaeoond 
volume  of  hia  letters  Mendelssohn  names  him 
more  than  once.  He  had,  indeed,  won  the  esteem 
and  fiiendabip  of  moet  of  tiie  diatiognlsbed  literary 
and  artistic  men  and  women  of  his  day,  and  '  it 
was  not  a  small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  who  felt,  at  the 
aanoimcemt-nt  of  hia  death,  Feb.  t6, 1873,  that 
an  acute  and  courM  c'enu.'?  critic,  a  genuine  if  in- 
complete artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable 
gentleman  bad  gone  to  bis  rest'  (See  'H.  F. 
Chorley,  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters, 
by  H.  G.  Hewlett.'  London,  1873).  [J.  M.j 
OHOBON,  Amunmi  Erninff^  bom  m 
Caen  October  3i,  X771,  died  at  Paris  June  29, 
1834.  He  was  a  good  scholar  Ixforo  becoming 
a  musician.  He  began  the  st  udy  of  music  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  leasons 
fix»m  Roze,  Boneei,  and  other  Italian  profegsors. 
Highly  gifted  by  nature,  ho  st.M>n  acquired 
great  knowledge  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
©very  branch  of  music,  and  puldished  his  'Prin- 
cipes  d'aooompagnement  des  dcoles  d*Italie' 
(Paris,  1804).  In  1808  he  gave  his  '  Prindpes  de 
conipi>sition  des  ecoles  d'ltalie*  (3  vols.),  in  which 
ho  introduced  gala's  practical  ezerdaea  on  fugue 
and  oomitorpoint.  HarpuTg*a  treatise  on  fvgae, 
many  exercises  from  Padri'  Sfartini's  'Esemplare,' 
and  a  new  system  of  harmony  of  his  own — ^a 
work  wbhsh  cost  blm  modi  time  and  money. 
He  next  became  a  music  publisher,  and  published 
many  hoe  works  of  the  Iwat  Italian  and  German 
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mMten.  In  oonjimotioik  with  F!»3roUe  he  thm 

urnliTtwk  the  publication  of  his  '  Dictionnaire 
dag  Miuicioiui'  (a  vol*.,  8vo.,  Pariii  iSiO"-!!). 
Though  dsTotad  to  hl«  tdtuMRo  tkudSes  and 
hampered  with  an  uaauccessful  buain— s  Pin  i  on 
oould  aot  nmat  the  temptation  of  tiyiog  his 
pow«n  M  *  eompoear,  and  gavo  to  tlw  pahlio 
'  La  Stititinclle,'  a  song  still  popular,  anil  intro- 
duced in  manj  French  plaja.  But  his  great 
whfloio  WM  hif  'fiitrodnetioii  h  T^twle  gftSrale  i 
ct  misnnrK^  de  la  Musiqne,*  a  mjn'tal  lxK>k, 
wtuch  he  left  unfinifthed,  because  hi«  ueoeseities 
obQged  Um  to  deroto  his  time  to  teaching  mosic 
and  to  accept  the  situatirm  nf  M>!r©cteur  de  la 
musique  duM  fStes  publii^uea'  trom  1812  to  the 
&11  of  Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Aca<luniie  royalo  de  Musique  (Opera)  in 
January  i^i6,  but  the  appointment  having  been 
rudely  revoked  in  181 7  he  founded  m  school  for 
the  study  of  music,  which  was  supported  by  the 
govemment  from  1S24  to  1830  under  the  title 
a  'Liatiitution  royale  de  Miuiqae  claarique  et 
rel!'_ri*'t!«e,'  but  declined  rn|  iflly  when  dcprive<l 
of  extemiil  aid.  Amount  Lhu  musiciaua  txlu- 
eated  by  Choron  ill  tins  lamous  school  we  shall 
mention  only  the  oompoaers  Di^tjich,  Monpou, 
Uoulanger-KuiiZi^,  G.  Dupre/^  ScuJu,  Jauitenue, 
and  Nicou -Choron ;  the  huly  Hingeis  C&an  No> 
Tello^  Roeine  Stolz,  and  H^bert-Mawiy. 

The  premature  death  of  Choron  may  be  at- 
tributed to  diaappointmenta  and  difficulties  after 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.  This  learned  musician 
and  Tory  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Maus  for 
three  voices,  a  Stalrnt  for  three  voices,  and  a 
number  of  h^mns,  pialm%  and  Tooal  pieoea  for 
the  «lia<oli ;  but  hie  beet  failm  to  fiyne^  after  the 
works  alreatly  mentioned,  are  his  trimslationH 
and  editions  of  Albreofataheiyer'e  works^  his 
'HMioda  oonoertaiite  de  Mnriiine  h  idurfenrs 
parties'  (Paris,  1S17),  his  '  ^T<.■th'xlo  de  Plain- 
Chanty'  his  'Manuel  oomplet  de  Musique  vocale 
et  inatramentala  on  E^cyclopodie  moricale/ 
which  wns  published  by  his  a^i^iiuLant  Adrion 
de  Ia  Fage  in  1836-38  (Parii^  6  vols,  and  a 
voli.  of  examnleB),  and  aeveral  other  didaetic 
treatif  which  wntributed  greatly  tn  improve 
the  dirtxjiion  of  musical  studies  in  Prauct;.  In 
&Bfcy  Obonm  nwy  be  considered  as  a  pedagogue 
of  genius,  and  ho  had  tho  credit  of  openinij  a 
new  field  to  French  musicians,  such  an  Fetis, 
G«o.  Keehter,  and  Adrien  de  La  Fage.  A  full 
list  of  his  essays,  titles,  and  prefaces  of  intended 
works,  reviiied  treatises  of  Italian,  German,  and 
Frencii  didactic  writers  would  be  too  long  for 
this  dictionary;  it  is  given  by  F<itis  in  a  remark- 
able article  on  Choron  in  his  '  Bi<^^phie  Uni* 
veneiDe.*  For  more  detailed  infimnation  the 
reader  may  be  rffrrred  to  that  work  nii-l  to  the 
*  Eloges'  of  (jauthier  ^Caen,  1845)  and  A.  de  h& 
Fage  (Farii,  1843).  Scudo,  in  his  'Critique  et 
Littf^rature  musioJes'  (Paris,  185a,  p.  333),  has 
given  a  vivid  pieture  of  Choron  as  director  of  hia 
school  of  mono.  Choron't  dnnrbaek  spears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  perBcverance,  .iti  i  a 
propeoiii^  to  forsake  his  plans  bcifore  he  had  1 

oaaied  laem  «nt.  Bat  he  emdaed  ft  ytaj  uie- 1 


tfd  bflwaoe  on  mnnoal  edooatian  in  France,  and 
trill  not  iooabftfiMgotlmtbara.  {<3^.Cl] 

CHOPTTS.   1 .  The  bo»ly  of  sinfjers  at  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  concert,  bv  whom  the  ohorueee  are  sung. 
9.  Gnnpoaitione  Intended  to  b«  sung  by  a 

considerable  b<xly  of  voices — not  like  glees*,  which 
are  written  for  a  single  voice  to  eaoh  part»  or 
like  part-songs,  which  may  be  eong  fttdminrenlly 
by  single  voices  or  l:ir_';t  r  lupu'  erB.  Choruses 
may  be  written  for  an/  number  of  parts,  from 
mi&en  (Bach,  No.  5.  in  'Xfai*  ftste  Bm^*; 
Mendelssohn,  parts  of  No.  7  in  '  Lauda  Sion') 
and  two  parts  (Haydn.  Credo  of  Mass  No.  3; 
MeiidelBBolin«  No.  a  of  95th  Pealm)  to  40  or  50 ; 
but  the  common  number  is  from  4118.  WmiAJ 
mostly  writes  for  4*  though  occaMoually,  at  in 
*  Acis  and  Oa]ate%*  ftr  5,  and.  In '  Israel  In  E^rpC* 
for  divided  int"!  two  choir*.  Tn  the  l.atu  r  ?!  iv^ 
of  the  lu-iliau  school,  Gabrielli,  Piti>ni,  etc.,  wxute 
masses  and  motets  for  as  many  as  10  and  ix 
choin  of  4  voices  each,  Tallia  left  a  chorus  in 
40  indfipendunt  parUi,  called  his  *  40'part  soQg.* 
Choruses  for  2  choin  are  called  double  choruaea; 
tliose  in  Handel's  'Israel  in  Egypt'  and  Bach's 
'Matthew  Passion'  are  the  finest  in  the  w<trid. 
The  two  choirs  answer  one  another,  and  the 
effect  is  iiuite  different  from  that  of  S  real  p^ts, 
such  as  Palejstrina's  '  ConliUjbor,'  '  Laudat**,'  or 
•Domine  in  virtute'  (see  De  Witt's  e<l.  ii.  I3t, 
otc.),  Gibbons's  '0  clap  your  hands,'  or  Mcti- 
delwohn's  '  ^V^len  Israel  out  of  Ktr>iit  came.' 
Handel  often  begins  with  maasive  ehonls  nnd 
plain  harmony,  and  then  goes  off  into  fugal 
treatment.  In  the  '  Darkness'  chorus  in  *  Israel,' 
he  introduces  choral  recitative ;  and  Mendelssohn 
does  something  rimilar  in  the  chorus  in  'St. 
Paul,'  •  Far  bettfrom  thypath.*  Tn  his  '  Kirdien 
Ciintaten'  P.-ich's  choru.ses  are  often  grounded 
on  a  chorale  worked  ammg  all  the  part%  or  ma>g 
by  one  of  them,  with  udependtatt  Imitilrnr 
cuunteqHiint  in  the  rest.  Bol  Ibr  time  Tlriotlai 
see  tho  article  FoBM. 

In  the  opera  the  choraa  has  ezieted  fttnn  tiie 
first,  aa  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  o|>era  l>ci,'an 
l\v  an  attemnt  to  imitate  the  form  «>f  i>reek 
]>hiy8,  in  whkui  the  ehonu  flQed  an  all-im(>ortaat 
part.  Till  Gluck's  time  the  chorus  wa«  nmged 
in  two  rows,  and  howevtf  stirring  the  words  or 
morio  they  betrayed  no  emotion,  itwaehewbo 
made  thein  ini.x  in  the  action  of  tho  piece.  Tn 
modem  operas  the  choruses  are  absolutely  real- 
iatle,  and  reprawntthe  peaiianta»  priaanei%  fidMN 
men,  et< .,  who  Ann  pazt  of  the  dramatk  fw^na 

of  tlic  pLiy.  [G.I 

CHOUQUET,  G08TAVK,  bom  at  Havre  April 
16,  1819,  haa  written  the  Tenae  ofa  great  many 

chonises  and  soni^  TTe  contributed  for  a  number 
of  years  to  '  La  Trance  muaicale,"  and  *  L'Art 
Musical*  still  giving  occasional  musioal  wtidaa 
to  '  Le  Menestrel'  and  tho  'Cazette  mnsicale'; 
but  ld&  chief  works  are  '  Ilistoire  de  la  Musique 
dramatique  en  France,  depuis  ses  engines  jusqalk 
nox  ji>tir<(,'  Paris,  1873,  and  '  Le  Musee  du  Con- 
servatoire national  de  Muiiique,'  Paris,  1^75,  two 

warita  cflBteiittug  «n0a$X  Yiewt  and  anob  in- 
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tanoatiaa.  M.  Chouqaet  ham  been  keeper  of  the 
maMnm  of  the  ConMnratoira  ■faiM  1871,  Mid  Iim 

made  large  additions  to  it.  [O.] 

CHRISMANN,  Fbarz  Xa  viib,  lecnlar  priert, 
eminent  organ-builder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
unknown.  He  worktii  chiefly  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Auatria  and  in  Stvri*.  Hia  aauM  first 
appean  ill  oomeetioB  wHin  ft  VMmiteF  orgu  ftt 
the  monastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Tjinz,  l)e^un 
in  1770,  bnt  left  unfinished  in  oonseouenoe  of  a 
qnaml  with  the  proToit.  Thofianewttii  organ 
spread  far  and  wide,  though  it  was  not  coinplc  ti  d 
till  1837.  He  also  built  otguia  at  the  abbey 
Sjptel^am-Pyhm,  asid  in  ilio  BenediefelM  mon- 

'tA  Admont,  both  organs  dostroved  by  fire. 
The  latter  he  considered  his  best  work.  Mo- 
mri  ud  Albredbtabeigw  were  present  in  1790 
althe  opening  of  an  organ  built  by  Chrismann  in 
the  dinich  of  Schottenfeld,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
hernia,  and  both  promovnoed  it  the  best  organ 
in  Vienna.  Though  little  known  it  is  still  in 
existence,  and  in  spite  of  itn  small  dimensions 
Ae  woffcinMiship  is  admirable,  pMrtieularly  the 
arnin;,'enu:'nt  and  vuicing  of  the  stops.  Chris- 
maun  died  in  bis  7otii  year,  May  20,  1 795,  when 
pgiged  upon  an  oigaa  for  the  church  of  the 
■Ball  town  of  Rottemnann  in  Styria,  wlu-rt-  there 
ii  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  date  and 
phee  of  his  dmA  ham  inly  noeatly  bocn  a^cer- 
tuaad.  [C.  F.  P.] 

CHRISTMANN,  Johann  Fbiedricii,  bom  at 
lAdwigsburg  1753.  died  there  i'Ji7;  Lutheran 
clergyman,  composer,  pianL«t,  flutint,  and  writer 
on  the  theotr  of  music.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Tfibingen,  and  In  1783  wan  appointed  minister  in 
his  native  I  <\\'n.  His  great  work  '  Elementarbuch 
der  Tonkunst'  is  in  two  parts  (Spire,  178a  and 
1790)  wfih  ft  book  of  ezMupIei.  H«  was  joint 
tdit-r  of  the  Spire  '  Mu-sikalinche  Zeitung' ;  in 
vhich  among  other  articles  of  interest  he  de- 
tded  a  plan  (Feb.  1 789)  for  a  general  DiotloDary 
of  mmric.  This  scheme  waa  nevtr  cirried  out. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  MusikaUadie 
Zeitung  of  Leipsie.  CStfbtmaim  compciswd  lor 
piann,  violin,  and  fliit^,  and  with  Kn<  clit  arrangtxl 
and  edited  a  valuable  collection  for  the  Duchy 
of  Wflrtamberg.  entitM '  VolbUbidigo  Sftmmlong 
....  Choral-nielodien.'  Many  df  tlie  318  hymns 
were  his  own  composition.  He  was  a  friend  of 
(he  AbM  Vogbr.  [H.  0. 0.] 

CHRISTUS,  an  oratorio  projected  by  Men- 
delssohn to  fnnii  the  third  of  a  trilotry  with 
'St  Paul'  and  'Elijah.'  Tim  book  of  wonls 
•  aa  sketched  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  given 
to  Mendelssohn  at  Eastor  18.^4,  btifon-  lie  had 
begun  'Elijah.'  Ho  made  great  alteratiouit  in 
it,  and  in  1847,  his  last  year,  after  'Elijah'  was 
off  his  hands,  during  his  visit  to  Switzerland, 
iBade  so  much  progress  with  the  work  that  8 
rjiimbers  of  recitatives  and  choruses — 3  from  the 
first  part,  '  the  birth  of  Christ,'  and  5  from  the 
Meond  part,  'the  sufferings  of  Christ,'  —  were 
sufficiently  completed  to  be  published  soon  after 
his  death  (op.  97 ;  No.  27  of  the  posthumous 
voriu).  The  fragments  were  first  porformed  at 


the  Birmingham  Musioftl  Festival,  September  8, 
185  a.  [G,] 

CHRISTUS  AM  OELBERGE.  TIm original 

title  of  Beothoven'H  ]Sf  ount  of  Oliviss. 

CHROMATIC  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  xpoiiiarlitot,  the  name  of  one  of  the  andent 

tetrachord.",  the  notes  of  which  wi  f-nnerly 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  scale  known  as 
'duvmatic'  in  modem  times.  It  is  applied  to 
notefl  marked  with  accidentals,  beyond  those 
normal  to  the  key  in  which  the  passage  occurs^ 
but  not  oaosii^  modulation.  Asealeofseinitoiiea 
docs  not  cause  modulation,  and  is  called  a  chro- 
matic scale,  as  in  the  following  from  the  An^^ttl|t^ 
of  Moiart^a  vfm^bauy  in  D— 


whifh  n  niain.H  in  the  key  of  fJ  thnmghout ;  and 
variuus  churdjt,  tiuch  as  that  of  the  augmented 
Hixth,  and  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chromatie 

in  th  •  ninnnor.     Thi-  follouins;  example, 

iruui  licethuvun  s  sonata  in  Bt>  (op.  106),  is  in 
the  key  of  D : — 


ele. 


i^^'  i  i 


With  re.,'ard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
scale,  the  most  con.HiHtfiit  jirai'tice  i.s  obviously  to 
write  such  accidentals  &»  can  iK^cur  in  chromatio 
chords  without  clianging  the  k<  y  in  which  the 
passage  occurs.  Tliu.s  taking  tlie  key  ol"  C  aH  a 
type  the  first  accidental  will  be  !)■>,  as  the  upju'r 
nnt«-  of  the  minor  ()th  on  tin  t-mic;  the  next  will 
be  Eb,  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key,  the  next  will  be 
Ff ,  the  major  3rd  of  the  BU[>crtonio — all  which 
CAn  occur  without  causing  nuKlulation — and  the 
remaining  two  will  bo  and  Bb,  the  minor  6th 
and  7th  of  the  key.  In  other  words  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  all  keys  will  be 
the  tonic,  the  minor  and,  the  major  and,  the 
min(Mr  3rd,  the  major  3rd,  the  perfect  4th,  liie 
augmented  4th,  the  perfect  5th,  minor  6th,  iiia|€r 
6th,  the  minor  7th  and  the  major  7th. 

Thus  in  Honrt*s  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  the 
chromatic  scale  in  that  key,  beginning  on  iSbm 
dominant,  is  written  as  f<^owB— 

Ana 
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in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G  (op.  06),  the 
<hroma/&s  soale  of  that  key  is  written  liaUf  be- 
ginning on  the  tnimor  7th  of  the  key— 


and  as  a  more  mfxlera  instance,  the  chromatic  Hcale 
of  A  wliich  occurs  in  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F 
major,  is  mitten  by  him  tana — 


betAmiog  on  the  minor  jid  of  the  key. 

The  practice  of  composers  in  this  respect  is 
however  extremely  irrejfular,  and  rapid  passages 
are  frequently  written  as  much  by  Moaart  Mid 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modem  composers  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  moat  convenient  for  the 
player  to  read.  Beethoven  ia  occasionally  very 
UT^golar.  For  instance,  In  the  last  movement 
of  the  Concerto  in  G  majcn-  he  writes  the 
ibOowi^g— > 


in  which  the  same  note  which  is  written  Ab  in 
one  octave  is  written  Gf  in  the  other,  snd  tint 
which  13  written  Eb  in  one  is  written  Dj  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  princinle  is  observable, 
lor  the  fint  oekaTO  ia  oooneot  in  ute  aoale  ao- 
cordinfr  tA  the  sj'stem  p^vfn  above,  but  having 
started  it  so  far  according  to  rule  he  probably 
thought  tlmt  enflideiit,  and  wrote  the  rest  for 
convenience.  In  nn other  place,  viz.  the  slow 
movement  of  tlie  Souaia  in  G  ^op.  31,  No.  l),  he 
nffords  some  justification  for  the  modem  hmppy- 
po  Incky  practice  of  writing  sharps  ascending  and 
tlats  descending;  i)ut  some  Ixuus  of  prin- 
ciple Beeni8  lie^irable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
of  art,  tin-  f\V  ivc  explanation  of  what  neems 
the  more  thcoreticaUy  ourrvct  system  has  been 
given.  [C.H.H.P.] 
CHRYSANDER,  Friedrich,  lK)m  July  8, 
1826,  at  Liibthee,  in  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
the  moiverrity  of  Roatoolc,  tived  fbr  some  time  in 
England,  ixnd  now  rosirlcis  on  his  own  c-Lite  at 
Bergedor^  near  JSombuig.  Chrysauder  is  known 
to  the  mudeal  world  chiefly  tiirough  his  profomd 
and  exhattstive  roscaruhea  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  biography  of  Han- 
del, standing  evidence  of  these  atudiea^  ia  not  yet 
oompleted.*   In  detail  Mid  historical  reaearch 


iffAl.tHii«d.ai]MDt 


this  work  is  oil  that  can  be  wished,  but  its  view 
of  HandcA'a  abstract  importance  aa  a  mmaeieii 

must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  and  has 
indeed  roosed  considerable  opposition.  It  cannot 
be  dexded  that  Chiysander's  bias  fur  Handd  in 
some  measure  prejudices  his  judgment.  He  re- 
presents him  not  only  as  the  culminating  point 
of  a  previous  development,  and  the  master  who 
perfected  the  <mtoii<v  bot  as  the  absolute  cul* 
minating  point  of  bH  mnrio.  beyond  whom  far- 
ther proL,'rtrss  is  impossible.  While  holding  these 
views  Chryaander  is  naturaUj  a  declared  fMga- 
nentof  all  modem  mode;  he la also  partial,  if  no% 
unjust,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  older  masters,  such 
as  J.  S.  Bach.  BcBidei^  these  biqgra{duoal  atodieo 
Chryaander  ia  occupie  d  in  editing  the  complete 
workn  of  Han  l^l  for  the  Hennan  '  Iliindel  Gej^ell- 
sob  a  ft.'  His  laborious  collations  of 

the  original  tSSS.  and  editiona^  Ua  aaloandinff 
familiarity  with  the  most  minute  details,  and  his 
indefatigable  industn,  combine  to  make  thia  edi« 
tion  a  woflc  of  the  higfaeat  imooctaaee,  at  oaee 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  nanJei  and  honourable 
to  the  author.  Amongst  other  writings  of  Chty- 
■ander  may  be  mentioned  >wo  admirahle  Uea- 
li.^es,  'jfrber  die  Moll-tonart  in  Yolksgcsangen,' 
and  'Ober  das  Oratorium'  (1^53);  also  'Die 
Jahrb&cher  fOr  Musikalische  Wisaenabhaft.'  of 
which  2  vols.,  1863-67.  have  been  published 
(Broitkopf  &  Hortel) ;  and  finally  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitmag 
of  Leipsic  (which  he  edited  from  to  71), 

violently  criticisin;,'  the  pntductiouij  of  th«  modem 
school.  He  has  al-<<i  published  some  excellent 
editions  of  Bach's  Klavierwerke  (4  vol-i.,  with 
preface ;  Wolfenbiittel,  1 856),  and  Cariajiiiui's  ora- 
torios Jephte,  Jodieiom  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and 
Baltiizar,  which  appeared  in  his  collection  *  Denk- 
nciier  der  Tonkuiu>t'  ^Weihsenboru,  Bergedorf). 
Upon  the  whole  It  wottld  BOt  be  unfair  to  «ty 
that  Chrysander  is  more  a  learned  profe^^sor  than 
a  musician.  For  his  research  and  industry-  every 
one  ia  grateful  to  him;  bat  his  opinions  as  a 
consenrative  critic  have  provoked  much  vehement, 
not  to  say  personal,  opposition.  [^A.  M.j 

CHXJliCII,  JouN.  bom  at  Windaor  In  1675, 

received  lii»  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St.  John' 11  College,  Oxford.  On  Jan.  31,  1697, 
he  was  admitted  a  ^'entleman  of  the  Chapdl 
K  ivnl,  nn  l  n  A-zj;.  i  fallowing  was  advancetl  to 
a  tuil  place,  vacuut  by  the  death  of  Jami^  C«bb. 
He  obtained  also  the  appointments  of  lay  vicar 
and  niru-ter  of  the  choristers  of  AVe^tniiuster  Ab- 
bey. Church  composed  »ome  authciiid  and  also 
many  sonp,  \s  hich  appeared  in  the  collections  of 
the  period,  and  he  wa.^  tho  a'ithi>r  of  an  'Intro- 
duction to  Psalmody,"  publijjhed  in  17:3.  The 
compi'.Htiun  of  a  book  of  worda  of  Authem* 
pulilislied  in  1712  umlcr  the  direction  of  the 
Sub-dean  of  the  Chai'd  Royal  ^Dr.  Dalbon)  has 
been  a.^crib'.d  to  Church,  although  it  is  move 
generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Croft,  and  perhaps 
with  greater  reason,  considering  the  iutiiuikcy 
between  the  sub- dean  and  the  oi^nist.  Church 
died  Jan.  5,  1741*  and  was  buried  in  the  ^outh 
doiater  of  Weatminster  Abbey.        [W.  H.  H.J 
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CIAJA,  AzzoLiyo  BKRNADi?ro  Della,  bom  I 
«t  Siena  1671,  composer,  organist,  and  amateur 
«S*B-lniiIder.  Besides  his  published  work*' 
'Sslmi  ooncertati'  (Bologna  1700),  'Cantate  da 
csmera*  (Luoca  1701,  and  Boloj^  1 70  a),  'Sonate 
per  oembalo*  (IbMue  1737),  he  left  fk  MB.  3 
masses.  xS  i  r.  l  u  iea  and  organ-sonatas.  In  1 733 
Ci^i^  as  a  iiLnight  of  Stephen,  presented  a 
magirffleeiii  organ  to  Ae  ditmii  of  that  order 
inPia^  still  onu  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  containing 
4  wanaalu  and  100  stops.  He  not  only  super* 
Intendsd  its  o(m8tmotiom  but  pexsonaUv  assisted 
tbe  workmen.  [M.  a  C] 

CIA^rPI,  LEOTlTrKZTO  Vtnctnzo,  1  '.rn  at  Pia- 
oena  1 719, dramatic  composer;  camo  to  London 
in  1748  \ntli  ft  company  «f  Italian  sb^en,  and 
between  that  year  ana  ft:  pm!  iced  'Gli  tro 
dwbei  ridiooIL'  'Adriano  in  Hiria/  'U  trionfo 
<K  CbmiDa,'  *Bertaildo,'  previoosly  perfbnned  in 
Italy, '  DiJone,'  and  some  songs  in  the  Pasticcio 
'Tolomeow'  Bumey  says  that  'he  had  fire  and 
tlilftiis*  hot  no  genius.  His  comic  operas  were 
the  most  successful,  but  'Didone*  is  said  to 
coQtsin  b«it)tiful  miisic.  Ho  also  composed  (> 
trifs  for  string's,  5  oboe  concertos,  Italian  songs, 

vu  ltures,  and  a  maii(]758),  WTW  in  the  Royal 
Uhnry  at  Berlin.  [M.  C.  C] 

CUyciIETTINI,  VEROincA,  sister  of  J. 
L.  Dtt^ek,  iNjrn  at  Cza^^laii  in  Bohemia  1779, 
pianist  and  compoi<cr,  studied  the  pianoforte  un- 
der her  father  ttoui  inrin-  y.  In  1797  she  joined 
htx  brother  in  London,  where  she  married  Fran- 
CianclwttiiiL  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
&ad  composed  two  oonoecfeoa  and  aareral  sonatas 
isst  the  {uanoforte. 

Her  BOB,  Pio^  bora  In  London  1799, 

i  cmposcr  and  pianist.  At  five  years  old  ho 
api^i^rtid  at  the  Opera  House  as  an  infant 
Wigy.  A  year  late»  lie  travelled  with  his 
'u  fifcr  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  lUiglish  Mozart. 
^  the  age  of  eight  he  had  mastered  the  English, 
I^rencb,  Uermaa,  ami  Italian  languages.  In  1 809 
^  perfomietl  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
Bi  London.  Catalani  appointed  liiui  lior  composer 
*Q<1  director  of  her  concerts,  and  frequently  sang 
Italian  airs  whif-h  }ie  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 
Be  publishiid  a  cantata  for  two  voices  and 
donu,  to  words  from  'Paradise  Lost* — said  to 
be  a  fine  work;  music  to  Pope's  'Ode  on  Soli- 
tade' ;  'Sixty  ItaUan  Notturaos'  for  two,  three, 
snd  four  voioei^  and  oUier  Toeal  pieces.  He  was 
»l*o  editor  and  puMisher  of  an  edition  in  score 
of  symphonies  and  overtures  of  Mozart  and 
Moftn,  and  died  in  2849.  [M.  C.  C] 

CIBBER,  SraamrA  Ham,  abler  of  Dr. 

Thonus  Augij  t"'  •  Ame,  the  celebrated  nom- 
pow,  was  bom  Jb  ebr.  1714.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearaaoa  in  1733,  «l  the  Hajmarket 
T}>atrti,  ^  tho  heroine  of  Lampc's  opera  '  Aine- 
K'  with  ocmsiderftbie  suooess.  In  April  1734 
dui  becMne  «he  aeeoiid  wife  of  TlieophnaB  Oibber. 
'^n  Jan.  12.  1736,  Mm.  Gibber  made  'her  first 
Mtmpt  u  an  actress*  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
ia  Aaign  ffill's  tragedy  of  '  Zai%'  and  was  soon 


I  accepted  as  the  first  trage^Han  of  her  time,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  maintained  for  thirty  years.  Her 
anocess  as  aa  aotiees,  did  noly  howeiver,  lead  her 

to  abanilcin  her  pn^^itinn  a.=  a  vocalist;  in  the 
theatre  she  continued  to  represent  Polly  in  *  The 
Beggar's  Opera^'  and  otiher  like  parla,  mit  it  waa 
in  tiie  orchcs*r;i^  -.Lv.d  more  especially  in  the 
oratorio  orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  as  a 
singer  waa  aehlenred.  Th«  eontnlto  songs  in  iha 
'  Messiah,'  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,' 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  connder  that  the  great  oomposer 
must  have  regarded  singing  as  an  intellectual  art, 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  displapng  fine 
natural  gifta  of  voice,  unaided  by  mental  cultl* 
vation  or  musical  skill,  wi6  may  judge  why  ha 
Relected  Mrs.  Cibber  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporar)'  teiiti- 
mony,  althoi^Biiialt  waaisdsaexibably  plaintive, 
and  her  p^wrs  of  expression  enabled  her  to 
impress  most  torcibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaoing  of  the  language  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.  Passing  by  the  songs  in  'Messiah,' 
which  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  declamatiosi 
and  pathfltfe  nanation,  we  have  only  to  exanrfno 
till-  pnit  i  f  ATieah  in  'Samson.'  comprisinjj  songs 
requiriiig  not  only  the  eimression  of  pathetic  or 
devout  feelings,  bnt  also  nriUiaiiej  wd  ftoiKty 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  ability. 
And  what  sterling  advantages  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  of 
a  great  actress  with  Uioese  of  a  vocalist  in  the 
deliven,'  of  recitative !  Mrs.  Gibber  died  J;in.  30, 
1766,  and  wa3  buried  in  Uie  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  ia  said  that  ('arri(  k,  on 
heariTi^  of  her  deatl^  eatdaime^  'Then  Tragedy 
©xpirtMi  with  her.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

GIFRA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Kome  during 
the  latter  part  of  i6ih  eentury,  and  waa  one 
of  the  few  pupils  actuidly  taught  by  Paleatrin.«» 
during  the  short  time  that  the  great  master  as- 
soeiated  himself  with  the  soho<3  of  Bernardino 

Nanim.  In  1610  ho  was  Mae-stro  at  Loreto, 
but  in  1630  removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano.  Two  years  later  be  entered  the  service 

of  the  Archduke  Gharlcs,  and  in  1629  returned 
to  Loreto,  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an 
erudite  and  elegant  musician  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Padre  Martini  inserted  an  Agnus 
Dei  of  his,  as  a  specimen  of  guo<l  work,  in  his 
csiiay  on  counterpoint.  He  himself  publbhed 
a  large  quantity  of  his  Sacred  .Motet.-;,  Madrigals, 
and  Pdalms,  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  of  which 
a  lipecilic  catalogue  need  luu-dly  be  given  here. 
After  his  death  Antonio  Poggioli  of  Rome  pub- 
liahed  a  volume  containing  no  less  than  aoo  of 
his  Motets  for  a>  3*  4,  6,  and  8  voices.  The 
titlo-pago  of  this  book  oontaina  a  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  45th  year  of  his  agf-.  Underneath 
the  oigraving  are  the  following  exceedingly  poor 

*Qui  poteiBB  numeris  sylvaa  la]rideaque  xnovere, 

Siccine  prseruptus  funere,  Gifra,  silea! 
Fallimur  ;  extinct^  vin-<  hetis^iitntis  mvo, 
£t  caneris  propriis  claruii  ubi«|ue  mudis.' 
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Cifra  is  among'  the  'masttrs  flourishing  about 
tli&t  time  in  Italy/  of  whune  workj  Milton  sent 
home  *  a  chert  or  two  of  choioo  Buudc  books.' 
(fUUipt'aMamoBr,)  Lfi*H.P.] 

CIMADOT;,  OTA'irr!ATTT=^TA,  of  .n  noblo  family 
in  Venice  1 76 1 ,  died  in  Loudon  about  1808 ;  com- 
powr,  and  player  on  the  TioIiB,  cello,  and  piano- 
forte. In  1788  he  produced  in  Venice  *  PigmA- 
lione,'  an  interlude,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
its  Bucoen,  he  waa  ao  dissatisfied  as  to  bum  the 
score  and  renounce  composition  for  the  fhture. 
Chenibini  used  the  words  of  several  ficenes  from 
thia  interlude  for  his  opera  of  '  rimmalione.' 
About  1 79 1  Cimador  settle  in  London  as  a 
te.ocher  of  singing.  Hearing  t!i.it  th(»  nn^hestra  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Hay  market,  had  refused 
to  play  Mozavi^  sfoqihonies  on  aoammt  of  their 
difficulty,  ho  arrangt»d  pix  of  them  nf?  septets  for 
airings  and  flute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and 
ifae  symphoniw  fixst  made  kaoim  f&  lliit  Ibnn 
speedily  took  their  proper  place  with  the  public. 
He  oompoeed  duos  for  two  vitdina  and  violin  and 
alto^  and  » few  vooal pieon.  [H. CO.] 

OIKAROSA,  DoMiKiOO,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
tawted  ItdUftii  dmmatic  composen^        son  of 

poor  working  pf*<^plp,  bom  at  Aversa,  Naples, 
Doc.  17,  1749*  CuiiaroBA  received  his  muuical 
training  at  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto.  He  attended  that  celebrated  p^^hool 
for  eleven  years  (i 761-1772),  and  acquired  a 
thoroi^h  knowledge  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
under  Saochini,  Fenaroli,  and  PIccinni.  In 
1772  he  produoad  hia  fini  operv^  *Lo  Strava- 
ganze  dd  Gonto,*  whioh  wm  io  wiow— ful  aa  to 
give  him  once  a  place  among  composers. 
£^nHu  that  date  till  1780  he  lived  altematelj 
at  Bomo  and  Kaplea,  uid  eompoaad  fat  tiio  two 
cities  some  twenty  o])era3, '  L'ltaliana  in  Loudr^' 
among  the  number.  Between  1780  and  1787 
he  was  busy  writing  aa  the  acknowledged  rivsl 
of  Paisiello,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
undi!<puted  chief  of  Italian  operatic  composers. 
His  oi)ora8  were  also  performed  abroad,  nut  only 
in  London,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  where 

an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  elsewhere,  thnniirh 
translations.  To  this  period  belong  'II  cuuviio 
di  pietra,' '  La  ballerina  amante'  (Venice,  1783), 
*n  pittore  Parigino,'  '11  Sacrifizio  d'Abramo.' 
and  'L'Olimpiade'  (1787).  In  1787  Cimaroea 
WM  iavHod  to  St.  Petersburg  as  diamber  oom- 
pooer  to  Catherine  II,  and  there  developed  an 
ftmaaiog  fertility  in  every  species  of  composition. 
Ajnong  hia  operas  of  tfeoa  timo  ahotdd  DO  men- 
tioned  'II  fanatico  burlato'  (17S8),  Some  yeara 
later,  on  the  invitation  of  Iieopold  II,  ho  suc- 
ceeded Satiflri  aa  eoort  dbapcl'inaater,  and  it  waa 
there  that  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  work 
*I1  matrimonio  segreto'  (1793),  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  which  at  the  time  roused  an  extraor- 
dinary enthasiaam,  and  is  the  onl^  work  by  which 
Cimarosa  is  at  prcuent  known.  So  MT«^Rt  was  tho 
efifeot  of  Its  lirst  perfonuance,  that  at  the  end 
the  emparar  had  supper  served  to  all  concerned, 
atid  then  commftxidt^l  a  repetition  r  f  t}te  wbt  1e. 
Hia  eogagemeut  at  Vienna  tenuinated  by  the 


emperor  8  death  (1792),     Salieri  wss  a^ain  ap- 
pointed chapel -maitter,  and  in  1793  Ciuurusa  J 
returned  to  Naplea,  where  he  waa  received  witli  1 
every  kind  of  homage  nnd  distinction  ;  tiie  Ma- 
trimonio stigreto  waa  perfurmed  57  times  runniag, 
and  he  was  appointed  du^tel-tualer  to  the  Vmg 
and  tenc!i'»r  t  >  the  princesses.     Fnjm  hi*  in- 
exhaustible pen  flowed  aw^her  splendid  seria 
of  operas,  amoo^  wUdi  may  be  apedfied  *Le  j 
ast  uzi  -   feminile,     *  L'Impresario  in   angusUe,'  1 
'II  matrimonio  per  raggiro,'  and  the  secioai  I 
operas  'Oli  Orarii  a  Cmani,*  'Artaaene,*  aad  j 
'  Semiramide,'    His  last  years  were  troubled  bjr 
a  melancholy  change  of  fortune.   The  oatbnsk  i 
of  ravolatiouuy  ideaa  eanied  Oimaroea  with  • 
and  when  the  French  republican  army  mardidd 
victoriously  into  Xaplca  (1799)  he  expresBed 
hia   entluisiasm  in   the    moat   open   manna:.  I 
Cimaroea  waa  imprisoned  and  oondonned  t»  ; 
death.    Ferdinand  was  indeed  prevailed  u]m  1 
to  roare  his  life  and  restore  him  to  liberty  ^  | 
condition  of  his  leaving  Naples,  but  the  impri*  i;  : 
ment  had  broken  his  spint.    He  set  out  for  St  | 
Petersburg,  but  died  at  Venice  Jan.  il,  1801. 
leaving  hiJf  finished  an  opera,  'Artemida^'  whkl  | 
he  waa  writing  for  the  approaching  canuTiL  1 
It  was  univeiHdly  reported  tliat  he  had  bsec  { 
poJaooed,  aad  In  conaaqnenoe  the  govemmeat  . 
coujjHilled  the  physician  who  bad  attended  Ltru  ! 
to  make  a  formal  attestation  of  the  cause  of  '■ 
daatli. 

Besides  his  operas  (76  in  aU,  according  to  F^tis'  | 
Cimarosa  composed  several  oratorios,  caatats*, 
and  masses,  etc,  which  were  much  admired  is  j 

j  tlieir  day.  His  real  talent  lay  in  coma^^y^HBUi  j 
8]iarkling  wit  and  unfailing  good  humoor.  Hi»  j 
invention  was  inexhaustible  in  the  reprcdentatioii  ; 
of  that  overflowing  and  yet  naif  liveliness,  th^t  , 

I  morry  teasing  loquacity  whiVh  m  the  di^tiIliJ'TJi^l  ■  ! 
ing  feature  of  genuine  It  ili.m  '  1  itfo' ;  his  ciivi 
strength  lies  in  the  vocul  pTrts,  Inf  the  orchestn 

I  is  delicately  and  effectively  handled,  and  his 
enmnbl€$  are  masterpieces,  with  a  vein  of  huu^ 
whioh  la  undeniably  akin  to  that  of  Moaari  B 
is  only  in  the  fervour  and  depth  v.  lii  ch  ."uiimAic 
Mosart'a  melodies,  and  perhaps  in  the  oon^truc^ 
of  themiuloal  aoeae^  tlwt  (^inaioaa  ahowa  UaBHtf 
inferior  to  the  great  master.  Thi*  is  more  the 
caae  with  hia  serioua  operas^  which,  in  s|H(e  ^ 
theb  dianniqg  melodiea,  atre  too  oonventunsl  ia 
fonn  to  rank  with  his  aimic  of)eni»,  einct-  taA 
has  been  so  elevated  by  the  works  of  Moxvt. 
Cimarosa  was  the  culminating  point  of  genon* 
Italian  opera.  His  invention  ia  simple,  but 
always  n.'ttiiral  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  Italian  Uw 
for  melody  he  \a  never  monotonous ;  bat  boA 
in  form  and  harmony  is  always  in  knapiny 
the  situation.  In  this  respect  Ttnlian  opers 
manifestly  retrograded  since  his  tune.  A  busttf 
Cimaroea,  by  CanoT%  waa  plaoed  in  the  Pantbsca 
at  Home.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  wort* 
is  given  by  F^tia  in  his  and  edition.  [A  M  j 
CIXQUES.  The  name  given  by  change  riagen 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  prabalily  from  the  ^ 
that  fivt  pairs  of  bells  chnTn_'e  places  in  order  « 
ringing  in  each  suooessive  ciiange.     £C.  AW.T.] 
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(JDSTl.   See  Dasioreau. 

dPBANDIf  £bcol£.  aa  excellent  tenor,  who 
MiK  in  London  from  1754  to  65.  HewMbom 
about  1738.  He  played  Danao  in  '  Tp*  rmcstra' 
by  HasBO  and  Lampugnani,  produced  at  the 
Kind's  Theatre  Nor.  9, 1754.  Ui  65  he  ww  ftill 
■ioging  at  the  same  theatre,  and  appeared  aa 
Antigone  in  'Eumene.'  Boroey  found  him  at 
Milan  in  1770,  aa  lln»  n  aiiifsr  aa  before.  He 
ma  living  in  1790.  [J.  M.] 

CIPRIANI,  LoRKTZO,  a  capital  huffo  Binger 
at  the  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1 790.  Hu  pcr- 
Cmod  in  the  same  company  with  Paochierotti, 
Mara,  ami  '^l  rr!li.  In  gi  heplayed  Valerio  in 
*La  Locandu'  of  Paidello.  There  is  a  capital 
sketch*portrait  of  bim  'in  the  character  of  J>Oii 
Alfon»«T  Scoj^'lio,  in  La  Bella  Peitcatrioe,  per- 
form^ at  the  King's  Theatre,  Pimtheon,  Dec. 
'4.  I79lf  dmwn  by  P.  Violet,  ami  engraved  by 
CGuisan,  pupil  to  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.    [J.  M.J 

CmCASSIENNE.  LA,  op6rm-oomique  in  3 
•eti:  words  faj  Scribe,  mnaio  hv  Aobn:;  pro- 
duced at  the  OpA»  Oomique  Feb.  a,  1861,  and 

in  London.  [GJ 

CIS,CE8.  The  Gennan  texms  for  Cf  and  Cb. 
NoMoftiie  booln  exfilain  the  <«^[tn  of  tbiaft^ 
which  runs  through  the  Gentian  wale — Dia,  En, 
Am,  etc.,  except  B  and  H ;  and  in  the  double 
lata  and  ■bupa.Biata.QirfR.ete.  [G.] 

CITHER,  Crrwam,  CRBOBir,  or  CnrEBir 

(Ft.  Cl*(re,  S!.-(tre,  or  CouranU ;  Ital.  Cetera  ; 
G«r.  Cither,  Zither).  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  farte,  but  with  a  flat  back,  and  with  wixe  stringa, 
gwierallyadju.sted  in  pairs  of  unisonn,  and  pLnyed 
with  a  plectrum  of  quill.  The  cither  during  the 
1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries  appears  to  have  enjoyed 

Kiat  favour  on  the  Continent  and  in  EngUuid. 
e  English  citherns  had  U!?ually  four  pairs  of 
wire  strings,  bat  aooording  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Mu- 
sical Instruments,*  etc.,  1874)  it  was  not  limited 
to  this  nnmber.  He  quotes  a  curious  title-page  : 
'New  Citbaren  Lessons  with  perfect  Tunings  of 
the  same  from  four  courste  of  strings  to  four-teene 
«iar»e,  &:c.'  adorned  with  an  engraving  of  a 
Bijuga  (two-neckod')  cither,  the  counterpart  of  a 
theoiho  or  two-necked  lute,  strung  with  seren 
F*fae  of  strings  over  the  fingerboani,  and  aeven 
sinijle  ."(trings  at  the  side  The  date  of  this  is  1 609 . 
John  Playford  published  »  book  entitled  '  Mu- 
riek'a  I>elight,  oobtafaiii^iiew  and  pleaaant  leaaona 
on  the  Ciiliem.  London,  1666.'  The  Cetera  or 
Italian  dtber  waa  used  by  impxoriaatori,  and  ex- 
toal  apedmena  are  often  taatefttUy  adonied  with 
ornament.  Finally,  k  1  •  d  cithers  with  hammers 
were  patented  by  English  and  Geraoaa  vaakfsn. 
Tba  (MRnaa  StreiehiSher,  aa  the  name  indieates, 
was  playetl  with  a  bow.  This  was  horizontal, 
like  the  Schlagadther  and  its  prototype  the 
Mwidhoh.  an  of  whieh  varianta  will  be  more 
eonveniently  described  under  the  accepts!  mixlem 
et^iellation  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to  place 
^>Q  a  table,  well  known  In  Sonih  Germany. 
The  diSierenoe  between  a  cither  and  a  lut<j  13 
that  the  cither  has  wire  atiings  and  is  played  | 


with  a  plectrum,  while  the  lute  haa  caUnit 
strings  to  be  tondied  wffh  the  fingen.  The 
guitar  also  h^  catuut  utringv  urni  \\a»  a  flat  back, 
not  pear-ehaped  like  the  lute*  and  has  incurv»- 
tiona  at  the  sidee,  erldenee  of  Ita  derfwfeion  fttnn 
a  bow  instrument.  Tlio  name  cither  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  mddpa,  which,  however,  waa 
anodier  kindof  atringeduutramei^  (SeeLTBS; 
alaoGBtffABBoin,LuTi^aDdZii!Hn.)  [A.J.^ 

CTTOLE.  This  word,  used  by  poets  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  eentnries,  has  been  derived 
firam  cMdia  (Lat.)  a  Mnall  box,  and  is  supposed 

mean  the  Hiuall  }>ox-«haped  psaltery,  sometimes 
depicted  iu  MSS.  of  the  perioa  in  repraaentatiooa 
of  mttridaaa.  Dr.  Runbanlt  ('Hie  Pianoforte,* 
1S60,  p.  25*)  has  collected  several  jxK'tic  re- 
ferences to  the  dtole.  including  quotations  from 
the  'Roman  de  la  Rcmm^*  Gnnn  Doaglas,  Grower, 
and  Chaucer  (' Knight's  Tale,'  'a  citole  in  hire 
right  hand  haidde  i£e').  Acoording  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  a 3)  the  name  waa  und  aa  hite  aa 
15  '  7,  [See  PsALTERT.]  A  raiHlem  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  uuue  ia  in  D.  G.  Roeetti's  *  Blessed 
DamoaalK* 

'  And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles.*    [A.  J.  H.] 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
inatitoted  in  1864  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  amot^  the  civil  servants  and 
excise  servant  of  the  crown.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  patron,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  life  members.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  t^  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  waa  ita  first 
prendent,  and  Mr.  TVederf ek  Clay  its  fint  vtoe* 
president.  The  first  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  first  conductor 
of  the  choir  Mr.  John  Foaler;  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Mr.  Fo«ter  bocjime 
sole  conductor.  The  society  meets  £or  practice 
at  King*a  College,  Strand,  where  it  haa  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  library*  of  vo<'al  and  in-stnimentul 
music.  Its  concerts,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty 
haTe  been  given,  take  place  at  St.  Jamea*8  Hall, 
admission  bciii_:  r.  .nfine<^  to  memlic^rs  and  their 
friends.  The  programmes  include  symphonies, 
overtoraa^  and  <m»er  orbfaeatnd  works ;  the  special 
fent*:rr  in  the  vocal  music  is  the  mn^ng  of  the 
male  voice  choir,  the  society's  original  plan  of 
praotiarag  exdudvely  music  written  Ibr  male 
voices  having  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Tlie  present 
officers  (1877)  are — President,  Lord  Hampton; 
Vice-pr«ident,  Sir  F.  J.  Halliday:  Conductor, 
Mr.  John  Foster ;  Treasurer,  ^fr.  F.  L.  Robin- 
son; and  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  8.  McCaul.  [CM.] 

CLAGGET,  Chablxs,  a  violinist,  and  about 
1 766  leader  of  the  band  nt  the  theatre  in  Smoek 

Alley,  Dublin.  Tie  was  noted  for  his  skill  in 
accompanying  the  voioe.  He  was  1^  a  oom< 
poaw  of  aonga  (one  of  whkh,  'Tto  rifled  Fioint*a 

painted  bawers,*  gained  much  popularity>,  and  of 
duets  for  violins,  violin  and  cello,  and  flutes. 
Coming  to  London  and  being  of  aa  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  various  musical  instriunents.  1b 
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Dec.  1776  hti  took  out  a  patent  for  'Improve* 
iPiOltt  OB  Um  vtolin  and  othor  iiutrument^  played 
on  finger  boards/  which  ho  asserted  rendered  it 
*  almost  impossible  to  stop  or  play  out  of  tune.' 
In  Au^'iigt,  1 788,  ho  took  out  another  patent  for 
'Methods  of  constructing  and  tuning  mnnckl 
instruments  which  will  be  perfect  in  ui«ir  kind 
and  much  easier  to  be  performed  on  than  any 
hitherto  disooT«red.'  Among  thoM  ware  the 
following : — *  A  new  inatrament  called  the  Tdio- 
chordon.  in  fonn  like  a  [nanoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  pot  much  better  in  tune,  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  or  harpridiord  ^vide  every  ootave 
only  iuto  tliirtoLii  parts  or  8i.mttonL-«,  whereas  on 
this  imirumeut  every  octave  can  be  divided  into 
thirty -mne  parts  or  gradationa  of  totrnd ;  for  any 
fin^'er-key  will,  at  the  jihasure  of  the  performer, 
produce  three  different  of  intonati<m.' 

He  repreaented  that  by  tUs  initrament  all  tliinls 
anil  fifths  covjU  bo  hlglily  inij»roved,  and  what  is 
called  the  '  woulfo '  entirely  done  away  with. — 
A  method  of  uniting  two  trumpets  or  fiomi,  one 
in  D.  and  the  other  iu  E  flat,  so  that  the  mouth- 
piece might  be  applied  to  either  instantaneously, 
iheieby  getting  the  advantage  of  ft  complete 
chromatic  ecalt*. — Tuning  forks  with  balls  or 
weights  for  the  more  easy  tuning  of  musical  in- 
■braanento.— A  new  Instrument  composed  of  a 
proper  number  of  these  tuning  forks  or  of  single 
prongs  or  rods  ot  niet;il  fixed  on  a  standing  boiurd 
or  box  and  put  in  vibratton  by  finger  keys.  Or 
a  celestina  stop  made  by  an  endless  fillet  might 
be  applied,  producing  tne  ttounds  on  these  forks 
or  pron<^'a  as  it  does  on  the  strings. — Taning  httyn 
of  a  form  whieh  rtndertd  them  stefidier  nnd 
ea^jicr  to  uhq  than  olhen>. — And  imily,  a  bettt^r 
method  of  fitting  the  sounding  post  of  a  violin  to 
its  place.  Clag^^et  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
'  Aiuton,  or,  liveJ  tuued  Organ,  un  iustrumeut 
withoBi  pipeSf  strings,  glasses,  or  bells,  which 
will  never  reqntre  to  Ihj  retuueil  in  any  climate.' 
Of  thia  instrujuent  and  others  he  publishe<l  a 
descriptive  account  under  the  title  of  '  Musical 
Phenomena.'  Ho  kept  his  collection  of  instru- 
ments at  his  hoase  in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  which 
he  called  'The  Musical  Museum.'  About  1791 
he  exhibited  them  publicly  at  the  Hanover 
S<|uaie  Booms.  On  Oct.  31,1 793,  Clac^et  gave 
what  ho  termed  an  'Attic  Concert,'  at  tb^  King's 
Arms  Taverq,  Comhill,  several  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  accompanied  by  the  various  in- 
struments invented  or  improved  by  him.  The 
peifonnanoe  was  intetspened  with '  A  Disoourse 
on  Mosick/  the  obfeet  of  wUdh  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necesinty  of  refining  tho 
haraioiiy  of  koye^l  instruments,  and  of  course  to 
faunst  thnt  CLiggei's  inventiana  had  eflbeted  that 
object.  In  the  course  of  this  addres^s  u  letter 
from  Haydn  to  Clagget»  dated  1 792,  was  read,  iu 
which  the  great  oomposer  eocprassed  hia  lull 
approbation  of  Clagget's  improvements  on  the 
pianoforte  and  harpsiolumL  The  disooorso  was 
puhUahed  with  the  word-book  of  the  oonoert,  and 

to  it  was  pn  fixed  a  well  etigraveil  portrait  of 
Qa^^t,  who  is  dutcribed  beneath  it  as  'Mar> 
raoaiaer  of  Maaicnl  InstramantB,'  etc.,  eto.  "Ha 


is  represented  with  a  violin  bow  fh  his  ri^Et 
hand,  and  in  the  left  a  tuning  fork  of  very  large 
dimensioos^  each  prong  of  whkh  is  bifuiciUed,  so 
that  there  are  three  forks  in  one.  [W.H*H.3 

CLAPISSON,  Aktoixk  Lodis,  bom  at  Kaplss 
Sspt.  15,  1808.  died  at  Paris  March  19,  i?**'^, 
was  A  prx-td  violin-player  before  ^^*"'^«"g  a  oom- 
poser, and  publidied  a  great  many  romanoes  and 
songs,  which  exhibit  an  easy  vein  c<f  mehdy. 
His  operas  are  'La  Figurante'  acts,  1H3S); 
•  La  Symphonie'  { 1 S39) ;  •  Ln  Fsriradin'  ( 1 840) ; 
•Frfere  et  Mari*  (1841);  'LeCod©  noir'  (3  acts, 
184a};  '  Lea  Bergers-Trumeau' (1845};  'Gibbgr 
laOomemuae'Cs  acU,  1S46);  *  Jeann*  In  FoOr 
(5  acts,  i^^^);  'La  Statue  .'iiuestre'  (1850); 
'Los  Myst^res  d'Udolphe'  (3  acts,  185a);  'I* 
Fromiae^  (3  acts.  1854);  *La  FaabboiinaHa' 

(3  acte,  March  i,  1S56);  Sylphe'  (2  acta,  | 

Nov.  1856);  'Margot'  (3  acta,  1857);  'Les  ! 
trois  Nioolna'  (3  aota,  1858):  sad  'Uadana 
Gr^ire*  (3  acts.  tS^T).  These  plays  aZO 
generally  poor,  and  many  of  them  were  u»- 
sneeasafbL  In  liMl,  *Lft  Pramise*  «ad  *La  Fan- 
chonnette*  are  tho  oidy  two  of  Irs  operas  which 
gained  public  favour.  There  U  ho\\ever  much 
good  murio  in  *Oibbf,*  *lm  Oode  noir,'  and 
several  others.  His  style  is  somewhat  boznbastic 
and  deficient  in  genuine  inspiration;  but,  in 
almost  every  one  of  hia  opstas  there  are  to  be 
found  graceful  and  fluent  tune^.  fine  harmonies 
pathetic  nasBsgftfl.  and  characteristic  effects  of 
orchestrama. 

Clapisson  wns  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  '  Institut* 
in  1854.  He  collected  ancient  instruments  of 
music,  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
govenmient  in  iS^t ;  it  is  now  included  in.  the 
museum  of  tlie  (Jonservntoire.  Annibale  dei 
KoSvsi's  splendid  spinet,  om.imcnted  ".vi»h  pr<""ious  I 
stoties  and  exhibited  at  the  ^uth  ivenbiugtoa 

Muaooin,  waa  boni^t  from  Clapisaon.      [O.  Cj 

CLABLGlovAXXi  Caklo  Maria,  was l-K)m  at 
Pii$a  in  1669  where  he  became  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella.  Ho  studied  music  at  Bologna,  under  the 
well-known  Cdoona,  of  whom  he  has  always  been 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  beet  pupils. 
For  the  theatre  of  the  last-named  town  ho  wrote 
an  opera  intituled  '  II  Savio  delirante,'  which  had 
oousiderable  auooass.  Bat  his  renown  chiefly 
0001  es  from  •  eoneotiott  of  voeal  duets  and  tzios 
written  with  a  basso  continue,  which  he  published 
in  1 710.  A  later  edition  of  these  is  extant,  pub- 
liahed  by  Gsili  of  Pnria  la  1893,  and  arranged 
with  a  modern  aecomjraniment  for  the  piano  hv 
Polish  oomposer  named  MireckL  In  these  Ibis 
novel  trentment  of  fugue,  and  his  approach  to> 
wards  the  modulation  of  later  times,  help  to 
miu-k  an  ^ooh  in  composition,  and  stamp  hiia  as 
a  progresanre  and  profound  musidaa. 

There  is  a  Stabat  Mater  by  Clari  in  C  mbor 
in  the  B^yal  Library  at  Copenhagen ;  and  Lands- 
Ix  rg  of  Kome  had  the  IbUowing  works  of  Wa: 
a  Mass  for  5  voices,  strings  and  orijan  ;  a  rVe<lo 
for  4  voices ;  Psalms  for  4  voices  in  2  dialogtied 
dunnea;  •      FraAmdia  for  4  Toioaa  mBL  ISkb 
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orgaa;  a  Beqtdem  for  nine  voices,  itringv  and 
or^;  a  Mass  di  CappeUs  for  4  voices;  some 
Paalms  for  Complins  ttttofed  for  two  duiruses. 
\ove!Io*s  '  Fitzwilliam  music',  contains  no  less 
th&o  3j  compel tioiLS  of  Clari's  from  Matises  and 
tile  Subat  Mater,  which  for  sdsnoe^  digoitj, 
acJ  sweetness,  fully  bear  out  his  reputation. 

The  exact  date  oi  his  deatia  is  miknown,  hut  it 
vw  pnteUj  aboaft  1745.  [B.  H.  P.] 

CLARINET  OB  CLARIONET  (Fr.  Clari- 
tutte,  Ger.  Klaritutte,  Ital.  Clarinelto).  An  in- 
stnuoent  of  4-foot  tone,  with  a  Biiigle  ree<l  and 
nnooth  quality,  camnMOly  said  to  have  been  in- 
Tented  alK^Mt  the  year  1690,  by  Johann  Chria- 
topber  Dernier,  at  Nuremberg.  Mr.  W.  Chappcll 
is  however  of  <^iinfon  that  he  can  trace  the  in- 
>lrunioiit  back  to  mediaeval  times  as  the  shawm, 
li^L^lm.  or  schalxnuse  (Hist  of  Musio,  L  264). 

The  present  name,  in  both  ftmos,  is  evidently 
s  (liminutive  of  Cfan'nn,  tho  Italian  for  tnimpet, 
ud  (Marion  the  English  equiTalent^  to  which  its 
tOMlue  Mm  similaritf. 

Since  it«i  fir-t  invention  it  has  been  snc  ■  ^slvely 
iB^voved  by  Stadia  of  Vienna  Iwau  Muller, 
XMi  ndotlMn.  llielMt-tiained  miuiaau  ( x  843) 
ooapletely  reorganised  the  fingering  of  the  in- 
^mmdf  on  tbe  sjrstem  commonly  called  after 
Bodun,  whidi  ia  also  applied  to  the  flute,  oboe, 
w  l  bassoon.  A  general  descripUon  of  the  older 
Md  more  usual  form  will  l>o  j^ven.  It  may 
kd^er  be  remarked  hero,  that  Rjclim  or  Kiosk's 
fiogmng  is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  this  as 
to  the  octave -scaled  instruments.  It  crrfaiTily 
removes  sane  difficulties,  but  at  the  expeoiie  of 
incraeaed  complication  of  menhMitem,  and 
lisWity  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  clarinet  oonsists  essentiaUy  of  a  mouth- 
pie^  furnished  with  %  lii^le  beating  reed,  a  cy- 
lindrical tii}>f,  terminating  in  a  hell,  and  eighteen 
opeung^  in  the  side^  half  closed  by  the  fingeors,  and 
^f  by  keys.  The  ftmdemiwtaf  aode  eompriaes 
mri'-t^in  §€mitone.«»,  from  E  in 
the  baas  stave.  These  are  pro- 
dooed  by  ranoral  of  the  e^^t 
fiagen  tiad  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  suoces- 
BTshf  from  nine  open  holes,  and  by  the  lifting 
of  abe  doesd  keys.  The  lowest  note  is  emitted 
tbroQgh  the  bell ;  the  treble  Q  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  tube,  peculiar  to  this  instritment. 
TRw  i«gi«ter '  is  texmed  Chalumeau,  and  ia  of  a 
f imewhat  different  quality  firom  the  higher  notes. 
The  lattc-r  aro  obtained  by  a  contrivance  which 
the  chief  initial  difficulty  in  learning  the 
>B<tonDMBt,  but  has  the  advantag^e  tit  giving  it 
ft  verr  ritendetl  compa.'is.  The  lover  of  tho  Bb 
l^ey  oamtid  above  eiuls  close  to  the  back  thumb- 
and  answers  a  double  purpoeeu  In  eonjunc- 
*-ii'a  with  til'  key  it  pnxiuccs  it.s  own  open 
Qote,  but  when  raised  by  the  point  of  the  left 
thumb,  while  the  baU  of  tiie  aame  doaes  the 
tiack  hole,  it  serves  to  determine  a  node  within 
the  tube,  and  raises  the  pitch  by  an  interval  of 
»  t»i]f|h.  Ifall  the  aide  holee  be  now  closed  by 
m  fiam  tha  note  iaraii«  hj  the  baU  ia  Bq. 

^Bntlo;  rather  QflBSOTMlk  MIIM  ttUB  ftShlm.  awttW  Chsln- 


in  the  treble  stave,  and  by  snccef  sivo  removal  of 
fingers  or  opening  of  keya  fifteen  more  ecmitonea 


are  obtained,  reaching 


at  tta 


tha  AM»»t> 


beli^  ooitttantly  kept  at  ita  donUie  duty  of 

closing  the  G  hole  and  opening  tho  Bb  key* 
With  the  h^^  C|^  what  may  be  termed  tha 
natmal  aoala  of  ^  inatnunent  andu,  althoogh 

a  whole  octave  more  of  notca  may  be  got  by 
cross-fingerings,  depending  oonsiderablv  on  the 
individual  skSl  of  the  player.  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  Ct| 
or  Cj  in  altissimo,  an  Sre  above  that  just  given. 
But  it  h  mo^t  undesirable  to  write  for  the  instru- 
ment above  the  intennadiato  ^ 

G,  and  in  piano  pa^^n  j-e^  alnn-e     n    t-  £ 

C.    We  thus  liavc  m  ail  three         -■ — 
octaves  and  a  sixth,  of  whloh 


tho  lower  three  octaves  are  perfectly  available 
for  Intimate  use,  and  which  it  will  be  presently 
ihown  are  aonaldeiaUy  aitended  by  the  emiiloy^ 

ment  of  several  in.struments  in  different  kcya. 

The  mouthpiece  is  a  conical  stopner,  flattened 
on  one  nBe  to  fam  the  taUe  for  tne  reed,  and 
thinned  to  a  chiael  edge  on  the  other  for  con- 
venienoe  to  the  lipa.  The  cylindrical  bore  passes 
about  two'thirds  ud  Aa  Wde^  and  there  termi- 
nates in  a  h^mapnerioal  end.  From  this  bora 
a  lateral  oriBce  is  cut  into  the  table,  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  which  is  closed  in 
playing  by  the  thin  end  of  the  reed.  The  table 
on  which  the  reed  lie.s,  instead  of  l>eing  flat,  is 
purpodtly  curved  backvvard^  t^jwarda  the  jxjint, 
so  as  to  leave  a  gap  or  slit  about  the  thicknesa 
of  a  sixpence  between  the  end  <>f  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  point  of  the  reed.  It  is  on  the  vibration 
of  the  reed  against  this  otnred  table  tiuit  the 
sound  th  "-  fri  'trumcnt  depends.  The  curve  of 
the  table  ia  of  considerable  importance.  [8ee 
MooTHPno!.]  Tha  reed  Itaelf  is  a  thin  flat  slip 
cut  from  a  kind  of  tall  gras.s  {arundo  safiva), 
commonly,  though  inoorrectly,  termed  'cane.* 
[See  Bbed.]  It  is  flattened  on  one  side,  and 
thinned  on  the  other  to  a  feather-edge.  The 
older  players  secured  this  to  the  table  of  the 
mouthpiece  by  a  waxed  cord,  but  a  double 
metallic  band  ^th  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
ligature,  is  now  employed.  Tho  recJ  was  origin- 
ally turned  upwardit,  so  as  to  rc^it  againat  the 
upper  lip ;  but  this  naoeasitatad  the  holding  of 
the  instrument  at  a  large  ungraceful  angle  from 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  bear  against  a  weaker 
mass  of  muscles  than  is  the  case  when  it  ia 
directed  downwards.  Tn  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  it  is  always  held  in  the  latter 
position. 

Tlio  compass  given  above  is  tliat  of  an  in- 
strument in  C,  which  sounds  corresponding  notes 
to  the  TioUn*  deaoendin;  three  aemitonea  below 

'fiddle  Cr*  But  the  C  clarinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  orchestra  or  military  bands. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  Bb,  soondinf 
two  semitones  below  its  written  position,  ana 

consequently  Kt;inding  in  the  key  of  two  flats. 
For  the  acuter  notes  they  use  a  smaller  ciarmot 
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in  £b,  which  sounds  a  minor  third  above  iU 
written  icale,  and  stands  in  three  flata.  In  the 
orchestra  an  instrument  in  A,  (bounding  a  minor 
third  below  the  corresponding  uato  of  a  C  instru- 
ment,  is  mudb  used,  and  stands  in  three  iharpa. 
7t  will  be  seen  that  the  £b  and  A  clarinets  re- 


spectively lower  the  range  of  the  ^  J  i-| 
lowest  note  to  D||  and  Cf ,  thus  aog-  _ .  T  *'  3 
menting  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument 
They  also  have  the  advantage  of  lessening  the 
number  of  flats  and  sharps  in  the  ngoature. 
Although  the  clarinet  has  be^  mudi  improved 
it  still  presents  great  difficulties  in  extreme  keys, 
and  these  arc  to  mmo  oxtont  avciided  by  the  B  b 
uistrumenta  Ifttaening  the  flate  by  two  in  flat 
keys,  and  A  iiiitniiiient  the  tnarpe  by  three 
in  shiirp  siL^natures.  A  mel(Kly  in  C  would  thus 
have  to  be  played  in  6  by  tbe  F,  in  A  by  the  Eb, 
fat  D  by  the  6b,  and  in  Eb  hy  the  A  txhninetii. 
Tlii?  f ^llownng  table  hIkuss  liow  the  notes  will  be 
written  for  each  instrument^  ao  as  to  aound  like 
flnw  of  tlM  O  dwinet  i'- 


-dM  

a.  Bb 


3.  A 


4.  £b 


8.  F 


n 


P 


6. 


For  Como  di  ba.s«otto  in  F  : 


4=- 


J.  The  Italians— aa  Cavaliiiu  and  Cknoogia — 
■ouetimei  write  Ibr  tho  Bb  daiinet  {n  the  tenw 


clef;  ip;  ■  r  —  sounding 


OS  if  written 


S_  in  the  nnliiiiiry  way  (No.  2  above). 
f   ■  The  two  intrm»ic  HatB  of  the  instru- 


ment have  of  coone  to  be  eapplied 

by  fhf  iil-r'.''T 

Besides  the  four  instrumehti  alraai^  named 
others  ave  onwwfmirity  need.  A  smalf  daainet 

in  F,  above  the  C  instnunent,  has  been  merci- 
fully given  up,  excwt  in  an  occasional  piece 
of  GoniiMi  danoe  mniio.  1%e  D,  between  tlieae 
two,  is  also  considered  by  f  inc  composers  to 
blend  better  with  the  violina  tban  the  graver- 
pitdied  darinetiL  The  Db  b  ooii?«ni«it  tat 
taking  the  part  of  the  military  flute,  which  stands 
in  that  key.  A  clarinet  in  H  would  puzzle  meet 
Soglish  pUyers,  although  it  appeal*  ttt  Ifocart** 
score  of  'Idomeneo' — beiiiL:  llie  Gcmnn  for  B^. 
Below  the  A  clarinet  we  aliio  have  bevtiral  others. 
Oiw  ia  Ab  b  nnful  in  militaiy  mula  Li  F 


we  have  the  teuor  darinet,  and  the  oomo  di 
bassetio  or  bassethom,  periiape  the  meet  beautiful 
of  the  whole  family.  The  tenor  in  Eb  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  as  the  Bb  does  to  the 
G,  and  is  conaequently  uaed  in  military  bandt. 
[CoBNO  DI  Bassetto.]  Proceeding  still  lower  in 
the  Kale  we  arrive  at  the  bass  clarinets,  lite 
commonest  of  these  is  in  Bb,  ^e  <xtave  of  the 
ordiawy  iaatrament,  but  the  writer  has  a  C 
hum  Of  Ttal&m  make,  and  Wagner  has  written 
for  an  A  basso.  Tliey  ir"  none  of  them  very 
aatuActory  instruments ;  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  dannet  eeeming  to  end  with  the  oomo  di 
basaetto.    TSec  Bass  Clakinet.] 

HelmhoUz  has  analysed  ^e  tone  and  moaiQil 
diaiaeter  of  tiledarinet  among  the  other  wind-in' 
strument^,  and  shows  that  the  m>unds  proper  to  iht 
reed  itself  are  hardly  ever  employee^  being  very 
•harp  and  of  hateh  qaalHy ;  tnoee  aot«illy  pro- 
duced being  lower  in  pitch,  de|>endcnt  on  the 
length  of  the  oolumn  of  air,  and  correi^ouding 
to  Hie  eonnds  proper  to  n  stopped  organ-pipe. 
With  A  cylindrical  tube  these  are  the  thinl.  fiftlj, 
seventh,  and  ^hth  psxtial  sounds  of  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  upper  register  liaing  •  twelfth 
from  the  lower  or  ctL-ihimi-au,  seems  to  carry 
out  the  same  law  in  another  {arm.  On  the  (Aher 
hand,  the  conieal  tabes  of  the  elioe  and  baMWi 
correspond  to  open  pipea  of  the  ?ame  lenL^-th,  ia 
which  the  octav^  the  twdflh,  and  the  double 
ootave  ftrm  the  ftrst  thiee  terau  of  aeria>> 
See  hia  paper  in  the  'Journal  fur  niiw  and 
augewandte  Matheuiatik,*  vol.  Ivii. 

The  lowest  note  of  the  roister  ia  oleai^y  aa 
arbitrary*  matter.  It  haa  prv>bably  been  dic- 
tated by  the  fact  that  nine  of  the  tea  available 
digits  are  fully  occupied.  Bttt  IC  8as*  whose  ioi- 
provemcnts  in  wina-in?»trumentH  hare  surpassed 
those  which  explicitly  bear  hiii  n&iue,  has  ex- 
tended the  scale  another  semitone  by  adding  a 
Kecond  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Even  the 
<K^ta\  e  C  can  Ik?  touched  by  eonpluyin^  the  right 
tlium)>,  which  at  present  manly  supports  the 
instrument.  It  is  always  so  f-ri!p]oyi\l  in  the 
basscthom,  and  a  15?  instrumeui  tlius  ex- 
tended must  have  been  known  to  Mozart, 
who  writes  the  beautiful  obWigato  to  '  Paru  .' 
in  his  'Clemetua  di  Tito/  down  to  ha:m  Bv,  a 
nmjor  third  below  the  instramsnt  aa  now  made. 

To  whatever  period  we  may  ascrilx)  the  iu 
vention  of  the  olarinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  dkt^ 
not  figure  in  the  scores  of  the  earlier  composerB. 
Bach  and  Handel  never  use  it.  An  instrument 
entitled  Clialmnean  appears  in  the  writings  of 
niuck,  to  wln"ch  Berlioz  appends  the  note  that  it 
is  now  unknown  and  obsolete.  This  may  have 
been  a  daifaiet  in  some  fbrm.  Haydn  uses  it 
very  sparingly.  Jfost  of  his  E^rmphonies  are 
without  the  part*  and  the  samexemark  applies  to 
Us  draieh  mosie.  Tliere  is,  howerer,  a  nne  tris 
for  two  flarinets  and  baasmm  in  the  '  Et  Incar- 
lutus'  of  the  First  Mass^  and  there  are  one  or 
two  promineBt  pa8.<<a^'e«  in  the  'Greatfoo,*  espe- 
cially obbligatos  to  the  air  '  With  venlure  clad,' 
and  'On  mighty  pens,*  and  a  quartet  of  nedn 
aooompanying  «ha  trio  'Ob  Thee  oadli  Wag 
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tod  awaits.'  Bat  it  is  with  Mozart  that  the 
instrument  fint  become*  a  leading  orchestral 
roice.  '  Ah,  if  we  had  but  clarinets  too  I '  says 
be :  '  you  cannot  imagine  the  splendid  effect  of 
a  ijmphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets.' 
(Letter  iiq.)  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
or  more  admirablj  adapted  to  its  tone  than  the 
part*  provided  for  it  in  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works.  The  symphony  in  Eb  is  sometimes 
called  the  Clarinet  Symphony  from  this  reason, 
the  oboes  being  omitted  as  if  to  ensure  its 
prooiinence.  There  is  a  concerto  for  clarinet 
with  full  orchestra  (Kochel,  No.  622)  which 
i«  in  his  best  style.  For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
hMMthom,  the  opera  of  'Clemenia  di  Tito' 
it  freely  Barred,  and  an  elaborate  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  '  Nou  piii  di  fiori.'  His 
'Requiem'  contains  two  oomi  di  bassetto,  to  the 
eicluaion  of  all  other  reed -instruments,  except 
lassoons.  His  chamber  and  concerted  music  is 
more  full  for  clarinets  than  that  of  any  other 
»Titer.  except  perhaps  Weber.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  many  of  his  great  works,  especially 
the  'Jupiter'  Symphony,  should  be  without  parts 
f<a  the  instrument,  notwithstanding  his  obvious 
knowledge  of  its  value  and  beauty.  The  ordinary- 
explanation  is  probably  the  true  one ;  namely, 
that  being  attached  to  a  small  court,  he  seldom 
had  at  hi^  disposal  a  full  band  of  instnmientalists. 

Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  Vp-rites  a 
angle  work  without  clarinets.  Indeed  there  is  a 
distinct  development  of  this  part  to  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  symphonies.  The  trio  of  the 
Fint  contains  a  passage  of  importance,  but  of  such 
oniplicity  that  it  might  be  allotted  to  the 
trumpet.  The  Larghetto  (in  A)  of  his  Second 
Symphony  is  full  of  melodious  and  easy  passages 
fjt  two  clarinets.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the 
'Pastoral'  Sj-mphony  that  difficulties  occur  ;  the 
PMuge  near  tne  close  of  the  first  movement 
being  singularly  trjing  to  the  player  ; — 


ings  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  its  scale,  and,  except 
an  occasional  bit  of  pure  accompaniment,  there 
is  nothing  out  of  the  compass  of  the  violin. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
revel  in  the  chadumeau  notes.  He  leads  off  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  the  introductory  notes  of 
'  Elijah,'  and  the  grand  chords  of  bis  overture 
to  '  Kuy  Bias '  with  these,  and  appears  fully 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  resonance  which 
enables  them  to  balance  even  the  trombones. 
Throughout  his  works  the  parts  for  clarinet  are 
fascinating,  and  generally  not  difficult.  The 
lovely  second  subject  in  the  overture  to  the 
'Hebrides'  (after  the  reprise) — 


.he  imitative  passage  for  two  clarinets,  which 
recurs  several  times  in  the  Overture  to  'Melu- 
ma  — 


and  the  rolling  wavelike  pa-ssages  in  his  '  Meeres- 
Btille,' deserve  special  niention.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  <Kx;a8ional  phrases  of  great  complexity 
in  liirt  works.  The  scherzo  of  the  Scotch 
Symphony,  the  saltarello  of  the  Italiiui,  are 
cases  in  |K)int  ;  but  even  these  are  exce«<led  by  a 
few  notes  in  the  scherzo  of  the  '  Midsuiiuner 
Night's  Dream,'  which  are  all  but  unplayable. 


^  etc. 


But  the  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage  in 
the  Trio,  combined  with  the  horns,  which  few 
prformerH  can  execute  with  alwoliite  correctness. 


>'fjj_fffffr|Ps^... 


Bwthoren  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
lijwer  register  of  this  instrument.    All  his  writ 


Weber  appears  to  have  bad  a  peculiar  love 
for  the  clarinet.  Not  only  has  he  written  several 
great  works  especially  for  it,  but  his  orches- 
tral comjwwitions  abound  in  figures  of  extreme 
beauty  and  novelty.  Tlie  weird  effect  of  the 
low  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  Der  Freischiitz,' 
followed  by  the  passionate  recitative  which  comea 
later  in  the  .name  work— both  of  which  recur  in 
the  opera  itself — will  suggest  themselves  to  all ; 
as  will  the  cantabile  plira.se  in  the  overture  to 
•  Oberon,'  the  doubling  of  the  low  notes  with  the 
violoncellos,  and  the  difficult  arpeggios  for  flutes 
and  clarinets  commonly  known  as  the  '  drops  of 
water.'  His  Mass  in  G  is  marked  throughout  by 
a  very  unusual  employment  of  the  clarinets  on 
their  lower  notes,  forming  minor  chords  with  the 
bassoons.  This  work  is  also  singular  in  being 
written  for  Bb  clarinets,  althougli  in  a  sharp  key. 
The  'Credo,'  however,  has  a  characteristic 
melody  in  a  cnngem'al  key,  v/here  a  bold  leap  of 
two  octaves  exhibits  to  a<lvantage  the  large  com- 
pass at  the  composer's  dispo«<al. 

Meyerbeer  and  Spohr  both  employ  the  clarinets 
extensively.  The  former,  however,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Sax,  was  led  to  substitute  the 
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buss  claxinfcte  in  some  places.  [Bass  Clarinet.] 
Spohr  has  written  two  concertos  for  the  instru- 
menty  both — eBjKjLi.illy  the  second— of  extreme 
difficult  J.  But  bo  has  utilised  its  great  powers 
in  oonoerted  music,  and  as  an  obbllgato  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice,  both  in  his  operatic  works 
and  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  six  songs  of  which 
tlw  'S&d  Mid  the  Maiden'  is  the  best  known. 

An  aooonnt  of  this  instrument  would  be  in- 
complete  without  mention  of  RoMfafi  writings. 
In  the  'Stabat  Mater'  he  liiw  given  it  some 
exquisite  and  Appropriate  passages*  but  in  other 
works  the  difficniltles  atrigned  to  It  «r»  all  but 
insuperable.  Tlie  overtures  to  '  Semiramide,' 
* Otello^'  and  'Gazza  lAdra,'  are  all  exceedingly 
open  to  tiib  objeetioQ,  and  eodiiUt  the  oaMleMna^ 
of  Acoring  wbldi  man  hii  inoompAmfcle  gifli  of 
melody. 

No  fautmmeBt  Iiaa  a  greater  boo}x;  in  the  ftorm 
of  solo  or  concerted  music  specially  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Tbn  writer  has  therefore  com- 
piled, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon.'^rd  Bed- 
dome,  whose  collection  of  clarinet  music  is  aU  bat 
complete,  a  list  of  the  principal  compositioaa  by 
great  writers,  in  which  it  take.^  a  promineiit  pwtk 
This  is  appended  to  the  prtstient  notice. 

A  few  words  are  requirod  in  concluding,  as  to 
the  weak  jwinta  of  the  instrument.  It  is  .^iuffu- 
larly  suficcptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and 
rises  in  pitch  very  conaideral>ly»  indeed  more 
than  any  other  instrument,  with  warmth.  It  is 
therefore  ei^ential,  after  playing  some  time,  to 
flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often  neglected. 
On  the  other  h:in<l  it  <l')es  not  bear  largo  .alter- 
ations of  pitch  without  becominjj  out  of  tune. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  tiw 
orchestr.ll  instruments,  and  for  this  reason  it 
ought  undoubttiily  to  exercise  the  privilege  now 
granted  by  ancient  usage  to  the  oboe;  that, 
namely,  of  giving  the  pitch  to  the  band.  In  the 
band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  some  others, 
this  is  now  done  ;  it  deserves  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  thres^  or  at  least  two 
different -pitched  iusfemuientB  in  the  orchestra, 
is  a  Bouroo  of  discord,  which  it  re  piirew  lai^ 
aqperience  to  countecaot.  Many  performers  meet 
the  difficulty  U)  same  extent  by  dispensing  with 
the  C  clarinet,  the  we.akest  of  t!n  tl  ree.  ("om- 
posns  would  do  well  to  write  as  little  for  it  as 
may  be  praetleable.  MendehHohn,  in  Us  Sym- 
phonies, j)refers  to  \mte  for  the  A  clarinet  in  three 
flats  rather  tlmn  lor  the  0  in  its  natural  key, 
Ihtts  gainin<;  a  lower  oompass  and  mom  ftdness 
of  tone.  La.'itly,  tli  whole  beauty  of  the  inj<trn- 
ment  depends  on  the  mansgemwnt  of  the  reed. 
A  player,  howevw  able,  is  yeiy  mndi  ait  the 
mercy  of  this  part  of  the  mechanism.  A  bad 
reed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but  ex- 
l^oms  its  assessor  to  the  utterance  of  the  horrible 
shriek  termed  rouac  (i.e.  'quack')  by  the  French, 
and  'a  goose'  in  the  vernacular.  There  is  no  iu- 
stmmentin  whiohfailareof  lipordssanged  keys 
prrwducc  nn  nnmusical  a  result,  or  one  so  impos- 
sible to  conceal ;  and  proportionate  care  should 
be  emdsed  in  its  pi«v«Bliccu 
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LM  of  the  principal  tolo  and 
for  tk$  darmtt;  wigtiud  wor§»t  nol 

mentt. 

MozAST. — ^Trio  for  clarinet^  viola,  and  piano, 
op.  14  ;  Two  SersBadei  lor  two  oboes,  twodsri- 

nets,  two  homa,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  24  :\vA 
37  ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  baij-f^  o, 
and  piano^  op.  39  ;  Concerto  for  clarinet  and 
orchMtra»  op.  107  ;  Quintet  for  cLvrinet  aud 
stoings^  op.  101  ;  Grand  Serenade  for  two  oboea, 
two  darimli^  two  baasethoma,  two  n«nah  homi, 
two  basfsoons  and  double  liassoon. 

Beethoven. — Three  duets  for  clarinet  and 
bassoon ;  Trio  for  clarinet,  violoncello,  and  piuo^ 
op.  II;  Quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  hta- 
stxin,  and  piano,  op.  16;  ij^rand  Septet  for 
violin,  Tidla»  esUis  oontra-basso^  darirawt,  horn, 
and  b.a°ai~x~>Ti,  op.  20;  the  same  arranged  by 
composer  a.s  trio  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano; 
iyijsUA  for  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoon?,  op.  71  ;  Ottot  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  loj; 
Bondino  for  two  oboe^  two  dariaefaib  two  hoat, 
and  two  bassoons. 

Webeb. — Concertino,  op.  26 ;  Air  and  Varfa- 
tioin,  op.  33 ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string 
quartet,  op.  34  ;  Concertante  duet»  clarinet  and 
piano,  op.  48  ;  Concerto  i,  with  orchestra,  op.  73; 
Concerto  2,  with  orchestra,  op.  74. 

Spohb.—  Concerto  i,  for  clarinet  and  orchestral 
op.  26 ;  Gonoerto  a,  fbr  darinet  and  uMbettrs, 
oji.  57  ;  Nonet  for  strinj^'s,  flute,  oUx;,  clariiut, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  31 ;  Ottet  for  violin, 
two  violas,  cello,  bsiiso,  darinet,  and  two  hmm, 

op-  32  ;  Quintet  for  flute,  cl.-irlnet.  horn,  I'.it'- 
soon,  and  piaao^  op.  53  ;  Septet  for  piano,  violin, 
odlo^  and  same  wmd,  op.  147  ;  Six  songs^  with 
clarinet  obbligat^i,  op.  103. 

SciiuMAKK. — FautaaiestUcke  for  dazinet  and 
piano,  op.  73;  Mahreheneri&hlitwgen,  fordarinst, 
viola,  and  pi.ino,  op.  132. 

OinaLOW. — Septet  for  Hute,  oboe,  darinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  double  boss,  and  piano,  op.  79 ;  Nonst, 
fijr  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bnss'vm, 
op.  77  ;  Sestet  for  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  and  double  ba^.^  op.  30. 

KALbtwoDiu— Variattona  with  «niiertn^  ^ 

138. 

A.  BouBsao.'^Qnlntet  fer  daribet  and  strings 

op.  ?7. 

Ul'MMEL. — Military  Septet,  op.  114. 

G.  EuonBR. — Trio  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
bassoon,  op.  43 ;  Septet,  for  violin,  vitJa,  cello, 
contra-basso,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  62. 

S.  Nkokomm.— QuJntst  fbr  olarinst  and  strings 
op.  8. 

A.  Heioha. — Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string* ; 
Twenty  foor  quintets  for  Ante,  oboe,  dariiMl* 
horn  and  bassoon,  ops.  88-91,  99,  too. 

E.  Pauer. — Quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet 
horn,  aiul  bassoon,  op.  44. 

BiiaaiQiB.  Conoertofc  ops.  63a.  146,  iSo. 

*^  fW.H.&] 

CLARINO.  The  Italian  name  fur  the  TbdM- 
PET. 
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CLARK,  JiBKMTAH.  WA9  ft  choriflter  in  tbo 
Chapel  Royal  amU  r  Dr.  I'.Iow.  After  leaving 
the  choir  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  organist  of 
Winchester  College.  In  1693  his  mastar.  Dr. 
Blow,  resigned  in  \us  favour  the  appointments  of 
slnMmar  anid  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's 
GUhtdxaL  About  1695  he  was  appointed  or- 
ginist  and  one  of  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patd's. 
On  Jofy  J,  ijoo,  Clark,  and  his  feUow-pupil, 
Wdliam  Croh,  were  sworn  in  as  g«ntlfl«nen  ex- 
traonlin.\n-  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  joint 
rerecBon  of  an  organist's  plx»ce,  whenever  one 
dnald  fill]  vacMB^  %  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  15,  1704,  by  the  death  of  Francis  Pig- 
gott,  on  which  Clark  and  Croft  were  on  May  35 
iwom  in  as  joint  organists.  Clark,  having  the 
miafortone  to  become  enamoured  of  a  lady  whose 
position  in  life  rendtrtnl  hi»  union  with  her  hope- 
leey.  fell  into  a  state  of  dcsjioudency,  under  the 
i^uence  of  which  he  shot  >^»"f»ff^  The  precise 
•lite  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  was,  iloubtkas,  shortly  before  Nov.  5,  1707, 
when  Croft  was  sworn  into  the  full  plftoe  or  or- 
r^nist  of  the  rh,-i|Hl  Ri>yal.  Clark  r^!npf>sed 
several  snthems,  chietiy  of  a  pathetic  luud,  but 
isl  diftdent  eitiier  in  foroe  or  dignity.  H«  was 
the  original  cfniiKwer  of  Dryden's  famons  cnle, 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  which  was  performed  at 
ftartonenf  Hall  on  the  oooaslon  Ibr  whidi  it  was 
written,  the  feast  on  St.  Ce^-'ilia's  day,  Xov.  22, 
1697,  and  at  two  or  three  concerts  shortly  after- 
wvdt ;  but  the  mnde  was  not  (minted,  and  seems 
now  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  same  year  Clark 
(m  conjunction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Richard 
I«^d{^)  composed  the  music  for  the  opera 
'Tlw  IsLind  PrincasM,'  and  (jointly  with  Daniel 
I'tircell)  for  the  opera  '  The  World  in  the  Mnon.' 
He  alio  furnished  music  for  *The  Fond  ilus- 
h»nd'(i676),  Sedley's  'Antony  and  Cleopatra' 
U^>:7\  'Titus  An<lronicu8'  (1687).  and 'A  Wife 
for  aay  Man,'  besides  composing  an  ode  in  praii»e  of 
the  Idtad  of  Barbados,  a  eanUta  called  'The 
Afi^umption,'  pnmr  Ir  s  rr;=?  fnr  the  harpsichord, 
a^id  numerous  songs  uubUi*hed  in  the  ooUecUous 
tfdwday.  [W.H.H.] 

CLARK,  Richard,  was  bom  at  Batdkol^ 

li'ick-s.  April  5,  I  7^0.  At  an  early  a:,'e  ho  became 
schoriiterat  St.  (.icopj^c's  Chapel,  Windi^cjr,  un- 
«l«r  Dr.  Avlward,  and  of  Eton  College  under 
f^uphen  ifi.-ather.  In  1802  he  succeeded  hi» 
^nd£itber,  John  Sale,  the  eider,  as  lay  clerk  at 
at  Qecvge's  and  Eton  College;  these  •|>po{nt- 
Rent*  he  held  until  I S 1 1 .  In  1 805  he  officiated 
1^  deputy  in  the  metropolitan  choirs,  and  in  the 
ume  year  was  appointed  secretary  to  iSba  Glee 
''luh.  Ho  subsequently  obtained  the  jilaccH  of 
^7  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  vicar- 
of  St  Tmrd^B,  and  in  i8ao  iQooooded 
Joseph  Corfe  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
^aL  In  1 814  Clark  published  a  volume  of 
ths  pos^  of  the  most  favourite  gloos,  madrigals, 
i^>undA,  and  catches,  with  a  preface  containing  an 
sooount  of  the  song  'God  save  the  King,'  the 
eompodtion  of  which  he  there  attributed  to  Henry 
Csrey.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  app«amd 
Vii^  hat  the  antgeet  of  the  popular  tana  wat 


omitted,  Clark  having  m  lBt2  pa1>H«hed  a  sepa^ 
rate  volume  assigning:  its  composition  to  I^. 
John  Bull.  [See  Gol>  bav£  tu£  Kino.]  Clark 
distinguished  UnuNif  by  his  assiduity  in  en> 
deavouring  to  procure  for  the  various  c^ithedral 
and  collegiate  choirs  a  restitution  ot  their  statutory 
righto  and  privileges.  Ha  waa  tha  eompoeer  of 
a  few  anthems,  ehants,  and  glees,  and  the  author 
of  severaipamphleta  on  '  Handel  and  the  Har> 
numious  Blacksmith,  etc*;  Kmdtl's  *Me«dah*; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  '  Madrigali^*  Mttlioal 
pitch,  etc.    He  died  Oct.  5,  1856.    [W*  H.  H.] 

CLA  RK  E,  JoHX.  MuB.  Doc.,  afterwards  known 
as  CLAUKt- Whitfelu,  was  boru  at  Gloucester 
Dec.  1 3, 1 770,  and  received  bis  moaieal  edncatiom 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayc«.  In  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ludlow ;  in  1 793  he  took  the  degrea  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford  ;  in  1795  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  which  he  quitted 
in  tha  same  year  tar  iha  plaeee  of  orguiist  uid 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1798  the 
Iiidi  rabelUan  led  him  to  rengn  his  appointments 
and  return  to  England,  where  he  soon  afte  rwards 
became  oiganist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
IMnity  and  St  John's  Colleges,  Cambridga.  In 
the  following  year  Le  t<M)k  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Ounbridge,  and  in  itiio  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Oxford.  He  aesnmed  the  name  of 
Whitfeld,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  name  of 
Cl-xrke,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  umh'. 
iieury  I'utherlcy  Whitfeld.  In  iSio  ho  reaigmd 
his  appointments  at  Cambridge  for  those  of  or- 
ganist and  nuuiter  of  the  churibtcrM  of  Hereford 
Cathe<lral,  and  ou  the  dtuith  of  Dr.  Hague,  in 
1.S21,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
Tiiiver^ity  of  Cambritl„'o.  In  i^^33,  in  conse- 
r^uence  of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his 
appointments  ai  Her^ora.  He  died  at  Holroer, 
near  Hereford,  Feb  2  3,  1836,  and  was  burieil  in 
the  cloisters  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a 
inunl  tablet  It  ereeted  to  his  maomj.  Dr. 

Clarke -Whitfeld'a  compiositions  conhlst  of  Cathe- 
dral Services  and  Anthems  (published  in  ibur 
Tola,  in  1805  and  snbseqaently),  'ThaCmdfizion 

and  the  Resurrection,'  an  oratorio,  and  numerous 
glees,  songs,  etc.  He  edited  a  collection  contain- 
ing thirty  anthems  firom  the  works  of  Tarious 
composers.   Amongst  the  many  works  arranged 

l;y  };iin  for  v..i<-,hs  and  pianoforte  hid  tnlition  of 
Boverul  ot"  HiiudLl't!  orut(jri<jfl  and  other  piece;* 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being  the  hr^^t  of  that 
anthor'a  works  ao  treated.  ^W.  H.  H.] 

CLASSICAL  U  a  term  whk^h  in  iri';  ic  has 
much  the  same  signitication  as  it  has  in  liter- 
atttie.  It  is  tiesa  of  worics  which  hava  held 
their  place  in  j^reneral  e.«tim:itiou  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  of  new  works  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  of  tiie  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  the  name  has  come  to  be  especiiJly  ap- 
plied to  works  in  the  fonii^  which  were  ado|»ted 
by  the  gr^t  masters  of  the  hitter  part  ai  the 
Inrt  oantiiiy,  aa  iostrumenial  works  in  the  souata 
fbciDf  and  opena  oonstnicted  after  tha  laosired 
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traditioQB ;  aiia  m  thin  aeuat;  tiie  term  was  used 
M  the  opposite  of  '  romantic,'  in  the  controversy 
between  the  musicians  who  wished  to  retain 
ftb»cilutt'ly  the  old  forui^  said  those,  like  Schu- 
mann, who  wi«hed  music  to  be  developed  in  fbrmB 
whic  h  should  be  more  the  firee  inspiration  of  the 
compoeer,  and  lut>d  restricted  in  their  systematic 
drnkpiiienfe.   [See  Romantic]     [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CLASSICAL  HAEMONISTS.  SeeCHO&AL 
HA&Moififlim 

CLATIDINE  VON  VTLLABELLA.  Drama 
by  Goethe,  munic  by  Schu}>Lrt  ;  comjK^sed  in 
1815  but  not  perfonued.  The  first  Act  alone 
•uirivas,  mm)  it  now  in  the  libiwy  of  ibe  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  ;  the  other 
Acts  were  burnt  by  accident,  with  those  of  the 
*Tmiftb  LtutMhloM.'  It  b  4fttod  at  beginning 
and  end  July  26  and  AtJg.  5.  On  Nov.  18 
Schubert  was  at  work  on  another  opera. 

OLAtTSS,  WiLBKumiB,  one  «f  Clw  embiant 
piauitiiH  of  our  time,  daughter  of  a  nu-rchant, 
iNim  at  Prague  Dec  13,  1834.  She  received  her 
nmrical  fldiioatton  at  tho  FtrakM^  bstitttie  at 

Pra;^'Uf,  an<l  in  1849  miule  her  first  concert  tour, 
exciting  great  attention  both  at  Dresden  and 
Leipric  (t85o>.   KevertiialMs,  she  lived  almost 

unnoticed  in  Pftris  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
Beiiioz  interested  himself  much  in  her  iavour. 
She  anmomioed  •  eoncert,  but  it  was  postponed 
nil  acc<juut  of  her  mothers  death.  pKjiiifj  now 
a  total  orphan,  she  was  kindly  recuiwd  by  the 
tdnger  Mme.  UnglMr-Sabatier,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  her  claims  were  acknowh-ilgwl  in  Paris. 
Fnnn  tiience  her  fame  spread  through  Eutoimi; 
aba  gave  concert!  in  Paria,  London,  and  Ger- 
many, recelvin;^'  everj'whrrr  tribntps  of  tb" 
warmest  admiration.  She  was  in  Loudon  m 
t8$3,  and  again  in  1871.  She  married  (1857) 
the  author  Priolrich  Szarvatly,  and  now  lives 
in  Parin,  seldom  appearing  in  public.  Her  reper- 
toire mainly  conaiata  of  the  works  of  Seamttit 
P.ju-h,  an'l  Beethoven,  and  it  is  upon  her  execu- 
tion of  thcsu  tliat  her  great  reputation  is  founded. 
Her  chief  gift  is  the  power  of  penetiating  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work  she  executes ;  her  con- 
scientiousness iti  great,  and  she  rejects  all  arbi- 
tvaiy  intarpretationfl,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
they  may  be.  In  Uus  respect  she  worthily  ranks 
with  Madame  Schumann.  StOl  Itfadanwt  Scar- 
vady  has  a  strong  and  romantic  individuality, 
which  u.«ed  to  be  very  charming^.  [A.  M.} 

CL.WEUIX.  The  French  name  for  a  liarpsi- 
ch<inl,  derived  from  clavicymbalum.  According 
to  ^T  \'ii  !1.  t  Lt'-Duc  ( Dictionnair©  du  Mobilier 
i'raii(,ais,  i^7i)  the  cliivecin  aupcioeded  the  psal- 
tery in  f^ra&oa  mue  time  in  the  1 6th  century. 
[See  Habpsichobd  and  Ps.vltert.]    '^A.  J.  H.] 

CLAVICEMBALO.  One  of  the  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  is  de- 
rived from  clavi$,  a  k^v,  nr.d  canUiIo,  a  dulcimer 
or  psaltery.  Other  Italiua  nanu-s  for  thi^  imttru* 
molt  are  gravicembalo  (a  phonetic  variation 
caused  by  the  interchange  of  r  with  /)  and  hnrp' 
iconlo,  from  which  comes  our  '  haipsichord.'  [See 
Cfemoo,  and  HabWOBOID.]         [A«  J.  H.] 


CLAVICHORD  (Ger.  Clavichord  or  CSofiv, 
It.  Clavicordo),  a  stringed  instrument  with  keys. 
In  Grerman  the  name  has  been  limited  to  that 
keyed  stringed  inttroment,  the  tonee  of  wUdi 

were  pnxlucetl  by  '  tangenta '  ;  while  the  once 
munymoua  term  Clavier  became  transferred  to 
ue  eneeenor  of  tiie  daviehoid,  the  aqtiare  piawv 
forte.     Ill  Italian,  clavlconlu  may  fonutrrly  have 
meant  any  keyed  instrument  with  strings,  whe- 
ther {he  toiMa  were  produced  by  tangents  <r 
'jacks.'     Existing  sjieciiueus  of  Italian  inalie 
have  jack  actioni^  and  would  be  correctly  de- 
signated in  Eng^iih  aa  viigiDala.  The  neneli 
have  c?i  Tif  without  this  appellation  alt<>gcther, 
and  perhaps  without  the  tangent  instrument  it- 
self^ mlesa  it  was  indoded  with  the  maakdiard 
or  monochord.    Tlio  Clavecin  (It.  Clavicembalo, 
Eng.  Harpgtchord)  had  a  jack  action,  differing 
from  the  clavichord  in  the  means  by  which  it 
produced  the  sound,  and  in  its  musical  effect.  Tlie 
French  transLition  of  the  '  Wohlt^smperirte  Cla- 
vier' or  well  tuned  davichord,  of  J.  S.  Bach,  \gj 
'  le  Cla\  ecin  bien  temper-','  is  therefore  ina<::cu- 
rate,  iuxuuuuch  as  it  conveys  rather  the  idtuk 
of  the  rigid  harpsichord  or  n>inet  than  that  of 
the  gentle  and  intimate  clavichord.    In  EIngland 
ami  Scothind  during  the  Tuuur  p^ud,  frequent 
mention  is  found  in  contempontfy  reoords  of  the 
claWchoni,  clarichord,  and  monochord  (see  Rim- 
bault'»  '  Pianoforte,'  i860) ;  all  Uir^  names  iic«&ai- 
ing  to  l>e  nhared  by  one  inafcrament,  and  that 
most  probably  the  true  clavichord — for  the  vir- 
ginal also  appears  at  that  time.    Writers  on  this 
subject  have  followed  each  other  in  aiwuming  a 
gradual  progress,  and  stating  that  either  the 
clavich(»a  or  the  clavicytberium  was  the  first, 
in  order  of  time,  of  a  series  of  keyed  instruments 
that  included  the  viigUial  and  iipinet,  and 
eolffliiiated     the  eiavleembato  or  wing- shaped 
harpsichord.    But  on  this  we  are  (piite  in  ihr 
dark,  for  the  earliest  dmndable  mention  of  the 
davldiord  (KbeAard  Oeome^a  *BiiIea  of  ti» 
iMinnesingers,*  A.n.  1404")  includes  \vith  it  the 
monochord  and  the  clavicembalo.   No  English 
olaTiekord,  aa  diatliiot  firom  a  vii^g^nal,  being  in 

existence,  unless  in  the  limil>er  ro<iin  of  i^ome  old 
oountiy  house,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Gennan  elavlchard,  to  avoid  aa  eadleai  confiuiaB, 
from  different  names  having  been  frequently 
given  to  one  instrument^  while  one  name  has 
been  aa  irften  atteobed  to  dURefoat  luatituaaaati; 
even  iTi  ;-iiral  authorities  having  failed  tiO  otiaillTa 
the  debirability  of  accurate  definition. 

Li  ahape  the  daviehord  haa  beoi  followed  hy 
the  square  pianoforte,  of  which  it  was  the  proto- 
type (Fig.  I).  The  case  was  oblong  and  wasplaoed 
upon  »  akaad  or  legs.  The  leo^h,  aooonun^  la 
the  compafis  ami  period  of  construction,  was  frr>m 
four  to  five  feet ;  the  breadth  less  than  twa 
feet;  the  depth  of  case  five  to  seven  inehea.  The 
keys  were  in  frtjnt.  and  extended  beneath  the 
sound  board  to  tlie  back  of  the  case,  each  being 
balanced  upon  a  witv  pin,  and  prevented  frgm 
rattling  against  it^  neighliour  by  a  small  piece 
of  whalebone  projecting  from  the  key  and 
•haatliad  in  a  groove  baUnd  (1%.  a).  Tbalofinr 
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«r  natural  keys  were  UBoally  black,  and  tha  vap&c 
or  duomatic.  white.  In  Italy  and  the  NetiMr> 
lands  the  practice  was  the  revefae.  The  airings, 
of  finely- drawn  braaa  wire,  were  atratohed  nearly 
in  the  obrectioin  of  the  length  of  the  caae,  bat  with 
a  bias  towards  the  back.  On  the  riffht  of  tho 
player  wen  inaarted  in  tha  aoand-boM^  atrength- 
mA  on  the  undar  aide  liy  a  dip  of  oak  to  reodTa 
tiMB,dia  wreet  or  tuning'  pinH  round  which  the 
•tringa  were  fiMtened,  while  at  the  back  and 
partly  along  tha  left-hand  aMa  of  tha  ease,  they 
were  atUiched  by  small  eyes  to  hitch  pins  of 
thicker  wire.  On  the  right  hand  the  itrinsa  reatad 
npon  a  enrvad  bridge,  pimiad  to  fix  uair  di- 
rection, ami  condiirting  their  Bound-waves  to  the 
•oond  board.  a  flat  surface  of  wood  beneath,  ex- 
tending  partly  ofar  tha  iiiatniiiiant»  but  wa  ndaa 
lha  haipdalMid  aoandJiola  ant  aa  •  voaa  or 
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other  ornamental  devica  often  the  initiala  of  tha 
maker's  name.  Nearly  at  the  back  of  each  key, 
in  an  upright  position,  was  placed  a  small  braaa 
wedge  or '  tangant '  (f)  aboat  an  inch  high  and  an 
eighth  of  aa  indi  broad  at  tiia  top  ( Fig.  3).  The 
tAogent,  niuB  the  key  was  put  down,  rose  to 
the  atriqg  and  preesinff  it  upwarda  aet  it  in 
▼fbratioD.  With  a  good  toooh  tiia  player  ooold 
feel  the  elasticity  of  the  string,  and  the  more 
thia  waa  felt  the  better  the  inatnunant  waa 
oonaldered  to  ba.  By  the  preaaina  of  tiia  tangent 
the  string  was  divided  into  two  \ine<iual  lengths, 
each  of  which  would  have  vibnited,  but  tha 
diorlar  waa  inatantly  dampe^l  by  a  narrow  band 
of  cloth  interlaced  with  the  strings,  which  also 
damped  the  longer  aection  directly  the  player 
aUowad  tba  kajto  ilia  and  ^bm  taqgant  to 
Hm  taaiganta  unia  not  only  pcodnsad  tha 


o 


bat  gorved  as  a  aaeood  briila:-^  to  measure  off  tho 
]^l^tiiur  lengtha  laqoireJ  for  the  pitch  of  the 
iMtaa.  TInii  a  daUeata  tona  waa  obldned  that 
W  something  in  it  channing^y  lieeitating  or 
treunlooa;  a  tone  although  iraij  wei^  yet 
o^pabia,  unlike  the  harpdchord  or  spfaiet,  of 
hcreaje  and  decrease,  refb-eting  the  finest  and 
■ost  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of  the  player, 
and  in  this  power  of  axprearfon  without  a  mal 
^atil  the  pianoforte  was  inventefl.  To  ears 
"woatoroed  to  the  pianoforte  the  'blocking' 
■NBd  inaapatabla  fhm  tha  ehnrlahoRl  tona 
Wmld  seem  a  di8a«lvantage.  A  pianoforte,  out 
of  order  through  the  hanmiers  failing  to  rebound 
from  the  strings,  would  however  ffiva  a  vaiy 
•Mggerated  and  disagreeable  notion  of  thtt 
faherant  peculiarity  of  the  clavichord.  Kooh, 


I 

in  his  Musical  Lezioon,  daaerlbai  tha  olsvkliord 
as  '  Labaal  dea  Dulderai,  und  dea  IVohainna  theil* 
nahmenden  IVaond*  (tha  comfort  of  the  aufferer 

and  the  sympathising  fnend  of  ahaarfulneas). 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  preaent  century  the 
naa  of  tha  da^rfehord  in  Gernumy  waa  general, 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  ('Musical 
Instruments,'  etc.,  187^)  that  it  is  frequently  to 
ba  met  with  there  to  tUa  day  in  oounby  phieea. 
It  was  a  favourite  instrument  with  J.  S.  Bach, 
who  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte ;  and  with  hia 
aon  Kmmanqei,  who  wrola  tha  *Yemidi  6ber 
die  wahre  Art  das  Klavier  zu  spielen,'  an  essay 
on  the  true  method  of  playing  the  clavichor^ 
and  tiia  baaia  of  all  aocoaading  tast-booka  of  keyed 
atiinged  instruments.  Mattheson  bi  l  led  the 
davlchord  above  the  olavicymbel  or  harpsichord. 
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Mozart  used  tLe  clavichord  now  in  the  Mozarteum 
at  StlilNng  in  cempo&iag  his  '  Zauberfliite  *  and 
other  masterpieces,  although  in  playing  he  leant 
to  the  haqisichord  style.  Beethoven  is  reported 
to  have  said  'among  «U  keyed  instrameaits  the 
clavichord  was  that  on  which  one  could  Iwst 
control  tone  and  expressive  intoriiretatiim '  {Vor- 
trag). 

Chivichoril.^  made  prior  to  tlio  last  century  had 
string)!  for  the  lower  or  xuitural  keys  only ;  the 
■emitones  on  the  upper  keys  being  produced  by 
tangents  directed  towartk  the  strings  of  the 
lower.  Thus  C  8  was  obtained  by  striking  the 
G  string  at  a  shorter  length  ;  D  f  in  liko  manner 
from  the  D  string.  We  are  told  that  in  old 
instruments  three  and  four  keys  wen  often 
sharers  in  one  string.  At  last,  about  the  year 
1725,  Daniel  Faber  of  Craikheim,  gave  each 
semitone  its  own  string,  and  instnimenta  so  made 
were  distii^ished  as  '  bundfrei*  from  the  older 
'gebonden.  Jn  the  cUvichords  lasi  made  there 
were  two  itiiiige  to  eaoih  tangent  end  note^  tuned 
in  uninon.  An  admired  effect  of  the  clavichord 
\va«i  a  change  of  intonntion,  caused  by  a  itrODger 
pressure  on  the  key,  which  displacing  a  little  Uie 
point  of  i.v.'iitact  (if  tile  t-iin;,'i.iit,  tiu'litoiied  the 
vibratin;^'  jtiirt  of  the  string  and  made  the  note 
very  .sliglitly  sharper  in  pitch.  Another  special 
gr-.ice  wa.-i  that  of  rf]i«;itiiii;  a  not-  s  ■>  rul 
times  in  succession  without  quitting  the  key, 
•  dynuttle  effect  (Gemmn  j9'«fruit^)  iraieh  oould 
not  be  done  on  the  }uir|iKlchoril,  aUliou;,'h 
Beethoven  sought  to  imitate  it  on  the  pianoforte 
with  the  touch,  aided  by  the  double  ehilling 
of  the  soft  pedal,  uliich  in  hi»  day  was  usual 
(Sonatas,  Op.  106  aud  1 10,  Bulow's  edition,  1871; 
pp.  53~io8).  [Bebdnq.] 

Tfif  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  ihu  1 5 til  century,  together  with  that  of  the 
ehloniati  I,  Ixiard — a  formal  division  at  the 
very  foundim n  nf  niCKkru  music — re»t  in  prt)- 
found  obscurity.  We  are  etilJ  free  to  regard  our 
keyboard  as  an  invention  sprung  complete  from 
the  brain  of  some  one  tnedi;eval  uuisician,  or  ;us 
the  result  of  gradual  contrivaneea  due  to  the 
Inoreaaing  requirements  of  many.  The  small 
evidence  that  cen  be  addaoed  favoufs  the  Intter 
notion. 

However,  the  keyboard  with  its  fiEuniliar 
division  into  seven  long  and  five  .short  notes, 
was  not  designed  to  bring  within  the  liuiita  of 
the  octave  ^e  theoretical  circle  of  fifths;  the 
■hort  notei  or  semitones  were  long  used  'per 
fietem  muRcam,*  and  not,  like  the  seven  naturals, 
&i  pra<.'tic:il  starting- points  for  scales.  It  was 
not  until  the  epoch  of  J.  S.  Bach  that  the  semi- 
tones gained  equal  privileges  with  the  naturals. 
Again,  our  chroiontic  keyboard  was  not  suggested 
by  the  'cbromatio'  goioe  of  the  Greeks,  a  totally 
dSiliBKnit  fden.  The  problem  leally  solved  by  it 
was  that  of  tlie  transposition  of  the  church  tones, 
n  aeries  of  scales  on  tlie  natural  keys  employing 
eeoh  in  auocearfon  as  n  starting-point  The  fint 
and  seventh  were  consot|uently  nearly  an  octave 
npart.  Bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the  LaUn 
YgyuoM  enlBMed  •  oompe«  of  twelve  or  tiurteen 
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notes,  it  in  evidunt  that  ordinary  voictss  a>uld  &ot 
ling  them  or  even  those  of  less  extent,  without 
concession  in  pitch.  ArnuUl  Sciilick  ('  Si.ie^ol 
der  Orgelmacher  und  Orgauihten,'  Mauii, 
151 0  gives  several  H-fft*"ltf  of  necessary  traos- 
jwsition,  winch  were  only  possible  by  tlie  inierti  m 
of  tiie  Hetnitrjties  between  the  naturak,  ast  evi^a 
then  it  wa^  a  law  tibat  the  interval  of  an  octave 
shotiM  lie  ^Ta.s])ed  by  the  haml,  the  broader  kers 
of  the  olJur  organ*  havinj^  Lhxh  abolished.  By 
this  insertion  of  the  semitones  they  became  the 
willing  guides  to  the  cadences ;  the  G  %  alooa 
being  doubtful  on  account  of  the  '  wulf '  in  tuning. 
Schlick  in  his  chapter  on  tuning, — in  which  b« 
includes  the  clavichord  and  davi^rmmel  (clavi- 
cembalo),  the  ^rmphonia,  a  smaller  keyed  inntro- 
ment,  lute,  and  harp— says  that  the  semitoBes 
oould  not  be  rightly  tuned  or  brought  into  oonoonL 
Bat  he  names  all  the  semitones  we  now  use,  sad 
.speaks  of  double  semitones  paving  been  tried  in 
the  oisan  twelve  years  bel>re  (1499).  whioii 
fidled  wroogh  the  ffiffienhy  of  pUying. 

Virdung,  a  priest  at  Basel,  who  pulilisLcd  his 
'  Mosioft  getuaoht  und  auigez^gen*  also  in  1511, 
(afterweras  translated  Into  LsSb  as  'Husurgia, 
sen  Praxis  •  Mutficae,'  Stras-bur)::,  1536)  is  tin" 
oldest  authority  we  can  specially  refer  to  sdwut 
the  davichord.  Tlie  next  in  order  of  time,  bet 

a  hundred  Years  Ifltcr,  is  rractorins  ('Svntagins 
Musicum,'  1614-18).  We  are  told  by  hiui  tbst 
the  eevliest  dnvtehards  liad  only  twenty  keys,  k 
i/,'iifrc  fllatoTiio),  with  two  bhu-k  keys  ^1'?^  80 
there  were  not  m<^  than  three  semitones  in 
an  oelave;  like  the  scale  attributed  to  Gold* 

li'Arezzo,  the  full  extent  of  wMoih  WOOld  IttVS 
embraced  a  I  keys  in  all— 

c  jjJ.',Trr^^  j,  jjj.'j^riv 

but  PraetoriiiR  pives  no  nenrer  indication  of 
the  oompa^H.  and  of  course  none  of  the  pitch. 
[Hbxaohoiid  ]  But  in  Vvdmi^*»  time  tlwe 
were  thirty-five  keys  or  more,  starting  from 
the  F  b«luw  the  b&iM  stave  aud  embracing  the 
complete  system  of  hatf-tenes ;  and  in  that  of 
Fnwtocias  at  least  four  octaves,  still  the  u-u.-d 


compass  when  J.  S.  Bacii  wrote 
the  'Wohltemperirte  Clavitf.' 

By  the  middle  of  iLe  century 
tive  octaves  were  aitaintsd.  Welc- 


ker  vonGontershausen  ('  Der  Clavierbau,'  Frank- 
furt, 1870)  endeavours  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
keyboard  problem  by  startiufj  from  the  I'o  added 
to  the  Bfiof  the  earliest  clavichords,  and  assumed 
the  gradual  introduction  to  the  keyl»oard  of 
other  semitones,  until  the  twelve  in  the  octave 
were  complete,  an  .leliieveinent  he  attributed  to 
Zarlino  (1548).  Welcker  describes  the  oldest 
clavichord  he  had  met  with  as  bearing,  in  ^ 
sound  hole,  the  date  if .  "  ;  and  through  the  four 
octaves  of  this  instrument  the  notes  DS  sod  Q* 
wen  wanting  I  But,  after  the  evidence  of  ^If* 
duQg,  either  Herr  Welcker  had  misread  the  dsM 
or  the  instnmient  had  been  made  after  as  oh- 
aoleis  pattern;  yet  this  aolitaiy  instanoa  teootdsl 
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CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  A  great  mnsieal 
iiutitutioa  of  France,  ilating  from  the  reigu  of 
Louia  XY.  The  Academie  Boyale  de  Musique 
(tlie  Opera  Hotute)  being  cloeed  un  the  great  re- 
ligious festivals,  it  occurred  to  Auue  Danican 
Philidor  to  give  concerto  on.  time  occasions  in 
piac€  of  the  prohibited  performances.  Having  ob- 
laioed  the  necessary  pennuaioo,  Philidor  entered 
into  tn  agreement  witli  Wmatin^  iAt0  fimprenrio 
of  the  Opera,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay 
1000 teocsa  year,  and  to  peiiorm  neither  French 
Mr  opm  mtttio.  Hie  fint  Coooeit  Spirittiel  ae* 
cwdii^ly  ti>jk  place  between  6  anil  8  p.m.  on 
Saaday  in  Pafidon  Week,  March  i8, 1 73^.  The 
pfogranmie  indoded  a  Suite  for  vicoin  and  % 
'  <[  riixiu  by  LaJande,  Corclli's  '  Nuit  de  Noel' 
iCvncerto  8,  op.  6),  and  a  'Confitebor'  and  'Can- 
tata Domiiio'  of  Lalande,  and  the  concert  was 
Qkjst  sowrfiiL  The  number  of  eoncerta  in  the 
year  never  exceeded  twenty-four.  They  were 
held  in  the  Salle  di0  HuUisuii  of  the  Tuilerics,  on 
Purification  Day,  Feb.  a ;  Lady  Day,  March  25 ; 
on  cwtain  days  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low 
^iiiitky  ifiihi  Sunday  after  Easter) ;  Whit  Sun- 
day Corpus  Chriati  Sunday  ;  on  Aog.  15,  Sept. 
^  Xov.  I,  S;  Dec.  24,  25 — those  bei^  the  days 
m  which  the  Opera  was  dosed. 

la  1738  fUlidor,  luKving  previoasly  acquired 
the  right  of  introducing  French  ai'.d  ojiera  music 
uuo  theprtignunmeB,  transferred  his  privU^e  to 
SnMid,  on  an  annual  pa}iuent  of  3000  franoa, 
Wid  the  mu?ical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
mtMei  to  Mouret.  On  Dec.  25,  1 734,  Thuret, 
tlie  tiwn  Impresario  of  the  Opera,  took  the  con- 
'  rts  into  hiti  own  hands,  and  appointed  Rebel 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  In  1741  he  resigned  it 
to  Royer  £cir  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6000 
^c«;  in  1749  Roycr  renewed  the  contract  on 
lh«  same  terms,  in  partnership  ^vith  Ca{)eran. 
Is  1752  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  traucs,  and 
^  1755  to  iranca,  at  which  it  remained  for 
ttjht  years.  On  lioyer's  death  in  1755,  Mondon- 
viile  touk  the  direction  of  the  concerts  until 
ir<»J,  when  he  waa  aaooeeded  by  D'Auvergne, 
*^ho  retained  it  for  nine  years  in  oombir.ntion  with 
Joliveau  and  Caperao.  In  1771  D'Auvei)gne 
and  Barton  renewed  the  agreement ;  but  the 
a<n-ctTU  bad  for  some  time  been  failing,  and 
i^Auvergno — m  we  learn  from  a  remark  by 
Barney  (^'Preaeut  State,*  etc.  p.  23)— becoming 
very  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  after  a  short 
^nal.  Gavinics,  in  1773,  took  the  direction  with 
I*  Duo  and  Goesec.  and  was  more  aDOoetefnL 
Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777,  with  Berthaimie 
*»  his  partner  in  1789  ;  but  j  olitical  events  gave 
•  fiUal  blow  to  th«  undertaking,  and  in  1791  the 
Concert*  Spirituels  oeaaed  to  tOBuA. 

^^  c  have  given  the  names  of  the  successBive 
'fti^rusarica  btx:auaie  many  among  them  are  wor- 
thy of  mention,  not  aa  mere  speculators,  bnt  as 
true  artists.  Mouret,  Rebel.  D' Aiiver-iv,  im-! 
Lmm  are  among  the  best  composers  and  Icadent 
of  the  orcheifera  that  the  Acad^e  can  show  in 
■  1 8th  ctntury  ;  while  Gavinii'si,  Simuu  Leduc, 
Uhuuaaay^  Uu^nin,  and  Berthaume,  who  con- 
dwed  the  eomti  danag  the  lait  ei^teen 


'  year;;  of  their  existenoe^  Wtttt  all  Tulin-pI^erB  of 

,  vury  great  merit. 

I     Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vooU  musio  and 
the  French  gim^ers  at  the  C<ncert8  Sflrit'iela  it 
1  must  be  admitted  tiiat  foreign  artists  aiwuyH  met 
'  with  tiie  most  oourteous  reception,  and  also  that 
I  the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  mufiic 
I  in  France,  especially  b^  developing  a  taste  for  the 
j  higheal  onlieitral  mono.  Among  the  celebrated 
I  artists  w  ho  apipeared,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  fiunous  brothan  Betossi,  whose  duets  for 
oboe  and  batfocm  made  ftirae  in  1735;  the 
violinists  Travers-i,   .Tamowick,    Fran9v)is  Im- 
motte,  Viotti,  and  Frederic  £ck ;  the  hi^- players 
Punto  and  Bodolphe  ;  Jtexme  Beawil  and  Louia 
Lebrun  (oboe) ;  Etienne  Ozi  (bassoon)  ;  Michel 
Yo8t  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less  repate. 
Among  many  illustrious  singers  we  must  content 
oturselves  with  mentioning  Farinelli,  Raff,  Caf- 
farelli,  Da  vide,  Meadamea  Agnjarit  Dana,  Todi, 
and  Mara. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  history  of  the  Con- 
cert.s  S()irituela  has  been  written,  though  ample 
materials  exist  in  the  monthly  'Mercure  de 
France,*  wMeh  plainly  teatifies  to  the  importance 
of  the  concert  movement  and  the  influence  it 
exeroiaed  on  musical  art  in  France.  To  the 
brUliant  ancceaa  of  the  Conceria  SpMtaeb  most 
be  attributed  the  creation  of  many  rival  .-societies 
which  aorved  the  cause  of  good  music  in  France^ 
and  alao  encouraged  it  abroad. 

Thu.s  in  1770  the  Important  enterprise  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateun  waa  founded  by  d'Ogni 
and  Delaha3re  at  the  Hotel  SonUae.  It  waa  con- 
ducted by  Gossec,  and  its  solo  violin  was  the 
famous  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges,^  At  these  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  J.  B.  Tooechi,  Van  Mai- 
dere,  Vanhall,  Stamitz  and  Gossec,  for  wind  instm* 
ments,  were  first  produced.  When  the  Atnatewrs 
removed  to  the  GaUa-ie  de  Henri  III,  in  the  Rue 
C\>q  Heron,  they  adopted  the  title  of  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Uiymifiijue,  and  their  orchestra  contained 
the  bcMt  players  of  the  day.  The  change  took 
place  in  1 780,  a  ymr  after  the  introduction  of 
Haydn's  syniphonit  s  into  France  by  the  violinist 
FonieekL  ^  great  was  the  success  of  these 
admlTable  compositions  aa  to  induce  the  directors 
to  engage  the  great  composer  to  write  .six  sym- 
phouies  specially  for  the  society.  They  date  from 
1784  to  1789 ;  are  in  C,  6  minor,  Eb,  Bb,  D, 
and  A ;  and  were  afterwards  publiyhed  in  Paris 
as  op.  51,  under  the  special  title  of  'Repartoiie 
de  la  Lo^e  Oiynipique. 

Two  similar  institutions,  the  Concert  de  la  Rue 
de  Clery  (i  7?^9\  and  the  Concert  Feydeau  (1794), 
may  be  cuusidertxl  as  feeble  imitations  of  the 
L<^  01ym|)iqne.  They  had,  however,  their 
perioils  of  success — according  to  F^tis  in  1 796 
aud  iSoj.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  eclat  of  the  ixrformanTOB  we  can 
'  only  name  the  violinists  R.  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
Fred.  Duvemoy  the  hom-pUyer,  and  the  singera 
Ghurat  and  Mme.  Barbier-Valbonne. 

In  1805  the  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re  e :  t-\ 
bliahed  by  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
Boom,  and  tha  ancnd  owoarta  given  daring 
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Hoiy  Week  in  Paris  at  tbe  Cirque  dTUTsr,  tiie 

Conservatoire,  and  otlur  phu-es,  are  Htlll  known 
bj  that  nama.  In  faot^  ia  a  historical  point  o( 
view,  the  Cofftoeits  du  OousarvatdM  must  be  ooo- 

sidored  as  tlio  successors  of  tlio  Concerts  Spiri- 
taels  and  of  the  Coac^iB  de  la  Ixjge  Olympique. 

The  creation  of  the  odebrated  Soeim  dee 
Con  :j1s  du  Conscrvatolro  was  due  Halx-neck, 
and  its  first '  Matinee  dominioale'  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  Marcli,  iSsS,  it  a  pjn.,  in  the 
t!i<-atro  of  the  Omservatf)ire— tlie  Katue  Ijour  and 
place  at  which  they  are  still  given.  The  pro- 
giamme  was  ae  IbUows : — (i)  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony;  (2)  Duet  from  the  ' Semiramide,* 
sung  by  N^lia  and  Caroline  MaiUard ;  (3)  Solo 
Ibrnoni,  composed  and  executed  by  Meifred; 
(4)  an  air  of  RoMliri'a,  sung  Ly  Mile.  Nelia 
Ikiaillard ;  (5)  Couc«rto  by  Rode,  performed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Sauzay  ;  (6)  Chorus  from  'Blanche 
de  Provence' ;  17)  Ovorttirt;  to  '  T/es  Ahenc^m^s'; 
and  (8)  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  firom  the  Coro- 
Batiao  Uasa— all  bj  Cherablai.  Hm  effinft  of 
this  programme  was  extraordinary. 

The  concerts  arc  held  on  Simtlays  at  7  P-nJ. 
The  season  originally  consisteti  of  nix  concerts, 
but  by  degrees  the  niiml>er  ha3  be*:'n  increai<e<i  to 
nine.  Since  Jan.  7,  1866,  th«  same  prot,Tftuvmo 
has  been  alwaya  repeated  on  two  comtecutive 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub- 
Bcril^ers  into  *  old '  and  '  new.'  The  seats,  which 
wigiually  varied  from  3  to  5  francs,  are  now  5, 
9,  10,  and  1 3  francs.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
of  84^  musicians,  74  of  them  being  '  Sooi^taires,' 
and  the  other  ten  assistant  member*.  The  ftlr 
lowing  is  the  list  of  conductors  : — 

Conductor      Sub-Condiirtorl  Dnto 


Uabeofidi 
Katdase  CHrard 

Tilmant 
G.Uaiol 


Mar.  e.  1828— Ap.  10, 46 
Jan.l4^«W^Hl.aO 
1860-1865 
ISdi-March  17, 71 

Msya^fs-un 

1877 


Tilmant  aiu6 

Ditto 
Dcldcves 
Ditto 
Lamoureox 

The  choir  conlaind  36  members,  with  a  small 
n  u  1 1 1 1 M  r  uf  assLstants.   M.  Heyberger  leader. 

The  repertoire  of  this  society  comprises  aU  the 
symphonies  of  the  clasjucal  masUsr^,  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorios,  selections  from  operas 
and  rcli;^iovis  mu-iic,  choruses  with  and  without 
aocompauiineut,  pieces  for  the  orchestra  alone^ 
ode-sjmplioDiee  and  instrumental  eoiba.  Ww 
some  years  the  progminmr^  have  been  more 
varied  than  was  formerly  the  caiio,  introducing 
the  works  of  Sobninaan,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  the  mtxlern  French 
school.  M.  A.  Elwart  published  ia  i860  his 
'  Histoire  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conser- 
vatoire,'  and  the  author  of  this  article  haH  col- 
lected materials  for  a  '  Histoire  du  Conserv  atoire 
National  de  Musique,'  which  will  contain  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  that  illustrious  institution 
from  its  foundation  by  Habcneck  to  the  present 
date[lS7S].  [O.aj 

cnxri:i>T  STTT  K,  f.  e.  Concert-piece.  A 
term  taiuiiiar  to  liie  English  reader  through 
» 


CONGEETINA. 

Webei^  ireD-lcBowtt  oomposation  fa  7  whot 

(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  inte  nts  and  purpose  s 
oonoerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber's  iatea- 
tioB  was  to  make  it  more  dramatio  tliaa  wnl, 
and  to  have  givcu  the  movements  expros^ire 
headii^gs,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variatioa  in  the 
title.   Sehninaim  hae  left  a  *Conoete^^QaA*  fir 

abeii 


4  horns  and  orchestra  (op.  8a), 

a  concerto  Tinker  f\n<ither  name. 

CONCLlt  r  ANTE  t  iiai.).  in  the  la.-?t  century 
this  name  was  given  to  A  flMoa  of  mu^ic  It 
orchestra  in  which  there  w^  parts  for  wlo 
instruments,  and  also  to  compositions  for  sevenl 
solo  instruments  without  orchestra.  The  fine 
concerto  by  Handel  in  C  major,  for  two  violiH 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  strings  and  tvo 
oboes  (published  in  part  21  of  tlie  German  Hand^ 
Sooiety^a  edition}  is  in  Aniold'a  old  £^lish 
edition  entitled  'Oonoertante.*  In  the  present 
day  the  word  is  chiefly  usc^l  as  an  a<ljective, 
prominent  solo  iostrumental  parts  being  qxtkea 
of  as  'eoDoertante  ports,*  and  a  woric  wing  mi 
to  be  'in  the  concertante  style'  when  it  afforJs 
opportunities  for  the  bnlliant  display  of  the 
powen  of  the  ueffonnera.  For  eTample,  thsss 
(juarti^trt  of  Spohr  in  which  especial  proniiaenoe 
is  given  to  the  part  of  the  first  violin  atv  some- 
timee  ealled  'oonoertente  qnarteta.*  His  op.  48 
is  a  'Siufonio  conct_rt;\nte,  pour  3  Violons  avec 
Orchestre';  his  op.  88  a  'Conoertanta'  far  ths 
same.  See  alio  hli  op.  113-115,  ete.  [B*PJ 

CONCERTINA,  a  port.iblo  instrument  of  the 
Seraphine  family,  patented  by  the  late  Stt 
Charles  Wheatstone  June  19.  1839. 

It  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  mfk 
end,  with  expansible  bellows  between  the  twsi 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air 
fNra  :t       from  the  bellows  on  free  metallx 

n  £      reede.  The  compass  of  the  trebk 

_zrr-^  '  ooDoerthia  is  four  octaves,  throug'b 

vj^    I      ■    ■    which  it  has  a  complete  chromatic 
7  acale.   This  instrument  i«  double 

action,  and  produoee  the  same  note  both  on  drsw- 
ing  and  pressing  the  belUnvs.  Much  variety  '>f 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  a  slciitui  player,  and  it 
has  the  power  of  being  played  with  gr^-at  sx> 
pression  and  conplete  sotstenuto  and  stac'-^at-x 
Violinf  flute^  and  oboe  musio  can  be  perfonn^ 
on  it  without  alteration;  bat  miiaio  writtea 
sp(K'iany  f"r  the  concertina  cannot  be  played 
on  any  other  instrument,  except  Uie  organ  cr 
haimoidiim.  KotUng  but  the  laat-nanned  in- 
struments can  pri«luoe  at  once  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  combineti, 
of  whioh  the  ooncertina  is  eapaUe.  Thers  ar* 
also  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass  concertina?, 
varying  in  size  and  shape.  These  instruments 
are  single^wtloD,  producing  the  aomid  hj  premrs 
only,  aihl  are  capable  of  taking  tenor,  Imss,  and 
double  bass  parts  without  alteration.  The  com* 
pa«  of  theia  ia  aa  follows— 

Double  hem 

Tenor      _  -ft.     Bass        „  4.     {^<i:  i*/teer) 
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rnalciR^  the  total  range  of  the  four  instnunents 
6t  oetavet.  The  late  Signor  BegoncU  was  the 
fint  to  make  the  instrument  known,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Gewrge  Caao.  Mr.  Richard 
Blagrore  \b  now  the  principal  performer  and 
profenor.  Amuog  thu  music  written  Bpecially 
for  the  instrament  are  2  Concertos  in  6  and  D 
for  aolo  concc^rtina  and  orchestra,  by  Molique; 
7  ditto  ditto  in  D  and  £b,  by  6.  Kegondi; 
Sooata  for  piano  and  cqacflTtina  in  Bb,  by  Mo- 
hque;  Quintet  for  concertina  and  strini,^,  by 
G.  A.  Macfarreo ;  Adagio  for  8  concertinas  in 
X.  B.  mias;  Q«faite(  in  D  fer  fAmoo,  eon- 
cf-rtitu.  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  by  the  same  :  6 
Tnoi  £ar  piano,  concertina,  aiui  Tiolin*  by  the 
mm.  Much  brilliant  $akm  mama  has  tbo  been 
written  f  >r  it.  Menm  WhMiMoiM  ft  Oo.  are 
itits  beit  makers.  [G.] 

CONCERTINO  (Ttal.,  dim.  of  CmeeHo).  A 
pi«oe  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments  with 
on:h^vi'.raI  accompaniment,  which  difite  from 
tke  Concerto  iu  its  much  greater  concise- 
Btsi.  Thti  ojucartino  is  less  restricted  iu  form 
tlisii  the  concerto ;  it  mej  be  in  three  short 
iDovement^,  which  are  usuaUy  connected  ;  but  it 
more  oft«ii  consists  of  one  rather  long  uiuv«^ment, 
IB  which  the  time  may  be  <duiaged  or  a  middle 
r^^r*.  in  hlcrwer  tempo  be  int^o'^:r  i  1  opisodically. 
A<  gaud  examples  outy  be  cited  Weber's  'Con* 
i  rUQo*  for  caarinet,  op.  96,  and  Sehunuum's 
'Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato,'  op. 9a, 
for  fttsoo  and  orchestra.  For  some  not  very 
•bHeos  rasson  the  fbcm  b  mmli  Um  frequently 
''■•(A  hr  the  piano  than  for       vioUll  or  other 

iiestral  iuatrumenta.  [E.P.] 

CONCERTO  (ItaL;  GS«r.  and  Fr.  Concert). 
tttte  ia  now  given  to  an  instrumental  com- 
(^ittioa  designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an  «X- 

•^atant,  and  which  is  nltnost  invariably  aeeom- 
iinied  by  orchestra — one  exception  being  Liszt's 
'€<noert  Pathtftiqoe*  fm  two  pianos,  and  another 
Schy-nann's  .Sonata  op.  14,  originally  published 
CuQCfcrt  gam  orchtstre.'  Tho  word  was 
^erer  at  one  time  used  differently.  It  was 
fat  employed  by  Ludovico  Viadana,  who  in 
1602-3  pablished  a  series  of  motets  for  voiom 
■d  agu,  whieh  be  entitled  'Concwti  eoeleri> 
In  this  sense  the  word  was  nsed  as 
qoiralent  to  the  Latin  'oonoentu^'  and  such 
v(«fa  ww»  eaUed  «OoDevti  da  Cfaien*  (OhtmA 
nwrtos).  Soon  other  instruments  were  ad<led 
to  (be  otgan;  and  ultimately  single  instrumental 
in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
which  also  received  the  name  of  'Conoerti  da 
<^Ma.'  The  real  inventor  of  the  modem  con- 
•rto  es  a  concert  piece  was  Giui«eppe  Torelli, 
who  m  i6g6  published  a  'Concerto  da  Ounera' 
fx  two  violins  and  b:uj8.  The  fonn  wr*'»  dove- 
loped  hy  Corelli,  Gemtniaoi,  and  Vivaldi.  From 
the  fim  it  reeemblod  that  of  the  sonata;  end 
u  the  ktt«T  grew  out  of  the  suite,  the  movo- 
Qeats  becoming  larger  in  form  and  with  more 
Bitemal  ooherion,  eo  it  wm  alio  witii  the  COD* 
«ft.> :  ♦hiT'  is  a>  Trmrh  difference  between  a 
(OQcerto  by  XiacU  and  «nie  by  lieethoTen  as  there 


is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises*  and  the '  Wald- 
stein*  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  IIan<lel 
the  word  'Concerto,'  though  applied  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  i— hieted  sig- 
nification than  ia  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works 
of  the  masters  named  more  nearly  raeemble  aym- 
phonies  than  concertos  in  the  Tniwlern  acceptation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  tirst  of  Handel  • 
so-called  *Oboe  Oonoertoa'  is  written  ftr  etringa, 
two  flvites,  two  oboes,  and  two  bapsoon.^,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
oiehMtnlly  rather  than  te  solo  iDstromettts ; 
while  of  Bach  wo  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piccolo,  three  oboes,  one 

with  ebing  quartet,  and  another  fat  three  tio* 

lins,  three  vidlas,  three  violoncellos,  and  double 
bass,  neither  of  which  possess  the  characteristics 
of  a  modem  concerto.  The  form,  moreover,  of 
the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  f  >r  tJie  three- 
muvemeut  form  at  present  in  use.  in  the  whole 
of  his  piano  oonoertos,  as  well  as  in  tboie  Hor  one 
or  two  violins,  we  find  an  alle^,  a  slow  mov»*- 
ment,  and  a  fiiude  in  quick  time — ^geaerally  3-8. 
The  two  conoertfle  nuned  above  are,  exception- 
ally, the  former  in  four  atid  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thrae>moveinent  ftnn  is  the  ezoeption. 
Ah  rxrmiplc3  of  the  freedom  of  ^vhir  h  he  makes 
use,  may  be  quoted  the  movements  uf  two  of  his 
'Twelve  Qnmk  Goneertoe*  lor  two  Tiolina  and 
violoncello  soil,  with  a<'com[>animent  for  etringed 
orchestra.  These  works  are  concertos  in  the 
modem  Moee^  m  r^ards  the  treatment  of  the 
solo  instruments  ;  but  their  form  is  as  varied  as 
possible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists  of  a  Laxghetto, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Musette,  and  two  AUle* 
grOB,  Uie  second  of  which  (though  not  so  entitled) 
is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eiy:hth  contains  an  Allo- 
maiulo.  Grave,  Andante  alle^To,  Adagio,  Siciliauxi, 
and  Allegro.  It  should  l)o  mentioned  here  that 
Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  opportunities  for  extempore  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  aoloiat,  thus  anticipating 
the  'cadenza,'  m  important  feature  of  the  mm^lern 
concerto,  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  iu  the 
■eoond  movement  of  Ub  Organ  Oonoerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  t^et)  are  to  be  found 
no  lees  than  six  places  marked  orf/am  ad  iibfittm% 
and  with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  neoom- 

pauiments,  indicating  that  the  ]dayflV  (that  is 
to  say,  he  himself)  was  to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  the  oomseito  wM  finally 
settled  by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
century,  the  general  lines  of  construction  remain 
the  same  as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  oonoertos 
of  his  comf>o»ition  for  variouB  iriHtriimcnts  are  in 
existence,  and,  while  preseutii^  slight  differ- 
enoee  of  detail,  dnaely  feeemble  one  another  in 
the  more  import.int  points.  The  conrerto  form 
is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Sokata  ^which  see) ; 
tiiere  are  howevw  several  variatioas  which  most 
bo  noted.  Tti  the  first  placr,  a  concerto  consists 
of  only  three  movementrL  the  scherzo,  fioar  some 
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not  very  obvious  reasou,  being  excluded.  For 
the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  be  mentioned 
tliat  Litolff's  80-c;i11od  Conwrtu- Rymphonie  in 
R  ihit,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  has  exceptiomUly 
a  SL-Iierzo  as  the  Uuzd  of  liMir  morementa. 

The  fir>t  movcmpnt  in  "^fo7-r^rt'8  ponwrtoi^ 
always  begim  with  a  tutti  pa^Mtage  for  the 
orchestra,  m  'nhich  the  principal  subjects  are 
announces! ,  much  as  in  the  first  part  nf  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  t)ie  'ft«>cond 
subject'  is  omitted  in  this  {>ortion  of  the  piece, 
but  it  is  iiiDre  frc'<mcntly  iutiiKluced.  An  im- 
|)ortant  ditfcrcncc  in  form,  however,  is  that  this 
fink  tutti  always  ends  in  the  original  key,  and 
not  in  the  dominant,  or  the  relative  major  (if  the 
work  be  in  a  minor  key),  as  would  be  the  case 
ill  a  sonata.  The  solo  instrument  then  enters, 
sometimes  at  once  with  the  principal  subject 
and  sometimes  with  ft  briUiant  introductory  pas- 
su^. A  repetition,  with  considerable  nicKlifica- 
tion,  of  the  first  tutti  mostly  followi^  now  divided 
between  the  principal  ItMtrainent  and  the  or- 
chestra ;  tlic  HLxoiul  subject  is  regularly  intro- 
duced, 08  in  a  ^oujita,  and  the  'first  solo'  ends 
with  ft  brilliant  passage  in  the  key  of  the  doitti' 
nant  (or  relative  major,  as  the  cose  may  be). 
A  shorter  tuUi  them  leads  to  the  second  solo^ 
which  ooRwpoiMlB  to  the '  DnrbhfUhrungsatz,*  or 
'working  out'  of  a  sonata,  and  which,  after 
variooB  modulations,  leads  back  to  the  oru^inal 
kef.  The  prineipal  rabjeot  is  then  r»'introaaoed 
by  the  orchestra,  but  in  a  coinpres.sL-d  form,  and 
is  continued  by  the  soloist  with  the  '  third  solo,' 
whieh  eonesponds  in  its  fens  to  the  hitter  psrt 
of  a  sonata  movement.  A  li  rt  final  tutti  brings 
the  movement  tu  a  cloi^.  Lu  most  older  oon- 
oertoi  ft  jwuse  is  made,  near  the  end  of  this  last 
tutti  upon  the  6-4  chord  on  tlie  dominant  for 
the  introduction  of  a  cadenza  by  tlie  player. 
Though  vefy  general,  this  custom  was  by  no 
means  tmiversal ;  in  several  of  Dussek's  con- 
certos— notably  in  hu  fine  one  in  6  minor, 
0f».  49 — no  such  pause  is  indicated.  The  ca- 
denza, when  introtluced,  could  be  either  impn>- 
vibtid  by  the  player,  or  previously  oompotitid, 
either  i)y  liimself  or  by  some  other  person. 
MozJirt  has  left  ua  thirty-five  cadenzns  written 
for  various  oouoertus  uf  hLa  own,  which,  though 
presenting  In  gneral  no  very  great  technicjiJ 
difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind.  Beethoven 
lias  also  written  cadenzas  for  his  own  concertos, 
as  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  D  minor,  in 
the  cadenza  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  display  his  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  A  cadenxa  consisting 
entirely  of  extraneous  matter  would  be  altogther 
faulty  and  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  its 
technical  briUianoy.  It  was  the  invariable 
Mistom  to  finish  the  oadenai  with  a  long  shake 
on  the  chord  of  tho  dominant  seventh,  after 
which  ft  short  passage  for  the  orchestra  alone 
eondnded  the  morament.  In  older  works  the 
Holoist  was  silent  during'  these  few  bars;  but  in 
his  concerto  in  C  minor  (Kdobd's  Catalogue, 
No.  491)  Momvl  i»  tfa«  fint  thn*  triad  tho 


experiment  of  afisuciating  the  piano  with  the 
orcheKtra  after  the  cadenaa;  and  his  enoiple 
'  wa:H  followed  In'  T>e*'thnven  in  his  ooneartas  ia 
C  minor,  G  major,  and  El). 

BefoHi  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  modificatiuns 
intritducea  into  the  concerto  by  lioethoven  and 
other  more  modem  composers,  it  will  l>e  well  to 
complete  our  descripiticii  of  the  form  as  left  br 
Mo7-art.  The  pecond  movement,  which  rniirbt 
be  au  andante,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  hot 
other  slow  tempo,  resembled  in  its  form  the 
corresponding'  portion  of  a  honata.  Soinelimes 
the  varialiuu  form  wa^  u-sed,  as  in  Mozart's  two 
concertos  in  Bb  (Kdchel,  Nos.  450  and  45,6) ;  bot 
niore  frequently  the  ordinary  andante  or  lanrhetto 
was  introduced.  Two  charming  examples  of  Hit 
Bomance  will  be  found  in  the  slow  movem<st 
of  Mosart's  concertos  in  D  minor  and  D  majdr 
(KSdliel,  Nos.  466  and  537),  though  the  lifter  is 
not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so  entitled,  but 
simply  bears  the  inscription  kurghdto.  The  solo 
part  in  the  slow  movwumts  is  frequently  of  sn 
extretiK-ly  florid  character,  abounding  in  pasas^ 
<^  ornamentation,  tiometunes  a  oxinnta  is  aUo 
introdnced  at  the  close  of  tiiis  movement— e.g. 
in  Mozart't^  Concertos  in  A  major  (Koohel,  414^ 
C  major  (Kdchel,  415),  and  G  major  (Kochei, 
453).  Li  such  cases,  as  is  evident  firam  the 
examples  written  by  Mocart  him-silf  for  the 
works  mentioned,  the  ca<len?a  should  be  mudi 
shorter  than  in  the  fiist  movement. 

Tlic  finale  of  a  concerto  wa-n  mostly  in  mnfio 
form,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  I^Iozsrt 
of  the  ▼anation  form  being  employed  for  tim 
movement  also ;  eee  concertos  in  C  minor  (Kochei 
491),  and  ii  major  (Kochei,  45J).  Somctima 
tUa  rondo  was  interrupted  by  a  oomplete  change 
of  tempo.  Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  in 
C  major  ^Kochei,  415),  which  in  in  6-3  time,  ii 
twice  interrupted  by  an  udaL^do  in  0  minor,  3-4; 
in  the  middle  of  the  rondo  of  the  conccaio  in 
£b  (Kochei,  483)  i^  introduc«d  an  andantiuo 
cantabile ;  while  another  concerto  in  £b  (Kochei, 
271)  has  a  minuet  as  the  middle  )>ortiou  of  the 
iiual  presto.  Short  cadenzas  woro  alao  frequently  ^ 
introduced  in  the  tinales;  the  concerto  in  K?^ 
just  mentioned,  ha.<i  no  less  than  three,  all  or 
which,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discretiL>2i 
of  the  player,  are,  exceptiooally,  written  out  iu  | 
full.  Similar  short  cadenzas  will  be  found  in  j 
tho  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C  Uiinor, 
ov-  57>  while  in  the  finale  of  the  concerto  in  G,  I 
op.  58,  a  panne  ifl  made  with  the  special  direction 
'  La  cadenza  sia  corta' — the  cadenxa  to  be  short.  , 

The  innovations  introduced  by  Beethoven  ia  | 
the  form  of  the  ooncerto  were  numerous  and  | 
important.    Foremost  among  these  was  ths  . 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  orchestra.  In 
the  concertos  of  Mosart,  except  in  the  tuttij^  ^ 
the  orchestra  has  litUe  to  do  beyond  a  simple 
accompaniment  of  the  soloist,  but  with  Becthoveii. 
especially  in  his  later  concertos,  the  instrumcDtai 
parts  have  really  symphtmie  importance.  BeS' 
thoven  was  also  the  fiirst  to  connect  the  .second 
and  third  movements  (see  oaoowtos  in  G  and 
B  iftt),  an  example  whidi  wee  imiftated  by  Men- 
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delasohn,  in  whose  pianoforte  ccBoartoB  in  6 

minor  and  D  minor  all  the  movements  follow 
coQliuuougly.  Ik'clhoven,  moreover,  iu  his  coa- 
MTlO*  ill  O  and  £  flat,  broke  throogli  the  custom 
of  commencing  the  work  witli  a  long  tutti  for  the 
orcheitra ;  in  the  former  the  piano  begins  alone, 
lad  in  thft  latter  H  enters  at  the  leoond  l»r.  It 
i-i  wftrtliy  of  renmrk  thtit  the  same  experiment 
hid  been  once,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart, 
in  his  littlo>k]iowii  oowwtto  in  Bb  (KSoM, 
whrre  the  piano  is  ininxluceil  ai  the  second  har. 
Us«  mure  innoTfttioa  of  importance  rcmalDB  to 
bt  Botieed.  In  his  oonooio  in  Eb,  op.  7.^, 
r.<*thoven.  instea<l  of  leavinij  a  f>au8o  aftvr  the 
6-4  chocd  for  the  cuatonutfy  cadem%,  writes  liiB 
m  bk  fan,  with  the  note  'Non  li  &  una 
Cadenza,  ma  attacca  subito  il  seguente* — '  do  not 
make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at  once  to  the  following.' 
His  cadenza  has  the  further  peculiarity  of  being 
aoeompaoied  from  the  ninrteanth  bar  by  the 
ortheftra.  Another  cMrious  example  of  fin  ac- 
companied cadeuzi*  la  to  be  found  in  that  wliich 
Beetboren  has  writteiiftr  Itle  pienoforte  arrange- 
ment of  hia  violin  concerto,  op.  61,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  which  the  piano  is  aooom- 
puied  by  tile  drams,  wUeh  givetheehief  ■utgect 
of  the  movement. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven 
in  hii  Eb  ooneerto  kd  ibe  w»y  to  the  disose 
of  the  iritrodtK-ed  cadenza  in  the  first  nriovemcnt. 
Neither  Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  piano-  i 
fcrts  eonewtoe  have  inserted  one  at  ell;  end  ' 
where  such  is  intended,  compo.^era  nmstly  write 
out  in  what  they  wish  ^yed,  as  for 
nanple  Mendelssohn  in  his  Tiolm  oonoerto,  op. 
^4  (where,  it  may  he  remarked  in  passing,  the 
otdenza  a  the  middle  of  the  first  movement,  and 
Mt  St  the  eud).  Schumann  (concerto  in  A 
niinor,  op.  54)  and  Raff  (concerto  in  0  minor,  op. 
li^f^  have       l>»,>th  written  their  cadenzas  in  fuU.  I 

Tut  (xjucerlos  writtt>n  since  those  of  Ik^thuven  . 
h»re  been  mostly  constructed  ttpon  the  lines  he 
laid  dovm.  The  intro<liictory ,  tntti  has  been] 
tlviTteoed  (as  in  Mendtikaohn's,  Schumann's,  and 
RsS**  cuncertos),  though  oooarionelly  works  are 
itill  written  in  the  older  form,  the  most  utriking^ 
example  being  Brahms's  concerto  in  D  minor,  iu 
whidt  the  piano  does  not  enter  tiU  the  ninety- 
fint  bar.  Sometimes  also  a  quickenini:  of  the 
^^Oifo  is  intiDduoe<l  at  tho  end  of  the  first  move- 
*Mat(9ebnmann,  op.  54;  Grieg,  op.  16).  Variom 
other  modifications  have  been  made  by  flifferent  , 
fomposen,  of  which  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  speak 
ia  detail,  as  they  are  merely  isolated  ecuunples, 
fcod  have  not,  at  least  as  yet,  become  accepted  as 
Models  of  Uie  form.  The  two  concertos  for  piano 
•od  orchestra  by  Liazt  are  constructed  upon  a 
plan  to  different  from  that  generally  adopted 
that  they  ^hoald  rtthtr  he  dom  rilM  d  an  fantiisiaa 
or  rhapsodies  tlioa  as  ooncertusi  m  thu  ordinary 
■Beaniugofthetenn. 

Smrsetime^  ccncertcw  are  written  for  more  than 
0^  Bolo  instram^t,  and  are  then  known  as 
<l»uble,  triple,  elo^  eoacatoe  as  the  case  may  be. 
T'ic  omgtruction  of  the  work  is  precisely  the 
IS  when  ctonpoeed  for  only  one  instrument. 


As  examplee  may  be  named  loach's  concertos 
for  two  violins,  and  for  two,  three,  and  four 
I  pianos ;  Mozart's  Concerto  iu  K  ^  for  two  pianos, 
I  «nd  in  O  ftr  flute  and  harp ;  Beethoven's  triple 
concerto,  op.  56,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello ;  Maurer's  for  4  violina  and  orchestra. 
I  Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in  ^»  Im< 
porial  Library  at  P^'rlin,  contain  3  Concertos  for 
i  pianos  and  orchestra^  and  one  for  piano  and 
▼lolin.  with  etringa.  [E.P.] 

CONCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  wliidl 
j  requires  no  further  combination  following  it  or 
preceding  it  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ear. 
The  oonoocda  are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths, 
,  major  and  minor  thirds,  and  major  and  minor 
sixths,  and  such  combinations  of  them,  with  the 
octave  md  one  another,  ae  do  not  entul  other 
intervals.  Thua  the  combination  of  j>erfect  fifth 
with  major  or  minor  third  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  ooounon  ohord,  aa  (a).  And  dif- 
ferent di.spositions  of  the  same  notes,  which  are 
called  its  inversions,  give,  first  a  bass  note  with 
its  third  and  sixth,  as  (6) ;  and,  secondly,  a 
bass  note  with  its  fevrth  tad  dsth,  m  {c). 

Besides  these  a  chord  composed  of  the  third 
and  sixth  on  the  second  note  of  any  scale  is 
regarded  as  ft  oflooord,  though  there  u  a  dimi- 
nished fifth  or  ans^mcnted  fourth  in  it  according 
to  the  distrilnjtion  uf  the  notes,  as  (d)  iv  {e) 


— since  the  naturally  discordant  quality  rf  the 
diminished  fifth  and  augmented  fourth  is  con> 
sidered  to  he  modified  by  placing  the  oonoordeaft 
note  below  them,  a  modification  not  effected 
when  it  is  placed  above  them.  This  combi- 
nation waa'  treatetl  as  a  concord  even  by  the 
theorists  of  the  old  strict  diatonio  ffcyle  of  coun- 
terpoint.   [See  Harmoxt.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

COXDELL,  Hemiy,  was  a  violinist  in  the 
orchestras  at  the  0])era  House  and  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  earl^  in  the  present 
centnry.  Tn  iSn  he  gained  a  prize  at  the  Ciit^-h 
Club  for  his  yUe,  '  Ijoucl  bluvve  the  wyndea.'  lie 
composevl  the  music  for  the  following  dramatio 
j.ifcLs  'The  Enchanted  Island.'  »  nlh-t,  1804; 
'  Who  wins''  musicalDsrce,  1808 1  and  '  i  ransform- 
stioii,'iiiiaiiMl  fiwee,  1810 ;  and  was  one  of  the  six 
cnntrihutors  to  the  comic  opera,  'The  Femier's 
Wife,'  1814.  He  died  in  June  1824.  [W.  H.H.] 

CONDUCTOR— the  English  equivalent  for 
the  Gennaa  *  Canellmelster,*  and  the  Jfrmotk 

'Chef  d'orchestre  — has  to  study  the  fscore,  cor- 
rect the  parts  and  see  that  they  are  clearly 
marked,  beat  the  time  far  the  head  and  ehoras 
at  rehearsal  and  jK-rformance,  animate  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  generally  be  respon- 
siUelbr  the  dae  Interpretatlosi  of  the  oompoMr'e 
intentions  and  for  the  success  of  tlie  mu.sic. 
A  sepMute  conductor,  stimding  in  'front  of  the 

t  In  aenmnr  Um  oaoductor  doM  not  now  ttMd.  m  wIUi  aiMfly 
In  Ui«  ccQire  of  tbe  orchestra  wlUi  bli  bMk  to  the  audtaMK, tat  S 
l(ts«  to  tte  rlfbtt  nils  Sit  Ml  lUi  Isiniei  til*  imoi. 
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cnbeatra  and  beating  time  with  a  baton,  though 

apparently  l^ni;,'  known  al>mu1,  i.s  in  England  an 
ioiititution  of  ooiuparatively  rocent  date.  In  for- 
mer timet  the  chief  musician  sat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
tin  nr-liestra  with  the  score  before  him  ;■  but  it 
dues  not  appear  that  he  beat  time  ooutiuuoualy, 
or  in  any  way  inflnfliMMd  tin  bmd.  or  did  more 
than  put  in  :i  fr  ,v  rhi  rdi  now  and  then  when  the 
orchestra  wan  gt)iDg  astnj,  whi<^  when  heard 
must  httn  had  »  very  had  eflbd.  The  leader  it 
was  who  kept  the  band  together — or  a«  nearly 
iogetiier  as  poasible — beating  time  with  his  bow, 
stamping,  and  oco—igpally  tapping  oa  the  d«ik. 
l^ut  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  vioHn.s  and 
was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  majority  of  the 
otdiestra  he  ooold  have  had  but  a  very  small 
infloeoM  <m  the  other  players. 

The  programmes  of  the  Fhilharmomc  Society 
(founded  1813)  for  tlio  first  wjven  yean*  alw»y» 
end  with  the  following  wor>  b,  '  XjMKur  Mt.  - — , 
Pianoforte,  Mr.  — ,'  ati  l  the  names  are  rarely 
it  ever  the  saaue  for  two  conccrtd  tog'jthtir.  '^Ir. 
Cramer'  and  'Mr.  dementi'  took  it  nearly  turn 
alxmt  at  the  piano  till  Sir  G.  Smart  shared  it 
wi'Ji  them:  but  the  leaders  varied  between  i^alo- 
moii.  V.  Cramer,  8pagnoI«tt{«  Viotti,  Yaiuewioi^ 
Weichael,  Moi  i,  Baillot.  Thus  the  l);ind  was  each 
time  under  a  fresh  head«  and  the  '  reading'  of  the 
works,  and  ^  style  of  fwyfanrnmee  as  far  as 
such  things  were  then  att.  mpted — must  have 
changed  with  each  concert.  With  the  second 
eonoert  of  i8ao  (Manh  m)  the  anaotmoement 
flanges  to  '  Txader,  Mr.  f5pagnoletti  ;  Cvmltictor, 
Mr.  Cramer,'  a  change  apparently  due  to  the 
nsoltitioB  of  Spohr,  who  in  a  pleasant  passage  in 
his  AvitoM ography  describes  the  old  state  of 
things  and  his  action  at  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  seriea  of  1830),  when 
he  produced  his  baton  and  insisted  on  condacting 
from  the  front  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  (Selbst* 
hiogzaphie*  11.  87).  'Henceforth,'  says  he,  '  no 
one  was  ever  airatn  seen  seated  at  the  piano  during 
the  performance  of  symphonies  ana  overtures? 
But  the  altemationa  of  leaden  and  oondueton 
continued  for  many  years.  The  first  attempt  at 
uniformity  was  made  in  1844,  whoi  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  oooeertt  were  oonduoted  by 
Mendel s.'^nhn,  the  leader  still  changing,'  each  time. 
The  concerts  of  1845  were  conduct^  3  by  Sir 
H.  Blahop.  and  s  hy  Meaehelee,  and  at  length  in 

we  find  the  simple  nnnouiictmiont  'C  n  I 
duetor,  Signor  Costa,'  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  system.  Thai  system  it  obviously 
tin  n'  lit  one.  The  office  of  conducting  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  meohanical  one.  A  peH*ect  per- 
Ibnnanoe  depende  fu  more  than  it  might  bo 
supposed  (m  mch  matters  as  the  legibility  ami 
accuracy  of  the  parts,  and  the  intelligibility  of 
the  conductor's  beat  and  of  hiii  communications 
with  the  players ;  and  it  ia  obvious  that  this  part 
of  a  conductor's  duties  ran  only  be  b  !'  ijnately 
performed  if  lie  ia  oonitantiy  engaged  with  the 
•ame  band.  In  a  perfect  conductor  mechanical 
excellence  mti-.t  l>e  accompanied  with  kno\vl(  l.o  , 
feeling,  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  the 


highest  qualities  of  the  musician;  but  tLoselMl 
will  Ik?  of  little  avail  without  the  fonntr,  or 
without  the  familiar  relation  between  the  ooo- 
duotor  and  the  hand  which  long  knowledge, « 
at  any  rate  several  reViran-il;-.  tt^  can  i;iTe. 
Composers  do  not  alwaya  mako  good  conducion. 
BeeuMnven,  apart  from  his  deaflwei,  was  too 
strange  and  eccentric  ;  Schumann  forgot  what  b* 
was  about;  Mendelssohn,  on  thie  other  hsa4 
had  tiie  practical  inteUigenoe  and  the  me  liel 
and  temper  which  made  him  an  esceptioMlly 
good  oonductor.  But  it  is  better  that  the  tiro 
oflleee— the  composer  and  the  eondnctor  shoeM 
be  kept  apart. 

So  far  tho  PhUharmonic,  as  representative  of 
London  concerts.  At  the  Opera  the  dusffs 
ii  said  t^>  have  been  bron^t  about  by  Chekni 
w  ho  conducted  the  German  Comjpany  in  Loniae 
in  32. 

Of  late  years^with  Henr  von  BOlow-^ 

pnu'tice  of  conducting  fn)m  memorr  has  cmat 
in,  and  for  those  who  can  stand  the  en'>nnoui 
strain  wUdi  is  implied  in  the  recoUectie®  of 
every  nuance  and  the  exact  entry  of  every  it- 
stdrument  in  a  long  and  complicated  work,  m 
doubt  it  is  a  gratt  oomfiirt  not  to  have  to  link 
of  the  book,  but  the  power  mast  surdy  be  ooa^ 
fined  to  a  few  and  must  always  be  full  of  nik. 

It  would  be  difficult  withm  the  lindts  ef  the 
article  to  give  any  definite  insitruetions  on  di« 
art  of  oooductang,  even  if  such  instructiaDS  cooki 
be  practically  oeeAil;  but  ooadncting^  p«Na 
more  than  any  other  business,  is  a  matter  of 
natural  gifts  and  practice.  Those  however  vbo 
wUh  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  hj 
three  great  musicians  ma  v  <  ssult  the  '  VoIlkc»re- 
mene  Capc-lhneister'  of  Matthoon  (1739),  ti«e 
'Orchestral  Conductor'  of  Berlio* — the  appenciix 
to  his  Modem  Instrumentation  and  Orchestntioa 
— and  (less  didactic  and  more  polemical^  the 
'Ueber  das  Dirigiren '  of  Wagner.  Th<ire  ii  t 
description  from  a  difTurent  point  of  view,  viU 
worth  reading,  in  Berlioa'a  lettOT  to  liatk  3 
of  his 'Voyage  musical.*  [O.j 

CONDUCTOR'S  PART.  A  substitute  lbr» 
full  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  oondoued  into 
two  staves,  and  the  natne's  of  the  various  inrtn- 
mentii  are  inscribed  as  they  enter,  ^dir'i  ^ 
minor  Symphony  ia  pnUimed  iA  thie  ikip* 
o^y. 

I  CONFORTI,  C  lovANNi  Luca,  was  a  Calabnm 
and  bom  at  Milet<j  about  i^^.  He  wm 
mitted  into  the  Papal  Choir  m  1591.  He 
doubtless  a  Pticceiisful  and  accomplished  iin^<^ 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time;  but  1^ 
chief  title  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the  f  ' - 
lication  of  a  volume  containing  a  scries  of  \  •  J 
omamentaticms  of  all  kinds  wWewith  to  oreri»« 
the  Ffeahna  in  etdbiaiy  nae  in  the  ehoch  «e 
Sundays  and  holidays  tliroughout  the  year.  F.j'-fli 
ascribes  to  him  what  he  considen  the  rtastonu^* 
of  the  *trfUo.'  [TuniOM  {  Tttuo.]    [E.  a  P  ] 

OONRADl,  Ajimm,  bom  a*  Bsrih  iSiU 

studietl  harmony  and  composition  under  Bun* 
genhagen.   In  1843  he  prodooed  a  ^TOfhaaj. 
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And  in  1 847  an  opera, '  Rubezahl/  both  at  Berlin. ' 
In  1849  he  was  chapel-maBter  at  Stettin,  nivl  con- 
doctor  succc-joivcly  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in 
Bcrlm,  at  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  and  finally  (1853)  ' 
at  the  BLroIl  Theatre  in  ikrlin.  In  1S55  his 
'Mum  der  letzte  MaurenTurat'  was  performed  at 
Beriia.  olb«r  oomporitkiM  indode  5  sym- 
phonief", overtures,  string  <ni:irtot«, dance  masic  for 
puaoiort«  ami  urche«tra,  and  a  quantity  of  Lieder. 
HidUalBedi^  May  91,  1873.  [M.G.O.] 

CONRAD]^  jOTAinr  OaoiO,  chapel-maater  at 

Oettingen  in  Bavaria  towards  the  eiul  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
Gcnnsn  opera.  He  prodoeed  suoeawftiuy  at  the 
Hanibur^'  Thentre  '  ArliKliui,'  '  Diogenes,'  and 
'NumaPampilius '  in  1 69 1 ;  '  Karl  der  Groase *  and 
•Jmmkm'  (169a);  '  Sigiiouund,'  <G«ia«rioh; 
aa'I>giiialiaii*(i693).  [ItaC] 

CONSECUTIVE,  the  tana  appliad  to  intervals 

which  recur  betwwn  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
bat  more  especially  to  such  as  are  .  Q  - — n 
forbidden  to  do  ao,  as  ooiuecutive  ^ 
fifiha,  which  everybody  perceives  •/  ^ 
to  be  ugly;  or  oonsecative  octaves,  which  are 
oqIt  perceivvd  to  be  obfeotionaUa  _  ^  ■ 
in  s  omnbination  of  distinct  parts.  ^ 

It  is  held  tliatoonaecuUve  fifths  ^ 
anabjaelioBabla  beeanw  the  parta  mova  dmul 
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taaeou^Iy  in  two  different  keys  ;  hence  when  the 
c&etof  two  keys  is  avoided  they  are  admissible  ; 
It  wlien  tba  lowar  part  progreaaea  from  tonic 
douiinant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  bass) ; 
or  from  tonia  to  anbdominant  (6)  (.between  treble 


Consecutive  octaves  are  held  to  bo  objection- 
able because  in  music  in  parts  which  are  clearly 
dtfiaeri  the  balance  is  suddenly  disturbed.  For 
it  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
A  well  defined  part  assigned  to  and  two  of 
them  iuddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  tiie  same  notes  in  two  or  three  successive 
wda,  Bat  only  la  fha  liannonj  waakanad  by 
*he  loss  of  a  part,  but  the  sticcession  of  notes 
*  iiich  they  sing  together  ia  brought  into  unsea* 
»^ble  proaaineBea.  Wben  it  is  iataodad  to 
l^iog  a  mel<  dy  or  a  phrase  into  prominenea  St 
tt  couunon  to  double  it  in  octaves ;  but  when 
this  ii  dona  in  muaio  in  definite  parts  it  must 
crntinoid  loQg  anoi^  fiv  tha  intantion  to  be 
percMTsd. 

I  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
'  of  forbidden  progressions,  but  there  ara 
'to be  found  in  the  works  of  the  trreat^st 


,  aad  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
'Morij  ao^  tbat  tha  rate  aaema  both  doubtful 

»d  nnnecessary. 
The  forbidden  oonsecutives  are  most  objection- 


able in  vocal  moaif^  or  aorio  ibr  aolo  instruments 
in  combination,  such  as  quartets  and  quintets  of 
strings,  when  each  part  stands  out  distinctly,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parts  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  muflic  and  orclioHtral  music  the 
objectionable  eli'ect  would  be  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sonnd. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con- 
secutive fifths  are  to  be  foond  in  the  works  of 
afanoat  all  Ilia  greatoat  oompoaen.  Somollmea  it 
may  have  been  an  oversight,  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  principle.  Kiea's  well-known 
aneedote  '(^iog-  Notizen,  p.  87)  refening  to  a 
p.iss.TLro  in  one  of  Beethoven's  quarttts,  op.  18, 
may  show  either  ona  or  tha  other.  JbUsewhare 
BaethowD  aacBU  to  luwo  oomUarad  that  it  waa 
better  to  violate  such  ft  Vidb  CV  incur  a  consider- 
able harshness  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thoroughly  established  idea»  because  the  altera- 
tion of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  much  more  disturbing 
testhetically  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  bar- 
moiij.  Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  rather  than  alter  his  established  idea(o), 
he  allows  the  part  below  to  make  consecutive 
fifllMwithltC**). 


J*— 


It  was  long  considered*  &om  the  deeciiption  of 
it  whleh  ezMs,  that  the  supposed  first  ncm  of 
harmony,  wliich  w.i.r  eallid  Diaphduy,  or  Or- 
ganom,  consisted  of  continuous  consecutive  fifths, 
fourths,  and  ootavea;  but  later  fmrestigationa  of 
the  subject  tend  to  show  that  the  description  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  refers  in  reality  to  a 
repetition  of  phrases  at  tha  fifth  above  or  the 
fourth  bahnr.  [G.H.H.P.] 

CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUK  ▲ 
free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Natiouale,  Aug.  3,  1795.  Its  first 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  horn-player  named  Ro* 
flolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the 
^iniKtor  Amelot  iu  1775  was  carried  into  efiect 
on  Jan.  3,  1784,  by  Baron  Breteuil,  of  Looia 
XVI's  household,  acting  on  the  advici-  of  Gi»«'^ec. 
This  Eoole  royale  da  Chanty  under  Gossoc's  di- 
reellon.  waa  opanad  on  April  i,  1784,  in  tha 
Hotel  des  Menus-Plaisirs  (la  Roi,  then  used  by 
the  Acad^mie  for  its  rehearsals.  The  first  public 
eoneart  was  given  April  18,  1786,  and  on  tha 
addition  of  a  class  for  dramatic  declamation  in 
the  following  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Eoole  royale  de  Chant  et  aa  IMdamatlon.  Tha 
municipality  engaged  a  band  under  Sarrette  in 
1790,  and  instituted  on  June  9,  1793,  the  Eoole 
gratuite  de  Musique  de  la  Garde  Nationala 
Paxiaiennc,  which  did  good  service  under  Saii* 
rette's  skilful  direction,  and  finally  took  the  name 
of  Institut  ^I'ational  de  Musique,  Nov.  8,  1 793. 
But  tho  indepandent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
government^  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique^ 
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Atig.  ^,  1795,  in  wli'^li  flify  were  ineorpornted. 
Sarrette  wasshortly  at  tcrwarJ*  a|ipoiu  teJ  |>re«jideut 
of  tiM  iafltitutiaii,  ami  ini  797  his  charge  extended 
to  125  professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
as  as  to  the  pnnting-ofiice  and  warehouse 
ertabliflhed  at  15  Fanbooiff  Poissonniere,  where 
the  'M^th'xlc3  du  Conten-atoire,*  prepared  under 
the  aupervision  of  Catel,  M^hul,  Rode,  Kreutzer, 
and  other  eminent  ptofefMn^  wsra  pnUidied. 
Tlie  ori,'anlsation  of  thr  C i  iisen-atolre  was  modified 
by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800,  after  which  the 
staff  stood  M  fbUom -A  l>ti«otor---SeiTette ; 
five  Inspectors  of  Tuition — Gosscc,  Mriinl,  T^- 
»ncur,  Cherubini,  and  Mon£igay ;  thirty  ftrst- 
cUvsii  Professors — Louis  Adam,  Berton,  Blasius, 
Catel,  Devienne,  Dugazon,  Duvemoy,  Garat, 
Gaviniea,  Hn|;jot,  Kreiit/^^r,  Pcrsuis,  Plantade, 
Rode,  lioduljihe,  Salleuiin,  1  U;. ;  forty  t>econd- 
cluss  Professors— Adrieti  1  '  lill  )t,Boieldiea«Dom* 
nich,  Eler,  Jadin,  etc.  Tho  Couscrvatoire  was 
again  re-or;^uised  Oct.  15,  1S12,  by  the  famous 
Dteret  de  Moaoow,  under  which  eighteen  pupiU, 
nineof  each  sex,  t!c;sUiied  fortheTh-'atrf  Fr.m^ais, 
received  an  aimual  allowance  of  1 100  irancs,  on 
thesamefooUngwiththePemnoimalroi  eightaen 
vocal  stTidcnta,  twelve  male  and  six  female.  This 
Penaionnat  had  been  established  in  1806 but 
tbe  men  alone  lived  at  the  Gonaervatoin; 

On  Dec.  28,  18 14,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
aeal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated  on  May 
a6,  181 5,  was  compelled  to  retire  Hnally  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  November.  Tho  studies 
were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and  the  school 
remained  closed  until  April  18 16,  when  it  re- 
opened under  its  former  title  of  Ecole  royale  de 
Musitjuc,  with  Peme  aa  Imjpector-general.  Che- 
rubini bueceeded  him  April  I,  i823,  and  remained 
until  Feb.  8,  1S42,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Aubcr,  who  directed  the  Conservatoire  until  his 
death.  May  la,  1871;  H.  Ambroiae  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  waa  tppanted  on  tho  601  of 
the  fallowing  July. 

Befoire  apeakhig  of  Uie  OdBiervalalre  of  oar 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  and  musical 
importance^  we  must  enumerate  some  of  the  moat 
remarkable  acta  wbidi  marired  ita  anooennve 
administrations. 

The  budget  originally  amounted  to  340,000 
franca^  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
*  faei  indicative  of  the  grave  money  diffi< 
cnltiex  wi'b  whi<:h  Sarrette  had  to  cont/>nd 
tlirougli  ail  his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  the 
sjrstematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and  autho- 
rities. By  the  publication  of  the  '  M '*hode  du 
Conservatoire,'  however,  to  which  each  professor 
gave  h&i  adherence,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
various  parties  of  the  educational  department 
on  a  common  basia.  Amongst  the  savants  of 
Um  inatttution  who  aariated  in  thia  work  were 
C  in  Mime,  Lact'pHe,  and  Prony.  Under  Sarrette 
the  |)upils  were  stimuhkied  by  public  practisings ; 
to  linn  ia  also  due  the  building  of  the  <dd  Hbivy, 
begun  in  1  So  I ,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Rue  Berg^re,  181 2.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  an  increase  of  26,800  franca  for  the 


expenses  of  the  Penaionnat ;  and  the  institatkn 
of  the  'Prix  de  llouie'  in  1803,  which  seooied 
to  the  holders  tlie  advantage  of  leaidii^  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Peme's  administration  an  *  Ecole  pi- 
maire  de  Chant'  was  fomeA,  Apal  93, 1817,  la 
connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  <^  the  Ecols  di 
Huaiqiie  at  Lille  waa  given  to  Flantade.  la 
1810  it  atlopted  the  title  of  '  ConBerA  atoir? 
secondaire  de  Faria,'  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  Beole  at  Den>i,  no  longer  in  eriatenan.  The 
formation  of  special  clas^erj  for  lyrical  declama 
tion  and  the  study  of  opera  parts  waa  also  due 
to  Peme. 

Cherubinfa  atrictness  of  rule  and  his  profound 
knowleiige  made  hia  direction  very  favourable 
for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  mea'i 
penaionnat  was  re-organised  under  him,  and  tb« 
number  of  public  practices,  wliich  all  prize  holden 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1823  from  ai 
to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch,  uiu* 
verhally  allowed  to  be  too  high,  was  lowereri  in 
1826,  and  the  £oole  de  Musique  fouude^l  &t 
Toolonae  in  xSai  waa  atladied  to  the  Conserva 
toire,  as  that  of  Lille  had  previously  b«:!i.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classefly  and  gave  mod 
MMSODiagement  to  the  produetioika  of  ttie  'SoeiM 
des  Concerta  du  Conservatoire.'  By  his  meaM 
the  library  acquired  the  ri^ht  to  one  of  the  tvo 
copies  of  every  piece  of  muaie  or  book  upon  anaia 
which  authors  and  composers  are  comp^ed  to  d^ 
posit  with  tho  Ministre  de  Tlntdrieur  (March  2^ 
1834).  In  1841,  through  Cherubim's  insLimoea< 
tality,  the  Ecoles  of  Marseilles  and  Mets  became 
'Succursales  r]»i  Cnnaervatoiro' ;  in  short,  during 
his  long  adniiiiiaLration  he  neglected  no  means  <w 
raising  the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  G^a 
ser^atoire,  and  extending  its  influence.  Tbfl 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjutors  :— 
Habeneek  and  Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition;  U- 
Bueur,  Berton,  Reicha,  Fetia,  Hftl<'vy,  Cars&s 
composition ;  Lain^,  Lays,  Uarat,  Plantade 
ehaid,  Baaderali,  Boraogni,  FlaaaeroB,  Mna 
Dainoreau,  Hinging :  instrumental  classes — 
noist,  tho  organ ;  Ix>uis  Adam  And  Zinuner- 
man,  piano ;  Baillot,  Kreutzer,  HabeneA,  viofia; 
I>audiot,  Norblin,  Vaslin,  violoncello;  Guill'w, 
Tulou,  flute  ;  Vogt,  oboe  ;  Leffevre,  Kiose,  d* 
rinet;  Delcambre,  Gebauer,  bassoon;  I>aapratf 
Meifred,  horn;  Dauvemd,  tmmpet;  Diepf«. 
trombone  ;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp  ;  Adolpbe 
Nourrit,  the  opera ;  IMichelot,  Samson,  Pro^'ort 
and  Beauvallet,  professora  of  tngedy  and  comiif' 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Anbcr 
we  mav  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroi»e 
maa,  Bebor,  oompoaition  ;  MM.  Elwart,  Bmx. 
harmony ;  Battaille,  Duprez,  Faure,  Ga.n  a, 
lie  vial,  Masset^  sii^iingi  Madame  Fnrrenc^  Beon 
Herz,  Maimontd,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  Akti, 
(Jirard,  IMassart,  Ch.  Dancla,  violin;  Frauch- 
onune  and  CheviUard,  violonceUo.  ClaaKS  for 
wind  iuatrumenta — Tulou,  Dorm,  flvte;  T» 
roust,  oboe;  Willent,  Cokken,  bassoon;  GilUy. 
Meifred,  horn ;  Forestier,  Arban,  comet;  Mli'- 
Brohan,   MM.  B^g^^t   Monroae,  Bntmk 
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pafymm  «f  oomedy.    Avber  also  iurtitiited 

lA-turts  oa  tbo  history  and  literature  of  music, 
to  which  he  appointed  tSamaon  in  1855.  The 
dAott  joAar  Aaber*s  maiuigemeiit  wm  mort 
IrilliaQt,  and  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
CoDMrratoicB  by  reviving  the  public  practices. 
TIm  fiifMfo  ef  tite  estabUAmant  in  the  Fanbonrg 
PQiMnnitoi  was  re-built  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
the  bailding  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
ihose  in  the  Rue  du  ConservaLoire  inuiigurutod, 
iftdnJing  the  hall  and  otiicoa  of  the  theatre,  the 
lis'rwim,  and  library.  Tlie  juisoclate  cLvsscs  of 
inuiury  pupilg,  foruiod  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Gyma^  niilitaire  in  185(1,  mada  ttiflae  anlaige* 
njents  in<liH|.-  Ti^nlile. 

But  DotwitbHtAnding  the  growing;  importance 
of  tiM  Conservatoire  under  Anben  atrlot  aad 
impartial  direction,  the  last  ycnrs  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  '  Ad- 
nhuateteor*^!!!  the  of  Laanlwlilue,  and 

the  apf>ointment  of  a  corninission  in  1870  to  re- 
«gaiuM  the  ftndiee — a  step  in  which  some  mem- 
bm  ftraaw  tlie  rain  of  the  adiooL  In  1859,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  refonn 
of  the  pitch  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
Titrations.  Laasabathie  at  the  muxiQ  time  pub- 
lished his  'Histoire  du  Conservatoire  imperial 
de  Muaique  et  de  Dtfclaniation'  (Paris,  !>i''>o\ 
ft  hasty  selection  of  documents,  but  1  imLuiiiiig 
ample  details  as  to  the  professorial  stiit 

^iiice  the  nomination  of  M.  Auibroise  Thomas, 
the  {ire^&nt  director,  the  office  of  *Adminis- 
fntMr'  and  the  pendonnat  ham  been  sap- 
prejsed,  and  Mr.  Emile  Ruty  lias  been  appointed 
Stcretary-Ueneral.  Lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  ranaie  have  been  instittited;  M. 
Barbereau,  the  i  r;  'inal  lecturer,  h:ia  been  suc- 
ceeded bj  M.  Eugdne  Gautier;  an  orchestral 
dbM  dmeted  bj  H.  Dddevei^  and  oompnlsoiy 
VMal  classes  for  reading  at  sight  have  been 
branded,  and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  com- 
fjletely  reformed.  The  following  professors  have 
been  appointed : — MM.  Theo.  Dubois.  Guiraud, 
hannony ;  MM.  Crosti,  Bussine,  Boulanger,  Po- 
^  tier,  Hme.  Viardot,  who  has*  lately  resigned,  and 
^■mn  gaoseeded  by  M.  liarbot,  singing;  M. 
(  narl&i  Colin,  oboe;  M.  Janconrt,  bassoon;  M, 
I>tliii^  trombone ;  M.  Maory,  comet-k-piston. 
)[.  Ambroiee  Thomas  has  endaavioimd  to  improve 
the  tuition  in  all  ita  bninche«i,  to  raise  the  -nla- 
n»  of  the  profeseors,  and  increase  the  general 
Iwdgat,  wUeh  baa  liseo  to  aro^ooo  fiaao^  aad  h 
t^ptxrted  iff  in  to  retich  240,000  francs-  a  --am 
^pij  suffident  for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
«»  its  itair  of  8  titnlaHeB,  77  profenon,  and 
10  emplojr^i. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows : — 
16  iolfeggio  classes  under  4  masters — in  12  of 
which  the  le«sons  ava  individinal»  in  the  remaining 
4  in  cUas;  8  Binginf»  clashes  under  8  masters  ; 
a  claas  for  vocal  harmony,  and  another  for  tlw 
*ndy  of  part-writing,  ^ch  with  its  professor. 
i*"or  lyrical  declamation  there  is  i  cla-«s  for  the 
i^pera  and  2  classes  for  the  opera  oomique.  The 
31  instrumental  classea  are  aa  fbUowa:— 6  for 
Tiolia;  a  for  odlo;  i  lior  donbla-baai^  linr  fluts^ 
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I  oboe^  clarinet^  baasoon,  ham,  eoniet,  trombons^ 

i  harp,  chamber  music,  organ,  improvisation,  ami 
oorchestral  composition.  There  are  also  10  classes 
f&t  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for  women. 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  classes. 
Also  three  for  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
fugue  (under  Reber,  Mass^,  and  Bazin,  all 
membeva  of  the  Institut  de  France).  To  these 
cbisses  must  bo  n<h\M  those  for  the  general 
history  of  music,  gramiiiiir,  prosody,  and  ortho- 
phony, 3  classes  for  dramatic  ddcIamatkOf  I  for 
stage  deportment,  and  l  for  fencing. 

The  cla&seti  are  held  3  times  a  week,  each  one 
lasting  3  hooxa.    Hie  r^gnlalaon  number  of 

pupils  is  either  8,  lO,  or  12,  acrnrling  to  the 
cls«B,  but  a  few  caoulidatea  are  ahio  admitted  aa 
'aoditenn.'  Antony  the  proftwsors  who  have 
charge  of  the  clasjses  ju»t  enumcrateil,  we  find 
such  names  as  Mass^  Franchonune,  Che vi  Hard, 
Ben^  Baillot,  Deldevei^  Rsber,  Bazin,  Regnier, 
P)re--i8ant,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
The  academic  year  b^ns  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  doaee  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  bo  sent  iu  to  the  committee 
of  uiiia;igemeat  at  the  bejjinning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Conunittea  of 
TiTi*i"n  jv.".^t  lie  successfully  passetl.  The  yoimgest 
pupils  uuly  are  admitted  into  the  preparatory 
solfeggio  and  piano  classes ;  in  the  highsr 
classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation,  the  age 
is  limited  to  aa.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  two 
examinationa  in  eaeh  aeademie  Tear,  and  take 
part  in  one  or  more  public  practices ;  they  are 
also  admitted  to  the  July  competitions  aooordiug 
to  their  aUHty.  The  competidona  in  oinging, 
opera,  opera  -  comi<]ur',  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
instrumental  musioj  ace  held  pablioly  in  the 
large  ooooerWoom.  Tlie  dirtrifnttion  of  prizes 
follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mialrtet  of 
Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 

This  important  institution  providea  moaical 
and  dramatic  insfamotion  for  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  '  anflitcnrs,' who,  besides  their  regular 
studies,  have  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
library  andftUUseum  of  musical  instruments. 

The  I.il^rary,  which  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  itfielf,  is  open  to  the  public  dally 
ISrom  10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  £ler,  waa 
followed  by  L  til^I  1796  -1807),  the  Abbe  Roze 
(1807-1820),  Jfeme  (1830-1823),  Fetis  (1837- 
1831),  Bottto  de  Tonlmon  (1831-1850),  Beriios 
(iuj  conservatour  "■,0-1850,  and  as  librarian 
1 852-1869},  Felicien  David  (1869-1S76).  ii>ince 
1876  M.  WeekerUn  baa  aeCed  aa  Ubrariaa. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and 
the  number  is  increased  every  year  by  means 
of  a  special  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  oonmderaUe 
number  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  do  Rom©  were  added  in  1871, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  writer.  Thiji  collection 
contains  the  auk^raphs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1803.  Amongst  the  other  important  collections 
are  those  of  ^er,  oompoeed  of  worlcs  of  the  i6th 
and  17th  oanturioa  pot  into  aoora;  of  Bottte  da 
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Toulmon,  oompising  85  Yolumes  of  Mij.  copies 
of  the  of  tiie  I4t]i,  isth,  and  tfiUi 

centtiries  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  in- 
duding  all  i^alesthoa's  masses.  Unfortunately, 
most  4»  theee  eompontkm  are  wriUeo  fat  *|m>- 
portional  n  t  ^ti  11.'  and  are  still  in  ;  mite 
parts.  The  depar  tments  of  engraved  optjra  aoorm 
and  of  vooal  tanA  uwCrunumiftl  mitkMn  are  very 
comi  If  '0.  In  1873  the  library  waa  further 
enriched  by  Sdtgetoher's  collection,  containing 
0f«T  e^Htkn  of  HandeTa  w«arln  and  a  vaai  array 
of  Haiidel-litonitxirc.  Tlie  number  of  dramas  is 
6,000,  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  department 
of  woibi  on  tiie  art  and  history  of  moaie  ooBtaioa 
ui.mv  thriti^nnd  French  and  foreign  volumes. 
AiuuQi^iit  these  are  some  extremely  rare  works, 
*BI  Melopeo*  fay  OamM;  tnatiaea  by  Agricola. 
liOScinius,  PVni'torins,  Merscnno;  Bcveral  e<litions 
of  Oafiari;  *11  TransilTano'  by  Dimta;  origiual 
editions  of  most  of  the  old  ekveeinists:  '  L'Or- 
oh^sographie '  of  Thoinot  Arbean  ;  the  '  Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Beine' ;  the  '  Hores  musioe'  of 
1488 ;  old  nimle  and  treatises  on  plain-chant ; 
besides  other  very  can  and  valnnUe  booka  and 
mdthodu. 

The  Maaeam— of  recent  date,  having  been 

forniHlly  inaugurated  on  Nov.  20,  1S64 — is  open 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
la  to  4.  At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the 
330  articles  which  the  pTvcmmcnt  ha<l  {jwrchaaed 
from  Clapissou  in  1861,  and  133  mtisiod  instni* 
mente  transferred  from  tlie  Gaide  Meubles  and 
other  Btato  institutions,  or  presented  by  private 
donors.  On  the  appointaient  of  the  present 
conservateur.  M.  Onstave  Ghonqnet^  Sept.  30, 
1871,  the  number  of  objects  di'l  not  exceed  3S0, 
but  it  now  poxi^aiiscs  700  imtrmncnts  anu  objects 
of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  historical 
catalogue  ha^i  been  published  by  M.  Chouquet, 
entitled  'Le  Muaee  du  Congervatoire  national 
da  Mttdqne'  (Paris.  F.  Didot.  1875 ;  8vo.)-  This 
magnifioait  colle<"tion  ia  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  Surope,  aud  the  space  allotted  to  it 
tnnst  Htriko  every  one  as  inadequate. 

Tlie  Conservatoire  itaelf  suffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonni^,  Ho.  15, 
are  the  offices  of  the  adminiatnrtioii«  the  entrance 
to  the  8m.i!!  theatre,  where  not  only  tlie  ex- 
aminations, but  the  clasjicsi  for  choral  sinj^ing  and 
dramatio  declamation,  lessons  on  the  orL:an.  aud 
lectures  on  the  liistory  of  music  are  held.  Two 
amaller  tbeAtn-rt  Korvc  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
oiaaNi.  Ill  thu  1:<:  ll  theatre,  which  contains  an 
organ  of  32  feet,  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts*  du 
Ck>naervatoire  has  held  its  concerts  mIucc  its 
creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public  practices, 
the  fN>mpetitions,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Jt  wa«  ruiitortfd  and  decorated  iu  the  Pompeian 
style  in  1864 ;  and  ecntains  only  a  thooMUidaeats. 
Tlie  educational  management  of  the  Conoervatoiro 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee,  witli 
two  anb-committoee,  for  the  supeiiirtendence  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  studies  respectively. 
The  conunittees  for  the  admiaeion  of  pupils  and 
the  examinatiett  of  tba  daaaea  am  Banaad  hj  the 
dinetar. 


At  the  raeeent  date  (.1878)  there  are  five 
fwovineial  Eoolee  da  Mmdqne,  tmnsilM  ef  tta 
Conservatoire,  viz.  Lille.  Toulouse,  DgcN^  Naoleib 
and  Lyons  (founded  Arail  a,  1874). 

In  1871  IL  Hanii  Itabar  wooiwdad  K.  Att- 
broise  Thooaa  ae  itiiyeotor  of  tibeaa  provincisl 
schools.  f  G,  C.l 

CONSERVATORIO.  The  ConBervaU)ri.>i  in 
which  the  great  sch<K)lii  of  Italian  music  were 

formed  were  so  called  because  they  were  intt  iiJe^i 
to  prescxre  (jnotttertKtre)  the  science  uf  luuidL 
from  comiptioii.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  were 
the  Neapolitan  <»e« — Santa  Maria  di  Loreto 
(1537X  I  Poveri  di  Gesu  Crista  (I5S9>,  La 
Pi.  til  de  Turchini  (1583),  San  Onofiio  (1583^ 
which  ail  epran^  from  the  first  schcKil  i.if  music 
founded  at  Naples  (^1496)  by  .Jean  Tinctor,  a 
Fleming,  reeonatftated  by  Geeualdo,  Prinoe  of 
Venosa,  and  Alessandro  S'^nrlntnV  rui  1  il!  ;3trated 
by  a  long  roll  of  taniutut  muaiciana,  [S^-t; 

NaI'IJ:.."] 

Tile  Conserv'atorios  of  Venice  arose  nnt  of 
the  school  founded  by  another  Fleming,  Willa*irt, 
at  the  same  date  with  that  of  Naples,  and  were 
al?io  four  in  number  ; — L'Ospe^lale  della  Pieta 
Dei  MeodicauLi,  Ueyl'  IncurabUi,  L' Osjx;d»'Uevto 
de'  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  [See  Venice.]  Not 
do<  14  this  list  include  the  various  'oha{H-l  hchwis' 
of  muidc  for  the  choirs  of  the  i^'reai  e.-ithetlrals, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  musical  w'hool  founded 
in  the  6th  ce  ntury  by  (  Gregory  the  Creat  for  the 
Pontiiical  Chaptl  at  iiuoie,  the  archivt^  of  which, 
were  destroyed  in  the  Mok  of  Stoma  bjGharieaV, 
1527.    [See  Rome.] 

The  Venetian  C^onaervatorit's  have  ceased  to 
exist,  those  of  Naples  are  now  represented  by  a 
Roy.'kl  Neapolitan  Culle^'e,  and  there  is  a  '  R«ale 
C'>>n.s<^rvaturio  di  Mu^ica'  extaut  and  flourishing 
at  Milan. 

The  Con.''cr%'fttoire  of  Paris  is  described  in 
the  preceding  .article.  The  Conservatoriums' of 
Leipzig  (founded  through  Uia  exertions  of  Men* 
dfds.-ohn  in  iS4,^\  Vienna,  and  other  German 
towns,  will  be  mention«id  under  the  namee  of 
thomiOaoea.  .  [C.M.P.1 

CONSONANCE  is  a  combination  of  n..tes 
which  can  sound  together  without  the  harahneea 
w  hich  is  produced  by  beate  diiataiUngtheaniooih 
How  of  the  sound. 

The  ooneonanoea  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  oetave^  and  the  ratloa  of  tba  vibcatiaBal 
nnmben  of  tiieir  notea  are — 

Th    ^  tata,  ,  1:3.  Minor  third    .  5:6. 

1"  itth    .   ,  •  a  :  3-  Major  sixth    .   3  :  «. 

Fonxtli  .  .  4  3:4.  Miaordith  .  5:8. 

M^fortUrd  .  4:5-  [CAHJP.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'vnih  spirit';  an  iudicaUon 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Moxart  than  in 
later  conqpodtiona. 

CONSTRUCTION  ia  the  writing  of  n  piaea 

of  music  acc<jrding  to  an  appreciable  plan. 

The  dement  of  conBtniction  is  moet  important 
in  instrumental  music,  where  there  ia  no  aocca> 
aoiy  interest  to  keep  the  znand  engaged.  In  nil 
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BNiBO  cwiwwtod  wItt  wQvdi  tilo  dflfinitoiMH  of 

W'Tistruction  miist  yield  to  the  order  of  the  lau- 
and  be  deoendent  on  what  it  expresves 
diiafpartofltseffiBOl;  bntinimtrainental 
music  it  woulil  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
reoeiTe  a  satisfactory  imprussion  from  a  work 
vUeh  was  purely  continuous,  and  had  no  snch 
ooonection  between  its  pMtt  m  ahoald  enable 
the  bearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
thereby  aasiiit  his  atteiaion.    The  only  umniier 
in  wbam  the  sense  of  proportion  and  plan,  which 
i§  so  impcirtint  in  wi>rk9  of  art,  can  be  introduced 
inio  muaic  iii  by  repetition  of  ports  which  shull 
bstfltiiictly  recognise  bj  the  riijrtlim  and  order 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  Ciilled  the 
lobjects.   And  the  construction  of  a  tine  move- 
meat  is  like  that  of  •  grand  buUdiiig,  fa  whidi 
thfi-  loain  Bub"  .  *s  are  the  great  pillars  upon 
wbi^  the  whole  edifice  rest^  and  aU  the  smaller 
deldiof  oRttmentalioiiaro  ikot  juat  an  imgtdar 
tn-idley  of  ill  -  assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein- 
ttodsoed  here  and  there,  either  simftlT  or  dii:^ 
with  gimoeful  dovices,  give  luat  unity 
an.]  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
shseoce  of  plan  can  never  produce.   As  instru- 
iMBtal  music  grows  older  new  plans  of  construc- 
tion are  fireqoently  invented,  eqMaully  in  small 
IvTical  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or  loss  the 
ciiaracter  of  songs,  or  represent  mme  fixed  and 
dafinite  idea  at  omotion*  aooording  to  the  sup- 
posed order  or  progress  of  which  the  piece  is 
constructed.    In  suiall  pities  for  single  instru' 
manb  originality  of  plan  is  generally  an  advaa* 
tsge ;  but  in  large  forras  of  instrumental  compo- 
■itaon  it  i«  moat  desirable  for  the  genend  plan 
to  ba  to  «  oertftin  oxtent  fiuniliar,  ihongh  It  ia 
en  the  other  hand  undesirable  that  it  ahould  l>e 
vety  obvious.   The  foniier  strains  the  attention 
too  hMvflj,  the  latter  cngan;^  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  jdans  mf>st  generally  used  for 
inch  lacge  inatnmiental  works  as  svmphonieSi 
onoerloa,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  wiU  M  foond 
BBder  the  article  FOBIC.  [GLH.HJ^.] 
CONTI,  Francesco  Bartolomeo,  eminent 
tho^rbist  and  dramatic  oompoaer,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence Jan.  ao,  1681,  appointed  ootnrt-ibeorbiat  at 
Vienna  in  17;  i.    He  resigiiecl  in  17c.".  but  was 
reappointed  theorbist  in  1 70S,  with  the  additional 
postb  1713  of  ooort-oompoaer.  From  thia  time 
he  devoteil  hlrniself  with  marked  success  to  the 
oompositum  of  operas  espedaUy  the  higher  kind 
of  comie  qwraa.   Hia  beat  work  waa  the  tragi- 
'  "lie  opera  'Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Morena,' 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  dear  delinea- 
Htn  of  each  separate  character.    It  was  per- 
rroed  fixat  «fe  the  Camaval  of  1719  in  Vlenn», 
sad  afterwards  (1722)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
His  first  opera,  '  Clotilde '  (Vienna,  1 70C),  was 
it)duc«d  in  London  ( 1 709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
ihiied  »«.-paratcly  by  Wab*h.    C'onti's  cantatas  and 
onit<jrio«  are  BoHd  and  tlioughtful.    Von  Kochel 
J.  Fox:  Vienna,  1873)  gives  a  catalogoe  of 
Hia  work*  j>erfunni  '1  in  Vienna  between  1706 
i4ud  1733,   They  couipriae  16  grand  operas,  13 
Krenadaa  or  'Faato  teatnli/  and  o  antorioa. 
^  aaont  of  vUdi  mo  to  bo  ftMond  abnoat  antln 


in  ifae  ^portal  library  and  in  the  avehfrea  of 

the  *GeBell?rh:ift  ler  Musik-freunde'  at  Vienna. 
MatthesoQ,  in  his  '  VoUkommene  Ka|)ellmeister' 
(1739'  P-  40)1  oaata  »  gwra  dnr  00  Oontfa 
character  through  a  confusion  between  him  and 
his  son  Ignaz.  The  mistake  was  corrected  by 
Quantz  in  Marpurg's  'Kritisohe  Beitr&ge*  (1754, 
vol.  i.  p.  319),  and  by  Gerber  in  his  'Neues 
Lexicon,'  but  Ft^tis  maintained  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  'Revue  musicale'  (li>27. 
No.  3),  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  '  Biflgnflilie 
Univer»ello'  after  the  real  facta  had  been  made 
known  by  Moiitor  m  the  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung* 
(1838,  p.  153).  Conti  died  in  Vienna  July  so, 
1733.  Mendel,  in  his  '  Mus.  Conv.  Lexicon,* 
states  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  court 
chapel<4naa(er,  bnt  this  ia  Ineomot,  as  he  waa 
still  court-composer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
younger  Conti,  Igmu^  whom  F6tAS  is  uncertain 
wbetaer  to  eaU  the  son  or  tiie  biottier  of  IVanoescjo, 
was  reiJIy  his  son,  born  in  1699.  lie  held  the 
poet  of '  Hof-scholar'  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
xMazob  a8, 1 759.  and  **™r~«^  aarcnl  avenadea 
and  oratoiioa  whidh  bear  no  traoea  of  his  father  s 
ability.  [p.F.P.] 

CONTI.    See  Gizziello. 

OONTIKUO.  The  short  for  BAS80CofiTuruo, 
whidiaea. 

00NTBABA8S0,  the  Italian&rDouBuBABS. 

CONTRABASS  POSAUNE.  See  TlOKBOHS. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.    See  Bombabdow. 

CONTRA  FAGOTTO,  the  ordinary  name  in 
orchestral  scores  for  the  Dodblb  Bassoon.  See 
scores  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  5  and  9, 
Braliins's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn's,  etc. 

CONTRALTO.  The  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  the  female  voice  (the  two 
others  being  soprano  and  mezzo  soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  muaic  th''  pnrt  next 
above  {contra,  or  counter  to)  the  alto  hi  assigned. 
[ALTO.3  The  culture  and  employment,  as  a  solo 
mslrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  its  correlative  the  bass,  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  even  yet  not  universaL  By  the 
opera  composers  of  France  and  Germany  it  has 
huGti,  and  still  continues  to  be,  but  rarehr  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  Hm  Frendi 
Theatre  of  his  Itiilian  '  Orfeo/  origin.illy  com- 
posed (176a)  for  a  contralto,  Gluok  transposed 
and  oUierwiae  re-oaat  the  mnde  of  tbe  6^ 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  ii  to  Rosdini  and  his 
Italian  oontemporariea  that  this  voice  owee  ita 
present  very  impoitant  statoa.  In  few  of  their 
operas  is  it  iinenaployed.  In  the  choral  musio  hoar- 
ever  of  the  composers  of  all  nations  it  has  now 
dehuitively  taken  ita  place — till  lately  monopo- 
lised, in  Iwii^land  em>ecaally.  by  the  male  coottteK^ 
tenor,  a  voice  of  somewhat  different  compass 
and  altogether  ilitferent  quality.  [Altc]  In 
extent  the  contralto  voice  sometimes  exceeds 
every  other,  male  or  feni.ile.  Like  the  bass  it 
has  &  third  register,  but  iiar  more  frequently  and 
aaooeaafiilfy  bnragbt  under  control.  A  oontndto 
baa  besB.  to  nosaeas  an  aYailahla  aamnaaa 
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of  three  octaves.  Its  uioet  effective  notes  how- 
ever, and  those  only  which  it  is  safe  to  employ  in 
choral  nm^ic,  are  the  notes  which  can  be  plac^*! 
on  the  hUive  unfortunately  ob(<olete)  which  h:i8 
tha  C  clef  on  the  second  line — firom  theG  — — 
below  miiMle  C  to  the  octave  above  the 
latter  —  incorrectly  called  the  Merzo-  \n> 
■opiMio  BtftTo.  Though  not  m  penetrating  aa  the 
■opimno,  the  coutrnlto  voice  surpasses  it  in  ten- 
doHMBs  and  in  volume  ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
Moaikable.  in  flexibility,  nooit  oontnJti  have 
certainly  cijunlb  d,  p':lia;is  snrpaan^  vocalista  of 
every  other  clas^.  An  cxampkti  of  nogen  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Gras- 
sini,  Pisaroni,  Branilnlla,  and  Altvuni^  ^11  con- 
tralti,  have  become  hibtuhcal.  [J.H.] 

OONTRAPfTNTAL  fa  prop,  rly  that  wliieh  ii 

written  according  to  the  rulea  of  stric  t  Counter- 

Soint>  which  lee :  but  it  is  commonly  used  to 
eieiUM  nrado  of  ft  pan  and  dignified  style,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  more  by  the  inde- 
Dendent  motion  of  the  jpnie  than  by  the  mau- 
ing  of  tiie  harmonies.  Tlie  larger  yiroportion  of 
early  modern  music  was  essentially  contrapimtal, 
and  it  seema  that  the  first  ideas  of  harmony  were 
derived  firom  the  species  of  ooonterpoint  called 
I)i(*cantus,  which  was  a  y  opular  device  of  the 
Utter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  consisted 
of  fitting  two  independent  tunee  together.  Thia 
basis,  and  the  fa(^t  tliat  musicians  were  hIuw  in 
developing  a  sen^e  ior  more  than  very  simple 
bannoniesi,  made  tbe  contrapuntal  atyle  their 
natural  mode  of  musical  expression.  But  the 
develojpment  of  the  elaborate  hanuonies  of  mo- 
dern inBfcmmeatal  muaio  has  so  changed  its 
whole  character,  that  an  attempt  t<i  w  rite  true 
contrapuntal  music  at  the  present  day  is  some- 
thing nke  trying  to  write  a  poem  in  the  English 
of  C!i  I- I  r;  and  very  few  coinposirs,  unltss  tlicy 
devote  their  attention  specially  to  it,  are  likely 
to  achiere  a  eontnipautiil  weA  wUdi  ehall  not 
have  tilt-  appeanoiM  Of  faeing  eiUier  forced  or 
meaningleas.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTRARY  MOTION  is  the  progression  of 
parts  in  uppo^'ite  directions,  one  or  more  aa- 
oending  whlla  the  other  or  othen  deaoend,  m— 


Passing  notes  are  allowed  to  progress  con* 
tinuously  by  coatnuj  aution  until  they  arrive 
at  notes  which  foni  •  put  of  aome  definite 
harmony  (  •  ),  as  - 


In  contrapuntal  mudo  it  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
has  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  character  than 
either  of  those.  Many  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  be  found,  as  for 
Instance  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  0  minor — 


from  the  first  moWMnft  of  Beethoven's  !^  nata 

inBb.  op.  io6.  [C.H.li.P  ] 

OONTREDANSE  (Engl,  country-dance,  Ger. 
eemtrelam).  A  dance  of  English  origin,  mbUk 
was  introduced  into  France  in  th-*  Re^^'ency. 
1715-J3,  and  has  since  l>ecome  very  popular. 
The  music  to  the  ooutredanae  is  of  a  lively 
character;  it  is*  written  either  in  2-4  or  in  6-^ 
time,  and  conduits  uniformly  of  eight  luu-  phrases, 
each  of  which  is  usually  repeated,  llie  naOM 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  dancers 
were  ranged  over  against  {amtre)  one  another. 
The  Euglish  tenn  'eoontiy-daBoa*  ia  probali^a 
mere  a<laptation. 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  controdiiiises  for 
orchestra,  from  one  of  which  he  developed  the 
finale  of  his  'Eroica*  symphony.  Mozart  has 
also  left  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  thia 
chuis  nf  LoinjM>(.ition.  A  series  of  five  or  «x 
contrt-danses  forms  a  QfAUniLLE.  [E.  P.] 

CON  VEEi>I,  GiBOLAMO,  was  bom  at  Conc^po 
abont  the  middle  of  the  f6th  eeattuj,  and  b 

known  as  the  author  of  the  fdlowing  works 
Canzoni  a  5  voci;  Venice,  G.  iScotto  1575 ;  ra> 
printed  by  tiie  same  publieber  in  1580  in  4to: 
Madrigali,  a  fi  voci,  lib.  i  ;  Venice  1584;  ibid, 
in  4to.  Conversi  is  familiar  to  English  amateois 
throagh  his  fine  Madr^  *  When  all  alone  nj 
pretty  love  was  playing.'  [E.  H.  P.J 

CONVICT  (Convictorium),  an  establishment 
existing  in  many  German  towns  for  the  free  or 
very  economical  ednoation  of  boya ;  namlty  oon- 
nected  with  the  convent  system,  and  supported 
by  the  state  or  private  foundation.  Its  only 
claim  to  mention  here  Ia  the  fact  that  Schubert 
wsm  educated  for  flio  Ilof-kapello  at  the  Convict 
at  45  in  the  I'iaristenGa<>6e.  J osephstadt^  Vienna. 
That  for  the  choriaten  of  St.  St^tben^a  ia  in  ^ 
Stubciibastti,  No.  2. 

COOisLE,  huiJAUiK,  Mus.  Doc,  the  aon  cf 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  mono  pabHshiar  in  New 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  iHirn  in  l7.u-  la 
his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  ingtrut^ 
tion  of  Tir,  Pepnseh,  and  made  raeh  rapid  pro- 
gn  ss  a-s  in  three  years  time  t^)  be  .^ble  to  act 
as  deputy  Ibr  John  Bobinson,  oiganist  of  Wee^ 
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annular  Abbey.   In  1 75a  lie  WM  sppointcd  sac- 

cfnoT  to  Dr.  Pepusch  m  conductor  nt  the  Aca- 
demv  of  Andent  Music.  In  September  57. 
w  m  ndgnation  of  Benaxd  Gate*,  he  obCaineid 
the  appointment  of  mrudcr  of  the  choristers  of 
Wflitminrter  Abbey,  and  on  Jan.  a?,  58,  thai 
«f  laj  Tlear  there.  On  Jnlj  i,  6a,  on  the 
death  of  Robinenn,  Cooke  was  apjx)mt<?il  oi^ganist 
of  the  Abbev.  In  7ft  he  took  the  deuree  of 
Doetor  of  Moio  «l  Gunhridge,  and  In  8a  wee 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  Tn  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  organLnt  of  St.  Martin- 
ui-the-Field«.  In  1 789  he  resigned  the  conductor- 
(hip  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Musio  to  Dr. 
ArnoM.  TTf  died  S^  j.t.  14,  1793.  and  wiw  buried 
iu  the  cloisters  of  We^itminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  fine  canon,  records  his 
ikill  and  worth.  Dr.  Cooke's  coin}x>i«itions,  which 
arc  voluminoua,  are  for  the  chun;h,  cpaoert-room, 
and  chamber.  For  the  theatre  he  produced 
D  'tliinir  except  an  ode  for  Dr.  Delap'a  tragedy, 
'The  Captives,"  1786.  Bis  church  miuio  ootn- 
yrini  the  fine  lervioe  in  6,  and  one  oonipoeod  in 
17S7  at  the  request  of  L<ird  Hcithfiold  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar ;  two  anthemn 
riwipuwJ  in  1748  and  49  for  tike  Founder*! 
day  at  the  Charter  House  ;  an  anthem  with 
ordiMtnl  aocompauiments  for  the  funeral  of 
WflHam,  Dnke  of  Cnmberland,  1 764 ;  another 
of  the  same  description,  for  the  installation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ostuiburi,',  afterwanlf*  Duke  of 
York,  as  Knight  of  the  JLiath,  1772;  and  fuurteeu 
others,  beaidee  several  chants  and  psalm  and 
Iviiin  t;mes.  For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Muiic  he  added  chorui»es  and  accompaniments 
to  Pergoleei's  '  Stabat  Mater,*  1 759,  and  to  Gal- 
liird'i!  'Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1 773)  I 
ci.'mpuiKid  an  Ode  for  Christmas  Day,  1763;  'The 
Syrens*  Song  to  Ulyeaee' ;  Co]Ihui*e  Ode  on  the 
Pasuons  (printed  i7?'4");  Ode  on  the  Genius  of 
(^iiittetUm,  1786;  and  Ode  on  the  King's  re- 
wmy,  17S9.  Bnt  the  oompontioni  by  which 
fc  •  id  be.'<t  known,  and  which  will  convey  his  name 
to  posterity,  are  his  nmneroaa  and  beautiful  glees, 
cttena^  ete.  For  aevan  of  these  (five  glees,  a 
•^OD,  and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
{triaes.  Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  life  time  a 
eoUection  of  his  glees,  and  a  second  collection 
appeared  in  1 795  under  the  can  of  hia  son 
Kobm.  Twenty-nine  glees,  and  eleven  rounds 
c&tches  and  canons  by  Dr.  Couke  are  printt^  in 
Wvnn**  ooUectiona.  JDm  inatrnmenlel  oom- 
f-f^tions  consist  of  orgfan  pieces,  concertos  for 
tLe  oiulu^tra,  marches,  and  harpsichord  lessons. 
Anart  from  his  eminence  ae  a  compoaer  and  praoti> 
C'll  musician,  Dr.  Cooke  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  l^untid  theorist*  of  his  time.  [W.  H.  H,] 
OOOKE.  Henbt— 'Captain  Cooke'— was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I.  On  the 
breakin;?  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  kin;i,''8 
Kuiy,  and  obtained,  in  1643,  a  captain  ^  cummis- 
rioo.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  subsisted  by 
teaching  mu.sfic.  On  the  re-'  tnMirihment  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal  in  1660,  Cooke  was  appointed  one 
nf  the  gentlemen  and  TWftttT*  of  tne  cih!ldfaQ« 
la  i66a  ha  obtained  a  gnat  fiar  himactf  and  hia 


suooeaaon  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  diet,  lodg' 
inp.  washing,  and  teacliinL,'  of  each  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  was  appointed 
'  Composer  of  the  king*8  private  masio  for  voioeai' 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  O>oke  died  July  13, 
167a,  and  was  buried  on  Jtdy  17  in  the  eeat 
dotater  of  Weatminater  Abbey.  Antony  Wood 
asserts  that  hi.s  deatli  wa.s  hastenr  1  chagrin 
at  finding  '^'"*s^lf  supplanted  in  £avour  by  Pel> 
ham  Hwnfrey,  who  ata  been  hta  pu]ril.  Oooke 
retained  the  title  of '  captain '  until  his  death.  He 
composed  several  anthems,  the  words  of  which 
are  oontained  in  Clifford's  collection,  and  a  pro- 
cessional hymn  which  was  performed  at  Windsor 
at  the  festival  of  the  Knighta  of  the  G;irter, 
April  17,  1C61.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenant's  '  First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  House'  in  1657.  [W.H.H.J 

COOKE,  Nathaxtkl,  hum  at  Bosham,  near 
Chichester,  in  1773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  organist  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  from 
whom  he  received  the  chief  jart  of  his  musical 
cducatiou.  lid  bticame  orgauii>t  of  tha  jxvrish 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  published  a  CJoUection  of  P.-t  dm  and 
Hymn  tunea,  including  some  of  his  own  com- 
pontioni^  which  Umg  coatmued  in  &vonr.  He 
also  pubUahed  mom  aaaU  peoaa  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  IL  H.I 

COOELE,  K0B£BT,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  L  ooker 
Buooeeded  hia  fiither,  on  hia  death  in  1793,  aa 

orj^amist  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fii  lck.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  A  mold,  in  he  was  appointed  or- 

gaaiat  and  master  of  the  diortaters  or  Weatndn* 
ster  Abbey.  In  1S14  he  unfortunately  became 
deranged,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thiunea.  Robert  Cooke 
oenpoeed  an  £vening  Service  in  C  and  an  an- 
thrm,  '  An  Ode  to  Friendship,'  and  several 
soiigis  and  gleea.  Threti  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Oatoh  Club.  A  collection  of  eight 
of  hia  gleea  waa  published  by  the  author  in 
1805.  [W.H.H.] 

COOKii,  TuoMAs  Simpson,  familiarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1782. 
Ennrin^  early  a  tast<j  for  music  ho  studied 
under  his  father,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  perfbrm  in  pnblie  a  violin  concerto  when 
only  sev.  n  years  of  ap^o.  He  received  instruction 
in  composition  from  Uiordani.  When  only  fifteen 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  at  (he 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  several  year%  and  composed 
serenJ  mnrical  pieeea.  On  one  of  hia  benefit 
nights  he  announcc<l  liimnelf  to  sing  the  tenor 
part  of  The  Seraskicr,  in  Storaoe's  opera  '  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  an  experiment  which  proved 
quite  succe^iful,  and  led  to  his  remoral  to 
London,  where  hft  made  his  first  appearanee, 
in  the  tiauie  character,  at  the  liu^liiih  1  >[  cm 
Houiie,  Lyoeum,  on  July  13,  1813.  On  s,  j  •  .  14, 
1815,  he  appeared  as  Don  Carlos  in  'The  Du- 
enna,' at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  con- 
tinned  aa  a  principal  tenor  aiager  Ibr  nearly 
twaniyyaMra.  Doxuig  thia  padw^  an  one  of  hia 
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benefit  niglits,  l:>  <  iclnbitecl  the  versatility  of 
his  tidonts  by  porfonning  in  auoceauoD  on  the 
violin,  Hxxie,  ol>oo,  darine^  baiKwa*  horn,  Tidloii« 
cello,  double  baas,  and  pianoforte.  Al^out  1823 
he  utidertcxjk,  alternately  with  his  duty  as  tenor 
siuger,  the  iluty  of  leader  of  the  band.  Some 
years  later  he  wM  «iigagc<J,  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Ck>vent  Grarden,  dir^rL  r  c  f  the  music  and 
conductor.  Ho  was  a  rneinbcr  of  the  Phil- 
hMrmonic  Society,  and  occasionally  led  the  band 
or  conductcHl  the  concerts.  In  1846  he  succeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Ck>ncert  of  Antient 
Muie.  Tot  fttvand  yean  he  hdd  ilw  post 
of  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  chapel  of  tl;o 
Bavamn  Embassy.  Ue  died  at  Lis  house  in 
Great  PortUmd  Street,  Feb.  s($,  1848,  and  was 
buried  at  Ken&al  Green  cenu  tery.  Cooke's  com- 
poaitions  were  aumeroua  and  varied.  Me  wrote 
taudk  Cor  tiia  theatre,  bat  Ma  marie  of  that 
deaeiiptioo  has  mostly  passed  out  of  memory. 
As  a  glee  composer  he  was  more  successful,  and 
several  of  his  compositions  of  that  class  obtained 
pnaea  from  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs.  As  a 
sinqing-mastcr  he  had  a  deserveil  reputation, 
and  «cvt-nil  <>f  his  pupilH  achieved  <.li*tiuctiuu ; 
amongBt  them  Mi.s.s  M.  Tree,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss 
Povey,  Mi.sB  Rainfurtli,  the  Misses  A.  and  M. 
WilliaiUii,  and  Mr.  iHum  lleeves.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  sin^ng,  which  was  muOk  esteemed. 
Cooke's  principal dramntic  pieces  were  'Frederick 
the  Great,'  1814;  'The  King's  Proxy/  1815; 
'The  Count  of  Anjoa,*  1816 ;  *  A  Tale  of  Other 
Times*  (with  P  !i.a),  182a;  'The  Waj^er,  or. 
The  Midnight  Huur/  i8as;  'Oberon,  or.  The 
Charmed  Hom,'  xSao;  'Halvhia,*  i8»6;  'The 
Boy  of  S;intillane,*  1S27:  'Tlie  Brigand,'  tSig, 
one  song  in  which,  'Gentle  Zitella^*  attained 
great  popularity;  'Peter  the  Oieat,*  1839; 
'Tlie  Dragon's  Gift,'  1830;  'The  Ice  Witch,' 
1831;  'Hyder  Ali,'  1831  ;  'St.  Patrick's  Eve,' 
1833;  'King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,'  1835  ;  additional  songs  for  '  A 
Midsumniur  Night's  Prenm,'  1R40.  Ho  also  ad- 
apted several  foreign  opcraB  to  the  EugliHh  btagu, 
after  a  fashion  in  ▼Qgno  in  lUa  time,  io.  emitting 
much  th:\t  the  eompoBer  wrote,  and  stipplying 
itii  place  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lished 'Six  Glees  for  3  and  4  voices*  in  1844, 
bebides  many  singly.  Among  hia  glees  which 
gaiued  prizes  were  'Haill  bounteous  Nature,' 
1839;  'Come,  apirits  of  air,*  1830;  *Let  us 
draiti  the  ncctared  bowl,*  1830;  'Thou  beauteous 
spark  of  heavenly  birth,'  1833 ;  '0  fiair  are  thy 
flowereta,'  1836:  he  likewise  obtained  a  prize 
far  his  catch,  '  Let's  have  a  catch  and  not  a  glee,* 
183a.  Cooke  had  oonaiderable  abilities  as  a  wit 
and  homoariat.  Wb  eldeit  son,  Heitbt  Akoklo 
Michael  (commonly  known  as  Gbattaw)  Cooke, 
was  educated  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munic, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  pust  of  principal 
oboe  in  all  the  best  orcheatraa,  and  was  subse- 
qnently  hand-maater  of  Hid  aaoond  regiment  of 
Life  Guards.  [W.  H.  H.] 

OOOHBB,  WiLLtuf  Fiuuran.  aon  of  a  afng- 

ing  iimHtor  at  Pl\Tnouth,  was  hom  there  in  i  7S6.  ' 
Uoauueu<uug  his  musical  studies  under  his  fatherj  j 


he  suTiBeqnently  prosecuted  them  under  Churchill, 
and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter.  At  foor- 
teen  yean  of  age  he  obtained  the  appointaeaksf 
organist  of  Chard,  which  he  in  a  few  yean  n- 
eitned  for  that  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  turn  gars 
up,  after  holding  it  for  nine  years,  for  the  like 
}ilacc at  Choi rmford.  Ho pabluhed aeveralpiano- 
forte  pieces  of  his  composition.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COO:\IBS.  Jakes  Mobbis,  was  bom  at  Salb- 
bury  iu  1 769.  He  was  admitted  a  ohorieter  of 
the  cathedral  oader  Dr.  Stephens  and  Paiij. 

In  I7^^9  he  was  appointed  nrLir-inif-t  at  rh'ff"^"- 
ham.  and  retained  that  place  until  his  dt^llx  m 
iSjo.  KispubfiahedwericBOonaietof  nTe  Den 
and  .Tubiiato,  songs,  glees,  a  aetof  eansonet«,  an<l 
a  selectiou  of  pfuilm  tunes.  0^  •  ^'1 

COOPER,  George,  son  of  the  atssisiant  or- 
ganist to  St.  Paul's ;  bom  in  I.amheth  Jnlf  7* 
1S20.  His  quicl^ness  of  ear,  readine^  of  pieru- 
tion,  and  taste  for  good  music,  developed  theot- 
aelvea  very  early,  ai^  his  road  to  the  organ 
Bni<K>thed  hy  an  old  harj)sich(>rd  with  pedab  Mi<l 
two  rows  of  keys,  on  which  the  lad  practised 
at  all  avaSahle  timea.  When  11  yean  eU  ha 
often  tcxik  the  service  at  St.  P.iuVs  ft>r  his  father, 
and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  it 
waa  Attwood*a  delight  (then  tMtf  organist)  te 
make  him  extemporise.  On  one  such  occasion 
Mendelsohn  ia  said  to  have  remarked  and 
praised  him.  At  13^  he  was  made  oi^ganist  of 
St.  Benet»  Paul's  Wharf.  On  Attw  iiod's  death 
he  hecarae  assistant  nrt-anist  of  St.  Paul'!*, 
his  father  rcsigne  i  ;  in  1836  organist  uf  Si.  Ana 
and  Si.  Agnes ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ia 
1843,  stieceeded  him  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  be- 
cauie  singing-master  and  oz;gaiust  to  Christ'i 
Hospital  aa  wdL  On  the  death  of  8ir  G«agt 
Smart  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  dapel 
Koyal.    He  died  Oct.  3,  1876^  much  r^;retted. 

CH>o|>er  did  much  to  fSuiiliaHae  hia  hearen 
with  the  works  of  Bach  au'l  other  girat  oooj- 
posers,  which  he  pUyod  in  a  noble  iF^la.  Bit 
'  Organ  Arrangements.* '  Organat*a  Manual.*  ai< 
'Organist's  Assistant.'  are  well  known,  and  » 
is  his  'Introduction  to  the  Organ,'  long  tbt 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  The* 
w<u«  his  only  publications  of  any  momant  He 
had  a  slron-j;  t  i'^tA  for  natural  science,  sad 
divided  his  time  between  the  organ,  his  fenii. 
and  pbotqgn^y. 

COPEBABIO.  John,  was  an  EngUshnua 

named  Cooper,  who,  ^-^Hng  Italianized  his  naaie 
during  a  sojouni  iu  Italy,  continued  the  use  of 
it  after  his  return  to  Borland.  He  was  a  can- 
poser  for  and  performer  on  the  luto  and  viol  ds 
gamba,  and  the  musical  instructor  of  the  chiidrea 
of  James  1.  In  1606  he  published  'FoNnl 
Teares  for  the  Death  of  the  Riujht  IlnnoraMe  thf 
Earie  of  Devonshire :  figured  in  ««av«n  songe^ 
whereof  size  are  ao  aet  nrth  tiiat  the  weedaa  aiV 

be  exprest  by  a  treble  voice  .alone  to  the  Lute 
and  Base  Vioil,  or  else  that  the  meane  part  naj 
be  added,  if  any  shidl  affect  more  ftuneaaa  « 
parts.  The  Beavi  nth  ia  made  in  forme  uf  a  Dta* 
logue  and  oan  not  be  aung  withoat  two  vojoai>' 
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OOPYKIGHT. 


Ha  eonpOMd^  nmle  to  'The  Mosque  of  th» 

Inner  Temple  and  Graye's  Inn,'  ptirfonned  at 
WbitebaU,  Fib.  ao,  i6i  a.  In  1613  he  published 
'SoDgs  of  Moimung  bewaiHng  ihe  unthiiely 
death  of  Prince  Henry.  Worded  by  Tho.  Cftiii- 
pon  and  lei  forth  to  bee  auag  with  one  vojce  to 
theLoleor  VIoIL*  Heoontribcrtedihreeof  ihe 
s  ngs  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
bl.  St^hcn'g  Night,  1614,  and  supplied  the 
vhole  the  muiiic  in  '  The  Masque  of  If  lowers ' 
prewnted  ia  tlM  Bamo  pUoe  on  Twelfth  Night 
in  the  same  year,  both  mafqnps  beinjj  "ivcn  in 
HoiOuiir  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  oi'  huiiiei-sut 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  compoeed  a  set 
of  F.inci«i  for  the  organ  for  Charles  I,  the  inanu- 
Kript  of  which  ia  atill  extant^  and  numerous 
PauBfaa  ftr  viols.   Ho  oontrflmtod  two  vocal 

pieoet  to  'The  Tenrrs  or  Lament r^^inni  of  a  Sor- 
nv&Il  Scale/  published  by  Sir  William  Leighton 
Bi  1614.  Coperaxio  wai  Ao  mMter  of  Henry 
Hi  !  WilluHa  lAwei.  Ha  diod  during  the  Pro- 

teMoratc.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COPPOLA,  Giuseppe^  a  aix^ger  at  the  King's 
Tlmtn  in  1777.  Ho  appoarcd  m  *Ciro'  in 
»>ochini*a«C^*Md  in  other  <i|MfM.   [J.M  ] 

f^PPOLA,  Pub  Ahtoxio,  bom  in  1792  at 
Cutrogioranni  in  SiciW,  aon  of  a  musician, 
■todiadf  at  the  Royal  OoOege  of  Hudo  at  Naples. 

His  first  opera,  'II  Figlio  bandito*  (1816)  \'?a8 
wieil received,  and  hia  'Nina  pazza  per  amore* 
(Itene,  1835),  waa  performed  in  every  town  of 
Italy,  in  Viennay  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Mexico, 
aod,  as  an  op^ra-conxique  with  the  title  of  '  Eva,' 
IB  Paris  (1839).  In  1836  he  composed  '£n- 
rabetta  di  Bai enfold'  for  Vienna,  and  this  was 
foUowed  by  'Gli  Blinese*  (Turin),  one  of  bis  best 
vorb;  and  'Lft  "bella  Culoi^te  degU  Spadari' 
(Milan).  At  tho  Bqyal  Theatre  in  Lisbon  he 
produced  'Giovanna  (1S41),  and  'Inls  do 
Ca^'  (184a).  In  1843  he  returned  to  Italy, 
iod  ogmpoiod  Itn  man  opetM,  whidi  ware  less 

?t:ci?o*AfiJ  than  hin  earlier  works,  and  lie  finally  rc- 
to  his  post  at  lisbon.  Coppola  might  ha\  e 
^tkm  a  higher  place  had  he  not  come  into  com- 
]>tIti(>D  with  Bossini.  Some  masses,  litanies,  and 
other  church  music  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
Naples.   He  died  Nov.  14, 1877.  [M.C.C.] 

COPYRIGHT.  The  statntes  regulating  copy- 
right in  music  are  3,  4  WilL  IV,  c.  1 5  ;  5,  6  Tict. 
c.  45 ;  and  7,  8  Vict.  o.  la ;  and  their  joint  etlect 
^  viak  Iho  oompoaer,  or  the  porMm  to  whom  he 

^'^nsfers  hia  interest,  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
pnblish  far  give  performanoea  of  the  work  during 
lifalimo  of  tho  oompoaer  and  aavon  years 
^ft■rrw;^rll^^.  and  also  during  the  period  of  forty- 
two  veaa  from  the  publication  or  first  performance 
<f  tha  work.  The  copyright  proprietorship  of  a 
British  composer  in  Jhia  work  ia  complete  bom 
the  moment  of  composition  ;  but  for  purposes 
<*f  paUic  convenience  a  regiater  is  kept  at 
■^tntioner's  Hall,  at  which  the  titl^  date,  and 
proprifU>rship  of  any  work  may  be  officially 
CDtered  and  although  such  entry  is  not  neoessaiy 
to  give  the  composer  the  oopyright  of  hii  woik. 
Bad,  withoot  making  any  miuk  mtxj,  an  aotko 


oan  bo  brottghi  agatnat  any  person  performing 

the  work  without  written  pennission,  yet  no 
action  can  be  brought  against  any  one  pvbUAing 
the  work  until  tho  entry  haa  been  made.  A 
I  similar  entry  should  bo  made  whenever  tha 
copyright  changes  hands.  Such  transfer  may 
also  bo  made  vj  writing,  and  in  thia  oaae  tho 
exact  nature  of  the  rights  transferred  will  be 
collected  from  the  document ;  but  if  tho  transfer 
is  evidenced  by  registration  alone,  an  entry  of 
the  traaafar  of  the  copyright  will  be  taken  to 
prove  no  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  i-ublicaiion,  and  the  right  of  performance  will 
remain  with  the  transfjaror.  Hthorefora  the  latter 
right  is  intended  to  pass,  a  written  contract 
should  be  made  to  ihia  effect.  To  obtain  the 
foU  beneflt  of  tho  Engliah  Inw,  own  ifar  Britiah 
subjects,  tho  first  publication  or  performance 
mubt.  take  place  in  the  United  Kingdom;  if  it 
takes  place  abroMid,  tho  work  ia  in  every  respect 
considered  as  foreign,  although  the  author  be 
a  British  subject.  An  arrangement  for  the  piano 
of  a  woik  written  iat  other  matrumenta  haa  not 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  latter ;  but  the  cases  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  prove  that  any  bare  transcription 
of  the  score  to  pianoforte  staves  would  necessarily 
escape  with  impunity.  Tli«?  amount  of  change 
cuuiitituting  a  n^y  new  work  cannot  be  expressed 
in  any  general  mlo;  oaefa  oaaa  ia  dotarmmad  on 
its  merita. 

We  now  pass  to  works  composed  by  foreigners, 
or  first  published  or  performed  abroad.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  foreigner,  by  residing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  publication  or  first  performance, 
may  place  hia  wotk  ia  every  respect  under 
British  law;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  h.M  tli at 
for  this  purpose  residence  in  Great  Britain  at 
tiie  time  of  pnUioatlogi  la  fadiapenaablo.  It  ia 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1870, 
this  is  still  BO ;  but  the  short  residence  necessary 
is  a  less  evil  than  the  chance  of  expensive 
litigation.  If  a  foreigner  sell  to  a  British  subject 
hi^  work  wliile  still  ^lnp^;l'!i^ib»>'l  ar  ?  still  un- 
performed, the  purchiiser  liiu  lull  English  copy- 
right property  in  the  work,  ju.st  aa  if  he  had 
written  it  himself.  But  a  work  first  published 
or  performed  abroad  can  only  obtain  protection 
in  Bngland,  when  %  treaty  exiata  between  thia 
country  and  the  country  w^>  re  the  work  in 

groduced,  creating  reciprocal  oopyiight  interests, 
uofa  tRMstiea  emt  between  tUs  country  and 
France,  Pn;  and  some  other  German  states, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  ia  no.  copy- 
right treaty  vrfth  the  Umtod  States^  nor  with 
Austria,  Hui^a,  Norway,  or  Swedei.  Tlie  Act 
7  and  8  Vict.  o.  la,  upon  which  international 
copyright  roBta,  requirea  that  every  Order  in 
Councu  granting  copyright  privileges  to  foreigners 
i^ball  prescribe  a  time  within  which  the  work 
nhall  be  restored  at  Stationers'  Hall.  Regis- 
tration therefore,  aa  concema  foreign  productions, 
Ls  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  onlv  is  it 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  English  wori^,  th&t 
ontcy  sludl  be  made  befbre  legal  proceedings  caa 
beoommwioed  agaiaatw  nnlicenaed  pubMcation } 
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but,  unksB  the  work  be  registered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  no  protaotioa  can  at  any  future  time  be 
obtained  for  it.  The  period  within  which  a 
work  must  be  rcLiiston-d  is  spocified  in  the  Onli-r 
of  Council  auuuuiiuing  in  the  Loudou  Gazette 
the  terms  of  Mdi  co^rigfat  treaty  when  made ; 
and  the  terms  may  vary  in  every  treaty.  Foreign 
musicianB  who  couteuiplatu  iutruUuciug  their 
works  into  En^'land  ought  therefore  to  eoomili 
a  qnalifittl  adviser  iciuicdiately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work ;  or,  lor  want  of  this 
praeftotutt,  they  may  find  thefepftodnelioiis  pqlilio 
property  at  the  motucut  that  they  ini^ht  Lave 
beoome  remonoratiTe.  The  opera  of  '  JfauMt'  has 
eocperienaed  tins  fiite ;  not  having  been  registered 
within  the  three  months  sjietified  in  the  Ordi.r 
of  Council,  its  performaace  ia  open  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjeeta.  [O.A.F.3 

COR  ANGLAIS.  (Ital.  Oboe  di  Caecia ;  and 
Como  Inglese ;  Germ.  JEngliscJies  Horn.)  A  tenor 
oboe,  stauding  in  the  key  of  F,  and  tbpn  fore 
B{>eaking  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  ol><>e. 
It  has  UM  same  scale  and  compass  as  the  latter 
instrument,  from  E  or  £t>  in  the  bass,  to  alxmt  A 
or  Bb  above  the  treble  clef.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  oboe  that  the  baesethom  doee  to 
tlie  clarinet,  hence  frequent  confufiun  between 
the  two  instruments,  it  is  probably  similar  in 
many  respeoti  to  fh«  'obM  di  eaoota'  Ibimd  in 
Bach's  scor^,  ajid  perhaps  to  the  'chalumeau  *  of 
Glock'i  operas ;  although  the  former  was  made  in 
ihe  farm  of  »  baMoon  or  alto-fiagotto,  and  the 
latt«r  may  have  been  a  kind  of  cliurinet. 

Beethoven  has  written  a  fine  trio.  Op.  ig,  for  two 
oboes  and  cor  anglais,  and  variations  on  'La  d 
darem,'  which  though  performed  at  Vienna  on 
Dec.  23,  1797,  are  still  in  MS.  Rossini  emplojn 
it  to  represent  the  nlpeuhum  in  the  overture  to 
«WiUiam  Tell';  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  HaUvy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  other  nifHlern  composers 
frequently  introduce  it  in  their  o}>cra;i.  It  has  a 
peeuliar  wailing  and  melanclioly  tone,  which  is 
very  effective,  but  it  is  difficuli  and  somewliat 
treacherous  in  the  orch^tra.  [W.  U.  S.] 

CORBET,  Fqancismub,  whose  real  nanie  was 
Francesco  Corbetti,  bOKB  at  Pavia  about  1630. 
died  in  Paris  about  1700 ;  the  best  player  of  his 
time  on  the  guitar.  After  travelluig  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  he  settled  fiw  « time  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  !Mantua,  who  Hent  him  to 
Louis  XIY.  He  stayed  for  a  few  years  in  the 
French  ooort,  and  then  oame  to  England,  where 
Charles  II  aj)f>oiutetd  hiui  to  an  office  in  the 
Queen's  household,  with  a  lacge  salary,  and 
provided  him  with  n  wifc.  Tin  Revolution  of 
1688  drove  him  back  to  France.  His  best  pupils 
were  De  Vabray,  De  Vis^,  and  Mtdard,  who 
wrote  a  curious  epitaph  on  him.  [M.  C.  C] 

OOBBETT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
violiniat  at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  cen* 

tury,  was  one  of  Queen  Anne'g  band  of  music, 
and  leader  of  the  band  ui,  iha  C»j)era  House  in 
the  Haymarket  on  its  hrt>t  opening  in  1705*  On 
the  production  f>f  Hnndel's  '  Kinaldo'  in  1 71 1  a 
new  set  of  imtruincntalists  was  introduced  into 


the  opera  orchestra,  Mul  Corbett,  quitting  bii 
position  in  the  Queen*8  band,  went  to  Italy,  sad 
resided  for  many  years  at  Rome,  making  sacs* 
sional  vlalis  U~>  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Cremona, 
Buhjgua,  ISaplctt,  etc.,  amaKsing  during  tlie  time 
a  lat^^e  collection  of  nuihic,  and  a  most  valmUi 
assem))la^c  of  Tt:dian  violins,  etc.    Those  so 
quainted  with  his  circumstances  were  at  a  loii  to 
aooount  for  his  ability  to  make  these  poiduM 
except  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  cr'Teni- 
ment  spy»  employed  to  watch  the  movements  d 
ih«  Jmender.  Corbett  ntoraed  to  En^aad  fa 
1740,  and  seems  to  have  resutneil  his  {►^x-tlun  in 
the  royal  band.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  is 
1 74S.   By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  ooHeelioB 
of  instruments  to  Gresham  College,  j>r«>viilnk^ 
also  {<a  the  stipend  of  a  peraon.  to  show  them, 
aadfor  Aeir  care.  The  college  authonties,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  gift  on  the  ground  that  then 
was  no  room  in  the  coll^i;  for  its  reception,  sod 
the  instruments  were  consequently  sold  by  siK- 
tion  '  at  the  Great  Room  over  against  Beauiurt 
Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  formerly  the  Hoop 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  Man  h  9,  1751.  Corbett  * 
collection  of  music  was  altio  §old  by  Motion  &l 
his  house  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  Jk^ ' 
quitting  England  Corbett  published  several  !»et« 
of  sonntas  fat  violins,  floles,  oboes»  ato.;  some 
concertos  for  orchestra  ;  an  ^  in-trmnental  mugic 
for  'Meniy  IV,'  1700;  'As  you  find  it,*  1703. 
and  '  Love  Betray*d,  w.  Tne  Agreeable  Db- 
api>ointment,'  1703.    After  his  return  he  p-^- 
lished  'Concertos,  or  Universal  Buczarries  com 
posed  on  all  the  new  Critstos  dnrfaig  many  yesa* 
residence  in  Italy,'  containing  thirty-five  oonoertoa 
in  seven  parts,  professing  to  exhibit  the  diffisroit 
styles  of  variotis  countries  and  cities.  [W.H.U'' 
CORDIER,  Jacques,  better  known  under  tht 
name  of  Bocan,  bom  in  L')rraine  about 
diuicinf-master  and  performer  on  the  violin  sad 
rebeo  m  the  reign  of  Loids  XIIL  He  mt 
unable  to  read  music,  but  bnd  great  power 
ezecuticm,  and  Mersenuus  mentions  bis ^ft 
modnlstfog  the  tones  of  the  violin,    m  w 
dancing-master  to  Henrietta  i\raria.  Queen  of 
Charles  I,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  Ts* 
Kiujg  took  great  delight  in  hear i  1 1  ^  him  ulay  tbs 
violm.    He  returned  to  Paris  wbeu  tlM  CS^ 
War  broke  out,  and  hie  tomb  at  St  Gennsis 
rAuxerrois  was  restored  in  Chancy's'l^ 
lature  de  Mandoro'  (Pari%  i62g!)^  contains  k 
graceful  'branle'  by  Cordier.  [M.CCJ 

CORELLI,  Abgamoelo,  a  great  violinist  sdd 
composer,  boni  at  Fusignano,  Imola,  1653. 
learnt  counterpoint  from  Matteo  SimooeUi,  »f  i 
the  violin  from  G.  B.  JBassaoi.  Oi  the  eaili^ 
part  of  his  Ulb  bill  little  b  known.  He  spMV 
to  have  travelled  in  Germany,  and  to 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Munich,  attached  to  th* 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavarin.  It  is  als* 
related  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1672,  but  k>^^ 
left  it  again,  owing  to  Lulli's  jealousy.  Tli* 
however,  according  to  Fttig,  is  ver\-  doabtf>iI- 
In  1681  he  returned  to  Italy  and'  settled  ^' 
Il<jme,  where  he  published  his  first  wt^rk,  .1  »"' 
of  twelve  sonatas.     He  soon  made  a  gn** 
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nfoUticn  M  performer  and  compoMr.  and 
baEame  a  favourite  in  the  iiigheat  circles  of 
Bomaii  MMsie^.  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 
*ntJi'»»ia'-t!r'  !'>vpr  of  the  artff  in  {general  and 
of  music  m  particular,  wa«  his  j^reaL  Jriend  and 
pitnil.  Corelli  lived  in  the  Cardinal's  palace 
up  to  the  •]r\v  of  his  death,  oonducting  tlie 
oDOoerte,  which  took  phkce  eveiy  Monday,  aud 
vUdi  wtra  conridered  dM  mott  important  and 
interesting  events  in  Roman  musical  lifo.  He 
abo  Uved  on  terms  of  intimate  &iendt»hip  with 
MOM  of  the  moat  flmfaieiit  painten  of  the  time» 
Ojrrjanj,  Maratti,  aud  utherH,  with  \sl;i 
a^dstance  he  formed  a  collection  of  valuable 
pictivet.  Thia  eolleetJon,  togvtlwr  with  %  not 
in:  Hfliifltrable  sum  of  money,  he  left  in  his 
«iU  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  the  Cardinal, 
who  bowever  accepted  the  pictures  only  and 
•  tnded  over  fha  money  to  Corelli's  relations. 

Corelli  appears  to  have  Wen  of  the  most 
ifflisbla  disposition,  and   a  model  of  truly 
iltistic  modesty.    He  was  very  simple  and 
tmpretentioas  in  all  his  habits,    Hnndel,  thou>,'h 
«>t«eming  him  highly,  used  to  say  of  hiiu  ;  '  Ho 
JikeH  nothii^  better  than  seeing  pictures  without 
paying  f-.r  it,  and  saving  money.'    He  dresswl 
a^utijat  Hhabbilj,  and  would  on  no  account  hire 
a  carriage,  boi  alwAy*  w«iit  on  ibo*.  H»wki]l^ 
in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  an  accn  rit  of 
kis  meeting  with  JEiandel  at  fiome.  Haudei 
ftWiifartid  aome  of  Ida  own  cantatM.  wMch  wen 
written  in  a  more  complicated  style  than  tlie 
music  with  which  Corem  and  the  other  Italian 
nosiotans  of  that  period  were  familiar.  Handel 
^n«d  in  vain  to  explMn  to  Corelli,  who  was 
ksdiog  the  band,  liow  a  certain  passage  ought 
to  be  executed,  and  at  last,  losing  his  ttiapor, 
Ruktched  the  vi<  lia  from  Corelli  s  hands  and 
pLivt»l  it  him!»<.'lf,  wberenpon  Corelli  remarked 
in  tae  p«.>Iiteait  tuaoncr  '  Ma,  caro  Hsumonie,  i^ue^ta 
iBiuica  h  nel  atilo  franoeee,  di  di*  io  nun  m' 
inien  In'  (but,  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in 
the  French  atyle^of  which  1  have  no  experience). 
It  wts  the  overtofe  to  '  H  trionfb  dm  tempo,' 
wi.ich  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 
Coreiii,  had  written  in  the  style  of  Im  concerti 
gv«n  with  two  aolo*T{olinfl.   It  is  »  fiety  im- 
petuous piece,  truly  Handeliau  in  clianicter,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  undexitand  how  Corelli  iu 
Us  qviet  degant  maniMr  iul«d  to  Attack  with 
tulficient  vigour  those  thundering  paasagea.  That 
Corelli.  wIim  in  his  own  compositions  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  pOidtion,might  have  been  puzzled 
Igr  (Ilia  pMsage^  wh&di  ooonxa  in  the  same  over> 

ture,  is  al?40  pt'Ssible. 
but   it    is  hardly 
likstytohftve  caused 
.  the  RreUO  dCBCiibed 

•J  above. 

Bis  frme  wm  not  United  to  Rome  sad  Italy. 
Kom  all  countries  youn^  t^ilents  came  to  l>eneHt 
by  his  instruction  i  and  his  compositiona  were 
pabliehed  in  Anisteidam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
L>t)don,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Among  his  nume< 
^  -i-  pupils  the  most  eminent  were  Geniiniani. 
^-iWflli,  bouii%  Baptiste,  and  Caatrucci. 
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niuBtriouB  foreigners  vissiting  Rom©  hanlly 
ever  tailed  to  pay  homage  to  Corelli.  When 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  there,  be 

condu(  te<I  in  her  palace  the  performances  of 
an  orche«»tra  of  150  musicians.  The  King  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  indnoe  him  to  artde 
in  his  caitital,  and  made  him  mast  favourable 
otters,  wiach  were  however  all  declined  bj 
Corelli,  who  wea  not  wilUi^  to  give  tip  hia 
happy  position  at  Rome,  where  he  was  uni- 
venially  loved  and  esteemed.  It  was  not  till 
late  in  life  that  he  visited  Naples,  wMoh  town, 
with  Ak-».>aiidro  Scarlatti  as  its  leading  musician 
and  an  excellent  orchestra,  was  at  that  period 
by  fitr  the  most  important  mosieal  eentre  of 
Italy.  Corelli,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
away  from  Rome  for  many  years,  was  most 
anxious  to  ensure  complete  success  in  Naples, 
and,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  effective  accompani- 
ment,  took  with  him  two  violinists  an-!  fi  vio- 
loncello player.  But  he  soon  saw  that  this 
precaution  had  been  superfluout^.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  Scarlatti's  ban'l  went  thrt>ogh  the  intro- 
ductory tutti  of  one  of  Corelli's  concertos  with- 
out a  mistake,  whereupon  Corelli  admiringly 
exclaimed  :  '  Si  Buona  a  Napoli  1*  (They  play 
well  at  Naples !)  The  king  however  did  not 
appreciate  his  playing,  and,  pronouncing  his 
adagio  te>liou8,  left  the  concert  -  ro<")m  before 
Corelli  had  finished.  But  this  was  not  all. 
8000  nfterwaids  CSortlU  was  leading  the  per- 
formance of  a  compoeition  "f  Scarl  itti's,  when, 
in  a  passage  that  probably  was  not  well  written 
for  the  violin,  he  made  a  very  conspionottS 
mistake,  while  Petrillo,  the  NMpoUtan  leader, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  j  ft«<f«age  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.  The ti  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.  Corelli,  alrea^ly  disoonoerted. 
led  it  off  iu  C  major.  '  KicniniuL-iamo  !'  t,let  us 
begin  again  I)  said  Scarlaiti,  with  hiti  usual 
pofiteness^  WbA  poor  Corelli  started  once  more 
in  major,  so  that  Scarlatti  wai?  at  last  obliged 

'  to  pcnnt  out  his  mistake.  Corelli  tell  this 
indoent  as  a  grent  humiUation,  and  left  Naples 
immeJiately.  Keturned  to  Rome  he  ibund  th;it 
a  new  violinist,  Yalentini,  had  won  the  general 
applause  and  ndmiration  of  the  pubiie,  and 
considering  himself  §liglitcd  and  superseded, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  hia  health  beguk 
to  faiL  In  1711  he  published  his  last  woik, 
dedicated  to  his  admirer  John  William,  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  an!  died  January  18, 
1713.  He  was  buried  iu  a  prmcely  style  in 
the  Pantheon,  not  lar  from  Raphael's  torab^ 
and  Cardinal  Ottoboni  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment over  hiji  gnive,  the  inscription  on  which 
bears  testimony  of  the  high  esttem  and  admi* 
rnti  in  in  which  Corelli  was  held.  For  many 
yeiiTtt  a  soieum  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  mmiversaiy  of  his  death,  when  some  of  the 
great  masters  compo^itiotis  were  pefffbrmed* 
conducted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

CorelH  has  n  doable  eudra  to  n  prondnent 
place  in  the  his^tory  of  imi-ical  art — a  great 
violinist  who  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  all 
future  development  of  technique  and  «f  m 

J)d 
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pure  stylo  of  playing;  Mid  ft  OOOipoiW  wbo 
materially  advanced  the  progrew  of  oompf'sition. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  above  all  he 
waa  a  great  violin-player.  Hid  tiiaA  all  htt  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  very  nature  of  bis  in.'^trument ; 
an  1  as  tbe  vioUn  iB  not  only  »  aolo  instrument 
but  at  Uie  mmm  tin«  tbe  lending  orchevtral  oim» 
vre  owe  to  Coielli  the  tyiiical  tnalment  of  it  in 
two  importMit  branchea  of  oompodtion.  In  his 
chamber-wnatM  and  oonccrti  grostsi  (op.  i.  3,  3. 
4,  and  6)  he  nuist  l>e  couaidired  the  fminJtr 
of  the  style  of  orchestral  writuig  on  which  the 
future  development  in  this  direction  b  baaed, 
while  in  the  sonatan  (op.  5)  which  u  ,-  merely 
an  aooomnanying  fundamental  batis,  he  gives 
a  model  wt  1^  nlo  MMial^  mmI  ^Mnibj  ibr 
ali  wrltix^  for  (ha  fidin  aa  a  tolo-instrn- 
ment. 

AU  his  woAm  are  ohaTsoterM  by  oondsenees 

and  luci.iity  of  thouglit  and  form,  and  by  a 
dignified,  almost  aristooratic  bt;aring.  Tbe  slow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
grace,  bringing  out  in  a  atriking  tuaninr  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  uiove- 
ments  are  not  on  the  whole  of  t.  ({ual  merit  with 
the  ada-,i<)«, — ;  t  ka^^t  in  point  of  originality  of 
thought  and  variety  of  claraoter.  lliey  appear 
to  our  modern  feeUng  KHnewlial  diy,  alnK<at 
exercise-like. 

CorelU  s  gavottesi,  sarabuodes,  and  other  pieces 
with  the  form  and  ihythm  of  danoea,  do  not 
maierially  differ  from  similar  j  i  .  l-j -tions  of 
his  immedia.e  predeuessors  and  couUmiporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  ace 
distinguishi^d  by  great  eameatness  and  dignity 
ui  Mtyle,  and  are  especially  well  adsfttod  to  the 
instrument  He  was  not  so  mueb  aa  innovator 
a-s  a  reformer  ;  lie  did  not  intro<.lu  r  th  w  btrikinLj 
effects;  it  cannot  even  be  denied  that  his 
tedmique  was  a  limited  one— he  never  goes  I 
beyond  the  third  i)oaitioii — but,  by  rigidly 
excluding  everything  that  appeared  to  him 
eoauraiy  to  the  nature  of  tfie  instrument,  and 
by  ado  J  J  ting  and  using  in  tli-  !■  st  --iMc  way 
everything  in  the  existing  t^chui^ua  whuU  he 
oonsidcved  oonfotmable  to  the  natine  of  the 
violin,  he  not  only  binoeiud  a  threatened  de- 
velupment  in  tbe  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  ma  bMiMh  of  the  ait  a  sound  and  loUd  bMis, 
\\hi<  h  his  suooeMun  oould  and  did  build  upon 
successfuly. 

The  fbilowing  m  the  titka  of  Uie  original 
editions  of  his  works : — 

a)  XII  Smuito  •  trr.  ctue  vtollnl  •  Ttolonoelloi  col  tWMO  per  I'cnmno. 
0P>  I :  Boma.  VtBL.  Another  aditloa  of  Uila  work  WW  publUaad  In 
VSte  at  ▲ntwerp  :  axtotlMr  at  AnMterlun.  (3)  XII  SuooaU  <U  cMMn 
•  tnr,  du*  vIoIiaL  tU>Iudc«Uo  •  rtolone  o  mabalo,  op.  2 ;  Boma,  KM 
JW9  iNttf  •dit  .olu  puUliatied  at  AtaatenUm.  (3)  XU  Boimal*  a  U« 
esavWIai  •  lurilluto  col  baiio  pat  I'orsano,  op.  S;  Mugta,  190 
Antwerp.  l«n :  Anwtcnlam.  (4)  XJI  Huonata  da  emmm  m  U%  dua 
VtoUnl  a  Tloluna  o  cembalo,  op,  4 ;  fiologlu.  IflM.  AaollMr  Mlltian  o 
ttata  walk  M  HiiHinliMi  Md«r  Uia  tlUc.  BaleUi  da  oaiuen.  VSi  XII 
■■■BiMsvlgliB»«italaMO««Dtal».  op,  fi:  Boma.  imo.  Hm  »mm 
MiMiS**  >r 0<srtDlaal  mtiummAma^  A  OoMacti  cos  dua 
tMM  •  iMnMribitt  MMiitte  oMiA  •  ds»  iltti  VMM  «  bwss  Si 

Va.  JoMbm  adltlM  «k  ASHMriMV  A  Mute  or^sriow  wofta 


OOBKELIUS. 

OOBFB,  JosBra,  born  hi  1740  at  Salisbory, 

was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  onthflml  there 
under  Dr.  John  Stuphoiut,  organist  and  master  of 
the  boy*.  In  1 783  he  was  appointed  Gentieman 
of  the  ChafKil  Roy:d.  In  I7<jj  he  tuceeeded 
llubt:rt  Tarry  aa  urganit>t  and  ma»t«x  uf  the 
choristers  of  Sidisbury  Cathednl,  which  office* 
he  h':\<\  Tint'l  1^04.  CortV*  composed  and  pub- 
Usbed  a  volume  of  Catln  Ir  U  Muaic,  conaiiiting  ot 
a  service  and  eight  anthems,  etc. ;  tlizee  seta  of 
Glees,  of  twelve  each;  a  Treatise  on  Singing; 
a  Treatitto  on  Thorough  a  work  still  held 

in  esteem ;  besides  editing  a  Selection  of  Sacred 
Music  made  by  Jame«  Harris^ 
lie  died  in  iSiO,  aged  Ho. 

Hia  son  Abthub  Tbomab,  was  bom 


Salisbun,',  Ajiril  9,  1 773.  In  17*^3  he  became 
a  chorittter  of  Westminster  Abltjy  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  8ubii«i|Uontiy  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Muzdo  Ciem«.nti.  In  1804,  on  the 
resignatiun  of  bis  father,  he  wm  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  cliildren  ut  Saliisbury 
Catbe<lral.  A.  T.  Corfe  produced  and  publisht^d 
a  St  rvice  and  Home  anthenui,  several  pianoforte 
pi.H  tH,  and  '  Tho  Principles  of  Harmony  and 
Tliorough  Bass.'  He  died,  whilst  kneelmg  in 
pmyer.  Jan.  38,  1 863,  in  the  90th  year  of  bis 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chasten  ot  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  thirteen  surviving  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charles  William,  Mufc  Doe^  is  orgmnist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [NV.  11.  H  ] 

CORKING  WiUJAM,  probably  a  lutenist, 
published  in  1610  *  Aytm  to  Sing  and  Plaj  to 

the  Lute  and  Batise  Viull.  With  Pa\inB,  GaUi- 
ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  tbe  Lyra  Violl,' 
and  in  161  a  'The  Second  Buoke  of  Ayrea,  some 
to  sing  and  play  tn  tlie  V>.^~t)  Violl  ulune  ;  ntLc  ij 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  VioU,  with  new 
Gorantoes,  Favint,  Almainea :  as  also  diveirs  new 
Deiicauts  upon  old  Grounds,  set  to  the  I  l 
Violl.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.   [W.  H.  il.j 

COBN£GA,  an  luUiau  contralto,  engaged  by 
Eben  for  the  season  of  1836,  at  a  salary  of  £500. 
Amon.;  other  parts,  ehe  jdaytd  Felicia  in  '11 
Crociato,'  which  had  been  played  by  Garcia  • 
daughter  the  year  before,  liihe  waa  v»«ngsged 
in  1837  at  a  salary  of  £200.  [J.  M.] 

CORNELIUS,  Feter,  a  near  relation  of  the 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  composer  and 
author  a  pniminent  repre»entati\  e  of  the  to* 
called  New -German  school,  was  bom  at  Hayenes 
Dec.  34,  1834.  He  was  originally  intended  ftr 
the  sti^^e,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  tint  per- 
formance, which  seems  to  have  been  unsucoenfult 
that  he  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  professiaB. 
His  mubical  education  had  been  incomplete,  but 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  him  aoqoa^ited 
with  literatme,  and  were  of  considerable  servios 
in  developing  his  poetic  faculties.  He  worked 
hard,  and  aoiuirtNl  a  vast  amount  of  geoend 
information.  After  tbe  death  of  his  fi&ther  (1844) 
he  pursued  music  with  eneigy  and  cuiupleu- 
ness ;  but  his  tendencies  were  forwatds  towards 
the  modem  ideal,  rather  than  bacitwarda  la  tha 
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•tnct  rule-s  of  counterpoint.  In  1853  he  went 
to  Weinur  mod  joined  the  youn^  ftitiata  who, 
vaAu  LiBit's  leadenhip,  iir«re  a^Ting  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  RiehnnJ  Wagner.  They  formed 
trentaaUy  »  separate  achool,  to  which  ihe  name 
'New-Gerniaa'  beoaoM  litedifld.  It  wm  bore 
that  Corn<.Iiiig  l>ecatne  acquainted  with  Wagner's 
»ork%  while  with  iiszt  be  formed  tiea  of  the 
doiNi  ittlimacy.    Hii  activa  aod  vwwtilt  ^ 

uf  great  service  to  the  young  enterprise. 
Ha  strove  to  elucidate  the  new  principles  in 
Um  'Neue  Zeitecbria  fur  Murik/  the  organ  of 
tb«  party,  b<^  by  original  articles  and  by  trans* 
Ifttiog  a  >^ruM  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
Liut.  Ab  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  new 
vitws  be  oompoeed  a  con  tie  opera,  '  Der  Barbier 
too  EAirdad,'  of  which  only  a  single  performance 
took  place  (18^8).  Lisxt  resented  the  judgmcut 
of  the  ptiUi^  and  Mi  Waimar,  wUoh  oiward  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  school.  In  185S  Cornelius 
wemt  to  VietuM)  where  Warner  waa  then  living, 
sad  benma  intiiiiate  wito  him  also.  Wlien 
King  Ludwig  II  invited  Wagner  to  Munich, 
Caraaliiii  fikUowed  him  there  vi^^5)»  hnt  aa 
mdv  to  «k*  kiii|t>  •>ui  later  as  profeaior  of 
harmony  and  rhetoric  at  the  Conservatoire,  after 
it  had  been  transformed  into  the  '  Kiinigliche 
MoA-ecbuIe'  with  H.  von  B&Iow  as  principal. 
C  >mHliut'g  grand  opera  tha  'Cid,*  produced  at 
^dmar  [tSd^y^  may  be  considereil  sm  the  fruit  of 
Ilia  iatercourae  with  Wagner.  He  wa«  working 
4:  another,  entitl^nl  'Gunlod*— of  wliiah,  after 
Wagner's  example,  he  had  himself  taken  the 
•object  froui  the  legends  of  the  J:klda— when  he 
d^eil  &t  Hayanoa,  Oct.  34,  1874.  The  effect  of 
Lis  dramatic  works  in  furlliering  the  Wagner 
movement  cannot  burly  be  estimated,  as  the 
puUic  have  bad  no  rau  oppoitaiuty  of  judging 
ofUitni.  Wis  publidhed  works,  principally  v  i  .tl, 
•bow  him  to  have  had  much  feeling.  The  ful- 
Vwiw  dsMTva  mantton 'Dnato  for  Soprano 
lad  Baritone,'  op.  6 ;  *  Lieder-cyclun,'  op.  3 ; 
'  U'sihnachtslieder,*  op.  8;  and  'Trauerchore' 
(fcr  inn's  voices),  op.  9.  Most  of  theae  are 
■Htiof^  of  his  own  poems.  He  published  a 
*)lume  called    *  I.ynsche   Poesien     in  1861. 

of  his  works  will  shortly  be  published ;  and 
(lunlod  is  to  l>e  completed  from  Ua  WDple  notes 
htj  his  friend  Hof  bauer  of  Munirb.  [  V.  M.] 

COENEMUSE.    Tha  Italian  and  french 
iMMlbrtbaBaann. 
a)RNET.   (ItaL  CarmUoi  Tr,  Conut  a 

Tha  nnuic  '.vai  S innrrly  .tri^'en  to  a 
fude  reed  instrument  of  the  uboe  tamily,  but 
li  WW  a|i}ilied  to  a  braaa  inatnmwnl  wHh 
cu{,jied  uiuuthpiet^e,  intermediate  between  the 
iroich  horn,  trumpet^  and  bugie^  of  compara- 
lively  modara  oonatraetion,  and  fennerly  called 
Hi-  O laxoPKAV.  It  pot^ea-^es  the  uaual  teala  of 
ur  haroiottio  notM»  as  ioUows;— 
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Tt  is  also  pr^ssible  to  produce  fonr  nntf^s  above 
the  top  IJ,  corresponding  to  those  cuuiuionly  u^ed 
indiairumpet;  bntfbr  tlia  « 
larger  bore  and  mouthpiece  n  , 
of  the  ooraet  Uiey  are  diffi-  ^  '  -■ 
cult,  and  oomparstiTely  to-  Vj 
UBcd.  The  French  In m.  ii  llnj  other  hand, 
standing  an  octave  lower  than  the  comet,  obtains 
two  bamumio  aoonds,  tha  Bb  and  C,  above  tiia  G 
last  given. 

The  chief  ch.iracterifetio  of  the  comet  is  the 
use  of  valves  or  piatuna  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
creaaing  its  compass  and  bridging  over  the  )/apa 
bt^twt  r  n  the  nntiiml  hnmionic  sounds.  Tile  valvea 
arc  usually  iliree  in  mmiber.  They  coniiist  es» 
aantially  «  mechanian,  by  means  of  which  a 
bye  way  or  diversion,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
direct  road,  is  opened  to  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  Tha  fint  valira  tliaa  dapraiaea  tha  pitcii 
by  a  tone,  thr  htcfm  l  by  a  semitone,  the  third 
by  three  seuii  tones.  They  can  be  us«d  singly  or 
tc^thar.  Jn  this  maimer  the  lower  Lrnit  ii 
removed  downwan.1  to  Fj  in  tlie  b:i»8  stave,  and 
six  semitones  are  obtained  by  tha  use  of  tha 
pbtoOB  iliigly  or  in  oombinatkni:— 

Vita    l.t      t.t    ].SarS    .1  J 

4  »   >   ir  — 


&  ^  r'- 


tljF-  real  fundamental  being  the  octave  below  the 

iivm  hen  givau,  which  ia  never  wada  use  oi. 


By  the  vame  method  all  noiea  inteni'ening 
betwaan  tiia  open  notea  of  tha  natural  scale  ean 

be  jirovidod  f  r.  In  the  ab^enco  of  Buch  a  con- 
trivance, the  early  composers  for  the  trumpet 
woe  drivan  to  mSk»  naa  of  Aa  anperior  octaTO, 
in  which  a  consecutive  scale  of  open  notes  can  be 
obtained.  This  ia  wall  seen  in  Hatidel's  eolos  for 
the  trumpet.  It  materially  increases  the  brU- 
liancy  and  the  difficulty  of  the  older  instrument. 

The  comet  was  (iriginally  made  with  seveial 
'crooks,'  lor  the  keys  of  A,  Bb,  Ab,  G,  C,  and 
even  others ;  but  it  has  been  customary  of  lata 
to  dispense  with  all  but  the  A  and  B?  cro^'k^, 
which  correspond  to  the  clarinets  of  similar  name. 

The  bore  of  the  instrument  is  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  small  cylindrical  tube  and  re- 
stricted bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  broad 
conical  fbnn  of  tha  bngla.  Tlia  tona  atanda  in 
correspoji  iini,'  rrlation  to  those  instrumenttf, 
lacking  the  penetration  of  the  former,  and  the 
smooth  luvnuka  futnasa  of  tha  latter. 

The  cornet  has  not  yet  been  mucli  employed  in 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  occasionally 
used  in  oreheatras  instead  of  tha  trumpet.  In 
operas  an  instance  of  its  use  which  will  be 
familiar  is  the  air  'Whan  Other  lipa'  in  Bidfe's 
'liohcmiiinGirl.'  [W.U.ii.j 

COKNET.  This  name  is  given  to  aavaral 
kinds  of  organ  stops;  among  others  to  padal 

reed-»tops  of  4  and  2  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dutch  and  German  organs,  A  •Comette*  of  4 
feet  occurs  in  the  catliedral  organ  at  Kronstadt; 
a  'Cometin'  of  2  i"e«  t  in  the  'Old  Church'  organ 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  a  '  Cumettino,'  2  feet,  iu  the 
nmaic  hall  orgatt  at  Boston  in  Amcnca. 

The  gi-eat  f»r_ra!i  S<  In  (.'omet  comprised  either 
5,  4,  or  A  jraoks  ul  pipes.    When  of  tha  foruiar 
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ii  nmMaA  nit  ft  itoppad  diapMon,  principal,  I 

twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tierce.    When  of  4  ranks 
the  stopped  diapason  was  omitted;  when  of  I 
that  aad  tbs  principal  w«ra  loft  out ;  wo  tiiiKl 
the  'oompontioa*  oi  tha  middla  0  hn  atood  ' 
thua- 


•  naki 

4  ranks 

8  miikj 

i?"  V — 

and  the  one  or  two  aapaiaie  iIoim  neoeHaiy  w«re 
added  or  'drawn*  with  the  comet  when  the 
•erics  of  5  pipes  was  not  oomplete.  The  pipes 
of  the  solo  comet  were  4  or  5  'scales*  wider 
or  'larger'  than  the  corresponding  pipes  of  the 
ordinary  nU)\m,  to  render  the  tone  very  powftr- 
fill  and  broad;  and  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  make  it  still  more  prominent,  the  stop  was 
placed  on  a  sound4)oard  of  it*  own  and  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  pipes,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  *mouHUd  comet.*  Father 
Smith's  solo  comet  at  tht  Tampla  (4  zaaki) 
was  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Comet,  of  soft  tone,  and  shut  up  in 
a  box,  was  of  3  ranks,  or  4  at  most,  the  oompnsa- 
tion  being  as  above  given.  '  Comet  Voluntaries,' 
as  they  were  called,  were  in  great  vogue  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  consistfid  of  runs  and  twirls 
for  the  right  hand,  played  in  single  notes,  first 
on  the  louder  stop  and  then  repeated  on  the 
aofter,  the  left  hand  meanwhile  playing  a  soft 
bass.   So  fashionable  were  these  peculiar  display 

{iieces  that  Dr.  Diipuis  states  on  the  title-page  of 
UH  volume  of  voluntaries,  conUiining  apociiucnd 
€£  the  kind,  that  they  were  '  Performed  before 
their  Majesties  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul's 
Oathedral,  etc.';  while  RuBsell,  in  his  book 
printed  in  1813,  shows  that  the  attachment  for 
the  old  Echo  still  lingered  exactly  a  eentury 
after  it  had  been  improved  npon  by  the  inv<  11- 
tion  of  the  Swell  {in  171a),  by  directing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  his  pieces  *The  Swell  Iradal  net 
to  be  used  in  this  ninvenn  nt.*  The  name  '  Echo 
Comet'  ia  still  frequently  applied  to  a  compound 
stop  of  unall  aeale  and  ught  tone  in  awell 
Otgans.  In  many  of  the  continental  oigau  the 
comet  stop  extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in 
some  places  It  Ii  ttied,  on  aooonnt  of  ito  strong 
and  travelling  tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  priest's  voice  at  the  §u  end  of  the  church. 
This  is,  or  was,  the  enttom  a  Um  jeara  ago  in 
many  of  the  duudiaa  of  OokgiMk  iaoliiding  the 
cathedral. 

As  the  oomet  ii  a  compound  stop  that  can  be 
carried  through  the  untuil  compaK8  of  a  manuiil 
without  any  'break'  in  its  compoeition,  it  is 
aometimee  loekad  opon  as  a  good  stop  for  ooTer> 
iag  the  repetitions  which  necettsarily  mx^ur  in  nil 
eompound  slope  that  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  Uie  mdson.  At  aneh  timee  it 
in  made  as  a  'prt^^ressive'  stop ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  fewer  pipes  in  the  bass,  with  an  inoreasuw 
nmnber  up  to  tlie  middle  of  tiie  Icey-board. 
Commencing  with  two  pi|>e8  on  the  CC  key,  a 
tUrd  rsakii  added  at  tenor  C,  and  a  fourth  at 


I  middle  O;  and  tiie  atop  eterti  wttfi  »  llfl Willi 
and  tierce,  to  which  are  added  tot  ft  tWoUtt 

(and  then  a  principal,  thus  — 
tnuiki  Smafei 

^  I  I        f  I 


The  'large  scale'  is  preserved,  bat  the  pipes 
have  only  narrow  mouths,  and  fnodnoe  a  ple»> 
sant  and  rather  flute-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
stop  somewhat  of  this  kind  oocuxs  on  the  great 
manual  of  SdiiiiM*t  ta»  wtgui  in  iK  nca^tttf 
parish  church.  [E.J.H.] 

OORNETTE,  Viotob,  son  of  an  organist,  bora 
at  Amiens  1795,  a  musician  of  indefittigabls 

activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Ccnserratcnre  ta 
181 1,  and  studied  composition  under  Iieenear. 
He  serred  in  the  band  of  the  'Grenadiare  tfraO* 

leurs  de  la  Garde  Imp^riale'  in  1813  and  1814, 
and  was  at  Waterloo ;  was  profiossor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Aeheol  from  1817  to  1835 ;  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Od^on  (iSi5>,  Op^ 
Comique  (1837);  chorus  master  at  the  Opt-rs 
Comique  (1831-1837);  director  of  sin^ng  at 
the  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire  (1^39)  .  cod- 
duotor  of  the  Strasbuig  theatre  (1843) ;  chorus 
master  to  ^e  Op^ra  national  ( 1 847) ;  and  again 
chorus  master  at  the  0|K'ra  Comique  (1848) ;  also 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  Natiooakb 
and  deputy  organist  at  St.  Salpice  and  the  la.' 
valides.  Uomette  composed  an  enormous  mass 
of  musie  for  erery  Yarietj  of  instrument*  and 
published  mtthtim  ht  trombone,  ophideide,  oor* 
net  K  pistOM^  ^M^^  saxhorn,  saxophone,  banoon, 
oboeu  hon^  tranpett  harp^  oeUo^  viola,  cngan. 
and  harmoiilam.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORNO,  the  ItaUaa  tenn  Ibr  Hon. 

OORNO  DI BASSBITO.  See  Baflnr^nur. 

CORNO  DI  CACCXA,  i  «.  Wtlng  horn,  the 
French  horn.   The  name  oilea  ooooia  ia  J.  & 

Bach  8  scores. 

COBNOPBAK,  ft  auM  originidly  appliad  to 
the  oomet  ik  piston^  though  aowdiaiised. 

CORNYSHE.  or  CORNISH.  Wiijiam,  was 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  oAoe  he  suooeeded  Gilbert  Baneetre  abeet 
the  year  1490.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Kxpense*  of 
Ueiiry  Vil  under  date  Nov.  13,  1493,  a  oaj- 
mettt  Is  entered  *to  one  Oomyshe  tat  a  prophecy 
in  rcwarde,  13*.  ^d.,'  and  in  the  Privy  I'lirvJ 
Expeuaes  of  Ueniy's  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
nnder  date  Dee.  1503.  a  snnilar  amoont  for 
'setting  of  a  carralle  ujxm  ChriKtnias  day.'  When 
the  children  of  the  chapel  under  Com^idie  took 
part  in  the  perfornaiiee  of  a  play  at  eovt  thsjr 
were  rewarded  w-ith  the  simi  o(  '6'  13*.  41^.' 
Cornyshe  was  a  great  favourite  with  Henxr 
Vin.  We  ilBd  a  payment,  '8  Henry  TUL 
Nov.  To  Master  Comishe,  gentylman  of  the 
King's  Chapell,  upon  a  warxaust,  ia  rewards^ 
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iooL*  Bat  Hum  large  nnm,  bo  donbt,  included 
gratuities  to  his  brethrea  in  tLe  Cbftpel.  In 
1504  Con^riM^  being  '^^immA  in  tfie  Fleet 
{jrison.  upon,  m  he  informB  us,  some  fal»e  in- 
fovmation  given  bj  an  enemj^,  wrote  a  puem 
entitled,  <A  Treatise  between  TkoaUk  and  In- 
formacion,*  lome  extraota  from  which  *re  given 
in  Hawkina'i  History  of  Musia  The  real  cause 
tf  his  incarceration  is  unknown,  but  il  hm  been 
eoojectured  that  he  had  allowed  his  pen  greater 
fttsedom  than  wm  agreeable  to  some  persons. 
Homffcr  in  15P8  we  agnan  find  hbn  taking  part 
ia  a  court  play,  as  appears  by  a  payment  'To 
Mr.  Kite,  Comishe,  and  other  of  the  Chapell 
tt.at  played  af!brc  the  King  at  Richmonte,  6/. 

4id.'  The  date  of  Cornrshe's  death  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  before  15  ad,  in  which  year  the 
ii;iiii>;  of  WflUailfc  GhMM  ocean  ai  master  of  the 
diiidren.  [W.H.H.] 

CORNYSHE,  WiLLTAM,  junior,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  ooiupetter  in  the  early  uart  of 
the  sixteenth  oentmy.  Time  part-soBga  oy  him 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume  compiled 
tnr  Dr.  Robert  Fayriax«  and  now  in  the  library 
of  the  BtilMli  Miunim  (Add.  M8S.  5465.)  Two 
of  those  songs  wen  printed  bj  fiAwkinit  in  bin 
History  of  Music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CORRI,  DoMJENico,  bom  in  Naples  1744,  died 
b  Lcmdon  about  1836;  studied  under  Porpora 
frvm  1765  to  67.  In  74  settled  in  London,  pro- 
ducing there  '^VJeesandro  nell'  Indie'  (1774),  and 
nme yean  later  'The  Travellera,*  his  beet  work  ; 
hot  deroUKl  himHclf  chiefly  to  teaching  singing. 
Hit  daughter,  a  singer  and  harpist  of  merit, 
tuarried  DcasKK,  with  whom  Com  entered  into 
PMtaership  aa  music-peller  and  publisher  (1797), 
DQt  the  speculation  failed.  Hia  comixmitionB  in- 
<Jade,  besides  the  operas  above  named,  a  quantity 
ol  Kmgs  to  English.  French,  and  Italian  words ; 
■suitat,  airs,  and  rondon ;  '  The  Art  of  Fingering* 
(L««idon  1799);  Singer's  Preceptor' 

(ditto  1798);  also  a  *Mu>»ical  Dictionary'  (Lon- 
4(m  179H)  and  a  'Musical  Grammar.'    He  left 

rie  Htiit,  Antovio,  who  aalitlad  in  America; 
McTTACU,  dramatic  oompoMr;  and  Uatuv.  a 
tescher  in  Dublin .  [  M .  L  ( ' .  ] 

OORRI.pALTONI.  MDMB.FBA2iCE3,  daughter 
*  Corn,  and  niece  of  Domenico,  bom  in 

iiiinburgh  iKoi,  a  dramatic  einger  of  ability  ; 

fWied  under  Catalani  in  and  16.  She  taug 
London  (1830) ;  in  Germany ;  in  Italy,  where 

•hs  married  Paltoni. 

•adwith  Lablache  in  Milan  iu  iS_^o  she 

returned  to  Germanv.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo- 
■opnoo,  with  a  briilianl  shake.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTEOdA,  FRAxcTfMTO  m  Bebsabpo,  bom 
•jrty  In  the  16th  century  at  Arezzo,  died  in 
^Jorence  1571 ;  in  1531  organist  of  S  L  i  1  in 
'Iwence,  wid  in  43  chaj^l-mastcr  to  Cosmo  I; 
•la>  a  Canon  of  Ltirenzo.  His  comf>o8ition3 
lA^lude  nine  pieces  for  4,  6,  and  8  voices  with 
variotts  instruments,  in  a  rare  work  cAllod  'Mu 
■dn  latte  nelie  nozxe,  etc.'  (Venice,  Gardauo, 
1539);  'Jfadngali  a  quattro  yod,*  Ubw  1  and  a 


(Tb.  1545  and  1547) ;  '  Primo  Hbro  de*  Madrigali 
a  5  e  6  voci'  (lb.  1547) ;  '  liesjwnsoria  et  lecti- 
ones  hebdomadae  sanctae '  (lb.  1 570) ;  *  Reddumn 
cantid  Zaochariae'  (lb.  1570)  ;  and  'Canticomm 
liber  primus'  (lb.  1571).  PubliHhed  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  A  copy  or  the  ma^irigala  is  in  iha 
Library  of  Christ  diurch,  Oxford.  The  Library 
of  8.  Lorenzo  also  oontains  32  hvmns  in  4-part 
counterpoint.  Corteoeia,  with  Stnggio,  composed 
music  forC^ni'g  intermeiro  'Psichf'  e  I'Amdrinc),' 
for  the  marriage  of  Franoesou  de*  Medici  and 
JoaBnaorAii8trfaiBi565.  [M.aa] 
CORTEL  r  J  N  T ,  Ca  r.i.  o  ,  a  rom  pnprr  n  f  rh  mch 
music,  who  lived  at  the  oommenoement  of  the 
1 7th  century,  and  waa  in  tha  aaiiloe  of  tlie  muni- 
cipality  of  I  - -1  ignn  Frnm  his  proficiency  on  the 
violin  he  went  by  the  name  of  II  Violino.  Vin- 
oenti  of  Veidoa  pafaliahed  favaral  volanwB  of  hia 
works,  corwiBting  of  Paalm?,  T.it.-ini-'F,  ATan-i'H.  ami 
other  sacred  pieces.  The  preface  to  one  of  the«e 
volomaa,  Intitnkd  'Maaw  concwrtato  aotto  rati,* 
is  intcre-sting  because  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  in  thoae  early  Umea  the  instni* 
mental  and  vocal  parta  weare  oombined  in  dranh 

music.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  m  follows  :  *La 
Messa  Jn  Domino  con^do  ha  la  Gloria  concertata : 
e  dova  aavaano  la  kUare  grandi»  U  aantora  oantaiib 

solo;  e  dove  saranco  le  linf  o,  i  tiomboni  e  altri 
simili  stromenti  soneranno  noli.*  [E.  H.  P.] 

CORYriL^US(«o^y<^o«,  cbonis-leatler^.  An 
officer  on  Dr.  Heather's  foundation  at  Oxford, 
intended  by  the  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
TimHical  exerciseti  conducted  by  the  Choiugds. 
The  dntiaa  of  tha  OiMjpliwiia  hava  long  been 
imaginary :  Ua  niaij  waa  navav  more  than 
nominal.  [C.  A.  F.j 

0061  FAN  TUTl'B^  oaau  La  aoooLa  i»ou 

AMANTT.  An  fijjfTn  ImRH  in  \\xu  .irts',  (Mnimanded 
by  the  Eiup^r,  libretto  by  Da  I'uute,  music  by 
lioaMi;  jwdtiead  at  Vunna  Jan.  1790; 
London,  King's  T!it  itrc.  Mav  9  i8n.  Tho 
libsvCto  ia  so  bad  and  the  mu«ic  so  good  that 
vaiioaa  attampta  liavahaan  made  to  fit  the  opera 

with  new  wordji,  M.e  7.nlir>ureur  Cliinoia* 
(1807),  'Peinea  d'amour  perdue*'  (Barbier  A 
Carr^,  1863%  Otto  Jalin  poaaewad  a  M&  Maaa 

made  up  from  it.  In  England  it  wn-  tninslitc  d 
aa  '  Tit  for  Tat.'  The  German  ventiou  is  entitled 

COSSMANN»  BnWBABD,  an  eminent  violon* 
cellist,  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant ;  bom  at  Dessau 
May  17,  1822.  His  first  imtructors  un  the  oello 
were  En>enhahn  and  Karl  Drechsler  at  Bruns* 
wick,  Theodor  Mtiller  (of  the  Muller- quartet) 
and  Kummer  at  Dresden.  After  completing  his 
studies,  Coflsmann  went  to  Paris,  where  he  played 
in  tho  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Op»*ra,  and  thence 
to  London  (1^41),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of 
Italian  opera.  In  1843  he  was  an  aekaowledged 
master  of  his  instrument  in  Germany.  Men* 
dekaohn  secured  him  in  1847  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  and  he  utilised  ma  rtvr  is  Leipeic  by 
studying  under  Hauptmann.  His  appointment 
as  first  cello  under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  in  1 853, 

axarriaed  an  important  inflnanae  on  hia  oarear. 
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He  liad  a  oonnderable  Aan  with  Joachim,  and  ' 
alBO  with  fiiilow  and  Taurig,  in  the  mnvement 
whidi  took  place  under  Lint's  leaderahip.  In 
1866  he  becune  profeMor  at  Hm  Consenratoire  at 
Mofloow,  where  he  worked  with  Laab  and  Xicol  ■wi.-^ 
Rubinvtein  until  his  return  to  Getmaoy  in  1870. 
Sinoe  then  he  h«e  Hired  witikoat  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment at  B:ulen -Baden.  Cot^Hmanu  is  a 
virtooio  of  the  first  rank.  He  ia  remarkable 
Alike  Amt  ■dence,  pi  dished  enovtion,  and  power 
of  flinging  on  the  instrument.  P'urthermnrw  he 
ia  a  sreat  acMst^  and  an  excellent  chamber 
muriouHi,  abore  all  in  qnaiieli.  Thb  last  quality 
he  owes  partly  to  hia  Htmlies  under  ^Mullt-r,  and 
partly  to  the  general  cultivation  he  acquired  at 
Weimar.  He  is  tnueh  intererted  in  compositions 
fur  hiH  instrument ;  he  ha«  brought  forward  niany 
new  concertos,  as  well  m  those  of  Schumann  and 
A,  RaUnstein,  whidi  ave  too  amdi  n^eeted. 
His  compositions  embrace  a  COIPiOWi*ttuck  for 
cello,  but  r^re  not  important.  [A.  M.] 

COSTA,  an  Italian  ringer  at  the  King's  The- 
atre aboat  1 790.  appeared  hi  CSmarosa's  *Ninetta,' 
in  the  'Due  Castellant  burlati*  of  FaLriii,  in 
Nasolini's '  Audromaca,'  Federici's  'L'Usurpatore 
innooeBte^'andBianoU's  *YiIb]Ml]ftrapita/  He 
waH  A  good  perfonnar  of  what  wera  ouled  mezzi 

carat teri.  [.T.  M.] 

COSTA,  Am  he  a,  t<iachcr  of  s'ngiag  ;  Lorn  at 
Breada»  settled  in  London  in  1825.  His  Wst 
pupils  were  Mdmc  Borgondio,  and  Mdme  Alber- 
ta zzi.  Ho  puljlitiheil  a  method  called  '  Ana- 
lytical Considcra^QiUi  OB  tlM  Alt  of  Singing' 
(London  1838).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTA,  Michael,  son  of  the  late  Cavaliexe 
Pasqaale  Goata.  of  an  old  Spanisih  fiunily,  was 

lK>rn  at  Xaplt^  Feb.  4,  jSlo.  Having  a  great 
inclinatiooD  for  music,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Boyil  Academy  of  Masb  In  K^dsi,  and  at  a 
public  examination  obtained  a  free  scholarship 
from  Ferdinand  1,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  compoeed  a  cantata,  tar  the 
theati-tj  in  the  college,  entitled  '  L'lnunagine.' 
In  1826  he  o(Hnposed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
operft  eaUed  *U  Dditto  ponito';  and  in  1837 
another,  'II  Soepetto  funesto.'  He  composed 
also  at  this  period  a  Grand  Mass  for  4  voioes^ 
»  'Diadt  IKmiiBiia,*  three  symithoniesb  and  an 
oratorio,  'La  Pasrione.'  In  1S2S  Gieta  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Nuovo  to 
oompoee  an  opera  soni-seria,  called  'H  oaroere 
d'lldegonda.'  In  1829  he  compf^  sf  i1  'Malvina,*an 
operay  Hat  Barbaja»  the  famou«  impresario  of  Saa 
Oario.  In  tlw  antonm  of  thai  year,  Zingarelli, 
his  maestro,  sent  him  to  Birmingham,  to  dir  ct  a 
psalm  of  his  composition,  '  Super  Aumina  iiabilo- 
nis.*  On  the  young  Costal  arrival,  through 
Bome  miBundorstanding,  he  wn~  t  l  liged,  having 
a  fair  tenor  voice,  to  sine  in  the  ptudm,  instead 
of  direotiag  the  moiio.  £d  1830  he  was  engaged 
by  Laporte,  as  maedro  al  piano  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  the  next  year  he  compoMHl  the 
mnsio  of  the  grand  ballet,  'Keailworth.'  In 
1832  Monck  Mauon,  the  then  impresario,  en.,'ag<  d 
him  as  director  of  the  music ;  and  in  that  capacit^y  | 


'  he  wTotd  the  ballet,  '  Une  heare  h  Naplea,*  and 
several  other  pieces  for  operas  and  conoert-rooaia 
'  This  was  the  year,*  writes  Mr.  ChorUy,  '  wlua 
(happy  event  for  England !)  the  Italiut  orchMtra 
W  IS  J  liiood  under  the  direction  of  Signer  Cocta. 
in  1833,  engaged  by  I^koarte  as  direcUv  and 
condnetor,  hb  composed  tbe  ballei  *8ir  Hnon* 
for  Taglioni.  and  Uie  favourite  quartet.  *  Ecoo 
quel  fi«o  istants.*   At  the  iavitatioa  of  Sevcrini, 
tne  impremiio  of  the  ItalitB  sfera  at  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  ojwra  'Malek  Adhel,*  in  1837,  whi  h 
was  perfonued  there  in  February  1838  witb 
moderate  soenesi,  bat  witih  better  fbritiM  ta 
Loudon.    The  critic  alreatly  quott^-d  says  on  this 
{Mint, '  Whether  a  great  conductor  can  ever  be 
a  great  composer,  u  a  doubtful  matter.  .  .  . 
From  the  first  e^':lnrl^  when  Signor  Costa  toak 
up  the  baton, — a  young  man,  from  a  country  then 
demised  by  every  masksal  jjodant,  a  yoata  who 
<        to  England  without  flourish,  announcenieti'. 
or  protection  . . .  it  was  &lt  that  in  him  were  ooa- 
binied  the  materials  of  a  great  condnetor;  norre 
to  enfono  iliscipline,  rea*lineii8  to  the  second,  and 
that  certain  influence  which  only  a  vigorous  omb 
ooald  eKcrcise  ovw  the  lUsooimeeted  ftilk  wIm 
miwk'  up  an  orclu'stra  in  tliose  days.    His  Malek 
Adhel  is  a  thoroughly  oooscientious  work,  coo* 
taining  sn  amount  of  melody  with  which  be  bsf 
n«!Vt  r  lK>en  didy  creililed.'    It  containi-Hl  a  aoog 
for  Bubini  of  stupendous  difficulty — which  has 
been  a  main  obstacle  to  its  revival — as  well  as 
some  telling  niunic  for  the  other  sing>er8.  In 
184a  Costa  composed  the  ballet-musio  of  'Alma' 
for  Oscito;  and  in  1844  the  opera  *IXm  Gariea* 
In  1844  three  new  operas  were  produced  in 
London,  of  whioh  'the  worthiest,'  says  Mr. 
Cbdriey,  *was  Sigaar  Cos4a*s  Don  Oarto^  whidi 
had  neverthLlft*  not  the  gotxl  fortune  to  plt-aM; 
the  public   Yet  it  is  foU  of  go^id  muaio:  tbe 
orehestra  is  handled  with  a  tiiorough  knowledge 
of  effect  and  colour.    One  trio  for  male  voices 
is  so  solid  and  tm  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  kmb  foigotten.*    In  1846  he  quitted 
opera  ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  point  of  oerfiBCtion  previoosly  uaknown  in 
England,  pasMa  into  other  hands.  lni846<>osta 
underUK)k  the  direction  of  tbe  PhilhaniMui - 
orchestra;  and  that  of  the  new  Italian  Open, 
Oorent  Gaiden;  and  in  48  that  of  tbe  Saeno 
Harmonic  Society.    In  49  he  was  engagt^i  f » 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  he  has  since 
oontinaed  to  conduet.  With  tbe  season  of  $4 

he  gave  up  the  haton  of  the  Philharuionir.  nn ' 
was  succeeded  (for  one  year)  by  Bichard  Wsgner- 
In  55  he  oompoeed  Ids  oratorio  <Eli*  far  a* 
Birndngham  Festival.  He  condact*.d  the  Brad- 
ford Festival  in  53,  and  the  Leods  Festival  is 
74 ;  and  as  conductor  of  tlie  Sacred  HanMui^ 
Society  hiia  directed  the  Handfd  Ke&tivals  from 
57  to  the  present  date.  B«eide  other  occasioosl 
compoeitionB,  his  leoond  oratorio, '  Naaman,'  was 
altio  written  for  Birmin^'l.  i'u.  in  iHri  j  has 
written  additional  accomi»aaimtait«i  for  '  Solotaos,' 
'Judas,*  and  oUiers  of  Hiandd'a  oratorioa  fbr  the 
S.icred  Harmonic  Sor:r  tv,  in  iS'n^  li^.  rt-aivc<1 
I  the  honour  of  knighthood   Sir  MifJuftftj  u  aitv 
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COSTA. 

dwvifftf^  vnih  onlers  from  ih^  «orerp"fm«i  of 
Geruiwi  V,  Turkey,  the  NctherlandB,  Wurteniberg, 
Itdj,  etc^  in  recognition  of  hi«  taloit  and  ptidtion. 
Ht  hikg  hf^n  since  1871  'rlirtTtrir  of  the  music, 
conipoicr,  and  conductor '  at  Her  Majeity'a  Opera. 
HiaMtricM  in  thoae  eapadtiM  will  not  soon  be 
fi>rgt>ttrn  in  London,  [J.  M.] 

COSTAXTIXT,  a  seconda  doui*,  who  playe«l 
MatilJa  in  Handt-l's  '  Otho  '  in  1726,  which  imd 
beaaAiiAjtagia  Kobinaon'B  part  in  I  Tag.  Sboslao 

:>!'!*nrf  1  aa  Artnira  in  '  Scipio'  in  the  MUne  year, 
aJi^r  wiuch  her  OAUie  does  nut  occur.         [J.  M.] 

OOBTANTINI,  Fabio,  bom  in  Rome  about 
1570,  chapel  mMtcr  to  the  confraternity  of  the 
K<»»ry*t  Ancona,  and  afcerw-ards  at  the  cathe- 
dalof  Orvieto.  ilia  coiDiX).sitiiiii«  include  motets 
fv  1^  3,  and  4  voices  (Konie  1596)  ;  '  Motetti 
..  .  .  e  Pwlmi  e  Magnificat'  lb  16 18);  and 
'Coodette  amurone,'  a  series  uf  canzone  and  m»d- 
rigila  (Onialo  1631).  He  ahn  publfglwd  *8e- 
lectae  cantiones  ezoellentiHainioruin  auctorum* 
(Home  1614),  ft  coUaciion  of  8-part  motets  by 
FMfna,  Mm  Naaini.  the  Anorii,  Mmiio, 
V  Giovanelli,  and  othi  re  beside  himself; 
•Bd  aooiber  ooliection  of  airs  and  madrigals  called 
'Glnltndefeteamom*  (Orvieto  i6ai).  [M.aC.l 
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OOSTANZI,  Jdav,  known  as  Gtoanniiio  di 

T2"ma,  because  he  was  born  there ;  was  for  some 
Um  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and 
*aa  appotnted  fai  1754  ehftpd-niMler  ofSt.  Pelves, 
»hi  h  he  n  tained  til!  hia  death  in  1778.  He 
&>mpoied  aa  open  '  Carlo  Magno  *  (Boine  1739) ; 
•m'liiMrara';  DMytetein  i6partefo4dMwn, 
offertoriiuns,  and  Other  church  music.    [M.C.  C] 

COSTE,  GaspaBD,  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  Avignon  about  t53iO»  couiposcr  of  songs  and 
i&adrigals,  preaerved  In  the  following  ooUeetloiis ; 
'Trente-cinq  livree  des  chans-ms  h  quatre  parties' 
(Pinii539-i549) ;  '  Le  Panu^on  des  chansons ' 
{Lfvnt  1540-1543);  'Motetti  del  Flore*  (lb. 

15,>9);  'Sdegnosi  ardori ;  Musica  di  di- 
Teni  authori  eopra  un  iftesto  sogetto  di  parole' 
(Mmieh  i';75);  tad  «G]ibiaiidft  di  Fiorettf 
BiQticAle '  (Rome  ikS^).  [IC.  C.  C] 

(X)STELET,  WiLLTAif,  a  musician, 
1531,  settled  in  France,  and  waft  organist  to 
B«ri  n  tad  Ohftriee  DL  Aoilior  offt  tnetbe 

«Ued  'Musifiuo'  (Parifl  1579);  songs  in  the 
'C^usons  It  4  et  5  partieo'  publietied  by  Le  Boy 
■ad  BiDiid  (IK  1567).  Some  pleeee  of  Us  •!« 

io  tie  library  at  Orleans.  Costeley  was  one  of 
the  society  adled  '  Puy  de  muaique  en  hoimeur 
^  8te. (decile'  (1571)  at  Evreux,  and  sometimes 
^ii^«rtained  the  members  at  his  own  house  in 
inem.   He  died  there  in  1606.  [M.C.C.] 

CC^TN,  BiSTJAKiN.  WM  probably  a  son  of 
^<ila  Cosyn,  who  in  1 585  published  sixty  psalms 
>Q  six  paite  in  pUn  eomilerpoiiik  He  was 
•ntnent  as  a  composer  of  le-v^oTr*  for  vir^^'nals, 
Hazij  of  his  pieces  are  extant.  He  flourinhed  in 
Iketetlnlf  of  IheiTthoeiitiDy.  IW.H.H.1 

COTILLON  (».«.  «»pettta»t  ).   OriginaUy  a 

•iK'I'le  French  dari'v*  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
•hich,  according  to  some  authors,  resembled  the 


BRAiTTiK,  but,  according  to  others,  was  a  variety  of 
quadrille.  The  modem  ootillou  ia  simply  a  spooiee 
of  quick  waltz,  of  greit  leaigili  aad  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  special  nvjsic  :  f.  -r  the 
different  varieties  of  it«  waltsei^  puikas^  mxuurkas, 
and  galops,  are  employed.  [E.  P.] 

COTTAGE  TIANO  (Fr.  Piano  droit ;  Itid. 

and  Ger.  alno  Fr.  Pianino).  An  upright  piano- 
forte usually  aliuut  four  feet  high,  invented  early 
in  this  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  ae  tiie 
Caliinft  piano,  but  leas  thought  of  for  Bomo  years, 
until  the  more  convenient  height  and  better  action 
of  the  lower  instrument,  combined  with  cheaper 
c^nstrnrtii  n,  f  incl  appreciation,  and  brought 
about  the  displacement  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
onoe  fiuBiiliar  Square.  To  Robert  Womum  the 

younger,  whoee  patent  (No  3419)  fer  Ml  iqprlght, 
with  dia^ranal  strii^  was  taken  oat  in  181 1»  ia 
doe  the  nmntioB  end  earliest  mannfiwtare  of 

oblique  and  vertical  cottage  pianofortes  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  1815  Ignace  Pleyel,  foimder 
of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff,  et  Cie.,  employed 
Henri  Pape,  an  ingenious  mechanician,  to  organise 
ihf  iTitTdd'Tction  of  the  construction  of  these  in- 
Hlrumeutij  iu  i'aria  (Tape,  Sur  leu  lnveijtiun»  etc. ; 
Paris,  1845),  frim  which  begfaming  arose  the 
impwrtant  manufacture  of  French  cottage  pianoe. 
In  Gerutany  and  America  upright  pianuii  liave 
not  made  much  waj,  [See  Pi  AMoroRTE,  also  C  abi  • 
KBT  PiAKO,  Obliqub,  and  Piccolo,]     [A.  J.  TL] 

COTUMACCT.  or  CONTrMACCI,  Carlo, 
bom  at  Kaplea  169S,  died  there  1775;  P^P'l 
A.  Scarlatti,  succeeded  Donftte  at  8.  Onofrio ; 
organist  and  prolific  composer  of  chnrch  nin«ic. 
He  UTote  '  B^ole  dell'  aooompagnaiiicnuj '  and 
'Trattato  di  contrafranto^*  worlu  which  have 
remained  in  MS ,  excepting  Sfime  '  Partimenti,' 
published  by  Choron  in  his  '  Principes  de  compo- 
litkm  dee  «ooleed*I<alie'  (Fteii  1808).  [M  CO.] 

COUAC  (French  for  'quack'),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  ami  the  wind  not  quite 
under  oontroL  Called  also  '  the  goose.'  (See  a 
good  story  in  Spohr,  S<  IhstViographie,  i.  167.) 

COUNTERPOINT  in  '  the  art  of  combining 
melodies.'  Its  name  arose  from  the  ancient 
qretem  of  notation  by  points  or  '  pricka.*  When 
on«  pct  of  jKiint^  was  R<lded  to  another,  to  signify 
the  simuluiueous  perforamnce  of  various  melo' 
dim  agreeing  in  harmony,  it  waa  ealled  'point 
against  point' — i.  e.  con  trap  u  net  nm,  or  ronpt^'r- 
point.  Counterpoint  is  usuallv  divided  inUi  two 
kinda — plain  and  double^and  each  of  thme  ia 
js-iMivided  into  variotis  orders  or  species.  There 
are  very  stringent  rules  about  the  use  of  dif- 
fsrent  intervals  in  plain  oounterpoint,  wUdi  are 
more  or  less  relaxed  in  modern  music ;  when, 
however,  they  are  fully  observed,  the  piece  is 
wM  to  M  wrttten  in  '  strlet  oounterpoint.  It  fa 
usual  to  take  (*ome  fragment  of  an  old  chant  nr 
chorale  as  the  '  canto  fermo '  or  plain-chant|  to 
which  other  parte  or  melodies  are  added  as  mh 
companiments  according  to  the  rulee  abovt* 
rcferrt^l  to.  This  is  called 'adding*  oolinterpoint 
I  to  a  given  subject.' 
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dOUNTERPOINT. 


COUNTERPOINT. 


The  dififerenoe  between  the  sneieni  strictneM 
and  modern  laxity  in  plain  ooanlerpoinl  diiaflj 

relates  to  the  admission  of  consecutive  octaves 
and  fifths  by  contrary  motion,  even  between 
taamae  parts,  and  tbe  doetrine  of  fiJio  rdatioiMi, 
eitpecially  that  of  the  trit^>ne.  Plain  rrtunter- 
point,  howevur,  u  most  useful  as  a  Mudy,  whereby 
adlitjr  may  be  aoqidred  in  conquering  difficulties 
an'sin;,'  from  the  various  motions  of  Uie  different 
parts  in  a  piece  of  music.  It  is  obvious,  thero- 
liire,  that  um  more  stringent  mlea  diovld  be 
ob«erv«'ii  liy  students  witli  ;i  view  to  thi«  jvir- 
ticular  object,  and  that  therefore  they  are  enforced 
in  the  best  tsKi-books. 

Plain  counterpoint  is  penerallv  rlivided  into 
five  species.  The  first  is  called '  note  against  note.' 
Omto,^rme. 


ComnlerpoitU. 

The  second  qiedea  ia  called  'two 


notaatoone.* 


"in'ii  frrmo. 


i 


The  third  spedea  ia  called  *  four  notes  to  one.' 


Canlii  ii  rmn. 


-or 


Tbm  fMirth  ia  caDod  '  syncopated  counterpoint.' 


The  fifth  species  is  called  '  florid  counteqwuU^* 
aadian  oomhinatica  or  mthar  altaanatfcm  of  Am 

laot  three,  with 
peculiar  t4>  itself. 

Counterixfint, 


1 


Canto /ermo. 


1 1I'  1 1  HjrTr^l 


mm 


Plain  counterpoint  may  be  in  any  number  of 
parts,  and  the  canto  feraoo  may  be  aaaiflmnd  to 
the  upper,  middle,  or  lowi 
to  circumstances. 

Double  counterpoint  la  when  two  or 
mel(Klie8  are  m  constructed  that  eith»  r  of  them 
may  fi>rm  a  correct  baas  to  the  others ;  and  whoi 
tho  vatimia  meiodiea  may,  \rr  tnnspomtion.  be 
pLice<l  in  any  relative  order  01  acuteness,  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  hamonj.  These  trmna- 
poaitimu  may  be  audi  aa  to  prodoee  connterw 
points  at  the  octave,  tenth,  twelfth,  or  any  other 
interval,  but  the  moat  uaual  is  double  oounteijioiiU 

Kramylaa  of  Tarioua  doable  ( 


PtrttwuMp. 

f  r— <=- 


I 


Vu^jj44j^jj|jffircf"ri''^ 


The  above  is  a  spaamen  of  AmiM^ 
point  at  the  octave, 

ThanertqMoiealaat<hal0na,«iiaOHitoftram. 
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OOUPERIN. 
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The  abuvo  IB  doublt)  cuuiiterpoint  *t  the  t«n.ii 
below. 

Trijile  or  quadruple  counterpointa  consist  of 
three  or  four  melodies  lo  Mlopted  that  any  of 
than  wmf  be  m  ham  to  the  other.  This  oui  only 


be  done  with  counterpoint  at  the  octave. 

Coonterpointa  may  alao  be  constructed  by  con- 
tnrj  motion,  or  by  augmentation,  or  diminution, 
or  retrogreanon.  In  oompoeitione  in  more  than 
two  parts,  the  counterpoint  is  often  coufine<l  t<>  two 
imiU,  while  the  uthera  are  free  accompaniments 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  h«nn<my. 

In  •»  fu:,'iie  tlie  Hubjt.'ct  !ind  countersubjcct  are 
fi«ce«ariiy  constructed  in  double  counterpoint. 
{See  aMe  FirovB.] 

F  r  a  '/ixmI  example  of  counterpoint  at  the 
tvtlfth  and  in  diminution,  see  the  fine  chorus '  Let 
an  «be  Angela  of  God,*  in  Banders  '  Messiah.' 

For  an  exiunple  of  five  subjects  in  double  coun- 
btfpoint  at  the  <»ctave,  see  the  fiuJe  of  Mozart'a 
•Jupiter '  S^Tuphony.  [F. A. G.  O.] 

OOUNTBBSTTBJECT.  When  the  inlyjaot  cf 

a  fugue  has  been  proposed  by  one  voice  It  is 
<MOsl  for  the  answer,  which  is  taken  up  by 
•wflier  Voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
*<ith  a  CDunterpoint  sufficiently  recognisable  as 
»  definite  sabjwt  to  take  its  ijart  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  iugue,  and  this  is  called  the 
awntenabject ;  as  in  the  chonn  'And  with  hie 
•tripes.'  in  Hnndel'a  '  Meaaiidft*— 


s" 


J. 


:«te; 


— y  r  T  ] — 

It  »ho'il<l  Tve  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
^yigiaal  subject  in  double  oounteruoint — that  is, 
'  cMbsr  abore  or  beloir  it.  as  in  tiie  chorus  just 
Bamcd,  where  it  first  ai>i>''arti  iri  an  upper  part, 
bat  farther  on  in  the  tenor,  with  the  original 
object  in  the  treble :  thus— 


Bot  it  in  allowable  to  .'iltor  it  slightly  when  thus 
treated,  (uj  lung  as  its  character  is  distinctly 
Bwked.   The  pdudytd,  aubject  of  the  above 


was  a  favonriU'  with  the  compo«i<»rs  of  the  last 
century  ;  imtauce^i  of  it  with  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  fiiond  in  Handel's  'Jeaeph,*  fat 
Mozart'.H  Requietn,  and  in  a  <|u:irtrt  of  Haydn's 
in  F  minor;  also  in  Corelli's  Solos,  op.    Mo.  3* 

When  n  second  aubject  appeitra  aSmnltaneooaly 
with  the  first  projxwition  of  the  principal  Huljjtxit 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  counterHubjact, 
as  fin  tho  following,  by  Handel  (6  organ  fuguea 
no.  3)— 


but  many  theorists  think  that  this  tends  to  con- 
fusion, wad  tridi  it  to  be  cnUed  »  aeoond  aabjeet. 

Cherubini  heM  that  a  fugue  could  not  have  more 
than  one  principal  aubject.  and  that  therefore 
the  terma  ifarat,  aeoond,  or  third  oountersubject 
should  be  used  to  designate  any  subjects  which 
follow  after  the  first ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

For  further  treatment  of  uiia  queution  see 
Fugue.  [C.H.U.P.] 

COUNTERTENOR.    See  Alto. 

COUNTRY-DANCE.   «ee  Contredaksk. 

COUP  ART,  AjfToiyn  Maus,  bom  in  Paria 

1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  edit4ir  of 
the  '  Almanach  den  S|Kx>tacles'  (Paris  1822-1836). 
C«iupart  was  for  many  vt  arH  an  employ**  in  the 
'Bureau  dee  joumanx  lI  des  tlit'atreg'  and  had 
special  opportunities  fnr  ^'aiiiiiij,'  his  infonnation. 
Ue  also  wrote  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  and 
edited  aevend  cdDeotiona  of  aonga.  [M.C.C.1 

COUPERIN,  FftANfois,  called,  like  Ix>ui8 
XIV,  'I-*!  Grand/  waa  bom  at  Paris  1668,  and 
dieil  there  1733.  In  l6ty6  he  Inxaiuio  organist  of 
8t.  Gervais,  in  which  offi<»,  from  abont  1650  to 
1 700,  he  was  Ixith  prece<le<l  an<l  succeeded  by 
members  of  the  Couperiu  family,  who  were 
all  professional  musicians.  Bnt  thoogh  he  is 
reported  to  have  Ixen  u  first-mte  or'^'aniwt,  }ii» 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pie(x;s 
for  the  *dnvee{tt,'hia  «eoellent  M^cde  fw  that 
instruiticiit,  and  hi.s  proficiency  as  an  extn-utant 
upon  it.  It  is  of  particular  interest  for  historians 
of  muaie,  aa  milnB  ferprofeaasd  planiaia,  to  note 
the  mmiistaktabla  influence  which  Couperin's 
suites  and  M^thode  had  upon  Sebastian  Bach, 
both  in  his  practice  (mode  of  touch,  finger- 
ing, execution  of 'laa  agrdmens ' — shakes,  turns, 
arpeggii,  etc.)  [Aobrmknts"]  and  in  the  shape  and 
contents  of  some  of  his  loveliest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument,  such  as  his 
suites  and  partitas.  The  principal  pieces  in 
Bachs  'Suites  fran^aises,'  'Suites  anglaiaee,' 
'Ptotitaa,*  and  even  in  acme  of  his  solo  works 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  in  his  Hiiit<'a 
for  stringed  or  mixed  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
menta— 'Gonoerti  Chrcoai,*— tiie  allennndea,  ooa> 
ranter,  sarabandes,  gavottes,  gigue»,  etc.,  are 
firequently  in  close  imitation  of  the  French  tvpea 
of  dance  tunes  then  current,  and  of  which 
Cou[>erin  s  suites  furnished  the  best  specimens. 
I  Bach  here  and  then  goaa  to  the  length  of 
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COUPERIN. 


COURANTK. 


copying  the  curious  rhythmical  oddities  which 
give  to  aome  of  Coutterin't  piecea,  particularly  hu 
ooarantes,  an  air  of  rtMh—  aiid  aogolarity  akin 
to  ill-carved  wrxxlen  puiijK.'t.s  ;— compare  Bach'a 
■eoond  oouraute,  in  the  lint  of  the  Suites 
aagUaei.  fMrtionlarly  the  fink  Donhfe  thcMof, 
or  the  courante  in  the  fourth  Partita  in  D  major, 
with  Couperin'a  oourantes  in  ii  minor  and  D 
mfaior,  C  minor,  A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  fhe 
first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  'ordre*  of 
hi*  'Pieces  de  clavecin.'  A  distinction  should 
bemmde  between  Couperin's  type  of  'courante' 
and  the  Italian  'corrente,*  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Corelli's  works — of  which  Intter  type  Bich  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [CouiiAMTK.]  Couperin's 
enitea,  in  a  wonl»  are  a  aort  of  refined  ballet 
music.  He  haA  re-aet  the  dances  playeil  l>y  the 
orchestra  in  Lully'a  operas  for  the  clavecm,  and 
the  theatrioel  twang  notioeeUe  ia  the  quaint 
titloa  of  many  of  the  piccvs — for  instance,  '  La 
inajestueuse,'  *  L'enchanteresae,'  '  La  prude,' '  La 
flatteuae,'  *Lft  voIuptoeiiaB^*  *Lea  enjoumenta 
bachiquea,*  '  Tendresses  bachiques,'  '  Fureura 
bachiques,'  eta — haa  sUxxl  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  miuioel  development. 

CoujKjrin's  published  works  nre  four  sets  of 
'  Pi^cea  de  clavecin ' ;  hia  '  Mcthode,  ou  I'art  de 
teneher  1e  davedn,  y  oomprb  hoit  Prelndea' ; 
'Les  gouts  rcunis,  ou  nouveaux  ooncerta,  aug- 
mentee  de  I'aitoth^oee  de  Corelli';  'L'apoth^oM 
de  Tincom  parable  LuUy';  'Trioa  for  two  violina 
end  baas';  and  '  Pi^cea  de  viole.'  A  careful 
reprint  of  his  miitfs  for  the  clavecin,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  hitherto  appeared,  ia  being 
edited  bj  BnfaBM.  ^KIX] 

COUPLER.  An  modem  orgeaie  are  provided 

with  mechanical  appliances  called  'couplers.' 
These  useful  adjunote  are  of  two  general  kinds — 
'menael eooplers*  end 'pedal  eo^ilen/  (i)The 
former  openitt)  in  one  of  three  ways  :  either  by 
taking  down  on  one  manual  the  key  oorreaponding 
to  that  played  on  amotiier,  to  whuh  eaee  it  ie  a 
'nniaon  coupler* ;  or  bv  taking  down  the  octave 
above  the  note  preeaed  down,  when  it  forma  an 
*oe/at!»  coupler,  aometimes  incorrectly  called  a 
'aapeiHMtave  eoaplar* ;  or  by  operathig  on  the 
octave  Mow.  forming  a  'aub-octave  coupler."  j 
The  octave  and  sub-uctave  couplers  aometiuies 
Mt  on  the  manual  on  w  Uu  h  the  note  ia  atruck.  | 
The  couplers  nre  ptit  in  action  by  draw-stops  in- 
scribed according  to  circumstancea — aa  '  iSweil  to 
Great.' '  Great  to  itMlf.'— or  by  pedals.  Maaoal 
couplers  date  back  at  least  m  far  as  if^^i.  when 
Geiaaler'a  oivan  at  Lut^me  was  completed: 
wbieh.  aeoorAag  to  the  aeooont  ibrmeriy  existiDg 
o\  <  r  tlie  ki^H.  contained  '  (U'vernl  roi^'isters, 
whereby  one  may  make  use  of  tlie  three  tuanuala 
togetiier.  or  of  one  or  two  of  thcon  separately.' 

(2)  A  {)edal  coupler  attaches  a  particular 
manual  to  the  pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the 
lowv  octaves  of  the  oompaa  of  the  manual 
under  the  control  of  the  feet  prodlMMS  the  effect  of 
a  third  luind  on  any  manual  required.  [E.J.H.] 

COURANTE  (Ital.  Cotrr^fe).  (i)  A  dance 
of  French  origin,  the  luuue  of  which  is  derived 


frcan  roiirir,  to  run.  It  Is  in  3  -2  time,  of  rather 
rapid  movement,  and  begins  with  a  short  note 
(usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  (rf  the  bar.  It  ii 

distingnishifl  hy  a  predominance  of  dott««l  notM, 
as  in  thia,  from  Bach's  'English  Suites,'  ^o. 4, 


f    t  f    t-.T    IjJ  I 

and  reqoiree  a  staeeaito  father  than  a  legato  style 

of  perfoniinnce.  Like  most  of  the  other  old 
dances,  it  eondists  of  two  |»art»,  each  of  which  is 
repeated.  A  spodal  peculiarity  of  the  courante 
is  th.it  th.'  list  h.ir  of  each  i>art,  in  cf»ntn\'h".nii»n 
to  the  time  Hivmature,  is  in  6-4  time.  Tlii*  will 
be  aesn  dearly  by  an  extract  from  the  move' 
ment  quoted  above 


As  a  component  of  the  suite,  the  Courante 
foUowi  the  Allkmanox,  with  which  in  its  chap 
raster  it  Is  strongly  contrasted.  In  losing  its 
connection  with  the  danoe,  it  undo^ent  a  edicht 
modification :  whereas  in  its  earlier  shape  the  6  4 
rhythm  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  concluding 
bar  of  each  part,  courantes  are  fraqueotly  ts  be 
met  with  in  suitt's  wherein  the  two  rhythms  ire 
mixed  up,  and  soinutinie:?  even  where,  in  ^tec^ 
the  time  signatiire,  the  6-4  rhythm  predaoania 
thmiighout.  This  is  esfiecially  the  case  in  many 
of  those  by  Couperin.  The  endeavour  to  bring 
out  these  various  features  dearly  and  promi- 
nently, withoiit  injuring  the  flow  of  the  whc4«, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  polyphonic  etyle^  by 
wUeh  the  OniMnte  ii  eo  atamgly  lamusetwl 
with  the  Allmande.  Its  chief  points  may  be 
briefly  sumnwd  tip  thus — triple  time,  ]trevaieBoe 
<^  dotted  ihythma,  alteraatuna  of  3-a  and  6-4 
times,  and  polyphonic  treatment. 

(3)  The  Italian  oourante  (Countnte  IttUi- 
tnne),  called  also,  like  the  preceding,  simpij 
CorrmUe  or  Courante,  is  a  different  form,  quits 
independent  of  that  just  mentioned.  It  answen 
more  neariy  to  the  etymological  momiog  ci  its 
name^  oonsiating  chiefly  of  running  passsgM. 
This  oouranta  is  alik>  in  triple  time — n-ofvH.T 
3-8,  but  sometimes  3-4 — and  of  ra^iid  u;iu[»\ 
about  allegro^  or  allegro  anai.  It  is  thus,  like 
the  French  courante,  contrasted  with  the  alie- 
mande.   As  an  example  of  this  daas  may  be 
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draens  of  this  kind  of  courante  niay 
}»  fmmd'b  No.  5  of  Handel  s  'Fixvt  Set  of 
Levoni,'  and  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Baeli*i  'Suites 
tkn^UMesv'  thme  last  being  in  3  -4  time.  They 
are      fre<juent  in  Corelli'a  *  Violin  Sonatas.* 

(3)  One  more  Bpecies  of  courante  remains  to 
be  noticed,  wUdh  ii  founded  upon,  and  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  preceding  ones,  hut  with  the 
peculiarity  that  the  special  features  of  both — viz. 
ihe  IVndi  dumge  of  rhythm,  and  the  Italian 
runs— are  not  intmluced.  It  is  in  fact  a  hyl>riil 
posMSiiDg  little  in  common  with  the  other 
nifaliei,  except  that  it  b  in  triple  tiiii%  and 
emdrti  <>r  t  .v  o  partn,  each  repeated.  Must  of 
Hiiidsis  courantes  belong  to  this  class.  The 
wiMnwwememt  of  one,  from  his  '  Lessons,*  Bk.  i. 
No.  8,  will  show-  at  once  the  great  diffewnoe  be> 
twssn  (his  and  ftho  Eranfih  or  Italiaii  ooanmte. 


l^»':h,  on  the  other  hnw^,  rhiefly  n^c'^  the  first 
^uiJ  of  courante,  his  movements  more  resembling 
tbwe  of  Couperin  [K  P.J 

OOURTEVILLE,  Raphael,  was  one  of  the 
l"ttlenwn  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  reign  of 
CmHss  I.  He  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
resamed  his  place  in  the  chapel  on  its  re- 
<ttaUishment  in  1660,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1675. 
^  His  son  Raphael,  was  brought  up  as  a  cho- 
rister in  the  Chapel  RoyaL  As  a  oomposer  of 
•ongB  his  productions  abound  in  the  collections 
published  in  tlio  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century 
^  St  the  commencement  of  the  next,  His  first 
printed  work  was  '.Six  Sonatas  for  two  ViolinB,' 
ud  he  alM)  produced,  about  1685,  Sonata*  for 
two  Flutes.  In  1691  he  was  appofaited  the  fint 
or^anirt  of  St.  JarueH'n  chtirch,  Piccadilly,  for 
which  he  compoaed  the  psalm  tune  well  known 
by  the  name  'St.  JamesV  In  1696  lie  wm 
one  of  the  composerB  as»«x>iatod  with  Henry 
I'urcell  in  eettingtbe  third  part  of  D'Urfey  s 
*DoQ  Qvizoie.'  He  !■  eappoMd  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1735. 

His  son  IUphakl,  succeeded  his  father  as 
^fptSa^  ot  St.  James's  church.  He  was  a  poli- 
tical writer  of  aome  rarate  and  believed  to  be 
the  aathor  of  some  articles  in  '  The  Gazetteer,' 
»  paper  which  suoporUxl  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
'^'whiktnrtleH,  wnenoe  he  was  nicknatned  by 
the  oppodta  pwty,  'Coort-evil.'  H«  died  in 
'771. 

JoHx  CouBTxviLiB.  prabablf  tha  biotlMr  of 
%hael  the  elder,  waa  tfae  oompoaer  of  eerena 


songs  wUoh  lipi^aind  in  'Tlia  Tliaater  ofMnrfo^^ 
1685-87.  CW.H.H.) 

COURTOIS,  Jeak,  eminent  composer,  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  chapel- master 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cam  bray  in  1539  when 
CSharles  V  oassed  through  that  mf  on  hu  way  to 
Ghent,  and  composed  a  m(»tet  in  4  parts,  *  Venite 
populi  terrae,*  which  waa  performed  in  tlie  Ca- 
thedral. Eight  of  his  masses  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  one  in  the  lil»rary  at 
Cainbray.  Ue  com[HMe<i  many  motets,  puUlibhed 
in  the  following  collections,  'Fior  de*  Motetti' 
(Venice  1539);  ' Selectissimae  .  .  .  Canti  nee* 
(Aussburg  1540);  'Novum  et  insigne  opus  musi- 
cumy(Nnremlwiy  1537);  'LnierqaartaB :  XXIX 
muaicalea quatuor  etc.'  (Paris  1534);  'Psalinorum 
selectorum'  (Nuremberg  1539) ;  'Cantionee  sa- 
crae*  (Antwerp  1546) ;  and  m  3  Tola  of  moteta 
publiahed  at  Lyf)n8  (i 532-1538).  Hie  French 
songa  include  a  canon  and  two  songs  in  5  and  6 
parte  fai '  Chaneona  k  4, 5, 6,  et  8  parties,  de  ^ve>t 
auteura*  (Antwerp  1543-1550) ;  *Si  par  ftouffrir/ 
in  'Trente  chansons  .  .  .  k  4  parties'  (Paris); 
and  two  songs  in  '  Trente-cinq  Lvres  de  Chansons 
nouTellea'  (Fluia  i$$a-i$49),  [M.C.a] 

C0USSEMAKP:R,  Charles  Edmoxd  Hkkm 
DMf  a  distingui-'^hed  French  writer  on  the  history 
of  music,  born  at  Bailleul  (Nord),  April  19,  1805 
(not  1795).  His  fiunily  dates  fimn  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  had  for  many  generation.^  held  im- 
portant magisterial  posts  in  Bailleul ;  his  father, 
a ' juge  de  pais,*  destined  him  for  the  law ;  boi 
his  musical  aptitude  was  such  that  at  ten  he 
could  play  any  piece  upon  the  ^iano  at  sight. 
He  also  learned  the  vioun  and  Tiokmcello.  H« 
was  educated  at  the  Douai  '  Lycee,'  and  Ux)k 
lessons  in  harmonv  Irom  Moreau,  oiganist  of  St. 
Pierre.  In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Lefebvre.  The  recent  re» 
searches  of  Fi^tia  had  roused  a  general  interest  in 
the  history  of  music,  and  Coussemaker  s  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  that  direetion.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studieH  he  was  ajtpointwl  'j"ge'  suc- 
cessively at  Douai,  Bergues,  Hazebrouck,  Dun- 
kerqne,  and  Lille.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1876.  Ha 
was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut '  for  twenty  yeai% 
and  belonged  to  several  other  learned  sociutiei^ 
beridee  bemg  a  'clteralier*  of  tlw  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  onlcr  of  T.eopold  of  Belgium. 
His  works  are  'Memoire  sur  Uucbald,'  Ua, 
(1841);  'KotJoeesor  lesooUeotionsmnsioideede 
la  hibliothbque  de  Cambrai,'  etc.  (1S52) ;  '  His- 
toire  de  rhannonie  au  moyen  ^e'  (1853'); 
'TroitdumtsldrtQriques'  (1854) :  *Cliaats  popu. 
laires  des  Flamands '  ( 1 856) ;  '  (Jhants  liturgiquee 
de  Thomas  k  Kempis '  ( 1 856^ ;  '  Notice  sur  un  MS. 
musical  de  .  . .  S.  Did'  (1859);  'Drames  litnr> 
giques,'  etc.  ( 1S61 )  ;  « Messe  do  XIII*  sihcle^*  ata 
(1861);  'Scriptorum  de  musica  modii  aevi.  nova 
series'*  (1864-76,  4  vol.) ;  '  Les  hannoni»te«  des 
XII*  at  XIII*  sidles'  (1864) :  and  '  L'art  bar- 
monique  an  XII*  et  XIII*  Bieclex' ( 1865).  He 
has  also  edited  the  works  of  Adam  de  la  Halle 
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(Paris,  1873).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa« 
pr^jaring  a  ooDtiniwtiaii  of  bb '  Art  harmonique ' 
to  the  fourteenth  centory.  His  lesal  writirai 
are  goodf  especially  one  on  Flemish  law*  U 
early  life  he  composed  some  Tnnnnrn  aad  oUmt 
church  muiiic.  In  spite  i  f  cnnsiderahle  errors 
hla  works  form  a  itni^t  luipurtant  oontributiua 
to  thf  historv  of  miiHio.  [F.G.I 

COUSSER  or  KUSSER,  JouAirs  SiGi8MT!!fD, 
Bon  of  A  musician  at  Presburg ;  lx>m  there  1657, 
died  in  Dublin  1737.  He  studied  six  y«in  m 
Paris  under  Lulli,  and  on  his  rttum  to  Germany 
was  appointed  chapol master  at  Wolfenbfttt<.4, 
and  at  Stuttgart.  He  lived  at  Hialnirg  from 
11^593  to  1697,  conductin^^  the  performances  at  the 
opera,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  uf  the  finit  to 
intcodnM  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Germany.  Between  i7cx>  and  1705  ne  miule 
two  journeys  to  Italy  for  study.  fckx)n  after,  he 
tame  to  London,  and  in  17 10  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cathe<lral  of  Dublin,  of  which  he 
called  himtjclf  chiipel-inaster.  He  wa«  also  con- 
ductor of  the  King's  band  in  Ireland  uatil  Mb 
death.  His  published  works  comprise  the  operas 
•Erindo'  (1693)  'Poms,'  'P^Taiuus  and  Tldsbe' 
(1694%  'Sdpio  AfricanuB*  (1695),  and  'Jason* 
(1697),  all  performed  at  Hambui^;  'Apollon 
mjou^,'  six  operatic  overtures  and  airs;  an 
opera  '  Ariadne ' ;  and  '  Helioonische  Musenlust,* 
a  collection  of  airs  from  Ariane  (Nurembeig 
1700) ;  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
and  a  *6erMMKlo*  te  tfao  Kbigs  birthday 
(17*4).  [M.CC] 

OOVENT  GABDEN  THEATRE,  opened 
Dee.  7,  1731,  trndor  tte  managiomeat  of  Bhsh, 
who  inovo  l  th.  TP  w  ith  all  his  company  from  the 
theatre  be  had  previously  directed  in  Lincoln's 
Ian;  bumed  on  tiw  ni^t  of  Sept.  19,  1808; 
now  theatre  of-nfil  |it.  i^,  t^^C')  ;  converted 
into  an  opera-house  12^47;  burnt  down  1856; 
twinstrueted  and  opened  ogfcto  se  on  opera-honse 
Though  licensed  for  the  performance  of 
iim  iughw  class  of  dramatic  works,  to  which  the 
namo  of  'lagitimato*  ia  given,  Cbv^t  Garden 
Theatre  has  b<>en  tlie  sceneof  all  kindsof  theatrical 
representations  ;  and  two  yean  after  the  first 
opening  of  tbe  tiieatn^  in  1734,  we  find  the  Inll 
for  March  1 1  announcing  '  a  c^jmedy  called  The 
Way  of  the  World,  bv  the  late  Mr.  Concreve, 
with  entertainments  of  dancing,  partioulan j  the 
Scottish  dance,  hy  Mr. Glover  and  Mrs.  T^aguerre, 
Mr.  Le  Sac  and  Miss  Bostua,  Mr.  de  la  Gardt;  and 
Mia.  Ogden ;  with  a  new  dance  called  Pigma- 
lion,  performed  by  Mr.  Mult'-r  aiid  Mile.  Sallt-.' 
'No  servantSi'  it  is  stated,  m  a  notitication  at 
the  end  of  the  pngmume,  '  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  plaf'MS  on  the  ft.-iiif .'  '^fWo.  Sall^  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  produced  the  first  complete 
ftolbf  4f (Mfisn  over  repreeented  on  the  atage. 
She  at  fhe  same  time  introduced  important 
reforms  bi  theatrical  costume.  [See  Ballbt.I 
The  chief  oomposer  of  eminence  connected  with 
the  t);(  .it™  was  Sir  Henrj'  Hi:  hop,  \vh'>  between 
j8io  and  1824  produced  hi  l  -  vnt  (TiLnien  no 
less  than  fifty  musical  woi  k-^  of  ^.n-iMn^  kinds, 
Ini^JiiiMiy  *(3tQj  '^^n-ring^*  '  Xho  MiUct  and 


his  Men,'  'The  Slave,'  and  'Clari*  besides  adap- 
tations of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Serillo.'  MoaarTs 
'Marriageof  Figaro,'  anirl  other  rflphmt^^l  <.j>eras. 
*Der  Freischiita,'  scnm  after  its  prwluction  in 
Germany,  was  brought  out  in  an  English  Tersion 
lH)th  at  Covent  Garil<  n  and  at  Drury  I^ne 
(1S24).    So  great  was  its  success  that  Weber 
was  reqnestea  to  ompose  for  Covent  Oardea 
an  pntirely  new  cpecn.    'Oberon/  the  work  in 
question,  was  bro^;!fat  out  in  1826  (April  ia\ 
when,  though  mneh  admired,  it  £siled  to  achieve 
surh  popularity  as  *  Dcr  Fr-iM  hfit/,'  h:i<]  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  U  bLier  was  much  atfected 
by  the  coolness  with  which  'Oberon*  was  received. 
An  excel If-nt  French  critic,  the  late  M.  Scudo, 
wntiug  on  this  subject  in  the  'iievue  dea  Deux 
Mondes,*  records  the  fact  that  'Oberon'  was  very 
fliirre'.^fiil  on  its  first  production  at  Cuvent  r^an^en, 
and  mids  that  it  was  'received  with  enthusiasni 
by  those  who  were  able  to  oomprafaend  it.*  An 
^Iglish  musical  journal,  the  '  llannnnicnn  '  p  ih 
lished  a  remarkable  article  on '  Uberon,  in  w  hich, 
njjp*  M.  Scado,  '  all  the  beaniiea  of  the  score  w  ere 
brought  out  with  great  taste.    It  is  impossible,* 
he  continue  '  to  quote  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  literatnre  or  in  the  arte  wheoe  nmrlt  vraa 
entirely  ovfrli-wilv-rd  h\-  hi?  cortamporarie<i.  As 
for  the  death  of  Wuber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fatigna^  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  all, 
by  an  organic  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  years.'  Nevertheless  the  enthuidaam  exhibited 
by  the  public  at  the  first  performance  of  *  Oberao* 
was  not  maintained  at  the  following  reprrsn  ta.- 
tions.   The  masterpiece  of  the  Gremiau  cuupoeer 
exi>erieuced  much  the  same  ISite  as  '  Goillaimie 
Teir  in  Paris.    In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
on  the  veiy  first  night  of  performance,  Weber 
savs, '  My  dear  Lina,  Thanks  to  God  and  to  Uo 
all  powerful  will  I  obtained  this  evening  *hn 
greatest  success  of  my  life.    The  emoti(m  pro- 
duced hy  HiK  }i  a  triumph  is  more  than  I  oaa 
describe.   To  God  alone  belonp?  the  glory.  ^\Tien 
I  entered  the  orcbestra»  the  house,  crammed  to 
the  roof,  burst  into  a  fiensy  of  applaaee.  Hate 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  air.  Tbe 
overture  had  to  be  executed  twioe^  as  had  also 
■evenl  pieces  in  the  opera  itself.   At  the  end  of 
the  representation  I  wa?  called  on  to  the  stago 
by  the  enthuniastic  acclarnatioos  of  the  public; 
an  honour  which  no  compoesr  liad  ever  beleoo 
obtained  in  England.    All  went  eaunUouUyi  ttlld 
every  one  around  me  was  happy.* 

BoliPeeB  i8a6  and  46  operas  and  munoal  dn^ 
mas  were  fro?n  time  to  time  played  at  Corent 
Garden.  But  it  was  not  until  46  that  the  thmtre 
was  turned  permanently  into  an  opera-house; 
when,  with  the  interior  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Aibauo,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus,  '  for  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
lyric  drama  than  has  yet  been  att;iiiiL  I  in  this 
country,'  The  director  was  Mr.  Frixienck  lieale 
(of  the  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  &,  Co.),  with 
whom  was  aasix;iated  Signor  Persiani.  huhband 
of  the  eminent  ]>riiua  donna  of  that  name,  and 
others.  The  musical  conductor  waa  Stettnv 
bir  Michael,  Goata.  In  the  oontpai^  weie  in- 
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doded  Mailarne  Grisi  and  {^'''jytf^r  Mario,  who 
with  Signor  Custa  and  nearly  all  the  mtsmbtira 
of  his  orchestra  had  suddenly  left  Her  Majesty's 
Tlieatre  for  the  now  enteqirise,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Mine.  Purdiimi,  Signor  Tarn* 
iMBBi,  Signor  Bonooni,  and  MUo.  AUxmi,  who, 
on  the  opening  night — April  6,  47 — sang  (as 
Arsace  in  '  S^^'iniramide')  for  the  tiTBt  tiiuo  on 
tLii$  iri  1'  (  f  the  Alps.  The  matiagement  of  the 
Koyal  Italian  Opera,  as  the  new  tnnsical  theatre 
was  called,  pasi^  after  a  uhort  time  into  the 
IuhmIi  of  Mr.  Dektield,  who  was  aid«d  by  Mr. 
Oye;  and  since  Mr  Delafield's  bankruptcy  the 
establiiiiimeDt  has  Ix^-en  carried  on  solely  by  Mr. 
Gj»<i85i),  who,  when  the  theatn  burned 
down  in  1^56,  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense  fnnii 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  iiarry,  li,A.  The 
oelebratwl  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  made 
her  d.'lmt  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  1862, 
when  she  sang  fur  the  tirst  time  uu  the  board:! 
of  a  European  theatre.  Mile.  Luooa  and  Mile. 
AJbani,  Signcri  Tfimberlik  and  Gra/iani,  may 
be  uientiuned  amuug  other  artiattM  of  Euro^tcau 
ftiM  who  hav*  nppmnd  «t  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  For  some  down  years  (between  1840 
and  1855)  M.  J  ulli on  directed  promenade  cijnoerts 
at  this  theatre ;  and  from  ^aab  to  time,  during 
the  winter  nj<jnth8,  |)erfonnances  of  Eni^'rnh  opera 
have  beta  ^pven  at  ( 'ovent  Uarden.  Thus  ijalfe's 
'Rom  of  Cjiatille,'  *  Satanella,'  and  '  ^Vrmourer 
of  Nantes,'  Wallace's  '  Lurline,'  and  Benedict's 
'Lily  of  Killarney/  were  produced  here  under 
the  management  of  HIm  homm  Vyne  and  .Mr. 
William  Harrison.  [H  S  K.j 

CO  WEN,  Frkdxbio  Htmbx,  bom  Jan.  ay, 
1853,  at  Kingstoai,  Jatmucs,  exhflrftad  early  an 

extraordinary  love  of  nuiaic,  was  brotij,'ht  to 
Rngiaxwi  br  his  parents  when  four  years  old.  and 
jnnA  under  tiw  tdtlon  of  Sir  J.  BeoeiUot  Mid 
Sir  J.  Gois,  whose  pupil  he  rumained  until  the 
winter  of  1865.  He  then  studied  1^  the  con- 
Mmtotiw  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin*  returning  to 
London  in  T-'i'i'^  Anmn^'st  his  early  work'n  are 
su  operetta  entitled  'Uaribaldi,'  a  fantasie- 
tOMta,  ft  trio,  quartet,  piaaoforle  ooneerlo,  and 
a  S3rmphony  in  C  minor.  He  has  also  written 
a  cantata,  'The  Rose  MMden'  (1870);  the 
iMideatal  nnrie  to  SehiUer^e  '  Maid  of  Orleans* 
(I87I^;  a  festival  Mv  .,ture  for  Norwich  (i87.>); 
^The  Corsair,'  a  cantata  oomposed  for  the  liir- 
whgham  Weii3MU  1876,  and  a  symphony  in  F 

KUkjor.   On  Nov.  22,  1S76,  his  opera  of  '  Pauline' 
broi^t  out  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the 
Lfeeom  Thentn  with  STMt  enooese.  Mr.Gowen 
is  algo  the  oompcaer  of  many  populair  adoga. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  tri  iniviretta.  A  musical 
f»t06,  altered  from  Madi»uii  Morton's  '  iiox  and 
Cox'  by  F.  C.  Bnmand,  mosie  bj  A.  SvUiwi. 
I*rodaced  at  the  Adelphi,  May  II,  1867. 

CRAMER,  a  fnniily  of  German  municians,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jao^b  C'uamku,  bom  at 
Bschaa  in  Silesia  1 705,  flutist  in  Uie  then  cele- 
brated band  at  Mannheim,  where  h©  died  in 
1770.  Of  his  sons.  Johahk,  bom  at  Mannheim 
«I743«  ^  dranner  ia  tlw  MOV*  tend  ■!  MvBifllv 


'  and  WrtnELM,  Ixim  at  Mannheim  1745,  made 
I  himself  a  cxmiiidcrablo  rcputAtiun  as  a  viuliuiiit 
and  lander.   He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Stamiti^ 
sen.,  and  of  Cannabich,  and  when  still  very 
young  gave   evidence   of  unusually  bnlitant 
abilities.   His  contemporaries  declared  that  his 
playing  united  the  facility  of  LoUi  with  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.     At  i6  he  was 
admitted  into  the  band  at  Mannhelniy  bat  left 
it  after  his  father's  death  for  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  1772,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  creditable  portion.   Hie  fini  appear- 
anee  was  ^larch  22,  1773.     He  was  appointe<l 
head  of  the  king's  band,  and  leiMier  at  the  Opera 
and  Pantheon,  the  Antient  Conoertl^  nnd  the  Pro- 
fiiSiiional  Concerts.    He  was  famous  as  the  leafier 
of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  W'etstuiiniiter  Ablxjy 
in  1784  and  87.    His  Ust  appennnoe  was  at 
the  Gloucestf»r  Festival  in  1799.  and  lie  died 
J  in  Loudon  Oct,  5  of  that  or  the  next  year. 
As  a  solo  player  he  was  for  a  time  considered 
U-)  Vh?  without  ^  rival  in  En:,dand  till  superseded 
by  Salojuon  and  S  lutti*   He  published  eight  con- 
certos (for  the  meet  part  in  Paris),  several  eokn 
and  trios,  but  they  are  of  no  value.  Of  his  sons  are 
known,  Fli.v.NZ.  born  1 772,  a  violinist  of  re- 
pute in  London,  died  1 848  ;  Cabl,  bom  1 780,  a 
good  pianist  and  v.alucHi  tc-wher ;  and  finally, 
Johann  Baitist,  the  Ixjst  known  of  the  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  nod  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal f  :ri  Icr^  of  the  modem  pianoforte  school, 
born  at  Mannheim  Feb.  J4,  1771.    He  was  but 
a  year  old  when  his  father  settled  in  London, 
and  it  waj*  there  that  he  livetl  an<I  worked  for 
the  greatest  part  uf  his  Ufe.    To  his  father's  in- 
struction on  the  vidin  and  iu  the  elements 
of  the  theiiry  of  mtisie,  pianoforte  playing  was 
added,  and  for  this  the  boy  uianifested  the  most 
decided  pmfwenoe  Mid  unmistakable  talent.  His 
t<'acher^  wpr«  a  certain  Benser,  Schroeter,  and 
above  all.  Muzio  Clementi,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  yean  till  dementi's  departure  in  1774. 
His  mind  and  ta^to  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Svarlatti,  H&ydu,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  menne 
Iw  obtaiiied  that  muncnl  depth  and  solidity  so 
conspictiotis  in  his  numerous  works,   Cramer  was 
iu  the  xuain  B«lf-«lucated  in  theory  and  compo- 
sition.   He  had,  it  is  true,  a  course  of  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  from  (\  F.  Abel  in  17S5,  but  his 
knowledge  was  cLi*  tiv  sc<]uired  through  his  own 
study  of  Kimbcrger  and  Marpurg.    From  1 78S 
Cramer  undertook  professional  tours  on  the  con- 
tiuuut,  and  in  the  intervals  lived  in  London, 
enjoying  a  world  wide  reputation  as  pianist  and 
teacher.    In  1   iS  ho  established  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.,  music-publiahers,  which,  besides 
bringing  out  his  own  compositions,  was  specially 
euipioyrd  in  publishing  the  older  classical  works. 
Aft«jr  a  reaid-  noe  of  some  years  in  Paris  he  re- 
tumed  in  1845  to  London,  and  parsed  the  nwt 
of  his  life  in  retirement.    He  lived  to  play  a 
duet  with  Liszt  in  London,  and  died  April  16, 
1H58.    There  are  references  to  him  in  Beetho- 
ven's li  tters  of  June  !,  1815,  and  March  5,  1818. 
and  frequent  notices  in  Moecheles's  Life.  Baea 
hM  lift  M  veooid  0X&6am,  p,  99\,H^  Join 
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Crmmer  was  the  only  player  of  his  lima  of 
Per  thr  ven  had  soy  opioioai-^' aU  the  rest  went 
tur  nothing.'  [A.  M.] 

J.  B.  Cramer*B  playing  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonishingly  even  cultivation  of  the  two  hands, 
which  enublrt!  him,  while  playing  legato,  to  give 
an  mtirely  di^imct  character  to  tlohd  iunef 
parts,  and  thus  attain  a  wmariraMe  posAotioA 
of  execution.  Ho  was  noted  among  liif^  con- 
temponunes  for  his  expressive  touch  in  auagio, 
and  In  thi%  Md  fal  facility  for  pUying  at  sight, 
lie  was  able  when  in  Paris  to  hold  his  own 
gainst  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
Wm  fanpTOfualiotui  w«ra  Ibr  the  moat  part  in 

a  style  too  artistic  anrl  invi  lvfHi  for  general 
appreciation.  Cramer's  mechaoiitm  ezhiliita  the 
dwvdo|mient  between  CStanienti  and  Hnmmel, 
and  18  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Miwcheles 
and  Kalkbrenner  which  fdlowed  ii,  by  the  £Act 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  eultinHtion  of  moiic 
in  genoal  than  at  the  li.  |  lay  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  inBtrurnctit.  All  his  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which 
would  |daoa  them  in  the  same  rank  with  those 
of  Hummel,  had  bin  invention  been  greater 
and  more  fluent ;  but  aa  it  is,  the  artistic  stylu, 
and  the  interesting  hannony,  ate  ooimterfaalanced 
by  a  certrtiu  dryness  and  poverty  of  expression 
in  the  meiod;^.  It  is  true  that  aniuug  his 
many  oompoatioiia  for  {uanofivto  there  are 
several  which  undeniably  possess  nnisi(  d  vital- 
ity,  and  in  particular  his  J  ooncertue  deserve 
to  be  oocaaionally  brought  fbrward ;  bnt»  speak- 
iag  generally,  his  wi  rk^  ^105  souatas,  i  quartet 
Jbr  pianofortfl^  i  quinteti  Mid  oountlese  vari- 
ations,  rondos,  fimtarfiw,  etc.)  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  one  sphere  of  composition  alone 
Cramer  has  left  a  conspicuous  and  abiding 
memorial  of  his  powers.  His  representative 
work,  *84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  4a  each,'  is 
of  classical  value  for  it«  intiniat-e  mtnl)in;vtion  of 
significant  muiiicAlide^'*,  witii  tlics  luuat  iui^tructivc 
nUKhanical  passages.  No  similar  work  except 
Clemeuii's  'Gradun  ad  Parniw^^um*  has  been  so 
long  or  Ik)  widely  used,  and  there  are  probably 
few  pianists  who  have  not  studied  it  witn 
prntit.  It  fornig  the  fifth  jjart  of  Cramers 
'dnme  practische  Pianoforte-iSchule'  (Schuberth, 
Leipsio),  and  has  appeared  in  numerous  separate 
editions.  Of  those  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  ^ition  of  fireitkopf  Jt  Uartei,  of  which 
the  leoottd  part  appeared  in  itf  10 ;  next  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  hutt  that  was  revised  by  Cnmier 
himself,  viz.  the  original  English  edition  of  Cramer 
dt  Co.,  which  contained,  as  op.  81,  '16  nottvelles 
£tud«e,'  making  in  all  100 ;  and  finally  an  edi- 
tion without  the  additional  Nos.,  revised  b}' 
Cuccius,  aud  publinhed  a  tew  years  later  than 
that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf  ^t,  HiMel.  A 
selection  of  '50  Etudes/  edited  by  von  Pjiilow 
vAibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to  teachcni 
from  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it,  though, 
uu  the  otlii  r  1,  it  contains  a  number  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifia- 
ble^ the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the 
•itiidiMMidmodifiedthAfiBganiiif  of  thcmnll  to 


dm  odgendes  of  Iho  modtm  hqlMNii 

The  alxive  edition  in  100  numbers  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  '  Schule  der  Gehiiifigkeit' 
(op.  100),  also  ocHDtdning  100  daily  studies,  tad 
whicli  f  irms  thr  sr-mnd  part  i''f  the  *Grv,w>*  Piaat- 
fbrte  ^huie,*  and  should  be  used  aa  a  prepantioa 
for  the  great  *  ifttades.* 

If  it  is  asked,  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and 
what  does  he  re|)rasent  to  us  T  the  answer  wasllj 
retained  Is  that  he  waabon  after  Clenaod  nn 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  fontis  the  link 
between  those  two  great  players  and  writen  U* 
their  instrtmient.  But  no  pianist  with  his  vn» 
open  would  ooodttit  hiVMlf  to  such  a  sUtemcot, 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  sad 
death,  aud  leaves  out  of  s'ght  every  spiritual  coD" 
nection,  every  indication  of  mental  pateniit;  sai 
relation  liip.  The  truth  is  that  Cramer  dx*  not 
surpaiMi  Clementi  as  regards  the  technical  umi- 
ment  of  the  piMioforte^  but  stops  eonadsniMy 
shL'rt  of  him :  Cramer's  best  sonat.^  are  M 
much  more  tame  and  timid  than  dementi's  best, 
as  hb  moot  valuable  are  tenhnioiliy  ssner 
and  less  daring  than  the  chefs-d'oeuvrea  of  de- 
menti's Gradus.  Spiritually*  thoog^  not  jnecbsr 
nicull y,  Cramer  ooeupiee  a  fidd  of  hie  owa,tiAicl 
all  p  anitits  respect.  Many  of  his  I'tud^  sn 
poems.  like  Mendelssohn's  SSongs  without  «<wda 
But  in  his  eonatas,  etc.,  he  movee  in  a  iiaUhMI 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mosart. 
The  name  'J.  B.  Cramer'  really  signifies  CrsJMCt 
fctudea — let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  As 
hundred  he  has  published.  TheM  oartamly  an 
good  music  —  a  f^'w.  i>«rliaj>8  a  df)ien,  eves 
beautitul  mu4c,  and  always  very  good  practice. 
But  pitted  against  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the  hundred 
nunilRTS  of  Clenienti'h  Gradun,  which  are  c-jually 
good  music  and  decidedly  better  practice,  thtr 
■ink  inetrieraUy. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  iltik'i 
from  the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  piau> 
and  broad  high-road  does  not  neciewerily  toecfc 
uiwn  Cramer.  It  Btretcl>es  from  Cltuicnti  t; 
Beethoven  on  the  one  aide,  from  Mozart  to 
md  on  the  other;  from  Mocart  vtd  Hmmlt 
and  Clementi  vid  Field,  to  Chopin;  and 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin  anil  Beethoven,  to  Li«*- 
Cramer,  like  Moscbek-s  after  him,  thouj^h  Dotc^ 
the  first  authority,  must  be  conhidered  one  of  tl» 
fath'  TH  of  the  chui  li  f  piauoturte  playing,  s*^ 
wurtxiy  ui  cuusuitatum  at  all  timee. 

CBAMBR  ft  CO.  This  eminent  masic|Mh- 
lishing  house  began  business  in  the  year  18:4  is 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cnuner'a  popularity  aud  ii^uenoe  soon  dtsv 
around  him  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  proiaitt^ 
of  the  day,  who  witli  his  own  pupil;*  mslwl 
a  hurgu  circulation  for  the  pianoforte  workjof  il* 
firm.  The  catalogue  of  puUleations  contiii»^ 
on  the  increase  until,  in  the  year  1830,  the  fira 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  plates  belon|pc| 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  wbi<dk  eontatned  > 
considerable  portion  of  the  w-rks  of  r>u*>c-'-- 
Clemratiy  Haydn,  Hen,  HunuutU,  Mosaft,  tt^ 
Steibelt,  beMa  a  few  of  Beethoven  awl  Ms*- 
ivith  Hnniiil*a 
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•olfw  Mid  dut:t'3,  nirinr  of  the  popular  songs  of 
C.  UozB,  the  openM  'Uberon'  and  '  Freiachats.* 
lha  ai«lorio  of  *PkIwtiiM'  bj  Dr.  <2roleli,  ftnd 
»  lan^  number  of  Italian  songs  and  diieta 
bj  Gatrattd,  Jlejrerbeery  Mozart.  Pacini,  Paer, 
uemm,  Vaenj,  and  otbean.  thva  giving  the 
b'-use  a  \rery  strong  position  in  the  music  tra<le. 
Upon  tliis  followed  the  En^^liBh  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict,  and  Bomett.  the  glees  of  Honley  an<l 
Caloutt,  the  songs  of  Xeukomin,  pianoforte  works 
of  Dohler,  Mrtscheles,  ThaUx'rg,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  etc.  iU?twton  1830  and  40  Mr.  Cramer 
VM  much  abroad,  and  fa  1843  Mr.  Addison  re- 
tin-.!  fr«in  the  business  and  was  succeeded  by 
^r.  VV.  Chappoll,  when  the  firm  became  Cramer, 
B«ie,  and  CfaappelL  In  1845  Vincent  Wallace 
ri?tarn«>l  from  America,  and  Cramer  &  Co. 
M^ured  his  '  Maritana,'  publishing  also,  as  ycaxs 
wrat  on,  hit  qtiuv  tueeeeaftJ  iPOfka.  In  1861 
Mr.  Chappell  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  ima  by  Mr.  Geoise  Wood.  Mr.  Beale 
dying  in  1863  the  whMe  of  the  huniMH  fell 
hil'}  the  h.inds  of  Mr.  Wooil,  who  still  t-arries 
it  on  iritb  j^reat  aucoess,  giving,  however,  mure 
steatioo  to  pianoliDite  mairafioturing  than  to 
publitihing,  having  introduced  and  very  ex- 
tensively carried  out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying 
piuiofortes  on  a  hinng  system,  which  ieeaw 
tB  bave  beooBM  my  geund.  [C.H.P.] 

CRAKG  ft  HANCOCK,  etgail builders.  John 

Cranj,  n  Devonshire  mrfn.  gettled  in  London  and 
brcaine  a  partucr  witn  Hancock,  a  good  voicer 
of  TviAa.  The  latter  uided  new  reeds  to  many 
f'f  Fathrr  Smith's  organs.  Crang  altered  the  old 
echoes  into  swells  in  many  oigaus^  as  at  St.  PauTri 
Citfaednl,  St.  Peter'a,  ComhiU,  etc  There 
appear  to  h;ue  been  two  Hancocks,  John  and 
J  sines,  probably  brothen;  both  are  mentioned 
hk  the  eiintaMst  fbr  an  orgaa  at  Chdmaftrd  in 
1772.  John  ib\d  in  1  792,  and  James  was  living 
ia  1820,  and  probably  later.  Crang  appears  to 
htvsglnni  bii  mow  to  GRMog  HMioock,  a  piano- 
Aatemkm.  [Y.dcP.] 

CREATION,  THE.  Haydn's  first  oratorio, 
sritten  at  tho  sngtreption  of  Salomon.  The 
hoak  of  wordM  whb  Belecttjd — origimdly  for  Han- 
d6l<->fnm  Genesis  and  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
lidley  or  Liddell,  an<l  tranflatt^l  into  German,  as 
'I>ie  Scbupfung,'  with  modihcationa,  by  Barun 
nnSvieten.  The  musio  occupied  Haydn  from 
i*^''  to  April  1 798,  and  was  produced  by  a  body 
of  Dilettanti  at  the  Schwartzenbeig  Palace, 
Vienna,  April  ag,  1798.  500  dacata  were  mib- 
scribed  f<  r  Ifaydn.  In  1800  it  wna  pub- 
l^ed  in  scun>  at  Vienna  with  German  and 
£ngUsh  wordi^  the  latter  re<4nuia]at6d  Inr  Van 
Swieten;  510  copies  were  uubRcribed  lor,  of 
which  nearly  h*u  were  for  Kngland.  It  was 
fint  neHbrnwd  in  Loadon  »t  Covent  Oarden, 
^Imh  28,  1800,  and  in  Paris  Dec.  34,  1800, 
Napoleon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 

the  Rue  Xicaise.  A  great  performance  by  the 
£>wtie  K'xiety  as  before  took  plaoe  at  the  Univer- 
iBtyHall,  Vienna,  en  \f;tn'h  ^7,  i^o>!,  in  Hnv'hi'-^ 
.  ^Kw&ot^  ayear  axid  iwu  uioutiis  beiuxe  liis  duatii. 
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Ita  popularity  in  England  dates  from  March  17, 
1813,  and  r^kched  its  climax  some  20  years 
ago. 

CREDO  is  the  first  woid  of  the  Nioene  Creed 
in  Ijatin,  and  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  lu  muHiuiaus  by  reason  of  the  magnificent 
musio  to  which  it  has  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Romim  CliMreh  in 
the  Service  of  the  Mass.  The  tradiuouui  figure 
to  which  tho  fint  MBteaco  hi  given  oot  bj  tho 
prieotis 

.4J-  — .  m—m — ■ 
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CSs>4»  la   a  •MM   D»  •  on 

and  upon  this  Bach  developed  the  stupendous 
contrapuntal  chorm  to  thoce  words  in  his  B 
minor  Mass.  [C.  H.  H.  P.} 

CRBBD.  ThcfOWolhfoeQrMdtfaiiiaoin tho 

Be rv iced  of  the  English  church — the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Nioene,  Mid  that  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Athaiuudue. 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  most  ancient,  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
timet.  It  is  foimd  in  the  aiioient  broTiMiee  of  llw 
churches  of  England,  such  ss  those  of  Sarum  and 
York,  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  now  occu- 
pies. In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  to  bo  laid  or  tung  like  the  other 
creeds,  but  in  later  reviKions  the  word  'sung' has 
been  removed  and  it  hirn  Uicome  the  custom  only 
to  intone  it,  and  in  sf>me  churchea  tho  intonation 
is  supported  by  hannoiiifa  on  the  organ,  but  it  has 
not  been  definitely  set  to  music  lor  Eiigliuh  use. 

The  Niceue  Greed  ia  dbtinguished  in  the  Eng* 
lish  church  by  an  exten.sive  muhical  treiitTticnt. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  came  into  uue 
in  tho  ancient  Engliah  offioee.  It  ia  in  the  bre* 
viuries  of  Sarum.  Vork  and  Hereford,  fnr  use  on 
feasts  and  solemn  occasions.  It  was  look^  upon 
to  WHiio  extent  aa  a  hymn,  whenoe  ita  univenal 
musical  treatment.  M  arbeck's  netting  of  it  in  the 
'  Book  of  Common  Praier  noted '  of  155a  for  tho 
nio  of  tho  Bogliah  refbnned  ehnroh  foUowt  the 
Roman  oiiginais  much  less  olosdy  than  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  his  setting  of  thti  service,  and 
is  consequently  much  more  free  and  melodioos. 
TiUia's  setting  of  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Gregorian  I>*»-<nnt«  of  the  creed  in  th'?  <le 
.:Vngeiis.  i'  urUier  settings  of  it  both  uik  ;eut.  and 
modem  aro  aKtremoly  numerous.  Among  the 
ancient  ones  may  be  mentioned  settings  by  liinl 
^in  6  partH),  Warranty  Gibbons,  Child,  Aldriub, 
Blow,  Forodl.  Bogen  and  Bovin.  Attempts  haro 
been  uwlv  with  very  fair  success  to  adapt  it  to  a 
kind  of  free  chant  form,  which  renders  it  more 
aviulnblo  for  mudeal  performance  by  pariah  choirt 
and  general  congregatiouH. 

The  Athanawian  Creed,  as  it  is  now  called, 
waa  fbnneriy  known  very  generally  ao  tho  Pialni 
•Quicunqut!  vult' — the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  was  sung  at  Prime  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psatan  has  continued  in  tho  Boman  church  to 
'  the  jire^etit  flny,  it  li  iti'jr  pointed  and  di^i^h^l 
j  iixui  yiuikj^r&^hi  uIimi  the  tuanuer  of  psahuti,  aud 
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answering  in  its  construction  to  the  ]  rinrlploa  of 
Ancient  Hebrew  poetrj.  The  cii&ut  mont.  com- 
monly  used  is  a  very  Bimpto  om  by  TUli*  (Me 
P'  337  There  have  been  mnny  othera  spe- 
dally  written  for  it  both  in  aacient  and  modern 
Ham.  ItliMiiewbeeiioaatoniaiytoadAut^^ 
Biore  elaTxiratfi  fonnt  of  composition.  [C.H.B.Pt} 

CREMONA,  a  considerable  town  in  L^m- 
bardy,  on  the  river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two 
oentoiiM,  ihwa  *boiit  1550  to  1750,  tlw  taat  of 
the  famous  Cremona  school  of  %-io1in-niakers. 
The  shape  and  coostniction  ot  ttte  violin,  and 
tho  othw  inatrcnneato  bdongin:,'  to  the  tribe,  hmr- 
in^  been  finally  Bettletl  by  the  f,Tefit  niakcrH  of 
Breioia»  Gaspar  de  Salo  and  Paolo  Maggini  (see 
thow  munea),  it  waa  at  Openona  that  the  laat 
step  in  the  ut  of  violin-making  was  made,  which 
led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which  no 
further  progresui  has  yet  been  pocsible  or  perhape 
desirable.  The  numerous  maKen^  of  the  Amati 
family  (see  that  nnmel  chronologically  liLjicl  the 
list  of  the  masters  of  Cremona  :  Antomo  Stradi- 
vari and  Josef  Guamerius  (see  those  namea)  are 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  their  instruments  have 
never  been  rival l&d.  The  names  of  Andreaa, 
Petrus,  and  Josef  Guamerius  (brother  of  An- 
drea.s\  Carlo  Bergonzi,  Cuadau:nini,  Montag^ana, 
Kugj^eri,  Storione,  and  Testore  (see  all  these 
BBtms)  coake  u]>  the  list  of  the  nuwten  of  this 
achiMil,  whose  violins  are  «till  hit^hly  valued. 

The  term '  a  Cremona,'  or '  a  Uremoneee  violin' 
ii  often  laoarreetl}  med  tm  an  old  Italian  inatru- 
.nent  of  any  ma1<e 

'Cremona.'  as  applied  to  an  organ  stop,  is  a 
piaie  ignorant  oun-uption  of 'Krmnhom.'  (P.B.] 

CREQUIIJM>N  or  CBECgUlLLON,  one  of 
the  iDost  distiiigui.-hod  mu^cians  of  the  Nether- 
land  school  in  the  jjeriod  between  that  of  Josquin 
dea  Prte  and  that  of  Laaeus  and  Palestrina 
(1520-1560).  He  was  attached  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  at  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  even  more  numerous  than  Hiohq  of 
his  contemporariei  Clemens  non  Papa  and  Qoai> 
ber^  Tliii  ma.«5«e9.  motets  and  chansnns  n]>|««'/ir 
in  ail  the  great  oollectiuus  printed  at,  Lou  vain 
and  Antwop  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  sonie  of  hi3  wcrkg  were  j)riuted  in 
1544  (i.e.  prob;*bly  lu  hu  iile  time)  at  Venice 
lij  Gaidanob  [J.  E.  B.  B.] 

CBBSGENDO^fnenaalng,  I.o.  in  loudnew. 

One  of  the  most  imporUmt  cflectw  in  niuBic.  It  is 
.expressed  by  crew,  and  by  the  sign  Some- 
timee  the  word  ia  expanded — cn$.  .,em...do 
— 1<»  cover  the  whole  sjiace  affected.  A.s  with  so 
many  other  thin^  now  famiiiar,  Beethoven  was 
pnM^kally  the  inTentor  of  the  crescendo.  In 
the  woi  kb  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  such  sym- 
phonies aa  the  G  minor  and  'Jupiter'  of  Mo^tart, 
it  ia  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Among  the  luost 
funoue  instances  in  Beethoven  are  that  in  the 
•  working  out '  (after  the  double  bar)  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  lib  (N'o.  4).  Thia 
immortal  passage,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
Wnber,  I't-i^'ina  in  the  strings  and  drum  ppp, 
fioxd  coutmuos  so  for     bars ;  then  a  shade  loudei^ 


pp.  for  31  bars ;  and  then  a  crescendo  of  8  ban 
with  the  eauie  instruments,  ending  in  the  repnw 
of  the  subject  foHiuimo,  and  with  foil  ORMn. 

Anotheo*  irr  tnn  on  a  still  mure  extended 
scale,  ia  in  the  coda  to  the  lai^  movsoMt «( 
Sdittbert'a  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9),  whcM  ^ 
of'Ciation  is  divided  into  distinct  tteps— fiist  8 
ban  pppi  then  34  bars  pp ;  then  la  bsn  p; 
then  x6  har  oreienido  to  vif;  then  la  han  (MI> 
eencb  to  / ;  then  a  crescendo  of  8  bars  to  fffii 
and  lastly  a  final  advance     36  more  tofff, 

A  short  erescendoof  lemarlcable  effect  isfearf 
in  the  Finale  to  8cliumann*a  B   -a  %^ 
minor  Symphony.  ^r^-^    ^  ~ 

In  the  overtures  of  Spontini  »7 
and  BoBsini  the  crescendo  is 
entf^loy^i,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  figure, 
in  a  maimer  at  once  so  effective,  so  characterirttc. 
and  so  familiar,  Unit  ii  isoiily  neoesiaty  to  alludt 
to  it  here.  [G  ] 

CRESCENTINI,  GraoLAMO.  a  very  oelebwt«d 
Italian  sopranist,  who  was  bom  in  1766  it 
Urbadiai  near  Urbino.    At  die  age  of  ten.  be 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  was  afterwdrdfc 
placed  with  Gibelli,  to  leiirn  fein^ng.  PoiM««d 
of  a  beautiful  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and  a  perfert 
method  of  vocalisation,  he  ma<le  his  di1>at  a- 
Kome  in  X  7S3.   He  then  obtained  an  engageune&i 
aa  primo  uomo  at  Legfaom,  where  he  appeared  it 
OuTubini'e  '  Arta-^ierse.*    In  thf  Fprui;  of  i'^5 
he  aaug  at  Padua  in  the  '  Didone '  of  6aru, 
waa  engaged  for  Yenioe.  lathefoliowii^r'*'''"'** 
he  w  iiii  at  Tiirin,  where  he  sang  Sarti's  'Ritcraf 
diBacco.'  He  now  came  to  Loudon,  and  romaiaMi 
aixteen  nKMBtha.  He  was  here  thought  soiottlenti 
a  perft)i-raer  that,  before  the  season  was  half  over, 
he  was  superseded  by  Tenducci,  an  old 
who  had  never  been  first-rate,  and  had  eawdf 
any  voice  left.    '  It  is  but  justice,'  say*  1^ 
Mount  Kdgcuml>e.  '      add  that,  when  he  w» 
here,  Cretecuiitini  whs  very  young,  and  had 
attained  that  excellence  wldch  has  since  pisaA 
him  the  repuUition  i.f  a  fir«t-r»te  singer.  H« 
never  returned  to  this  country.'    In  1 787  he 
engaged  for  the  carnival  at  Milan,  and  ssngfs^ 
two  whole  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  U 
1 79 1  and  93  he  appeared  at  the  ArgentiBa 
Bome,  Mid  in  94  at  veniee  and  MQan. 
last  city  he  arrived  at  the  highest  derrfe  of 
excellence  in  ZingarelU'a  '  Borneo  e  Giubftu.' 
In  1796  Cfanaroaa  oompooed  expr— ly  for  hi* 
'Gli  Onizzi  e  Curiazzi"  at  Venice.    An  amdsif  " 
atory  ia  told,  that  on  one  occasion,  fancying  tb*i 
the  drew  of  the  {nimo  tenors  (^Curiazm) 
more  magnificent  than  his  own  (as  Orszzio),  be 
insisted  on  its  being  given  up  to  him.  ^ 
exchange  was  therefore  made,  in  spite  of  th 
reinonatnuiees  of  the  manager  ;  and  througboQ' 
the  eveninET  a  Curiatius,  bix  feet  high,  vrss  »ea> 
wearing  u  little  Itomau  costume,  which  looked 
as  if  it  would  bunt  at  any  moment,  while  » 
diminutive  Horatius  was  attired  in  a  loug 
tunic,  with  its  skirt  trailing  on  the  groiuii 
After  singing  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  MUtf 
for  the  camivnl  of  1797,  for  \\v  'Mrirnirro* 
Zin^tfellL  At  the  endof  this  seaaon  he  cGUa^ 
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hinuelf  with  the  Oy>«r»  at  Lisbon,  where  he  tang 
fur  the  next  four  VL  ire.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
ntppeared  at  Milan  in  Mayr'a  '  Alonzo  •  Cora' 
»na  Fetlerici's  '  Ifi/t  nia,'  in  1803.  He  Rang  at 
Piac«iaa,  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  new  theatre, 
tod  then  went  to  Vienna  with  the  appointment 
of  pnifejaor  of  singinjj  to  the  Imporial  family. 
Napoieon  having  heard  him  there,  waa  bo  chamed 
All  be  dstaraliwd  to  engage  him  pemMaoBtlj, 
and  sccurtKl  to  him  a  handsome  salary.  Re  also 
l^ve  him  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
vUoh  proTokeii  ahnott  m  mueh  ^komIoii  as 
N"»[K;iloou*8  di.xtrilMitiun  of  thrones  and  eoeptn-^ 
had  dune.  Ii  in  related  that,  in  a  salon  at  Paris, 
vba  a  porapoas  orator  was  holding  forth  on  the 
lubject  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Oreeoentini. 
ind  ioquined  whnt  right  he  could  have  to  such 
»  dirtincticm,  —  tL«  beautiful  Mine.  Grassiui, 
vho  was  present,  rose  mjwtically,  and  with 
theatrical  tone  and  gesture  exclaimed,  '  Et  *a 
hlmuret  oMMkiir  / '  A  atorm  of  laughter  and 
iffluae  stopped  the  discussion.  Cresoentini 
«attg  at  Paris  fr  rn  j^rf,  to  181  a,  when  his  voice 
■bvad  signs  of  suiieriu^  from  an  onooogenial 
dioite,  mi  he  whli  Sfllculty  obteined  per- 
misritm  to  retire.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
^  to  Borne,  where  he  remained  till  1816, 
vh<m  be  wtUdl  «k  VttfSm  as  proflMnor  at  fhe 
Koyal  Colle.,'e  of  Music.  He  was  the  last  great 
dogw  of  his  schooL  'Nothing  oould  exceed,* 
Mya  F^tis, '  the  suavity  of  his  tones,  the  force  of 
hit  expression,  the  perfect  taste  of  his  ornaments, 
or  the  Ur^g-e  style  of  his  y'l!^H^«ing.*  In  Romeo 
ke  affect^  Napoleon  and  ilio  whole  of  the 
•odienoe  to  tears  by  his  siDg:ing  of  thepnjar, 
*wi  the  air  '  Onibra  adorata.'  The  prayer  of 
Romeo  was  of  hia  own  oonipo^iion,  for  this 
excellent  singer  was  alio  ft  eompoeer ;  he  pub- 
liihfd  at  Vienna  in  T797  several  eollectioiis  of 
^ritUe,  and  some  admirable  exercises  for  the 
with  •  tnaOm  on  voealiwtUn  ia  Vnueh 
ItMlin^  at  PMia.  He  died  at  Kaples  in 
'M.  [J.M.] 

CKESPEL^  GuiLLAUMi,  a  Belgian  musician 
Bvbg  ia  the  latter  lialf  of  Ihe  15th  oeotuiy.and 

compo«t;rof  a  l.amfMit  r  1  the  death  uf  Ockenheim, 
which  is  of  historical  iwportanou  as  giving  what 
^  be  considered  an  authentio  liat  of  Aa  most 
dl'tinjnirhMl  pupiliflfthat  maator:— 
'A^c'ila.  Verl)onnet,  Priori^, 
Jowjuin  des  Pr^  Ciaspard,  Brumel,  Comp^ 
Ne  jiarles  plus  de  joycniz  dtante,  ne  rb, 
MajB  (Vimpwz  an  ne  record rrj^^ 
Poor  lamenter  nostre  Maistre  et  bon  p&re.' 

[OL8.B.] 

CREYGHTON,  Riv.  Robvbt,  bofii 

al-  ut  ,ri^,)^  «  rhr  Fon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rolxrt 
Crtvj^hton,  Prute««or  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
wwu^  Dean  of  Wella,  and  tn  1670  BislMp 
r>:.th  and  W.-IIh.  In  1 66 J  he,  like  his  fatlier, 
^  the  Ureek  Profowonhip  at  Cambridge.  In 
'674  he  waa  appdated  oanoo  rendentiary  and 
Feoentor  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Creyghton  com 
p*wl  several  servioen  and  anthema  still  extant 
a  the  library  of  Wells  Cathadral.  Two^inKb 


and  Bb,  are  now  printed.  Tud way's  MS.  ("Brit. 
Mu.^.,  Add.  MSS.  7,33^,  39)  contains  a  third,  in 
C,  besides  an  anthem,  '  Pnd»e  the  Lavd.*  He  ia 
widely  known  bv  hia  sweet  little  canon-ant'!»*»m 
'  I  will  ariae.'  He  diod  at  Weils  in  X736  at  the 
adraued  aga  of  97.  (W.  H.H.] 

CRTSTOFORT,  Bartolommko  Dr  Franossco 
— written  Cristofali  by  Malfei — a  harpsichord- 
maker  <rfFadua,  and  subaequentlyof  Florence,  and 
the  inventor  of  tbe  pianoforte.  Other  claims  to 
this  discovery  have  great  int*-re«t  and  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere  (see  PiANoyuBiE  and  ScnR{>- 
Tt  fi),  bat  the  priority  and  importance  of  Cristo> 
fori's  invention  havf>  been  so  searchingly  invest- 
igated a:id  clearly  proved  by  the  late  Cavaliere 
LiatoFoliti,*  that  taa  Italian  origin  of  the  intlni* 
ment,  which  its  name  woold  indioate^  eaa  be  no 
longer  disputed. 

Criatofbriwaaheniin  i6$i  (FAbiandPlelrneel 
in  their  resfiective  memoirs  -  rr  neously  stato 
1 683).  It  may  be  sonnised  that  he  was  the  beat 
harpdchord-makw  in  Florenoe,  inaamneh  aa 
Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand  T)uke  Cosmo 
lUf  a  skilled  harpeichord  plaver,  who  visited 
Padua  in  1687,  indooed  him  then  or  very  soon 
after  to  transfer  himself  from  that  city  to  Flor> 
ence.  We  have  evidence  that  in  1693  fVistofori 
wrote  from  Florence  to  engage  a  singer — the  otUy 
time  he  appears  in  the  Prince's  voluminous  00l^• 
reapondence.  Tn  1709  ^T  iffr  i  visited  Unrence 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  Pnnce  Ferdinand  tor  iiis 
'Giomale  dei  Letterati  d*  Italia*  and  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  publishoil  in  1 71 1,  Maffei  states  that 
Cristofori  had  made  four  '  gravioembali  col  piano 
•  ftirte,'  three  dittiiK!tly  s^eMed  aa  of  the  uurge 
or  usual  harpeichord  form,  the  fourth  difTrring  in 
construction,  and  moat  likely  in  the  clavichord 
or  spinet  fonn :  ^era  waa  among  the  Prinoe*a 
musical  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  fonna  ijundra,' 
an  Italian  spinet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte woold  be  termed  a  aqnaro.  Ini7i9,  inUi 
'  Rime  e  Prose,'  published  at  Venice,  Maffei  re- 
produced  his  description  of  Cristofori's  invention 
without  reference  to  the  previous  publication. 
As  these  piMofortee  were  in  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  pos^aiblc  that  Handel  may  have  bried 
them,  since  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  1 708  by 
Prince  Feidinand  to  oompoie  tlie  music  for  n 
mehMlramn,  remained  there  a  year  and  brought 
out  hia  hrat  opera  '  Kodrigo.' 

The  Prinoe  died  in  1 71 3,  and  Cristofori  oon* 
tinning  in  the  *>ervice  of  tlie  Grand  Duke,  in 
1 716  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty-four  mu- 
aioal  inatmmenta  left  by  the  Friiwe.  Of  theoe 
nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spinets — seven 
bearing  the  name  of  Cristofori  himneif.  It  ia 
curious  however  that  notocM  of  them  ia  deecribed 
as  'col  piano  e  forte*  and  alHo  int4^-reiiting  lliat  in 
the  receipt  to  this  inventory  we  have  Cristofori's 
own  handwriting  as  authority  fer  the  spelling 
now  adopted  of  his  name. 

Tlie  search  for  Cristofori'H  workshop  proviir;' 
unaucceasful,  Puliti  infers  ihs^i        l'r.ijr.j  iiad 

'  i  «nnl  ^toUci  deiU  vtu  del  KmikMnM)  Ferdlnawto  del  Madid,  eift 
Etiroi*      A«a  Ml'  aMseMlaM  B.  tttliDtonii*slt4t  llniias 

I  urn, 

Ba 
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given  him  a  room  in  the  Utiixi,  pobaUy  near 
die  old  tlietlre^  in  Uie  vidnitj  of  the  foundry 
and  workshops  of  the  cabinet-makers.  He 
imagines  the  Prince  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
pianoforte  and  taking  great  interest  in  the 
gradual  eml^odimeni  of  tlw  idea  time  cuiied  oat 
undtT  his  o'vm  eyes. 

Maffei  gives  an  unc^ving  of  Criatofori's  action 
or  Latntner  mcchaninm  of  I7ll*  It  shows  the 
key  with  iiiternuHliaU'  lever,  and  the  hopper^ 
the  thrust  uf  which  against  a  notch  in  the  butt  of 
tibft  luunmer  jerke  uie  letter  upwarde  to  die 
Btrin.'  Tlie  instnnt  rrtiTrn  of  the  hopper  to  its 
perpendicular  poiution  is  secured  bj  e  spring; 
thuB  tlie  eeoeponent  or  eontroUed  reboond  of  1&« 
hammer  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of  Crsto- 
ton.  The  fall  of  the  intermediate  levw  governs 
an  under^amper,  but  liiere  ie  no  ehedc  to  gradu- 
ate the  fall  of  the  hammer  in  relation  to  the 
foroe  exercised  to  rabe  it.  For  this  however  we 
have  only  to  wait  a  very  few  years.  There  is  in 
the  possession  of  tiu  signora  Emesta  Mooenni 
Martelli  in  Florence  a  prand  pianoforte  made  by 
Cristufari  in  i/io,  tlie  aamepiece  *Bartholonueu8 
de  Chrietf^orie  Patavinua  Inventor  iaciebat  Flo- 
rentia-'  MDCCXX.'  bt  ing  the  gtiarantcf  ff>r  its  origin 
and  age.  Puliti  had  two  exact  drawiugs  made 
of  the  aotioii,  one  with  the  key  at  reet  and  the 
other  wli'-n  preaaed  down,  nnd  h:iB  described  each 
detail  with  the  greatest  care.  The  hammer  is 
heavier  than  tliat  repreaented  in  171?,  the  lnter> 
mediate  lever  i.s  difft  rrntlv  pn  iisi  il  ami  d.tiiiper 
raised  by  the  key  when  in  movement  now  acts 
above  instead  of  under  die  itringe.  Fnialfytbere 
is  the  cheek  completing  the  machine. 

What  doubts  have  not  found  their  solution 
by  tiie  discovery  of  this  interesting  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Cristofori  Festival  at 
Florence  in  May  1876  ?  The  story  of  it  be^nns 
about  sixty  years  since  when  Signer  Fabio  Mo- 
oenni, the  father  of  the  present  owner,  obtained  it 
of  a  pianof  orte  tuner  at  Siena  in  exchange  for 
wine.  Ita  auierior  hiiitory  i»  not  known,  but 
Puliti  offers  suggestive  information  in  the  &ot 
of  Violante  Beatrice  di  Bavicra— the  widow  of 
Criatofori's  master  and  protector  Prince  Fer- 
dinand—having lived  at  Siena  at  diSierait  tim— , 
particularly  when  her  nephew  waa  etodjipg  at 
the  Sienese  U&ivendty  in  17a I. 

But  if  it  were  only  a  haipddiofd  tnroed  by  the 
addition  of  hariimers  to  a  pianoforte  ?  The  careful 
examination  uf  Puliti  is  the  authority  that  all  its 
parte  were  oonatrueted  at  one  time,  and  the  word 
•Inventor'  appended  to  Crist^jfori  s  name  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  simple  liarpaichord  or 
q>inet.  It  is  a  bichord  iu.struiiient,  couipiusa  firom 
D  to  F,  exceeding  foor  octaves. 

^  Cristof'  ri  died  in  1731  at  the  advanced  at"-  nf 
eighty.  Hia  reputation  had  already  extended 
into  Germany,  for  Mattheson  had  publish^  the 
translation  by  Konig  of  Matfei  s  article  in  tlie 
and  volume  of  his  '  Critica  Musica*  (Hamburg 
i7i.>  25),  and  Waldier,  in  hie  « Moeikaliaehee 
Lexicon*  (Leip^ic  1732^.  article  '  PianoforU",' 
tr^tiug  of  the  invention^  attributes  it  exclusively 
to  GEietofiBci* 


CROCE. 

On  May  7,  1876.  a  stone  was  placed  in  tbe 
doistons  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  bearis^  ti^e 
fbllowiiiig  inacription— 

A  BARTOLOsrrrn  Crt=?tofobi 
Cembalaro  da  Padova 
ehe 

Sn  Blrenze  nel  UDOCZI 
1NV£NT6 

IL  GLAVRjnrBALo  ooL  Piako  k  Fobti 
il  Comitativo  Fiorentino 
Cbodiuranti  Italiani  c  Stranieri 
pose  uueata  Memuria. 

[A.j.a] 

CRITFJJJ,  Gaktano,  an  excellent  tenor  of 
the  old  school,  bttrn  at  Bergamo  in  1774.  Ue 
made  hiii  hrst  appuArance  when  very  jonnf; 
and  married  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1793  he  m 
at  Brescia,  where  he  wa-s  admired  for  hi»  fine 
voice  and  large  manner  of  phrasing.  He  vu 
engaged  to  ring  at  Naplea  in  179$,  whsm  b 
remained  several  years,  pnjfitin:.'  greatlv  th« 
opportunitiee  of  bearing  the  best  sim^er^.  ac  l  by 
the  adviee  of  good  marters,  ^peciallv  of  Aprile. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Home,  \'enice,  tm!  »i 
last  to  Milan,  where  be  san^  at  1a  Seals  with 
Banti,  Marcheri,  and  Binaghi,  in  the  canurtl 
of  1805.  In  181 1  he  sucomled  Garcia  at  the 
Italian  Opem  in  Paris,  where  be  produced  » 
graat  effect  in  the  'Pirro*  of  Paisiello,  m  wUck 
be  fint  appeared.  Hu  mperb  voice,  exodlot 
method,  and  nolilv  expre-!>-ivp  f?vl-  of  acting, 
cumbLned  to  make  hun  a  mt>.<,t  valuaiileacqui^iuciA 
to  the  stage.  He  remained  there  until  Feb.  181*. 
He  then  came  t<i  Lontlon,  and  helped  to  noi- 
that  a  brill  iaut  t>eaaoa  at  the  opera,  lie  1^ 
according  to  Lord  Mount- Edgenmbe,  'asooorou 
mellow  V  'ii  -  ,  juid  a  really  good  method  of  lirur'-' 
but  he  was  reckoned  dull,  met  with  no  applAiiK, 
and  ataid  only  one  year/  In  and  »  h 
sang  \sith  success  at  La  Jv-ala  in  Milan  ;  bist  in 
the  latter  year  eigne  of  decay  were  apparent  is 
hia  voice,  which  became  more  evident  whm  ^ 
appeared  in  that  town  in  Lent,  iSi^.  In 
Velluti's  suggestion,  Ebers  sent  fur  him  to  ui» 
part  in  '  Teobaldo  ed  Isolina' ;  but  the  opera  via 
not  performed.  For  six  years  he  fffcsented  tlx- 
painful  specr:i'  'o  of  a  worn-out  singer  before  th* 
public  of  siuctU  provincial  towns.  In  1819  k< 
sang,  |>erhaps  for  the  last  time,  at  Fktreof^; 
and  died  at  Bresoia  Julj  XO,  1836.  [J-M^i 

CROCK,  OiovANKT  i>Ar  LA,  ft  learned,  onjgint^ 
compoticr,  wad  b<n  n  alxiut  1 560  al  Ciiioggia. 
was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino,  by  whom  he  was 
in  the  choir  of  San  Marco.    In  1603  be  sTifT*o>?*<' 
Dona  to  m  Maestro  at  that  cathedral,  and  null  heU 
the  poet  when  he  died  in  1609.    He  was  ti»  1^ 
prit-Ht'a  oniors,  and  in  this  capacity  vv.^■i  attsi'bt;^ 
to  the  church  of  8anta  Maria  Formosa.  Hh 
publication!  diiefly  ooauat  of  a  long  list  of  M*^ 
rig^alii,  Mi/tct-s,  Psalms,  lui'l  otht  r  pio  c;'  in 
ordinary  musical  forms  of  his  epoch,  and,  w^<)> 
the  exception  of  one  euriooe  volunie,  they  ^ 
hardly  wnrth  enumeration.    This  is  intitnle-l- 
'Triacca  Musicalo,  nella  quale  vi  tono  dxreiA 
capricd  a  4,  5,  6,  and  7  vud,  nuovamente 
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posU  e  data  in  luce'  (Gi.  Vinoenti»  Yenioe, 
1597).  The  pieoM  in  it  ue  mnrtly  oomio,  Mid 
are  c<>mp>«e<l  upon  words  written  in  the  Veiitjtinn 
palou.  A  second  edition  of  tliis  was  isaued  in 
tfc3,ftfUnlini6o7,Midftfo«irtiiiB  1609.  Two 
nwteta  for  eight  voices  are  in  BcKlenscliat  z'H  '  Flo- 
rilflgiiun  ParteDM*  (Pvt  a,  Ntxs.  iii  and  150). 
A  ooUeotion  of  dhivdi  murio  l<y  C^rooe,  let  to 
English  words,  under  the  title  of  'Mtisica  Sacra 
to  Sixe  Voyces,'  watt  publiabed  in  London  in  1608. 
Sevenl  fine  inotete  m  lda»  full  of  carpwrion  and 
beauty,  have  been  published  with  English  word^ 
bj  Mr.  Uollah  in  his  Fait  Music,  and  nine  in  the 
ecUcotioBof  the  Motet  Sooietj;  Mid  life  mwltigd 
'Qyiithu»t]qrtoi|g*itwe]lk]unrii.  [B.H.P.] 

CROCIATO  TN  -EaTTTO.  TL,  heroic  opera 
in  two  acts ;  words  by  Bossi ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer; prodtioed  »t  the  Fenioe,  Venioe,  In  1834, 
and  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Tx»ntlon,  June  30, 
1835.  Velluti  appeared  in  it^  probably  the  last 
coifnrfe  heaid  in  London. 

CBOFT  (or,  m  he  lometimae  wrote  Us  nwne. 

Crofts),  WiLLiAJf,  MuB.  Doc.,  born  in  1677  at 
Nether  £atington.  Warwickshire!,  wae  one  of  the 
diiUrsB  of  the  Chafiel  Royal  under  Dr.  Bhm. 
On  the  erection  of  an  or;j^an  in  the  church  of  St, 
Am<i,  Soho,  Croft  wae  appointed  oigaaiat.  On 
July  7,  1 700,  he  warn  wwwn  in  aa  a  genttonaa 
cxtrviirdir.ary  of  tlie  C}iaj>el  Royal,  with  the  re- 
Tendon,  jointly  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  the  timt 
vaent  organist's  pUce.  On  May  75,  1704,  on 
the  death  of  PVands  Piggott,  Croft  and  ("lark 
were  sworn  in  as  joint  oiganiati^  Mid  on  Clark's 
dsaft  in  1 707,  Croft  waa  awom  in  to  tlw  whole 
place.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rlow  in  1 708  Croft 
wss  appointed  his  successor  as  oz^g^anist  of  West- 
lafaMter  Ahbey,  and  maeter  of  tiie  ohildren  md 

coni[M:iscr  to  tlic  Chajicl  Royal.  It  was  in  the 
dischaige  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  that 
Oreft  prodoced,  fhr  the  frequent  pabHe  thanks- 

pivInt^'H  for  victories,  ct<* ,  many  of  thotie  noble 
sathtffns  which  have  gained  him  io  diatinguiahed 
plMse  among  Enjglish  chureh  eompoaen.  In 
171 1  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Anne's 
in  favoor  of  John  Isham^  who  had  been  his  de- 
puty foraome  yeara.  In  17T)  he  edited  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  'nftcrwards  Sir  John^  Dolben,  sub- 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  a  collection  of  the 
of  aothenis,  to  wnioh  he  prefixed  a  brief 
historical  account  of  English  church  inu.<*Ic.  On 
July  9,  1713,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Minie  in  the  Unlveiaity  of  Oxford,  Ida  exerelae 
flKirforiiicd  on  July  13)  btin*^  two  (kIcm,  one 
in  KngUsb,  the  other  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace 
of  Utrariit;  theae  were  afterwarda  engraved  and 

pulilishcd  under  the  title  of  '  MiisicuH  .\pjiaratu8 
Academicua.'  In  1 71 5  Croft  received  an  addition 
flf  £9o  per  annuin  to  hfa  salary  aa  maater  of  the 
children  of  the  Cliapel  Royal  for  teaching  the 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetio,  aa  well 
as  playing  on  ^e  wgm  and  eomporitioo.  In 
17*4  Dr.  C'rnft  puMi:<he<i  in  two  folio  volumes, 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  finely  engraved  by 
Vettne,  preflzed.  Thirty  Antfaoiiia  and  a  Burial 
Service  of  hi*  oompoeitioo,  under  the  title  of 


'Musica  Sacra.*  In  the  prefiaoe  he  atatea  it  to 
be  the  fliat  eeeay  in  printing  obmch  music  ha 

that  w  ay,  i.  e.  engraven  in  score  on  plates.  Dr. 
I  Croft  died  Aug.  14, 1717,  and  was  buried  in  the 
I  north  aide  of  Weatnd[urter  Abbey,  where  a 
iiiMnnment  is  erected  to  his  memory.  His  bio- 
graphers commonly  attribute  his  death  to  an  ill- 
neea  oontraeted  at  the  ooronatiaa  of  George  II. 
A  glance  at  the  dates  will  at  once  di.sj)rove  this  : 
—Croft  diod  Aug.  14,  Oeoige  II  waa  crowned 
Oet.  4,  1727.  Groft  in  tiio  earlier  part  ofhli 
career  conii)08ed  for  the  theatre,  and  produced 
overtures  and  act  tunea  for  'Courtship  a  la 
mode,'  1 700 ;  •  The  Funeral,*  1 702  ;  '  l%e  Twin 
Sivals,*  1703;  a«d  'The  Lying  Lover,'  1704. 
Ha  alao  published  sonatas  fix  both  violin  and 
flute.  Numerona  aonga  by  Um  aare  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  periixl,  and  some  (xleB 
and  other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two 
psalm  tunea  attributed  to  him,  Bt.  Aim'a  and 
St.  Matthew's,  and  a  single  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  live  in  the  Anglican  church,  even  after  his 
fine  aathama  have  beooma  obtolato.  [W,H.H.] 

CROOK  (She.  Ourp*  d«  rtdUmffti  Germ,  ^am: 

Bnfff.  n).  A  name  given  to  certain  accessory  pieces 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  of  brass  in- 
stmmente  lor  the  purpose  of  altering  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  thus  raising  or  lowering  their  pitch. 
Since  tbeee  instruments  can  onlj  play  one  scales 
the  sole  method  of  enabling  them  to  pUy  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fundamental  note,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  crooks.  The  laigest  number  of 
crooka  ia  required  by  tiie  IVeneh  horn,  whibh  ia 
occasionally  written  f^tr  in  every  key,  from  tha 
treble  Bi|  down  to  Ab  in  the  ban  octave. 

The  tenn  la  alao  mpliad  to  the  S-ihaped  melal 
tube  connecting  tha  Oodjof  tha  baasoon  with  the 
reed  (Ft.  hoccUe).  [W.  11.  S.] 

CROSDILU  JOBK,  waa  bom  in  London  in 
1751.   He  received  hie  early  muaieal  edueation 

in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  John 
Robinson  and  Benjamin  Cooke.  Upon  q^uitting 
the  ehoir  he  beoane  a  performer  on  the  violeo- 
cello,  and  whjii  attained  to  considerable  pro- 
hcienoy.  In  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  Huaicians,  and  in  the  Ibllowing 
year  appeared  at  Glouce-<ter.  as  principal  violon- 
oello  at  the  meetiiw  of  the  Three  Choirs*  a  poai« 
tiott  which  he  oontmued  to  oeoupy  nntil  hie  re> 

tiremcnt  from  i.i-,  j>rufe-ssion,  witli  the  excej  flMU 
of  the  year  1778,  when  the  younger  Cervetto 
filled  his  place,  at  Oloneeetor.    In  76,  on  the 

establishment  <'f  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
CYosdill  waa  appointed  principal  viidoucello.  In 
77  he  snooeeded  Pet«  QilHer  aa  vioUst  of  the 

Chapel  Royal,  an  appointment  which  soon  became 
a  sinecure,  but  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.   He  alao  became  a  member  of  the 

King's  baTid  of  niusic.  an  office         u  lie  likewise 

retained  until  his  d«kth.  In  1783  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  diamber  musician  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  about  the  .same  time  tatight  the  IVince  of 
Wale%  afterwards  George  lY,  to  play  the  vinlon- 
oello.  In  84  he  filled  the  peat  of  principal 
fioknceUo  at  the  Oonunemoratinn  of  Haadal. 
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In  88,  having  nmrried  a  ladj  of  ooncidenble 
fortunt!.  he  iretired  from  ihm  pablic  ezerciae  of 
his  prof(»«tion.  In  1 8a  I  be  reatinifKl  ita  duties 
for  one  day,  to  play,  m  a  member  of  the  King's 
band,  at  the  oommation  of  George  IV.  V6tis 
■avB  that  alxrnt  1772  Cnwdill  viarited  Paris,  where 
he  took  luasoaii  uf  the  elder  Jannon ;  that  he 
fwid«d  in  Paris  for  some  ysars,  and  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  'Concert*  (\en  Amateurs'  at 
the  '  hogo  Olympique ' ;  and  tliat  he  returned 
toliimdan  ftbovt  1780.  But  thii  aooount  cannot 
be  cr»nTct  a<«  respects  the  dales,  an  we  have  heen 
that  CroHcliU  wfMi  cagugiMl  in  England  duriiig  tho 
greater  pMri  cf  the  time  mentioned  by  Fetis. 
His  visit  wa«  pmb.-iMy  in  177^-79  ami  nt'cujiie*! 
some  months  iiuftead  of  some  ytan*.  Cn)s«lill 
died  in  ()ctol>er  1895  ftt  Eskrick,  Yorkshire, 
leaving  all  hin  property  to  his  only  B<in,  Lieu- 
tenant Colanel  Crootliil,  of  the  Kawt  IixHa  (Jum- 
|NUiy*s  service,  who,  by  his  father's  dr^inn,  pre- 
sented to  the  RoyaJ  StK'iety  of  MuuicianH  the 
munifioent  dooatioa  of  looo^L  [W.  H.  H.] 

CROSS,  Troxas,  Ml  engnmsr  of  mado  m  the 

latter  |>art  of  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th 
oeniuries.  He  resided  in  Catherine  Wheel  Gonrt, 
oti  tiie  eontti  side  ef  Snow  Hill,  new  Snow  Hill 
Comluit.  At  a  thno  when  printing'  by  metal 
types  was  the  almost  imiversally  adopted  ntfians 
ferpladoigimuio  befixreilie  public,  becoinuMoeed 
the  issue  of  a  louj^  nuttrt^ion  of  sin^'le  »ong8 
engraved  on  copper  plates  by  the  graver,  and 
pnaled  on  one  nde  only  of  the  leaf,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  nu  thixl  of 
printing  music  Henry  Hall,  organist  of  Here- 
mi  Okthedral,  mentions  him  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Blow's  *  Amphion  Anglicus,'  1 700 ; 
'TMiile  at  the  whofw  we  daily  dangling  view 
Faliw  concord  by  Turn  Crvnws  engraven  true.' 

And  agalii  in  aonw  line*  prefixed  to  the  teoood 

bo  k  <  :  Puroell's  'Orpheus  Britanniotu,'  1702  ; 

'Then  honest  Crosss  nii^'lit  copper  ctit  in  vain.' 

It  is  probable  that  he  engraved  some  of  the 
earlier  pabBcfttiene  of  ilie  elder  Walsh. 

Thomas  Cross,  juniur.  hiw  son.  waa  a  stamper 
of  music,  and  (acourdim  to  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
'•tamped  the  plates  of  6eminfanl*e  Soloe  and 
a  few  other  publications,  btit  in  a  very  honi<  ly 
and  iU^ble  character,  of  which  be  was  so  little 
consdona  that  he  eet  hie  name  to  everything  he 
did,  even  to  KinLjle  Hon^'<*.*  He  probably  bore 
in  mind  his  father's  superscription,  'Exactly 
eograTed  by  T.  Cnm,*  [W.  U.H.] 

CROSSE,  Jomr,  m  native  of,  and  veeident  in, 

Hull,  published  in  iSas  a  larire  quarto  volume 
entitled  '  An  Account  of  the  Liraud  Musical  Festi- 
val held  in  .September,  1823,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  riHe  and  progress  of  Musical  Festi- 
v.iln  in  Great  Britain,  with  biographical  and 
hivtorical  note«' — an  atlmirablv  executed  work, 

Slete  with  valuable  and  lueful  information, 
died  in  1839.  tW.H.H.] 

CROTCH,  WiLmM,  Mus.  Doc,  «m  bom  at 
Kocwioh,  July  5.  1775,  Hie  frther,  »' 


CROTCH. 

carpenter,  who  oombta«i  a  taste  for  mnsic  and 
meohaojcs,  had  ctmetraeled  for  hi— elf  a  small 

organ.   When  little  more  than  two  vcan?  old  the 
child  evince<i  a  strung  desire  to  get  u*  this  in- 
rtrument,  and  being  plaoetl  l^efore  it,  oontrrred 
ahortly  to  play  somethiut;  like  the  tune  of 
save  the  King,'  which  ht>  hoou  wai«  able  to  play 
with  its  bass,  and  other  tune«.    H  in  ear  was  ve> 
nu»rkably  sensitive,  and  rea-lily di>tini,'iiishe<l  any 
note  when  struck,  or  dttiected  faulty  intonation. 
The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  •  weO^own 
nTi:at'^nr,  pultlished  an  interestinp^  accnunt  of 
htm,  and  Dr.  Bumey  communicated  to  the  Koyml 
Society  an  account,  which  wae  printed  in  the 
Philimophical  Transactions  for  1 779.     Tn  the 
spring  of  1780  the  child  was  brought  to  IxmdoQ, 
and  performed  in  public  on  the  or^^an.  Besides 
his  musical  ability  he  displayed  ci>nsidt;rablf  skill 
iu  drawing,  U>  which  art  he  remained  attached 
through  life,  and  atti^ned  to  mndi  eminonce  in 
it.     In  1786  Crotch  went  to  Cambridi^^e,  and 
remainid  there  about  two  years  as  asHistaut  to 
]  '1   K.mdall.  tht-  Pr<>fe>*8<;>r  of  Music,  and  organist 
i>f  Trinity  and  Kin^''8  C-olle^'es.  and  Hreat  St. 
Miu-y"»  Church.     At  fourteen  year«  of  ai:e  be 
composed  en  OTat  II  \  'ne  C^)tivity  of  Judah,* 
which  VFM  perfonnud  at  Trinity  Hall,  Caiiv 
brid^'e,  June  4.  i  7H9.    In  1 788  ne  reraoveil  to 
Oxfonl,  where  he  studied,  ttnder  the  j>atn>nage 
of  the  liev.  A  C.  S.  hnmtK?rg^,  of  M:i;^dalen  Col- 
lege, with  a  view  of  entering  the  churvb.  His 
patron  dying,  he  rasuned  the  ptofi^itm  of  music, 
and  in  Sej  Uinbrr,  I790»         »pl»oint©d.  on  the 
death  of  Tlionian   Norrie,   orj^ninist  of  Christ 
Church.   On  Juno  5,  1794,  he  gradnnted  as 
Bachelor  of  Mu-^ic.    In  March,  T797,  he  8QO» 
ceeded  Dr.  I'hilip  ilaves,  deceased,  as  orguiist  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  PkofeeKtr  of  Marie  In  the 
University.    On  Nov.        1799,  he  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music,  composing  as  his  exercise  Dr. 
Josenh  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy,'  the  score  of 
which  he  afterwards  publishe«l.    From  1800  to 
1804  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  Music  SchooL 
In  181  a  he  prodnoed  his  oratorio  'Palertins,* 
which  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  '  Elements  of  M  us^icaI 
Oompoeition.*   About  1830  he  wa8  appointed 
muflc  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Jjondoo, 
and  on  the  Obtablishment  of  the  iioyal  Academy 
of  Music  in  i8aa  wne  placed  at  its  head  as  priih 
cipal.    On  June  10,  1834.  he  produced  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  iiir-tillation  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  Clianccllor,  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of 
Judah.'  wholly  different  from  his  juvenile  work 
bearing  the  mine  tiUe.^  On  June  a8  in  the  sam^ 
year  he  made  his  last  pnbtio  appearance  as  a 
performer,  bv  acting  as  ortjanist  for  part  of  tlio 
third  day  M  ]>trfonnance  at  the  lioyal  Mu«icAl 
Festival*  in  Westminster  Abbey.    Dr.  Crotch 
di<  d  at  Taunton  at  the  hou.se  of  liiw  son,  the  llev. 
William  Hobert  Crotch,  then  Head  Master  of  thd 
(immmar  School  there,  where  he  had  for  some  tiow 
resided,  while  seated  at  dinner,  Dec  29,  1*^47.  and 
was  interred  in  the  neighbouring  chorch  of  Bishop's 
Hull,  iHmto  • 

■  itsmto 
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idtfaiiMDory.  BsddiM tbo irarlui sImi w ■pouUlodf 

Dr.  Crotch  pr<  duced  '  Ten  Aniheio%*  fame  chanta, 
A  motet,  *  Methinks  I  hear ' ;  aeveral  glees ; 
tome  fuguefl  and  coucertoe  fat  the  organ  ;  Beveral 
pianoforte  pieces ;  an  ode  on  the  acoeaaiain  of 
Gt^inr?  ly.  pcrfMrmed  at  Oxford,  I  Sao  ;  Funeral 
Aathem  lor  the  i>uke  of  York,  1827;  'The  Lord 
iiKiiig^^Mlkem  fst  roioes  and  orchestra,  1843 ; 
•nd  some  works  on  Thorough  Baas  and  Hrinnony. 
He  ilao  pablished  'S^wcimena  of  various  styles 
of  Music  rafemd  to  in  a  course  of  Lsotures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  London,'  and  in  1831 
tbs '  Sabstance  of  several  ooursea  of  Lectures  on 
M«rfei«idttOxlbid  and  ia  the  Metropolis.'  As 
s  tescher  Iw  anjoyied  •  lii^  and  deserved  repu- 
tation. [W.H.H.] 

CfiOTCHET,  a  note  which  is  half  the  valae 
«f  a  flmiim,  and  twice  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 

represented  th  in  *.  The  oHp^.n  of  the  name  ia 
not  known.  It  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
fmA  endk;  hai  tnehe  is  a  quaver,  ^,  and  la 
10  called  on  aooount  of  tha  ^ook  at  the  md  of  its 

uil,  whereas  a  crotchet  has  no  hook.  The  French 
Bsrne  Lt  Uiis  note  in  wjire,  the  Italian,  temi- 
watsM,  and  tho  German  Vurtel,  '  a  quarter*— 
i  ^  of  a  semi-breve.  The  French  call  a  crochet 
ftst, ",  by  the  pretty  name  of  un  toupir,  [p.] 

CROUCH,  F.  JS  icuoLLS,  a  composer  of  songs 
nd  ballads  daring  the  aeoond  quarter  of  the 

present  century,  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
dictions  which  gained  great  popularity,  and  one 
—'KatUaan  MavoonaeB*— wmeh  aUU  ratains 
lis  plafv  in  public  favour.  He  quitted  England 
aboat  the  year  1845  and  went  to  America,  where, 
it  Ji bdiava^  ho  ia  atfll  liviqg.  [W.H.H.] 

COKOUOH,  Mbs.  AsrvA  Habta,  bom  April 

1763,  was  thu  daughter  of  Peregrine  Phillips, 
A  sector.  Beiaggifted  with  a  remarkably 
■WMt  vdoe  Mfaa  FhflUpa  was  at  an  early  age 

p'aced  under  the  instruct!on  of  a  muhic-maMter 
»*QMd  Wafer,  and  some  time  afterwards  was 
tttUad  to  Thmnaa  Ualey,  nnder  whose  auspices 
^1  e  made  her  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1 780, 
St  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  Mandanc  in  Dr. 
Ame's  'Artaxerxes.'  Her  success  was  great, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  she  held  a  high 
^aoe  in  public  esteem.  !K>th  as  actress  and  singer. 
Csrtyin  1 785  «he  married  Mr. Crouch,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  but  nflor  an  union  of  about  seven 
years  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  consent. 
About  iboo  Mrs.  (>ouch's  lusalth  became  im- 
pMred,  she  withdrew  tnm  pnbUo  Ufb,  and  died 
»t  Brighton,  Oct.  a,  1 805 .  [ W.  H.  H.] 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE,  tb  ■  Fnr'li.b 
venioQ  of  Auber's  opera  'Les  IHamans  de  ia 
Couroone' ;  prodooad  at  iho  Prinoeia'a  Ihaatre, 
!»ndoa,  May     1844,  Mno.  Anna  Thilloa  aa 

C^uriua. 

CEOZIER,  WtLUAM.  A  few  words  are  due  to 
we  memory  of  ttda  oboe  player,  whooe  Kme  and 
«iuisit«?  taste  will  not  coon  be  forgotten  by  thoee 
beard  him  in  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  and 
«iKwhfln.  Ho  learned  the  oboe  ftvn  Banet ; 
joMthaaP.onhaBtniSss;  affeaidi  a*  tha 


TUIIttnunifeFeb.  19, 1864.  Fa iHaflhi haraaiii 
at  UpfMT  Nevifoodf  Deo.  ao,  1870,  [6.] 

CRU6BB,  Jtmsv,  bom  April  9,  1598,  at 
GroHM-f^reeA^  near  Guben  in  Prussia,  (  Iik  .tffd 
chietly  iit  the  Jesuit  college  of  Oluiittz,  at,  Llie 
school  of  poetry  at  Regensbui|f,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg;  in  1622  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicolaus  at  Berlin, 
a  poet  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  l66a. 
His  reputation  in  hia  own  day  bf^tb  n«  an  author 
and  composer  was  great,  but  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  aa  <he  eomfmser  of  aome  of  the  moat 
favourite  chorales.  The  best-known  of  thorn  are 
'Nun  danket  alle  Oott';  'Jesu  meine  Zuver- 
sicht*;  'Jesu  Burfne  Frei^*;  and  *8ebmfldu 
dich  O  liebe  Secle.'  Tliey  were  published  under 
the  title  'Praxis  pietatis  melica,  oder  Kirchen- 
melodien  tiber  D.  Luthers  und  Anderer  Gesang^' 
for  four  Toices  and  two  inatrunicnts  (Leipsio^ 
1649).  This  work  has  passed  tlirough  in- 
numerable editions  ;  the  30th  bears  date  Jierlin 
1703.  He  also  composed  many  concertos  and 
motets  which  no  longer  exist.  Other  works  have 
been  preserved  ;  thuyare  '  Meditationum  musica* 
mm  Paradisus  primus,  oder  Bratea  mosikalischea 
TiUBt-Gtirtlein,*  in  three  and  four  parte  (Frank- 
fort, 163a);  and  'Med.  mus.  Pared,  secundus' 
(Beilin,  i6a6)i  a  eoUeetioo  of  new  Iffegtifflcata 
in  (Wjrmai^  in  two  and  eight  part  hnrmoi^, 
arranged  hi  all  the  ei^t  tones.  Also  'B^ 
creationee  mndcae,  das  ut  neae  poefeiaohe  Amo- 
roften'  (Leipsic,  165 1 ),  containing  33  pieces. 
Among  his  ttieoretical  works  may  be  mentioned 
(i)  'Synopsis  musices,'  a  method  for  thorough- 
bass  (Berlin,  1634) — the  third  edition  (BerUn, 
1634)  baa  a  different  title  ;  (2)  '  Preceptae  musi- 
cae  practicae  tiguralis'  (1635),  also  published  in 
aGerman  form  as  'Rechter W«g  aor Singekunat' 
(Berlin,  1660)  ;  (3)  '  Queoationaa  mtuicae  practi- 
cae' (Berlin,  1650).  [A.  M.] 

CRUVELLI,  Jkanne  Sophib  Chahlottx, 
whose  family-name  waa  Cruwell,  was  bom  March 
1 2,  i8a6,  at  Bielefeld  in  We-stpbalia.  Her  f  ithrr 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  trouiboue 
t  derably.  Her  mother,  had  o  fine  oontralto 
voice,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  a 
voice  of  admirable  quality,  o(nnpasa,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  reoeive  the  fnatmetion  which  dionld 
have  developed  its  advantages,  and  enableil  her 
to  avoid  those  faults  and  imperfections  which 
are  inevitable  without  it.  She  made  her  d^nt 
at  Venice  in  1847,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  succem,  wbirb  wus  con- 
Hrnied  when  she  gang  in  Verdi  o  '  Atlila'  at,  the 
tliLiatre  of  Udine  on  July  24,  and  in  'I  Due 
Fo.-cari.'  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  height 
uf  her  fame,  she  ItaUanised  her  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  Cmvelli,  on  her  appearance  in 
'  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  ever  after.  The  rSle 
of  the  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her  fien^  style, 
nor  waa  the  eomparison  between  her  and  Jenny 
Lind,  who  played  Susanna,  to  her  advantage. 
Aftw  this  partial  failure,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
and  oontiniiad  ioean  aaeoaae  by  tlie  nerebeaoty 
of  her  agaa,  and  ovan  hj  too  tiaggwatioB  « 
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her  dramaUc  effects.  In  185 1  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  the  hsd  sung  in  conoerte  befcce  bar  fint 

appearance  in  Italy.  She  appeared  with  immense 
success  in  '  Rmani '  at  the  ThMtre  Italien,  for 
VerdTs  mu»ic  seemed  vMndt  tat  her.  She  nag 
ag^n  in  London  that  year,  and  was  very  sue- 
oeasftil,  in  spite  of  ntany  faults.  Beside  Lcr 
tplenffid  veiee,  tbs  htA  »  vwy  finis  &oe  and 
figure,  and  enortnoits  cnerg}*  of  accent  und 
dramatic  force  :  her  performaucti  in  'Fidt-lia'  woa 
eapedaUy  admirable.  In  Jan.  1854  she  was 
f>n<j:a-e<i  at  the  Grand  Op.-ra  at  Taris,  and 
appeared  as  Valentine  in  '  Les  Uugueuuts,'  when 
tm  enthiuiaan  of  the  pnUie  knew  no  bounds. 
But  a  violent  reaction  soon  siiccec-iled,  and  the 
last  opera  in  which  ^hu  pre^served  some  of  her 
former  popularity  was  the  'Vdpres  Siciliennes' 
of  Verdi.  In  tliis  work  the  exerciwjd  the 
greatest  control  of  voice  aud  action :  it  was  her 
last  role.  In  the  following  wintar  ahb  retired, 
and  married  the  Conite  Vigier.  f  J  .M  ] 

CBWTH  (Le.  Crooth)  or  CROWD,  «•  far 
tM  we  tmoir  the  oldert  stringed  iBitnimeDt 

play<  d  with  the  1  w  ;  proLably  at  home  in 
Imdia^  but  in  its  European  uee  Apparently 
UmHed  to  England,  atid  especially  to  Wales. 

It  is  first  mtntiontd  in  n-nne  ele>,Tac8.  written 
About  609,  by  Venaatius  ifortunatusy  Bishop  of 
Fdt{m»  TvaabBig  thiu : 

*BoaiHiiiiq«ia  |yt»  pkiidat  tibi  Btttwros 

harjift, 

Graecus  achiiliaca,  chroUa  Brittanna  caoat.' 


Its  oldesi  form  was  probably  the  •  crwth  trithant,* 
or  with  lliri  n  .,trlng»,  pititures  of  which  are  found 
in  maauacripte  of  the  xith  eentuiy*    W«  fint 
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hear  it  mentioned  again  by  Dailies  fiarrington, 
a  WeUh  judge  and  archsologist,  who  wiUles  thai 
he  knew  one  .Tohn  Morj^'un,  lx»m  171 1  in  the 
isle  of  Angh-sc-y,  who  still  played  the  crwth. 
Bingley  al»)  hesjrd  it  played  at  Ounarrai  as  late 
a»  1 801 ;  lint  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  use.  In 
iu  Uter  form  it  was  mounted  with  six  strings,  ibur 
stretched  over  the  fingtf  •hoaid  and  played  with 
the  bow,  and  two,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  finger- 
hoard,  pinche<l  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 
The  strings  were  tuned  either  as  (a)— aooordin^ 
to  Edwaid  Joiiaa.  the  oalahnted  Welah  luup* 
player— 

(•)  W 
•  •sat 


i 


m 


On  Uw'ud.^tU.  ^  wS"^ 

or  as  {b) — according  to  Bingley  ('MuacaJi  Bio- 
graphy,' 181 4).  Tha  aound-holea  are  perfectly 
circular,  and  have  a  diameter  of  indi.  The 
bridge  does  not  «taiid  straight^  but  tnclinea  t<K 
vftxi  the  right,  and  its  left  foot,  which  ia  a^ 
inches  in  leng^th  (while  the  right  foot  measures 
only  ^  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  souiul  bQle 
and  rasts  on  the  back  of  the  tnatnunrat,  thtti 
acting  the  part  of  the  sound-poet  in  the  violin. 
The  orwih  is  sa^  inches  in  lo^gth ;  its  width  near 
the  taOpaaoa  ia  io|  inehet,  near  tiie  top  9  inches  ; 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  j  inches.  [P.  D.] 

CRYSTAL  PAL\fF.  '^ATr'RDAY  CON- 
C£RTS,  of  urch^tnd  huU  v<x-ai  music.  These 
ooneerts  were  begun  on  Sept.  22,  1855*  and 
asumiifMi  their  present  well-known  character  in 
1S60,  atu.1  construction  of  the  ooncert-n>im. 
They  have  been  throughout  under  the  direc-tion 
of  Mr.  Manns,  their  present  conductor.  The 
concerts  begin  with  the  first  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober,  and  last,  with  an  interval  al  flrhriitmaai 
till  tti<"  erifl  (if  April.  llie  orchestra  cn^s'sts 
of  16  iu-ai  aud  14  tMiCond  violins,  ll  vioias,  10 
cellos,  and  lO  doiriila  hawas,  with  alngle  wind, 
et!"  Thf  I  lioru?,  who  appear  only  occa.'^ionallv, 
are  300  utroug.  The  solopiayem  are  the  greateart 
who  am  be  <Ataiiied»  Tb»  pngnaaam  lanially 
contain  2  overtures,  a  pjnnphony,  a  concerto,  or 
fiomo  minor  piece  of  orchestral  musii^  and  4 
songs.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  fha  eaik> 
certs  is  their  choice  and  performance  of  or- 
chestral mu&ic.  ^ot  to  mentiun  the  great  works 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handelssoha, 
Spohr,  W'eber,  and  ot}i  r  tin.c  honoured  cl&ssira, 
the  audience  were  tiuiitliur  with  h>chumaun's 
aymphonies  and  overtures,  and  mth  Schubert*a 
symphonies  and  Rosanuindo  music,  at  a  time 
when  thu&e  worka  were  all  but  unknown  in  the 
conoert-Tooms  of  the  matn^lis.  Mendelssohn'a 
Reformation  Spnphony  was  first  jilrxv^-d  here; 
80  was  his  overture  to  Caiuacho ;  Brain  as  s  Sym- 
phony, Pianoforte  Concerto,  Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn's,  and  Song  of  Destiny ;  RafTs 
Lenore  and  G  minor  Symphonies ;  Wagn^'a 
Faust  Overture ;  Sullivaii'H  Tempest  Music  and 
Symphoaoy  in       Beaadicta  fitjpnphomr  ia  Q 
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minor,  and  nutny  other  works  were  obtained 
(often  in  MS.)  and  performed  before  they  were 
heard  in  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis. 
Bctmett  s  '  T':iri-<ina'  wa«  first  played  then  after 
ui  inl^nai  ol  a  (quarter  of  a  ceutury. 

A  dlipMitUtt  it  uppunnt  in  the  managers  of 
theM  concerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
pieces  of  special  interest ;  such  as  the  MS. 
weeks  of  Sooiiberti  uid  of  Mendelssohn ;  Bee- 
thoven's arrangement  of  hia  Violin  Concerto  for 
tlie  piano^  and  his  Leonora  Overture,  '  No.  a  ' ; 
M  ulmifttiv*  Aadantd  untten  by  Momi  fbr 
his  Parisiun  Symphony;  the  fir  *  verdom  of 
M«iMtelsK>hn'i  Hebrides  Overture^  and  other 
we  tmmree  of  the  nune  nature. 

The  performances  are  of  that  exceptional 
quality  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  conductor,  and  from 
lije  {xct  that  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  liie  8tnni,'9  of  the  orchestra  heing  the  p<T- 
manent  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Mauut* 
has  opportunitiee  for  rehearKal  which  an  en- 
pj'A  by  no  other  conduLtor  in  London.  [G.j 

(S.VJiDAS.  A  national  dance  of  Hiingnry, 
which  cuutdjfts  of  two  movements,  an  andante  aud 
sn  allegro^  both  in  onmmon  (4-4  or  a-4)  time 
ml  in  the  same  key.  The  andante,  which  is 
written  in  the  Hungarian  Lied-form,  has  usually 
DO  repeats ;  but  the  AUegro  oondsta  ipenenUjr  of 
eight-  and  sixteen- bar  ]>hrase8  which  are  repeated. 
The  chareoter  of  the  latter  is  wild  and  impetuous, 
nid  the  whole  It  eonietiiiMe  In  a  major  key, 
^  rue  times  in  alteniatin^'  majors  and  minors. 
The  muj^ic  of  (he  at&rdAa  is  always  performed 
by  gipsies,  and  ft  narinkei  etrmigly  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  Hungarian  national  music, 
IB  its  accents  on  the  weak  beats  of  the  bsr,  its 
adenees,  etc.  An  example  of  the  csArd^ 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  may  be 
see  si  p.  91  of  F.  L.  Sf}nilv«Tt's  '  TMp  Tanz- 
VHHiky*  from  which  book  the  abovo  paruuulars 
oedarind.  [&P.] 

CUDMORE,  R1CHA8D.  was  horn  at  Chichester 

is  1787)  and  receiver!  his  fir«t  in'^tnictinn  in  J!iiisic 
frwn  James  Forgett,  an  orj^aiiuwl  lu  that  city.  At  a 
▼«rv  early  «ga  he  became  a  proficient  on  the  violin, 
too  at  eleven  years  old  wa.s  placed  under  SalomoiL 
The  next  year  he  l&d  the  baud  at  the  Chichesttur 
Theatre,  ud  was  engaged  in  the  ovohestra  at 
the  Italian  Oj»era,  London.  He  next  resided  for 
nine  yean*  in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to 
^^edoB  far  tiie  purpose  of  etndying  the  piano* 
furte  under  Woelfl,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
^*hilhannoiiio  Society  •  band.  He  afterwards 
MltU  m  Hanoheeter  ea  leader  of  the  Gentle- 
'-^n's  Concerts  there.  He  composed  several  con- 
certos lor  the  violin  and  others  fot  the  pianoforte, 
M  sbo  an  oratorio,  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch' 
(publiabed)  portions  of  w  hich  were  performed  in 
Manchester  and  Liverp<j<]l.  Cudmore  died  at 
liancht»ter  ia  Januaiy  1841.  [W.il.JI.] 

CDS.  i  e.  queue,  the  tail  of  the  pieoedfaig  pa^- 
Where  a  player  or  singer  ia  reading  from 
a  iqMtfate  part,  and  not  from  the  score,  some 
Mp  ii  idvinhle  to  aid  him  in  ooming  in  oor- 
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rectly  after  the  long  pauses.  A  few  notes  of 
some  othor  part  immediately  preceding  the  en* 
trance  of  his  own  are  tla  refore  printed  small  in 
thesuve  asagaido;  and  Uua  is  caUed  a  one 

AUo 


Ir  Bins    yo    the  Lord  and 

CUMBERLAN  D8,  Royal  Socr ety  of.  Hiii 
Is  an  ancient  sodetj  of  ehange-ringers  long  es* 
tablislied  in  London,  and  originally  calletl  the 
Society  ot  Lcmdon  Soholan.  But  in  the  early 
part  OT  the  1 8th  century  some  members  of  the 
society  rang  the  bells  <  f  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  the  pnblic  entrance  into  London  of  the 
Duke  of  Onmberiand.  and  to  oommemonte  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bearing 
a  likeness  of  the  Royal  Duke.  It  was  on  receipt 
of  this  that  its  members  changed  the  name  of 
their  society  to  that  of  *  Combsriand  YoutliH  *  or 
*  Royal  Cumborbnde.'  [  C.  A.  W.  T  ] 

CUMMINGS,  WiLLi.vM  11ayma»,  native  of 
Sidbury,  Devon,  bom  1835,  placed  at  an  early 
age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  Temple  Church.  On  leaving 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Walthun 
Abbey,  and  after  a  time  admitted  as  tenor- 
singer  in  the  Tmiple.  W^^-tniiriMter  Abbey,  and 
the  Chapels  Royal,  appointments  which  he  sub* 
■equently  resigned.  Mr.  Cnrnmingi  is  much  in 
request  for  the  imj)ortant  tenor  part«  in  Bach*0 
Passion,  Bach's  Ma^,  and  other  works  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  necessary  as  a  good 
singer.  His  publications  include  Beveral  prize 
gl«^  a  Morning  Service,  an  Anthem,  various 
songs,  a  Ointat^'TlM  lUry  Ring,'  and  a  Primer 
of  the  Kuilimeuli  of  Music  (NofoUo)*  [G.^ 

CTRTONI,  a  secon'ln  d  ^nna,  engage<]  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1 754.  .tlmoag  other  parts, 
Hhe  Hang  that  of  Plistene,  a  male  charaoter  in 
the  '  I{>ormestra '  of  Hmsc  and  Lampugnani. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  Albekioo 
CUBIOVI,  a  distinguished  tenor,  bom  about  1790. 
After  Rinrqni.:  at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naphs,  and 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
great  snooees.  BeneUi,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  foun  I  li'ni  there  and  engjkge<l  him  for  the 
season  of  1S21  at  £600.  He  had  a  vei^  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  waa  a  Tery  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  great,  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand* 
somest  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage.  As  time  went  on,  his  talent  developed 
and  ha  tmpiovad  in  dramatio  fiinie  and  vaino. 
liis  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  san^ 
with  much  intelligence.  In  i8ai  be  made  histirst 
appearanoe  in  London  as  Tito  with  Comporeee. 
He  then  seemed  the  best  tenor  that  had  belonged 
to  the  theatre  fcur  some  time,  but  he  hardly  gave 
the  Adl  pfomiie  of  his  future  exoeHeoee.  Curiont 
was  re  engaged  in  1B22,  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  appeared  in  '  Otello '  with  renewed  eclat ; 
and  again  in  'La  OIomei»a  dt  Tito,'  in 
Donna  del  Lago.'  and  '  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,*  in 
183^  In  34  and  35  he  was  again  engaged.  In 
the  latter  jear  ho  appoaiod  aa  OMmano  i» 
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'Pietro  rEremiU,*  and  in  'OteDo/  in  'Coal  fan 
latto,'  and  '  n  Crodato.'  In  the  latter  opera  he 
reappeared  in  i8a6,  ai  also  in  'Medea,  where 
he  wtm  Teiy  effective  in  the  part  of  Giaaone.  His 
portrait  was  drawn  by  Hayter  in  this  character, 
and  there  is  a  ffood  lithograph  of  it.  He  was 
re-engaged  in  1827,  at  the  increased  salary  of 
£1450,  and  played  *  principal  part  in  Pacini's 
'Sf^iava  in  Bagdad.*  In  i8a8  ne  was  again  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  where  he  was  heard  by 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  in  18^,  singing  with 
undiminished  powers.  He  was  an  honorary  mem* 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  [J.M.] 

0UBI060  INDTSCRKTO,  IL.  An  opm  of 

AnfoBfsi's,  prni^-rrr^  at  Milan  in  T  77S  ;  nf  little 
interest  fur  the  pr«>seut  day,  except  tor  the  &ct 
«1m*  Monrt  wMed  time  nog*  to  it  n  «1m 

occasion  of  its  performance  at  VienM  i&  1 783. 
Two  of  these,  '  Vorrei  spi^arri'  and  'Ko^  no, 
no*  (hntTim),  ww  far  Madine  Lai^;  the 
third,  '  Per  pieta  non  ricercate,'  was  for  Adam- 
beiger,  but  owing  to  a  triclc  of  Salieri's  was  not 
■ttng  (KbdMl,  418,  419,  430). 

CUKSCHMANN,  Kabl  Fbkdbich,  bora  at 
Berlin  June  21,  1805.  As  a  child  he  showed 
considerable  talent  for  music,  and  had  a  beau* 
tiful  soprano  voice,  but  having  been  intended 
for  the  law  it  was  not  till  1834  that  he  decided 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profissnmi.  He  studied 
tat  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann  at 
CmboI,  and  in  1834  settled  in  Berlin,  making 
occasional  concert  tours  in  Germany,  Fjranoe,  and 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  Aug.  24, 
184I.  Curschmann's  £kme  rests  on  his  'Lieder.' 
He  was  the  favourite  song-writer  before  Schu- 
bert's songs  were  known,  and  when  Schumann 
had  scaroely  attempted  vocal  ooauxMdtiaai.  Uk 
songs  are  fiul  of  real  melody,  and  u  they  do  not 
possess  the  intensity  of  expression  widch  cha- 
racterise the  creations  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Brahni-s,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  shallow 
productions  which  deluged  Germany  at  that  and 
a  later  period.  The  £act  that  many  of  them 
are  still  sung  speaks  much  for  their  inherent 
merit.  Curschmann's  collected  '  Lieder'  (a  vols., 
Berlin,  1871)  oompriae  83  ioUm^  and  9  songs  in 
2  and  3  parts.  A  few  of  them  have  Italian 
words.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned n  one^t  opera,  'Abdul  und  Erinuieh,' 
wntlen  and  perfbmed  at  Cassel,  and  some 
church  music  now  forgotten.  In  England  he  is 
best  known  by  his  song '  In  every  opening  flower' 
and  Ue  trloe  'Ti  prego'  and  '  Addio,'  the  Conoer 
n  general  favourite  with  aainteai*.  [A-X.] 

CUSANINO.  Bee  CARBSTmi. 

CUSHION  DANCE  (i.e.  possibly  'kissing- 
danoe').  An  old  Euglinh  dance,  dating  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century — especially  used  at 

weddiuj^.  The  curious  old  melody  is  as  follows  : — 


CUSINS,  William  Giobob,  was  bom  in 
London,  Oct.  14,  1833,  and  in  his  tenth  yeajr 
entered  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  so  many  good 
English  musicians  have  done  before  hilo.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
under  F^tis  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  violin, 
and  harmony.  In  47  he  gained  the  King's 
Scholarship  at  the  R.  A.  M.  of  London,  whmi 
his  Professors  were  Potter,  Stemdale  Bennett^ 
Lucas,  and  Sainton.  In  49  his  scholarship  wan 
prolonged  for  two  years  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  aa  a  piano  player  in  Men* 
delssohn'a  D  minor  Concerto,  and  as  composer 
with  a  MS.  overture.  In  49  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Queen's  Private  Chapel,  and 
entered  the  orchestras  of  the£ovalltalianOiwr» 
and  the  principal  concerts  of  London,  in  wniidk 
he  played  the  violin  for  about  five  years.  In  5  z 
he  waa  appointed  Assistant  Professor  at  d^e 
R.  A.  M.  ttid  afterwards  Professor.  In  67  he 
became  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
vice  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  resigned.  In  70 
he  waa  appdnied  Ibster  ti  the  Murfe  to  toe 
Queen;  in  75  succeeded  Bennett  as  examining 
Profeffwr  at  Queen's  College ;  and  in  76  became 
joint  oaminer,  with  Mr.  Hnllah  and  Mr.  O. 
Goldschmidt,  of  echtdarships  for  the  National 
IVaining  School  of  Mwrio.  Besides  these  posta 
Mr.  Oonni  baa  been  often  b^ire  the  public  as  » 
player  and  concert  giver,  having  amongst  other 
plaoas  per&wmed  nt  the  Qewandhaoa  Leipzig 
and  at  Seilin,  aa  well  aa  tike  PhUIianmRdo  and 
CrystAl  Palace  at  home.  His  works,  if  not 
numerous,  are  all  on  an  important  scale : — Royal 
Wedding  Serenata  (1863) ;  Gideon,  an  oratorio 
(Gloucester,  1871)  ;  two  Concert  overtures,  'Lee 
Travailieurs  de  la  Mer'  (1869),  'Love  s  Labour's 
Lost'  (1875);  Piano  OHimrto  in  A 
besides  marches,  tOUgfl,  Mtt. 

CL'TELL,  RiCHARn,  an  English  musician  of 
the  15th  century,  was  the  author  ot  a  treatise  on 
oountcipoiB^  n  frl^iment  of  which  is  preserved 
among  the  niMWwmpta  In  the  fiodlean  Library, 
Oxfoid.  |.W.H.fl.] 

CUTLER,  WnxiAM  Hivbt,  Mus.  Bac.,  was 

bom  in  the  city  of  Lfjndon  in  1792.  Having 
manifiasted  n  precocious  musical  ability,  he  was 
inatroeted  in  pianoforte  playing  by  Little  and 
Griffin,  and  in  singing  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1803 
he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
quitting  whidi  be  atudied  tmder  Wffliam  Roe- 
sell,  hhis.  Bac.  In  iSij  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Muaio  at  Oxford,  hia  exoxise  for 
which  (an  antiiem  for  Tmces  and  orchestra)  be 
afterwards  publihlied.  In  181S  lie  waa 
pointed  oiganiat  of  St.  Helen's,  BishupsgatB, 
and  about  tbe  aame  time  o^ned  an  academy 
for  teaching  muf*ic  on  Logier  s  syetem,  bnt  which 
be  ^ve  up  after  about  tbree  yean*  tdnL  In 
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CUTLER. 

1^2!  •irT>'>nr(^?  Pi'*  !v  >«m(^(ar  at  the  oratorlrw  ni 
hiai^  Liiii  1  iiLHUe,  Lut  tailed  from  nervuus- 
om.  lu  1^3^  he  miif,'ne<l  the  DrganiBtship  of 
St.  Helen*  for  that  jf  Quebec  Chapel,  Pnrtman 
Squara.  Cutler's  compoeitioDa  oompriao  a  sor- 
im^  iatibamv  MBff^  Bomnoiu  pianoforte 
fiecei.  [W.H.H.] 

CCVILLON,  JxAX  Baptistb  Phit  fmon 
a  dtftioguithed  violiniiit,  was  born  at  Dunkixic  iu 
1S09.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Paria  Conaervailoin  be 
■todied  the  violin  un<lcr  Habeneck  ten.  and 
Bailjot,  and  compotiition  under  Iloicha.  He  ia 
a»«dei^  m  one  of  the  beat  representatives  of 
liie  modem  Fron  h  schrx;!  of  vioHn-plaving  at 
J  Wis,  where  he  occupies  the  poet  of  professor  of 
the  rioUn  at  the  CammkiSn.  HoiiiiMBlloBed 
fa Hillers  ' MendeliiollI^'  pp.  30, » I .  C?*I^O 

CUZZONI,  F»AirOE8CA.   See  Sakdoki. 

CTMBAI,S  are  a  pftir  of  thin  round  metal 
phUss,  with  a  leather  strap  through  the  centre 
of  each,  by  which  the  |)erfonner  holds  OM  in 
esch  hind.  The  metal  is  an  all-  iv  of  So  pnrts 
of  copper  to  30  of  tin.  To  pruduoe  a  good 
tone  th^  ihottld  not  \»  stniek  so  as  to  odbMb 
t^cetbcr,  but  uliouM  rather  bo  rubbed  a;,'ainst 
ricii  other  in  a  single  slidins?  motion  (Fruuch 
ffiitta).  The  part  tar  thu  i.y]jtl*als  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  same  as  that  for  the  bass- 
drum,  aDd,  from  motives  of  economy,  it  ia  gene- 
liQj  played  by  the  same  performor.  One  oymbal 
It  then  tied  to  the  drum,  and  the  otlier  hold  in 
liii  left  haai,  whilo  his  tight  hAod  vrn^  the  ib-um 
ittek.  [PUTTI.3  [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN,  or  STOOKnttTK,  a  Bohemian  or 
Tn&sylvanian  instrmnent  oi  the  flageolet  family, 

•wsUy  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  though  made 
to  ouer  pitches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
formally  years  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  redisoovi  re<l  in  a  Tmnsylvanian 
■OMstery  in  1835.  However  this  may  be,  it 
tote  to  great  popularity  at  Vienna  slbimt  iftjo, 
*nd  received  many  additions  nnd  improvements. 
It  consisted  of  a  large  flageolet  mouthpiece,  with 
*  lone  riendar  bodf,  Iwvd  «itk  an  Inverted 
'^Tii<-aT  iuU'  likf  that  of  the  old  flute,  at  right 
"yjes  to  the  mouthpiece.  It  thus  resembled  an 
ovmniy  faaadled  walking-stick,  and  indeed  was 
f^mmonly  put  to  that  use.  It  h  i  !  the  nctave 
icale  ci  the  old  oonoeri  flute^  with  iingeripg 
^Btvinediale  between  that  and  the  oboe.  TOiere 
almy  a  )«mall  vent-hole  for  tha  thumb  at  the 
lack,  as  in  the  flageolet.  It  poaseased  about  two 
Atev«8  empass,  starting  from  the  low  B  of  the 
flute.  There  exists  a  Method  for  this  almost 
fct^jotten  inHtrunitnt  by  Kramer  dated  18,^0. 
Its  muaic  aupoara.  to  have  been  written  iu  the 

CZAR  UND  ZTMMERMANN.  Opera  in  3 
sets,  by  Lortzing ;  produced  in  Berlin  1854,  and 
•I  Ilka  Qaiatj  Theatro,  London,  translated,  as 
'Fstar  Ihm  SUpwrigfaft,*  Afvil  15*  l87l> 

CZERN^Y,  Karl,  excellent  pianoforte  teacher 
prolific  oompoeer.  bom  at  Vienna  Feb.  31, 
'791-  Hi*  fikthtt',  a  cultivated  mosbian,  taught 
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him  the  pianoforte  wh*>n  r^uite  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  could  play  by  heart  the  princi- 
pal compositions  of  all  tha  best  masters.  He 
'^•nine<l  niiich  from  his  intercourse  with  Wenzel 
KrumphoU  the  violinist,  a  great  friend  of  his 
parents,  and  a  pairionate  admirer  «f  Beethoven. 

Ha'V'ing  inspired  him  ^^-ith  his  o'.^ti  Fontimf-iits, 
Krumphols  took  hh  small  friend  to  see  iieeLhoven, 
who  hsMd  him  play  and  at  onoe  offered  to  teach 
him.  Czemy  made  rapid  progress,  and  devoted 
himself  espociallj  to  the  study  ot  the  works  of 
his  naalar,  whose  friendship  for  him  becnma 
quite  paternal.  Csemy  also  profited  much  by 
his  ao(|uaintance  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Bee- 
thoven s  patron;  with  Hummel,  whose  playing 
opened  a  new  world  to  him ;  and  with  CSteaMnli, 
whose  method  of  teaching  he  studied.  He  was 
soon  besieged  by  pujiils,  to  whom  he  oommunicatc'd 
the  instruction  he  himself  eagerly  imbibed.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  composition  with  equal 
ardour.  Czemy  was  always  reluctant  to  perform 
in  publk)^  and  eariy  in  liC»  reoolved  never  to 
appear  a^ain,  nt  the  Rame  time  withdrawing 
entirely  from  socie^.  In  1804  he  made  rarepa- 
Tstions  far  a  fnofssnonal  tonr,  ibr  wUdi  BwUiO' 
von  wrote  him  a  flattering  testimonial,  but  the 
rtate  of  the  continent  oUund  him  to  give  up  the 
idea.  TliTea  timea  onlj  mi  ha  aOow  Mnuslf  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Lcipsic  in  1836,  to  Paris 
and  X^mdon  in  1837,  and  to  Lombardy  in  i8<^. 
He  took  no  pupiU  but  tiiose  who  showed  ^woal 
talent;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  self' 
ciiltnre,  and  to  compofrition  and  the  arrangtv 
mont  of  ckuuiical  worka.  His  first  published  work 
'ao  Variations  oonoertants'  for  pianoteta  and 
violin  on  a  t)ifme  by  Krumphol?,  a]>p€ared  in 
1805.  It  was  not  till  after  hi»  ac<[uaiutance  with 
the  publishers  Cappi  and  Diabelli  that  his  second 
work,  a  'Rondo  Brillante'  for  four  hands  fol- 
lowed (1 818).  From  that  time  he  had  difliculty 
in  keeping  pace  with  tha  demands  of  the  pa&> 
lishen^,  and  was  often  compelled  to  write  at 
night  after  giving  xo  or  12  lessons  in  the  day. 
Vnm  t8i6  to  w$  Oaeraj  had  musical  par^ 
furmanccs  by  his  best  pupihj  at  hia  parents'  house 
every  Sunday.  At  tbeae  entertainments  Bee- 
thoven was  often  pmnt.  and  was  so  diamed 
with  the  peaceful  family  life  he  witnessed,  as  to 
propose  living  there  entirely ;  the  proje^  how- 
ever feU  through  owing  to  the  illness  of  tha 
paients.  One  of  Czerav's  most  brillianfc  papfla 
was  ?^  incite  ron  Belle  ville,  then  S  years  old,  who 
in  1816  Iive<i  in  the  houue,  and  afterwards  spread 
the  fame  of  her  m.ister  HuwuA  the  many  0  >untriea 
in  which  she  jK-Tformed.  Sne  married  Oury  the 
violinist,  and  st^ttied  in  London.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Franz  Liszt,  then  10  years  old,  whose 
iiather  phiced  him  in  C/emy's  hands.  The  boy's 
extraordinaiy  talent  astonishod  his  master,  who 
says  of  him  m  his  autobiography  *ii  waa  avidoit 
at  once  that  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
pianist.*  Theodor  Ddhler  and  a  host  of  other 
mfltinguisliad  pupila  belong  to  a  later  period. 
About  1S50  Czemy's  strength  visibly  declined  ; 
liis  health  gave  way  under  his  never-ceasing 
activity,  and  he  was  oompdled  to  lay  Mida  Iim 
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Indefiitigable  pen.  His  active  life  closed  on  July 
15.  1^57.  J^l'ortly  after  he  had,  with  the  help  of 
frieud  Dr.  Leopuld  von  Sonnlt  itliutT,  disposed 
of  Ilia  ooDridenU*  fartnne  in  a  princely  manner. 
Csemy  waa  never  marri*-!,  and  had  noitl  fr 
hroUierai  sifters,  nor  other  near  relations.  He 
was  modMt  and  aimple  in  his  manner  of  life, 
courteous  and  friendly  in  liia  behaviour,  just  and 
kindly  in  hia  judgment  on  matters  of  art,  and 
helpfal  to  all  young  wtbte  who  oamo  in  liw  way. 
Hi";  disposition  was  so  p-ntle  that  he  shrank 
from  a  h&r»h  or  coano  word  even  spoken  in  jest, 
wlikli  waa  partly  the  oran  of  his  bving  so  mndk 
in  retirement.  His  industry  was  truly  astound- 
ing. Besides  his  numerous  printed  works,  which 
embrace  oompoeitions  of  every  species  for  piano- 
forte he  left  am  enormous  mass  of  MS.,  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  '  Ge.sellHchaft  der  Musik- 
frcundu '  at  Vienna.  Thciio  cumpottitioos  com- 
ftrise  74  mmmoB,  4  requiems,  300  gndoales 
and  offertoires,  symphonies,  overtures,  concert<is, 
string-trios  and  quartets,  choruses,  suugii  fur  uuo 
or  more  voices,  and  evan  pieces  for  the  stage. 
His  book  'Uinris«  tier  ganzen  Mnnik^'»>.'*<  hichte  ' 
was  publibhod  (i}<5i)  by  bchott  of  Mayence,  and 
in  Italtan  by  Rioordi  of  UBIml  Wm  amnge- 
ni<  iit«  of  operas,  oratorios,  spnphonics,  and  over- 
tures for  a  and  4  hands,  and  for  8  hands  on  2 
piuofertoB  are  innnsMnmblo.  As  a  special 
mis.sion  he  arranged  the  overtures  to  '.Semirainiile* 
and  '  GuiUaume  Tell '  for  8  pianofortes  four  hands 
each.  An  anrnngemeuk  for  pianoiiDrte  of  Beetho- 
wm*9  'LeoiioK%*  wlildi  ho  mude  in  1805,  mm  ot 


great  service  in.  teaining  Cteray  for  this  kind  of 

work.    He  eavs  in  his  Autobiography,  'It  i«  to 
Beethoven's  remarks  on  this  work  that  I  owe  the 
fftcility  in  arrangini,'  which  has  been  ao  vsafal  ts 
me  in   Inter   life.'    His  printed  compoiitipM 
amount  to  nearly  looo :  of  which  many  cuoiift 
of  50  nnmbefa  or  even  mora.  A  oalakgoe  con- 
taining op.  1-798,  with  the  aTTan::cfmnt^  ami  tl- 
MS.  works,  is  given  in  his  '  bchoui  ui  practtoi 
compotiCMm*  (op.  600,  3  vola.  Oodu  and  Co.). 
Czf  my's  pianoforte  compositions  tuay  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  schulastic,  solid,  and  brillisBL 
Tha  beat  of  all,  especially  if  wo  indude  tiia  oaiStf 
workF,  ;L[  ij  uudouljtedly  the  scholastic,  op.  :i>9i 
300,  3^5,  355,  390. 400,' and  500,  published  and* 
the  title  'Complete  Theoretical  and  Pmtidi 
Pianoforte  Schwd*  (3  vols.  Cocks).  However 
worthy  of  admiration  Czemy's  industry  m»T 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ha  weakened  bii 
creative  powers  by  over-productkn,  and  the  effect 
hm  been  that  the  ho«t  of  lesser  work.<  liive 
involved  the  really  good  ones  in  uudewar^ai 
foigatfblDeas.  [CFP] 
CZERWENKA,  Joseph,  bom  at  Benadek  ia 
Bohemia  1759,  died  at  Vienna  1835.  one  of  tit 
finest  oboi.st«  of  his  time.    In  1789  entered  the 
private  band  of  Count  Sohafgotsche  at  Johsnni*- 
berg  in  Silesia.    In  the  following'  yc:u-  pLivo!  i'^ 
Prince  Esterbazj's  band,  under  liaydn,  whcA 
his  uncle  pl*3Pad  the  bassoon.  In  1 794  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  solo  olx)i«t  in  the  Impt-rial  lai'^l 
and  the  Court  Theatre,  and  professor  »t  the 
Conservatoriom,  He  rotirad  in  t8M.  [M.C.C.1 


CANTABILE,  i.e.  singable,  a  direction  phvced  apainst  an  instrumental  phrase  when  it  if  t< 
*sung'  with  feeling.    Beethoven  does  not  often  use  it,  and  when  he  does  it  is  always  with  speciil 
intention,  as  !n  the  snd  subjeot  of  the  Laigfaatto  of  the  Bb  Symphony,  and  in  tiie  wea&ixmmvga^ 
in  the  worlung  out  of  the  fint  moveoMnt  of  the  9th  S/mphony 


^  * — ' 

—  f— « — ' 

He  has  before  marked  it  'expreesivo' — but  now  it  is  as  if  he  said  'you  may  see  no  special  luiodj 
in  thia  gioop^  but  /  do,  and  will  have  it  pla>yed  aooordingly.* 


1  1 

DThe  second  note  of  the  natural  scale.  In 
aolfking  it  b  oalled  Be.   The  scale  of  D 

•  major  contains  Ff  and  C|,  and  its  relative 
minor  is  B ;  that  of  D  minor  oonbaius  Bb,  and  its 
relative  mejor  i«  F*  The  domiiunit  of  D  ia  A. 
Among  the  moat  important  compositions  in  D 

major  are  the  Missa  Solennis  and  and  Symphony 
of  Be«tliuv&n^  Handel's  l>ettingen  To  Deum; 


Mc»art*s  Parisian  Symphony.  In  D  minor  tb«fe 
are  »  noUe  Tooente  and  Fiqfiie  bt  B&ch  t  ^ 

Choral  Symphony,  Sclnmiann's  Do.  No.  4.  P.sat) 
forte  Coiict  rtos  by  Mt-ndelssolin  and  Brahinx'*^ 

DA  CAPO,  or  D.C. — 'from  the  begixmiflis — 
ia  placed  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  part  of  an  air. 

or  chorus  ('O  tlie  pl»     irr  '\  nr  scherzo  ainl 
or  other  movement  in  two  portions^  to  show  u>^ 
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tbe  firft  portion  i«  to  hf>  j>Iay»l  over  af^in  as 
»  cooduaioo.  In  adn  the  direction  is  often  Dal 
ftfflo— 'from  the  rfgn' — ^tiw  sign  beings  *  $  M 
the  bejrfnning  of  the  first  portion.  In  wherzo* 
aad  nuAoeti^  with  trios,  the  direction  at  the  end 
of  ibe  trio  »  tttaally  *  Scherzo,  or  Minuettc^  D.O. 
Kaa  repetizione.'  The  fir8t  known  occurreno© 
of  Da  C§fo  U  in  Tenagli»'g  opera  of  'Clearco  * 

DACfHSTEDf,  Wocpoaito,  Bonum  GMilMilic 

vrif^t  at  Strasdburg,  adnpted  tlie  Refi)niie<l  prin- 
cipiei  in  1534,  married,  and  became  ricar  and 
organist  of  St  Thomas's  Church  there.  He  is 
knomi  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  chocalei^  especi- 

»Uy  '  An  Wftsserfl Us<»en  Babylon.'        [M.  C.  C] 

DACTVL,  a  metrical  '  {oot*  (- v.  o"),  exactly 
etpreased  by  the  ori^Hnal  word  daxrvKot,  a  finger 
—one  hn^  joint  and  two  ehort  onee.  A  fine 
f^ample  of  dactyls  in  instrumental  music  is  in 
iiio  &I0W  movement  of  Beethoven's  7th  Sjm- 
fhooy,  altemfttely  with  ■pondeee,  or  akne  ^— 

DALAYRAOl  Nicolas,  *  celebrated  French 

wuposer,  was  born  at  Murft  (Laiij;'!'  l  in 
1795.  His  lather  occupied  a  high  civil  appoint- 
■nt  k  hie  ptoviiio^  and  in  ipito  of  hit  ion's 

tariy  pa.ssi.:n  for  mutiic  destined  nim  for  the  bar. 
Hi*  studies  of  the  violin  were  pat  a  etop  to,  and 
it  is  mU  thai  the  young  enthtuiaat^  in  order  to 
i"iy  without  interruption,  used  every  night  to 
•Kcnd  the  roof  of  the  houae.  This  however  in* 
^■ftrad  with  the  nootumal  exercises  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunnery.  But  the  complaints  of  the 
nous  damsels  addressed  to  his  father  ultimately 
M  to  tile  fulfilment  of  youn;,'  1  )alayrac'8  dearest 
^iaL  His  averaion  to  the  law  was  considered 
coadosiTe,  and  he  was  eent  in  1774  to  Paris, 
*^cre  a  oommissio&  in  the  guards  of  the  Count 
«f  Vrtois  bad  been  obtained  for  him.  Bat  the 
lov<!  of  hi8  art  was  proof  against  the  attviotiion 
ft  military  career.  Immediately  on  hit  aixlTnl 
u  the  ci^iital  he  to<^  lessons  in  hamony  team 
Lar-.'l'',  and  soon  made  his  del»ut  aa  a  dramatic 
conipoter  with  a  comio  opera  called  'Le  petit 
^uper.'  first  perfemed  ttt  tlie  Pkeoeh  ooort  in 
I'j'il.  Encourat'<  <1  V  y  this  success,  he  protluced 
in  the  fuUowiag  year  an  opera,  'L'£clipee  totale.' 
*ttbeOp^C^ab|i]e.  Tide  alio  wm  tuooeseful, 
^'  i  Necun.-*!  Dalayrac's  position  amongst  the  best 
^  most  fertile  composers  of  his  time.  He  con- 
^iwrf  ftr  the  remainder  of  his  life  producing 
"H'^ras  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year.  Not 
e^ea  Um  Rei^  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in  any 
*ay  loflueDoxl  the  inexhaui*tible  nro<liictivenes8 
'  •  n«  pen.  Two  of  his  mmi  charming  optsra;*, 
'Lactnce  cb  z  rile'  and  'Ainbroi»e,  on  VoilJi 
■ttjoom  e,  bciu-  the  terrible  date  of  1793.  In 
:  :  /0  he  loKt  much  of  his  property,  but  in  spite 
^  th  s  misfortime  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
ni«  f»th<>r  B  will,  which  excluded  his  younger 
brother  from  a  ehan  in  the  family  property, 
■^t  the  bti^inninj,'  of  the  century  he  was 
^  a  cbeyaiier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 


Napoleon,  nrtd  he  died  in  1 809  at  Pans.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Daiayrac  none  have  survived. 
The  titlee  of  tiie  mora  important  onea  may  be 

cited  : — *  Le  Corsairo'  f  17^,^,1 ,  'T/Amnnt  Statin 
(1785),  'Nina'  (1786),  'Aan-mia'  (one  of  his  bi#st 
weriu,  first  pet^Mined  en  May  3,  1 7S7).  *Baoul 
de  Cri'qui'  (I7S(;\  'Fanchette*  (same  vear), 
'AdMe  et  Doraan'  (1794),  ^Adolphe  et  CUra' 
(1799),  'Maiaon  iiTendie*  (1800),  'Une  Henre 
de  Marriage'  (1S04),'  Lo  Po^te  et  le  Musicien* 
(first  performed  in  181 1,  two  years  after  tbtf 
composer's  death),  and  many  others. 

Amongst  the  earlier  oompoeera  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  drniiiatic  music  Dala\Tac  takes 
a  high  position.  To  us  ids  means  of  exprctsaion 
ap()ear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of  hia 
earlier  works,  his  skill  in  orchestral  treatment* 
and  his  keen  perception  of  dramatic  efiecta  and  pro* 
prietiet,  are  by  no  meant  of  a  despicable  order. 

niu'  fiprra  comique,  c  ns:^tm_r  of  Himple  a"rs  runi 
short  ensembles,  waa  his  favourite  mode  of  pn>- 
daotion.  Sudi  n  work  at  the  one-act  operetta 
'  Mai; -vin  h  vcndre'  13  not  deprived  of  a  certain 
archaic  charm  even  at  the  present  day.  Lise'a 
song  '¥ita  vont.*  with  which  it  opens,  a  piece 
of  mu.slc  much  afTei-tcd  by  our  great -grand- 
mothen,  it  a  charming  specimen  of  the  Jb>encli 
nnnanoe,  and  the  finale  of  the  same  wed:  ia  ve* 
markable  for  the  skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of 
the  vocal  part.«i.  The  g.ime  feature  is  noticeable 
iu  his  more  elaborate  compoedtions,  as  for  inatauce 
in  the  finale  of  '  A^^mia,'  which  vriuda  up  with 
a  chanii?Ti''  bit  'frliMral  writin|^.  It  may  uriefly 
be  said  tliat  iLihiy tar's  style  contains,  idthough 
in  a  somewhat  en  l  r  v  nio  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  French  school  justly  popular 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilUant  start.  His  daJm  to  ranemhntnoe  Uet 
perhaps  less  in  his  indivi  !  in!  merits  than  in  the 
fact  that  without  him  and  other  composers  of  bit 
type  and  epodi  then  would  h»t9  been  lift  GrMnr, 
no  Auber,  and  no  Boieldieu.  £F<H,] 

DALLAM  (Hpelt  aIiK>  Dalham,  Dalluv,  and 
Dallans),  the  name  of  a  family  of  English 
organ-bttildert  in  the  17th  century.  Th»  eldeit 
waa  employed  iu  1605  6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which  purpose  he 
dosd  hit  workshop  in  London  and  remoired  hit 
whole  establishment  to  Cambridge.  He  and  his 
men  were  lodged  in  the  towUt  but  boarded  in  the 
CoUege  HaU.  Dr.  Bimbanlt  (*Hittoty  of  the 
Organ')  give.")  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  oigan.  It  waa  de> 
stroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
the  case,  with  some  alterations^  to  thia 

dnv  Tliis  Dallam's  Chri-tian  name  does  not 
appear  in  tli'^  college  l)ookK,  but  lie  is  most  pro 
baolyidear  i  a]  with  Thomaii  Dallam,  who  built 
an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral  in  161 3.  The 
three  following  were  probably  his  sons  : — 

RoBERV,  born  i6os,  died  1665.  and  bmried  in 
the  cloiaters  of  New  College,  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  theoigan  ;  but  hia  prindpal  work 
wat  tiitit  of  York  lunster,  sinoe  dettaroyed  by 
fire.  He  also  built  sini!]  u-  "rgaoB  ftr  tfw  Oatbt* 
'  dtals  of  St.  Paul  and  Durham, 
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RALra  built  the  organ  for  St.  Georjje's  Chapel, 
Windflor,  at  the  Bfistoration,  aa  w«ll  U8  thoiM  at 
Rngby.  Hackney,  and  LvTin  Heyis.  The  ^ViTif^ 
organ  in  still  prcacrvod  m  St.  l'eter'«-iu-the-La»t, 
8t.  Alban'g.  He  di«;<l  while  making  the  organ  at 
Greenwich  Church,  Ix-gun  by  him  in  Feb.  167a. 
Jainos  White,  his  partner,  Hni^hed  it  1673, 

Gborob  lived  in  Purple  L&ne  in  1673,  and  in 
added  a  *chair»>  onmTi '  to  fittrriB's  imtru- 
ni«nt  in  Uereford  Cathedral.  [ Y .  de  P .  ] 

DAL  SBONO,  'from       al^,*  or  al  S<^, 

'  to  the  Bi^Ti '  ;  the  '  sign '  being  a  N,  probably  • 
mpiUJ       'Da  cajpo  aL  Sefpto  i^'  ia  tiie  full 


DAMOBftAU. 

of  the  Mtnioke  of  M.  William  Damao,  t^mtua- 
ing  all  the  Tunee  of  Dttvid'a  PuJma,  differing 
from  the  fonner  in  reepect  that  the  highest 
part  aingeth  the  Churoh  tm^*  [W .  U.  H.] 

DAHORBAtr,  Lixna  CnrTBn  MontkLUKf, 

bom  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  iSoj,  was  admitted  into 
a  vocal  dtm  at  the  Gonaerratoue  Nov.  a8.  x8oS. 
Sh«  made  quiok  proij^eaa,  and  toon  ttegan  to 
Btudy  the  piaii'  In  1S14  ahe  left  the  piano* 
claaa  to  entcir  thai  of  vof^liaatitm.  Shu  htffm. 
her  eaner  by  giving  aome  conoarts  wltieli  mn 
not  successful.  Engagtxl  at  the  Thd.Ure  Italien 
in  aeoood  paria  at  tiba  ag»  of  18,  Mile.  Cinti, 
dinotioD,  a«  at  tluT  end  of  lihm  Moobd  part  of  m  ah«  turn  oaiHed  hataalf  made  lier  fitst  appear- 
' "     ' '      ' -  ance  as  Cherubiuo  in  '  Le  Noz^e.*    She  played 

the  part  with  great  charm  and  gno^  \mt  hm 
timo  nofc  yl^  oone.  It  wm  iMt  tiU  1831 
that  she  attempte<l  principal  part*.  In  13  ahe 
^vaa  engaged  by  £ben  for  the  London  opera,  at 
a  Mlaary  of  £500.  8h«  waa  young  and  pretty, 
her  manners  pleaj5ing  and  elegant,  antl  her  acti^ 
coneet  and  unatfected,  if  not  focoiUe:  but  bar 
votee  ^rta  not  strong  enough  tat  tlw  mae  of  iba 
theatre,  and  she  created  uttle  8en»alii»n.  Sh« 
roturned  to  Paria,  where  ahe  sooa  began  to  taka 
a  higher  place ;  her  nlaiy  wm  niaed*  mid  tha 
arrival  of  lioaaUii  waa  a  fortunati:;  event  fur  Int. 
She  made  her  d^at  at  the  Grand  Op^  Feb. 
24,  i8a6,  in  *P«nwnd  Oottea,*  and  lier  aaeeaw 


*Coiiaider,  fond  shepherd'  in 'Ad<'  tlMjS^ being 

in  bar  a  of  the  first  part. 

DAMASCENE,  Alszandeb,  a  fordgner,  of 
probably  Italian  extraction,  but  Freiun  Urth, 
who,  on  June  •26,  16s a,  obtained  lettera  of 
denization  in  England,  waa  an  alto  ainger.  On 
August  ^o,  91.  Damaaoene  was  awonk  in  ae  a 

gentli  extniordin.irv  of  the  Ch^)el  H  ival, 

and  on  the  death  of  Heury  Puroell  m  95  was 
aidTaooed  to  a  fidl  plaoa  He  died  July  14, 
1 7 19.  Damascene  -was  a  prolific  aong  writer, 
and  many  of  hia  compositiona  may  be  found  in 
the  following  ooUeotiona,  via.  *Chaioe  Ayrea 
and  Songs,'  1676-84;  •The  Theatoe  of  Muaick,' 
1685--87  i  '  Vinculum  Societatia,'  1687-91 ; 
*The  Banquet  of  Muaick,'  1688-93;  'Cornea 
Amoria,*  1687-94;  GentlaniMk's  Journal,* 

1693-94.  [W.H.H.] 

DAME  BLANCHE,  LA.  Op^ra  oomique  in 
3  acta,  founded  on  Scott 'a  '  Monastery ' ;  libretto  | 
by  Scribe,  muaio  by  Boieldieo  ;  produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  Deo.  10,  1835:  played  at  the  ' 
aame  theatre  for  the  1 000th  time  on  Dec.  1 6, 
62.  Pxodooed  in  Engliah  aa  '  The  White  Maid' 
•t  Oofont  Garden  Jan.  a,  1837. 

DAMON,  William,  one  of  the  mnrioiana  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  harmonised  for  the  upe  of  a 
friend  the  paalm  tunes  then  in  common  use,  to 
iSm  number  of  about  tatty.   Hia  friend,  in  t  579, 

p iiMi  h  1  tliem under thefollowing till'  :  The 
Peakuea  of  Da^id  in  Kngliah  Meter  with 
Koteo  of  foure  partee  aet  vnto  them  by  Gtdlidmo 
Damon,  for  John  Bull  [who  is  called  in  the 
preface, '  Citezen  and  Goldamith  of  London  to 
the  nae  of  the  godly  Obtietiaaia  ftr  reereatyng 
themselves  in  stede  of  fond  an  1  unseemly  i3ai- 


waa  complete.  Rossini  wrote  for  her  the  prin- 
cipal female  parte  in  the  'Siege  de  CosintlM' 
and  'MoiM,'  wldeh  ooBtribnled  to  ber  reptttaliott. 
In  conseipience,  however,  of  B<^>me  inisundtr- 
atanding  with  the  management^  Cinti  quitted  tha 
tiieatre  abruptly  in  37,  and  went  to  Browal^ 
where  hlv:  <  m  ited  tiho  greatest  enthusiaam. 
Conoeaaiona  having  been  made  ahe  returned  ta 
Paiia ;  but,  belbre  leaTiof  Prawela,  wae  maniad 
to  Damorr.Lij,  uti>i  (  -nsfful  act<ir.  This  unioB 
waa  not  happy.    lUtumed  to  Paria  ahe : 


ainging  in  'La  Muette  de  Poitici* 

'Le  Comte  Ory,'  'Robert  le  Diable.'  and  'Lt 
Sermenty'  in  each  more  excellent  than  befbra 
In  39  ahe  took  part,  with  Sontag  and  Ifalfbna, 
in  the  'Matrimonio  Si  jri  tr.'  Never  was  there 
a  more  brilliant  oombiuation ;  nor  did  Qati 
■offer  by  comparieoB.  F4tia  boldly  dedarae  4al 
ahe  now  l)ecame  one  of  the  l>est  singers  the 
world  haa  known.  In  3a  ahe  came  over  with  a 
Frenob  eompany,  and  eang  at  Coveni  Gatdn  ie 
Meyerbeer's  '  Robert  le  Diable.'    Her  engage- 


lades.  At  Londmi,  Printed  by  John  Daye.  ment  waa  not  renewed  in  183&  and  ahe  waa 
Onm  privilegio.*  llda  work  eonrne  to  hs^  been  '  gladly  weleonwd  at  the  OpAn  Oomique, 

her  such  woiIbi  aa  tim  *L 


^      TMa  work   

but  ill  received,  and  Danion  aet  himaelf  to  work  Auber  wrjte  for  ht 
to  rehannoniae  the  tunea.  The  new  wwk  waa  noir,'  ' L' Ambaaaadrioe,'  Mid  'Zwetta.* 
publiabedin  1591  with  the  title  of' fTbefemior  nitirad  from  the  atage  in  1843,  aang  again  in 
feookt^  of  the  Alu-nicke  of  M.  William  Damon,  '  London  in  that  year,  then  at  tlit  Hague,  at 
late  one  of  her  Majestiea  Muaitioua,  tvM>t^i.t«£  :  Ghent  in  1 845,  at  St.  Peterabuig,  at  Bruaaela  in 
all  the  tuaee  of  Dnvid'a  FtaOnM,  aa  th«T  an '  '  '  «  .  .  . 
ordinarily  soung  in  the  Church  :  most  excellently 
by  him  oompoaed  into  4  partee.  In  which  aett 
ine  Tenor  ain^^  the  Ohundi  tune.  PuUiahed 
for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke  by 
W.  Swayne,  Geut.  Printed  by  T.  i:^te.  the  aaaign^ 
of  W.Byid,  1591.'  The  irork  !•  in  two  parte, 
iht  leoond  beii«  entitled  'HTha  Moond  BoolBe 


1846,  and  made  a  tour  In  the  United  Stetee 

the  violinist  Artot.  In  187,4  ^lie  bad  been  ap- 
pointed profeatior  of  ainging  at  the  Oonaervatoira 
to  Peria ;  ihie  plaoe  eke  reelgned  in  1856,  and 
retired  to  Cluintilly.  and  died  in  18(^3. 

Mme.  Cinti  publiahed  an  'Album  de  zomanoei^* 
and  ft  few  eeparate  pieoee.  She  wioto  nlM  ft 
'Mdlh«dft  dft  ohftnlk^dadieftted  to  htt  pqpik 
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BirtiNidlidalMiMalyage  ftfler  cUittiigiilBhing 

himself  by  it<»me  vrM?al  oompoHitinns  ;  and  her 
dftu^bter,  a  aioger,  married  M.  Weckeriin.  [ J.  M.] 

DAMPER  (Fr.  L  Etouffoir;  Ital.  Saltarello, 
Sptfmiioio.  or  Smorzo  ;  €r€r.  DSmpfer),  that  part 
of  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  contrivf'd  to  Ht^>p 
Tibmtion  of  the  strings  beloqging  to  a  note 
«b«B4li»fiBg«r  is  xaiaed  fiwm  the  key.  It 
prises  several  folds  or  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  soft 
ielt,  elevated  upon  a  wire  uprk^ht,  which  rest 
Qpon  or  press  upwards  agauut  we  strings  when 
the  key  is  not  touche<I,  but  quit  the  strings  when 
tbe  key  is  pressed  down.  The  pedal  movement 
DOBBselsJ  wttii  the  dampen  removes  them  col- 
lectively from  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
ftAtl  is  pressed  dotm  the  instniment  lias  virtually 
BO  dampers,  the  striiiga  coutinuing  to  sound  until 
their  vibrations  cease.  There  are  no  dampers  to 
v.-  treble  note<»,  as  the  duriMnn  of  vilnation  in 
Uits  part  of  the  scale  is  too  short  to  need  arresti^. 
[SeePumroHn.]  [A.J.l£] 

DANBY,  John,  bom  1757,  one  of  the  most 
di»lingui«h©d  glee  composers  Between  1781  and 
94  he  obtained  ten  prizes  ft*om  the  Catch  Club 
Ur  eight  glees  and  two  eanons.  He  published 
thnje  bo.ik8  of  hh  compositions,  and  a  fourth 
miivd  aft*jr  hia  Jeceaae.  In  1787  he  pub- 
IuIihI  an  elementary  work  entitled  'Ia  Qaida 
till  Musica  Vi  H^ale.'  Ho  held  the  appointment 
of  oiBMisi  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  embassy, 
a««r  jfaoelMMter  SqtUM,  for  the  service  of  whico 
he  oompoaed  )<nuie  tnah'^r  «  .irni  niot<  ta.  ITe  died 
May  16, 1798,  daring  the  performance  of  a  con- 
cert wtiA  his  IKends  had  got  up  tor  hn  benefit, 
he  having  long  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by 
hariog  been  placed  in  a  damp  bed  at  an  inn. 
He  «ss  buricMi  in  Old  8t.  Pancraa  churchyard, 
^ii<  r-  an  altar  tomb  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
His  fine  glee,  'Amki^  J^o^MA  Iff  I '  will  not  soon 
fcifOTgotteo.  [W.H.H.] 

DAIYGI  MUSIO.  Masio  derfgfned  m  «n 

scoompaniment  ti  ilancins^.  natloiml,  social  or 
oa  Um  itege  -  the  ballet;  also  music  written  in 
^■Bos  li^thnu  though  not  for  daodng  purposes, 
wch  as  the  Polonaises  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
«Dd  Chopin :  Schulhors  '  Valaee  de  Conoett^' 
liwt's '  Galop  Chromatique.* 

The  music  of  the  individaal  dance  1 1 1  n  es  has  been 
•wnined  uinler  the  separate  he.ads  of  AlleniftnJe, 
Bt^ero,  Couraiite.  (iigue,  Minuet,  Walts,  etc. 
"Hie  iafloenoe  of  the  dance  on  musio  in  general, 
•ftl  tlie  manner  in  wlnrfj  it  j^rrx  lually  communi- 
atal  U)e  rhythm  and  accent  which  are  its  very 
<**Bos  to  the  unrhythmical  and  nnaooented 
rtr»!ni  of  cliun-h  muKi'r  nnd  th'.i=;  hn-\t  up  the 
^ric  of  modem  oompusition,  will  l>e  examined 
Mr  the  heed  of  Rarrav.  The  mora  direct 
'^"'l  rnAt.-rial  connexion  Ixitween  the  Si  itk — 
»  mere  string  of  dances  in  <»ie  Itey — end  the 
>Mdn  SovATA  and  Stwhoitt,  which  otbw  out 
of  the  Siilt^.  will  be  moet  conveniently  doeGlMned 
tader  the  last-named  headinfjs. 

I>ANCE.  WnxiAX.  An  EnglUh  musician 
*baw  nme  ilwei  iw  preeervntioa  ee  one  of  the 
of  the  Fhffluymwiilc  Soelelj.  Be  mm 
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bora  in  1755,  wae  in  the  <vcheetm  of  the  Opens 

from  1775  to  93.  and  le^l  the  band  at  the  Haudel 
Commemomtion  of  1 790  in  the  absence  of  Cramer. 
He  died  ibU  of  yeen  and  etedit  In  1840.  Tlie 
circular  pn>pofling  the  meeting  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Philharmonic,  was  issued  by 
'  Messrs.  Cramer,  Coni,  and  Dance,'  from  Mr. 
Dance's  house,  1 7  Mn&diealar  Street,  on  Bunday, 
Jan.  17,  iSi.^.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Directors,  and  Treasurer.  His  son  Hemy  wae 
■eontaij  to  the  oodety  iior  the  fliet  yeeri  1813. 

DANDO,  Joseph  Hatdo.v  Bodb5B,  was  bom 
in  Somen*  Town  in  1S06.  At  an  early  ago  he 
oommenoed  tlie  study  of  the  violin  under  his 
uncle,  s;_^nnr  Brandi.  In  1819  he  became  n 
pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  ho  continued  about 
seven  years.  In  1831  he  waa  aduiitted  a  member 
of  the  Philhemionic  orchestra.  For  many  yean 
he  filled  the  p<>^t  of  leader  of  the  bands  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Ch<Mral  Hann<mista 
SoeietieB  (both  now  extiBet),  whose  eonoerta 
wore  g-iven  in  the  City,  Dando  w.vi  the  first 
to  introduce  public  perfiirmances  of  instnunental 
qnnrtete.  It  ia  true  that  in  the  eerlter  daya  of 
the  PhilliAnnonic  S<x-iety  a  fjti.irtet  iwcaaionally 
formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  no  concerts 
consisting  exclusively  of  quartets  had  before 
been  given.  The  occasion  on  which  the  experi* 
ment  w.-w*  first  trie<l  was  a  benefit  concert  got  up 
by  Daudo  at  tlie  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, on  93rd  Sept.  1855.  T^^^  programme  was 
entircdv  cf>nipns*>d  of  ijuartetx  t.nn<,  r-tt\  The 
experiment  proved  so  succes«ful  that  two  more 
•indlar  eonoerta  wan  given  in  October,  eadh 
pmvinq:  more  attractive  than  its  precnrsor. 
Dando  then  formed  a  party  consisting  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Oaiti^  Charlee  Luoa^  ana 
himself,  to  give  rej:  ilir  perien  of  Quartet  Con- 
certs, and  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
on  ICareh  17,  1836,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  Tlio}'  continvied  their  p<Tf  irinam-es 
annually  until  43,  when  Blagrove  seceded  Cram 
the  party,  upon  which  Dando  aasnmed  the  fint 
violin,  the  viola  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Loder.  Thus  constituted  they  removed  to 
Crosby  llall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deatha  <tf  Gattie  and  Loder  in  53  broke  up 
the  party.  Pimdo  iH-cupied  a  prominent  position 
in  ail  the  beat  orch^tras  until  75,  when  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  beooming  crippled  he  was 
cotnpt  lled  to  d' ''!Ht  from  pf-rforming.  During 
his  long  career  he  has  ever  shown  himself  an  ex* 
oeUe&tvioIiniataiidainiftbleinaii.  CW.H.H.] 

DANIEL,  HtBMAinr  Adalbkbt,  a  Gennan 

theoloi,n.%n,  born  1812  at  Cdthen  near  Dessau, 
professor  in  tlie  University  of  Halle.  His 
*TbeiaQrue  Hjrmnologicos*  (5  toU.  LSiohke, 
T^ipsic)  is  a  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
early  church  music  and  collection  of  hymns. 

[M.C.C.] 

DANKERTS,  Ghtsklaiv,  a  native  of  Tholen 
in  Zeeland,  and  a  singer  in  the  Pap.-\I  Cliapel  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6Ui  century.  An  eight-part 
motet  of  UaooBBMitbn,  *  Letamiin  in  Donttc^* 
ia  iaoliided  ia  uUaid*a  *OoiieaBtD8  oeto  .  •  • 
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DARG0MT8KI. 


Tooum'  (Augvbttig  1545),  and  a  liz-pui  tnotet 
'Tuft  fltt  potMiti**  in  the  '8eI«etiHiiiw  oaationM 

ultra  centum'  (Augsburg  1540V  Also  two  bo<-.ks 
of  madrigals  £(«  4,5taiid6  voices  were  published 
1^  Gardaoo  (Vmlm  1559). 

Notwithstanding  the  new  school  of  f-^mpncors. 
already  well  established  in  Borne,  with  Cuttutizu 
Festa,  AiadAtt  eto.  at  Ht  liead,  tbere  wera  still 
rii  iiiv  I  iTi^'rratiTe  musicians  in  that  city,  and 
Danker  to  was  one  of  them,  who  adhered  strictly 
to  tha  old  Natkerlaiid  adioal,  and  remained  nn- 
inftiienced  by  the  new  art  that  had  grown  up 
around  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  as  judge 
inthedisputebetween  two  eoelesaaetioal  moiicians, 
Vioentino  and  LuBttano,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
■csAm  on  wluch  the  music  of  their  time  was 
eonitniated.  Dankeits  was  ob1%ed  to  defend  his 
verdict  against  Vicentinu,  in  ;i  learned  and  ex- 
haustive  treatise  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
original  MSi.  of  which  is  preeenred  in  the  Valli- 
ccllan  library  at  iJom*?.  A  full  noconiit  of  this 
controversy  is  giveu  by  Hawkins.      [.I .  K.  S.  B.] 

DANNELEY,  Johh  Fbltham,  bom  at  Oak- 
ingbam  in  1786,  was  the  second  son  of  a  lay- 
derk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  .\t 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  studied  thorough  baH.-i 
under  Samuel  WcMm^  and  the  pianoforte  first 
under  Charles  Knyvett  and  afterwards  under 
Charles  Neate.  He  re^iUt^  with  his  muther  at 
Odiham  until  he  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  estalilished  himself  a^  Ipswich  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
organist  of  tlia  chuteh  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Tower 
in  that  town.  In  1816  he  visited  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Antoine  Beicha.  Danneley  pub- 
lished in  1835  'An  Encyclopaedia,  or,  Dictionary 
of  Mn^ic/  and  in  1^26  'A  Muiisnl  Orammar.' 
lie  died  in  London  in  1S36.  [W.H.H.] 

DANNREUTIIEPw.  Edward,  bora  Nov.  4. 
1844,  at  Straasburg.  When  five  years  old  was 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  U.  B.,  ivlirro  he  learned 
music  from  F.  L.  Kittor.  In  ^9  entered  the 
Cunsenratorinm  at  Leipzig,  and  renained  there 
till  63,  under  ^loscholes,  Hanptmann,  and  Kich 
tor.  His  career  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  held 
all  the  scholafdiips  of  the  Comervatorium.  From 
Leipzig  hp  removed  to  Londun,  where  he  h.v* 
since  resided  (excepting  two  professional  visits 
to  the  United  States),  and  is  one  of  th<;  most  pro- 
minent mTifricians  of  the  metropolis,  wt  11  known 
as  a  pianotorte-player  and  teacher,  littvrateur  and 
leeturer,  and  a  strong  suf^porter  of  progress  in 
mueic.  He  is  cHpeci.illy  known  as  the  friend  and 
cha!npion  of  W'sgner.  He  founded  the  Wagner 
Society  in  iSji,  and  ooodueted  its  two  scviea  of 
concerts  in  7,:^  and  74.  He  was  also  a  warm 
promoter  of  the  '  Wacjner  Festival'  in  1877, 
translated  his  'SI  isi  .f  the  Future'  (Schott 
1872),  and  received  Wagner  in  his  houfw?  durinj^ 
his  stay  in  London.  He  was  the  firnt  to  play  the 
eonoertoa  of  Ust  and  "ndudkowsky  (Crystal 
Palace,  Jan.  27,  73;  Nov.  21,  74  ;  March  11,  76). 

But  while  Mr.  Dannreutber  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  schiMtl,  ho  ia  BO  Imb  zealous 
lor  tho  old,  aa  the  imnge  of  tho  invgniBaea  df  h^ 


well-known  chamber  concerts,  bis  own  aUe  in- 
terpretations of  Badi  and  Beethoven,  his  lectnns 

on  Mozat-t,  Beethoven,  and  <  hopin,  his  article 
un  Beethoven  in  Ma^millans  Mj^^me  (July, 
76),  and  other  acts  and  words  abundantly  fwnk 
He  has  not  yet  publiabed  any  music. 

DANZI,  Fraxcesca.  See  Lebrcv,  Madahi. 

DANZL  Frakz,  composer  and  violonodli^ 
bom  at  Mannheim  1 763,  studied  chie£y  under  his 
father,  first  violoncellist  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  in  compoaition  under  the  Abb6  Vogkr. 
At  15  he  was  admitted  into  the  Elector's  banl 
In  1778  the  band  was  transferred  to  Munich, 
and  there  Danzi  prodooed  hia  first  anen  'Aia- 
kiah'  in  1780,  whidi  wat  IbUowed  by  *D«r 
Kuss,*  'Iphigenia,'  and  others.  In  1790  im 
married  Mai]guerite  Marchand,  a  distingoidied 
singer,  and  in  the  following  year  started  with 
her  on  a  professional  tour  whidi  lasted  six  yean. 
At  Prague  and  Ldpaio  he  oondneted  the  per- 
formaneee  by  Gnaidasaoai*!  Italian  company, 
and  his  wife  was  esp<x'ially  successful  in  the 
parts  of  Susanna  in  '  Le  Noiae  di  Figaro,*  and 
Caroline,  and  Nina,  in  *  H  Matriinonio  .S^-grfto.' 
They  were  also  favourahly  r«--t'eivod  in  Italy, 
especially  at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1797 
they  retnmed  to  Manidi»  where  Mdme.  Deu 
died  in  1799.  Her  husband  soon  after  resigned 
his  post  of  vioe*oba^l«maater  to  the  Elector. 
In  1807  he  was  apfiouited  efaapd-ainater  to  the 
Kini.:  of  Wiirtetuherg,  but  wa.«  eoon  compelled 
to  leave  Stuttgart  on  aooount  of  the  pethkii 
changes  in  that  part  of  Ctennany.  He  thso 
became  chaptd -nuwtter  at  Carl^iruhe,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1826.  He  composed 
1 1  operas,  beddes  a  bums  of  ordioetral,  chamber, 
and  cliurvh  music.  For  list  see  Fdtia.  None  of 
it  has  survived.  He  waa  a  aonnd  musician,  but 
strained  too  mueh  after  ordieetml  efTecta  Hs 
w.'ks  an  exc  elh  nt  te.-u  her  of  singing,  and  his  'Sine- 
ing  Exercises'  were  used  £or  long  after  hie  death 
and  form  his  most  pennaaent  work.  [H.G.C] 

DARGOMVSKl,  ALiXAVon  SmcMMmci; 

Rii>-hian  nol'le  and  conipoecr,  bom  1813  near 
Toula,  Sinolt'tiMk.  He  early  inauiftr«tt^  a  tafte 
for  niiiHie,  and  at  seven  competed  little  sonstsi 
ttc.  for  the  pianoforte.  He  aflorwards  leamt  the 
violin,  and  studied  harmony  and  coimterpoiiit 
und«r  Sdiobflrteohner.  In  1830  be  appeared  with 
great  succew*  in  Pc  tprshurc:  as  a  piiutist,  sad 
in  31  received  au  appointment  in  the  EmpertH-'s 
household,  but  in  35  gave  it  vp^  and  devou^i 
himself  for  eight  yfars  to  peverc  studv.  Hi« 
intimate  friendship  with  Glinka  and  with  the 
dramatic  poet  Kukolnik  were  of  great  eervioe  to 
hiin.  In  1845  he  visited  Germany,  l^nissels,  and 
Paris.  In  1847  he  pnxiiieed  in  Moscow,  with 
brilliant  success,  an  opera  *  Esmeralda,*  librtito 
from  Victor  Hugo's  'Notre  Datnc  de  T'aris,' whi«i» 
he  had  coinpoBt^  in  1838,  and  which  wa."  re- 
peated in  Peter^biuig.  Besides  '  Eenieralda.' 
'liu'.alka'  (ret.n>btirrr  iS5<.>,  and  'Komrtk.' 
which  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage,  hts 
publidted  wodce  eonnat  of  60  aonge  wiUk  piMM* 
forte  nooomiiMiiaMiit  j  vaiiatioai^  6nUMM%  eta. 
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f  r  pian  if< »rte,  and  orchestral  dance  mnmc.  He 
liioii  Jail,  i;,  1868,  while  at  work  un  an  opera 
Pushkin,  called  'KMtamji  goHt'  (Don  Joaa), 
and,  besides  the  operas  named,  left  an  immense 
number  of  orchentral  wurks.  idLis  melodies  art; 
ijoble  and  poetieal,  but  hia  oompoeition  is  in<>re 
<I.>t;n)^in*slu'<I  for  grace  than  force.  As  a  pianist 
he  wa^  reui&rkable  for  the  facility  with  whieh  he 
icoompanied  at  sight*  [U.C.C.] 

BASH.  The  Hv^x  of  MtaeeaiOt  written  thus  (t), 

Mid  pUoed  TindfT  or  over  a  note  to  indicate  that 
tbe  daratioQ  of  the  aound  is  to  be  as  short  as 
PQtfible,  tb«  value  of  the  note  being  completed 
vj  an  interval  of  silence ;  for 
WrtU/H 


A  roand  dot  (•)  is  »iBO  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  thiii  difiereao^  flwt  notes  nuurked  witi) 

ff't-i  (jlioiild  1*0  IcFS  jffarf  ^^^  t/linn  thi^po  with 
oasbet.  being  shortened  about  one  half,  thus<-> 
WHUa  Perjbrmed 

"■"1  


lUi  fittineCfoa,  which  ii  enforoed      aU  the 

.>t  c.kLnit^'d  teachers  of  modem  timet,  each 
^  tkuienti,  Czemy,  and  others,  is,  strange  to 
av,  often  ignored  by  modem  editors  of  classical 
cotnpomtionii,  aiul  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
wlasWe  and  conscientious  editioiiH  of  Ik'oth oven's 
wks a6  those  of  Vou.  liiilow  ^'Instructive  Aus- 
g»be';Cotta,  Stuttgart),  Paoer  (Augener  &  Co. 
LoD'lrtnl,  and  othera.  only  one  sign  should  have 
htxu  enipioyed  for  the  two  etiects.  That  Bee- 
Iborai  hiBMeir  considered  the  dietiacticn  cT 
jpfVTtance  is  provo<I  by  \arioiis  rorroctiona  by 
itiji  luud  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  7th 
Aphony.  itiU  extant*  and  aleo  bj  »  letter 
"mtten  in  1825  to  Cart  Holz,  in  which  he  ex- 
]r'^h  insists  that  'ji  ^  |1  and  |»  |^  p  is  not  a 
"^tUtf  of  indifference.'  See  Nottebohm's  '  Bee- 
tboveniana,'  No.  xxv,  in  which  extracts  are  given 
froTJi  sevtral  of  Beetboven'8  works,  with  the  signs 
«f  staccato  as  originallv  marked  by  himself  A  nd 
no  doubt  that  every  oti'ort  oii^^liL  to 
I*  made,  at  any  mte  In  the  cmfi  of  Ikeihoven, 
to  ucertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
*BpoMr  on  a  point  so  essential  to  correct 
j™>«.  [F.T.] 

DAUBLAINE  BT  CAIXTNET.  Organ 

bujlderaestablishevl  in  Paris  in  1838  as  Daublaine 
&  Cie.  In  the  firm  was  joined  by  Louis 
Guiaet,  member  of  an  old  Abatian  Ikmily  of 
or^n  huiIdei-8.  But  he  hrou^'ht  bad  fortune  to 
^  house,  for  in  43  OT  44,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  excited 
Vf  MOie  dispute,  CaUinet  destroyed  all  the  work 
wliich  be  and  his  partners  had  just  added  to  the 
at  St.  Sulpice.  After  thia  feat  he  retired 
to  Osvain^*!  factory  as  a  mere  journeyman. 
Bat  Km  then  took  the  lead  At  Dnublaine*  B  and 
latfiw  him  the  S.  Euht^he  orp^m  built,  to  be 
iMro^r^  by  tiro  m  45.   Tb«  dame  year  the  firm 


became  Dncroquet  &  Cie;  they  built  a  new 
organ  at  ^.  EuMtaohe,  un<i  exhibited  at  Hyde 
Park  in  51,  obuvining  a  council  medal  and  the 
decomtioT!  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  55 
Ducroquet  was  succeeded  by  a  Societ^i  aaonyme, 
nnd  that  again  bj  Merklin,  Schiltze,  et  Cie. 
TIio  business  is  now  carried  on  by  M(  rkl'n  nlnne, 
whose  principal  £aotory  is  at  Lryuus,  with  a 
fannch  In  Faiia.  (Y.deP.] 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK,  THB.  An 

opera  in  3  acts,  founded  on  'La  reinr  rl  -  Tiu-jn  ,* 
words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe ,  produced  at 
Dmiy  liane  Kov.  37,  1844. 

DAUNI'Y,  William,  son  of  William  Dauney 
of  Falmoutff,  Jamaica,  was  bom  at  Aberh  <  n  in 
the  year  1800.  Ue  commenced  his  education  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  »t  the  Univerrity  of 
Edinlnirgh.  On  June  13,  1823,  he  wa.s  billed 
to  the  Scottish  bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Edinbm<gh  a  MS.  collection  of  mnrf^ 
writt<:n  between  1 61 4  and  1620  and  known  as  the 
Skene  Manuscript.  It  consists  of  114  English  and 
Scottish  ballad,  song^  and  danoe  tune^ -mitten  in 
tableture.  This  manuscript  Dauney  deciphered 
and  published  in  183S  in  a  4to  vol.  under  the  title 
of  'Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  from  a  manu« 
script  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.'  He  accompanied 
it  with  a  long  and  ably  written  'Dissertation 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  music  of  Scot- 
lanrl,'  and  some  interesting  documents.  The 
work  is  valuable  aa  showing  the  (probably) 
earliest  versions  of  such  tunes  as  'The  flowers 
of  the  forest,*  'John  Anderson  my  jo,*  *Adiea, 
Dundee,' etc.  Shortly  after  1838  Dauney  qnitt^^d 
Scotland  for  Demerara,  where  he  became  Soli- 
citor General  fior  Britkh  Guiana.  He  died  at 
DeDnEmra.  July  38, 1843*  [W.H.H.] 

D.VUVFRGXE,  Antoike,  violin-player  and 
composer,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1713. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Clennont.  In  1739  h«  went  to  Paris  to  com« 
plete  his  studies  and  veiy  soon  played  with 
success  at  the  Concert  spiritoel  and  entered  tha 
band  of  the  King  and  of  the  Opera.  It  is  how- 
ever more  as  a  composer  of  operas  than  as  a 
violin-player  that  Dauvei^e  claims  our  attention. 
Up  to  nis  time  an  opdra  comique  meant  merely 
a  vnntlfville,  a  comic  play  interspCTsed  with 
couplets.  In  his  first  opera,  'Les  Troquetirs,' 
Dauvergne  adopted  the  forms  of  tha  Italian 
intermezzi,  retaining  however  ppokcn  dialogue 
in  place  of  recitative,  and  thereby  introduced 
thnt  dast  of  dramatie  worki^  In  which  French 
c<>m]>osers  have  over  finoe  been  so  eminently 
successful.  Danveqgne  wrote  15  operas  in  alL 
FASs  also  enmnerates  15  motels  of  his  com* 
position,  trios  fir  two  violtni<  and  bass  (l74o)» 
sonatas  tor  the  violin,  and  two  fl«t«  of  symphonies 
in  four  parte  1 750). 

In  1755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment 
of  composer  to  the  king  and  the  next  pre- 
Hcntatiuu  m  master  of  the  band.  From  1751 
he  conducted  the  Opera,  and  from  1763  the 
Concert  spirituel;  and  fuuilly,  with  tr  inter* 
ruptions,  became  manager  of  the  Opera.  He 
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reUred  at  the  oatbreak  of  the  BeTolutioB,  and 
di«d  at  Lyoni  in  1 797.  [P*I>>] 

DAVID,  F^LTCTT^f,  on«3  of  the  most  prominent 
of  French  oomposen,  was  bom  March  8,  1810, 
•t  Cadenat,  In  the  south  of  Fnaea.  Wa  father 
was  an  accomplished  musical  amateur,  and  it 
is  said  thai  Felicien  at  the  mature  »ge  of  two 
erinoed  his  musical  kurta  by  shouts  of  appUoae 
at  his  father's  performances  on  the  fiddle.  At 
the  age  of  four  the  boy  was  able  to  oitch  a  tune. 
Two  yean  latar  Ganiar,  fint  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  happened  to  he.ir  the  (:hild  sing,  and 
stronglj  advised  his  mother  to  cultivate  Ft^den's 
tetaiti  Soon  afterwards  the  family  removed  to 
Aix,  where  David  attended  the  MaUri»e  (xhool) 
dtt  Saint  Sauveur,  and  became  a  chorister  at  the 
eathedral.  He  la  said  to  have  oompoaad  hymns, 
motets,  and  other  works  at  this  early  peritxl,  and 
a  quartet  for  strincs,  written  at  the  age  of  13,  is 
■tiU  prMerved  at  the  Bialtriaa.  b  iftas  ha  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aix  to  complete  hia 
atudiea.  Here  he  continued  his  music,  and  ac- 
qatred  some  eldD  on  the  violm.  He  also  de- 
veloped an  astoni.'^hing  memory  for  music,  which 
enabled  him  tu  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  Leaueur,  by  heart. 
When  he  left  the  college,  at  the  age  of  18,  want 
of  ineana  oompelled  him  to  enter  the  office  of 
his  iiitei'e  huaband,  »  lawyer,  bat  he  soon 
afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  second 
conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he  occupied 
till  1829,  wlien  tlie  position  of  maitre  de  chapel lo 
at  St.  Sativenr  was  offered  to  him.  During'  the 
one  year  he  occupied  thiit  place  he  wrote  several  ; 
emnpoeMoM  Ibr  the  choir  of  the  church ;  one  of 
these,  ft  '  Beatii»  Yir,'  afterwaida  efltoited  tlie  ad> 
miration  of  Chenilnni. 

In  1830  D.ivid  w.  nt  to  Fwfa  to  finUh  his 
musical  education.  He  had  a  small  allowance 
from  his  uncle,  but  his  wauts  were  moderate  and 
his  enthusiasm  great.  Cherubim  received  him 
kindly,  and  under  his  auspices  David  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  studied  harmony  under  Millot. 
He  alio  took  private  lenons  Iran  Biber,  and 
tins  accomplished  his  course  of  harmony  within 
SIX  months.  He  then  entered  the  chiBS  of  Fetis 
fiir  oounterpoint  and  fiigiae.  An  'An  verum*  < 
oompoeed  at  this  time  proves  his  succfwfid  ad- 
vance. On  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowance 
David  had  to  aupport  himself  giving  leesooa. 
At  the  same  period  be  narrowly  emiMd  the  con- 
■oription. 

In  1831  we  have  to  date  an  important  event  in 
our  composer's  life,  viz.  his  joinini^  the  St.  Si- 
moniens.  David  lived  for  some  time  in  the  kind 
of  convent  preaided  over  by  the  P^re  Enfantin, 
and  to  hia  music  were  sung  the  hymns  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  tlie  religious  and 
domestic  occupations  of  the  brethren.  When, 
in  1833,  the  brotherhr>od  wa.<'  disw)lve<l,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  ditipen»ed  members, 
who  travelled  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  their  co-religionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseillee.  The  mosio  fell  to  oar  composer's 
tHuan,  and  fereml  of  hie  dwuiee  won  nnelved 
with  great  npphuiM, 


At  Marwinea  Darfd  embarked  &r  the  East, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  at  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  Egypt^  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  impressions  thtm  leueifed  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent.  He  managed  whcfowr 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  die  gift  of  an 
admiring  manufacturer  at  Lyona.  Soon  alter  Im 
return,  in  1 835,  he  published  a  collection  of 
*  Milodiea  orientalee '  for  piano.  In  spite  of  the 
melodious  charm  and  exquisite  woricmanship  of 
these  pieces  they  met  with  totid  h^Iect,  and  the 
diswpointed  composer  left  Pario  for  several  yean, 
and  uved  in  tike  neighbouibood  of  Igny,  rarely 
visiting  the  capital.  Two  symphonies,  24  quin- 
tets for  strings,  sevwal  nonets  for  wind,  and 
numerons  songs  (one  of  which  latter, '  Les  Hfron- 
delles,*  was  at  one  time  very  popular  in  England) 
belong  to  this  period.  One  of  his  symphonies, 
in  F,  was  in  1838  perfbnned  at  the  Valentino 
concerts,  but  without  success.  In  1841  David 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  his  name  began  to 
become  more  fim^liar  to  the  public,  owing  to  Ae 
renderintj  of  soiiio  of  his  songs  by  M.  Walter,  the 
tenor.  But  his  chief  &me  ia  foonded  00  a  wori^ 
of  very  dMhreut  import  and  dimetsdone — his 
'  Ode  8>'mphrinie'  'Le  Dt'sert,'  in  which  he  has 
embodied  the  impressiaiia  of  hia  Ufis  in  the  £ast, 
and  wfaieh  waa  prodooed  Dee.  8,  1844.  Hm 
form  of  this  cf>m{X)aition  is  difficult  to  define. 
Berlioz  might  have  called  it  a  'melologae.'  It 
conabta  of  time  porta  anbdiTided  into  aerend 
vocal  and  orchestral  movement.^,  each  introducevl 
by  some  lines  of  descriptive  lecitatioo.  The 
subject  ia  the  mighty  desert  itself,  arith  all  its 
jjlxnn  and  grandeur.  On  this  b.'Mskground  is 
depicted  a  (auravan  in  varioua  aitoations^  atuging 
a  hyom  of  fiuatfo  devotion  to  AUah,  battling 
with  the  nimooni,  and  rct^ting  in  the  evening 
bv  the  fountain  of  the  oasis.  Whatever  one's 
abstraet  opiidon  of  programme  marie  may  be, 
one  cannot  help  rect>j,'Tii»inij  in  the  'Desert'  a 
highly  remarkaUe  work  of  its  kind.  The  vast 
monotony  of  tiie  aandy  plain,  indicated  by  the 
reiterated  C  in  tlie  introduction,  the  opening 
prayer  to  Allah,  the  'Daose  dea  AlmeeSk'  the 
chant  of  the  Maeizbu  founded  on  n  genuine 
Arabic  melody — are  rendered  with  a  vividnew 
of  deaoriptive  power  rarely  equalled  by  moch 
greater  marioiana.  David,  indeed,  ia  almoet  Ae 
only  coinpoHcr  of  his  country  w  ho  can  I.13'  claim 
to  genuiuo  local  colour.  Hia  Arabs  are  Arabia 
not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

Tlie  'D'St-rt*  waa  written  in  tliree  months. 
It  was  the  product  of  spoataneoua  inspiratioa, 
and  to  this  oiminiatanoe  its  enonnoaa  Boeeeai  is 
mainly  ascribable.  None  of  David's  subse^juent 
works  have  approached  it  in  popularity.  'L» 
Ddaert*  waa  followed,  in  46,  by  'MoiaoM  Stnal.* 
an  oratorio  written  in  Gennnny,  wht  re  David 
had  gone  on  a  ooncert-tour,  and  where  he  met 
with  mnch  enthoaiaem  not  vnmized  with  advem 
cri  ticism.  *  Molse,'  orijj^iually  destined  for  Vienna, 
was  performed  in  Paris^  its  fiuocoss  oomparBd 
with  that  of  ita  predooeaaor  being  a  decided  anli* 
climax.  The  next  work  is  a  st'cond  ilesoriptivs 
^ymplumy,  'Ghxistophe  Golomb*  (1847),  and  iti 
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\  wpAa  WM  anythini  but  brilliant.  '  Eden, 

»  Mpterr,*  WM  first  j>erfoniie<1  at  the  Opera  in 
48,  but  to  attract  attention  during  that 
ftormj  political  epoeih.  Wb  fint  g&mdm  mooom 
uooe  1844  David  achieved  with  an  op^'ra  comique, 
Perie  du  Br^cil'  (1851).  Hia  ramaining 
Awttttie mAa  ai«  'La  Fin  dn  Monde*  (in fear 
acts,  never  perfonnetl),  '  Herculanum*  (aerioua 
Men  in  four  acts;  1859  at  the  Op^'),  'Lalla 
Eoukh'  (two  acts;  1863),  and  'Le  Saphir'  {in 
three  aeti;  1865  both  at  the  Opera  Comique). 
.Ajiother  dramatic  work,  'La  Cnptive/  was  in 
rokaraal,  but  waa  withdrawn  the  composer 
Iv  reaaons  naknowB. 

David's  power  aa  an  operatic  writer  Be<>m»  to 
lie  Diore  in  happy  delineation  of  character  than  | 
:a  dramatic  force.  Hence  hia  greater  Bucoeaa 
with  comedy  th&u  with  tragedy.  '  Lai',  a  nkh' 
pvticalarly  ia  an  ezoellant  apedmen  of  iolicitoua 
wpwwluu.  and  hts%  never  trivial  mdodioua- 
n-asa.  Here  again  his  power  of  ri-ri'I'-ring  ini:-irrillv 
the  national  type  and  the  local  aurroundinga  of 
1m  danolert  Deeomai  notioealila.  IImb  power 
tifm  ii  RufTicient  to  justify  the  distinguiaheil 
noeition  he  bolda.  Aa  to  hia  final  place  in  the 
Vktorr  of  his  art  it  would  be  prematoro  to  give 
a  dafiaite  opinion.  F^cien  David  died  on  Aug. 
19, 1876.  !>inee  hi«i  death  several  of  his  works — 
*Le  JMaert'  and  '  LaUa  Boukh'  amongst  the 
imlM^liave  been  revived  with  much  auccess 
in  Paris,  and  hia  ^urtote  am  now  (1877)  being 

Aji  easay  on  David*a  life  and  worice  vp  to 

'854  is  found  in  the  oolloction  called  Mirecotirt's 
•Cantwaporaina.'  For  the  ^u-lier  part  of  hia  life 
ft  famhne  (Biographie  de  F.  Da^  ManeOleB. 
1^45-  '"t   f  ]  nnt),  hf  H,  fiaiat-BtieDne,  is  a 

raiiuble  source,  [F.  H.] 

DAVID,  Fbbdivakd,  one  of  the  beat  and 
nuat  iallwBtiel  wleUn-playera  and  teeeiieie  of 

Germany;  Vmtti  at  Hamburg  Jan.  19,  1810. 
His  monoal  talent  showed  itaelf  ve^  early,  and, 
*ftertvoyeei«  atady  a*  OeaMl  in  iSaj  and  1814 
ti-iitr  Spolu"  and  Hauptmann  ,  lie  (:nt<;rt--1,  when 
1^  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artiatio  career  which 
*w  ilniiied  to  be  eo  eminently  foooeiafiil. 

His  first  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaua  at 
^^OfOg,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely 
iilcBt&d,  was  in  1825,  in  company  with  hia  sister 
I  -  iiite— ultimately  fiunooa  as  Mmai.  Dolcken. 
Me  {kssaed  the  years  iSa?  and  iSaS  as  a  member 
«f  the  band  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  Berliii, 
vbere  he  first  became  iOi|vainted  irftii  Men- 
dektohn.  In  1829  he  accepted  an  en crs clement 
u  l^aderof  a  quartet  in  the  houiteof  a  noble  and 
mfliMQ^a]  amateur  at  Dorpat,  whose  daughter 

snbeeqaently  married.  He  remained  in  Kt.psia 
'  ii  1835,  making  frequent  and  aaooesaful  tours 
:  Petenbuig,  Ifoeoosr,  Big%  ete.  In  1836 
MeufIel«^>hn,  on  becoming  conductor  of  the 
G^wandhaus  oonoertay  obtained  tar  him  tha  poet 
of  kidBr  of  the  b«ad  (Oonocrtneieler),  wUcb  be 
w  iiilh  Mflh  diatinotion  and  aoooM  ivtil  his 

gjl*  »Wrtn  thU  In  ■  Hrrculanam '  a  ^t'  U  rr  „:  j  pt.  cm  fri>ni  tba 
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death.  Of  tlie  intimate  nature  of  tlMiroonneotion 

n  gcMxI  iriStnnri-  is  .-ifrorded  by  the  hi-'t"ry  of  Men- 
delasohu'ti  Violin  Ck)nc«to.  It  ia  lirut  mentioned 
in  »  letter  fram  HenddeMlm  to  David,  dated 
July  30.  1S38.  Constant  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  paused  between  them  during  the 
poceai  of  composition ;  hardly  a  passage  in  it 
out  was  referred  to  David'a  taste  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  canvassed  and  altered  by  the 
two  firiends;  and  he  reaped  hia  reward  by  first 
performing  it  in  public  at  the  Gewandhaua 
concert  of  March  13,  1845.'  The  autograph  is 
now  in  the  ^HNUi^tision  of  David's  family.  lu 
like  manner  '  Antigone*  (leUur  of  Oct.  31, 184 1), 
an  l  probably  many  another  of  Mendehisohn's 
work^  was  reftsrrod  to  him ;  and  he  waa  one 
of  the  three  trustees  to  whom  the  publication 
of  the  ^IS.  works  of  his  iUoitrioni  friend  WM 
confided  after  his  death. 

Ae  a  Tirtnooo  David  eonibined  the  ileriing 
qnalit'esof  Spohr's  style,  with  the  greater  facility 
and  piquancy  of  the  modem  school ;  as  a  leader 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  holding  togetlier  and 
animating  the  band  ;  while  as  a  (juartet-player 
his  intelligence  and  tact  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  masterpieoeo  of  the  meet  different 
periods  and  schools.  Among  numerous  com> 
positions  of  the  moat  various  kinds  his  solo-piecea 
for  the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  eil'uctive, 
and  are  so  Ibonded  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  indispenttnble  to  the 
student.  As  a  teacher  hia  influence  was  j)rubaldy 
greater  than  thai  of  eny  ineoeding  maeter,  and 
to  him  the  German  orchestras  owe  mnny  f  tin  ir 
most  valuable  members.  He  took  a  warm  per- 
eonal  intneat  in  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
rrj(V,t  eminent  are  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  Within 
the  sphere  of  hia  influence  he  waa  alwaya  ready 
to  help  aftiend  or  to  farther  tihe  true  intareeta  of 
musical  art  and  artists. 

It  ia  one  of  David'a  apedal  merita  that  he 
revived  tlie  woriu  of  the  eminent  violin-playera 
of  the  old  Italian,  German,  and  French  schools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marks  of  expression,  etc.  He  also  edited 
nearly  the  whole  classical  repertoire  of  the  violin 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  took  a  pn^minent 
part  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  gnat  maataw. 
Ifi"  unreniittini;  :i<  *ivity  wa.*?  as  eamcat  as  it  was 
quick.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  intellectual 
puraoita,  waa  eminently  well  read,  fidlof  maniihld 
knowlcdro  nnd  experience  His  convrrsati  m 
abounded  In  traita  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
the  pleaaanteat  eompanion,  a  iUtliftd  friaod,  and 
an  t-XL'rnplary  husl  and  and  father. 

In  1861  title  35 th  anoiveraary  of  his  appoint- 
ment ae  leader  waa  odefarated  at  Leijizig.  fie  died 
very  suddenly  July  18, 1873,  while  on  a  mounUiin 
excursion  with  hia  children,  near  SJoeters  in  the 
Qriaona.  He  waa  buried  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
WM  highly  haaoared.  and  when  n  atnet  bee 
recently  Ijfipn  nnniefl  nfttr  him. 

Among  iiii)  uuuK.ri'Ui  (juiupuailiuii^  Uie  five 
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violin  coTtcprtot;,  a  ntimbcr  nT  variations,  and 
other  concert  pieces  for  the  violin  hold  the  first 
XBnk.  He  auo  pablished  for  piano  and  Tiolin 
'  Bunte  Keihe,'  '  Karnna  rstOcko,*  etc.  Besitlo8 
thew,  two  symphooies,  an  opera  '  Hana  Wach^' 
a  textet  and  a  qoarfeet  far  ttringt,  a  ntonber  of 
son^  and  concert  pieces  for  trombone  and  otlier 
wind  instruments,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  His 
'Violin  School*  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  publication  ot  the  '  Hohe 
Schule  (lea  Violinspiela  (a  colloction  of  ptnndnrd 
works  of  old  violimsts)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
devdApaient  of  modem  vkUn-playiag.  [H.] 

DAVIDDE  PEXITENTE.  A  '  cantata*  for 
3  aolo  voio«%  chonu^  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
worda  by  an  unknown  antiior,  adapted  by  Mozart 
in  1785  from  his  unfinished  mais  in  C  minor 
(K.  437),  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  soprauo 
and  frMh  tenor  air,  for  the  widows*  fund  of  tho 
Society  of  musiciauM  (Tonkiinstler  Sociotat) ;  and 
performed  on  March  13  and  15*  in  the 

Bur^thtatre  at  Vienna. 

DAVIDE,  Ouooxo,  a  yerr  great  Italian 
tenor,  1>ett<:r  known  as  'David  le  j"' n  ,'  Vom  at 
Presezzo,  near  Bei;gamo,  in  1730.  Poisaessing  a 
natiuraUj  beantifiil  voioe,  he  made  the  best  use 
of  it  l>y  long  and  caroful  study.  To  a  pure  and 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
dioioe  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
composition  under  S.^da,  he  waa  aLle  to  suit  liis 
Juniinrc  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  embroider;  but  he  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  serious  and  pa^eUo  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  in  bravtira.  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  lam  at  Xaplui  in  1785, 
and  thought  him  excellent  h&  opera.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  I'aris,  sang  at  tho  Concert 
Spirituel,  aiid  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
'Stabat'  of  Peigoleee.  Betuming  to  Italy,  be 
fiii'^'  (liin'ng  two  seasons  at  the  8ca,la.  In  90 
Lo  waa  at  Naples  again,  and  in  91  he  came 
to  London.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Plandiecna 
having  been  licensefl  aa  the  King's  Theatre,  it 
waa  impossible  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  Hay- 
msrket  Theatxe,  at  whidi  Davide  waa  engaged, 
except  for  Concerts  and  bidlets.  This,  and  the 
want  of  good  aangera  to  support  hioL  prevented 
htm  from  beoommg  aa  weu  known  here  as  he 
deserved.  '  lie  waa  undoubtedly  the  first  tenor 
of  his  time,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgciunbe,  'pos- 
sessing a  powc^ul  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
eixeeation  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  and 
an  excellent  style  of  sin^^ng.  He  learned  to 
prouoanco  English  with  tolerable  corre-otness, 
and  one  of  his  last  performances  was  in  A\'  v^t- 
minster  Abbey,  at  the  last  of  the  Handel 
festivals.  In  iSoa  he  was  at  Florence;  and» 
although  53  years  of  age.  had  still  sU  his  old 
pM'A'.  and  was  able  to  sing  <  vf  r,'  morning  in 
Bomo  church,  and  at  the  opera  every  evening. 
He  retained  in  i8ia  to  Bergamo,  where  he  waa 
appointed  to  sing  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maffiiore.  It  is  said  that  he  sang  at  Lodi 
in  i8ao;  bat  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  formed  two 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  hia  son,  and  the  other 


y  77arL   Bavide  died  at  BaigamoDeeSBbic  Jl, 

1830. 

9.  His  sen  Gtovaitki  -was  bora  in  1789,  vA 
lone;  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italy  "^f  a  great 
singer,  though  his  method  of  producing  bis  toob 
was  defective,  and  he  frequently  showed  met 
of  taKte^  ahosiag  his  magnificent  voice,  with  lU 
prodigions  rnmpass  of  thr^*^  f^'-taves  ermpriAd 
within  four  B  llats.    He  hrtd,  Imwever,  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  his  ^le  vu 
tnidouhtexlly  original.    He  made  his  dth'fi  •» 
Brescia  in  1810,  and  sang  with  guoc»*« 
Tenice,  Naples,  and  Milan.    He  was  engs^ 
at  the  Soala  for  the  whole  of  1814.   la  ^ 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  first  eianb;«d  b; 
Boeeini  in  hie  'Tamo  in  Itdia.*  Beirin  tks 
vrrote  rd/e<  for  him  in  'Otcllo'  (lSr4\  'Ricdardoe 
Zoraide'  (1818),  'Ermiono'  and  '  La  Donas,  del 
Lago*(i8i9).  foT8i8  hesBngatBanM,TieBM> 
and  Dandon.    Elx^rs  had  made  ovcrturess  t'  hio 
in  1822,  and  his  engagement  was  on  the  poiutc' 
oonmletfon,  when  he  was  engaged  for  sewn  y«» 
by  Barbaja,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  operw 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Vienna.  Darkk 
appeare<i  here  in  29,  singing,  among  other cfeni. 
with  Mrs.  Wood  in  PaemTa  «L*Ultimo  gicn^' 
di  Pompei' ;  but  he  was  pawf,  and  Ws  v«« 
80  unsteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  Ok»)oeal  it< 
defects  by  supefflaity  of  onuunent.  Hesm'^ed 
in  Paris  in  tiio  same  year.    His  voice  LvHov 
become  nasal,  and  his  faolta  of  taste  sou 
ment  more  apparent.  Tet,  vrith  all  theie  fiwli^. 
he  was  able  (XN^asionally  to  rise  to  a  pcdnt  t^- 
was  almost  sublime.   Edouard  Bertin,  a  iteas^ 
critic,  eald  of  him.  *it  is  impossible  Ibr  aaddNr 
sinj,'t  r  tn  rarry  away  an  audience  as  he  does,  »o« 
whoDi  be  will  only  be  simple,  he  is  adminbie. 
he  ia  tike  Beerfni  of  song.   He  is  a  great  siafff ! 
tho  greatest  I  ever  heard.'     After  his  rei«ra 
into  Italy,  Davide  sang  at  Milan  and  Ber^i> 
in  1 831,  at  Genoa  and  Florence  in  .^a,  at 
in  3*»  34»  •>*d  40,  at  Cremona  and  Moden  i 
35,  at  Verona  in  3*^,  and  at  Vie^nna  in  39. 
retired  m  41  to  A'aples,  where  he  fouwW  • 
school  of  singings  which  was  not  much  fr^ 
quented.  A  few  years  later  he  accepted  the  pe* 
of  manage  at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petenbui]^  sai  ■ 
Mid  to  hn^  died  Uuva  aboot  1851.  [J.*-! 

DAVIDOFF,  Charles,  eminent  cello-pUyef. 
bom  at  Goldingen  in  Courland  March  I5«  i^i^ 
received  his  first  musical  instruction  fren  »• 
Schmitt  at  Moscow.  His  bent  was  to  mstl!'- 
rnaties,  which  he  sttidied  in  the  Moscow  m- 
versity  from  1854  to  58,  but  at  length  decade! 
einbraoo  music  as  his  profession,  and  then  lesw^ 
the  cello  under  C.  Schuberth  at  St.  Pewret-ars. 
and  composition  under  Hauptmann  ai  Leipnp 
Hfa  first  appeainnoe  in  public  waa  at  Gewsa^- 
hauB  Dec.  1 5,  59,  after  which  he  at  once  l^cMS* 
leading  oeUo  in  that  orchestra  and  i^e»r  «• 
the  Conflenwtoire,  tiu  OrdtanMlMr.  In  tw 
he  was  appointed  solo  cello  to  the  Erop«r« 
BuBsiai  and  profeeeor  at  the  new  music 
and  CoDSMTvatmre  of  St  Fstenborg.  I^*"^ 
ma«!e  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  ti^ 
Philharmonio  on  May  19,  1862,  in  a  ooooff^ 
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of  hig  own.  Hift  position  amonj;  cello-plftj^ra  is 
high.  His  tone  is  expressive,  his  intonation 
oertein,  especially  in  the  higher  registers,  and 
his  execution  extraordinary,  and  there  is  great 
indiridnality  in  hh  style.  He  hat  ooin|K»ed 
much  both  ioT  the  cello  and  piano. 

DAVIDSBUNDLER.  An  imaginarv  aaso- 
iation  of  Schumann  and  his  friends,  banded 
loftther  against  old  -  fashion otl  pedantry  and 
stupidity  in  music,  like  David  and  im  men 
tgiinst  the  PhiUstinet.  The  penonages  of  this 
MBOcistion  rtjoiced  in  tlie  names  of  F1  restin, 
EuseluaB,  Baro«  Chiara,  Seipeutinus,  Jonathan, 
imaq^dtH,  ele.«  «id  thdr  displays  took  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Neue  ZeitHi^hrift  fTir  Musik, 
Schumann's  periodical.  It  was  Schumann's  half 
kuBoroa^  ludf  uduoholy  way  of  expressing 
b's  opinions.  He  himself,  in  the  preface  to  hU 
Gtsammelte  Scfariilen  (Leipzig.  1854),  speaks  of 
h  as  *tii  alliance  which  was  more  than  secret, 
xince  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder.* 
The  Dsridsbundler  did  not  confine  them-selves  to 
Bterary  feats ;  their  names  are  to  be  found  in 
Schtunann's  compositions  also.  Floreetan  and 
Kusebius  not  only  figure  in  the  Cameval  (op. 
9)>  but  the  Grande  Senate,  No.  i  (op.  1 1 ),  was 
0<QpoaBj  published  with  their  names,  and  so 
•!»  the  set  of  pieces  entitled  'Davidsbundkr' 
(op.  6).  The  nuMrt  bmaoroiis  of  all  theao  utter- 
uoes  is  the  'Mjuvha  dim  BaTidsbondler  ooutre 
-  Plinistiij.»,'  which  winJs  up  the  Caraeval,  and 
in  which  the  antiquated  'Grosvatertanz'  is  gra- 
dittlly  toRmiiided  Aod  orudied  by  the  vtEMiia  of 
tbsMwalUfla.  [6.] 

DA  VIES,  the  Misses  Marianne  and  Ceoilia, 
wtredaoghtenjof  a  relative  of  Bonjamin  Franklin. 
Marianne,  the  elder,  attained  »omo  distinction 
is  a  performer  on  tbo  harpsichord  and  fnaooforte, 
b  jt  'i)^^>'rt  1762  achj*>ved  much  more  repute  for 
bi.'  atuil  on  the  harmonica,  or  musical  glaiutes, 
then  recendj  muoh  improved  by  Fkanklin. 
Cecib'a,  bom  1740,  won  considerable  renown  fm 
a  Tocaliift.  She  made  her  hrat  public  appearance 
»t  the  Conoert  Boom  in  Deon  mel^  Sobxt,  April 
1756.     In  6S  the  sift^i-n*  quitt<Nl  EnL'latul 
»»i  went  to  Paris,  and  Vienna.    Whilat  there, 
l(«tailHUi  wioto  and  Hnaie  compowid  an  ode, 
whii  h  w  aa  sung^  by  Ccvilia,  accompanied  by 
Marianne  on  the  hartnonica.    Metastasio^  in  a 
htterdalod  Jan.  16, 1 772,  ileserlbefl  the  beautiful 
'  !i-  uf  the  inittnunent,  and  th-    Imirable  manner 
in  which  Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it,  so 
W  lo  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
ftvB  fbo  othflT.   From  Vinii*  the  naten  went 
tf>  MHan,  wher*?  Co<nHa  appeared  in  1 771,  with 
great  succ^a,  in  the  opera  of  Ru^'ero,  written 
hv  Metastasio  Mid  oompoeed  by  Ha«i<e,  being  the 
fint  Enijlirih woTnan  accepted  in  Italy  a.s  prima 
<lon  na.  The  I  lalians  Ijesto wed  on  her  the  sobriq  u  c  t 
^ '  Ulngleaina,*  and  oonfesaed  her  to  be  aQperior 

any  Italian  sin  ,  r  Uit  Gabrielli.    She  :\ft  r 
«ards  iMig  at  Floreucc.   In  177^  th  '  twu  Ia4lie9 
rttwoed  to  London,  where  Ged&i  apj>eared  at 
t;]e  TLal'an  Opera  with  the  {.jreat^-.tt  Buocess. 
^  is  deacribed  aa  having  no  great  power  or 


volume  of  voice,  but  a  remarkably  neat  and 
fiacile  execution.  She  subsequently  revisited 
F^nenoe,  and  perfinnned  there  until  about  1784, 
when  she  retained  to  England.  Marianne's 
nerves  had  become  so  serioutdy  affected  by  her 
performance  on  the  harmonica  (a  so  frequent 
residt  of  oonbinMd  performance  on  the  instrimaent 
as  to  have  oecasioned  official  pn>liibition  of  its 
use  in  many  continental  towua),  that  she  was 
comixdled  to  retire  from  her  profession.  She 
died  in  1 792,  and  Cecilia  shortly  afterwards  also 
ceased  to  perform.  About  181 7  she  published  » 
collection  of  six  songs  by  TTstrr.  Jomali,  Gnlitppi, 
etc.  S'!,r  survivi  d  until  July  3, 1836,  having  for 
years  sutlurtHi  from  the  acciunuUted  miseries  of 
old  age,  dUmse,  and  pover^.  [W.H.H.] 

DAVY.  JoBV,  was  bom  la  Ae  perlA  of 

Upton  ITelion,  near  Exeter,  in  1765.  From  bis 
earliest  infancy  he  discovered  a  remarkable 
propensity  for  music.  After  many  other  mani- 
netalMnu  of  bis  inclination,  ho  was,  when  about 
six  yeara  of  tige,  detected  as  the  purloiner  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  horse-iihocs  from  a  neigh* 
bearing  Mnitfay.  Viom  these  he  had  selected  as 
many  as  formed  *  complete  octavo,  and,  having 
suspended  them  in  an  upper  room,  was  amusing 
himself  by  imitating  upon  them  the  chimes  of  the 
ueii^^hbourin*,'  chi:rch  of  Crediton.  By  the  ad^neo 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Eaatoott^  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter.  Some  years  nfterwards  Dsyy 
came  to  London,  and  obtiined  einjiloyment  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  Uie  theatres  and  as  a 
teacher.  His  ability  for  oampontion  soon  became 

known,  ami  he  was  enga^xed  to  suj'ply  music  for 
several  dramatic  pieces.  After  upwards  of  twenty 
yean  of  sacih  employment  his  frame  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities  rather  tluin  of 
a'!:re.  and  he  gradually  sank  until  he  died,  in 
May's  Buildiu^'8,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  22, 
18/4.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  ohorah- 
yard  on  Fell.  28  followin;^.  Davy  composed  the 
music  for  the  following  dramatic  pieces: — 'What 
a  Blunder!'  iSoo;  'Perouse'  (with  J.  Moore- 
head),  iSoi;  'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Moun- 
tain), 1803;  'The  Cabinet'  (^with  Braham  and 
otheara),  i8oa ;  'Tbe  OsiBteB*  (witii  others),  1 803; 
*Red  Roy,*  1803;  'The  Miller's  Maid,'  1804; 
'Harlequin  Quioitsilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Tboa> 
sand'  (with  Brsham and  BeoTo),  1805;  'Spaniili 
Dollara,'  1805 ;  'Harlequin's  ^fa^^net,'  1^0- ; 
'The  Blind  Boy,  iSoS;  'The  Farmer's  Wife' 
(witfi  others),  181 4;  'Rob  Boy  Ma<^^r^r,* 
1818;  *  Woman's  Will,  a  Riddle,'  1820.  Also 
an  overture  and  other  music  for  Shakspere's 
'Temp^t,'  performed  in  conjunction  wiu  the 
soui^M  of  PurceU,  Ame^  and  Linley. 

Many  ol  Davy's  Sonc^s  gained  great  popularity. 
'J U.St  like  love,'  'May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend,' 
ami  '  The  Death  of  the  Smuggler,*  have  perhaps 
pa*wed  out  of  reiiieiubrance,  but  'The  Bay  of 
Biscay'  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  long 
v8tsii^itBplM»ittthepalilio&voar.  [W.H.HO 

DAV7,  RiOHABD.  an  O^gfisb  composer  in  ibd 

early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  Some  of  his 
oompositions  are  preserved  in  the  British  Moseun^ 

Ff  a 
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in  the  volume  known  aa  the  Fayrfax  Manuscript 
(Add.  MSS.  5465 ).  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAT.  AxntBD,  MJ>n  tlM  ftuthor  of  an  im- 
portant theory  of  •  hamuni^,  was  bom  in  London 
m  January  i  bio.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  father  he  studied  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  medical  pn)fe!ision.  and,  after  taking  a  degree 
at  Heidelberg,  practised  in  London  as  a  homoeo- 
pathist.  His  father's  want  of  sympathy  for  his 
musical  inclinations  in  his  earlier  years  having 
prevented  him  from  attaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  practical  skill  in  the  art,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  and  formed  the 
idea  of  making  a  consistent  and  complete  theory 
<lf  lumciij,  to  replace  the  chaos  of  isolated  rules 
lad  exceptionfi,  founde<l  chiefly  on  irr^ular 
otHQllifttiiiii  of  the  pnu:tice  of  great  composers, 
whieh  till  comparatively  lately  was  all  that  in 
reality  supplied  the  place  of  system.  He  took 
some  years  in  maturing  his  theoiy,  and  published 
it  finally  in  1845,  tbvM  ymn  mlj  bdbra  his 
death,  Feb.  11,  1849. 

In  this  work  thuru  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  not  propose  reforms.  For  instanco, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  used  in 
thorough  bass  did  not  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  chord  they  indicated — since  the  same  figures 
stood  for  entirely  different  chords,  and  the  same 
chorda  in  ditl'erent  positions  would  be  indicated 
by  different  figures — he  proposed  that  the  same 
cnord  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  Mune 
figures,  and  that  its  inversions  should  be  indicated 

capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc..  placed  under  the 
bass,  so  that  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  its  various 
positions  would  be  indicated  as  follows : — 

....  1  M 


^  instead  of  ^ 


A  BUD 

M  under  the  old  ayitflni.  And  whenever  a  chord 
had  also  n  secondary  root,  as  the  chord  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  it  would  be  indicated  by  a  capital 
letter  with  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and  linos  also 
drawn  through  the  figures  which  indicated  the 
intervals  derived  from  that  secondary  root. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scale,  he  insistwl  with  determined 
consistency  that  the  principles  of  its  construction 
pieduded  tiie  ponibility  of  its  containing  a  major 
sixth  or  ft  minor  seventh,  and  that  the  only  true 
minor  scale  is  that  with  a  minor  sixth  and  major 
seventh,  the  MOM  MOOidiiig  and  descending;  Mid 
condudii^  remarks  are  worth  quoting  as  char- 
acteristic:— 'This  scale  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
gome  instruments  and  to  voices  as  the  old  minor 
scale,  therefore  let  all  tluwc  w  ho  like  it  practise 
that  form  of  pamiagc,  but  let  them  not  call  it  the 
minor  scale.  Even  as  a  point  of  praotkw  I  deny 
the  old  minor  scale  to  be  the  better ;  as  practice 
is  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difiSculties,  and 
not  of  evacUng  them.'  The  principle  which 
throtiijhout  characterises  his  system  is  to  get 
behind  the  mere  shallow  statement  of  rulei  and 
«BoeptiaaB  to  tlw  VBadBOyb^  UdB  from  wliich 


DAT. 

the  exceptions  and  rules  will  aUke  follow,  ^ua, 
in  daalfaig  with  the  theory  of  false  rslations,  he 

points  out  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  con- 
tradictocy  accidentals,  such  as  CS|  and  CS  occurring 
in  Hm  nine  chord,  or  in  succeeding  chords  or 
alternate  chords,  arises  from  the  ol^scurity  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  which  must 
always  result  when  accidentals  imply  change 
of  key :  but  since  accidentals  under  particular 
circumstances  do  not  imply  change  of  key,  con- 
tradict<H7  accidentals  an  noi  neoeasarily  a  him 
relation ;  and  h*-  jivei  as  an  extreme  instance, 
among  others,  the  t^uccession  of  the  chcvds  of  the 
BulKlominant  and  sopertooie  in  the  key  of  C,  in 
which  F  :\:v\  Fs  follow  one  aaothv  in  dUbnit 
parts  in  succea^ive  chords. 


Prooeedinff  after  the  same  manner  iu  \m 
diaoonian  m  fiwUdden  progressions  of  parts,  he 
points  out  that  as  the  t)bjectionable  effect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  caused  by  the  two  parts 
enomW  to  move  rinultaneouslT  in  two  dffiiraiii 
keys,  tnere  are  canes  in  which  the  pprjgresaioii 
of  the  baas  on  which  they  are  founded  would 
parevenfc that  effiset  tad  tender  them  admissible; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  bass  moves  from  Tonic 
to  i/irMttnttnt^  ai  itt  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Peeflwrea, 
-L 


The  meet  important  part  of  hi*  theory,  and 
thftfe  whidi  moat  diatli^niibhee  ft»  la  ita  diviam 

of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic,  and  Free  or 
Ghramatic,  ttn^  the  diaouBsioin  of  the  fundameotsl 
diaoordi  wMdi  can  be  need  wtthoot  prep.iratian. 
'  His  explanation  of  the  'Chromatic  system"  vnis 
quite  new.  and  his  prefatory  remarka  so  well 
explain  his  principlea  thfti  they  may  be  fitly 
quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  the  laws  of 
diaton'g  harmony  had  heea  so  stretched  to  apply 
them  to  modem  efeylee  flmt  they  seemed  'otuv^ 
oppoeed  to  practice,'  he  proceeds  —  'Diatonic 
diaoordi  ret^uire  preparation  because  they  are 
amMtiinl;  ohromatin  do  aoi  beoanee  they  may 
be  said  to  be  already  prepared  by  nature' — since 
the  harmonica  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  which 
fonn  ^rtth  it  the  oombinations  he  calls  fonda. 
mental  discords,  "The  h.innonics  fr'ra  &nj 
given  note  are  a  major  third,  i>erfect  fifth,  ii^io^ 
■erenth,  minor  or  major  ninth,  eleventh,  md 
minor  or  major  thirteenth.'  And  this  series 
givea  the  ooroiilete  category  of  the  fundaments! 
cbmdaafDM^ielinmftticralem.  Moreover,  vritb 
the  vimr  of  dmpUiyiog  the  tonal  derelapoMt 
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of  music,  and  giving  &  larger  scope  to  the  basia 
of  a  tfogfo      — and  thereby  avoiding  the  eon- 
jideratifm  of  inmnnrr-ible  short  tmnsitlonfl — he 
gives  a  number  of  chroinatio  chorda  as  belonging 
e—ntially  to  every  key,  though  their  dgiifttiires 
niav  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  with 
aame  object  builds  bia  fandaaneDtal  diaoorda 
<B  tbe  haaia  of  the  igpCTtonie  and  teoio  aa  well 
as  nn  tLe  ilomm?vnt.    In  respect  of  this  ho  saya — 
'  ILe  reason  why  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  auper* 
tone  an  chosen  for  roots,  is  because  the  harmonics 
in  uture  rise  in  the  aame  mimner;  first  the 
kumonics  of  anv  cnven  note,  then  those  of  its 
fifth  or  dominant,  then  thoso  of  the  fifth  of  that 
dominant,  bciu^'^  rhi>  aaoond  or  aupertonic  of  the 
oTt^'nal  note.    The  reason  why  the  harmonics 
i>f  ihe  next  tifth  are  not  used,  is  because  that  note 
itself  is  not  a  note  of  the  diatonic  aeala^  being 
a  little  Uy^  3hr>r|i,  a«  the  fifth  of  the  supertonic, 
and  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  chromatic 
ML*  TheadvantageaoftUiiiyatamortelditt 
a  namfjoT  of  chromatic  chords  under  the  head 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wishes 
fiir  a  complete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
evi in  modem  muHic  as  well  a,^  tL<  ir  harmonic 
struct  ore.    Por  instance,  even  in  the  early 
'8onatai  Fathetique'  of  Beethoven,  under  ft  less 
cctnprehenaive  system,  it  would  be  held  that 
ia  the  first  bar  there  was  a  transition  from  the 
onginal  key  of  C  minor  to  G ;  whereas  under  this 
system  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
uke  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  Bb,  whioh  ia  far 
norc  Ic^cal  and  qrstemaiic. 

He  detailed  examination  of  the  aeriea  of 
chop  Is  which  have  been  summarised  above  is 
rery  elaborate.    In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 
nsolnttona,  even  of  well-known  chocda,  are  more 
■varied  and  coniprehensive  than  is  usual  with 
voriu  on  harmony,  and  point  to  the  great  patience 
and  can  beotowed  <n  tbe  dabonlloa  of  the 
th««jr\*.     n^e  most  salient  points  of  this  part 
of  the  work  aro  the  redaction  of  weU-known 
dMxda  and  their  reeogidaed  and  powdble  reao- 
lutions  under  the  author's  system  of  fundamental 
diaoorda.    The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
(0  )  he  points  out  to  be  the  first         (a)  (6) 
inveraion  of  that  of  the  minor  n 
aifith  [h)  ;  and  thongh  this  in-  ^ 
▼ex^ion,  in  which  the  root  is 
ooutted,  is  d^dedly  more  conmum  than  the 
original  chord  (6),  yet  the  latter  is    _  q 
to  be  found  complete — m  is  also  the  ^ 
najor  ninth,  without  omisaloB  of  tte 
root — in  thf  u  >  rV:^  -  f  the  irreiit  masters ;  and  that 
tonic  and  sup«rtomc  an  well  as  dominant  itjota. 
ThadbordoffhedondiiMitaieventh, 
wijen  complete  (as  c),  is  hardly 
Ukelj  to  be  found  unabridged; 
and  it  ia  oven  donUfol  whether 
any  examplee  of  ita  first  position 
exist,  even  with  some  notes  omitted,  which  can 
be  pointed  to  with  oert^ty  as  an  essential  chord. 
Bat  in  thla  oeheme  the  chord  is  .j. 
important  as  givin;;^  in  its  fourth 
iaverriou  the  cLurd  known  as  the 
added  dc«h  (d),  in  whidi  owe  the 


rs ;  and  that 
linant  itjota. 


fifth  of  the  odiginal  chord  is  at  tbe  top  and  the 
Tooii  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  fiee  treatment 

which  has  iri  ni  rally  characterised  this  formerly 
isolated  chord  fully  agrees  with  tbe  reat  of  the 
prindplea  of  Die  sy^enu  IMa  ehetd  of  ^o 
eleventh,  unlike  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
only  be  used  on  the  dominant,  because  if  used 
on  either  the  tonio  or  supertonio  it  would  resolve 
out  of  the  key.  Hie  ljuit  chord  of  the  series  ia 
that  of  the  major  nr  minor  thirteenth  on  either 
of  ^e  before-mentioned  roots ;  of  which  the 
whole  ohord  on  the  dominant  of  C  (for  example) 
(.)  would  stand  as  (e).    It  is  not 

—a  p-j-tte?~-n    suggested  that  all  these  notes 

f()  ^_  ^^^^  o^'cur  at  onoe,  bnt  that  the 
\)'  ~^fJ^  "  discordant  ones  hnvc  their  own 
proper  resolutions,  which  they 
will  follow  in  whatever  poeitions  th^  may  be 
comVinor^ ;  their  resolutions  beinc:  Hal  le  to  modi- 
ftcatiuu  by  the  omission  of  any  notes  with  which 
thaj  foim  diaKHUOioea.  The 
imooUMBt  ftnn  of  the  chflid  ia 


i 


or 


which  will  be  readily  reco^ised  ;  and  there  are 
various  resolutious  Ldven  of  the  interval  which 
.nakee  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  com* 
binatiou.  One  of  the  resolution?  nf  the  minor 
thirteuuth  deserves  special  oouidderation,  nuuely, 
that  in  which  ft  liaaa  ft  aemitone  while  the  reat 
of  the  ohoid  moves  to  tonic  harmony.  This 
^  makes  the  chord  appear  to  be 

n  tbe  same  as  that  wUoh  was  and 

3u  ^  ^  H  is  c  rtunonly  known  as  that  of 
Sy  —  .gr"  the  sharp  fifth,  aa  (/).  To  the 
whole  dodrioe  of  ft  sharpened 
fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly  oppf  '  r  ' I  l.imself,  and  main- 
tained that  the  two  chords  uoarked  and  (A)  in 
the  example  were  identical;  end  hroi^^  to  haw 


(*) 


3e 


1 


i 


l>oth  mathemati(»  and  practical  experimoat  to 
prove  it.  The  combinations  and  resolutions 
which  result  firam  his  views  of  tiie  nature  of 
thift  chord  are  some  of  them  very  curious  and 
original,  and  would  probably  be  impossible  if 
tbe  chord  were  not  •  minor  thirteenth  but  a 
sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  case  aj^arnst  tlie  sharp  fifth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  substantiated, 
and  die  ringnlar  results  of  his  Yiewa  in  thia 
special  case  arc  not  to  be  found  in  graftt  anBE^MM 
in  the  worka  of  composers. 
Hie  cthord  of  the  angmented  ^xth  he  darivaa 

from  the  pnmar}-  hani-  'Tiirs  ari=iinr^^  from  a  pri- 
maiy  root,  and  the  aeooudary  hannonics  arising 
from  ft  aeoondftiy  root.  Thna  in  the  fbUowing 
ebocd  in  the  kaj  of  Q,  the  lower  note  Ab  he 
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explaioa  to  be  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant 
root,  and  the  ranaining  three  not€«  to  be  the 
Beventh,  ninth,  and  third  of  the  suj>crtonic  or 
secondai^  root ;  Inith  these  notes  being  already 
yaoogniwd  aa  enviable  of  being  taken  aa  loota 
in  any  key.  The  progresfiioM  of  the  conipAncnt 
notes  of  the  ch(»'d  are  the  same  as  they  would 
Im  I&  thdr  positkms  In  thA  respaethre  fon- 
damental  discordB  of  tonic  and  suprrtom'c  of 
which  they  form  a  part^  His  views  of  the 
mpadij  ec  tiw  interval  of  ^  nngnMuted  mcih 
for  being  invert r^^  as  a  diinini.shed  thin!  are 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
poten,  whothoagu  they  twe  the  iavsmion  mdiy 
use  it  with  great  eflbct.  He  says:  'This  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper 
note  being  a  secondary  harmonic  and  capable 
of  belong&g  only  to  the  secondary  root,  should 
not  be  benenth  the  lower,  wliich  c^in  only  belong 
to  the  primary  root.'  As  in  liis  views  with  ro- 
meot  to  th«  tMrp  fifth  and  the  minor  thirteenth. 
the  question  cannot  be  said  to  ha  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  musical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivated  taste  may  still  count  for  sotnethiiig, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  In  version  wore 
vicious  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
and  It 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  in  what 
teq>ect8  Dr.  Day  it  hypothesis  is  vulneraUe; 
theorists  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  and  even 
east  doubts  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 
but  whatever  may  bo  said  of  its  hypothetical 
nnd  as  yet  incompletely  substantiated  views  it 
must  he  confessed  that  no  other  theorj'  yet  pro- 
posed can  rival  it  in  consistency  and  compre- 
lMnuiv«neM»  The  strong  adhesion  given  to  it  by 
on»  of  our  most  distinguished  living  musicians, 
tlic  Professor  of  Mu^io  at  Cambridge,  should  be 
iofllcient  to  r^-eommend  it;  and  tihe  study  of  it, 
even  if  it  lead  to  dissent  on  Some  points,  can 
hardly  fail  to  bo  profttable.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DAY,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
musical  typographers,  began  printing  about 
in  Holhom,  a  little  a!>ove  the  Conduit. 
He  afterwards  dwelt  '  over  Alderagate  btneath 
Saint  MartyuB,'  and  subsequently  had  a  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Chureliyard.  lie  used  the  nu  t  to 
*  Arise,  for  it  is  Day,'  which  was  probably  in- 
tended as  »  referenoe  to  tho  intradnction  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  well  as  a  punning  allusion 
to  his  own  name.  On  March  35,  15539  he 
obtained  a  Hoeaoe  to  print  'A  Obteausm  in 
English  with  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,'  and 
»ho  the  works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Thomas  Beacon,  Profeesor  of 
Divinity.  He  subsequently  procured  a  patent 
to  bo  granted  to  him  and  his  son  for  printing 
tho  Piialms,  etc.  He  was  tiie  printer  of  Fox's 
'Acts  and  Monuments.*  In  X  58  3  he  was  Master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Ho  died  .Tuly  33, 
1584.  The  musical  works  printed  by  Day  were 
*CCTtaine  Notss  set  forth  in  foure  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion 
and  Evening  Prayer.*  1560;  'The  whole  Booke 
9i  FlMlnMB  in  fiNDs  partes^*  which  may  bs  sung 


to  all  Mnrica]]  Instruments/  1563,  reprinted  is 
1565;  'Songes  of  three,  fowcr  and  five  T(yfoe( 
compose<l  and  made  by  Tliomas  Whythorae,* 
1571  ;  'The  Psalnies  of  David'  by  William 
DHnaB,i579.  [DAinnr.]  (W.H.&1 

DEAKE,  TaoKAii^  Mas.  Doo,  bom  in  tb 

latter  h:\]f  of  the  17th  century,  was  orj^aiust  aX 
Wai-w  ick  and  Coventry.    He  composed  ;i  serrioe 
and  other  church  music,  and  in  1 703  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Oldmixon's  tmc-c  ly  'TheGover 
nor  of  Cyprus.'   He  is  said  to  have  l)een  the  ia& 
to  perfimn  a  sonata  of  Corelli  in  this  coontrr  in 
1709.    Many  compo<^itinn  ^  by  him  for  the  riolin  1 
are  contained  in  the  collection  called '  The  Di  viaoD  | 
Violin.*  HognMlvatodasDoetarofMiirfBstOx  \ 
fold  Joly  9»  1751.  [W.HH-l 
DEB  A  IN".  ALEXAXPnE  Francois,  keyed  ia- 
strument  maker,  bom  in  Paris  1809.  Or^giiuUv 
foninan  in  a  piancArto  fiwtoiy,  bat  m  tSj* 

estaVilished  a  factory  of  his  owti.  Has  <L'<tin- 
guished  himself  by  the  invention  of  sevo^ 
mnsioal  instransnt^  amongst  c^en  tiw  Anii- 
phonel — a  kind  of  barrel-organ—  thv  TT\nn:r' 
corde — a  combination  of  ree^ls  and  stnng*— aai 
the  Harmonium,  or  Orgue  expresaif.  Di«d  Nuv.  7;. 

DEBORAH.    An  otatorfo  cT  BkBdePi^  Ife 

words  by  Humphreys;  c<nnpleted  Feb.  m,  ITJ^J- 
first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Bs?- 
market,  March  17,  1733.  No  less  than  14^ 
the  aim  and  choruses  are  founded  on,  adsDtea, 
or  transferred,  from  other  works  of  IlandeVfr- 
Dixit  DominuB  (1707);  the  Passion  ^iji^^i 
the  ode  on  Queen  Anne's  birthday  (17I5)'  ^ 
Coronation  ^Vnthems  (1727).  Delwrah  «  , 
revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  Nor. 

DECANI.  The  words  Decani  and  Canl-^ni 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  two  sid^  of  the  choir 
for  the  purposes  of  anti()honal  singing  fai 
Anglican  Church.  The  names  are  derived  from 
the  position  of  the  stalls  of  the  Dtx^nnna  or  Pesa 
and  the  Cantor  or  Precentor,  wliicii  are  tlie  fii^ 
on  mtlMr  aide  on  entering  the  choir  of  a  catl}€ti'ttl 
the  Dean  alwrt}  3  on  the  south  side.  [G.BJii*-i 

DECRESCENDO,  decrcx^i^T  — the  opfwrifc 
of  crescendo— consists  in  gradually  lesaenin;:  tlie 
tone  from  loud  to  soft,  ft  is  also  oxprKeed  by 
dee.,  decvesc,  and  by  the  sign  TT^— Wbetbtr 
thero  waa  origiiuily  any  difioence  bet«v«n 
decrasoendo  and  dindnnsndo  or  not.  at  pmaot 
the  two  tomis  appear  to  be  convertible,  TkfV- 
is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  thing,  where  bxb 
words  ai«  osed,  at  the  end  of  the  ertt  seeliaa  «< 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C.  N^^.  9- 
in  a  decreeoendo  of  48  bars  from  ///,  the  basi^ 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  tiie  lev  v. 

DEFESO^  WnxTAli;  a  Kerning  by  bii^ 
was  organist  of  the  cliurch  of  Xotre  Dam?  ii 
Antwerp,  and  in  1735  succeeded 
as  chapel-master  there,  bat  waa  in  1 731  disxnM«a 
on  account  of  his  ill-treatn^t  of  some  of  tbf 
choir-boya  unf?'*r  )us  charge.  He  then  csmc  W 
England,  and  establiiihod  hims^f  in  I^a^^ 
vhmb  in  33,  be  piodaoed  an  onlcrio  sniilirf 
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'  Judith,' which  enjoyed  some  d^ree  of  popniarity, 
aod  in  45  another  called  'Joseph.  Whilst 
at  Antwerp  he  composed  a  mass  for  voices  and 
dtchcstn.  His  published  works  comprise  several 
sets  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  stringed  and 
other  instruments,  some  solos  for  the  violoncello, 
nd  a  odlaetaon  of  canmicits  and  airs,  and  some 
single  sonpfT*  He  was  an  able  violinist.  An 
engiaved  portrait  of  him  was  published  in  London 
111757.  B«  died  about  17^.  [W.H.H.] 

DEGREE.  The  word  *  degree*  b  used  to 
etprcss  the  intervals  of  notes  from  one  another 
(m.  the  atave.  When  they  an  on  the  same  line 
or  space  thsj  are  in  the  aanie  degrae.  The 
interval  of  a  second  tf^  onn  dr-GT-ee,  the  interval 
of  s  third  two  d^rees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of 
fte  rtspa  being  tones  or  semitones,  so  long  as 
they  represent  a  further  line  or  space  in  the  etave. 
Hence  also  notes  are  in  the  same  degree  when  they 
aranaliBBl,  flat,  or  sharp  of  the  aame  note,  as  0  and 
Ci,  E  and  Eb  ;  and  they  are  in  different  degrees 
vheo,  though  the  same  note  on  an  instrument  of 
ivd  intooation,  they  are  called  by  different 
MiBHk  aa  IHand  Gb,  0  and  Dbb.  [G.H.H.P.] 

DEGREE.  For  tiie  degrees  in  music  at  the 
English  Universities  see  Bachelob  and  Doctor. 
Snos  B&OEXLO&  was  printed  an  a<,lditiun  haa 
made  to  theOatford  examination  by  requiring 
csDiiidates  to  ptvss  previously  either  ResponHions 
«  s  local  examination  in  Engliiih,  ^Jatbcmatics, 
Latin,  andooa  of  four  modem  languagen — Cireek, 
Frincli,  German,  or  Italian.  Additioimof  asimilar 
nature  have  also  been  made  by  Cambridgo  and 
Doblii^  and  tlw  London  TJnivenity  has  adopted  a 
report  *n  thf  same  etfcct.  Thus  the-  d'':.'r(,-e  will 
wkoeforward  be  evidence  of  a  certain  geut- ral  edu- 
tttknaswdlMofmnaioalattainniflttta.  [GJLF.] 

DEHN,  SaonoiD  WnaiLH,  musical  writer, 
bom  at  Altona  1796,  died  at  Berlin  1858.  Hk 
■todies  at  the  University  of  Leineio  were  inter- 
nipted  in  1813  by  having  to  join  uw  amy  against 
tliL-  French.  On  the  reatonition  of  peace  ho 
went  to  Plon  and  Leipai<^  and  in  1833  to  Berlin, 
«h«n  ho  atadied  nnder  Bemlian!  Kl«in  in 
hwTDony  and  c  ujip  sition.  lie  possessed  strong 
Ut^uy  tasteas,  and  being  a  good  linguist,  made 
vdigMit  naearehea  on  vnnooa  anlgbota  connected 
Tith  music  \foih  in  Gennany  tind  Italy,  which 
he  utilised  in  Marx's  'Berliner  Musikzeitung ' 
odMr  periodicals.  In  1843,  on  the  recom* 
■^cadation  of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed  libfa* 
rian  of  the  muaical  i)ortion  of  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  a  choice  he  amply  j untitled.  Ho  cata- 
logued the  entire  collection,  and  added  to  it  a 
nuBibur  of  \aluable  works  scattered  throughout 
Prujssia,  especially  Poelchau's  collection,  con- 
t&iu]^,  besides  many  interesting  theoretic^  and 
historical  works,  an  invaluable  Borie^i  '  f  1  rig^innl 
^LS8.  of  the  Bach  family.  Dehn  scored  uo  l*t6& 
tbaa  500  nulflta  of  Orlando  Laan^  and  copied 
for  the  press  an  enormous  number  of  works  by 
J-  S.  Bedi.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Bach's 
Bz  lUMMiloB  fir  Tariona  inatnimenti  (Peters, 
i^rO) ;  the  concertos  for  one,  two,  and  three  piano- 
^^rtes;  and  two  oomio oantfttaa.   At  hia  inat^a- 
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tion  Griepenkerl  undertook  his  edition  of  BacVs 
complete  works  for  clavier  and  organ  (Peters, 
I  Leipaic).  Dehn  also  publidied  a  collection  of 
I  vocal  oompodtions  in  4,  5.  6,  8,  and  10  parts, 
i  called  'Sammlung  iilterer  Musik  aus  dem  XVI 
and  XVII  Jahrh.'  (Grant/,,  Berlin).  He  suc- 
ceeded Gottfried  Weber  in  the  editorship  of  the 
musical  periodical  'Ctecilia'  (,Scbott).  He  re- 
editod  Marpuig's  treatise  on  Fugue  (Leipzig 
1858),  had  translated  Delniottfl^s  wotk  on  Or- 
lando Lasso,  under  the  title  'Biographische  Notiz 
iiber  Roland  de  Lattre/  and  was  preparing  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  front  valnable 
materials  r olli  rted  with  great  labour,  when  he 
died.  In  addition  to  these  and  aimiUur  laboura 
he  coodooted  a  laive  eoCTeepondenpe  on  nrarical 
Hubjocts  and  formed  many  distingiushed  pupils, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Glinka,  Kullak, 
A.  Rubinstein,  and  F.  Kiel.  Among  his  friends 
were  Kiesewetter  and  Fetis,  for  the  latter  of 
I  whom  he  collected  materiaLs  equal  to  two  volumes 
of  his  'Biographie  universelle.'  His  theoretical 
works  were  'Theovetiach'prdktische  Harmonic- 
lehre*  (Berlin  1840;  2nd  edition  licipsic  1858); 
'  Analyse  dreier  Fugea  ...  J.  8.  Bach's  . . .  und 
Booondni's  etc.*  (Leipzig  1858),  ^d  'Lehre  Tom 
Contrapunkt'  (Sf  hri.  ider,  i  S59).  Tlie  latter,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Scholz,  con- 
tains  examples  and  analyses  of  canon  and  fngne 
by  Orlando  La6.so,  Marcello,  Tah  strina,  etc. 
liehn  was  a  good  practical  musician  and  violun- 
celUal  [ULaO.] 

DlXSSk  MnmAXL,  musician  to  the  Emperor 

Ferdinand  I  of  Germany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  ho  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  published  by  Joannelli  in  hi^ 
'Thesaurus  Musieus.'  OHier  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Schad's  '  Promptuarium  Mn-ictim.' 
Deiiiij'tf  part-writing  was  fluent  and  natural  for 
his  time^  aa  ia  shown  in  hia  motet  'Misit  Ilerodes 
lex.'  [M.CC.] 

DELDEVEZ,  Eiinkst,  Iv.m  in  Paris  May  31, 
181 7,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Habeneok,  and  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  in  I  S3 3,  the  second  prize  for  fugue  in  i?37, 
and  the  second  'piiz  de  Rome*  in  1838  for  his 
cantata  'La  Teuoetla,'  wUdli  lie  auoaequently 
revised  and  printed  (op.  16).  Tliat  ho  is  not 
only  a  talented  violinist  and  leader,  but  also  a 
sound  and  melodious  composer,  is  shown  in  his 
pmbliahad  works.  These  consist  of  songs,  sacred 
chorus«(,  2  trios  (op.  9  and  23),  quarteta  (op.  10), 
a  (juintct  (op.  22),  concert-overtures  (op.  1  and  3), 
symphonies  (op.  2,  8,  15).  besides  some  still  un- 
published; a  'llequiem'  (op.  7),  and  dramatic 
works,  beside  othej:>>  still  in  ^IS.  Among  Lis 
ballets  performed  at  the  Opera  we  may  mention 
'  Ladv  Ilenriette'  (3nl  act%  'Eucharis'  (1844), 
♦Paquita'  (1846),  and  '  Vertvert'  (1851),  which 
oontiun  mnoh  piearing  and  brilliant  mniie.  TUa 
learned  and  conscientioui?  musician  has  also  pub- 
lished an  Antbolflgy  of  Violinists^  4  vols.  (op.  19) 
— a  aeteetion  of  pieiBea  by  Tsri  ooa  oompoeen,  from 
Corelli  io  Yiotti ;  a  work  '  Des  Principe^*  de  la 
foniiati<»  dea  intervaUes  et  dee  aoooids';  the 
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Socit't^  des  Concerts,  and  founder  nn  ^  r  ndiiCUT 
(1841)  of  the  KoUad  de  Lattre  dioral  sodety. 
H«  eotnpoMd  ilirM  opetM  Ibr  tih*  Hoot  tiwatrft; 
a  number  of  r-h  rusea  for  men's  voices  ;  sereral 
cnntatM  (one  fur  the  erectioa  of  a  itatue  to  Or* 
laado  Lmw  in  1858) ;  a  B«qoicsn,  and  rtnam 
orchestral  pieces.  Dencfve  ia  a  member  of  the 
•Sod^ti  des  beaux  arte  et  de  litUrature'  of 
Glient.  and  honomy  vmehm  of  tfM  udtt 
f>ortant  choral  aodaiMa  fa  BJg^MI  and  the  north 
of  France,  [M.  C.  C/i 

D£FABT,  chant  DU.  Thb  national  air 
ivaa  oonpoMd  \iy  IC  And  to  aoCDs  fine  liim  \ff 

Mario  Jo>< jj  h  Chi'nier,  for  the  concert  celebrating 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Urn- 
iiUe  (Jaly  14,  1794).  CMuler  wa»  In  Udfaiff  at 
tliL'  hinisij  >r  Sarrette  when  he  wrote  the  wonL*, 
and  the  original  edition,  by  order  of  the  Natiooal 
CoBTamion,  alalea  aaerely  '  Phmdaa  da ....  ; 
madqtie  do  MAul.'  Of  all  the  French  patriotic 
aongs  this  ia  the  only  <me  aotoally  written  doxiiy 
thalDviov.  Thafintvataaiaaafblloira:— 


'Com  oomplei  d*fcainunua  at  de  hanta  compon- 

tion'  of  Fenaroli;  '  Trauscriptiooit  et  R^alisa- 
ttooa  d'oeuvres  andennea';  'Corioeit^Moaioales' 
(DMot,  1873),  on  eettain  peeaHaritiaa  fai  tiie 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  '  L'art  du  Clief 
d'Orohestre'  (Didot,  1878).  On  the  death  of 
CkMTga  Hidnl  (1873)  Deldam  wai  appointed  fixat 
leader  u>  the  '  Academie*  and  to  the  '  Sod^t^  dee 
Oonoerte.'  In  October  1873  be  wa«  choaen  to 
direct  the  daaa  for  burtroniental  performaaoe, 
inatituted  at  the  Conscrvat  ir-  u*  ih:-  instance  of 
AmbroiM  Thomas,  and  hitherto  most,  suooeasfuL 
HerativedfromtlieOMmJuly  1, 1877.  Deldaras 
ll  a  Chevalier  of  the  LegloA  of  Honour.    (G.  0.] 

DELICATI,  MARGHEniTA.  an  Italian  soprano 
engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  wi  ih  her  husband 
ini789«  They  played  princijially  in  opera  buifa. 
She  sanjj  with  ^larchesi  in  Tarchi'8  '  Disertore  ' 
and  they  both  took  part  in  *  La  C-sa  rara'  and 
'LftYQlana  riconosciuta.'  Delicati  aljK)  played  a 
small  part  in  Paisiello's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia.' 
Their  hubsetpient  history  is  unknown.  [J.M.] 

1;£LM01TE,  ll£.vni  Flc.eekt,  bom  at  Mons 
'795^  there  1836,  lil>rarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Mons,  and  autbdr  of  'Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  lioland  Delattre,  etc.'  (^Valen- 
dmnea  1836).  This  work  was  translated  into 
Gennan  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  the 
dironider  Vindiant,  from  whom  Uehnutte  took 
the  diief  part  of  his  facta,  has  been  contested 
ainca  hia  death.  (Seo  Lasso.)  At  the  time  of 
bis  death  Debnotta  was  collecting  materi&ht  fur 
Uia  lila  of  Vmpp^  da  Mona.  {M.  CO.] 

DEMANTTUS,  Christoph.  composer,  born 
at  Koichenbeig  1567 ;  was  cantor  at  Zittau 
aboot  1596,  aiul  in  t<S07  at  Freybeii^  in  Saxony 
where  he  died  1643.  II is  works  (for  list  see 
F«tis)  oompriiie  songs  sacred  and  secular,  dances, 
and  threnedleB,  or  funeral  lamenta,  baddea  two 
eleiiiontary  works,  *  Jgjigoge  artis  mudcae*  etc. 
(Nuremberg  1605,  lath  edition  Freybeig  1671) 
and  'Forma  nradoee,  grOndlidwr . . .  Bolclkt  der 
Singekimst'  fT^udijisin  1592).  Four  8-part  mo- 
tets are  printed  in  the  florilegium  Portrase^  and 
n  diort  *l>oaiina  ad  adjnTandum,*  k  4,  in  Flnaka's 
•Musica  DIvina' — Lib.  Veeperarum.  [M.O.G.] 

DEMI-SEMI-QUAVEK,  the  half  of  a  semi- 
uaver ;  in  other  words,  &  uotts  tho  value  ur 
uration  of  wbieh  ia  tbe  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 

the  ei^'l)th  part  of  a  crotchet.  In  French  'triple 
croche' ;  in  Italian  *  semi-bLs-croma.'   It  is  shown 

^>      when  joined,  by  ^*  and  its  rest  by  g  . 

DEMOPHON,  trag^die  lyrique^  in  3  acts; 
worda  by  Manuootal ;  aanalo  by  CbaniUni,  his 

first  opera  in  Paris ;  prodaoad  at  tlia  AoadAaie 

royale  Dec.  5,  1 788. 

DEXEF  VE.  JnLis,  Tiolonoellist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Chimay  1814,  entered  the  Brussels  Gon- 
eervatoire  in  1833.  He  studied  the  violoncello 
under  I'latc  l  and  Demunck ;  became  professor  of 
the  violoDcello  at  the  Eoola  de  Mudque,  and  first 
violonc  llfv  nt  the  thentre,  and  at  the  S<K-iet.'  dea 
Conoert:i  ai  Moua    Witliin  a  few  yean  he  be>  | 
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ella   unFmaeaUdollmou-rtr!        Fr»nf .«ta  dolt  rl  -  fn  pov 


r  r  n  c  I  r 


el    -  le. 


Pour   ell«   UD  Fnn^i  dolt  mou  -  rtrt 

The  opetiiii^j^  phrase  is  spirittxl  an<l  sonorous; 
the  moduhitiuu  in  the  oiiddle  recalls  j>erlwps 
involuutarily  that  in  the  Marseillaise ;  while  tht- 
end  f«mah:Mlows  ton  detinitrly  the  nieludie*  of 
the  Empire.  Apart  fri>in  its  merit  as  music,  the 
air  is  appropriate  to  Chenier's  words,  and  pradneat 
an  n1nio«t  oT«rwhelming  effect  when  auo^  hy 
a  multitude.  L^'  ^-J 
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DERING. 

DERTVC  HirrTAP.r,  Mas.  Bac.,  ft  member  of 
the  iu)ci«at  K^tuili  ftunily  of  HaaA  name,  was 
cdontad  ia  Italy.  He  ntnmed  to  England 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  muncian,  and  for 
aoDM  time  paciued  hia  profoMioii  ia  London. 
hk  i6to  ha  took  tho  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
&t  Oxford.  Being  strongly  Importuned  tlioreto  he 
became  organist  to  the  convent  of  Englitih  nuns 
at  Bruasels.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  I, 
fai  1625,  Dering  appointed  organist  to  the 
q'leen,  Henrietta  Maria,  which  otfico  he  c'^ntinned 
to  liold  unlil  ehe  w  as  compelled  to  leave  liii^dau  i. 
Ha  dial  in  tlie  Romish  communion  about  the 
vf» r  I  ^ :  .    D.  ring's  published  works  are  wholly 

n  »acred  kind.  Xhej  consiit  of  'Cantiones 
Sacra  qmnqne  voemn  oiim  1mmk>  continuo  ad 

Olganom,'  Ant-^^crp,  1597;  'Cantici  S;ura  ad 
Melodiom  Madhgalium  eiaborata  aenis  Vocibus,' 
Antwerp,  1618;  'OuitioaSMraad  Dnoeft  IVes 
Voce*,  comjx»ita  cum  Basso-tontinuo  ad  Orga- 
&axn,*  London,  1662.  On  the  title-pa^  of  t^ 
vsrit,  wUeh  It  deiHeateil  to  tlie  Qooen  i)owi^, 

Hturietta  Maria,  Dering  is  styled  'liegiae 
3m«s(atis  qaondam  Organista.*  In  1674  Play- 
fard  published  a  second  set  of  Cantica  Sacra  by 
various  composers,  in  which  are  eight  motets 
sttriboted  to  Derinj^,  bnt  which  Playford,  in  his 
pre&oe,  candidly  admita  were  '  by  some  believed 
not  to  be  his.;  In  the  KhraiV  of  the  Sacred 
Haniionio  Society  are  prwKsrved  in  manuBcript 
imperfect  setfi  of  parts  of  the  following  com- 
^^iiions  by  Dering :  anthem,  <TTsto  Th&t,  0 
lad';  madrigal,  'The  Coimtry  Cry*;  some 
BKteta,  and  Hevcral  fSsncics  for  viols.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DESERTEUR,  LE,  a  musical  drama  in  3 
seto^  mads  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — his 
best;  produced  at  the  Tlv'ati ,  des  Itali'  i:.^  March 
^  1769,  and  rerived  at  the  Op*ir»  Comif^ue  Oct. 
30*1843. 

DEITIKOSN'  TB  DEUH,  THE,  written  by 

Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Dettingen 
'  June  a6,  1743).  *  Begun  July  1743' ;  first  per- 
formed  (aot  at  the  thftnksgiving  servioe  Joly  a8, 

bat)  at  thr  Ch.LjM  l  ]}.^y^^  St.  James's,  Nov.  27, 
^^^^Maaj  of  the  themea  and  itaiiagea  axe  from 

DEUS  MISEREATUR  is  the  pnha  (ML) 

't^C'^l  in  the  evening  aervioe  of  the  Anglican  church 
&U€r  the  leasoQS,  lUtematively  with  the  Nuoo 
pimittis.  ItiteoiMideredaaa<i«i|ioiiaoryp«ialm' 
m -^^nf  .rmity  with  the  17th  canon  of  the  ('<jiiiii'Il 
of  I<aodioea»  which  appointed  lessons  and  psaUus 
ttthoieidaltaRkatelj. 

Is  the  ancient  church  the  p«dm  was  used  at 
I^ids,  sad  in  the  Sarum  use  itwaacoupled  with 
fbt  lidding  prayer  on  Sunda3rB.  Nevertheless  it 
I*  not  in  Cranmer's  Prayer -B(X)k  of  1549. 
consequently  ha-*  no  special  chant  f^Hven  for  it 
m  Xarbeck's  '  lx>«»k  of  Conmion  Prayer  Noted,* 

I550>  It  was  appointed  as  an  altomative  to 
^Nunc  Dimittia  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
riaver-Book,  155a.  Like  its  fellow,  the  98th 
''«>ilm.  it  is  not  ao  oflen  used  as  the  'Nunc  Di- 
riiiUi-H,*  partly  V>ecauBe  it  seems  les^  appropriate 
th&Q  that  canticl^  and  partly  because  it  is  lon^^'er. 
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Settings  of  it  nrc  cnmparatively  rare.  To  take 
for  example  the  most  famous  ancient  oollections  uf 
servioea ;  there  b  only  one  aettiag  io  Banuud't 
collection,  viz.  that  by  Str  vzcrs  ;  there  are  three 
in  Boyoe's^  and  only  two  in  Arnold's.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Mttiacf  ia  Banuttd*t  oolleotion,  it  ii 
worth  remarking  that  there  is  a  quaint  note  at 
ihe  end  of  the  index  augvesting  that  it  should  be 
sometimes  used  as  an  anthem.        [G.  H.  H.  P.] 

DB0X  J0TTRKfiS8»  LEa  ComMIe  lyriqae 

in  3  act?,  wnr^U  hx  1'rniillv,  music  by  Cherubinij 
nrodnced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  Jan.  16,  1800. 
madated  iato  Qmum  m  *Ber  Wasaniliager,' 
and  into  EngH.nh  as  'The  Escapes  ;  or,  the  Water 
Carrier' ;  produced,  in  a  very  mutilated  states 
in  London  1801,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Not.  19, 
1824,  with  the  'overture  and  all  the  miado.* 
In  Italian  produced  at  Dniry  T^ne  J\me  20, 
1872,  as  Lc  due  Gioruate,  for  one  oight  only. 
Beethoven  thought  the  hook  of  thii  opora  the 
best  in  ♦^xiHtence.  lO  ] 

I>£V£LOPM£NT.  A  word  used  in  two 
•OBiewhat  dBflbrant  nont;  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 

with  reference  to  an  org,^ud8m ;  and  on  the  other 
of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  m  which  its  conspicuous  features  of 
rhytlim  or  melo-ly  are  employed  hy  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  otiier  devices  which  tlie  geaiua 
or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggMti^  with  the 
object  of  nhowinf  the  variooi  oleowBti of  itttorwt 
it  containa. 

The  term  ia  very  apt  and  logitfaaatetdieB  mod 

in  the  above  senses,  which  are  in  reality  no  moro 
than  the  convene  of  one  another;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  m  movement  is  rigbtlj  the  devetof^ 
ment  of  the  i  I  t  <  contained  in  ita  subjects; 
otherwise  in  instrumental  music  neither  puipoae 
nor  unity  of  d^gn  oodd  he  penxfTod.  It  moit 
however  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  the  mere  state- 
ment of  a  transfonned  version  of  a  subject  is  not 
development.  A  thing  ia  not  necessarily  devel- 
oped  when  it  is  msnly  ohaaged,  but  it  is  ao 
generallv  when  the  progressive  steps  between 
the  uriginal  and  iia  final  condition  can  be  clearly 
followwL 

The  most  jK-rfcct  types  of  development  are  t<i 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  works,  with  whom  not 
seldom  tlie  greater  part  of  a  movement  is  tin 
constant  unfolding  and  opening  out  of  all  the 
latent  possibilities  of  some  simple  rhjrthmic  figure. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  examples,  owing  to  the 
■paoe  they  would  require ;  but  reference  naay  ho 
made  to  the  first  movement  of  th'^  Symphony  in 
C  minor  i  the  Scherto  of  the  yth  SjTnphony; 
the  Allegro  con  brio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
opua  III ;  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F, 
opoB  10,  no.  2;  and  the  last  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  A,  opaa  loi.  [0.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEVIL'S  OPERA,  THE,  in  two  acts,  words 
by  6.  Macfarren,  music  by  6.  A.  Macfarren;  pro* 
duoed  at  the  English  Opera  House  Aug.  13, 1838. 

DEYIN  DU  VILLAOB,  LB  (the  Tilk«o 

sorcerer),  an  Intenrj in  one  n.rt :  words  and 
i  music  by  J.  J,  KuuMttau ;  played  £ur  the  first 
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timo  at  Fontainebleau  Oct.  i8,  1752,  and  at  the 
Acad^mie  raytl»  Mutch  1,  53,  LmI  pl*jed  in 
1829,  fifter  more  than  400  representations  ;  somu 
one  throw  a  perrucjuc  on  the  stage,  which  do- 
cided  its  &te.  It  was  translated  and  adapted  m 
'  The  Cunning  Man'  by  Dr.  Eumey  in  1 766.  One 
of  Jullieu's  very  finti  public  feats  was  a  Quadrille 
OB  tfas  motift  of  lihe  Dwin,  1836  or  37.  £G.] 

DEVRIENT,  WiLBBLMora  BchbUdo.  See 

SchbOdeb. 

DTABELLI,  Anton,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dia- 
belli  &  Co.,  mofeic  publishers  in  Vieana,  und 
ooa^joeer  of  piannforlo  und  church  music,  bom 
Sept.  6,  1781,  at  Mat;..^ee  in  Salzburg.  His 
piauu  pie(^  axe  well  wricUiu,  at  once  gracc*fui 
■ad  good  pmotice,  and  both  these  end  fab  nume- 
rons  arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity. 
His  masses,  especially  the  'Landmessen'  (for 
country  churches),  are  widely  spread  in  AustriA, 
being  for  the  most  part  easy  to  execute,  and 
interesting,  if  not  particularly  solid.  He  also 
oomposed  songs  for  one  and  more  voices,  and  an 
operetta,  'Adam  in  der  Klemme.'  Being  intended 
for  the  priesthood  he  received  a  g^ood  general  edu- 
cation, and  profited  much  from  association  with 
Michael  Haydn,  who  superintended  his  musical 
studies.  When  the  BaTarian  convents  were  secu- 
Iftrised  in  1803,  he  g«ve  up  the  idea  of  taking 
orders,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  warmly  received 
by  Joseph  Haydn.  He  soon  became  a  popular 
tosfiher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar,  made  money 
enough  to  become  partner  with  Peter  Cappi  the 
music-publisher  in  181 8,  and  in  24  the  firm  be- 
came Diabelli  &  Co.  The  h  1  r  lialf  of  his  life 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  first  music- 
publishing  establishments  in  Vienna,  where 
Cxemy  was  for  many  years  a  daily  visitor,  and 
where  all  the  leaders  of  the  musical  world  went 
in  and  out.  In  1853  the  firm  became  C.  A. 
Spina,  and  in  July  72  F.  Schreibcr,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues,  though  the  busincM  was 
purchased  in  May  76  by  A.  Cranz  of  Huiaburg. 
Their  publioitions  at  tikis  moment  amount  to 
over  35,000.  In  Dfabelli's  time  they  acquired 
the  publications  of  the  extinct  firms  of  M. 
Aitaria,  L.  Kozeluch,  Th.  Weigl,  Berka,  Leides- 
dorf,  Pennauer,  and  Traeg,  and  in  1855  those  of 
Carlo  Meochetti.  They  published  specially  for 
Schubert,  Czemy,  Strauss,  and  Lanner;  also 
Marpurg*s  '  Abhandlung  von  der  Fuge'  revised 
by  Sechter,  and  Reicha's  '  Lehrbuch* ;  and,  under 
the  title  '  Eoclesiasticon,*  a  collection  of  church 
music  In  1874  they  issued  a  freoh  catalogue  of 
their  publications,  and  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
Schubert's  published  works,  compiled  with  his 
nsual  exhaustive  accuracy  by  Nottebohm.  Dia- 
belli died  April  8,  1858.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming life  made  him  many  friends,  some  <^ 
whom  in  1871  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Mattsee  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  33  Variations  (op.  1 20)  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  and  this  alone  will  preserve 
his  naoM  to  |kMftarity  ihonld  itdliaiipear  in  other 


DIBDIN. 

DI.VDESTE.  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  wonk 
by  Fiuball,  mu>ic  by  Balfe;  pfodnood  «l  DroTjr 

Laii'>  Mriv  17.  1839. 

DIAMA^'TS  DE  LA  COUBOKNE.  L£& 
Opera  comiqne  In  3  aels^  woirdB  hw  Scribe 

C'  '  r^e,  music  by  Aul>er;  proauce^l  at  the 
OiM^ra  Uomique  March  6, 1841 ;  at  the  Princess's 
liieatN^  Landon,  May  1. 44,  ae  Crown  Diamnwk 

niAPASON  originally  meant  the  interval  ci 
an  octave,  bei^nse  it  was  Si  A  vaawv  xop!ar 
avfufxuvla,  the  consonance  arriveil  at  by  going 
'  through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre*  from  fintle 
last.    In  this  Hense  it  is  used  by  Dry  Jen  :  — 

'  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
Tlie  diapason  dosiqg  Ibll  in  maa.* 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  *  taiiiBg«4bil^ 
and  hence  also  the  pitch  which  was  as  it  were 
registered  by  it,  the  '  Diai^uioa  uoruuJ'  being 
the  standard  of  pitch  suppoeed  to  be  generallj 

accepted  in  France,  which  pave  4.^5  vibratioas 
for  the  A  above  middle  C.  In  England  the  n.-uue 
is  givffla  to  the  mo^t  important  foundation  sto|« 
of  the  organ.    (See  Organ.)         [C.  IL  H.  P.] 

DIAPENTE  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  consonance  of  the  5th.  By  tbe  mvrfdttM  of 

the  17th  and  l8th  centuries  a  patu  n  in  the  fifth 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  6ubdiapente,  as  it 
'  above  or  below* 


DIATESSARON  was  the  ancient  Greek 
name  for  the  oonsonanoe  of  (he  4ifa— -jid  r^ovAfm 

XopScir  avfAipojrSa. 

DIATONIC  b  the  name  given  to  orarie  wbfah 

is  confined  to  notes  proper  to  the  signature  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  aa  tbe  white 
notes  only,  in  the  key  of  C  maj<^.   The  diflteaat 
forms  of  the  rninor  HC&le  are  considered  ili.it'vnic. 
Therefore  the  major  7th  and  mtyor  6th,  which 
often  oocur  instead  01  tiie  niaor  Ttli  and  nunar 
6th  in  tiie  signature  of  a  minor  scale,  c.\u  W 
used  without  the  passage  ceasing  to  be  dia- 
tonic.   The  theme  of  the  Finale  a£  the  Choial 
Sviuiihony  Sa  a  qfdondid  eiEM&ple  of  »  diatoois 
melody.  [C.H.H.P.] 
DIBDIN,  Charles,  was  the  son  of  a  silver- 
smith at  Southampton,  where  he  was  bora  Manfc 
15,  1745,  his  mother  being  in  her  fiftieth  year 
and  he  being  her  eighteenth  child.    His  grand- 
father was  a  considerable  merchant,  who  founded 
the  vilh^  near  Soathampton  which  bears  his 
name.   Dibdin'addest  brother,  who  was  twen^- 
nine  years  his  senior,  was  captain  of  an  Indiamaa 
and  father  of  the  Rev.  iSr.  Thomas  Frc^nall 
Dibdin,  the  well-known  bibliographer.  CWles 
Dibdin,  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
Churcl^  was  placed  at  Winchester  College,  bat 
a  passion  for  music  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  sangwith  the  choristers  both  at  the  o^tednl 
and  cdlege.   He  had  a  good  voice  and  a  quick- 
ness in  learning,  which  induced  Kent  to  compose 
anthems  for  him  and  teach  him  to  sing  than, 
and  Fussel,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Kent  as 
organist,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  murac  and 
a  few  common  tunes.    All  musical  knowledge 
beyond  that  be  aoqnired  for  himself  studying 
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chiefly  th«  concertos  of  Corelli  and  the  tht  orc  tkal 
works  of  Rameau.  The  place  of  organist  at 
BiahoDB  Waltham  becoming  vacant,  IMbdin  of- 
tered  himwlf  for  it,  but  was  rejected  on  nrrniTnt 
of  his  jottth.  Wlien  fifteen  years  old  hia  eldest 
bcAarlNoagfat  him  to  LoDdon  and  placed  him 

in  the  music  warehmiReofJolin^  n  in  Chfapside, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long,  a  friend 
Ittving  advised  Urn  to  try  tlie  stage.  He  obtained 
ua  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  a 
liagiqg  actor.  About  the  same  time  he  began 
to  vrite  verses  as  well  as  music,  in  which  he  was 
CBOouraged  by  Beard,  then  become  manager  of 
the  theatre,  wlm  ndvin^  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
lomethiog  for  the  uiaj^'o,  promising  to  bring  it  out 
it  JDiHtdiii'a  benelli.  Ho  accordingly  set  to  work 
sndwroteand  oom]>osr,  I  Tlie  Shepherd's  Artifice,* 
t  putionlf  which  w&a  performed  at  his  benefit 
m  the  MMon  of  1762-03,  and  repeated  in  the 

i  iwin^  season,  the  aatoor-composcr  perfnrminfT 
the  chaiacter  of  StreplioD.   He  had  performed 
b  the  •unmer  of  6a  at  tho  l^ohmond  thetttre 
on  the  hill ;  and  he  now  obtained  an  engage- 
otaA  at  Binnipgham,  where  he  not  only  pUjed 
•t  ^  Ibeatra  but  rang  at  Ysulu]].    In  the 
beginning  of  65  the  opera  of  'The  Maid  of 
the  Mill  was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Giidoii,  and  some  difficulty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  have  played  Ralph,  Dibdin  was 
requortal  by  Beard  to  undertake  the  part.  He 
i&ade  a  decided  hit,  and  at  once  ci^tablished 
hiimdf  firmly  in  the  public  favour.    In  1767  Jio 
o^fiosed  part  of  the  music  fur  'Love  in  the 
Citj,'  aod  in  the  next  year  two- thirds  of  that  of 
'  Lionel  and  ClariM.*  In  68  DibdSn  transferred 
Hi  Jtrvices  from  Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  composition 
«f  the  mvie  of '  The  P^oek,*  and  hli  adminble 
perfonnance  of  Mun^jo  in  it.    In  the  following 
year  be  was  engaged  to  compose  for  Banelagh^ 
vltsn  he  prodnoed  *The  ludd  the  MistMp* 
'The  Recniitbg  Sesigeuit*    He  likewise 
ccc^Msed  some  of  the  mumc  for  the  Shakspere 
'tthfee  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  that  year.  In 
1772  Thomas  King,  having  become  proprietor 
rf  Sadler's  Wells,  engaged  Dibdin  to  write  and 
wnpose  some  little  muKical  pieces  to  be  brought 
•lit  there.   In  74  Dilxlin  produced  'The  Water- 
and  in  75   'Thp  Quaker,*  pieces  which 
hire  k^t  uninterrupted  poesessiiui  of  the  stage 
«*«nee,  the  woga  befaig  etUl  Uetened  to  with 

mnch  pleasure  as  when  first  heard.  At 
loe  md  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Draiy 
iaae  owfa^  to  jBflbrencee  that  had  arisen  b»- 
'^<*B  him  and  Gam'ck,  and  exhibited  at  Ex- 
eter Chai^  »  piece  called  'The  Comic  Mirror/ 
a  whidi  weu-knonm  characters  of  the  day 
personated  by  puppets.  In  1776  he  took 
a  joomey  into  Prance,  where  he  rt-nmined  some 
ttooths.  On  hin  return  he  wati  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
two  or  three  s^wons  only.  In  1 782  he  projected 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Cifoos  (afterwards  the 
^'im-y  'nurLtrr',  '.vh'rh  was  opened  Nov.  7, 
i7e>2,  Dibdm  uudeitakiog  the  general  manage- 


ment, Hughes  the  e^^uestrian  department,  and 
I  Grimaldi  (father  of  the  afterwards  famous  clown; 
tiie  eti^  direction*  For  this  theatre  the  ever- 
active  pen  of  Dibdin  was  '"nplovc!  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  little  musical  pieces  ana 
pantomimes.  The  fint  eeeeoB  was  nraarkably 
8iicc»-s.sfid.  In  the  second,  dissensions  broke  out 
amongst  the  managers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  from  the  tiieatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatres,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera, 
'Liberty  Hall'  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'  Jack  Katlin,'  'The  hiLrh-mettled racer," and  'The 
Bells  of  Abcrdovey*),  brought  out  at  Dnury  Lane 
(  on  Feb.  8,  1 785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened  to 
'  a  proposal  ta  mtttib  a  theatre  at  Pentonville, 
j  where  he  purposed  representing  spectacles  in 
which  hydraulic  effects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceeded  to  aoma  extent  with  the  baQdhi^, 
which  he  intended  to  call  'Helicon,'  but  his 
applicati<n  for  a  licence  was  refus^  and  shortly 
anerwarde  a  gale  of  wind  destroyed  the  edtfioe 

and  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Dil.Klin  next 
meditated  a  visit  to  Indui,  and,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose,  in  1 787-88  made  a  toor  thmragh 
a  large  part  of  England  and  gave  entertainments, 
He  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in  1788. 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Musical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dibdin.*  In  the  summer 
of  8H  he  pr\il'-d  for  India,  but  the  vp""**:-!  hfin^ 
drivt  ii  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally  aban- 
doned his  intention  and  returned  to  London. 
Dibdin  next  resolved  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  produced  at  Hutchins' 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
first  of  those  'table  entertainments*  which  he 
originated,  and  of  which  be  was  author,  com* 
poser,  narrator,  (ringer,  and  aoeompanyist,  under 
the  title  of  '  Tile  Whim  of  the  Moment.'  On  the 
first  evening  Uiere  was  an  attendance  of  only 
sixteen  penons.  IXbdin,  however,  persevered ; 
he  engaged  the  Lyceum  and  brought  out  'The 
Oddities,'  the  success  of  which  was  at  once  de> 
cisive ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst 
others,  the  songs,  'To  BachelorM'  Hall,'  ''Twas 
in  the  crnod  !»hip  Rover,'  'The  Flowing  Can.' 
'SatuiJa^  night  ;it  sea,'  'Ben  B.ackst.iy,'  'I 
sailed  from  th  I  wns  in  the  Nancy,'  'The 
Lamplighter,'  and  'Tom  Bowl  in  cr*;  the  last 
written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  Cap- 
tain Dibdin.  And  here  it  may  1>e  obewved 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  sra  srm--:^  that 
contributed  so  largely  dunng  the  war  to  cheer 
and  inspure  the  hearta  of  onr  seamen,  and  gidned 
for  their  author  the  appellation  of  the  Tyrteus 
of  the  British  liavy,  were  written  by  Dibdin 
fiir  his  entertainments.  In  1700  'The  Oddities* 
was  revised,  and  ran  79  nights,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  '  The  Wags,*  which  was  performed 
for  108  nights.  The  ffreat  sale  of  'Poor  Jack,* 
the  copyriglit  of  which  and  eleven  other  songs 
he  had  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short  time 
had  brought  its  purcliaser  a  pruiit  of  £500, 
induoed  Dilxlin  about  tiiis  time  to  become  his 
own  publisher.  In  1 791  he  removed  fr  iTn  the 
Lyceum  to  a  nxuu  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beau- 
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furt  Bufldingi,  which  he  oponed  Tuuler  the  nxme 
of  Sans  Souci,  and  where  ho  r.-mained  for  fuur 
jMn.  He  then  built  for  hinut  lf  a  small  theatre 
on  the  east  Bi<!e  nf  Leioes<t«r  Place,  which  he 
opened  under  the  tuLuie  nanie  in  1 796.  Towanht 
the  close  of  the  Lost  century  Dibdin  paUUhed  a 
'History  of  the  Stage/  in  five  volumes,  and  in 
1S05  hii  '  ProfesBional  Life,'  in  four  volumes. 
In  1805  he  Mid  hia  tbMtra  and  ralired  from 
public  life.  In  i?02  L^'nermncnt  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £ioo  per  annum,  but  this  being 
wtthdrawB  on  m  dunge  of  ninisliy  ho  wm  lod  to 
open  a  music  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of 
•ttbsistenoe.  The  speculation,  however,  failed, 
and  he  became  bankrupt.  A  subecription  for  his 
relief  was  <q>ened  in  18 10,  with  part  of  which  an 
annuity  of  £30  was  purchased  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  daughter  successively.  Subsequently 
his  pension  was  restored  to  him.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1S13  Dib<lin  was  attacked  by 
paralysis,  and  on  July  35,  if>i4,  he  died  at  hitj 
residence  in  Arlin^rton  Street,  Camden  Town. 
He  was  Inirii  d  in  the  cemft^Tv  behm'^ing  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  Pratt  Street, 
Camden  Town,  where  tiiere  is  •  monument  to 
his  memory.  DtfHiin'H  two  mm,  Charlea  and 
Thomas,  were  well-known  dramatists. 

The  fbUowiag  is  »  Bat  of  Dlbdfai*o  opmM  and 
lather  dramatic  pieces.  Of  thoge  maikitd  tim  * 
he  wax  author  as  well  as  oompoeer  :— 

• '  Th«  Sbcpberd'i  Ar(kfic>T.'  im  1 1  Bntar.'  aad  •'AW*  no!  OoU  tfaU 

•Low  la  lint  CItj"  iporl  of  tlio  (illtt«r»,'  I77R:  •'Your  Vuloui.' 
BiuieUTe7:'I>u»ooaiia>-hUil(lji.'j     U(«M  Md  I'olla.'  •'Tha  Wtrei 

•  LI  rwl  »ml  flsirivta*  i>«rt  of  th*;  Rrrenfitd.'  Annette  *n.l  LnWn," 
niir^lci.  a„,i  •ii;^  I'a.i;,.  i,*  !»;  md  •  "nie  Mill.tii*lil  '  ITT- -,  1  ly- 
•Tho  M»ia  tilt  MUtrpM  'The  I{«- !  mouth  In  an  Ii.nmr  '  •  The  Chel- 
crulUn<  t«ive*nl.'  Tt.e  Ep!ie»i»n  tea  rVml  i,-r  '  • '  The  Mlmir.'  and 
Matfoo.'  "The  Jubilee.'  Queea  •  TJie  Ti'uch»tor»«."  IT7!»:  •'The 
■ib,'  ind  'TiM  C«pttr«.'  I7«»s  RlMptMi4M  of  Urn  Alpn'  •'Uar- 
'PlgBf  Bmh.'  1770;  -TlM  W«d-  l««ala  framoa.'  sad  *'TIm 
4lQg  Blue' and 'TIm  iMlilBllsaflf  " 
tb*  Omrtw:  ITHj  •'Tin  U4I«,* 

•  •  The  MltcluuiM.'  •  The  Brtekdusi 
Man."  •  •  The  Widow  of  Abingdon.' 
and  'The  ralar<<  of  Mind."  1772; 


at  ti>nM  »hf>  woo'i  iee,*  1TB; 
•*  The  liu I  r.f  r  < if  rarnaMiu,' •  ■  The 
Oraces."  •  The  SaliHin.'  • '  Mtwla- 
A  rhritlmat  Tale  '  *  T»,e  Trip  to  rina,  or.  The  Kefusal  of  Harlequin.' 


Port^nrmuth.' '  The  Pflv-rler '  tjNjrt- 
Ij  v^lfctcd  fri  in  Miiii»l.'iir  aixl 
Phllldor).  anJ  •  The  <irpna<lier.' 
1775;  •  ■  The  WaUrman/and  TTie 
OoUv.'  1774  J  •  •  The  Qualcw.'  aud 

'Th«  Two  mum:  imt  *'nw 

S«Ml«a"llitWWlM»c*.»*'<ni« 

HctaiDorpho*^.'  *  'TtM  Raior 
Orloder.'  *  '  Yo.  Ta*.  or.  The 
Friendly  Tar*.'  ''The  Old  Woums 
of  El«htT.-  •'The  Mad  Doctor.' 
*  'Site  It  mad  fnr  a  UuriWOd,'  * 


Tlie  Land  of  glmrllclly.'  •  "  Ttk« 
ra'«*lon».'*'Thehuiue,'«  '  Clump 
and  I'uddcn,'  • "  The  IleneToleot 
Tar. '  *'  The  Befiom  of  AecomplUb- 
ment.'  • '  Tlw  UncMhlf*  WltofaM.' 
• '  Tta  OmU^,' •  *  FuSon.' •  ■  As 
I4H«  OMib*  nA  'Bul^BiB  Om 
Phantom  of  s  Dtj'  '>n  for  th« 
Ik>7a]  dnoA  1783  and  1784;  •  '  U- 
bertr  ITatl.'  17W :  '  Hanreat  Home.' 
1TK7;  ''A  Lujal  KAitton.'  17V7: 
M«  • '  BSSMfa  BmmK.' IW. 


ljuid'i  Kml.'and  'Tom  WIlltlM.' 
17» ;  •  TJie  Cake  Rouie.'  IHio ;  A 
Frtak.'  mi;  'MoM  Vutei.'  1808; 
'KnrTwt^Olta.'  *Mlo«  iirUia 
booM.*  *Tfim<li  Ml  Mkk*  *tlM 
rrollc"Datchrt 

Dm. 


His  table  entertainments  were— 

'The  Wblm  of  the  Mutnoul.'  and 
'XlM  0Mtttaik.'17Wi  'TbtWaci. 
mOt  'PrffM*  TbMlrtoala.'  17» ; 
'  n*  QnlUM.' 1TB :  ■  OutiM  In  ttaa 
Air.*  1TB :  'GrMt  Nowt.*  Tmt 
*  Wni  of  the  WUp.'  and  "  rhriitmas 

Ounbolt,'  irf,:    ■  iTia  Otirral  feMional  Yoluntena*  *, 
Kection.' 1T96;  "The  hphliu.' and  aod 

'  Yali-ntlne'i  Daj.'nVT  ;  '  Kltif  anj  trim.  

Queen,'  17»:  'A   Tour   to  the 

Besides  those  Dibdin  was  author  of  '  The 
GUpries,'  a  oomio  opera  for  which  Dr.  Arnold 
composed  the  music,  '  The  Hannunic  Preceittor,' 
a  didactic  |>oem,  1804,  'The  Musical  Menu^ir,' 
<Musio  Epitomised,'  and  m  few  novehi  and 
miscellaneous  works,  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIBDIN,  Hembt  Edwabd,  the  youngest  son 
Dibdin  the  younger,  was  bom  in  the 


'Dibdimi*  house,*  Sadler's  Wells,  Sept.  8,1813. 
He  act^uired  his  first  laiowledge  uf  music  fron 
his  eldeit  sister,  Mary  Anne,  afterwards  Mm 
Tunna,  an  excellent  harfiint,  pupil  of  ChaUfloer 
and  Bochsa.  He  subsequently  studied  th«  hsq) 
under  Bochsa,  and  also  became  proficient  <m  wt 
organ  and  vi-  lin.  Early  in  183.^  Dibdin  wtot 
to  Edinbuivh,  wh«re  he  established  himaelf  u 
ateMsher.  jEodiedMa7  6,  1M6.  DibdhiMi- 
posed  a  few  psalm  tunes  and  some  pieces  for 
organ  and  pianoforte,  but  he  is  best  known  u 
the  oompiler  of 'The  Standard  Psalm  Tone  Bosk.' 
the  largest  and  most  authentic  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  evw  published,  the  ooatenta  baiog  msiatj 
derived  from andsBtpmltan.  BeiideilttiallHi- 
ments  as  a  musician  Dibdin  poaseesed  considenhU 
skill  as  a  painter  and  lUamuiator.  [W.H.H.] 

DICKONS,  Mrs.,  dautrhter  of  a  gentlemu 
named  Poole,  was  bom  in  Luudon  about  1 770.  Hff 
mumcal  talent  was  eoriydereloped.  Shebecames 
pupil  of  Rauzzini,  and  in  1 7S7  apiieared  at  Vsax- 
hall  Gardens  as  a  singer.  Uerprugresawas  ispiii. 
and  she  beoame  engaged  at  tao  Oonesrt  of  !>■ 
cient  Music  and  other  concerts.  On  Oct.  9, 1793. 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Covent  Osrden 
Theatre  aa  Ophelia  in 'Handet.*  Shensftiuf 
in  several  of  the  princijuil  towns  of  Engiu^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  great  success.  Sbt 
was  subsequently  engaged  at  the  King's  Thasto^ 
where  she  performed  the  Countess  in  Moxarti 
'Nozze  di  Figaro*  to  the  Susanna  of  Mae- 
Catalani.  She  afterwards  sang  at  Drury  lase 
Theatre.  In  1816  she  was  engaged  at 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  From  thence  she  wesi 
to  Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  «• 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  ibe  ap* 
peered  Oct.  15,  1 8 1 8  as  Kosina  in  Bishop's  adapta- 
tion of  Boesini's  '  Barber  of  Seville.'  In  22  tht 
was  compelled  bv  ill  health  to  reUnqoiih  ber 
praftrnkn.  She  ^  Mftj  4, 1833.  [W.H.&] 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.    The  dl^ 
known  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  ]mnd 
Flemish  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitled  'Tenii- 
norum  musicae  DiflBnitorium,*  15  sheet*,  4^'- 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printe<l  with  li-* 
type  of  Gerard  de  Flandre,  and  publisbitd 
1 474.   The  original  is  extremely  rare,  but  Fnkii 
has  reprinted  it  in  his  'Allgemeiiie  Litteratori* 
Musik,'  and  thus  placed  it  within  the  rescii  ol 
students.  The  'Glossaiima*  of  Du  Casge  iba 
inchid(><i  many  musical  tenns  and  explanatiosi  0 
ful  to  historians  of  musto.   Musical  arch«^ogwtt 
will  further  do  weU  to  eaomlt  Mtfnage-wlKtd 
*  Dictionnairo  ^tyrnologiqoe  do  la  langue  Fn*- 
ooise'  appeared  in  1650— and  the  'Dicuoanau* 
iTnhrers^'  (Rotterdam,  1690)  of  Faetftn^aft*^ 
wards  remodelled  by  Basnage  (the  ILuri^.  1 7-  ' ' 
These  works  are  often  overlooked,  and  the  cn^ 
of  having  written  the  two  oldeat  diolfcBiri«« 
music  is  generally  assigned  to  Janowk* 
the  Abb<i  Sebaatien  de  Brossard.    The  BobemuB 
oiganist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  'Qarii 
thesaurum  magnae  artia  musicae '( Prague,  17°'' 
was  unknown  to  I'.rorifcard  wlu  u  lio  juibliiJwd  ^* 
'Dictiuunaire  de  Musique'  ^Ballard,  Paris  170^;- 
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Taking  into  account  the  enormous  difficulties 
under  which  they  laboured,  both  authors  are 
deterring  of  great  praise  for  works  so  eminently 
tmfol  to  students  of  musical  terminology. 
Among^jt  their  imitAtors  may  be  named  Wal- 
thern,  Gnuksiucau,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Wal- 
them's  work,  'Alte  und  neue  musikalische 
Bfbliothck,  n<icr  musikalischea  Lexioon/  was 
originaliy  publiiihed  at  Weimar,  but  the  second 
edition  (Lfliptie,  1733)  is  the  importaiki  one. 
In  it  he  ao  far  adopted  the  plan  sug^sted  by 
iSranaid  at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  that  his 
voifc  imui  •  Idnd  of  oomplwwiit  to  that. 
Tn  his  'Musical  Dictionary'  (London,  1740, 
I  ToL  8ro,i  and  ed.  1769)  Jamas  Gnasineau 
1m  made  «npl«  me  of  BraMudVi  doflaltioot  and 
examples  ;  but  his  work  is  much  more  complete, 
sod  his  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  ancients  and 
sn  oniiical  instruments  evince  much  reading, 
nd  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
J.  J.  fioaasean  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  M unique' 
(Geneva,  1767)  also  utilijjed  tho  labours  of  Bros- 
•srd.  especially  with  regard  to  ancient  music ; 
but  it  ia  to  his  literary  ability  rather  than  to  his 
elevate  views  on  lesthetics  that  tho  em^rmous 
iQooeas  of  his  dietioBaxy  is  duo.  Not  only  was  it 
tnnsUted  into  several  languages,  but  it  was 
imitated  by  Meude-Monpaa  (Paris,  1788)  and  by 
Bejmva&n  (Amsterdam,  1795),  only  mUf  of  whoae 
"Miwikoal  Kunst  Wonrrlm  h  i  jk '  was  ever  pub- 
iithed.  Bousseau's  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  Um  'IKofeloiinain  de  Moetqno*  oontained  in 
ihr:  'EncydopAiio  M^thodique,*  That  enorinouB 
msM  of  undigestod  nttterial  forms  two  huge  4to. 
voinmei^  of  whkih  tiie  fint  ( 1 791 )  was  compiled 
:r}d-r  Uie  superintendence  of  Framery  and  Oin- 
gueoe,  with  the  assistance  of  tho  Abbe  Feytou 
wad  of  SurrecQain  de  Missery,  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  asoond  (1818)  edited  faj  Momiguy,  whose 
tiKK-ries  were  not  only  ernmeoux  but  at  variance 
Willi  those  of  the  tirst  vuluuie.  In  apite  however 
ef  &i  eeatradictions  and  errors,  both  scientific 
»Q<d  chronological,  a  judicious  historian  may  itill 

1  useful  materials  in  this  dictionaiy. 

Whilil  Roimoaq'a  writinge  wen  mHiaff  mi- 
les*  diflcussions  amorq^  French  musicians,  the 
UboQi*  of  Qerber  and  1*  orkel  in  Germany  were 
auldaig  ft  new  era  in  tho  Uteratnre  of  mmdc. 

V.y  hia  History-  (  Allg.  Geschichte  der  Musik, 
Uipsio  1 788-180 1 )  Forkel  did  as  moGh  for  the 
mwWtni  of  Europe      Bomej  and  "Hamldm 

had  in  all  probability  done  for  him.  His  influ- 
taoe  mav  be  recognised  in  Koch's  'Musi kali sches 
lerioon  (Frankfort  1803),  a  work  In  all  respects 
roperior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Halle  1787). 
Koch  also  published  his  '  Kurzgefasstes  Hnnd- 
worterbuch  der  Mus-ik'  (Leipsic  1807),  a  work 
^ttinct  from  his  lexicon,  but  quite  as  useful  and 
meritoriouB.  Bat  the  happy  influence  of  Forkel 
i>  more  especially  evident  in  the  biographical 
^  <>rk  of  Gerber,  'Neues  historisch-biograplowdiee 
Ivjxicon  der  Tonkiinstler'  (Leiprig,  1813-14,  4 
^<^U.)  a  work  in  every  way  a  great  improvement 
on  Us  ftrsi  edition  (Leipzig,  1790-92,  9  Tob.), 
although  incomplete  without  it,  owing  to  hia 
babit  of  refening  hack.   Gerber  was  the  model 


for  the  'Dictionnaire  histnrique  des  musidens* 
of  Ghoron  and  FayoUe  (Paris,  i8io-i  i),  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  published  in  France,  and  pre- 
ceded  by  an  excellent  Introductioai,  bj  ChoroQ, 
of  whicb  Fitit  ia  hie  torn  bus  mado  good 
use. 

In  Italy  the  Abbd  Gianelll  was  the  author  of  tho 

first  dictionnrv  of  music  printed  in  Italian  (Venice 
1801,  2nd  txl.  1830) ;  but  hill  book  has  been  en* 
tirely  superseded  by  tho  'Dizionario  e  BibUo* 
grafia  della  Musica'  >f  Dr.  Lichtcntlial,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  musie 
proper,  while  the  last  two  oontain  an  hietoiicol 
and  critical  catalogue,  wliich  has  been  largely 
utilised  by  F^tis.  Lichtentbal  doubtless  took 
many  of  Ut  m*terlale  flom  Forkel  aad  Crorber, 
but  his  work  shows  a  marked  advance  upon 
those  of  Koch  and  Kousseau  in  the  definitions 
of  words,  the  descriptions  of  instroments,  and 
the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Mondo  (Paris  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
The  '  Dictioimaire  de  Musique  modeme'  of  Castil 
Blaze  (Paris  1831  and  ed.  1835,  2  vuls  ),  in  part 
c  i|  Tp.!  from  that  of  KoiiHseau,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  suoceos  from  the  po&ition  of  its  author 
and  its  animated  itylo;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  acciiracy  to  TJchtenthal's 
work.  Partly  founded  on  a  similar  model  is  the 
*  Die^onnatfe  do  Hwique  d*aprte  les  th^iorioion^ 
historiens,  et  critiques  lea  plus  c*^bbres'  (1 844; 
5th  ed.  73)  by  MM.  Marie  et  L^oa  Esoudier, 
»  oorapllfttioB,  ae  ite  title  iadieates,  bat  oontain* 
ing  much  UHcful  information  in  n  si i; all  space, 
especially  on  anoieat  musical  instrumeuta  and  on 
conteraporaiieoiui  matten.  Joe.  d*Ortigue,  on  tiw 
other  hand,  opened  up  a  new  line  in  his  'Dio» 
tionnaire  liturgique,  historique,  et  th^rique  de 
Plain-chant  et  de  Musique  a  dglise  .  .  . '  (Parii 
1854  and  60),  an  interesting  and  valuable  work 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
distinctly  all  the  sources  from  which  the  author 
derived  hia  information,  and  of  mentionin;:^''  by 
name  all  those  who  nssi8t>-<l  him;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treate  this  diotiOPMy 
is  hitherto  without  a  rival. 

The  'Biographie  imiverselle  des  Muslciens,* 
by  tlw  Inte  F.  X  F^tii^  is  hitherto  equally 
unrivslled.  The  first  edition  (Paris  and  Brussels, 
1835-44).  ^  ^  ^'^^  ^vo-^  double  columns,  oontatnt 
•lon^and  admirable  intredoction,  not  repabUdied 
in  the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Paris, 
1860-65),  also  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  though  a  great 
advance  on  theftnner  one,  is  still  very  imperftet. 
It  awarms  with  inaccurate  date-n ;  its  blunders, 
especially  in  regard  to  English  musicians,  are 
often  ludicrous;  it  contains  many  biographiea 
evidently  written  to  order ;  and  its  aathor,  while 
severely  criticising  his  victiniH.  has  an  ugly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  time :  hut 
his  labour  and  spirit  were  prodigious,  he  is 
nl'^vr'.vft  readalde  and  often  impartial,  a.n<\  while 
ho  developes  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophic 
critioal  Umtty,  he  baa  the  att  of  OTpwwring  Ida 
judgment  witih  great  clearness.  Tho  misfortune 
of  iMOgraphioal  diotionaries  is  that  they  are  never 
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oconpleteb  and  »  auppiement  to  ir«;tts  ia  oa  the 
point  cf  publication. 

Whilst  the  French  authors  were  writing  their 
diotionariM,  either  on  Kouwefta'a  plan  or  were 
fbOowing  the  lead  of  Cbmna,  Fftb,  and 
d'Ortigue,  by  enlarging  their  sphere  beyond 
that  o[  mucical  terminology,  the  tendency  in 
Geraaaay  waa  to  indado  in  oiotkmaoriea  sot  only 
all  that  (xincema  the  technical  part  of  music,  but 
the  biography  of  mnaiciauN,  and  the  philosophy, 
IHeraton^  and  UUiography  of  the  art.  Gnatav 
Schilling  therefore  justly  entitles  his  dictionary 
<  EnoyclcnMklie  der  gesammten  musikaliachen 
Whaenaenaften,  odor  vnivanMl  Lexioon  der  Ton- 
kunst'  (Stuttgaxt  1835-38,  7  vols.  8vo.).  In  this 
work  biography  holda  an  important  place,  but 
the  o&ut  departmenta  ava  treated  witin  equal 

skill  and  research,  so  that  the  whole  forms  .1  pre- 
cious depositor  of  infurmation,  and  is  a  notable 
advanoe  on  aO  proviona  worka  of  tiia  kii^  in 
other  countries.  Gassner,  in  Ida  'UniTcrFnl  Ial-x- 
icon  der  Tonkunat'  (Stuttgart  1849,  i  voL),  and 
Benudor^  in  Ua  'Kouea  universal  Ludoen  der 
Tonkunst,'  in  continuation  of  Schladebach  (Drea- 
dan  and  Offenbach  1856-61,  3  rols.),  have 
obviously  made  oonrideiabia  nae  of  Schilling,  and 
both  works  have  a  well-merited  repr-.tation. 
Koch's  'Lexicon*  has  been  re-edited  by  Doamior 
(Heidelberg  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  'Hrindlexi  der  Tonkunat'  (Leipsic 
1873),  in  which  condensatiou  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.  But  of  all  the  (Sermaa  works 
which  have  followed  Schilling  the  most  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Muaikalisches 
Conversations-Leodoon,  edited  by  Handel,  and 
since  his  unfortunnto  death  by  Reisjijnann 
(Berlin,  1870  etc.),  ot  which  7  vols,  have  already 
appeared,  canying  the  work  down  to'Faisiello.' 
There  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  some  of  the 
articles,  a  cumbruuioie&s  of  style  and  an  oc- 
oasional  appearance  of  bias,  but  tbo  ateff  of 
writers  is  unequalled  for  eminence  and  number, 
and  there  is  much  in  their  essays  which  has 
never  been  coUected  before  and  which  ia  highly 
valuable.  In  dictionaries  however  one  work  r-an 
never  supersede  another,  and  perfect  information 
ia  only  to  ba  got  l^oonniltboig  tXL 

Space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  worka  aa  the  Swediiih 
dictionary  of  Envalfon  (Stockholm  1803);  the 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Soullier  (Paris  1855) ; 
and  the  Spanish  dictionaries  of  Meloior  (Lmda 
1850)  and  Panula  (Madrid  1 868).  Beoidar  mu- 
sical lexicons  prqperly  so  called  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of 
tha  Fiaa  Arts,  whioh  oontain  inportaat  articles 
on  music  and  musical  terms.  Amonp^  these 
may  l>e  cited  the  '  Encyclop*kiie '  of  Diderot  and 
lyAlernbert  (Paris  T  751-80,  35  vols.) ;  the  *A11- 
gemeine  Theorie  der  schunen  Kiinste'  (Leipsic 
1 773)1  by  Sulzer,  of  which  Millin  has  made  great 
use  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  dea  Beaux  Arta'  (Paris 
1806);  the  *  Allg'  uieine  Encyclopiidie  der  Wb- 
senschaften  und  KunHte*  (Leipsic  1818-47),  ^7 
Ersoh  and  Orulwr,  an  enormona  ooUeotkl^  con- 
taining uaiiy  nmarkaUearticlaa on  mmio;  and 


the  '  Dictionnaire  de  I' Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,' 
l)e^n  in  1858,  of  wUdi  the  pA  (1869-75) 
concludes  with  th(»  words  'Ch<eur,*  'Choral/  and 
'  C^Mr^^ue.'  It  contains  new  and  striking  arti- 
elea  b^  BaUvy,  Henri  BA>«r,  and  other  emlMnt 
musiciana. 

In  Kngland,  among  cydopaediaa,  the  eariiest 
place  li  baU  b^  that  of  Bees  (1819),  the  moaieil 

articles  in  which  were  written  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Bumey.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  Encydb- 
ptedia  Britannica  (begun  1875)  tha  minkal 
articles — restricted  in  niniiluT — arc  written  by 
Dr.  Franz  HuefTer.  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia 
(1741-53  or  1778-9O  on  atmallar,  and  Btaade'i 
Dictionury  ( i S4  J  ;  3rd  ed.  I S53)  on  a  rtill  sm.allcr 
scale,  oontain  good  articles  on  musical  topics^  the 
fonner  ineludfng  tiia  leading  biographiea.  Tbs 
Dictionaries  are  few  and  uniropcrrtatit  :~Grag8i- 
neau  (1740),  Buaby  (1786),  Jousse  (.1829)*  Wil- 
son, or  Hamilton'a  and  HUea*a  Dietionarfea  of 
^lusical  Term^ — each  a  Bniall  Svo.  Vi>lume — at* 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  dquultuent 
has  been  too  long  filled  in  Engiand.  A  great 
advance  has  been  recently  made  in  the  *  Die* 
tionary  of  Muaical  Terms'  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Banett  (t  roL  9ro^  VvnBo 
1S76),  tliough  even  that  kave.s  something  to  be 
desired.  As  r^ards  biography,  the  '  Dictionaiy 
of  Musicians  *  (a  yob.  8to.,  iSaj  and  97),  though 
goo<l  in  intention,  in  imperfectly  carrioil  out. 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  intention 
is  tile  *  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Hnnc'  hfJckm 
W.  Moore  (Bost^.n,  U.S.A.,  iBs-2),  a  lar^'e  Svrj. 
voltime  of  1000  pages,  oonatinioted  on  a  pcpular 
bada,  and  wUch  woidd  ba  mora  ^naue  if  it 
werr'  d'Trrrtri  and  modified  to  date.  [G-C.] 

DIE.SIS.  from  the  Greek  ii9ffa  whkOi  niMas 
^virioii,  and  waa  the  name  given  to  quarter  tones 
in  their  system.  Aristotle  takes  it  as  the  tmit 
of  muaical  tones,  the  last  eubdiviaioa  of  interrali. 
In  modem  aoonaties  it  nieaaa  tha  faterva]  wbieh 
results  from  the  two  sountls  which  are  arrived  at 
by  tuning  up  3  perfect  thirds  and  an  otsUYv, 
wmeh  is  the  eame  as  the  diflRBcenoe  between  a 
major  or  diatotuo  semitiiue,  and  a  minor  or  chr>> 
matlc  Bimitou^,  the  ratio  of  their  vibratiMis 
being  1 25  :  laS.  It  is  coomonlT  called  the 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  b»  inj^  the  word 
which  ia  applied  to  interv  als  leas  than  a  aemitooe. 

Dii$t  has  been  adopted  by  tiie  IVendt  aa  tlMir 
term  for  sharp.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIEUPAKT,  Cbarles,  a  native  of  France, 
who  came  to  England  in  the  latUir  part  of  the 
17  th  century,  waa  a  fine  performer  on  tha  yUm. 
and  harpsichord.  In  1 707  he  was  associated 
with  Clayton  and  Haym  in  iutroUucing  traa*- 
lations  of  Italian  operas  at  Druij  Laaa  Theatrs. 
[Clayton.]  After  the  disrontinnance  of  those 
operas  and  the  failure  uf  thrir  subseijuent  con* 
cert  speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  teaching  the  harpsichord,  and  for  some 
time  with  considerable  sucoess,  but  towardj  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  acquired  low  habits, 
and  fii^ucnted  alehouses,  where  he  entertained 
the  company  by  his  line  perfomiauce  of  Carelli'f 
violin  Mka.    Ha  died  in 
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ttances,  and  at  an  advanced  a2:e,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  publiiihed  '  iSix  builtett  de  Clave^sin, 
divis^  en  Ouverttires,  Allemandes,  Courantes, 
Sarabaiides,  Gavottes,  Minuets,  Rondeaux,  ct 
Gi<,'uej3,  composites  et  miaes  en  Concert  puur  an 
Violin  et  nntc^  tmo  ime  Burnt  de  Yiolo  et  un 
Anhil-ir.'  [W.H.H.] 

Dl  GIOVANNI,  »  vezy  useful  Italian  second 
Inar  engaged  at  the  Sing's  Theatre  in  x8i8 

and  subsoqiient  years.  In  1821  ho  received  a 
fiUaiy  of  £  1 3  7  from  Ebers,  whidh  was  increased  in 
i8a3  and  23  to  £180.  In  the  latter  yaer he  played 
Serano  in  'La  Donua  del  I>ago*;  and  OOlitinued 
to  play  Bimilar  parts  m  late  as  1827.       [J.  M.] 

DIGIT0KIT7M.  An  apparatus  &r  exercising 
tnd  strengttiuninr;  the  fingers,  intended  especially 
for  the  use  of  pianists,  but  claimed  by  its  inventor, 
Myer  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
require  flexible  and  well-trained  fingers. 

It  coiuirilB  of  a  small  box  about  f-ix  fnchee 
•quare.  provided  with  five  keys',  tilted  wiUi 
ilMmglyxeeisting  springe,  npoii  irtiieih  keys  such 
exercises  as  the  five  finger  exercises  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  School  are  to  be  practiced. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  box  certain  a[)plinnce9  for  atretobiqg  the 
fingens,  and  a  support  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  piaaofbtte 
•tudcnLs,  and  thosio  who  may  be  in  their  r.  i_'b- 
bourhood,  by  the  use  of  dumb  keyboards  in  hy  no 
aMSDs  new,  either  here  or  abroad.  Great  com- 
posers in  boyhfXHl,  j  ractising  under  difRculticK, 
have  been  reduced  to  muffling  the  wir^  that 
ttcf  adfl^t  practise  unheard.  It  is  difficult  how- 
ever to  say  when  the  first  '  duuib-piano '  w;i« 
Bunofactured.  In  1 847  a  long  article  appeared 
m  the  '  Allgcmeine  Mnsikaliache  Zeitung  *  cen- 
r'.rv'z  the  employment  of  the  dumb  j»iann,  and 
^uuiiuinn  in  his  '  Musikalische  Haus-  und  Le- 
hansregeln'  says,  'There  have  been  invented 
so^ciillcd  dumb  keyboanls ;  try  them  for  a 
wlulti,  that  you  may  dittcover  them  to  be  of 
no  value.  One  cannot  learn  to  speak  from  the 
(lamb.'  Though  this  may  be  incontrovertible 
the  questioa  ia  worth  consideration,  whuiher  the 
mum  of  the  fingen  may  aoi  be  increased  in 
•peed  and  endurance  (two  essential  qualitita 
ill  piiuioforte  playing),  by  a  suitable  course  of 
properly  ngolated  gpimostic  exercises,  jost  as 
tlie  other  muscles  of  the  body  am  tniiiiiad  fiv 

numing,  rowing,  etc. 

That  considerable  muscular  power  ia  required 
ui  pianoforte  playing  at  the  present  day,  will 
be  seen  from  the  foUowine  table  of  resistances, 
the  tne  set  heing  talcan  mmi  ene  of  the  most 
reecnt  concert  'j^rand  pianos,  and  the  other  from  a 
grand  made  in  181 7,  both  by  Messrs.  Bn^adwood 
aadaooa*. 

Lowest  C.      Middle  C.     Highest  0. 

1817  afoz.  afos.  x|oa. 
1877      4««»         3*««  »f» 

'  nptoriumi  tn  oeeMlOMny  ta*dt  of  rnmttt  compM*.  with  Umck 
"■U*  lMn()M  SillwUT  disitorlain  luring  onir  whlu  k«ji. 
RMBbiMBttstlhsMBoaiitof  rMiHWMc  U  not  tqual  thronsh- 


The  resistAnce  offered  by  the  Digitoriam  is 
Car  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers  ;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  three  different  degrees  of  strength, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  totich  being  no 
less  than  la  oun^.  On  this  account,  aud  also 
because  the  resistance  in  obtidoed  by  metal 
springs,  int^tead  of  by  weights  at  the  farther 
&ad  of  the  lever  (as  m  the  old  dumb  pianos), 
the  touch  of  the  digitorium  does  not  in  tne  least 
resemble  that  of  the  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  organ-touch,  and  it  should 
theref(n«  be  looked  upon  aa  a  gynmastic  ap- 
paratus, and  by  no  means  as  a  eubslitult  fgr  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  of  exercises. 

The  question  of  finger  gymnastics  has  received 
very  full  cnns;i!i  ri,tiun  from  Mr.  E.  Ward 
Jackson,  in  a  work  untitled  'Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wrist*  (London,  Metzler  and  Co, 
in  which  ho  quotes  opinions  in  f  imnr  of 
his  system  of  exercises,  not  only  from  musicians, 
bat  from  veay  emineiit  aaxgeona.  [F.T.] 

DIGNUH,  Charles,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 

was  bom  at  Rotbtrbitho  in  J'jfi^.  Hia  father, 
being  a  lioumn  Catholic,  pl^ed  him  when  a  boy 
in  the  choir  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador's  chapel 
in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  his 
fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Weblie,  the  glee  oompoeer,  then  organist  there, 
who  undertook  to  instruct  him.  On  leaving  the 
choir  he  had  uo  idea  of  pursuing  music  as  a  pro- 
fesmon,  but  was  rather  solicitous  of  being  sent  to 
Douay  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  His 
father's  pecuniary  embarraiiiimcnts  however  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  it.  He  decided  on 
adopting  the  profession  of  music,  and  articled  him- 
suit  to  Thomas  Linley  for  seven  years.  Linley 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on  his  pupil,  and 
woidd  not  allow  him  to  *n  public  until  his 
powers  were  sufficiently  matured.  In  1784  Dig- 
uum  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Mea<,low8  in  'Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and,  although  his  figure  waii  somuwhat 
unsuited  to  the  part,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  judicious  singing  secured  him  a  favour!d)le 
receution.  He  next  appeared  a.s  the  hero  in 
Michael  Ame's  'Cynum/  and  fully  establiahed 
himself  in  public  favour.  In  1787,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Charles  Bannister  to  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
Dignum  succeeded  to  a  cast  of  characters  better 
suited  to  his  person  and  voice.  In  96  he  gained 
much  credit  by  hia  performance  of  Crop  the 
miller,  in  Storace's  '  No  aong  no  enpper,*  of 
which  he  was  the  original  repreaentativo.  After 
singing  at  the  theatres,  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  at  conoerts  for  several  years,  he  retired  ia 
easy  circumstances.  He  died  March  29,  1837. 
Dignum  composed  several  ballads.  He  published 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  glee^  oonpoaed 
and  adijtrd  by  himself,  to  which  an  engravtd 
portrait  01  iiim  is  prefixed.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIMINISHED  INTERVALS  are  such  as 
are  either  less  than  perfect  or  lea  than  minor  by 
one  semitone.  TIiub  (a)  bt^ing  a  perfect  fifth, 
(6)  is  a  diminished  fifth ;  and  i^c)  being  a  perfect 
fonrtht  (d)  ia  ft  diminiahed  fiointh  i-^ 
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(9)  C») 


ThMe  are  both  of  diBcordant  nature,  the  dlmin* 
iihad  fourth  always  so ;  but  if  a  major  rfzth  be 
added  below  the  bass  note  of  the  diniinislied  fifth 
it  is  oonaidered  to  modify  th«  dianmiaiioe  so  far 
aatoadmitofitibelngviMdMfteofieodL  Tlsis 
rule  in  of  old  standing,  especially  in  regard  to 
tb«  ooeurreoce  of  the  oht^  diatoiucallj^,  aa  {c)  in 
flw  k«7  of  G,  wUoh  WW  adndttod  in  tlw  ttrict 

old  style  where  disconl-s  were  excluded.  Of  in- 
tenraU  which  an  ohaiu;eablie  into  major  or  minor 
tb»  dfarfiriilMwl  WBWWub  is  th«  oonimoncat,  (/), 
which  is  a  semitone  lestt  than  the  ordinary  tniuor 
aemmth  (g),  according  to  the  rule  above  given. 
Hm  complete  chord,  which  it  oanaaonHlj  known 
as  that  of  the  '  diinini.shdd  seventh,'  {h),  is 
properly  speaking  an  iavendan  of  a  chord  of  the 
vomat  ninth,  {%).  It  eoouit  wi^  ranmUble 
g       CO       W      W  (0 


i 


frequencgr  in  modem  music,  part  of  its  popularity 
no  doubt  arirfng  horn  the  nngiilar  fiidhtlea  for 

modulation  which  it  affords.  For  tlic  notes  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  at  equal  distances 
from  one  aootlMrt  «nj  one  or  them  can  be  ehooen 
at  will  1  ?tand  as  minor  ninth  to  the  rcxit  which 
b  understood.  Thus  the  above  chord  might  be 
wzitten  in  either  of  the  following  ways— 


in  which  Db,  Fb,  and  6  are  respectircly  the 
minor  ninths  to  C,  £b,  and  F$,  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  eoold  pass  into  as  many  different  keys 

as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  as  d  <■_,,'.- 
nant,  tonic,  or  superluuic.    [See  Change,  Mo- 

DULATIOK.] 

The  chord  of  the  diminished  third,  as  (k),  oc- 
curs in  music  as  the  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
nogmanted  rixth,  m  (i).  It  has  subh  n  strongly 

(*)  0) 


5=^ 

mmkacl  character  of  its  own  that  great  composers 
seem  agreed  to  leaane  it  Ibr  special  occasions. 
Bach  uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  '  Cruoifixus'  in  nis  B  minor  Mass,  and  Bee- 
Aoven  in  the  chorus  to  the  same  words  in  his 
'Missa  Solennis.'  [G.  H.  H.  P.] 

DmiNUENDO.  Lessening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft;  employed  indieoiminatelv  with 
decreeoendo,  Expressed  fay  dim,  atdimm^  and 
hy  the  sign  • 

DIMINUTION,  in  Oounterpoint^  is  the  re- 
petitim  of  a  subject  or  %ure  in  notes  of  less 
▼aloe  than  in  its  original  statamen^  aa — 


1 


1 


It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  mosic  of  a  coa- 
trapuntal  character,  suefa  as  fogoea  and  eanons, 

and  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  augmenta- 
tiun,  which  is  its  converse.  There  h  an  example 
in  Handel's  chorus  '  Let  all  the  angels  of  God* 
in  the  Messiah ;  in  Bach's  well-known  fugi^e 
in  E,  No.  33  in  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier'; 
and  in  tha  Ovartnra  to  die  Ueistenfinger  by 
Wagner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DINORAH.  The  ori^nal  and  lUiIian  title 
of  Meyerbeer's  opera  which  wad  brought  out  in 
Paris  (Opera  Comiqo^  April  4,  1859)  as  'Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel' — Cabel  as  TMnorah.  Di- 
norah  was  produced,  with  rbdtatives  by  Meyer- 
l)eer,  and  under  his  own  direction*  at  Covent 
Garden  July  26,  1859,  in  3  acta,  with  Miolan 
Carvalho  as  the  heroine ;  and  iu  English  in  the 
autiunn  of  the  saoayear  at  Dmiylrfuiahyf^ 
and  Harrison. 

DIKECT.  A  mark  («»•>  to  be  found  in  music 
up  to  the  present  oentiny  at  the  end  of  a  pace, 
and  even  of  a  line,  to  warn  the  performer  of  uie 
note  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  next  page  or  line, 
lilte  the  ealflhwotd  at  tiba  fiiot  of  a  page, 
fonncrly  univerBal,  and  Still  ntainad  in  us 

Quarterly  Keview. 


Ihus 


w»   indicates  that  the  fiiat 
not<_*  of  the  next  liaa 

WiU  l>e  G, 

DIRECr  MOTION  is  the  progreesion  of  parts 
or  Tokes  in  a  similar  direetion,  aa — 


As  a  matter  of  contrapuntal  effect  it  is  weaker 
and  leas  effective  than  Ck>sxBA&s  Motion,  which 
see.  [C.R.H-P.] 

jyJS,  The  Geimaai  tenn  Ibr  Df,  and  also 

according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  £b.  The  Eroica  Symphony  was  annomued 
at  Clemettt's  oonoart  Afinl  7,  1S05  <its  Ifatst 
P'  rf  rniance),  and  at  Meier's  conoert^  iBoSt  as 

'  in  Vis,'    Dks  u  the  tenn  for  Bb. 

DISCAKT,  dit-canitu,  a  double  song ,  ori- 
ginally the  melody  or  'eoonterpaint*  song  wfth  a 

plain-song;  thenco  the  upper  voic.  or  leudinij 
melody  iu  a  piece  of  part-music ;  aud  thence  the 
canto,  cantus,  or  soprano  voios^  whidi  was  ti^ 
merly — as  lato  as  Mendelssohn,  who  used  to  say 
he  had  learnt  it  from  Zeltw— written  in 
VP=  the  C  clef.  Thus  in  earlier  Ea^^  ^ 
jfjj  word  'discant'  or  'descant'  means  an  Jur: 
'And  sprightly  voice  sweet  desraint  ting.' 

And  the  violin,  because  it  took  the  upper  part 
in  tha  qnaxtel»  was  called  the 'didcaat-Yidia.' 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 

produces  fi  eurtain  i\btlL:-s  rmvinir  in  the  mind 
lor  some  farther  oorubiuutiou  upon  which  it  can 
rest  with  satisfiBUStion. 

T)iKc>!ds  comjirise  such  chords  as  cont.iin  notes 
vvhiiL^h  are  next  to  each  other  iu  alpliabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  dimini«hed 
iatarralst  witii  the  amption in  the  latter* 
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DISCORD. 

the  chord  of  the  6th  and  ^rd  on  the  seconrl  note 
of  any  key.  The  changed  combination  which 
JDtiBt  follow  them  in  order  to  relieve  the  sense  of 
pain  they  produce  is  called  the  resolution.  For 
the  Tuiooi  kinds  of  diacorda  and  their  reao- 
Intioiii  M  mmoHT.  [CLHJLP.] 

DKBOLU TO  PUNITO,  IL,  Ossia  zl  don 

GiovAxyi.  Tlie  full  title  of  Mozart's  opera,  so 
veil  known  by  the  latter  half  of  its  name.  |^See 

DISSONANOB  b  any  conolniiatioii  of  notas 

which  on  hcing  sounded  together  prodtices  beats  ; 
that  is,  an  alternate  strengthemng  and  weakening 
«f  tiw  MMmd,  ariaii!^  finm  the  oppotitloii  of  the 

vibrations  of  either  their  prime  tones,  or  their  bar* 
monies  or  their  combination  tones,  which  causes 
a  painful  sensation  to  the  ear.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DITAL  HARP,  or  chromatic  harp-lute,  one 
of  the  numerous  attempts  nmdo  abmit  the  be- 
gmaing  ol  this  oentaiy  to  iiniiio>ro  or  replaoe 
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the  year  1708.   The  haip*liito  had  oniginally 

twelve  catgut  strings— 

 ,   ,    >  f 


i 


he  guitar.    Edward  Light  appears  to  have  in- 
eated  this  form  of  stiinged  iuitmimat  ahoot  1 
(«.) 


but  this  notation  was  a  major  sixth  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  actual  sounds.  In  ii>i6  the  same 
Edward  Light  took  out  a  patent  fbr  aa  improve- 
ment  in  this  instrument,  which  he  now  denomi* 
nated  'the  British  harp-lute.'  The  patent  was 
for  the  application  of  cotain  pieces  of  mechanism 
called  'ditalu'  or  'thumb-keys,*  in  distinction 
from  *  pedals '  or '  foot-keys ' ;  eac  h  dital  proclucinfT 
by  pressure  the  depression  of  a  sttip-ring  or 
eye  to  draw  the  string  down  upon  a  fret  and 
thus  shorten  its  effective  length,  and  render  the 
pitch  more  acute.  The  meet  complete  instrument 
of  til  is  construction  he  named  the  'Dital  harp.* 
In  this  each  string  has  tk  'dital*  to  raise  it  a 
semitone  at  pleaaore.  £A.  J.  H.] 

DITTEBSDOIiF,  Kabk  Ditrbs  to  v— whose 
on^;i]ial  name  wan  Dittebs— distinguished  vio- 
linut,  and  prolific  compoeer  in  all  branches  of 
mono,  bat  specially  eeteemed  for  his  German 
national  operas ;  bom  at  Vienna,  Nov.  9, 1739. 
He  soon  outstrippe<l  his  early  teachers  on  tho 
violin,  Kiinig  and  Zi^ler  (not  Ziigler,  as  he 
ealls  him  in  his  biography).    Zi^Ior  worked  his 
niiq>il  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirche.   Here  Dittci-s  was 
noticed  by  lus  chiefs,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion was  received,  into  the  private  band  of  the 
Prince  von  Hildbui^hausen,  who,  being  himself 
a  man  of  high  oolnTation,  loolMd  after  the  gen- 
eral education  of  his  young  page  (a  lad  of  11), 
and  had  him  instructed  in  composition  by  Bonno, 
the  oonrt-oompoeer,  in  the  Tlolm  by  IVani,  and  in 
fireign  languages,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding. 
The  formation  of  his  taste  was  much  assisted  by 
liearing  Yittoria  Tesi,  who  sang  regularly  at  the 
I'rinco's  concerts,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimaoj 
with  tJluck  and  Uaydn.    When  the  Prince  dis- 
missed his  band  in  1759  he  procured  a  place  for 
llitters  in  the  Empress's  opera,  but  wishing  to  tee 
the  world  he  started  in  1761  with  Gluck  on  n 
professional  tour  in  Italy,  where  his  plaving  waa 
much  admired.  Meantfane  the  fiunons  LoUi  had 
been  performing  in  Vienna  with  great  success, 
but  Dittexadorf  on  hia  return  vanquished  him; 
the  general  Terdlet  waa  *Eladk  luia  marveOoas 
execution,  but  Dittens  also  speaks  to  the  heart.* 
Uia  intimacy  with  Haydn  was  of  service  to  them 
bo4ii.   'Wbenemr  w«  beard,'  says  he,  'a  new 
piece,  we  went  through  it  carefully  together, 
doing  justice  to  all  that  was  good,  and  criticis- 
ing what  was  bad  in  it' — an  impartial  course 
sddom  pursued  by  young  composers.    In  the 
early  part  of  1764  he  went  with  Gluck  and 
Guaidagni  to  Frankfort  for  the  election  and  coro- 
nation (April  3)  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  King 
of  the  Romans.    He  played  twice  at  court  with 
brilliant  auccesa,  but  his  expectatiuns  were  not 
otherwiae  ftilfllled,  and  on  bis  return  to  Vienna 
the  rudeness  of  Count  Wenzel  Spork,  the  then 
manager  of  the  theatre^  made  him  gladly  aooei»t 

Og 
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the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  Bfshop  of  GroM- 
wardein,  vice  MichMl  Hay  do  departed  to  Salz- 
bng.  For  hJs  n«W  master  ho  composed  sympho- 
nie«,  violin-concertos,  t.trini,'  rjnartet-*,  and  Ids 
first  oratorio,  '  Isacco  figura  del  IWentore,'  to  a 
Latin  a  ln{>t:Ui<m  of  MetastMio  by  the  Bi«hop 
himaelf.  He  also  etarteil  a  small  theatre  in  the 
castle,  for  which  ha  wrote  several  pieces,  includ- 
ing fail  lifsl  ootmio  oper»,  *Amon  in  Motica.' 
Bnt  in  69  the  Bishop  received  a  rebuke  from 
the  Kmpress  on  the  laxity  of  hi«  life^  and  dia- 
iniaMd  hit  whcl«  band.  Al  Troppau  Diitendorf 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Schafjjfoteoh, 
Frinoe  Bishop  of  Broslau,  who  ixxvited  him  to 
bfa  eatote  at  J<diaiiiiiiberg,  where  ha  was  living 
in  retirement  and  diagrace.  The  versatile  ma- 
sician  found  means  to  cheer  his  masters  solitude. 
He  got  together  a  band,  engaged  singers  and 
murioiana,  set  up  a  theatre,  wrote  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  wont  out  huntin;^.  all  with  o  |iial 
»est.  In  rc'-um  for  his  scrviccis  he  was  made, 
tiirough  the  Bishop's  influence  (in  1770),  Knight 
of  the  G'ddfn  Spur  (a  distinction  enjoyed  byGluck 
and  Mozart),  and  Amtahauptmann  of  FruiwalJau 
(1773)1  Hul  rasdved  » title  of  nobility—'  Dittera 
von  Dittersdi)rf '  Tlie  oratorio  'Davide'and  the 
comic  opera  '  11  viaggiatore  Americano'  belong  to 
this  penod,  and  It  waa  while  rAmnaag  them  ^t 
he  fell  in  lo-  c  ^\lth  Frliulein  Xicolini,  wh  rn  he 
had  en^pged  from  Vienna,  and  marridd  her.  Dur- 
ing a Tiait  to  yienna  he  oompoeed  'Eater,'  wqkLi 
by  the  Abh<'  Pintus,  for  the  concerts  (Dec.  19  and 
>it  >7J3)  ^  of  widows'  fund  of  the 
Tonkflnstier  SocieUit.  Between  the  parts  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
Emperor,  that  on  Cassmann's  death  (dnn.  22, 
1774^,  he  wished  to  ajipuiut  him  councapell- 
meister,  but  Dittcrsdorf  waa  too  pnmd  to  apply 
for  the  post,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  inclined 


the  Tonkiinstler  Societii'.,  on  April  8  and  o, 
1786,  one  part  each  night,  Dittersdovf  limtSt 

conducting.  In  1  7S9  it  wr.^  {  rnduced  in  Ik'rlin 
witii  marked  success.  Oa  another  visit  to  Vienna, 
in  1786,  he  produoed  a  symphony  on  Ovid's 
MetaiiiMrphoscs  at  the  morning  concerts  in  the 
AugarteOy  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
ofioi-quoted  ooOTenation  with  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph 11  t(x>k  place.  'Der  Apothekor  der 
Doctor'  (July  11),  a  lively,  sound,  though  some- 
what rough  operetta,  which  has  kept  the  stage 
to  the  present  day ;  '  Betrug  durch  Abeotglauben' 
(Oct.  3,  17861  ;  '  Demtxrito  corretto*  (Jan.  24, 
17^7^  i  Liebe  im  NiuTenhauee'  (April  13), 
all  at  Vienna ;  and  '  Hieronjmna  Knieker*  (Leo- 
poldstadt,  July  1789),  wert  I  rilliant  suooessee, 
with  the  exception  of  *  Democrito.'  Jn  the  mean- 
time things  had  changed  at  Johaunisberg.  The 
Bishop's  band,  diamitised  during  the  war,  liad 
reassembled  after  the  Peace  ot  Teschen,  1779. 
About  1790  Dittendorf  waa  obliged  to  attend  to 
hU  dntui-a  at  Freiwaldau,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Bishop.  Dit- 
tendocf  anned  him  devotedly  during  nis  long 
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illness,  but  on  his  death  ^795)  diuniiMii 
with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exhatuted  vi 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  rettore  L> 
health,  shattered  by  hi*  irreg^tlaritios.  Hi^r/r. 
a«ylum  wait  at  the  house  of  Count  von  buiiined 
nt  Bothlhotta  in  Bohemia*  and  hen^  in  ifite  d 
constant  suffering,  he  composed  opcm,  «yc 
phonies,  and  innumerable  piauofone  fkcet,  fit 
which  he  in  vain  sought  a  parchaser  On 
his  death -bed  he  dicta  t  ',  !  *  aut^AiIo^Taphy  t 
his  son,  and  died  two  da^'«  after  it  vu  cm 
plated,  Oct.  31,1 799.  IMttandorfwaaathowfUr 
popular  composer.    He  possessed  a  r»;al  vcm  « 
comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  iavention.  luigk 
spontaneous  melody,  original  instranMntatiflB,  ial 
breadth  in  the  'ensembles'  and  'finales,' qiuli^ 
which,  exercised  on  pleasing  librettos,  made  lus 
the  darling  of  his  contemporaries.  He  1^  tk 
same  position  in  Germany  that  Grrftry  did  a 
France,  though  infe  rior  to  (Tr-^^-try  in  delicaa. 
spirituality,  and  depth  of  f-entiment.    Hi*  on- 
torios,  much  valued  in  their  time ;  his  symphonic 
in  the  stv]o  nf  i^aydn,  though  inferior  to  n.ifdc 
iu  grace  and  liveliness ;  his  violin -concertos,  tiiM- 
quartets  (of  which  I  a  weM  pnljiabed  in  1^66 . 
duos«,  '  divortimenti,'  a  concerto  with  11  instr.- 
ments  obbligato,  masses,  motets  and  Boog«— ^ 
oontribttted  to  his  iiuna,  and  if  they  did  not  su^ 
v{\c  him,  were  of  moment  iu  their  day.  B«j<^ 
the  operas  already  named  he  f>"»nf«**«  *  Lo  t^i 
borlato*  (1775);  'LaCteitadinnMde*(i7^:  : 
'  Orpheus  der  zweite'  (i  787) ;  •  Das  ruthe  Ki^<'f 

Chen' (1788);  'DerSchiffspatron'(»7^); '^^^ 
cus  Focus '  (1 790) ;  *  Das  Gespenst  mit  acr  Troo 
mel'  (1794') ;  'Gott  Mars  rnler  der  eiserne  Maut'. 
•  Don  Quixotte'  ;  '  Der  Schach  von  Schiiaa'  [iH 
i  795) ;  '  Ugolino,*  grand  '  opera  seria ' ;  '  Di*  li" 
tigen  WeiW  von  Windsor  ;  *  Der  schone  HffV 
stag' (all  1796);  'Der  Temengt  winu^t';  'D^ 
Madchen  markt' ;  *  Die  Opera  buila ' ;  *  iJun  1^'*^' 
baldi'  (1798) ;  <I1  Tribunalo  di  Giove,*  mttm 
( I  7^'"^^  ;  nnd  '  Das  Miidchen  von  CoU,'  a  song  ^ 
Osttia&'s,  fur  pianoforte  (1795)*  Of  hii 
phoniea,  *8iz  8imphomet  a  8  parties*; 

Simphonies  H  4  parties  obi.,  etc.';  and  'Ssr 
phonie  dans  le  genre  de  cinq  nations,  etc ,'  ^ 
published  in  Fkiia  in  1770.  On  the  title-psc« 

the  first  set  he  is  called  '  first  violin  and  luisrt 
de  musique  to  Prince  Esterhazy  .'  His  astob^ 
graphy  (Leipsic  1801)  forms  the  foundatiot  <^ 
Amold'a'Karl  von  Dittensdorf,  etc.  Bildoogtbc^ 
fiir  junge  Tonkunntler*  (Erfurt  iSloV  [C.F.F} 

D1V£RXXM£NX0«  a  tenn  emplojed  fat  ^ 
rious  pieosa  of  mndo. 

I .  In  Moz^irt  it  designates  a  piece  cloaely  Jkiii 
to  a  bKBJENADB  or  Cassatio.v,  usually  ia  icf^ 
movements — though  sometimes  only  4,  and  catt 
as  many  as  xo ;  indillbtantly  tat  trio  or  quA^-'t 
of  string-i,  wind  ahme,  or  wind  and  itriiu^s  mixri 
Kochel's  Catalogue  contains  uo  leas  tiiaa  1'. 
such  Divertimanti.   The  following  is  the 
of  the  movemcntR  in  one  of  them  (no.  j8;l  — 
(i)  AU^ro;  (3)  Andante grazioso  ^6variatifla-U 
(3)  Minuet;  (4)  Adagio:  (5>  Minuet; 
dante  and  Allegro  molta    The  changes  sfbf 
are  slight ;  in  aomc  there  is  no  chaqge  at  all 
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DOCTOR  OF  MTTSia  iSl 


},  A  PlDti»oam  or  •irangenMiBi  of  fbo  ain  of 
Ml  9pa%  or  other  piaoe  fbr  opchestm  or  piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  A  'kit  -I  of  nhort  l  allet, 
tncb  uTaglioni's  'DiTertissemeut  Siie»itiu, '  some- 
tinM  nisod  with  Knigt.  Alio  *  pot-pourri  or  | 
f i'.c*  on  given  mrti/f,  such  as  Schuliert  s  '  Diver- 
ussement  h  lliQQgroiM.'  Also  the  French  term 
ftru«atKaete.  llw  tam  it  no  loQg«r  lued. 

DIVISION  VIOLIK,  THR,  tlie  tiilo  of  » 

work  which,  during  tho  latter  part  of  the  17th 
emUixj  and  fur  some  time  afiirwardfl,  was  the 
Ikvoonte  vado^meeam  of  amatour  Tio^ilata.  It 
was  the  successor  of  'The  Division  Violist'  of 
CSuiftt^er  Simpaon,  fint  pubUshed  in  1659.  | 
Both  wwka  ooadat  of  divUons,  or  Tariatilom, 
upon  a  jrfven  theme  or  subject,  Jenominatfd  the 
'ground.'  The  earlier  work  oontains  inxtructiouit 
wperioanjiig  aodi  diTiaiOBa  axtemporo,  but  the 
later  one  ia  confined  to  divixionfi  ilrea^ly  com- 
puied.  Theio  aro  ofWn  ttp<m  popular  song-tunes 
OT  oihar  weU-imown  subjoeU.  The  fini  odition 
of 'The  Division  Violin'  appeared  in  16S4,  en- 
graved on  copper  plates,  and  a  second  part  a 
few  ^Nan  later.  Both  parte  went  through  several 
editiuHB,  the  contents  of  which  varied,  but  \sere 
alwaj^  derived  from  the  best  oompoeera  of  the 
dij,  amongal  wliom  were  Henry  and  Dasdel 
Turcell,  Davis  Mell,  John  Banister,  Soh  in n, 
John,  and  Uenty  £ccleS|  Q.  B.  Draghi,  Jeremiah 
Citrk,  etc.  Some  pieoea  by  Oorelli  are  indlnded 
i&  some  of  tibe  later  editumii  [W.H.H.] 

DIVISIONS,  in  the  musiral  nomenclature  of 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries^  were  rapid  pas- 
Mgw— dow  aotea  dMded  Into  qtrfek  ones— as 
naturally  takes  jdace  in  variations  on  a  theme  or 
gronnd.  Hence  the  word  can  be  applied  to  quick 
oQttMcntive  passagea  like  the  ]<nig  semiquaver 
roos  ia  Banoel'e  bnmna  aaofit,  aa  :— 


DIVITIS,  Aktokius,  or  Aktoike  le  Riche, 
a  French  composer,  and  colleague  of  Mottton  as 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XII,  who  reigned 
fmm  1498  to  1515.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  works  at  present  known : — (i)  A4-partnia8s, 
•Gaude  Barbara'  (M.S.I,  in  the  library  at  Cam 
hny.  (a)  A  6-piirt  Crtdo  (MS.)  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  (3)  A  maaa,  *  Qnem  dicunt 
fc  mines'  of  wlxich  Anibms  gives  a  description 
ia  hij  history  of  music),  in  the  15th  book  of 
the  coUaote  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paria. 
(4)  A  motet,  'Gloria  laus,'  in  the  loth  book 
of  the  collection  of  undent  motets  by  Pierre 
Atuignant  (Paris  1530)  who  baa  alao,  in  his 
collection  of  jNIa^ificat-s  (Pr.ri?,  1534),  includc<l 
ene  bv  LHvitiB.  ( 5)  A  motijt, '  Desulatorum  conso- 
m,'  in  4  parts,  in  the  1st  book  of  the  '  Motetti 
rorfiTin  '  1' Pc'nicci,  Venice  1 5 14V  (C)  Many 
luoUiU  fur  3  voices  in  the  collection  'Trium 


Toctnn  oaiAloiue  oeuliuu     pwMished  by  PetMlua 

(Nuremberg  1540).  (7)  A  setting  of  tlie  wnida 
'lata  eat  nwoiosa,*  in  the  oollection  'Bicinia 
QaOfoa,  Latina,  Germanioa,  etc*  pnbBibed  by 

Tfhaw  (Wittenher;;').  (S)  Two  chansonii,  under 
the  name  Le  Kiche,  in  the  collection  'dee  plus 

i*«»imli*  j^hKtAuiA  hj  W;«nl«>  "niiAli^ 

minini55i.  [J.R.S.B.] 

DLABACZ,  Gottfried  JoHAXif,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premontitratensian  convent 
of  Strahov,  Prague;  bom  July  17,  1758,  died 

Fell.  4,  1S30.  Author  of  'Allgem.  histori?i  h,-s 
Kiiustlerlexikon  fiir  Bohtnen,'  etc.  (Prague  1815- 
18,  3  vols.);  *Vemich  eines  Verzeichni&s  der 
v^rzlI^di(•h^ti  n  Tunkunstlcr,'  etc.  (in  Rigg'or's 
Statistik  vou  iiuhmen) — two  ej^act  and  valuable 
wocka* 

DO.  Tlie  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
ia  solfaing  insUwd  Uz.  It  ia  said  by  F^tiit  to 
have  been  the  iBTenHoii  of  6.  B.  Doni,  a  learned 
Delia  Cruscan  and  writer  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients^  who  died  1669.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
'Mttiieo  fvatieo*  of  BommMiiiii  (1673),  wliere  It  h 
laid  to  be  employed  *par  mmm  pift  wjonattte.* 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  The  sufM  rior  drqree 
in  music  conferred  by  the  English  Universities, 
the  inftrior  one  being  that  of  Baohelor.  Thete 
de'^reea  can  be  tractxl  as  far  back  as  the  i;th 
century :  an  outline  ot  their  historv  and  of  the 
hiatocy  of  murioal  atndy  at  the  Univanitiea  haa 
been  given  undtr  the  title  P.ACHF.r.on.  In  the 
ordinary  course  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
most  at  Oxford  and  <%nibridge  precede  that  of 
Doctor  by  a  period  of  five  ytarB ;  but  by  sp<K  ial 
leave  of  the  University  the  degrees  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  hoaianury  degree  of  Doetor 
of  Music  has  occa.<*ionally  l>ecn  conferred  f»n 
musicians  of  distinction  who  had  not  graduated 
Badielon.  At  Dublin  no  interval  0?  time  ia 
neoeasary,  nrA  the  de^Tccs  may  in  all  csKse^  ho 
taken  on  the  same  day,  other  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  Among  Oxlnvd  Doeton  of  ICttiie  the 
follrwiri^  are  the  best  known  names:  —  John 
Marbt.*ck,  i<)5o;  John  Bull,  1586;  W.  Heather 
(founder  of  the  Profeasonhip),  i6t3 ;  Ane,  1 759; 
Burney,  1 769;  Cnllcott,  Crotch,  1799;  S. 

Wesley,  1831^;  Bishop,  1854.  Haydn  received 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1791,  when  his  Symphony  in  G,  thence  called 
the  Oxford  Symphony,  was  performed.  The  eanie 
distinotloiii  U  aaid  to  have  beenoflbred  to  Handel 
in  1733,  when  his  'Esth  r'  was  performed  at 
Commemoration,  and  to  have  been  refused  by 
him  with  charaoteriatio  hnmonr.  Gambridge 
owns  the  following  n.nTnr  ;  •  Greene,  1 730 ;  Boyce^ 
1749;  Bandall,  ly^O;  iS^are».  1757  ;  Cooke,  i77o» 
Wamidey,  18^;  Stemdale  Bennett,  1856 ;  ]tfao> 
farrcn,  1875  ;  Sullivan,  1876;  Joachim,  1877. 

During  the  last  century  there  was  no  examiua* 
tiott  for  either  degree ;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
candidate  to  present  an  'erpn  is. or  composition, 
to  be  performed  in  the  Mui>tc  iSchooL  Stricter 
regulations  have  been  bow  established,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  more  genuine  character  to  these 
d^preea;  and  the  {uUowing  rules  are  in  force. 
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DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 


At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  a  degree  of  Mus. 
Doe.  mmt  oompaM  ftad  tend  in  to  the  Tjpofemor 

a  vocaI  composition  secular  or  sacred,  containini; 
real  eight-part  hannony  and  good  eightnpart  fugal 
ooiiiit»point,  witii  ageompaniinento  lor  •  ful 
on:lieslra,  of  such  a  lonulh  an  t  i  occupy  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  performance.  The 
ezecdie  lumn^  been  approvvd  by  the  PftliMior, 
un  examination  followB,  emhracing  the  fallowing 
subjects :— Harmony;  Eight  part  counten)oint ; 
Oanoo,  ImJtstiai^  «te.  in  eight  pMts;  Fugue; 
T'Ttn  in C'luposition ;  InKtrimitiitation  ;  Musical 
Uistoiy;  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  scores  of 
the  standaKl  weritt  of  ^t^B  grMt  oorapoMini ;  and 
b')  much  of  the  science  of  Acoustics  as  relates  to 
the  theory  of  Harmony.  After  duly  passing  this 
examiBattoa  (which  ia  entirely  in  writing)  the 
camliilato  must  have  liia  exercise  publicly  per- 
formed in  Oxford,  wiUi  complete  baoMi  and  chorus 
st  hif  own  expense ;  and  must  depont  the  MS. 
f  ill-BCore  in  the  Lilirary  of  the  Music  5>cli(x>l. 
The  fees  on  taking  this  degree  unount  to  about  £20. 
Tim  regnhitiens  at  Oambridge  and  Dublin  are  al. 
mo-st  idc  ntical  with  tlio>c  of  Oxf  >rfl,  and  the  amount 
of  the  fees  much  the  same.  Degrees  in  music  are 
not  oonftirred  by  the  Unimrrily  of  Lmdoa. 

An  anotnaloas  power  of  crt'atin;;^  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  diploma  still  vt^tu  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbwy.  Th»  only  regulation  existing  in 
connection  with  this  strange  prerogative  is  that 
the  i>er8on  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised  shall 
pay  £63  in  liMt.  (C,  A.  P.] 

I»|  )TILER,  THF.oDon,  of  a  Jewish  family, 
boru  April  aOj  1814,  at  Naplt-H*,  died  Feb.  ai, 
i8$6,  at  Flormee;  an  aocomplirihed  piamst,  and 
composer  of 'salon'  niusii- — a  vendor  of  the  (sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  epithet  'elegant'  aeenis  to 
httve  been  Invented.  Hla  Fantaaiafl,  I.  e.  opecstic 
tunes  cmbroiJtreil  with  arpi't,';j;ios ;  his  'Varia- 
tions de  concert, '  or  '  de  sidou' — similar  tunes 
not  neoeesarily  operatic,  but  bedixened  with  the 
same  cheap  embroidery;  his  'Transcription'*' — 
nondescript  tunes  bespaqgled  after  the  selfsame 
fitiriiion ;  ms  'Nocturnes*  sentimental  eau  socre^ 
niadt;  up  of  a  tearful  tune  for  the  right  hand  proj)- 
ped  upon  undulating  platitudes  fur  the  left^  in 
D  flat :  his '  Etadesi,'  aleo '  de  aalon*  or  'de  oonoert* 
— j^oine  small  jiieco  of  digital  gymnastics  with 
little  sound  and  less  sense, — are  one  and  all  of  the 
■ame  calibre,  reprehenrible  from  an  nriistio  point 
of  view,  and  lacking  even  that  quaintness  or 
eooentrioity  which  might  ultimatdiy  claim  a  nook 
In  some  oolleetlon  of  musioat  6rle-d>&rae.  DdUer 
was  an  infant  jjhenomenon,  ami  sui  such  the  pupil 
of  Benedict*  then  resident  at  Ksfdes.  In  1829 
he  wae  aent  to  "^enna,  and  became  Cait  Caeim/* 
pupil.  From  Vienna,  whero  he  remained  till  34, 
he  went  to  Kudos,  Paris,  and  London — then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Pdand,  and 
Russia — a8  a  successful  fisshionablc  virtuoso.  He 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  apinal  marrow  which 
troubled  him  f«r  the  lut  nine  yean  of  Ue  lifii. 
His  works,  if  woriu  Uiej  OMi  bo  celled,  reach  as 
for  as  opus  75.  [E.  D.] 

DOLBY,  Chablotts,    See  Saxktoh,  Ma* 


DOLCE,  i.e.  sweetly ;  a  sign  usually  aooom* 
panied  by  piano,  softly — p  dot.,  and  impl^-ing  thst 
a  sweet  melodious  feeling  is  to  be  put  into  the 
phrase.  Beethoven  {op.  59,  no.  i )  has  m/  e  d<jltt; 
and  Sdkonuum  begins  the  Finale  c£  his  £b  Syu- 
phony  with  /  dolce,  which  ia  diifionlt  to  realise. 

DOM  IN"  A  NT  U  the  name  11  -w  iri  vcn  to  tht  ilk 
note  of  the  scale  of  any  key  counting  upwtrdf. 
Thu»  (1  is  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  F  in 
that  of  hb,  and  Ff  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished for  certain  unless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  also  it  ia 
called  in  German  '  Der  herrschende  Ton.*  The 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  ca- 
dences, in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  kej 
should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  thert^fon 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadence  or 
half  close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  Uibk 
in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  close.  [Modek.] 

1 1  also  marks  the  division  of  the  scale  into  t«r) 
parts;  aa  in  fugues,  in  which  if  a  subject 
eommenoes  with  the  tonic  its  answer  oonunenosi 
with  tlie  dominant,  and  vice  versA.  In  the 
sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  far 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of  ths 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in 
a  minor  key,  in  which  case  it  wae  opttonal  for 
that  part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  reUtiT« 
major.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  com 
position  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  music  o&so 
alternates  chiefly  between  t<>nto  and  dominsat, 
and  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  deeply  thought 
works  the  same  tendency  is  i^>parent,  thoii|^  th« 
ideas  may  be  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  make  Qt* 
alt'jrnation  It-ss  oliviou^.  [C.&.H-P.j 

DOMINO  NOIR,  LE.  Op^ra  oomique  in  5 
acts,  words  by  Scribe,  mu&ic  by  Auber  ;  prcKluct^l 
Dec.  2.  1S37.  Translated  by  Chorley  and  pn'- 
duced  in  Englitih  (an  earlier  attempt  had  failed} 
Feb.  20,  1861,  at  Ckivent  Garden. 

DONGABL08.  (i)  An  opera  oeri*  in  3  asto, 
words  liy  Tarantini,  mu:iic  by  Costa  ;  proiiuotdil 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  Jime  ao,  1&44- 
(a)  Grand  open  in  5  acta,  worda  by  DsDtiy 
and  Du  Loele,  inunic  by  Verdi ;  produced  st  the 
Grand  Op<ka,  Paris,  March  11,  1867,  aod  is 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Thei^r^  June  4  «f 
the  same  year, 

DON  GIOVANNI— or,  full  title,  II  dissolaU) 
punito,  ossia  il  Don  Giovanni — opera  boffii  in  » 
acts  ;  wordri  by  Da  Ponte ;  muidc  by  Moiart. 
Produced  at  Prague  Oct.  29,  1787  (the  overtun! 
written  the  night  before) ;  at  Vienna  May  ' 
1 788,  with  Z  cartrm  faeces,  '  In  quali,'  '  Mi  tradi. 
'Dalla  sua  pace';  in  London,  King's  Theatrs, 
April  li,  1 81 7.  Autograph  in  poasceBon  sf 
Mme.  Viardot  Garcia. 

DON  PASQUALE,  opera  buffa  in  3  seta; 
music  by  Doniietti.  Produced  Jan.  4,  1843*  at 
the  Italieiu>  Fnria;  in  London,  Her  Haifli^'* 
Theatre,  Juno  30,  TS43. 

DON  QUXXOTEk  a  oomic  opera  in  a  acts, 
worda  by  G.  Haefiunii,  nuiaic  by  G.  A.  Mao- 
&Rm ;  pfndiiMd  «t  Druzy  Lbm^  t^3>  >M' 
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DONIZETTI,GAitTANO,wa8bomatB*'rrrnmo,  ' 
Nov.  i9, 1 797,  six  years  after  BoBsini ;  aud  though 
lie  began  hi«  career  al »  voy  early  age,  he  never 
»<;L!eved  any  importaTit  success  until  after  Eossini 
IimI  ceased  tu  cuiujKViio.  lIa%Mng  complated  his 
itodlM  at  the  Cooservaiorio  of  Naples,  under 
Mayer,  he  produwl  at  Vienna,  in  hin  tir^t 

opera  'Enrico  di  Borgogna,*  which  was  rapuLiy 
followed  by  'D  Fal^name  di  Livonia '  (Mantua, 
1S19).  Hi*  'Zoralde  di  Granata,'  brought  out 
immediately  after  *  U  Falegname '  at  Home,  pro- 
cured for  tin  jwmg  imitator  of  Rosdbil  «aMimption 
fnm  the  f^'^rwrription,  and  the  honour  of  l)oing 
carried  in  triumph  and  crowned  at  the  Capitol. 
The  first  work  however  by  Hoaiietti  which 
eroaaed  the  mountains  and  the  "m".  and  gained 
the  ear  of  all  Europe,  wm  '  Anna  liui^na,'  given 
for  the  first  time  »t  Milan  in  183a  Thla  opera, 
which  waij  lonjr  rpgarded  as  ita  compoeer's  master 
piece,  waa  written  for  Paata  and  Rubini.  It  waa 
m  'Anna  Bolena'  too.  as  the  impersonator  of 
Heniy  VIII,  that  I^lilache  made  liia  first  -r«at 
■uocefls  at  our  '  King's  Theatre,'  aa  the  Hayinarket 
0{<era  house  was  adled  until  the  close  of  the  past 
reign.  The  graceful  and  melodious  •Eliaird'Amore* 
was  composed  for  'Milan  in  1832/  'Lucia  di 
lAmmermoor,'  perhaiw  the  most  popular  of  all 
Donizetti's  works,  was  written  for  Naples  in  1 835, 
the  part  of  K<!gardo  havio^  hmn  oompoeed  ex- 
pressly for  Duprea,  that  of  Lucia  for  Pecdaoi. 
Til-  lively  little  operetta  calletl  '  II  Campanello 
di  Nuite'  was  proiduced  under  very  int«r^ting 
gjWIHWIaneei,  to  Mve  a  Neapolitan  manui^er  and 
bi^  company  from  ruin.  *  If  you  would  only  l,^  ve 
OS  ^muthimr  new  our  fortunes  would  be  matlc,' 
•aid  one  of  uw  ainfers.  Donicetti  decLu-ed  they 
should  hare  an  operetta  from  his  pen  within  a 
week.  But  where  Iff  iBys  he  to  get  a  libretto  I  He 
determined  himsolf  to  Kipptj  tihat  first  necessity 
of  the  operatic  composer ;  and,  recollecting  a 
vaudeville  which  he  bad  seen  some  years  lieforo 
at  Paris,  called  'LftSonUMtte  dc  Xuit,'  took  that 
for  hir>  (iuhject,  re  armng^ed  the  little  yiiccc  in 
opvratic  form,  and  forthwith  sat  it  to  mueic.  It 
is  said  thai  in  nine  days '  the  libretto  was  written, 
the  music  composed,  the  parts  learned,  the  opera 
performed  and  the  theatre  saved.'  Donizetti 
*««m8  to  have  possewed  consideraldo  literary  fa- 
cility. He  de3i|,^le^l  and  wrote  the  last  acts  both 
of  the  'Lucia'  and  of  'La  Favurita' ;  and  he 
himself  translate<l  into  Italian  the  libretto  of 
'B' tly'  and  '  La  l'"ille  du  l^^g-iment.*  Donizetti 
hiid  vissifced  Paris  in  1S35,  when  ho  jiroduced,  at 
the  Th^tre  dao  ItalienH.  hia  '  Marino  Faliero/ 
Fire  years  later  anotlier  of  hia  works  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  establitihincnt.  This  was  '  Lu> 
emia  BorigpA*  (compoaed  for  Milan  in  1834) ;  of 
which  the  'run'  was  cut  short  by  ^■ictor  Hugo, 
who,  as  author  of  the  tragedy  on  which  the 
I-  ioun<le<i,  forlMid  the  rc-pret-entations. 
'Lucreida  lior-^ia'  became,  at  tlio  Italian  Opera 
of  I'ariii,  '  La  Kinegata'  —  the  Italians  of  Alex* 
tnder  the  Sixth's  Court  being  changed  into  Turka. 
'  Lucreda '  may  be  ranked  with  '  Lucia  "  autl  '  La 
Favurita*  ajooag  the  most  successtui  of  Doni*  I 
Ktti'lfiperaa.  '£iidft'«oiitiiiBftMfMof tlMttOit  | 


'  benntifiil  melodies  in  the  sentimental  style  that 
its  compter  has  ever  produced ;  it  contains  too 
a  concerted  finale  which  is  well  designed  and 
admirably  dramatic.  The  favour  with  which 
'  Lucrezia  Boi^a  *  is  everywhere  r^eived  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  merit  of  the  musie, 
which,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order,  is  always 
singable  and  tuneful — |>artly  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  partly  also  by  fh«  manner  in  which 
the  interest  is  divided  between  four  principal 
characters,  so  that  the  cast  must  always  include 
four  leadingaiagan,  each  of  whom  is  well  i  >ronded 
for  by  the  composer.  But  of  the  great  dramatic 
situation,  in  which  a  voluptuous  drinking-song  is 
contrasted  with  a  funeral  chanty  not  OO  much  has 
been  made  as  might  have  been  ex{>ected.  The 
muttical  etfect,  however,  would  naturally  be  more 
striking  in  the  drama  than  in  the  opera ;  since 
in  the  former  singing  is  heard  only  in  this  one 
scene,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  heard  throughout 
the  opera.  'Lucrezia  Borgia'  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  distance  half  way  between  the  8tyle 
of  Koflsini,  imiUteil  by  Donizetti  for  so  many 
jMfa,  and  that  of  VercU  wUdi  he  in  some  mea- 
sure anticipated :  thus  portions  of  '  Maria  di 
Rohan'  (1843)  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  the  composer  of  'Kigoletto.'  In  184O  Doid- 
wtti  revisitixl  Paris,  where  he  produced  Bucces- 
sively  '  I  Martin'  ^wbich  aa  'Poliuto'  had  been 
forbidden  at  Naples  by  the  censorship) ;  'La 
du  Regiment,'  composed  for  the  Opiira  Comi<]ne, 
and  afterwards  brought  out  in  the  form  of  an 
Italian  open,  tritli  ftddod  recitatives ;  and  *La 
Favorite,  represented  at  the  Acadcmie.  Jenny 
Lind,  Soutag,  Patti,  Albani,  have  all  appeared 
with  great  success  in  *  La  Figlta  del  Reggimento.' 
r.  u  t  w  h e n '  Ija  Fille  du  R t5gi m  e n t '  w as  first  brought 
out,  with  Madame  Thillon  in  the  chief  part,  it 
produced  comparatively  but  little  effect.  '  La 
Favorite,'  on  the  other  hand,  met  frotii  the  first 
with  the  mo«t  decided  succc&ii.  It  is  based  on  a 
very  dramatic  subject  (borrowed  from  a  Freoeli 
drama,  *  Le  Comte  de  Commingues'),  and  many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  treated  by  the  composer 
in  a  highly  dramatic  spirit.  For  a  long  tame, 
howeiver,  it  failed  to  ]dcase  Italian  audicnrrs.  In 
London  its  success  dates  from  the  timo  at  which 
Grisi  and  Mario  undertook  the  two  principal 
parts.  The  fourth  and  concluding  act  of  this 
opera  is  worth  all  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
mo«t  dramatic  act  Donizetti  ever  wrote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cavatina  '  Ange  .si  pur,'  Uikm 
from  an  unproduced  work,  '  Le  Due  d'.^\ibe,'  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  duet,  which  waa  added 
at  the  rthearsiJ'*,  the  whole  of  this  fine  act  was 
competed  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Leaving 
Paris,  Donizetti  visited  Rome,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
at  which  last  city  he  brought  out  'Linda  di  Clia- 
mouni,'  and  contributed  a  Miserere  and  Ava 
Maria  to  the  Hofkapelle,  written  in  strict  style, 
and  much  relibhed  by  the  German  critics.  Then, 
coming  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  (1843)  'Don 
Paaquale'  for  tho  Thd&tre  Italien,  and  'Dom 
Scbastien*  for  the  Acadi'iiiie.    'Dom  Sebasticn' 

I has  been  described  as  'a  funeral  in  five  acts,' 
•ad  tba  monniftil  drama  to  idudi  the  math 
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of  thia  work  i»  wedded  rendered  its  tuooen  all 
but  impoaible.  Aa  »  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 
mooeed.  The  brilliant  gaiety,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  '  Don  Paaquale '  charmed  all  who  heard  it,  as 
did  alBO  the  deiightfal  acting  and  singing  of  Grisi, 
Mario,  Tamburini  and  Labhicho,  fur  whom  the 
four  leading  parts  were  oompoeed.  For  many 
years  after  its  first  prodoction  'Don  Paaqnale* 
was  always  plav'cd  as  a  piece  of  the  present  day ; 
but  the  singers  perceived  at  last  that  there  was 
ft  little  absordity  in  prima  dtnma,  baritone,  and 
baa«o  wearing  tho  dress  of  every-day  life  ;  and  it 
is  usual  now,  for  the  sake  of  pioturesquenets  in 
oostume,  to  put  bade  tho  time  of  the  inoidenta  to 
the  last  century.  'Don  Pasqnale*  and  'Maria 
di  Bohan'  (Vienna)  belong  to  the  same  yaftr; 
and  in  this  last  opera  the  composer  diowt  moeh 
of  that  camcstnt-sB  and  vigour  for  which  Verdi 
baa  often  been  praiaed.  Donixetti'a  last  opera, 
*Oalarfaift  Oomaro,*  was  nrodooed  at  Naples  in 
1844,  and  apparently  made  no  mark.  This  w.i8 
bia  aixty-third  woriCt  without  counting  two  operaa 
wUeb  nam  norw  befln  played.  One  of  these  la 
the '  Due  d'Albe,'  composed  to  a  libretto  originally 
maftnt  by  SSoribe,  ita  author,  £ar  Boasini,  but  which 
Boarini  rsCoraed  when,  after '^^Diam  Tell,' bo 
resolvfil  to  write  no  more  for  tlic  (>]>eratic  stage  ; 
the  other  a  piece  in  one  act  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  Oomiqne,  and  wUoh,  aoBw  ywra  ago, 
\i  f  l  every  now  and  then  to  be  announced  for 
performance.  Of  Donixetti'a  aix^-thxee  operas, 
oonnting  those  only  wbioh  bftTO  been  reproeented, 
at  least  two  thirds  are  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Donizetti,  during  the  last  three  jean  of  hia  lifia, 
waa  subject  to  Mi  of  melatidwly  tmi  ftbatrae^m 
which  bccatne  more  and  more  intenne,  until  in 
1848  be  was  attacked  with  naralyaia  at  JBeigamOk 
triiere  bo  expired.   Boriea  aoaM  Uttta  dirtfttoo 


otitside  tlic  t<  u  II,  he  was  diiiatanpad  fai  1876  uud 
nburied  in  Boi^gamo  itself. 

The  fbllowing  Hat  of  DoniiaMl*!  mm  ia 
probably  not  fnr  from  ooB^Iele;  the  dfttea  are 

not  quite  certain  :— 


Enrico  dl  Bonr'>i.-T)«. 

t'go  r«nt«  dl  I'aiiel.  IML 

I«KocMti>VUIa.l«»). 

96  e«acl*<UOMtelU. 

Zwm,    4»  OWMti.  IM» 

a  Jm  t-lngm. 

U  lHI«r«  HMMtlHL 

Piru'oii!'*" 

Ti.rqu^lo  Tauo. 

11  fortiirimto  IngHM^  UBL 

Altrrdo  11  Ur»aiik 

Lucrcila  n<>rxl&^  I-;". 

10  I  lui  Kollia. 

Iiui«iiiuiiil«  d'  Iii^liiltcrra. 

I.'«)o  twU*  imb«nuio,  IPSt. 

llarlft  Mu»rd>. 

SinUls  dl  UTcrpoul. 

Ueoima  at  \tna,  ut^ 

atoborltt  OnwtA.  1 WL 

•  UMliwraUMv. 

nOuMoaitHIimUlfl. 

lactoai  ImiMmar. 

U  BOtovedl  ctvmo  UST. 

Be)liMto.ina 

Oli*o  «  ratquklF. 

II  CMDSHMltodiMlk 

II  BoritinMTMro  dl  Purdun. 

B«tlT. 

Le  Conreii^ti/1  tmlrall. 

flO  Boberto  D«T«renz. 

OtU>  roes*!  Ill  du-'  iirr.  l^a. 

rU)  di  TohmMi.  UST. 

W  BUMbctU  ft  Kriiilnorlh. 

Kurtedl  Baim.Ml 

Ia  B«giM  dl  (•ulc«>adA. 

vSSrtSnsM^i^ 

L'KIUlr*  d'anir>r«. 

la  iBhau  wm— i.iaw 

SnPftrift. 

lafkfvrita. 

11  <'ft^t<-)ln  Kriillwofth. 

AdslMla.  IMl. 

II  Dil  jvlii  tiiili  •'[ vkle,  UHk 

Mtxim  1  a.lilla. 

I  iKHi\  (wr  iiri't'llii. 

SO  LIikU  dl  1  lianiounlx,  IMa 

Maria  dl  U.^hati. 

» Inwlda  dl  LMubwUul. 

I>oa  TaMjuaK  IMS. 

SaaMSvL 

I>eBtl«tiMti«n. 

lUfVTj.  IMty-rdtato. 

DONNA  DEL  LAGO.  LA,  of^ra  in  2  act*, 
founded  on  'The  Ladv  of  the  Lake';  libretto 
by  Tottola,  mnaio  by  RoadnL  Pndnoed  at  Saa 

Carlo,  Naples,  Oct.  ,  1819;  in  Trfiidf^ij,  Kia^a 

Thf.are,  Feb.  l8,  lS-'3. 

DONZKiiLT^  DoMOUiioo,  was  bom  at  Bergtma 
about  1790,  and  atodled  In  bia  ttatfre  plaee. 

In  1S16  he  was  singing  at  the  Valle  Tb.  aire 
in  Bome.  Boaaini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of 
Torvaldo,  in  which  he  distinguished  nfiiiaiilf 
At  the  carnival  "f  the  next  ye.ir  he  sang  at 
the  SoaU  jn  Milan,  and  was  ei^g;i«ed  £ar  two 

it  to  veniee  and 


¥nui  thenoa  be  went 

Naples,  returning  to  Milan,  where  '  ElLsa  e 
Claudio'  waa  written  for  him  by  Mercadante. 
He  was  very  sueeasaftil  in  i8aa  at  Yiennn, 
ail  1  obtained  an  civML:ement  at  Paris  for  iSi^ 
lliere  he  remained,  at  the  Th^4tre  Italien,  until 
the  spring  of  31.  Am  early  aa  i8>a  afibrta  bad 
been  iua<le,  unsticcessfully,  to  get  bim  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London.  At  len^ii, 
in  a8,  be  waa  aonoonoed :  but  did  not  acteaOy 
ctime  tintil  Zij — making  his  first  visit  to  England 
at  the  same  time  with  Mendelsaohn.  When  h» 
did  appear,  Lord  Monnt-Edgcumbe  tboogfat  him 
'a  tenor,  with  a  powerful  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  weU.'  Another  critic,  in  iSjO^ 
says  of  him,  <He  bed  one  of  the  moat  meOi- 
fliiouH,  robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voice  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
anffldently  flexible  to  aareonte  Boand'a  operas 
as  they  are  written,  l  \it  even  in  thitt  ^c^<pt■et  be 
waa  accomplished  and  finished,  if  ouupared  with 
the  violent  penona  who  Iwve  anooeeiMd  liim  ia 
Italy.  The  volume  of  bin  rich  and  sonorous 
voice  waa  real,  not  forced.  He  had  an  open 
ooontenanoe  mm  •  manly  beariiw  on  the  etage. 
but  no  great  dramatic  power.     Ha  Wfts  re- 


engaged in  1833  and  33.  In  34  hia  plnee  was 
taken  by  BaUni.   Betmning  to  Italy,  be  saag 

at  various  theatres  ;  and  in  4 1  at  Verona  and 
Vieima.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  retired 
to  Bdflgufc.  He  waa  an  aaaociate  naniber  of 
the  Accademia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna,  and  o'' 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Bome.  Ue  published  a 
Bet  of  'Eaerasl  gionalieri,  baaati  aoiroaiMnflBM 
di  molti  anni'  (Ricordi,  Milan}*  He  dieii  at 
Bolc^ma,  March  31,  1S73.  [J.il.j 

DOPPIO,  Italian  fur  double.  •  Can<me  doppio»* 
double  canon,  4  in  2.    'Tkfppio  nwfluwnte^* 

doulile  the  spee<l  of  the  preceding.  '  IVlale 
doppio,'  two  parte  in  the  pedals  (organ  music),  etc 

DORIAN,  OR  DOIIIC.  the  hret  ot  the  'au- 
thentic' church  modes  or  ttmna,  from  I)  ta  D, 
with  ita  dominant  A— 


It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  B'  and 
Cf.    Many  of  the  old  (Jerman  churai«« 
writtan  in  thia  nodob  anoli  *Tater 


no 
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nun 

dan  kara';  'Chrij<t  lag  in  ToJesbanden.'     F  it- 
loi^  com^wsitioiu  see  Orlando  Lawo's  S-part  , 
moM  'Anunam  maani/  ia  0(H»mer*B  'Hnaica  , 
>ai  ra.'  ^iii.  No.  20,  and  the  fiiguo  in  6ach*8  , 
veil  knoim  Toccata  CX><nffB]i»  No.  818),  maritod 


DORN,  HromioB  livoino  Edkusd,  a  ymj 

roondenble  masidan  of  modem  Germany,  born 
M  KOoigsbMg,  Pninua,  Nov.  14,  1804.  Uia 
ton  tn  mode  ahoired  itodf  early,  and  was  duly 

eT)coarai,'ttl  and  assisted,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  general  education.  He  went  through 
tiieeairienliiBiof  the  Kdnigsberg  University,  and 
after  visiting  Dresden  (where  be  made  Weber's 
acquaintance)  and  other  towns  of  Germany,  fixed 
himself  at  B«s-lin  in  1834  or  25,  and  set  seriously 
K'  work  at  music  under  Zelter,  Klein,  and  L. 
Eefi^'tr,  mixing  in  the  abundant  intellectual  and 
musical  life  which  at  that  tiiuc  distioguitihed 
Bcdm,  when  Rahel,  Heine,  Mendelssohn,  Klinge- 
iQMm,  Marx,  Spontini,  Devrient,  Moaclielea,  Reis- 
si^r,  and  many  m<a^  were  among  the  elem^its 
o;  <icietj.  With  Spoiitiii!  and  Mane  Iw  was  ▼ery 
intimate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defending 
the  former  with  his  pen.  At  Berlin  he  brought 
mt  an  opera,  *  Die  Bolaaddcnappen,'  witii  rnHMen. 
In  I  Si  7  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  travelling  for 
tome  tioae  retomed  to  his  native  place  as  con* 
Inelar  of  the  theatre.  In  1829  he  went  to 
I.ripzig  in  the  saaie  capacity,  and  remained  there 
till  3J.  During  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
giving  instruction  in  counterpoint  to  Schumann. 
After  leaving  Leipzig,  his  nest  engagements  were 
«  the  theatres  of  Hambui^  and  Ri^'a,  in  the 
letter  place  succeeding  Wagner.  During  tho 
y;)i(it  of  this  time  he  added  much  teadiing  to 
f.  >  regular  duties,  an.^  rxfrcised  an  excellent 
^uueoce  on  the  musical  life  of  the  places  in 
«iuch  he  lived.  At  Riga  he  vemained  till  1 843, 
wh-n  he  was  called  t^j  succeed  C.  Kreutzer  at 
loU^ine.  During  the  five  years  of  his  residence 
tlMfehswaaMljooenpicd,  directing  the  Feitirala 
t'f  44  and  47.  founding  the  Rheinische  Musik- 
idiuU  C1845),  and  busying  himielf  much  about 
Aeae,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  post  and 
iLDcli  t»^ching.  In  47  he  succeeded  O.  Nicolai 
*»  conduct*>r  of  the  Koyal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 
toojonction  with  Taubcrt.  This  post  he  retained 
till  the  end  of  68,  when  he  wao  pensioned  off  in 
hvryjT  of  Eckert,  and  became  n.  "  Koni|^licher 
Profciiior.'  Since  then  he  has  occupied  himself 
in  teaching  and  writing,  in  hoth  which  capacities 
oe  Lis  a  great  reputation  in  Berlin.  Dorn  is 
ftf  Uie  conservative  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
if  Wagner.  He  la  mnncal  editor  ef  tte  Pbtt, 
tod  writes  also  in  the  Gartenlaubo  and  the 
Hausfreund.  His  account  of  his  career,  *  Aus 
^mam  Leben*  (Beriin,  1870,  2  vols.)  and 
'  Mracisinus'  (Tb.  74^,  are  both  valuable  books. 
•^  PHyr  of  his  on  Mendelssohn  appeared  in 
'nisple  Bar*  for  February  1872.  His  oompo- 
«^  iH  embrace  10  operas,  of  which  'Die  Nibe- 
hingeti'  (1854)  is  the  most  remarkable ;  a  requiem 
U^S') :  many  cantatas;  symphonies  and  other 


DOT. 

elo.  Ab  a  oandnctor  he  waa  one  of  tiM  Ifafft  of  hie 

day,  with  every  quality  of  int^^Uigence.  energy,  tact, 
and  indti'-iry,  to  hll  that  difficult  position.  [F.G.J 

DORUS-GRAS.  Julie  Aim^b.   See  Gkas. 

DOT  (Fr.  Point ;  Ger.  PunJd  ;  Ital.  P>m(o). 
A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
length  is  to  be  increased  one  half ;  a  semibreve 
wilh  the  addition  of  a  dot  bein^'  thus  rqi-al 
to  three  minims,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  three 
crotflthet^  and  ao  on. 

So  far  as  regards  rhythm,  this  is  at  tho  present 
time  tiie  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is  necessitated 
by  the  fiMt  that  modem  notation  has  no  fonn  <^ 
note  equal  to  three  of  the  next  lower  denomina- 
tion, so  that  without  the  dot  the  only  way  of 
expressing  notes  of  three-fold  value  would  be  by 

SMMU  of  «ii0  bind,  thua         fnirtend  of  p% 

p  ^  instead  of  f\  whldi  method  woold 

greatly  add  to  tiie  difficulty  of  nading.  Hie 

sign  itself  is  howover  derived  from  the  ancient 
system  of  'measured  music*  (mtttioa  meimuraii^f 
about  D.  1300),  in  whidi  it  exopoieed  varioua 
f  mntions,  and  where  it  is  met  with  in  four  forms, 
called  respectively  'point  of  perfection,'  'point  of 
aheraticn.'  *Mint  of dMaicai/  and  'potob  of  addi- 
tion.' Tlie  different  ««§  of  theae  polnta  or  dote 
was  aa  foUowa. 

The  rhythm  of  the  meaanred  mmio  was  at 
first  always  triple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accent  fell 
upon  the  first  beat  of  every  three  (the  divinion 
of  music  into  bars  ia  of  later  date,  see  Bah),  and 
each  note  was  of  the  value  of  three  of  the  next 
lower  denomination,  the  long  being  equal  to 
three  breves  a,  and  the  breve  to  three  semibreves 
«,  and  so  on.  But  whenever  a  long  note  waa 
fnll  nv'Kl  or  preceded  by  one  of  the  next  shorter 
kmd,  and  the  latter  sung  to  an  unaccented 
syllaUe,  it  became  neeemary  to  shorten  the  long 
note  by  one  third,  in  order  to  preserve  the  triple 
character  of  the  rhythm.  Thus  £x.  x  would 
be  sung  as  Ex.  >,  and  not  as  Ex.  3,  notwith- 
standing tho  breve  under  other  cixcnmstaaoea 
would  be  worth  three  semibreves : — 


I.  Writtm     a*  Prnftrmtd 


a*  iTsfiltat 


1  m'l 

■  *  a  ■  1 

The  note  thus  shortened  was  termed  imperfect, 

Caaee  often  anee,  however,  in  which  the  long 
note  was  required  to  be  perfect,  1.  e.  worth  tlirco 
beats,  in  spite  of  its  being  followed  by  a  shorter 
note;  in  these  casee  a  dot  called  the  'point  of 
perfecticTi  '  aTul  written  cither  an  a  simple  dot  or 
a  dot  with  a  tail  /  {pundus  eaudatut),  was  intro- 
duced after  the  note,  the  ftmction  of  wUdh  was 
to  preserve  the  long  note  from  being  made 
impeifBot  by  the  next  fioillowiqg  short  not^  thi 


4.  Written 


Per/ormcd 


Anothttr  kmd  of  dot,  the  'point  of  alteration,' 
written  like  tiie  forgoing,  but  plaoed  eidier 
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before  the  first  or  above  tlie  gecond  f>f  two  dmilar 
notes,  indicated  that  th£<  .secomi  of  tlie  two  was 
to  Lc  'alttred,'  i.e.  dnulili-d  in  len;^'th,  again  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  triple  rbytiun;  for 


5«  Writtm 


Or 


In  the  abdence  of  the  dot  in  the  above  example, 
there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two 
breves  ought  not  to  be  rendered  imporfect  by 
means  of  their  respective  semibreves,  as  in  Ex.  i . 
like  the  point  of  perfection  therefore  this  dot 
preserves  the  first  nolo  from  imperfection;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  followed  by  two  short 
notes  (instead  of  three  as  in  £x.  4),  it  also 
indicates  the  'alieimtiail'  or  donbling  of  the 
fecond  of  the  two. 

The  third  kind  of  dot,  the  '  point  of  division,* 
answers  to  the  modem  bar,  but  instead  of  being 
used  at  regular  intervnig  throughout  the  com- 
position, it  was  only  cni^iloycd  in  cases  of  doubt ; 
V>r  example,  it  would  be  properly  introduced 
after  the  second  note  of  Ex.  i,  to  divide  the 
passage  into  two  measiuree  of  i^ma  beats  each, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  breves  were  to  be  made 
imperfect  by  means  of  the  two  semibreves,  which 
Iftttor  woyU  iMmme  joined  to  them  as  third  and 
fint  beate  >«qieetiT«ly,  thi 

6.  Written 

Without  the  point  of  division  the  example  might 
be  mistaken  tat  the  'nltflntkMi '  shown  m  Ex.  5. 

The  lft.^t  of  the  four  kinds  of  dots  mentioned 
above,  the  'point  of  addition,'  was  identical  with 
our  modern  dot»  faaimtwh  as  it  added  one  half  to 

the  value  of  the  note  after  which  it  wxs  I'Liccd 
It  is  of  bomewhat  later  date  than  the  others 
(about  A.  D.  1400),  and  belongs  to  the  fntro- 

dtiction  of  the  so-called  fcnij'us  imper/t  titm,  in 
which  the  rhythm  was  duple  instead  of  triple. 
It  was  applied  to  a  note  which  by  its  position 

would  !>e  inijiCTft  ct,  and  V)y  adding  one  h.ilf  to  its 
value  rendered  it  perfect  thus  exercising  a  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  '  point  of  perfection.* 

In  modem  music  thi-  dot  is  fn.' juentlv  met 
with  doubled;  the  etiisct  of  a  double  dot  is  to 
lengthen  the  note  by  three-fonrthsy  »  minim 
with  double  dot  (p")  being  equiJ  to  seven 
quavers,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  (•")  to  .fevcn 
weiui  qua  vers,  and  so  on.  The  double  dot  woa  the 
invention  of  Leopold  Mozart,  who  introduced  it 
with  the  view  of  re;^ulating  the  rhvt]n!i  <>f  cprtniTi 
adagio  movements,  in  which  it  was  ut  thul  time 
euatomury  to  prolong'  a  dotted  note  sli^tljf  for 
the  sake  of  ettt-ct.  Lto])old  Mozart  disapproved 
of  the  vagueness  of  this  method,  and  iherefoie 
wrote  in  his  '  Violinschule'  (3nd  edition.  Augs- 
burg, ij^ij),  'It  would  Ije  well  if  this  pro- 
lonj^ratiun  of  the  dot  were  to  bG  juiide  very 
detinite  and  exact;  I  for  my  part  have  often 
made  it  so^  and  hn-ve  eiprnMed  my  intention  by 


means  of  two  dots,  with  a  proportional  shortening 
of  the  next  following  note.*  His  w»,  Wal%ang 
Moz.irt,  not  only  made  frt^juent  use  of  the  double 
dot  invented  by  his  father,  bat  in  at  le^st  tme 
inttanee^nanwly  at  the  b^inningof  the 
in  D  written  for  ITafuer,  einpioycd  a  triple  do;, 
adding  seven  eighths  to  the  value  of  the  note 
which  meeeded  it.  The  triple  dot  ia  aim  ees- 
ployed  by  Mc-ndel.«sohia  in  the  Overture  to  ("a 
macho's  wedding,  bar  2,  but  has  never  come 
into  general  tne. 

Dot-«  f  ^11'  w'ng  n^sts  len^^'-then  theOI to tlfte  aaiM 
extent  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  mosio  n  dot  was  sotnedmre  pinoed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bar,  having  reforenoe  to  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  bar  (Ex.  7);  this 
method  of  writing  waa  not  oonrenieal,  aa  the  dot 
might  easily  escape  noCice,  and  it  is  no.v  h.iper- 
seded  by  the  use  of  the  bind  in  similar 
(Ex.8). 


When  a  pa?sagt?  con>*i.sti  of  alternate  il<.tt»_Hl 
notes  and  short  notes,  and  is  markeii  ttaccato, 
the  dot  la  treated  aa  a  rest,  and  the  longer  notea 
are  thti«  made  le«»  staccato  than  the  shorter  nut  «i. 
Thus  Ex.  9  (from  the  third  movement  of  Jbk^ 
thorea'a  Sonntis  Op.  23)  shonhl  be  played  aa  in 
Ex.  lOt  and  not  aa  in  £x.  II. 


1 1 . 


In  all  other  cassa  the  value  of  the  dotted  note 

should  lifl  Fcni]iulnti,ly  observed,  excrpt — in  the 
rtpinion  of  some  teachers — in  the  cose  of  a  dotted 
note  followed  by  a  gioop  of  ahoit  notes  in 
moderate  tempo;  here  it  is  sometimes  considen->l 
aUov^able  to  increase  the  leu^^h  of  the  dotteil 
note  and  to  shorten  the  others  in  proportion,  for 
(he  sake  of  effect.  (Si'<?  KiK:h.  '  M  usikalisches 
I/exicon,'  art.  Punkl  ;  Lichteiitlxai,  '  Dixiotiario 
ddia  Musica,'  art.  PufOo,)  ThuB  Bs.  IS  WOUld 
be  rendend  aa  In  Sx.  Ij* 


12. 


Andantf 


art 
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Iq  riew  however  d  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
variety  mmm  each  M  double  dots,  binds,  etc. 
It  which  a  com|Mwr  caa  express  with  perfect 
axuracy  the  rhytlmiio  ptoiMntioDS  which  he 
laqnkM^it  eertainly  wenui  MviMble  to  employ 
the  utmost  cantion  in  making  use  of  such  licences 
^  Um  ioregoiog,  and  in  particular  never  to 
btradoee  tlMin  into  movanflnito  the  liiTtlunical 
character  of  wliich  is  depenclent  on  such  pro- 
giwioiM  of  dotted  notes  aa  the  above  example, 
meh  f»  inttanoe  m  the  i^Ot  oi  6eetiurr«ii*a 
Vari.-ition%  Op.  ia<v  <v  tibe  eoda  of  the 
Fantasia,  Op.  77. 

>.  Besides  the  einplo3rment  of  the  dot  as  a 
1^  of  aui^nnentation  of  value,  it  le  nied  to 
indicate  ftttrcato,  being  pl.-iced  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
ftaeeato  is  not  intended  to  be  veiy  narked,  and 
M  a  pointed  dash  if  the  not^  are  to  be  extremely 
tbort.  [Dash.3  As  an  extension  of  thia  practice 
tkto  aie  oaed  to  denote  the  repetitioii  of  a  single 
note ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
fiwhlt  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  passage 
«r  saetiaQ.  In  old  miuie  fior  tiie  elaveom  they 
rt;  n.v?d     an  indication  of  tbio  BAung^  [Ab- 

BEKTIATIONS  ;  BBBUNG.]  [F.T.I 

DUTTI,  AxKA,  a  distinguished  seconda  donna 
who  Ibnned  part  of  Handel's  company  at  the 

K  nj  h  T]  I  i- f  in  London  for  some  years.  She 
appoued  hrst  as  Irene  in  'Tamerlane'  with 
CiiiHni  in  1724,  and  as  Agamim  in  the  'Arta- 
KT8e'  of  Ariosti.  In  35  she  sang  in  '  Rodelinda ' 
ud  'Giulio  Ceeare/  as  well  as  in  the  anony- 
i«WBi  *EH«a,*  the  'Dario'  of  Attilio.  and  Vinci's 
'Elpidia.*  During  the  next  twa^on  h<he  played 
ia  the  'Ottone*  and  '  Alcs^eaudro '  of  Hand.  1 ; 
»nd  in  27  was  a;4^ain  in  Londuu,  and  took  the 
part  of  Orindo  in  th«  first  representations  of 
'Admeto/  and  tliat  of  Pilade  in  '  A>;tianatte.' 
After  1727  her  name  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
fihnttL  [J.BC] 

DOTZATJER,  JoifOS  J<MUaaFBi8DRiCH,  one 

of  the  greatest  compofiers.  pl.nyers,  and  teachorn  «>f 
the  violoncello ;  born  at  Hiidburghausen,  Jan.  20, 
1785.  His  teat^en  were  Henschkel.  Gleichmann, 
and  Ruttiiiy[er — a  pupil  "f  Kittl's,  and  theref  ire 
onlv  two  reuioves  from  J .  S.  Bach.  For  the  cello 
Ik  had  Kriegk  of  Meiningen,  ft  &mous  virtuoso 
*nd  teacher.  He  began  liis  cirecr  in  the  Mein- 
ingtrn  court  band,  in  1801,  and  remained  there 
ill  1S05.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Leipzi|^  to 
I'-  rlin,  where  he  found  and  profited  by  B.  Koin- 
berg.  In  1811  he  entered  the  King's  band  at 
mdeii,  and  remained  tliere  till  his  deafli,  Miieli 
iS/'o,  pbiyiiig.  composing,  editing,  and,  above 
^  teaching.  Uis  principal  pupils  were  Kum- 
tnsr,  Drech&ler,  C.  Schu  berth,  and  his  own  son, 
C.  Ludwig.  Uis  worits  comprise  an  opera  ('  Gra- 
iiosa,'  1 841),  a  masM,  a  symphony,  Ht^w  nd  over- 
tares,  9  quartets,  12  cx>ncei*tuii  lur  cdiu  and  or- 
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chestra,  sonatas,  variations,  and  exercises  for  the 
cello.  He  edited  Bach's  6  sonatas  for  oello  solo, 
and  left  an  exodlent  Method  for  Us  instrument. 

DOUBLE  BAB  divides  a  piece  or  a  moTement 

into  main  sections,  and  when  accompanied  1^ 
dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same  ttoe 
with  the  duts  is  to  be  repeated. 

(1)  («)  (») 

The  double  bar  is  a  principal  feattire  in  the 
symphony  or  sonata.  In  the  first  movement  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  ^vhich  is 
then  repeated,  and  is  followed  by  the  working 
out,  or  iHirdk/BAniti^.  In  the  symphonies  before 
Beetlioven.  and  in  Beethoven's  own  earlier 
iKinatas,  the  second  section  was  often  repeated 
as  wdl  as  the  first.  In  the  minuet,  cr  soherao, 
with  trio,  both  sections  of  each  are  repeated,  and 
then  after  the  trio  the  minuet  ia  given  again 
without  tike  repetitioosL 

DOUBLE  BASS  (ItaL  dmlraiasfo  or  Ftbfone) 

is  the  L-irgest  of  the  stringed  instruments  played 
with  a  bow.  Whether  it  was  invented  before  or 
after  the  violin  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
In  its  forms  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  older  g^niba  tribe,  viz.  tlie  flat  instead  of 
the  arched  back,  and  the  slanting  shoulder ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  four  comers, 
the  /-holes,  and  in  every  respect  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
gamba  and  the  violin.  aa»A  tiierefere  probably  of 
a  date  posterior  to  both. 

The  double  bass  was  originally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  tuned  thus  (a).  At  the 
present  time,  however,  bashes  with  f  nir  .strin^^a, 
tuned  thus  (6),  are  used  by  all,  except  the  Italian 

Italian,     (  i)  T.mlhh.  (b) 

and  some  English  players,  who  fctiU  prefer  the 
three -stringed  instrument  on  account  of  its 
f:p-e&ter  sonority.  For  orchestral  playin:;',  how- 
ever, the  fourth  string  tuts  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  rince  modem  composers  very  fteqnently 
use  the  contra  E  and  F  in  oidiy^nt  1  f  a  N.r_-rs.  In 
England,  up  to  a  vei^  recent  period,  a  phrase  like 
that  which  opens  MendelsaoWs  *  Meeresstille' 
(r),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  fourth  Btiing 
and  the  oonseqaent  impossibility  of  producing 
the  low  ^F,  had  to  be  altered  to  the  oetave  (ci). 

This  and  other  similar  musical  barbaritieti  were 
committed,  until  at  theCiysta] Palace  the  sensible 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  Iialf  the  number  of 
the  basses  with  four,  and  the  other  half  with  three 
string!?,  thus  SToiding  the  nratilatioD  of  phnses 
like  tlie  abore^  without  aacrifknng  tlie  grsater 

I  play  la  u&lMn  witli  tb<:  Celloa. 
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riohneu  of  tone  which  is  claimed  for  the  three- 
stringed  fauferunieiit. 

If  the  vinlin  is  the  Iculer  of  the  orchestra,  the 
double  bass  is  its  foundation.  To  it  is  siven  the 
lowest  part,  on  which  both  harmony  and  melody 
rt'st.  The  English  temi  'doubhi  bass'  hjis  |ir()l)a1)ly 
be«D  applied  to  the  instrument  because  it  often 
donbles  in  the  lower  oetare  tiie  ba«  of  the 
liarmony,  given  to  th  *  l  ass  voice,  the  violoncello, 
the  bassoon,  or  some  other  instrument.  In  a 
similar  way  the  3a*fbet  stop  of  tha  ctgaa  is 

tenned  double  diapason  because  it  donbiss  ft  l6* 
Ceet  diapason  in  the  lower  octave. 

This  doubling  of  tha  bass  part  waa  for  a  long 
time,  with  rare  exceptions,  tin-  sole  function  of 
the  double  bass,  and  it  is  only  since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  eentnry  that  wa  meat.  In  tha  soocos 
of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of  Bee- 
thoven, with  independent  double-bass  passages. 
The  doable  bass  from  its  rvy  natnro-^ts  toM^ 
when  li*  ard  alone,  being  somewhat  rough,  and 
its  treatment^  owing  to  ita  laise  dimensions,  voy 
diffieolt— 4s  esaentiaUy  an  onhestral  rather  than 
a  holo  instrunu  nt,  and  as  such  it  ia  with  tho 
violin  the  most  important  and  indispensable  one. 
Hie  aolo  parftmaaMMa  of  Bottesim  and  a  few 

other  celebrated  double  ■  hum  playt  rs,  arc  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule  for  any  one  who 
haa  hMid  them.  In  (hot  thasa  Tirtooai  do  not 
{day  on  full -sized  double  basses,  but  osa  the 
bawo  di  camera,  an  instrument  of  ooBsidsBah^y 
swialhw  disnensioiiB. 

As  double  bass- players  Dragonetti,  MOller, 
and  Bottesini,  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Most 
of  the  great  Italian  violin-makfln,  from  Ghwpar 
da  Salo  downwards,  have  made  double  ba!^.--«  > 
of  various  sizes,  a  fair  number  of  which  are  stiL 
aslant  [P.  D.j 

DOUBLE  BASSOON  (It.  Contrafagotto ;  Fr. 
Contrebauon ;  Ger.  Contrafagott,  Do]>pelfagott). 
The  oontrafagotto  or  double  bassoon,  in  pitch  an 
ootave  bdow  the  ordinary  bassoon,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  instrument ;  but  the  older  instru- 
ments were  of  feeble  rattling  tone,  rendered  vm- 
wieldy  by  unsuooessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  Bb 
of  the  3 3 -foot  octave.  It  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  Herr  Haseneier  of  Ck)blenjE,  and 
subsequently  by  the  wiitar,  who  has  introdnoad 
it  into  English  orchestras. 

The  double  bassoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
dengn  by  Haseneier  consists  of  a  tube  16  feet 
4  inches  long,  truly  conical  in  its  bore,  enlarging 
from  I  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inches  at 
the  bell.  It  is  curved  four  times  on  itself  for 
oonvenienoe  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  instrument  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon.  Ita  extreme  oomnass  is  three 
octaves,  from  CCO  upwards  to  middle  G — see  ex- 
amole  (a).  Its  ordinary  range,  however,  should 
he  limited  to  the  tenor  6,  the  notea  abora  this 
being  rather  difficult  to  produce. 

It  possesses  erery  semitone  of  the  diatonic 
scale  throughout  its  compass,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  pla^  in  any  key  with  moderate  facility. 
Tlie  scaM  is  founded  00  tho  octave  harmonic, 
and  continued  by  means  of  the  tweUth.  From 


CCC  to  FF  (6),  only  a  single  sound  is  obtained  bj 
aaofakoy.  Betwaan  tha  lattarnota  and  ita  donbto 

octave  (c),  the  same  fingering  produces  two  M>imda 
of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of  embomchmr* 
and  greater  pressore  of  wind.  With  tha  Ibor- 
fo(jt  FS  a  n>  w  harmonic  sound  begins,  using  the 
fingering  of  the  eight-foot  Bt^  and  again  increasing 
tha  wmd^preasora.  Saran  semitones  thns  proonrad 
carry  tho  tone  up  to  the  C  alxive  {<{  ,  which  is  tho 
fourth  C  inclusive  from  the  foundation  note.  It 


part  for  tluK  instrument,  like  that  of  the  double 
bass,  is  always  written  an  octave  higher  than 
tha  laal  somut  to  nvoid  ladgar  linasb 


The  Iioles  from  which  tha  aouid  issues  are  of 
graduated  size,  increasing  downwards  with  the 

size  of  the  bore.  They 
are  placed  as  a  rule  ia 
their  correct  poeition«i,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  prujicr 
portion  of  tube  corra- 
sponding  to  the  elevation 
of  the  note.  Mechanism 
is  adapted  to  than,  to 
bring  them  within  remA 
of  the  fingers.  To  enable 
the  player  to  distinguish 
what  are  called  '  open ' 
from  closed  holes,  a  dif- 
ferent shape  is  given  to 
the  terminations  of  tho 
levers.    The  first  three 
fingers  of   eadi  hand, 
which  have  to  keep  closed 
the  six  open  notes  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon, fidl  into 
saddle  -  shaped  receaaea 
worked  in  the  brase  of 
the   key ;  whereas  the 
two  little  fingoa  and  the 
thumbs  touch  the  cusdi- 
ion  -shaped  surfisoe  of  keys 
similar  to  thoee  used  oo 
other  wind  instrumenta. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  Tety 
easy  for  any  person  ac- 
customed to  the  ordinary 
bassoon  to  adapt  his  play^ 
ing  to  this.  The  saddle* 
shape  of  the  key  also 
aervea  to   support  tha 
upper  joints  of  the  finger, 
and  to  throw  the  labour  of  closing  the  hole  mora 
on  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  foream  thaa  OS 
the  weaker  fabric  of  the  hand  itself. 

Although  this  instrument  was  formerly  used 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  first 
Handel  commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  had  gone  completely  out  of  use  until  the 
Haadal  JfvOknl  of  1871.  It  ia  howavar  abas- 
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dtatij  written  far  by  the  great  mastera.  Haydn 

?ives  it  an  import^iit  part  in  the  '  Creation,'  the 
»maa  mu.'-ic,  and  utiicr  of  hia  works.  Mozart 
OMit  in  a  nonet  for  wind  instruments  (already 
mentioned  under  Clabixet),  as  also  does  Spohr 
in  a  cimilar  combination.  BeeUiOTen  employs  it 
lirgdy  in  his  greatest  works.  It  leinfoKM  Uie 
March  in  the  finale  of  the  C  minor  Bymphony, 
ukea  a  leading  part  in  the  cb<Mral  symphony,  and 
intheOnrndMassinD.  It  also  appoan 
.•rcrttire  to  'King  Stephen,'  and  has  obhlig-ato 
pmagm  in  the  finrare-digging  scene  of '  Fidelio ' — 
apropos  to  wlina  see  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
Tiiavefs  Btethoren,  ii.  288.  McndL-lssobn  intro- 
duces it  in  his  overture  '  Tlio  Hebrides,'  in  hia 
iMidisitration  of  ilanderti  Dettingen  Te  Deum, 
n  tfas  Befbmation  symphony,  and  elsewhere, 
fij  sll  cases  it  forms  a  grand  bass  to  the  reed 
band,  completing  the  1 6-foot  octave  with  the  six 
wanting  on  thfee-ifaringed  double 

(W.H.S.] 

DOTJBLE  CHANT,  a  chant  equal  in  length 
to  two  single  chants,  and  covering  two  verses ; 
peolitr  to  ilw  English  church,  and  zu>t  intro- 
ooedtm  after  the  BoBtnmticn.  [OaAV!r,p.338.] 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
•olo  iostruments  and  orchestra,  R^-^h's  for 
two  PiAnuB,   Mozart's  for  Violin  and  Viola 

364):  or  HenddHohii*!  (MS.)  tot 

nano  and  vlnKn. 

DOUBLE  ('f)T^XTEEPOTNT  is  the  accom- 
P*iuiD«nt  of  a  subject  or  melody  by  another 
iBAAy,  to  oootrivM  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
e  iher  below  or  above  the  original  subject.  See 
eiamples  given  under  Counterpoint  (p. 408). 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  the  flat  lowers  a  note 
by  a  semitone,  the  double  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
The  Hi^r,,  for  the  <louble  sharp  is  abbwriated,  but 
4i»at  for  the  double  fiat  remains  simply  bb,  the 
corrective  to  which  is  either  Sjb  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  iastramenta  the  douUe  flat  of  *  note 
i»»  whole  tone  lower :— thus  Abb  =  G:,  Cbb  -  Bb. 
The  French  term  is  double  bimol ;  the  German 
<n*  d^ppd'B,  The  0«riiuuii  aamfodfttim  for 
nolH  ii  £m^,  Afli^,  Dwei^  «to. 
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I>OUBLE  FUGUE,  a  <  >aimon  term  for  • 

fugue  on  two  subjectn,  in  wliich  the  two  start 
together,  as  in  the  following,  by  Sebastian 


w 


«  in  ]>.  Soarlntti'i  haipdohad  fiigtM  in  D 

minor:  or  Banders  organ  tagaa,  quoted  under 
CouvTEBsuarjwx,  p.  409  6.  [G.J 


DOCTBLE  SHARP  raises  a  note  by  two  seraip 
tones,  and  is  denoted  by  a  x  ,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  It  is  singular  tliat  the  h'^'u  should 
be  a  less  complicated  one  than  that  for  thft 
single  sharp.  On  in.strument8  of  fixed  intona- 
tion C  X  =  Dlj,  E  X  =  FJ,  etc.  The  French  call 
it  dotibh  diiae,  and  tho  Germans  doppd  hwu. 
The  G^ermans  call  the  notes  eiiu.jma,  gitif,  etc. 

DOUBLE  STOPUING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  insti-ument  of  that  tribe  two  uoteti 
simultaneooilj.  Such  noteo  are  termed  'double 
stops.*  An  'open  note'  is  pro<liiced  by  merely 
striking  the  string  with  the  bow  without  touching 
it  with  the  flngm  tit  the  left  hand— so  that  the 
string  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  'stopped 
note'  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  i^bratioa 
of  til   string  18  'stopped'  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  'double-stopping' 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  two  *  stopped'  notes  ;  it  U,  however, 
indiscruninately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
wliether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
open  strings.  The  playing  of  double  stops  is  one 
of  the  most  diffionlt  p«rts  of  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  [P.D.] 

TON6UEING,  %  method  of  artien* 

lation  applicable  to  the  flute,  the  comet  h  pistons, 
and  some  other  brass  instruments.  Tho  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  clarinet,  are  susceptible  only  of 
angle  tongtu-ing,  which  signifies  the  starting  of 
the  reed-vibrations  by  a  wbarp  touch  fr()t!i  tlie  tip 
of  the  tongue  amuiar  to  the  percusiiion  action  in 
hannonttuma.  It  requires  long  pnwtSoe  to  give 
the  necessary  rapidity  to  tho  tongiie  muscles 
coK)perating  for  this  end.  bingle  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  suooeosion  of  the 
liuguid  letter  T,  :ia  in  the  word  *  rat-tiit-tat.* 
Double  tongueingaims  at  alternating  the  linguo* 
dental  expkwive TP  with  anoyier  aquotdve  eonst^ 
nant  produced  difTerently,  such  as  the  linguo- 
paUtais  i)  or  thus  relieving  the  muscles  by 
alternate  instead  of  repeated  aatton.  Tlie  intra* 
duction  of  the  mouthpiece  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  itself  prevents  such  an  alternation  in 
the  three  instruments  above  named,  but  it  ia 
possible  in  the  flute  and  comet.  Any  inter- 
mediate vowel  sound  may  be  employed.  The 
wordii  commonly  recommended  for  double-tongue- 
ing  are  'tucker'  or  'ticker,'  THple  tongueing 
is  also  pos.'iible ;  and  even  four  blows  of  the 
ton^e  against  Uie  teeth  and  palate  have  been 
adueved  and  termed  quadruple  tongueing.  In- 
deed the  system  may  be  farther  extended  by 
employing  words  such  as  '  Tikatakatalia',  in 
wWch  dMital  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
ciously aiti  riuitod. 

The  obstruction  to  the  wind-current  is  not  so 
complete  in  double  m  fn  lAogle  tongueing,  nor  ie 
the  mechanical  starting  of  the  reed  present  in  tlM 
latter.  But  it  is  notwithstanding  oajMible  of  pro* 
ducing  a  good  staccato  etloct.  [W.  H.  8.] 

DOUBLES  (Fr.).  The  old  name  for  'Varia. 
tions,'  especially  in  harpsichord  mui<ic.  The 
douUee  ooonsted  of  mere  smbeUiahmenta  of  the 
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oripiial  melody,  and  were  never  accompanied 
Ity  any  change  in  the  harmonies.  Examples  are 
numerous  in  the  wcffks  of  the  older  masters. 
Handlers  variations  on  the  so-called  'Harmo* 
iiiouti  Blacksmith'  are  called  'Double*'  in  the 
old  editions.  In  Ckiuperin's  'Pieces  de  Clavecin,' 
Book  I,  No.  a,  may  be  seen  a  dance  'Les  Ca- 
naries '  followed  by  a  variation  entitled  '  Double 
(les  Canaries,'  and  two  instances  will  also  be 
found  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  the  first  of  which  ' 
contains  a  'Courante  aveo  deux  Doubles'  and 
the  vzth  n  sarabande  with  a  double.  The  term 
is  now  entirely  obsolete.  ( 3)  In  oombinatioD  the 
word  'double  is  used  to  indicate  the  octave  be- 
low; thus  the  'double-bass'  plays  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello;  a 
'double'  stop  on  die  or^n  is  a  stop  of  the 
pitch  known  as  i6-feet  pitch  (see  Obgan),  an 
octave  below  the  '  unison '  etofw.  (3)  The  notes 
in  the  base  octave  from 


=1^ 

are  often  ppoken  of  by  onran-builders  ss  double 
(i,  double  i",  etc.  (4)  The  word  ia  applies!  to 
nngets  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work, 
so  as  to  repleoe  the  x^gular  perfonner  in  rasa 

of  need.  [E.  P.] 

DOUBLES.  The  name  given  by  change 
ringers  to  chaii^^es  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  ttvo  pairs  of  belle  chwige  places  in  eai-h 
suoceatdve  change.  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

DOWLAND,  JoBir,  Moe.  Bao.,  was  bom  in 

Westminster  in  1563.  In  1584  he  visited  France 
and  Germany,  and,  after  ramaining  some  months 
in  the  Utter  ootmiry,  cnned  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  England  he,  in  1588,  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
waa  tabi^e<]iiently  a^failtted  to  the  aame  d^rree  at 
Cambridge.  In  1592  he  was  one  of  the  musi- 
cians engaged  in  hannoniiing  the  Psalm  Tunes 
in  fhur  parts,  whieh  w«i«  ptuilished  by  Thomas 
Este  in  that  year.  In  1597  he  published  'The 
First  Booke  of  Songee  or  Ajroe  of  foure  parts 
with  Tabletnra  fat  Q»  Lute.  80  made  that  all 
the  parties  together,  or  either  of  them  severally 
may  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orj^herian,  or  Viol  de 
gnmW  This  work  becnmie  so  popular  that  four 
subs«e(juent  editions  appeared  in  1600,  1603, 
1608,  and  1613.  It  was  printed  in  score  for  the 
Mniical  An^qtutrieii  Sodety,  in  1 844.  Dowknd, 
soon  after  its  publication,  entered  the  service  of 
Christian  IV,  King  of  Denmark,  as  lutenist, 
and  whilst  resident  in  that  country  he  published 
(in  London),  in  1600,  'The  Second  Booke  of 
Bonses  or  A^res  of  a,  4,  and  5  parts,  with 
Tabletnre  for  tiie  Lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the 
Violl  de  Gamba  .  .  .  Also  an  Excelent  lesson 
for  the  Lute  and  Base  Viol,  called  Dowland's 
•dew*  [for  Harter  OUuer  Cromwell].  In  1603, 
K'ing  still  in  Denmark,  he  published  (also  in 
London)  '  The  Third  and  last  Booke  of  Sponges 
or  Ajres.  Kewl^  composed  to  dug  to  the  Lute, 
OzplMiion,  or  Yuls»  md  «  dwlcigiw  tot  »  bMO 


and  meane  Lute,  with  fiue  voyces  to  sing  thereto.* 
In  1605  he  came  to  Englaud,  and  published 

•  Lachrymce,  or,  Seven  Teares,  figured  in  seaTsu 
passionate  Pavans,  etc.,  set  forth  for  tlie  Ltite, 
Viols,  or  Violins,  in  five  parte.'  'ilie  iirss,  psvaa 
of  these  seven  is  that  so  frequently  alluded  to  bj 
contemporary  dramatists  as  '  Lachr^'mse.'  Dow* 
land  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  which  he 
finally  quitted  in  1609  to  come  back  to  &nd 
remain  in  England.  In  1609  he  published  his 
translation  of  Andreas  Omithoparcus's  treatise 

*  Micrologus.'  In  16 10,  at  the  end  of  a  coUedion 
of  lute  lessons  edited  by  his  son,  Robert,  app^ardl 
some  Observations  on  Lute  playing  by  Dow  land. 
In  161 3  Dowland  published  'A  PUgrime's 
Solace,  wherein  is  contained  Musicall  Harmonie 
of  3,  4,  and  5  parts,  to  be  sung  and  plaid  with 
Lute  and  Viols.*  He  describ^  himself  on  the 
title-page  as  'Lutenist  to  the  Lord  Waldeu.* 
In  1035  he  was  one  of  the  six  lutenists  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  Dowland  died  early  in 
1636.  His  skill  as  a  lutenist  is  celebrat«^  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere's  'Passionate 
Pilgrim,*  printed  in  1599^  which  sonnet  had 
g^mvd^  been  printed  in  »  work  bjr  fiichard 

'  If  mndo  Mid  sweet  poetry  agrees 
As  they  must  noMk  tlw  sieter  and  the 

brother. 


Dowland  to  thoo  is  dtmt,  irtKNM  hutnaif 

touch 

Upon  the  Inte  doCh  iwrleh  hmaaii  eenso; 

Spenser  to  me,'  efeo.  [W.  H.H.] 

DOWL  AXT\  BOBEBT,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  lutenist.  In  1610  he  txlited  'A 
Muilcall  lianqvot.  Furnished  with  vazietie 
of  Delirious  Ayres,  CoHected  out  of  the  he^ 
Authors  in  Eugliiih,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  by  Robert  Dowland.*  The  au  those 
referred  to  are  Daniel  Batchelar,  John  iJow- 
land,  Robert  Hales,  Anthony  Holbome,  and 
Richard  Martin.  In  tho  eame  year  lie  also 
edited  'Vurietie  of  Lessons:  viz.  Fauta-«i««. 
Pavins,  GalUards,  Almainos,  Corantoes,  and 
Volts.  Selected  out  of  the  best  appnyred  Ao- 
thors,  as  well  l¥\vr'nd  the  Seas  as  of  our  owne 
Country.  By  lloi>ert  Dowland.  Whereunto  is 
annexed  certaine  Observations  belonging  to  Lute* 
playing^  by  John  Baj>tifto  Resanlo  of  Viconti : 
Ahso  a  short  Treatise  thereunto  apperlayning 
by  John  Dowland,  Batchelor  of  Musiokt."  In 
April.  i^'-^^>,  on  the  death  of  hits  father,  Roltert 
Dowland  wa3  appointed  hia  successor  as  one  of 
the  musicians  to  the  king.  The  time  of  hie 
death  luui  not  be<-n  discovered,  but  he  was  living 
in  1 64 1,  when  lii^  uajne  occurs  as  one  of  th« 
'  MueioiABe  for  the  Wnjtee.'  [W.H.H.} 

DRAESEKE,  Felix,  a  gifled  and  highly  (ml- 
tivated,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  composer  and 
writer  upon  musical  subjects,  diivciple  of  Liszt's  at 
Weimar,  and  ono  of  tiiat  Hin:dl  but  fomidable 
circle  of  young  muBicians,who  are  known  as  'die 
neudeutsche  Schule,'  and  amoi^t  whom  ere 
sudi  names  ss  Hans  too  B61ow,  PetsrOvnelioi^ 
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Carl  Elindwortli  and  Carl  Taut<ig,  was  boipi  in 
1835  at  Coburg.    On  le:iviiig  ^^■eimar,  Driistke 
settled  at  Dresden,  and  subsequently  at  Lau- 
sanne, as  teacher  of  the  piimoforte  and  harmony. 
In  1%^  Von  Billow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a 
luaster  of  the  new  Conservatoire,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Switieriand  foooi  alfeflr  Von  BQIow'b 
■leparture  from  Munich  early  in  1861),  and  is  at 
t  redding  at  Dresden.    Drai^Hike  has  pub< 
ft  nnmbor  of  pianoforte  pieces,  renwrlMble 
for  harmonic  and  rhythmic  subtleties  ;   '  Fan- 
taiieit6cke  in  Walzerfonn,'  op.  3  ;  '  i>eux  values 
^  eonoert,'  op.  4 ;  a  fine  Sonata  in  E  major,  op. 
6 ;  several  pieces  for  piano  and  Tiolonoello ;  aome 
TOCal  oompcjsitions  and  a  symphony.    An  opera, 
far  which  be  him(>eU"  wrutw  the  poem,  is  still  ia 
maaoBcript.   Of  his  literarjr  laboors,  the  elabor- 
ate an;dyftis  of  Liszt's  Poemes  symphoniques  in 
Brendei's  '  Anr^ungen,'  and  the  recent  e&ttay 
on  FMor  Oorneliiuria  *Ih'e  n«ii6  Zeitschria  fiir 
M']!(ik,'  as  ifell  M  *  toMiiM  on  *  Modulation,' 
arv  valuable.  [E.  D,] 

DRAGHi^  Antobio,  capellmeiAter  to  the 
ttwat  al  Vienna,  born  at  Feirars  1635  (not  1643, 
ats  generally  stated).  In  74  he  was  invited  to 
Yienaa  as  Hoflheatcr  Intendant  to  the  Emperor 
lipoid  I>  and  chapel -luajitur  to  the  Empress 
Leoiiore,  aiid  111  S2  took  up  his  abode  there  for 
life.  He  was  a  [^rirt-  1  dramatic  composer,  and 
Hunt  prolific,  as  may  b«  seen  hj  the  list  of  his 
voiki  perfonned  ai  fhe  court  dnriiig  38  years, 
■moanting  to  no  less  than  87  operas,  87  feate 
i^tnXi  and  sffrenades,  and  3  a  oratorios.  (See 
Kocbel'slifeof  Fox.)  Sonwof  libeamTftlopenMi  i 
have  been  several  times  revivr  l  The  scores 
of  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  imperial  library, 
sad  MiM  in  tlie  mreb&vm  of  the  *Gresettlidiaft  der 
Musikfreunde.'  His  librettos,  some  of  them  il- 
luikated,  were  printed  in  the  imperial  press  bv 
fmnwioe,  and  havo  nearly  all  been  presenrod. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  librettos,  which  were  set 
by  other  composers,  Ziani.  Eertali,  nn<\  even  the 
Buiperui  Leopold,  who  composeil  tlie  complete 
Apollo  deluso'  (1669),  and  airs  for  others. 
Various  mistakes  have  been  made  about  the  year 
of  hk  death.  Walther's  I^exicon  speaks  of  him 
w  in  1703*  end  FiUM,  followed  by  most 
ttii>ltni  bii>T^r:ii>her8,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
and  d.ed  there  in  1707;  but  all  doubts  are  set 
r  roit  by  the  register  of  deetiM  in  Vieiina»  from 
which  it  appears  he  dIe<J  there  Jan.  iS,  1 700, 
i^ed  65.  A  son  of  his,  Cablo,  was  courtHScholar 
m  1688^  court-oigeiuat  in  lOijS,  and  died  liay 
h  17«.  [C.F.P.] 

DI116HI,  610VANWI  Baftista,  was  an  Italian 
in«!ij<»tan  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who,  during  his  long 
residence  in  this  country,  so  completely  ad<^tea 
tJie  EngliHh  style  of  composition  that  he  rnuBt 
>h:  regarded  as  in  effect  an  Engliah  composer. 
It  bis  been  eonjeotmed  tiiat  be  wae  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Dra^hi.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is 
feund  in  Fep^s's  Diary,  under  date  of  Feb.  la, 
i(67>  The  duffiai  theve  mentiooe  hftring  hewd 
Ua  (etUid  Bkmskar'a  home)  ris^ibvoi^  en 


act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 
composed  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Killigrew, 
who  had  an  intention  oi'  occasionally  introducing 
such  enterteimnente  at  his  theatre.  Popys  ex- 
presses in  strong  terms  his  admirutii.in  of  the 
compoaition.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
thie  open  wae  ever  praduoe^  Bmgbi  however 
lived  to  wif  n<  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  the  oouunenoement  of  the 
following  oentnry.  He  exedled  as  »  player  on 
the  har])sichor<I,  for  which  instrument  he  com- 
posed and  published  in  England  many  lessons. 
He  was  mosio-master  to  Queen  Anne,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  h«r  elder  sister.  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  he  composed  the  act-tune.s  and  some  other 
instrumentttl  music  for  Shad  well's  opera  'Psyche'; 
the  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
part,  being  composed  by  Matthew  Lock.  On 
the  death  of  liock  in  1677  Dr^^hi  succeeded  him 
as  organist  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  wife  of 
Charle.s  II.  In  16S7,  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  he  composed  music  for  Dzyden*e 
fine  ode  eomnienring  *  iBVom  Baimon jt  from 
heavenly  Hannony.'  In  1706  he  contributed 
part  of  the  music  to  D'Urfej'e  oomio  cnpera. 
*  Wonders  in  the  Sun ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Birds,'  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Many  songs  by  him  are  found  in 
the  colleotions  of  the  period.  [  W.  H.  H.] 

DRAGONEin,  DoMsnoo,  one  of  the  great' 

est  known  players  on  the  double  ba-ss,  bom  at 
Venice  1755.  Asa  boy  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  niiurio^  teacbfag  bimsdf  the  guitar  and 
violin,  which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  his 
own  special  isstnuneat.  On  this  he  quickly 
outstripped  bis  naefcer  Beruii,  and  was  adimitted 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  'Opera  buffa'  at  13.  and 
a  year  later  to  the  '  Opera  seria'  at  San  Bene- 
detto, and  to  all  performances  of  importance. 
In  his  18th  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Clark's,  hitherto  oofTipied  by  hie 
master,  who  himselt  persuaded  iiim  to  accept  it* 
He  had  now  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  ;  he  composed 
sonatae,  oonoertos  and  capriccios  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  fteqnently  played  upon  it  the  violtm* 
cello  part  in  string-ipiartet.s.  At  Vicenrrt  ho 
played  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  while  there 
was  fintonate  enough  to  diaoover  the  marvellout 
double-b.is.s,  with  which  he  never  again  parted, 
although  often  tempted  by  laige  offers  of mooey. 
This  instrument  belonged  totheoonTentof  S.  Pie- 
tro.andwaemaidebyGasparo  di  Sal5,  master  of  the 
Amati .  He  tostf^l  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  S. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstonn 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the  dead  of 
the  ni L'ht.  Meantime  his  fame  had  spread  beyond 
Italy, and  he  was  offered  an  engagemeut  at  thelm- 
peiialOpera  in  St.  Petersbur;;,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
curatorsof. St. Mark's  iimm  diati  lyraisedhissalary. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  obtained  a  year  s  kave 
of  abeenee,  hnving  beoi  penuaded  by  B«ati  and 
Pacchierotti  to  accept  an  invitation  to  T  o  n  don, 
where  he  arrived  in  1 794,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  for  tiie  opera,  and  ibrtheoonoMisatdie 
Khig'B  nieetra.  He  made  hia  fiint  afpeannoa 
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DRAGONETTI. 


DRECHSLER. 


on  the  joth  of  Dec.,  and  gave  »  benefii-oonoert 
on  the  8th  of  Hay.  1795,  when  he  wm  tiiilHiil 
by  Banti,  Viotti,  the  harpist  T.e  Foumeur,  Hai^ 
rington,  Monzani,  Uolmeis,  and  the  brothers  Le- 
ander,  French -horn  players.  The  force  and  ex- 
pression of  his  playing  and  his  power  of  reading 
;it  Mifjht  excitou  univt-niftl  a.-to!\'»^^b;ii'  nt,  and  he 
wa^i  at  once  invited  to  taku  part  in  nil  the  great 
provincial  perforntMloee.  Henceforth  he  became 
the  inseparable  companitm  of  the  vii»1oiK-ellift 
Lindley ;  for  5  a  yean  they  played  at  the  same 
deek  ftt  the  onerm,  the  Antient  Conoefti^  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Provincial  Festivals,  etc.,  and 
their  exeoution  of  Corelli's  sonatas  in  parUcuLur 
waeaatm&iUn^attnMstioii.  Great  was  Bmgo- 
iK'tli'.s  power  of  <>VLTcofinn;r  difficulties,  it  wan  his 
extraordioarv  tone,  and  the  taste,  jii4ginent,  and 
ale^awoflui  perfniDanae,  thki  clianwitsriwd 
iiiwi^  iad  undo  10  indiipeiiiAlib  to  fbtt  oi^ 
obestra. 

Soon  after  Dragonetti's  arrival  in  I/)ndon  he 
met  Hftjdn,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  hi«  way  to  Italy  in  1798  Dragonetti  visited 
the  great  iiiaj<ter  in  Vienua,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  the  score  of  the  'Cwation.'  ju-^t 
completed.  Jn  180S  and  9  he  wns  n^a'm  in 
Vienna*  but  &om  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  bat  the  fiunily  of  Frinoe  Staihember^,  in 
whoso  palat.-i'  he  lived,  and  whoso  wife  <.>ft«"n 
accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
the  aoquMntanoe  of  Beetnoveo,  and  also  thai  of 
Sei-litet  ,  afterwards  conrt-orgauist,  a  sound  mu.si- 
daa,  who  was  t^*^*''"^  the  porter's  children,  and 
wboin  Dragonetti  xw||iierted  to  pot  a  pianoforto 
accompaniment  to  his  concertos.  To  him  he 
played  unasked,  though  he  locked  up  hb  instru- 
ment  because  tlie  Starhembergs  invited  some  of 
the  Bohslity  to  thor  soir^.  His  silence  was 
perhaps  jiartly  oansed  by  hi.s  ftar  of  Napolor-u, 
who  was  tlieu  in  uccupation  of  Vieuua,  aud  who 
wished  to  take  him  by  forco  to  Paris.  With 
Stjchtf  r  he  corresponded  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  bis  will.  In  August  1H45,  when 
90,  he  headed  the  double-basses  (13  in  number) 
at  the  )'  r  'liovon  Festival  at  Ik-nn  :  nnd  Berlioz, 
in  his  '  .Soirves  de  rorchestre,'  writes  that  he 
had  aeldoni  beard  tibo  sohen»  in  tbo  C  mbior 
S%*iiijihuny  played  with  bo  much  vigour  and  finish. 
Thus,  in  his  uLd  afe.  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
great  matter,  of  whoeo  fiiendship  he  was  reminded 
on  his  death«bed.  Shortly  Ix^fore  his  end,  when 
surrounded  by  Count  Pepoli,  Pigott,  Tolbecque, 
and  V.  Novello,  he  received  a  visit  from  Stumpff, 
the  well-known  harp  maker,  who,  as  Dragonetti 
held  out  Ills  great  liand  covered  with  callosities  and 
unnaturally  hpread  from  constant  playing,  said 
idth  emotion, '  This  is  the  hand  which  Beetbcma 
our  trreat  friend,  whose  spirit  now  dwelh  in  purer 
regions,  bade  me  press.  He  died  in  his  own 
boose  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1845,  and 
wa«  buried  on  the  24th  in  tlie  Catholic  chapel  at 
Moortields.  His  works  were  few.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  bo  wrote  for  the  voiee,  out 
three  canzonets  with  Italian  w^inlg,  written  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Yi«uia,  still  exist  in  a  collection 
of 'XXXIT  Gtasonetle  e  EomMiai,' by 


oomposera,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archdoka 
Bodolpb,  Beetboven't  friend  end  pupfl.  Hs 
WM  »  great  collector  of  piotiiMs,  engnris^ 
musical  instruments,  and  music;  and  Uft  to 
the  British  Museum  alone   183  volamet 
scores  of  classical  operas.  lEu  eccentricitits  ««n 
many  ari  !  <'  friou.s.    He  was  an  invetmitt' snuff- 
taker,  ajiu  Iiad  a  perfect  gallery  of  tnuff-boxei. 
Amoi^'  his  treasures  were  found  a  qoantity  of 
ciiriously-ilreH>-t-d  dolls,  with  which  he  u.<*yl  to 
play  like  a  child,  taking  a  selection  ot  th<aa  viii> 
nim  to  the  musioal  fertiTalfl,  eepedally  a  blscl 
one  which  he  call<:d  his  wife.     Hi*  Jtig  C*il'> 
always  accompanied  him  in  the  orchestra.  Tit 
meet  enriooa  thing  nbont  Um  wns  his  speedi,  t 
niixturt-  of  his  nati\ e  Bergamese  dialect  wkLlid 
ITrench,  and  worse  English.   He  was  a  am.  <i 
kindly  terapsr  and  »  warm  friend,  though  is 
money  matters  very  close.    His  picture  as  '  11 
Patriarca  dei  Contraba»si '  was  publiihed  W 
Thierry,  after  a  half  length  taken  in  crayon*  bir 
Salabort,  of  Loudon.   His  predoos  instrumeni, 
his  companion  for  nearly  eiixty  year?,  be 
queathed  to  the  '  Vestry  of  the  Patrurcial 
Chotobof  &MiirirntVenioe.*  [CEP] 

DRECHSLER,  Josef,  a  remaikaUe compoM? 
and  tenrher,  bom  May  26,  t"*^:*,  at  Vlvh"'r" 
Br^  in  ik>iiemia ;  received  his  tirst  instrucQon 
from  hie  fiklher,  ■dboobnaiter  in  bis  natito  flwa 
Afler  various  alteniation><  of  ph^ce  and  punuiv 
he  studied  music  and  law  at  Prsgoe;  in  160; 
foond  hinuwlf  at  yiennl^  but  it  was  not  tiD  i8ie 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  chorus>maeter  tX 
the  Court  Theatre.  This  was  followed  in  i8i>  bj 
a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunct,'  then  hf  aa 
organist's  post ;  in  i  S15  he  opoied  a  music  sdx'^'i 
and  gradually  won  his  way  upwards,  till  in  23  ^ 
was  chief  Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  thsLl»^ 
poldsudt.  On  G&nsbacher*s  death  in  44  he  be- 
came Capellmei-tter  at  S.  Stephen  s,  a  post  wbiei 
he  retained  till  hL*  death,  Feb.  3J,  1852.  Hisia- 
dubtry  during  tliis  chequered  life  was  truly  ev 
traordinary.  He  left  Ix-hind  him  books  of  io- 
struction  for  the  Organ,  Harmony,  Thoiwidi 
Ba«,  and  Ae  art  of  Prelnding,  wHb  n  ne«  ei- 
tion  of  Pleyel's  Clavier-scho<jl ;  i  Mai***,  anJ  » 
Requiem ;  34  smaller  piec»  of  choral  moie ; 
6  Operas ;  35  shorter  dramatio  pleoei  (Sb^ 
Hpielc)  and  pantomimes  ;  3  Cantatas,  and  s  Iw* 
of  Airs,  Sonatas,  Fugues,  (Quartets,  etc  To  «>> 
that  none  of  ^cae  bnTo  sorvived  u  to  ^Mn^ 
nothing  from  tbe  notlvily  end  devation  ef  i^m 
Drechaler.  [^'f 

DRECHSLER,  Kabl,  a  great  violonwJlo 
player,  bom  May  37,  1800,  at  Kauieni,  ia  Sax- 
ony. Entered  the  Court  band  at  Deosan.  in 
and  in  34  put  hiin.self  under  Dotzaucr  »t  Prw- 
den.  In  36  he  received  a  permanent  appoiiiUxfli 
as  leader  of  the  band  at  Desaaa.  Before  then  be 
had  viaited  Engl  nnd,  and  played  with  mock 
success.  Me  shone  equally  in  qoart^  <ol*^ 
and  tbe  orebeetrn,  wftii  a  iidl  tone,  good 
tonation,  and  e.xcellent  t  i-tc  Drc-clisltr  •«■*• 
the  master  of  CoMmann,  Grutzmacher,  '^^^ 
liindnor.  (PO 
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DBEHER. 

DREHER.  A  name  given  in  Audtria  and 
fiavaria  to  a  daoce  very  similar  to  the  Landler. 
The  name,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  dance,  is 
derived  fvom  the  verb  drehen,  to  twirl.  Suites  of 
I'rehere  are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  dance, 
music,  aud  name  are  now  alike  obsolete.  [E.P.] 

DREYSCHOCK,  Alexaudkr,  bom  Oct.  15, 
i8f8,a«  ZMk  in  Bohmam,  died  April  i,  1869. 
St  Venice  ;  a  [lianist  of  great  executive  attain- 
uent,  and  a  well  -  trained  muaiciaa  to  boot. 
J.  B.  Gmnsr,  who  in  his  old  days  heard  him  at 
VsLna,  exclaimed  :  '  The  man  has  no  left  hand  I 
here  are  two  rigfU  hands ! '  Dreyschock  was  the 
hero  of  octaves,  sixths,  and  thinls,  hiM  execution 
the  Hon  plug  ultra  of  mechanical  training.  He 
plsved  his  nv.-T\  piV-of-;  principally,  though  his 
repertoire  iucludud  umuv  classical  works,  which 
latter  he  gave  with  faomess  prension,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  es.s<  ntia11y  prosaic.  In  very 
early  youth,  already  a  brilliant  performer,  he 
beoune  the  pupil  of  Tomaeehek  »t  Prague. 
He  began  his  travels  in  i^^S,  and  continued 
tbem  with  little  interruption  for  iwen^  years. 
Up  to  1848,  fiom  wUbh  ymr  the  golden  time 
farhiDemnt  N-irtuosi  began  to  docline,  Dreyschock 
gitlwred  applause,  reputation,  orders,  decora- 
tiooa,  and  money  in  plenty,  from  one  end  of 
haope  to  the  other.  In  1863  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  St.  Petersburg,  aud  was  at  the 
tsme  time  chosen  director  of  the  Imperial 
reliool  for  theatrical  music,  and  appointed  court 
pianist;  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  68,  where  in  69  he  died.  The  body 
buried  at  Prague  in  accordance  with  thf 
tletires  of  his  fiamily.  Dreyschock's  publications 
ftr  Ua  hiBtraiiMni  hftve  noi  met  with  much 
>jf  f-ss.  They  are  'salon  music'  of  a  correct 
bat  odd  and  sterile  sort.  He  also  brought  forth 
e  MNnta,  »  rondo  with  otoheatm,  »  string- 
<\nxnci  ami  an  overture  for  orchestra,  all  still 
^"jm,  spite  of  their  aolid  and  reqwetable  musical 
isrentage. 

BROGHIERINA.    See  Chimenti. 

DRONE.  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  whidi  eadi  emit  only  a 
single  tone ;  usuaUy  two  octaves  of  the  key-note 
h,  sod  the  fifth  A.  They  are  distinguished  from 
thiCHAUKTSR,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
aadodious  succession  of  notes.  [See  Bagpipe.] 
^  The  term  has  hence  been  transferred  to  con- 
tinuous bass  in  a  composition,  usuaUy  of  a  pastoral 
kind,  u  in  thtt  •BiilMi'flMlodid*  to  Sttubwt'a 


Oar. 


DRUM. 


or  the  Danne  des  Joivaa  in  the  ballet  of  Gomiodra 
'BmnedeSaba' : — 


the  'Leyermaim'  in  Schubert*  ' Winterreiae,' 


See  also  the  *  llirtongesang'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Finale  to  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
many  other  plaoea.  X^.  H.a] 

DBOUET,  Loun  FsAirfon  Phtlippk,  one  of 

the  most  eminent  of  flute-players,  born  at  Ani- 
sterdam  1792.  At  seven  years  old  he  played  at 
the  Oonaerratolre  and  tlm  Opem-honae,  ^lia. 
From  1807-10  he  was  teacher  to  King  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  chums  to  have  put  'Partant  pour 
la  Syria  Into  riiape  for  Queen  Hortense.  H!a 
serious  study  of  the  flute  began  in  1S07,  after  an 
extraordinary  success  which  he  o^-hievcd  at  a 
concert  of  Rode's  in  Amsterdam.  In  1 8 1 1  he  was 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Napoleon  I,  a  poet  which 
he  retainer!  after  the  Restoration.  He  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Fhilhannonic  March  25,  i8l6, 
and  this  was  probably  the  conunenoement  of  n 
lengthened  tour,  during  which  ho  residcrl  for 
some  time  at  Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played 
again  at  the  PUlhainionio  May  I7«  1830.  From 
1836  to  54  he  was  Court-Ca])ellmeiHter  at  Coburg, 
after  which  he  visited  America.  Since  his  return 
thenoe  he  baa  lired  at  Goth*  and  Aanklbrt. 
Drouet  was  eminently  a  fluto  jilavLr,  notranaifc* 
aV>le  for  tone,  but  with  extraordinary  skill  in 
rapid  passages  and  in  double  tongueing.  He  left 
some  150  works  of  all  kinds,  admirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  player^ 
but  of  little  account  as  music.    He  died  1873. 

DRUM.  Some  instrumrat  of  this  kind  haa 
been  known  in  almost  every  age  and  OOUttlry, 

except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  iutnxluced  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  from  tibe  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
enihenwara,  and  nmj  be  of  three  diffBient 
kinds  : — • 

1.  A  sin^e  skin  on  a  ixame  or  vessel  open  at 
boMom,  as  the  TMnbonrinab  Egyptian  Dramwelati 

2.  A  biuL^Ie  skin  on  %  olosea  Teassl,  as  the 

Kettledrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  nt  eadi  end  of  %  eyllndo*, 

as  the  Side- drum,  etc. 

I.  The  first  sort  is  represented  by  the  modem 

tambourine,  and  its  varieties  will  be  described 

under  that  head.  [TambodbHTB.] 

3.  The  second  kind  is  represented  by  tho 

modem  Kkttledrdm — the  only  really  artistically 
I  musioal  instmment  of  this  ir'nt"    It  consints  of 

n  metallic  kettle  or  shell,  more  or  lesn  hemispheri- 
'  eal,  and  a  head  of  vellum  which,  being  first 
I  wetted,  Is  lapped  over  an  Iron  rli^f  fitting  dosdy 

outside  the  kettle.  Screws  working  on  this  ring 
I  serve  to  tighten  or  slacken  the  hmd,  and  thus 
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DRUM. 


to  tune  the  iuBtniment  to  luiy  note  withiu  its 
oompM*.    The  diell  is  gmmikj  mad»  of  Imif 


DRXTM. 

Symphony '  tliree  drums  are  required  all  at  oooe 
m  tM  IbUimiiig  pwMge : 


in  Fr^ce  and  of  ooppar  ia  Bnghad.    In  the 

cavalry  two  drumB  are  \is»  »l,  one  on  each  auU-  of 
the  hortMi's  neck.  Two  uro  likt-wine  re<iuire«l  iu 
orchestraa.  The  Imiger  of  the  two  drums  should 
be  able  to  go  down  to  F,  ami  thu  sniallur  to  the  ! 
F  above  (a),  giWng  a  range  of  an  octave  to  the 
two.  Each  drum  should  have  a  compass  of  a 
Hfth,  \'i7..  V  to  C  for  the  Iwger  (6).  and  Bb  to  F 

for  the  smaller  (c). 

In  the  k<  V  <)f  F,  the  tonic  and  dominant  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways  (rl^,  and  likewise  in  Bb 
(e),  but  iu  all  other  keys  iu  only  oue  way. 


Thus  in  Ff ,  G,  Ab,  Mid  A«  the  Hmtnin^ni  oiugL  be 

above  the  tonic. 


whUe  in  Bt|,  C,  C'S,  D,  Bb,  and  E»  the  domiiuaii 

mmt  be  III  loir  till'  tunic, 


Drums  are  geueruUy  tuned  to  tonic  and  domi- 
neat;  bat  medenicompooen have lbiiiid<mt that 

tiny  may  advantaLTeouMly  stand  in  a  different 
relation  to  each  other.  Thus  Beethoven,  in  his 
Sth  and  9th  Syiiiphoiiiea»  has  them  oooarionally 
ill  fK-tavcH  (/\  and  MendelnKohn,  in  his  Rondo 
Bhllante,  most  iugeniouHly  puts  them  in  D  and 
S  (9) ;  thereby  making  them  avaihible  In  the 

</)  (s) 


m 


And  in  '  RoIkH  le  l)iable'  (No.  17  of  the  ecore) 
Meyerbeer  ut>eh  three  drums,  C,  G,  and  D. 

Another  innovation  ii*  due  to  Beethovt-n, 
namely,  striking  both  drums  at  once.  This  oc- 
ean in  hie  9th  Symphony,  whera^  in  the  dsv 

movement,  the  kettledrums  have  ^-^^^^^ 

Gouncxl  has  a  similar  chonl  in  the  ballet  music 
of  '  La  Keine  de  6aba.'  But  Berlioo,  in  hi* 
<  Requiem,'  beridaa  fif^  faraaa  inatranents,  \m 
eight  paira  of  ketUedrunia,  plave<l  by  ti  n  '!r  1 
meniy  two  of  the  pain  having  two  drumuien 
eadk    The  dnnn  parte  have  theie 


most  of  the  notee  being  doubled. 

Besides  their  obvious  use  in  forte  passages,  the 
dnuDH  are  amiable  of  beautiful  piano  effecu. 
Observe  a  paamge  several  times  repeated  in 
Mozart's  overtare  to  *  Die  Zanberfote,*  beginaii; 
at  the  4l8t  bar  from  the  end  :  also  the  myitericw 
effect  of  the  13th  bar  in  the  intrudodioa  to 
Beethoven's  'Moont  of  OUtss*;  that  of  the 
:ifrain!*t  a  trcmulo  of  the  strings  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Weber's  oveKore  to  '  Der  Freisdiutx, 


OB  the 


VP 


keys  of  B  minor  and  D  major,  as  notes  of  the 

common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 
both  keys.  By  this  contrivance  the  performer 
has  not  to  change  the  key  of  his  instruments  all 
through  tlie  rondo — an  opemtion  requiring,  as 
we  shall  see,  conKiderable  time.  lierlioz  says 
that  it  took  seventy  years  to  discover  that  it 
was  possible  to  Iiave  three  kettlednuns  in  an 
orchextra.  But  Auber's  overture  to  *  Miinaniello' 
cannot  be  f»layed  properly  with  less,  as  it  requires 
the  notes  (I,  I),  and  A ;  and  there  is  not  time  to 
change  the  G  drum  into  A.  In  tjpohr's 'Histotical 


Str.  jg: 

andof  asins^ 

return  of  the  subject  in  the  middle  movement. 

When  musicians  talk  of  'drums'  they  meaB 
kettledrmns,  iu  contradistinction  to  the  idde  drua 
or  bass  drmn,  of  which  hereafter.  The  two  latter 
can  only  mark  tli.  rhythn^  not  being  nuBcal 
notes;  but  kettledrums  give  murical  rounds  m 
definitely  as  the  double  bass,  and  can  only  1« 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  played  bv 
the  other  instruments.  C'omposers  have  usuillj 
treated  them  thus ;  but  Beethoven  was  probaUj 
the  first  to  see  that  they  might  also  be  treute! 
as  tolo  instnmients.  Thus  in  the  .\n(hinte  ot 
his  SjTnphony  No.  1  the  drum  re{>eats  this  hsr 

several  times  as  a  ba.-->  t-  > 

melody  in  the  violins  and  flutes.  In  bymphoDV 
No.  4  it  takes  its  turn  with  othar  ' 

in  ptayhlg  thi:«  ]>a.'v{(agc — 

i-S 


In  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  s<henui 
the  finale  of  the  5th  .Symphony,  the  soft  pultotions 
of  the  drum  give  tlie  only  'signs  of  life  in  the 
deep  prevailing  gloom*  Of  the  drums  in  octaree 
in  Ik'etho\  en's  8th  and  9th  Symphonies,  we  haw 
already  spoken.  And  in  reviewing  his  ViJin 
Conoerto^  whioh  begins  with  fimr  beats  tbs 
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drum,  liienJly  Moh,  an  Engiiith  critic  observes 
tluit  *initQ  BeethovMiV  tima  tlw  drum  hftd,  with 

tare  exceptions,  been  used  as  a  mere  means  of 
|inxluciag  uuiMi— uf  mcreA^ug  the  din,  uf  the 
Jortet;  but  Beethoven,  with  that  feeling  of  affeo* 
litiu  wliich  he  Lad  for  the  humblest  member  of 
the  orchestra,  has  here  raised  it  io  the  rauk  uf 
•  solo  inrtnimait* 

Th  late  Mr.  Hogarth  says  that  'to  play  it 
well  ia  no  eauty  ui^tter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
drum  may  determine  the  dbaiwiter  of  »  whole 
luovement ;  and  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
iiiisiiation,  or  misapprehwsion  of  the  requisite 
{kgnt  of  force,  may  ruin  the  design  of  the 
ooiuposer.' 

fniere  are  manv  sorts  of  sticks.  The  best  are 
ef  whaleboine  with  a  small  wooden  button  ftt  the 

itid,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  vi  ry  finr-  sjwnge. 
With  these  every  effect  luud  or  s<nt,  cau  be 
pradneadL  A  BtnaU  knob,  not  exceeding  i  ^  inch 
in  diameter,  entirely  made  of  frit  r  n  a  flexible 
iitick,  answers  very  well.  India-nibber  discs  are 
not  so  good.  Worst  of  all  are  large  clumsy  knobs 
<.f  tork,  covered  with  leather,  tlsey  ob»cur<;  the 
dear  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  bo  dlH'erent  Irom 
tiM  tone  of  n  baae  drum. 

Verj'  br^e  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  & 
good  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
tnaqierent  akina  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
opaque  white  ones.  The  right  j  lace  to  strike  a 
kettle-drum  is  at  about  one-tourth  of  its  diameter. 
A  f«l{  it  traittam  ia  aflbar  of  the  ftUowiiig  wagri^ 
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ud  is  performed  by  altaraala  single  strokes  of 
the  stit-kt*.  We  fsiiall  see  presently  that  the  side- 
iimm  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  ditfereut  manner. 

Drum  parts  were  formerly  always  written,  like 
ham  and  tninuvet  parts,  in  the  key  of  C,  with  an 
iudicauun  at  liie  begiuidiig  m  to  now  they  were 
to  be  tuned,  as  'Timp.  Ill  Bb,  Bt>,'  or  'Timp. 
in  G,  D,'  etc. ;  bat  it  ia  now  uaoaL  to  wiite  the 
real  uuioii. 

To  tune  drums  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a 
key  lukA  to  be  ap()lied  successively  to  each  of  the 
MversJ  screws  tnat  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
liead.  In  French -made  drums  there  is  a  fixed 
T-*haf>ed  key  btiwl  to  ea^  b  screw.  But  even  then 
it  takes  some  time  to  eilcct  a  change,  wlieuce 
wvenl  attempts  have  been  made  to  enable  the 
jierfonner  to  tune  each  drum  by  a  hingle  laoli.m 
instead  of  turning  eeven  or  eight  In 
Potter's  system,  the  hea<]  is  acted  on  by  several 
iron  bars  following  the  ext<.rrial  curviiture  of  the 
•jbdl,  and  converging  under  it ;  and  they  are  all 
<it&irn  simultaneously  by  a  screw  turned  by  the 
foot  of  the  performer*  or  by  ^^rr^wg  the  whole 
drum  bodily  round. 

Cornelius  Ward  took  out  a  patent  in  1S37  for  the 
sune  object.  The  hca*l  is  drawn  by  an  endless 
cord  passing  over  puUeya  from  the  outside  to  the 
iaidde  of  the  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nutis 
bari]^  «aeh  two  poUm.  Thau  nata  apimafib 


and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal  screw,  neariy  as  long  as  the  diameter  <^ 
the  drum,  thf  bnntile  of  which  oomes  just  outside 
the  shdl,  and  it>  turned  by  the  performer  whenever 
he  requires  to  tnne  the  drnm.  A  spring  indicator 
hhowe  the  degrt'c  rvf  ti  rr^inn  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
sequently the  note  which  the  drum  will  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tone  hJa  IhitninMnt  by 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  Gautrot,  of  Paris,  has 
another  plan,  viz.  a  brass  hoop  fitting  closely  in- 
side the  iheD,  and  prettdng  against  the  head.  A 
handle^  working  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  raises 
or  lowers  this  hoop,  and  so  tunea  the  drum  by 
alteringthepressureagaiaat  the  head.  Einbigler, 
of  Frankfort  on  tlitMnin,  iiink's  dnmiH  with  a 
similAr  internal  hoop,  but  worked  by  a  diiiereut 
meehaniam ;  they  are  nied  in  the  theatre  of  that 
town. 

There  will  always  be  some  objection  to  these 
schemes  from  the  fiwi  of  the  head  being  an  ani* 

m:d  memlmne,  and  conKeqtiently  not  perfectly 
houiugeueoui!i,  but  requiring  a  UtUe  more  or  Iom 
tension  in  some  part  of  its  ciroomferenoe^  on]flM» 
as  in  Einbiglcr'b  drums,  there  are  «(mall  screws 
with  fly  nuth  ail  round  the  upper  hoop,  for  the 
purpose  of  conreetaig  any  hwal  inequality  of 
tension.  Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  inequality  from  ex- 
tending thdbr  eiperbnents  on  the  vibratioa  of 
utembmnes.  Even  Chladni  doe«  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far.  Wa  must  therefore  be 
oontent  with  aome  empirical  formula  for  deter* 
mining  the  proportion  which  two  drums  should 
bear  to  each  other,  so  tlmt  the  oompass  of  the 
larger  bhould  be  a  foui-th  above  that  of  the 
smaller.  We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  two  drums  bhould  bu  res]>ectively 


Now  the  numbera  of  the  vibra* 


lions  due  to  these  two  notes  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  four.  Ajtsuming  that  the 
surface*,  or  the  squares  of  thediam^en^  of  the 

membranes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num« 
ber  of  vibrations  they  give,  the  tension  being 
equid  (whidi  ia  true  of  metal  platea  of  equ^ 

thickness  u  and  calling  the  larger  diameter  />and 
the  smaller  d,  we  should  have  this  proportion 

D*  :  d* : :  4  :  z,  whence  D  :d::  2  :  V  3,  or  aa 
3  :  1733,  or  very  nearly  as  30  :  36.  Practically 
this  is  found  to  be  a  Yeiy  suitable  proportion, 
the  drums  at  the  FreMh  Opera  behog  29  and  35^ 
inches  diameter,  and  those  lately  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  38  and  34  j.  No  drum  abonld  oxooed  09 
inches  or  thcreabouta. 

Kettle-drums  in  German  are  called  Paulen  ;  in 
Italian,  timpani ;  in  Spanish,  atalndei ;  in  French, 
timbaUt :  the  two  latter  evidently  from  the  Arabio 
tabl  and  tlie  IV-ndan  taiiUtal.  There  are  two 
very  complete  Altlhodt  for  the  kettledrtuua,  va, 
'  Metodo  teorico  pratico  per  Timpani,'  by  P.  Pie* 
ranzovini,  published  at  Milan  by  Uicordi :  and  a 
*  Methode  complete  etraisonn^  de  Timbalen.'  by 
Geo.  Kastner,  publiahed  in  Paris  by  Brandua 
^late  Schlesinger). 

2.  She  third  kindci  drvn  consists  of  a  wooden 

Hh 
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Tho  skins  are  Iwped  round  a  small  h(xip,  a  krger 
hoop  pressing  tnis  down.  The  two  liu-ge  hoops 
are  connected  by  an  endlM  cord,  passing  zigULg 
from  hoop  to  hoop.  This  cord  is  tightened  by 
means  of  leather  braces  a,  b,  b.  It  is  slackest 
trfien  they  are  all     at  a,  and  tightok  iHmi  m 


In  the  MBtra  of  tlw  upper  iMsd  hf  two  Mda  of 

hard  wood,  cndini^  in  a  small  elongated  knob. 
Across  the  lower  head  aevaral  cords  of  catgut, 
called  tmtm,  are  streiohad,  wUeh  rattle  agatast 

it  at  every  Ktroko.  Tlie  roll  (nick  name<i  'daddy- 
mammy')  is  made  by  alternately  striking  two 
blows  whh  tbe  left  hand  and  two  wHh  tha  right, 
very  regularly  and  rapidly,  bo  as  to  produce  one 
continuous  tremolo,  it  is  not  easy  to  do,  and 
mut  be  teamed  at  an  early  age. 

SoBae  nidK-drums  are  made  much  flatter,  and 
in  4gfatened  by  rods  and  screws  instead  of  cards. 

In  orchestras  the  ride-dmm  is  flrequently  used 
(and  abused)  by  mmlem  cdmposera.  But  in  the 
overtures  to '  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  '  Fra  Diavolo,' 
the  sabjeds  of  both  befog  of  a  semi-mflitary 
nature,  the  effect  is  characteristic  and  good. 

Sidflhdrums  are  used  in  the  army  for  keeping 
time  in  mareWng  and  fbr  various  calk,  both  in 
bameks  and  in  action.  In  action,  however, 
bugle-calls  are  now  usually  substituted : — 


The  Drummers'  Call. 


•  tr  

The  S.  r^'.  n 

nfs'  and  Corporals*  Call. 

  Kepeated  3  times. 

PIriqg. 

g  Iq'Pl  1  ,j  

OcMDineiioe 

^^^^ 

Cease  Finn, 

TP 

Ibe  afcovte  are  examplea  of  droB  eiHi  wA 

in  the  British  anny  ;  the  next  is  '  La  Retnute,' 
beaten  eveiy  eveniog  in  JiYeDoh  ganistn  towas. 

•Ii  ill  -iTTtr'-i 

Hie  effect  of  this  is  very  good  when,  as  nur 
be  heard  in  Paris,  it  is  beaten  by  twen^-«ight 
drummers.  For  Berlios  has  well  oboerred  thst  a 
sound,  insignificant  when  heard  singly,  such  si 
the  clink  of  one  or  two  muskets  at  'sbaafcfar 
arms*  or  the  thud  as  the  butt-end  comes  to  tks 
ground  at  'ground  amis,'  becomes  brilliant  s&d 

attractive  if  per£onned  bj  *  *w  1 

simultaneously. 

The  Tenor-drum  la  einiilar  le  the  side^ruin, 
only  larger,  and  baa  no  snares.  It  serves  for 
rolls  in  military  bands  instead  of  kettle-drtuoi. 

The  French  Tambourin  ia  simflar  to  the  Isst. 
but  veeyaaimraiid  kng.  It  is  used  in  Ptowm 
ftr  danee-mnrie.  Tbe  perfbnner  holds  it  ia  Us 
same  hand  as  his  flageolet  (which  has  only  three 
holes)  and  beats  it  with  a  stick  held  in  th«  other 
hand.  Aubor  has  used  the  tambourin  in  tts 
overture  to  '  Le  Philtre.' 

The  Bass-drum  (Fr.  Grotu  Caitte,  ItaL  Gra* 
Caua  or  Gran  Tamburo)  has  also  two  heads,  sad 
is  pUyed  with  one  stick  ending  in  a  soft  rooad 
knob.  It  must  be  struck  in  the  centre  of  ooe  of 
the  heads.  It  used  to  be  called  the  long-drum,  and 
was  formerly  (in  England  at  least)  made  long  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter.  But  now  the  dismebc 
IB  increased  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  leesenel 
Tlie  heads  are  tightone*!  by  cords  and  bnoes  like 
the  side-dram  first  described,  or  by  rods  aadsoMnr 
or  on  ConwUus  Ward's  principle  as  desoifted  fbr 
ketUe-dnuns.  It  is  used  in  military  bands  snd 
orcheeteas.  There  is  another  sort  of  bsss-drea 
called  a  Gong  drum,  from  its  form,  which  is  unflff 
to  a  gong  or  to  a  gigantic  tambourine.  It  it  very 
convenient  in  orcnestras  where  space  is  scsne; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  bass^bnBie 
quality  of  tone.  These  instruments  do  not  require 
tuning,  as  their  sound  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to 
suit  any  key  or  any  chord.   [See  Tam-tam.] 

Cymoals  generally  play  the  same  part  u  ^ 
bass  drum;  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  fii^ 
AU^ro  of  the  overtore  to  'Guillaome  NL 
the  Itass-^im  part  fa  mhm  fiatH  (without  tbe 
cymbals).  [V.deP] 

DBUfiY  LANE,  opened  in  1696  under  tbe 
name  of  the  Theatre  Royal  ia  Drozy  Les0> 
materially  alten  d  and  tnlart;ed  in  1 761 
^7^ii  pulled  down  in  the  nuimner  of  1791: 
the  new  theatre  opened  (for  plays)  April  ii* 
1 794 ;  burned  Feb.  24, 1809 ;  rebuUt  and  open«l 
Oct.  lo«  *i8ia.  Among  the  eminent  cooposets 
wbo  b»v«  beau  oottneoled  with^  tbaataeauti 
ia  the  fint  plaoe^  be  mentaoned  Dr.  An»k  *^ 
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from  Um  jear  1738,  when  he  wrote  tlie  moaio  to 
Miftan's  'Comiu,'  TrntU  ahortly  beftra  bb  AmOt 

in  1778,  piToduoeii  a  large  number  of  openB  ami 
oparettM.  In  1806  one  of  Sir  Heniy  fiiabop't 
nil  works,  a  pantomime-lMtlM  etllfld  *€3mia- 
taciis,'  was  brought  out  at  IVury  Lane.  But 
Biilioji^  after  the  bozni^g  of  the  theatre  in  1809, 
aoeepled  aa  engageoMBt  al  Oorent  Garden,  where 
most  of  his  operas  and  mu«ical  dramas  were  per- 
Ibnaed.  Meanwhile  lioce^  opevM  aa  anranurod 
«r  Hmrmi^&A  ftr  ^  VnglMi  stage  by  Mr.  Ko- 
phino  Lacy,  Mr.  Tom  Cooke,  and  othere,  wero 
from  time  to  time  performed  ai  Dnaj  L*ne ; 
whS  bi  1833,  nnd«r  tha  direeiion  of  Hr.  Alfred 
]  :nn,  some  Knglish  versions  of  Italian  operas 
woe  prodooed  with  the  world-zeoowned  poima 
dowBa,  Marietta  MaUbraa,  In  tba  prlwnpal  parts. 
Brury  Lane  was  the  la»t  theatre  at  which  oho 
MUtt.  [Mai.ibbam.]  a  few  years  later  Mr.  Bunn 
anoB  a  praisaworfhy  bat  not  pennaaently  sue- 
cysnful  attc-tiipt  to  establish  English  opera  at  this 
theatre.  During  this  period  Baife's  '  Boheouan 
Giii'  'Bsnghter  of  8t  Mark/  *EiidiaikmBi,' 
'Bondman,'  etc. ;  Wallace's  'Maritana'  and  'Ma- 
tiUa  of  Hungary/  Benedict's  '  Oruaadwa '  and 
'Bddsa  of  Ymm,*  w«re  brought  out  at  Dktnry 
Line,  for  which  theatre  they  hod  all  l>ocn  Bj*e- 
otaUj  wrttten.  When  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
bimt  down  (Dee.  6,  1867).  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
IVury  Ijine  for  a  series  of  gumn  1  t  sras, us.  In 
1869  the  perlbcmanoee  took  place  under  the 
nsiHgemeBt  of  Mr.  George  Wood  (of  the  ftnn 
of  Cramer,  WokI,  and  Co  ,  \s  hr>  among  ■  !1h  r  iir  .v 
works  pcoduoed  Warner's  '  i;Tying  Dutckm&u' 
^Ihe  net  of  ITeiT  a^iier'a  openw  psffanned 
In  England.  Until  1^77  'Her  Majesty's  Ojiera,' 
nn  the  oitabUalunent  transferred  from  Her  Ma> 

Eft  Hieatre  was  called,  remaiiied  at  Dmry 
e.  In  1H77,  however,  Mr.  Mnjlison  rr- 
torood  to  the  Uaiymariut;  and  his  oompany  now 
pactem  «t  tht  l^mtf  nbdll  m  tha  rite  of 
'fltttfqvtyV  [H.&E.3 

DUBOURG,  Geobgh,  -mndBon  of  Malthi  w 
Bobooig,  bom  1799,  is  author  of  a  histoxy  of  Uio 
vMm  uid  the  moat  eeilefafalad  parfjonnan  on  it, 

ori^iially  published  in  1836,  •»!  which  in  1 878 
reached 'a  fifih  edition.  [W.H.H.] 

DUBOUBG,  Mattbkw,  an  eminent  English 
iMfaibt,  pupil  of  Gemhitaiii,  bem  fai  London 

K^"^-  It  ia  rep')r*ed  tlint  hn  fir»t  appeared  as 
s  buy  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  Britton  tlio 
Wttll-ooal  nan,  whan  be  perfamed  a  ado  of 
Corelli  with  great  succ'  ■-t.-inding  on  a  hitrh 
•tooL  la  1738  he  was  appointed  to  succetd 
CooMor  aa  oondnoUir  of  tha  Vioeroya  band  :it 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  miiny  odes  for 
the  celebration  of  roval  birthdays,  liuiinff  hii> 
varidanoa  there  ba  lad  the  band  at  the  penorm- 
Slices  given  by  Handel  duHni,'  his  visit  to  Ir.'buid 
in  1 741,  and  then  had  the  distinction  of  aasistiug 
•tthafirst  perfennaaoaoftha^Memiab.*  Later 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  17*3  suoc.e  lt  d 
Fasting  aa  master  of  the  King's  band,  which  poet 
be  nteiiiad  up  to  bia  deafth  m  1767.  Ha  Baa  in 
HSf^a^bm  vtmdtjwgA,  DvbouiK  iflpMn  to 


have  been  a  brilliant  perfonner  and  fond  of 
showing  off  Ma  ddll.  Barney  rslataa  that  en 
one  occasion  he  intrtKluccd  a  cadenza  of  extra* 
ordinary  length  into  the  ntomelle  of  an  air. 
Whan  at  laal  ba  fialahad  up,  Handel,  who  waa 
conducting^  andained:  *Waloona  bflme,  Mr. 
Dubourg.*  [P.  D.] 

DUCIS,  or  H£BTOGHS, '  Btmictva,  ailem- 
fab  nMHidaB  In  Uia  early  psortof  the  t6theentiii7« 

organist  of  the  Lady  CliHj)el  in  ihi-^  cathedral  at 
Antwerp,  and  'Prince  de  laGilde'  iu  the  brother^ 
bood  of  Bt.  Luke  in  that  city.  Ha  Urfl  Antwerp 
in  1515,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  coma  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps  to  the  oourt  of  Henry  Vll^  bat  aa 
bia  name  ooes  not  nppesr  In  ih»  Data  vt  oonii 
must-  i  i-  3  a*  that  time,  and  no  manuscript  com- 
poHitions  of  his  have  been  found  in  this  oountiy,  it 
ajipean  that  bli  lesldeooe  bare  must  bava  been 
\try  short,  if  not  altogether  mythical.  His  el^;y 
on  the  death  of  Josquiu  (1.S31),  and  another  on 
tbe  death  of  Xra«nas  (1536)  fix  two  more  datae 
in  his  life,  After  th.T.t  no  more  U  known  'if  bini, 
.Some  German  iustoriaus  have  claimed  him  as  a 
countryman  en  the  strength  of  the  publication 
ami  •  !(  Til  atiftn  of  a  netting  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(published  at  Ulm  in  1539,  and  dedicated  to  the 

foudia  of  thai  dtr),  maintabdng  that  tfda  paovaa 
is  rehidenrM  in  th:\*.  ri*v,  ]'Ut  t}-;r-  drdication  was 
nuwe  probably  the  work  of  the  publisher  than  of 
tba  oompoMT.  Hb  ecmneelion  wHb  Antwaqs 
mentioned  ulx)ve,  wan  diKCovered  not  many  years 
ago,  by  M.  LeoQ  de  Burbure,  and  certainly  out* 
weighs  an3rthing  said  in  hmm  of  Ma  bdng  • 
German  :  w  liile  the  internal  e\idence  of  his  com- 
positions, which  bear  the  decided  Flemish  cha- 
racter, sod  ymj  eSosely  approabh  tha  atyb  of 
Jos'M.iin,  Fot.--  th-'  ■ni.-itt.-  f  entirely  at  Ttmi. 

We  have  the  following  oompositiona  of  his : — 
(x)  A  4-^MMrt  'monody*  on  tha  daatb  of  Joeqnin, 
in  the  7th  set  of  French  chansons  in  5  and  6  parts 
printed  by  I^lmaa  Susato  in  1545.  A  a>py  of 
the  book  ia  in  tiia  Bii^  Mnaamn.  The  oom- 
fx^ition  itself  is  printed  in  Eumcy's  History 
fii^X  critical  remarks.  There  aro  also 
Mevaral  longs  by  Dnota  in  Ibraier  volumes  of  the 
wimework.  (2)  Another elegyinfj>nrt-!,  ' l'l;u;Lnt« 
Pieridee,'  on  the  death  of  Erasmus,  aoU  au  ii-part 
'  Agnua  Dei,*  both  from  tiba  'SataoliirinM»  nao 
non  familiarissinue  cantiones  ultra  centum*  (Angs- 
burg  1 540).  (3)  Songs  in  the  collection  of  German 
songs  made  by  F^iator  and  printed  by  Petrdna 
( N  ureuiberg  I  ?  9- 1 540) .  ( 4"!  A  motet,  ' Peocan- 
tt-m  me  quotidie,'  from  the  '  Cantiones  octo  . . . 
vocum'  printed  by  UMaid  (Angaburg  I545>* 
'No  woniler,'  nnvs  Ambrus),  speaking  of  this 
nioti^t,  'lhat  historians  have  striven  to  prove  such 
a  composer  their  countryman.*  (5)  A  motet, 
'Dum  fabricator  mundi  supiJieium,'  from  Khau'a 
'Solcctffi  Harmonio)  .  ,  .  de  Passiouu  Domini* 
(Wittenberg  1538).  (6)  Two  S-part  motet^ 
'  Bencdio  Domine,*  and  'Corde  et  animo,*  from 
Kriesstein's  '(Cantiones  sex  et  quinque  vocum 
etc.'  (Augsburg  1545).  [J.R.8.-B.1 

I  I>iie<l:<-tu«  Vtiri*.       If  often  calM  by  hh  Bnt  Buna  »lon-  niu«t 
not  tM  coiiImuimM  with  OcMdictut  AwKa— Mew,  »  SwUi  muaiciu 
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DUDDYNGTON,  Ajtthont,  dtisea  of  Lon- 
don, omtneted  ia  15K)  to  traild  «b  organ  for  AIl- 
B&II0W8,  Barking,  for  tlie  sum  of  £50.  [V.  de  P.] 

DUET(Ii.l>iMtto;  Fr.  Duo).  Aoomposition 
for  two  roioei  or  imtrument*,  oithar  with  or 
without  accDtnpaninients.  Some  writers  use  the 
farm  'Doet'  for  vocal,  and  'Duo'  for  instm- 
mantel  oompositions ;  Uiis  distinction,  however, 
it  bv  no  means  universally  adopted.  Strictly 
MMMcing;  A  duot  diffim  finxo  m  two-pwri  tong  in 
tlie  fiM3t  thftt  while  in  the  latter  the  Moood  Toioe 
!■  mostly  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  first, 
in  the  duet  both  parts  are  <d  equal  importanoe. 
In  cases  where  it  is  aooompamed,  the  aooonk> 
jMrniment  should  always  be  subordinate  to  tho 
principal  parts.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  the  'Chamber  Duet,'  of  wUdi  <be 
old  German  and  Italian  masters  have  left  many 
excellent  examples  (see  espemUly  Uaodel's 
'Chamber  Duets*).  These  duets  wcfe  often  in 
several  movements,  sometimes  connected  by  reci- 
tatives, and  almost  invariably  in  ihe  polyphofiio 
style.  The  dramatic  duet,  ae  we  iSnd  it  in  tile 
modem  opera,  is  entirely  unrestricted  aa  to  f  >nn, 
which  depends  upon  the  exigeooes  of  the  situa- 
tion. Among  the  ^est  examplee  of  operetio 
duets  may  be  named  ih<mn  in  the  flr»t  act  of 
'Guillaume  Tell,'  in  the  fourth  act  of  'Les 
Huguenots,'  and  fa  €k»  leooBid  act  cf  'Maao- 
uiello,'  in  the  more  nitnlf  m  hclux)] ;  while  the 
duets  in  '  Jldalio'  and  in  the  operas  of  Mozart 
and  an  models  of  the  older  dasrioal  ftnns 

of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  son^'s  in  Bach's 
cantatas  in  which  the  voice  and  the  obligato 
instrument  are  equally  prominent  are  really  duets 
in  character,  but  tlie  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  voice  and  an  instrument.  The 
'  word  ia  now  often  employed  for  a  jaaaoforte  piece 
d  quatre  rnahu,  of  which  Schubeita  'Qiand  duo' 
(op.  140)  is  a  splendid  example.  [  ^  1 

DU£TTINO  (ital.  dimin.).  A  duct  of  tdiort 
extent  and  oondse  &nn. 

DUGAZON,  MmE.  RosaLTE.  daiifrhter  of  an 
obscure  actor  named  Lef  favre,  bom  at  Berlin  1 755, 
died  in  Paris  Sept.  22,  1 821.  She  and  her  sister 
began  their  career  as  ballet-dancers  at  the  Com^o 
Italieane,  and  liosalie  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  singer  at  the  same  theatre  in  1774. 
She  hod  an  afjre<'uhle  voice,  much  feeling  and 
finesse^  and  ployed  to  perfection  *  suubiettes,* 
•  payaannea,'  and  *  coquettes.'  Her  meet  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Xina  in  Dala\Tac's 
opera  of  that  name.  Alter  an  absence  of  three 
}-«irs  during  die  Rerolution.  «he  reappeared  in 
1795,  and  played  with  unvarying  success  till 
1 806,  when  she  retired.  To  this  day  the  classes 
of  parts  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
'jeunea  Tin  .tzon'  and  'mures  Dugazon' — Her 
son  GD8TAVK  (Paris  1782-1826),  a  pianist  and 
pupil  of  BettOB*s,  obtained  the  eeoond  *Priz  de 
Borne'  at  the  G  u  -  ,  atoire  in  1S06.  His  ()j)eras 
and  ballets,  with  the  exception  of  'AUne'  (1823). 
didnoisaooeed.  L^.C] 

DULdMEB  (T^.  Tympanam;  lial.  CeaAalo, 
flVnvoMm  SaUeri»  Mmc9i  Gem*  MaekbnU), 


The  iMTototype  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  pasltoy 
was  of  the  harpsichord.   These  initnnneats  van 

»o  nearly  alike  that  one  dascription  m^ht  serte 
fur  buth,  were  it  not  for  the  different  mjiMou  at 
playing  them,  the  strings  of  tiie  dnlcimer  bein; 
set  in  viVnation  bv  snuill  hammers  hM  in  th« 
hands,  while  in  the  psaltery  ihe  sounds  «r«n 
produced  by  plectra  or  ivosy,  metal,  or  quiO,  or 
even  the  fingers  of  the  fierformor.  It  is  al.<oi» 
less  desirable  to  aeparale  in  debcriptioa  iosuu- 
mc-nts  so  nearly  reaemblingfeaeh  other,  on  oocount 
of  their  ultimate  development  into  the  hsrpo* 
chord  and  pionofurta  by  the  addiUon  of  kejt. 
[See  Harpsichoro,  and  PLAXoroan.! 

Dr.  Rimliatdt  (Pianoforte,  p.  7t,^  derives  dal« 
dmer  from  '  duloe  melos.'  Perhaps  the  '  duke,' 
—also  used  in  the  cU  Sngiiah  Mubate'  and 
•dultiaconlis,'  unknown  instntmentst  unless  duloi- 
liiurs — arose  from  the  ability  the  player  ha«i  y> 
produce  sweet  sounds  with  ihe  softer  oovernl 
ends  of  the  liaramcrs,  jurt  aa  '  piano'  in  piano- 
forte suggoitts  a  similar  attribute.  The  luliut 
'Salterio  tedeaoo*  impliea  a  German  derirstian 
for  tills  hammer-pfaltcrr.  [See  also  Ckmbalo  I 
The  rouglmess  of  d«s^iption  used  liy  mediaer^ 
Iteliaaa  la  naming  one  form  of  p^  1  >  v  'itru- 
mento  di  porco,'  j>ig"»  head,  wa.s  adapted  by  the 
Germans  in  their  faitliful  translation  'Schweiiu- 
kopf,'  and  in  naming  a  dulcimer  'Haddwtt'— a 
butc  her's  board  for  chopping  sausacre  meat. 

The  tluldmer  is  a  trapeze-shapeU  iu^ttrmueat  ^ 
not  more  than  three  ftet  in  greatest  width,  com- 
posed of  a  wooden  framing'  encloging  a  wreit- 
plank  for  the  tuning-uiui^,  round  which  the  strings 
are  woond  at  one  end ;  a  mundboiLrd  omamenteJ 
with  two  or  more  Round-hoIes  and  carrjinj  two 
bridged  between  which  are  the  lexi^ths  of  wire 
intended  to  Tibrate ;  and  a  hitchpin  block  for  tbe 
'  attiichment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  Btrin.'s. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  Ktrii^;^  <>f 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  are  grooped  tot  esch 
The  dulcimer,  laid  upon  a  table  or  frame  il 
!  utruck  with  Lajumers,  the  heads  of  which  srs 
1  clothed  on  either  side  with  hard  and  soft  lealbtf 
I  to  produce  the  forte  and  piano  effiH^le.  T^e  tone, 
I  harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  is  always  ooafuiMd,  x 
there  ia  no  damping  contrivance  to  stt^  tlw 
continuanr>e  of  the  ^  "mds  when  ii'it  required. 
This  effect  is  well  lumated  in  various  place*  )» 
Sdittbert'a  '  Divertissemmt  Hongroise.'  Tbe 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  from  C  or  D  is 
the  boss  def,  has  always  been  diatonic  ia 
land,  but  became  chromatic  in  Germaay  before  tbe 
■  end  of  thr-  r'^fh  Cf-nt-jrv.    As  in  ino«t  medisrd 
musical  iuHtruiiienLs  ornamentation  was  freely  uied 
on  the  soundboard,  and  on  Uie  ooter  ean  vbA 
one  exirttetl.   The  dulcimer  and  psaltery  appear  ta 
h.iTe  come  to  us  from  the  Ea^t,  it  may  be  through 
the  Graaodes,  fur  the  dulcimer  has  been  knows 
j  for  ages  in  I'ersia  and  Aralna,  and  alj«i  in  tfio 
I  Caucasus,  under  the  uame  of  ^santir.'    Its  Kuro- 
i  pean  use  is  now  limited  to  the  semi-orieutsl 
•  gyp^y  bamU  in  Hungary  and  Tran^ylvsni*. 
The  M  agy ar  name  is  •  ciuibelom.'   Mr.  Carl  Eng^ 
(*  Descriptive  Oatalogne^*  1874)  points  oat  tbe 
nmarltalib  resamhLinoe  batwaaa  aa 
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dulnmcr  in  South  Kensington  Museum  of  the 
17th  century  and  a  modern  Georgian  santir ;  and 
refer>  to  the  use  by  the  translators  of  the  English 
Bible  of  the  word  'dulcimer'  as  well  as  of  the 
n»nies  of  other  infltrumenta  common  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch,  to  represent  Hebrew  musical 
instruments  about  which  we  have  no  sure  know- 
Ittlge.  Pantaleon  Hebenstreit  of  Eialeben,  a  dis- 
tin^tiiahed  violin- player,  became  about  1697  a 
Tiriuow  upon  the  dulcimer,  which  he  quadrnple<i 
in  dimcMions  and  had  constructed  as  a  double 
hatkbrett  with  two  soundboards,  each  with  its 
•cale  of  strings— on  the  one  side  overspun  catgut, 
on  the  other,  wire.    There  were  18^  strinirs  in 


all.  costing  100  thalcra  a  year  to  ketp  in  order. 
With  this  powerful  chromatic  instrument,  de- 
manding herculean  force  to  play,  Hebenstreit 
travelletl  to  Paris  in  1705.  where  Louis  XIV 
baptiwxl  it  with  his  name,  Pantaleon.  Ktihnan 
(in  Mattheson's  'Critica  Musica,'  Dec.  8,  1717) 

K raises  the  instrument  and  its  prerogative  over 
arpsichnrtls  and  clavichonls  in  the  properties 
it  possessed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  was  thi», 
according  to  Schrbter's  account,  that  led  him  v> 
ponder  over  a  keyetl  instrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  his  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  Cem- 
balo. Harpsichord,  Pianofobtb,  Psaltery, 

SCHROETEB.]  [A.  J.H.I 


DULCKEN .  Madame  Louise,  a  great  piano- 
forte-player, younger  sister  of  Ferdinand  David, 
born  at  Hamburg,  March  20,  1 8 1 1 ,  She  was  the 
pupil  of  Grund,  and  made  her  appearance  in  public 
»t  Hamburg  as  early  as  her  loth  year.  In  1823 
»be  played  at  Berlin,  and  in  25  with  her  brother 
»t  Leipzig,  always  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
I  ? j8  ihe  marrieil.  and  left  Gemiany  for  London, 
where  she  resided  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her 
fim  public  appearance  here  was  at  one  of  Mr. 
Ella's  soir^  in  1829.  At  the  Philharmonic  she 
plajetl  a  concerto  of  Herz*8  on  March  1,  1830, 
and  thenceforward  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  music  of  London.  She  was  an 
executive  pianist  of  the  first  order,  with  remark- 
able brilliancy  of  finger.  Her  intelligence  and 
general  capability  were  very  great.  She  spoke 
four  languages,  and  was  au  fait  in  the  literature 
of  (icmuuiy,  France,  Italy,  and  England.  In 
teaching  the  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and 
for  her  time  no  teacher  could  boast  so  large  a 
numbw  of  pupils,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Q'wen  Victoria.  In  fact  she  overtasked  her 
itren;jth,  and  died  after  a  short  and  severe  illness 
April  13,  1850.  [G.] 

DUNI.  EoiDTo  RoMOALDO.the  founder  of  op^ra 
CMnique  in  France  ;  bom  at  Matera.  Naples,  Feb. 
9- '709;  brought  up  from  his  loth  year  under 
Durante  at  the  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu 
CViito  at  Naples.  His  life  was  a  varied  one.  At 
Rome  he  competed  with  Pet^lesi,  and  his  opera 
'»f  'Xerone'  was  successful,  while  Pergolesi's 
'Olimpiade'  was  damned.  This  shows  how  early 
*^  how  strong  was  Duni's  gift  of  melody ;  for 
'Olimpiade'  is  Pergolesi's  capo  cToprra.  A  poli- 
tical misnion  to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of 
prmiucing  his  music  there.  Returning  to  Naples 
he  wrote  •  Arta^erse '  for  San  Carlo,  with  great 
afiplatue.   He  then  yikited  Venice,  Paris,  and 


tx>ndon.  In  London  bis  health  failed,  and  he 
was  driven  to  Holland  to  consult  the  great  Boer- 
haave.  Boerhaave  cured  him,  but  in  returning 
to  Naples  he  was  attacked  by  brigands,  and  the 
fright  undid  all  that  the  physician  had  done,  and 
made  him  a  permanent  invalid.  In  1 755  he  was 
called  to  I'arma,  as  music-master  to  the  Duke's 
daughter.  The  court  was  French,  and  here  at 
la£t  Duni  found  his  place  in  life.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  on  Favart's  '  Ninette  h  la  Cour,'  and 
it  '^as  thoroughly  successful.  France  was  evi- 
dently his  field.  To  Paris  in  1757  he  went,  and 
made  his  dehtit  in  '  Le  Peintre  amoureux ' ;  and 
there  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  placn 
June  II,  1775,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  18  'pieces,  full  of  gaiety  and  tune.  Those 
in  fact  are  his  characteristics.  His  orchestration 
is  poor,  he  is  often  weak  in  dramatic  expression, 
but  he  is  always  charming  and  always  melodious. 
His  pen  was  taken  up  by  Monsigny,  and  the 
Op^ra  Comique  was  established.  [G.] 

DUO  DRAMA.  A  kind  of  melodrama,  of 
which  Mozart  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  at 
some  length  in  letters  to  his  father  from  Mann- 
heim and  Kaisorsheim  in  the  end  of  1778.  The 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  j>erfonners ; 
and  those  which  he  heard — Benda  s  '  Medea  * 
and  'Ariadne  auf  Naxos' — and  that  which  he 
contemplated  writing  himself  — '  Semiramis ' — 
appear  to  have  been  pieces  in  which  spoken 
dialoLfue  was  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  as  in 
Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  and 
other  pieces,  and  those  called  '  Melodram.'  *  Not 
a  note  is  sung,'  says  he,  '  only  spoken ;  in  fact 
it  is  a  recitative  with  instruments,  only  the  actor 
speaks  insteatl  of  singing'  (Letter  120).  There 
is  no  trace  of  '  Semiramis'  having  been  composeil, 
but  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  'Zaide'  (1780), 
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which  cnntAinA  two  long  T^fllifllirciBOl  tCMted 

eu  meloilrmue.  £ti.j 

DUPAIiC.    See  Fraxcesixa. 

BUPORT.   Two  eminent  cellists,  brothen. 
I.  Jbav  Pizbrb — 'Duport  l  aln^'— born  at 

Paris,  Nov.  27,  1741.  Considered  the  best 
pupil  of  Bertliaut.  kSiX)n  acliieved  a  gn-at  repii- 
tetaoQ  in  Pari*,  but  after  10  yean  of  success 
started  on  a  len^hened  tour  through  England 
and  Spain,  and  linally  in  1773*  on  the  invitation 
om«d«nek  the  Great,  settled  at  Berlin  m  lint 
cello  in  the  king's  band,  and  after  Frederick's 
death  director  of  Court  concerts.  After  the 
ttftttio  of  Jena,  his  post  waa  aboIUIhad,  bot  he 
continued  to  livo  at  Berlin  till  his  death  in 
18x8.  His  publications  are  few  and  unimportant. 

3.  He  was  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  J BAir  LoDls, 
also  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1 749.  His  fame,  Uke 
his  brother's,  cam©  early,  but  it  waa  the  arrival 
of  Viotti  in  Paris  (17S2)  that  inspired  him  to 
imitato  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  style  of 
that  great  violinist,  and  thus  to  becotuf*  t)ie 
extraordinary  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  ao(]uainL-ince  of  Cr«:wiiill,  and 
at  his  invitntion  visited  London  (or  six  months. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ke volution  he  joined 
Ms  hfoClMr  in  BerUn,  and  6nt«nd  tlw  King's 
band.  At  that  time  he  hafl  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  lirst  oello  playera  of  the  day, 
and  was  nraeb  visited  and  sought  alter.  He 
had  not  the  foree  and  exectstiMn  of  Romberg, 
bnt  in  tone  and  style  was  unrivalled.  It  was 
oithor  witii  him  or  liit  hroCber— probably  with 
him — ^that  Beethovon  plnyed  his  two  sonatas  for 
piano  and  oello  ^op.  5)  at  the  Prussian  Court  in 
1796.  Duport  returned  to  Paris  in  1806  ruined 
by  the  war.  Though  his  playing  was  as  fine 
as  it  had  ever  been,  he  hud  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment.  Ho  entered  tlio  service 
of  tho  «x*King  of  Spain  at  Marseilkst,  but  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  private 
band  of  Marie  Loniae,  then  into  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  length  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
eompoeed  a  gpreat  deal,  but  the  work  by  which 
he  will  Hurvive  is  hiH  •  Essai  sur  le  doigter  du 
violoDcelle  et  la  ooiuluite  de  I'archet,  avec  une 
•Qlte  d'ezenim.*  A  aentenee  from  this  wwk 
exhibits  the  modesty  of  a  great  artist.  'Tout 
le  monde  connolt  le  coup  d'archet  martel^  ou 
staccato ;  c'ect  une  adaire  de  tacte  et  d'oddreiMe. 
II  y  a  des  panonnaa  qui  le  saisissent  tout  de 
suite,  d'autres  ne  parviennent  jamais  k  le  faire 
parfaitumeut.  Jc  du  nombre' {^.I'ji).  His 
oello  became  the  property  of  Franohomma^  who 
purchii«e<l  it  for  the  enormous  sum  of  25,000 
francit     1 ,000).    lie  died  at  Parid  1819.  [G.] 

DUPREZ,  GiLBKBT,  the  1 3th  of  the  a  a  children 
of  a  Paris  perfumer,  was  bom  Dec.  6,  1806 

Having  eomphted  his  !«tudie8  under  Choron  at 
the  Con»erv.'itoire,  ho  made  his  dt^iut  (Dec.  1825) 
as  tenor  at  the  Od^n,  where  Castil  Blaaa  was 
5>rr.ducing  iiis  translations  of  the  &vourite  operas 
of  llossini  and  Weber.    His  suooess  was  nut 


great,  and  when  the  theatre  closed  in  iSjS  be 
went  to  Italy.     At  first  he  attracted  litUe 
attention ;  bat  having  altered  his  style  sad 
adopted  the  'voix  sombree'  he  bocame  s{»««iilY 
popular,  and  bj  his  crei^on  of  the  {»ulof  Ldgaitk 
m  'Loela^  Laaunermeor*  (Naples,  1835)  pbosi 
himself  .-it  tVi  -  }m:i'1   nf  tl;!:'  French  dran.it:: 
singers      his  time.    He  was  engMed  for  tite 
Qrud  Opte  in  Phria,  and  mnda  ma  fttil  ip> 
pearanoe  (April  17,  1837)  in  'Guillaome  Tell' 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  of  his  psrt 
coDtributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the  open. 
Daring  the  i  i  years  he  refnainod  at  this  tbestn 
he  cr«»ted  the  principal  tenor  part  in  'GuiJo  tt 
Ginevra,*  •  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  '  Le  Lac  dta  lika, 
'  Lea  Martyrs,'  '  La  Favorite,'  '  La  Reine  d« 
Chyj^,'  'Charies  Vir,'  'Dom  S,T>a«tien,'  'OtelK' 
'Lucie,*  and  'Jdmsalem'  (a  translation  of  'I 
Lombardl*),  at  well  aa  playing  the  parts  crest«i 
by  Nourrit  in  '  T.:\  Muette,*  *  HolK^rt,' '  La  JniTe,' 
'  Lea  Huguenots/  and  'Stradella.'    His  pbjiksl 
appeanmoe  was  agamat  Idm,  and  he  bd  a 
propensity  to  over  gesticulation  ;  but  in  s['it<?  of 
these  defects  he  made  his  way  as  a  tn^t<liM, 
and  was  frantically  applauded  for  luf  cnaBtit 
declamation  and  the  sraoothnesa  of  \m  'csnto 
Bpianato.'   His  two  most  serious  faults,  the  abiae 
of  tlie  notes  *  hombrct»,'  so  prematurely  wearinf 
t<3  the  voice,  and  a  habit  of  dragging  tbe  tine, 
wliich  is  as  fatal  to  the  intfrests  of  the  compfeer 
as  it  is  to  ali  artistic  interpretation,  have  xn^XtTni^j 
aflhotad  BVendi  ringing  to  the  present  day-  Di* 
prez  wns  professor  of  singing  at  tfi*'  C  ^r. -'=-rv»t<^T! 
from  1843  to  18^0,  and  in  1853  tUmded  u 
'Eoole  apMale  de  ohant.*  whioli  atill  erists. sad 
has  turT>'r?  out  m.iny  dnimatic  singers.   He  b»» 
comp <  i  rouuim:^  chamber  munc,  two  ottwiv 
and  e;gLL  ai>eras,  tf  whfch  the  beat  are '  Joaaite' 
1848;    'La  i.tLre  au  bon  Dieu*  (iSjtV.  *aJ 
'Jeanne  d'Arc'  (1857)  though  none  of  thseig^ 
have  any  originality.    He  haa  alto  paUiArf 
'L'Art  du  chant'  (1845)  and  'La  M<aod;«' 
(i873\  two  Mekhoda  which  denrveto  be  betur 
Icnown.  [G.  C] 

DUPUI3,  Thomas  Sanders,  Mus.  Doo,  «• 
bom  in  England  of  French  parent*  in  1733.  He 
received  his  early  uuisical  edt  tent  ion  as  a  choreWf 
of  the  Chanel  lioyai  under  ikmiard  Gau-s.  and 
snhsei{nentl7  baoMne  n  papfl  of  John  Ti^^^ 
then  one  of  the  oiganists  of  the  Clia{>rl  K 
On  the  death  of  1^.  Bojo^  in  79.  Dupaia 
appointed  hia  iwcosawr  aa  organiri  of  the  Cbt^ 
Royal.  On  June  26,  1790.11©  aocumulat«J  ^ 
dcffreea  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  A 
Oxford.  He  died  in  96.  He  published  d«aw 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  ooDcertos  for  d;« 
pianoforte,  some  oigan  pieces,  chants,  aaUiM 
and  glees.  In  the  year  after  his  death  a  sslsctNa 
fjpom  his  cathedral  mnaio«aapnbliahediUMierU>* 
editorship  of  John  Spencer,  one  of  his  pupik* 
which  his  portrait  u  prefixed.    Dupuis  wss 

ofthebartoigMdataof  hiatlaie.  [W.a&] 
DURAin),  alias  DURANOWSKY,  Accisn 
Fbedektc,  violin-player,  Inim  at  Warsaw  »M* 
1 770.  After  having  received  his  first  instn«»« 
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<m  the  Tiolin  from  hit  £kth«r, »  mtudcian  at  the 
flonrt  «f  tho  king  of  PoUuit,  he  trw  tenl  in  1 787 
t<>  Pan*8  by  a  nol)leman.  Here  he  stmlietl  iind^ 
Yiotti,  but  ftppean  not  so  much  to  have  adin>ted 

atTlv  of  nu  mNrtor,  m  to  Iwfo  IbUoww  Ihe 
hint  rf  hia  own  talent  Tor  the  execution  of 
techoical  tourg  de  force.  In  1 794  and  95  he 
tmv«Ded  in  Oeniumy  and  Italy,  meeting  every- 
where with  great  success.  Sudil-mly  hou  i  v,  >■, 
diieardiog  (he  violin,  he  entered  tha  French 
•my,  and  beeeme  ad^Qtanfc  to  one  of  tlw  genenla. 
Owing  to  some  niisconcluct  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Mihm,  and  had  to  quit  the  servioe.  He  then 
TCtofiied  to  the  vkaiHt  and  till  T814  led  ea 
T:n^f  tt!'  (J  life  in  normany,  continually  changing 

abode.  Ue  finally  settled  at  btrassbuiff  as 
badcr  of  tlie  bead,  and  was  living  tilMm  in  1854. 

Tlie  date  of  his  death  ia  not  known. 

According  to  F4tis»  Pagamni  oonfeaied  that 
Us  peealiar  style  and  many  of  Ua  meat  brilliaait 

sad  popuhtf  eff»:t3  were  t  »  a  considerable  degree 
derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had  heard  when 
jonng.  There  eaa  be  no  doubt  that  Dmaiid's 
Uxhnical  ^kiH  w.t=i  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  violin  full  of  originality.  The 
Ml  dev«lo|iAMSit  of  his  talent  appears  howww 
to  have  been  in  fu-lr  1  by  bis  irre^'ular  habita 
of  life.  It  is  amongst  other  things  related 
that  he  often  had  no  violin  of  his  own,  and 
would  play  in  puldic  on  any  in-it:  iinn nt  lie 
could  get  hold  of,  however  bad.  His  oompoei- 
tioM— eonetftoa,  tin  varila^  and  *  nmnbor  of 
f^^allrr  pieces  for  the  rinlin  ahoir  bim  to  have 
bctn  but  an  iuditferent  mudchui.  [P.  D.] 

DURANTE,  Francesco,  bom  at  i  ratta- 
mag^ore,  Naples.  March  15, 1684,  a  year  before 

Handel  and  Kach.  As  a  boy  he  enterc<l  the 
'  Ckmservalorio  dei  poveri  di  Gcsu  Cristo,'  p.issed 
to  that  ef  Si.  Onofrio  under  A.  Scarlatti,  then 
perhaps  (thongh  this  is  doubtful)  to  Rome  for 
five  years'  study  under  Pitom  and  Pasquini.  In 
1716  became  head  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  in  1743 
relinquished  that  post  to  succeed  Porpora  at  the 
Cooaervatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Lore  to  at  Naples, 
in  whidi  poritieii  he  died  Aug.  13. 1755.  Du- 
rante was  a  man  of  singularly  reser\'ed  and 
uncouth  manners,  yet  ho  wait  three  times  married, 
and  his  pupils  were  not  only  numerous  and 
very  diirtinguished,  but  appear  have  been 
much  attiu:hed  to  him.  Ui^i  salary  at  S.  Maria 
wss but  10 ducatsa  month — not  £30  per  annum — 
but  out  of  it  he  contrived  to  add  a  chajwl  io  the 
church  of  St.  ^\jitunio  in  his  native  town,  with 
a  statne  of  the  arc  )i  angel  Qabriel,  bearing  his 
own  name.  He  himself  composed  only  for  the 
church,  but  his  scholars,  Traetta,  Vinci,  Jomclli, 
Piccinni,  Sacchini,  Guglielmi,  and  Paisiello,  were 
all  great  opera  writers,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  the  stage  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  18th  century  to  the  exclnsiou  of  every  one 
but  Gluck  and  Moy^-irt.  The  lihr.iry  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  contains  a  large  collection 
of  his  woriu.  The  list,  a^  given  by  Fdtia,  com- 
prises I J  maizes  and  crt  \<y*\  16  psalms  ;  hymns, 
motets,  litanies,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  ad.  Theee 

aie  wrfttsB  ftr  taiioaa  nmabem  of  foieaa  fk«n 


3  to  9,  occasionally  with  orchestra,  bat  osoalhr 
without.  The  Vienna  libnvy  haa  inndditioa  hit 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  so-oallad  'PiulorHl* 
Mass '  and  other  omnpositions. 

His  vrorks  have  not  been  mndh  frabUsbed. 
The  collect;  iii-i  of  iSchlesinger,  Roclditz,  and 
Commer,  contain  a  few  pieces — amount  them 
a  UiserieoidiaB  Dondni  far  8  vofoei^  of  whidi 
ITauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hauser,  ii.  112)  speaks 
in  high  terms ;  and  our  own  Fitswilli«m  mosio 
hasaTrioand  aCborns — ^bntthebnllc  of  themare 
itiU  in  MS.  Durante  and  T.>eo  are  often  s]x>ken 
of  aa  founden  of  the  Neap<ditan  school,  bat  it 
fa  difflonh  to  Qudentaad  thia  whan  Osy  won 
oedadthflffat7A.SeariaMia&dFtotpQt».  [G.] 

DITRASTAN'TT,  MAKcyrnnrr^,  n  prinm  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Uaymarket,  during 
Haadel*s  managenient.  She  was  bora  about 
ii'  v  ^,  an  i,  like  Senei«ino,  was  engage*!  from  the 
Drtwdou  Theatre.  IShe  was  a  married  woman 
when  ahe  oatne  here,  and  the  feiDowing  quotation 

from  the  'Evenin^'  Post'  of  March  7,  1721, 
shows  that  she  soon  acquired  favour  at  court  :— 
'Last  Tliwoday,  hia  Majesty  was  pleaaed  to 
stand  go<lfrrt}ii  r,  and  the  I'l  iTici  -s  and  Lady 
Hruce  godmotliera  to  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dura* 
stanti  cAdef  singer  in  the  Opera-house.  The 
Marquis  Yisconti  for  the  King,  and  the  I>ftdy 
Litol^eld  for  the  Princess.*  This  was  so  unusu^ 
a  &vour,  that  it  aeenis  li^l j  that  either  she  er 
her  }i':«ba':il  iv.TJi  of  a  noblo  fimiily.  She  had 
already  appeared  in  1 720  in  oompany  with  Sene- 
sino.  Her  popularf^  oontinaed:  in  t7ai  aha 
j)lavrri  til.  j.;ii:ri]  "il  female  parts  in  ' Muzio 
bcevola' ;  ia  '  Ar»ace' ;  and  in  '  Odio  e  Tamorei^* 
probably  a  pesticdo.  On  Jan.  IS,  lysg,  the 
'  Otho,'  or  '  Ottone,'  of  Handel  was  pnxluced, 
j  and  Durastanti  played  Gismonda,  but  a  formid* 
I  able  rival  had  appeared  in  Coszoni,  who  aaag 
the  principal  part  of  Theophane.  Dura.stanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  through  this  and  the 
next  sesson,  in  spite  of  Oocami,  and  poformed 
in  '  Flavio,' ' Coriolano,* ' Erminia,'  and  '  Famace.* 
In  24  (the  pUyed  Sesto  in  'Uiulio  Cesare,'  and 
appeued  abo  in  'OUfumia*  and  'Yespasiano.' 
She  took  her  leave  of  the  public  at  lior  farewell 
perfonnanoe  in  *GslfmmIa»*  in  a  son^  written 
by  Pope  for  hei^— some  say  at  tha  deaire  of  her 
patron  the  Earl  <^  FMerborough'  which  ended 
with  this  couplet, 

'  But  let  old  charmers  ^ield  to  new ; 
Happj  aoll,  adieu,  adieu  1* 

If  she  maderstood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 

modesty  was  ast->nit<hinf',  and  seta  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.    Dura-staiiti  returned  to 
j  London  in  1733,  in  company  with  Carestini, 
Scftlzi,  and  the  two  sisters  Negri,  to  help  Hatidel 
to  withstand  the  oppoiiition  of  Cuzzuni  and  Fari- 
nelli  at  tlie  othsr  liouse.   Against  old  Pcupom* 
their  composer  in  onlinary,  Hande!  was  stronj* 
enough  to  put  on  a  bold  front ;  not  so  hia  singem 
against  the  company  commanded  by  Porpora. 
On  Jan.  26,1734,  Handel  produced  his  'Ariadne,* 
I  on  March  1  \ '  i'Mnasso  in  Festa,'  and  subsequently 
I  n  mtval  of  *OttoDa*j  la  aU  whioh  Danurtaali 
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took  her  part.  She  never  appeared  ag^in  in 
England,  nor  Ui  tho  nentiooed    having  appeared 

tmlisoquently  on  any  other  Bta<;r  She  (^t-ems  to 
have  been  an  estiinahle  and  tmtht  til  artist,  and 
her  popolaiiW  Loodan  only  yielded,  at  It 
might  ao,  to  thft  «iceptiaaal  powers  of 
Cuzxoni.  [J.  M.] 

UURCHFUUllUNG  — le.iding  through,  or 
ifikiny  through.  DurchfUhrung  mtz  ia  tha  Ger- 
man term  for  that  portion  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  symphony— or  other  movement  in 
■imUar  fbrm — ^whifui  occurs  between  the  double* 
bar  anil  the  reprise  of  tlie  first  subject;  and  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  previoua  portion — 
'miik  or  vithont  epiaodot,  or  other  fteah  matter- 
are  It'll  through  such  changea  find  varieties  of 
treatment  and  oontrivanoe  as  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  tlie  oompoMr  maj  diotate.  In 
Kngland  this  portion  \a  often  calkil  tho  '  free 
fantasia* — surely  an  unfortunate  name,  as  'fan- 
tasia* suggests  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
*  part  of  one*  Ptefaaps  '  development '  or  '  work- 
ing out*  would  be  a  better  term.  [Form.] 

D'UKFEY,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  French 
Hngusfnot  father,  who  fled  from  Rochella  befiire 
the  si' .:f-'  in  i'^  :'^  and  settled  at  Exeter,  was 
born  {m  is  supuosed,  of  an  English  mother)  in 
EzetoF  alwat  1649.  Ho  waa  Mocated  Ibr  tho 
law,  hut  ahandoHfJ  that  profi-ssinn  for  poetry 
and  the  draum.  Between  1676  and  his  death 
ho  prodnoed  upwards  of  thirty  plays,  which 
were  at  first  very  popular,  but  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  afterwards  banished  bom  the  stage 
00  account  of  their  licentiousneos  and  indeceney. 
The  aongs  in  a  few  of  them  still  survive,  being 
preservetl  through  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  l>e  allie<l  to  the  muaic  of  Henry  Purcell. 
These  are  in  'A  Fool's  Preferment,'  1688; 
•Bussy  d'Ambois,'  1691  ;  'The  "Richmond  Heir- 
ess,' 1693  ;  and  the  three  parts  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
1694-96.  His  comic  opera,  'Wondera  in  tlie 
Sun,'  1705,  was  !=et  bvniovanni  Baptista  Draghi. 
Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his  songs  and 
to  the  livdy  manner  in  which  he  himself  sang 
them,  which  pr<x:nre<l  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
II,  William  III,  and  Qu^i^  Anne.  In  this  he 
reoemUed  Tom  Uoore,  and  liko  him  ho  was  pv 
ticidarly  apt  at  ailajiting  hia  ven»e.H  to  existing 
music  He  publish&l.  between  16S3  and  1685, 
three  oollectionB  of  songs  written  hj  himself,  and 
set  to  music  by  the  bei>t  composers  of  the  period. 
About  1706  he  collected  and  published,  in  four 
small  Tolamea,  a  large  number  of  songs  by 
himself  and  othero,  many  of  them  with  the  tunes 
prefixed,  undtr  the  title  of  *Wit  and  ^lirth;  or, 
Pills  to  punre  Melanrholy.'  This  he  republished 
with  TariatfoDB  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
Tobimes  in  iJi^iO.  IVUrfey  wrote  "Myf-nd  of 
the  birth  day  and  New  Year's  odes  which  were 
set  to  muale  by  Purcell  and  Blow,  and  supplied 
the  former  \vit!i  *]]<'  words  for  his  fine  wle  known 
as  'The  Vorkt^hire  Feast  Song.'  In  the  latter 
part  of  hfs  life  ho  waa  rednoed  to  great  dietress, 
from  wli:  h  he  was  relieved  by  the  profits  of 
a  performance  of  his  own  comedy  '  The  Fond 
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managers  of  the  tlieatre  generously  gave  for  bit 
benotitoii  Jun»i5, 1713.  D'Urfeydied  F«h.96^ 
1723,  and  was  burit^d  at  St.  .James'a,  Piocvltllj, 
where,  against  the  outer  south  wall  of  the  tower 
of  tho  ohnrch.  may  h«  teen  a  tablet  with  tibs 
tiimph'  i[.s(  riji  lon,  *Toai  D*Uiftj»  Dyed  Feb^ 
y  2r.th,  1723.  [W.H  H.l 

DUSCHEK  (.DcsSEK),  Fbavz,  valued  piano- 
forte teadior,  perfonnor,  and  oonipQeer,  hofa 

Dec.  f^,  I";"/',  at  Chotihorz  in  Bohemia.  Couul 
von  Spork  had  hiiu  educated  in  the  Jesuit  1 
seminary  at  KSniggratz,  but  after  m  fiD  wliidi 
cripple<i  him  for  life  he  gave  up  other  gluiii-ii 
and  devoted  himself  to  music   His  patmn  ast 
hJm  fiz«t  to  Prague  and  then  to  Vieiina,  where, 
under  Wagenseil's  instruction,  he  beome  u 
excellent  pianist.    On  his  return  to  Prague,  hi 
soon  had  numerous  pupils,  and  exerrfsed  a 
p^wf-rftd  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  time, 
lieich  vr  lt,  in  his  'Erifcfe'(i.  Il6\  gpcaks  of  hia 
as  one  ol  the  best  pianihtei  of  that  tinie  (I77.0i 
' who,  heiides  his  excellent  reading  of  I'^l. 
posResses  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  brilliant  ^xyk 
of  Lis  own.'    Among  his  best  pupils  may  be 
numbered  L.  KoceltttS,  Maschek.  Wittassek,  vm 
Xostiz,  and  his  own  witV         ]  hine.     He  tr.*.' 
also  esteemed  as  a  composer  of  symphoiuei, 
qnarteti^  trioe,  pianoflorte  eonoertei^  seaatM, 
Lieder,  etc.,  of  which  only  a  am  all  part  «fr>- 
published.  In  hia  oompoaitiona  ia  reflected  Um 
gentleneai  of  diaracter  whkh  mado  hfan  av- 
versally  beloved.    He  was  a  kind-hearte<l  iisn, 
and  all  artists,  whether  his  own  countrjTuen  «r 
foreigners,  were  aore  of  a  kind  reception  at  hit 
hoDse.     His  friendship  with  Mozart  is  vdl 
known,  and  it  was  in  his  villa  aui!  ^^ar-kn  n«*r 
Prague  tlmt  the  great  compi>5er  put  tiie  hni^hini 
touches  to  the  score  of  '  Don  (riovanni.*    In  tUs 
very  villa  Bertramka,  at  Koschirz  near  Pn^e. 
the  preiieiit  proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Moiart, 
which  was  solemnly  unveiled  on  June  3,  1^7^ 
For  further  particulars  of  both  husband  and  *ift 
see  Jahn'a  'Mozart';  *Jahrbuch  der  Tonkoa^t 
Tcn  Wifltt  md  Pksg,*  1796 ;  QrMD«r*t  'Hsnsa 
fiir  Mudk*;  and  Mocart'i  Lettera,  edited  ^ 
Kohl. 

Hia  wife  Jononmrn,  m  odebimted  iSiiger.  wh«e 

maiden  name  was  Hambaoier.  wa^ 
Pngue  1756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
Her  hoahuid  taught  her  mnnc,  tind  ahe  becsMt 
a  good  pianist  and  composer,  but  above  sU  * 
fine  singer.  Her  voice  was  full  and  round,  sad 
according  to  Keichardt  she  sang  with  great  a* 
pression,  especially  in  icdtKliTeu  She  executed 
the  most  difficult  hranira  paiwacres  "ftith  c»*f. 
had  a  good  porfauttido,  and  unit«d  grace  sfid 
expreMion  with  force  and  fire.  Momt*t  fivlhtr, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  as  app?^*"' 
from  a  letter  to  his  daughter  (April  1 786),  uL^; 
Schiller  and  Komor  have  recorded  their  on- 
favourable  impression  of  her — the  latter  ?peci»'lT 
denving  that  she  had  expression  (Schiller, '  Brief* 
yn&oA  mit  KSmer/  x.  pp.  380,  394).  Mo- 
zart, from  his  first  acquaintance  with  h-r  it 
Salzburg  in  1777,  looked  npoix  her  as  a  true  aid 
sympathising  frigid,  Mid  wMto  f»  bar  (KoT.  ^ 
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1787)  At  FngQe  the  concert-ui*  *  B«ll»  mla 
fianumi  *  (Kltehel,  No.  528).  She  mmg  at  Vienna, 

Berlin,  Weimar.  Leip«ic.  ami  Dn-sdeii,  where  the 
£l«o(or  bad  her  portrait  painted  Ufe^Uze  C1787). 
On  Imt  fint  ilm  with  har  Imband  to  Vfeima 
(March  and  April  I7^<i),  they  pave  no  public 
nrfonnanoe^  but  were  often  invited  to  the 
tumm  of  the  ari«toeraey,  especially  to  Prinee 
Paar's,  where  Josephine  wini,'  with  preat  success. 
They  witneHied  the  downfkll  of  the  intrigues 
•gi&st  the  first  representation  of  MoaaVs  Figaro 
in  Vienna,  an(l  it  waa  their  partiKiiiHhip  ami 
enthiuiaatic  adiniratioa  of  the  work  which  pre- 
paied  the  way  for  ite  biiUiant  reoepUon  in 
Pragne  on  Oct.  14,  and  that  of  '  Don  (llin\ ;niin ' 
on  Oct.  79,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Pra^^ue 
w4y  in  96,  and  wrote  hie  'Ah  perfido  I  *  liiere ; 
and  a*  it  w  .-i-  fu  t  aung  by  Ma<lame  Duschek  on 
Not.  31  of  that  year,  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
posed it  for  lier.  On  her  MMnd  ^it  to  Vienna, 
Miulanie  Duschelc  gave  a  concert  at  the  Jahn'scho 
is»al  (March  39*  1 79S),  at  which  she  herself  aang 
SB  slia  hf  Dwd  and  a  rondo  laf  Honui^  aooouw 
panie<l  by  jroz-'irt's  <piesli(>nablo  friend  Stadler, 
with  coroo  di  bassetto  obligate.  Sohuppanxigh 
played  a  violin  eoneerto,  aim  BeethoveA  a  piano- 
forte aonata  with  accompaniment.  FetiV.--  -*  it.  - 
naent  that  she  came  to  Ixmdon  in  1 800  and  died 
fhsra.  Miisa  •  oonfluloii  witii  the  wife  of 
Dussi^^k  the  pianhA.  [0.  F.  P.] 

Dl'SSKK.  JOHAKN  LCDWTO.  OT  LaDTSLAW, 

one  of  the  most  renowned  pianiHta  and  conipoiicra 
ht  the  pianoforte  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th 
»Ti<l  ^  •'innini:'  of  the  19th  oenturiea,  was  born 
at  (  .ui«t:iu  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  9,  176 1.  Ilia 
Ihther,  John  Joseph  Dug«ek,  a  mtiaidna  of 
<ym*i>ler:ible  repute  in  his  day,  was  organist 
and  leailing  professor  in  th.-tt  town,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Jtuige  .lohann  8tebeta, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  elde«t  hein^^ 
Johann  Ludwig.  Aithous^h  the  brother,  Fmuz 
Bansdiktk  and  ua  sister,  \'eronika  Itosalia,  were 
more  or  tera  diatinguiahed,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  wbo^ 
memory  and  works  hava  oama  down  to  as.  Ac> 
conling  to  l)lahaci,  there  were  various  mo<1eH  of 
spelling  our  O'njposer's  patron}Tne.  It  will  be 
enough,  however,  to  cite  three,  Dusaik,  Dnaohckt 
DuRH;k,  the  hx-t  of  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nised, and  is  unlikely  henceforth  to  be  disturbed 
iftiti  prerogative,  notwithstanding  that  the  father 
of  our  Engliah  Dussek  signed  'Johann  Joseph 
Bunik.*  When  the  son  established  himself  in 
londoii,  1m  intend  the  pennltinate  letter  from  i 
to  e,  and  prononn<-< d  his  name  *  Dimohek,'  for 
which  wo  have  the  authority  uf  i'io  Ciauchettini, 
whose  sire  wedded  Veronica  Rosalia,  already  men- 
tioned. Franz  DuHchek.  not  the  leaet  noted  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  artista  bearing  the  cognomen 
itt  Ode  or  another  form,  was  the  iatimata  friend 
ef  Mozart.    [See  DtrscHRK.] 

Acconlin:?  to  Dlabacz,  on  the  whole  a  far 
better  authority  than  either  the  reticent  Gerber, 
or  F^tis,  who,  like  Bayle.  took  anythint;  ho  cnnhl 
find,  no  matter  from  what  source,  Juhaon  Lud- 
w%  Dmak  began  lo  ttndij  tho  piaiuiiiovie  m  hia 


fifth  year,  and  the  oigan  in  his  ninth,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  oi^niat  aoon  gare  Talaable  aMfatenoe 

to  his  father.  From  CKu*lan  he  went  to  Iglau, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  treble  singer  in  the 
Minorite  ohnrch,  pursuing  liit  mosieal  attHfioa 
with  Father  Ladiwlaw  SpiniiT,  and  fatuiliarising 
bimeelf  with  tlie  '  humanities '  nt  the  College  of 
Jeenita,  oabse<(uently  for  two  years  oontintiing 
the  same  course  of  instruction  at  Kuttcnhertr, 
where  he  waa  aw<»ntod  oisaaist  of  the  Jesuit 
drardi.  Tbenoe  he  mnoved  to  Prague,  where, 
if  we  may  crtdit  the  naturally  partial  tentimony 
of  hia  father,  he  went  through  a  course  of  'philo- 
sophy,* and  toolc  the  degree  of  '  Master.*  Hera 
Dussek  cheritihed  an  earnest  desire  to  join  the 
Cistwcian  ^liriarsi  but.  happily,  his  youth  waa 
an  obstacle  to  Us  admission  as  member  of  that 
resjiectable  fratamity.  In  his  straita  he  met 
with  a  patron — Goont  Maooer,  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  Auatrbn  aervioe,  who  took  him  to 
Jlechlin  (M.'»line9\  where  he  remained  for  somo 
time  as  organist  at  the  church  of  St,  Eombaut, 
and  teaeker  of  thepiaaoftato.  Tired  of  Meeklin, 
he  left  for  Perg-iip-Zootn.  attain  accepting  the 
post  of  oiganist  at  one  of  the  principal  ohorobeo. 
Hoeh  a  dreary  spot,  howeeer,  waa  net  Ulcdy  to 

suit  one  of  Dui^sek's  temperament,  and  he  spt-dily 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  may  be  said  t? 
have  laid  the  ftrao^tion  of  kit  wber  brilliant 
reputation  a»  pianiKt  and  compwr.  It  is  worth 
remark  that  Dussek's  last  engagement  as  church 
organist  was  at  Berg-op-Zoom ;  and  at  the  same 
time — whieli  more  tlian  one  Oerman  critic  (  Pn>- 
feasor  Marx  among  others)  has  observed — that  his 
early  aoqaaintanoe  with  the  organ  liad  mwth  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  gtylo  of  not  a  few  nf  the  hIow 
movements  to  be  met  with  in  his  finest  sonatas 
— among  whiek  ma^  eapedally  ba  dted  Ike  (Mla^ 
of  thi;  '  Invocation  (op.  77'),  his  la-i^t  ^reat  coni< 
position  for  the  pianoforte.  Dusaek's  brilliant 
saeeeia  at  Amsterdam  soon  obtained  for  kim  an 
invitation  to  the  Hague,  where  he  passed  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  giving  lessons  on  the  pianofc^te 
to  the  diildran  of  the  SkadUiolder.  Here  be  also 
devoted  mucli  time  to  compo-nition,  producing 
J  ooDcertoe,  and  i  a  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  with 
aeeompaaimettta  of  atriaged  instrnments,  about 
which  Cramer's  'Magazin  der  Musik'  (Hamburg) 
rpeaks  in  very  favoorable  terms.  From  the 
Hague,  Dnmek,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
mind!e8.s  of  the  prai-^e  that  hud  he«  ri  awarded  to 
his  early  oompositiona.  proceeded  to  Hombuig,  ob- 
taining farther  tnatmenon  from  Bnnmurael  Bach, 
second  son  of  the  immortal  John  Sebaatian.  The 
advice  and  encouragement  of  this  eminent  master 
would  teem  to  kave  exereiaed  a  aalatary  influeneo 
on  our  yotmjj  musician.  A  year  hiU  r,  nrver- 
theless,  we  find  him  at  Berlin,  astonishing  the 
diktiaMH  ^  the  Pmasian  capital  with  his  piam^ 
fortps-playing,  and  also  with  his  performances  on 
an  instrument  called  the  *  Harmonica,'  the  quali- 
ties of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel.  the 
n',i  (li'^ant  inventor,  ho  trarelled  through  various 
parts  of  Germany  to  exhibit,  exciting  the  admi* 
ration  of  Gerb«r  (at  HnweClMml,  1785)  both  far 
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the  inBtrament  and  the  performer.  From  Berlin 
it  WM  the  intention  of  Duwek  to  gu  to  St. 
FMenbtvf ;  Init  Imto  Umm  ii  no  eradibla  ac- 
count of  liis  (1  iiifT-S,  except  that  he  is  V>t  lievo(.l 
to  have  accepted  an  advantageous  otfer  from  a 
oertala  PoHah  prim  'RadriwiU,  mt  whom  m- 
tate  in  Lithuania  he  remained  more  than  a  year, 
unheard  oL  We  next  meet  with  him  at  Paris 
(towardt  the  end  of  1786)  playing  before,  and 
enchanting  with  his  pi  ly,  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette,  whose  seductive  offers, 
Iwwever,  could  not  dissnade  I>uMek  from  carry- 
ing out  a  Icng-coniidered  project  of  visiting  his 
brother,  Franz  B*^npdikt,  in  Italy.  At  Milan 
he  earned  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
tiie  pianoforte  and  hamomica :  but  the  volatile 
Italians  showed  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in- 
strument, which  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Betnndng  to  Paris  in 
1788,  the  threatening  circumstances  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  French  cafutal  almost 
fanme^ately.  EKe  next  raidenoe  ma  Iiondon* 
where  he  remaint'd  for  a  longer  period  (nearly 
twelve  years)  than  at  any  other  dty  he  had 
temponrily  dioaen  m  n  nsldeBee.  fn  London 
his  genius  was  rapidly  appreciated  ;  he  became 
ft  fashionable  teadier,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
eminent  musicians,  and  looked  up  to  by  them 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  compUniniti  ever  pud 
to  DuBsek,  who  could  boast  of  so  many,  was  oon> 
tained  in  a  letter  addressed  from  London  to  the 
elder  Duaaek  (Dussik)  at  Qndno,  by  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Haydn,  then  composing  hia  im* 
perishable  symphonies  for  Salomon. 

*Mo«t  worthy  friend, — I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  that,  in  your  last  letter  to  your  dear  son, 
you  have  also  remembered  me.  I  therefore 
double  my  compliments  in  return,  and  consider 
myself  farttmnta  in  being  able  to  assure  you, 
that  you  have  one  of  the  moet  upright,  moral, 
and,  in  mu8ic,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  sun. 
I  love  him  just  as  you  do,  for  he  fully  deMerves 
it.  Give  him,  then,  daily,  a  father's  blessing, 
and  thus  will  he  be  ever  fortunate,  which  1 
heartily  wish  him  to  be,  liar  Us  xemaricaUe 
talents.  I  am,  with  all  respect^  JUW  most 
cere  friend,  JoasPH  Hatdm. 

*  London,  Feh.  26,  179a.* 

TUi  from  ft  nan  like  Haydn  meant  oomething 

out  of  the  common  way.  In  179^  Du^sek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenico  Corri.  'This 
lady,*  says  Gerber,  *w«a  principal  linger  at  the 

London  ])rofe8sional  concerts,  he  [Dussek]  being 
concerto-player  to  the  same,  and  playing  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.*  [^See  Uussf.k, 
Sophia.]  The  marriage  brought  about  a  joint 
speculation  between  Dussek  and  Corn,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
■eqnonaa  of  Dussek's  habitual  negligence  and 
UtU-r  unacqiiaintance  with  business  habits,  ended 
in  failure,  the  upshot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elude  his  unoompromiang  oreditors,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  surreptitiously, 
and  once  more  seek  shelter  in  his  favourite 

*  tiMCI)o|>tD's«(i7P«tooa.butpralwUiiil*fMiNr. 


Hamburg.    Tlie  story  of  thf?  Northern  Princos 
who,  at  this  juncture,  became  enamourol  of  yur 
pianist,  carrying  him  off  to  a  retreat  near  the 
Denmark  frontier,  where  tht-y  lived  to^'eiher  in 
seclusion  fur  nearly  two  years,  may  be  discarded 
aa  a  myth.   At  m1  events  w«  find  in  a  ean» 
Bpondence  to  the  *Leipzit:er  Musik-Zeitaa:'  *c- 
counts  of  vaiMMUi  oonoerts  given  by  Duasek  «t 
Hamburg,  in  x8oo  and  iwi,  with  ufcww 
to  Steil>elt,  Hiinmel,  Woelfl.  and  our  own  great 
singer,  J  ohn  Brahain,  who,  with  Madame  Sjtoooe, 
sang  at  Ottrasen.  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  oowsrtil 
which  Giamowichi  was  vifdinist,  and  Domk 
pianist.    In  1S02,  after  appearing  at  the  Ccnont 
Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  played  his  coooirts 
in  G  minor,  Duseek.  accompanied  by  his  BBter, 
Ma<lame  Cianchettini,  paid  a  visit  at  CzajJsu  to 
his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  thu 
a  quarter  of  a  oeatniy,  and,  after  pMfi^g  8om« 
montlis  under  the  paternal  domicile,  resumed  hi« 
profeasional  wanderings,  until  in  1803.  at  Kaf- 
debnrig,  ho  beeamo  aeqaainted  wUh  Fribeo 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  lived  f» 
three  years  on  terms  of  afieetionate  indmaov,  to 
whom  he  gaT«  advloo  bodi  in  pianoforte  pUrin^ 
and  composition,  and  whose  premature  death,  on 
the  field  of  Saalfeld,  was  the  origin  of  the  '£1^ 
Harmoniqoe*  (op.  61),  not  only  one  of  the  fant 
works  of  Dussek.  but  one  of  the  most  pathetie 
and  beautiful  in  the  repertory  of  the  piano. 
This  was  another  turning-point  in  the  somevtut 
tortnona  lift  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  <r 
for  worse,  materially  influenced  his  character. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terooono  between  Diunek  and  &b  Prinoe  wtf 
be  read  in  the 'Leipziger  Musik-Zeitung'v  1807"; 
in  Ludwig  Kellstab's  '  Beminiaoenceo  of  fieiiia 
Moaie.'  in  the  'Beriin  Mnrik-Zoitimg*  (1850); 
and.  moet  tthamotariitio  of  all.  in  8|pohc^t  '8alb«- 
Biographio.' 

In  ft  revievr  of  iht  Elegj  tho  'Leipzig  Moat 
Zeitung' ( 1 8o7,p.  74l)lftyi,among  other  things'-^ 

'  During  the  last  few  jean  of  bia  (the  Prince'*) 
when  he  tiimed  again  to  uiuaio  with  all  the  anloor  or 

cnthuHiaam  Duaaek  arrived  at  Berlin.    The  Ttiaix 

had  RtudiKi  music  in  his  yoDth.  and  nerer  wholly 
Iccted  it.  but  bia  aool  wia  now  for  the  first  time  op«J  " 
ita  hidilen  worth,  to  its  higher  and  more  spiritual 
He  luid  need  of  a  man  who  could  aid  him  to  exy  r*** 
and  correctly  what  he  wished  to  oonrey  thronKh  mtn^*^ 
toneiL  who  couid  enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  im»  ctwu* 
afforn  bim  intellectual  nouri»hni»;nt  in  prodtictjor.?  ? -ir»< 
to  his  taate  and  feelings,  and  laxtlj,  away  from  tbri? 
common  art-otudr.  prove  an  amiable  and  congenial  oss- 
raaion.  Thi»  he'fonnd  in  Diwak.  who  to  the  wiao  »»* 
aU  la  all,  Inst  as  the  Prinea,  la  letan,  WM  la  DmmIl* 

I?ellfttab,  in  his  '  Reminiscence"*,*  gives  » 

interesting  account  of  the  pianoforte  'virtaosoi' 

who  floarahed  at  that  period  in  Berifa.  aeserf' 

ing  the  hi^diest  place  among  them  to  Himmcl 

Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dussek,  piadm 

Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank  : — 

•The  favourit«>  player  at  r.vrlin.  and  dt^cidedlj  fir** 
pTirity,  pl«vi«no«».  and  (li'lica<  y  of  .<t  \  li'.  >*      Hitiuu'  1.  •  rm 
torimd  by  iiiituiv  to  \hs  thocfiitral  y»>int  in  mi.^:''i»l  •;>•'  •• 
. .   ;  but  fur  prt'ater,  and  t'juph.itically  «<>,  w»s  I>«»^ 

Ixith  ri3  '•  virtviffcio  "  nnd  r<>nji>i>ser  whoee  pmitw'i 

tf'c-hnifal  r»»nf)urr«"«  alT<inlotl  a  much  wid<»T  hM>i»  for  t*ri«t 
d('vt>loptn«'nt,  ami  whi),  havina  aocompli«hed  a  v*.=t  o  - 
more  for  the  olevatif>n  of  the  jiianofort**  tJian  in>(     -  | 
(■Miiti'iunnrftripa,  occuniwi  a  p«.>«itif>n  in  tho  mnji'iil  »" 
itarlin,  which  is  vivio^  fait  even  now  lUSiii  and  okmbd 
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seomipondiiw  £urop««n  fmme,  jnvtly  claimt  %  plaM  <n 
tiM  hJitotyof  tbe  most  aniTenal  of  instruiitenU,  tn  which 
BteML  dMplM  his  oeaMkMua  abUiiir  •ad  wUernwi 
IbmI  iwlwwi,  tnfl  irt' Tiif  iIimH  iiiUMirinw' 

A  lirelj  picture  of  how  the  thrco  boon  com- 
ptnioDS  clubbed  together  follows  the  above : — 

'IiOui»  FrrdifuuMi  plaj-inl  a  ffreat  deal  with  Duaaek 
WTcrai  com (loii dons  lor  two  pi»nofort<  H.  nnd  otheni  fur 
f  ur  band*  on  one  pianoforte,  dpriviiiK  tlu-ir  origin  from 
therl.-.ti  r.»  between  the  <iifilingiu!<lied  "virtur*o"  and 
gi/tiil  imtnju.  Hlmnipl  vra»  ofU>n  their  coinjianlon, 
and  he  ana  liuiwok  wore  thn  l*rince'g  faTourito  :i-nw  latt^H 
at  the  wine  cup.  What  inrtui>nce  Thisuck  niuy  liavo 
•leTted  npon  the  ch^nu'tor  nf  tho  I'rinoo  at  the^w  <x>n- 
▼irialitiei  it  it  hani  to  gay-  but  Himinel  pti«»e»»o<l  that 
Brdy,  Jojrooa,  good-naturvd,  amiable  view  of  life  which 
M  a  nua  ia  moat  welcome  when  intellectual  brothers  in 
art  nke  tlM  taU  glumm  ring.  Thai  tlia  Prince,  Himmel, 
aid  Dnaak,  formed  a  raoaicml  triad,  each  excitixig,  en- 
INtBlaf,  aad  fbftifying  tbe  othei%  DuMlL  la  hia  aiOMio 
MfMhgr,  teking  the  foremoet  plaoa.' 

Mr  (SdbatMo^.  I.  85),  teribing  »  toir^e 
at  the  Pn'nceV,  in  the  coonw  ot  *  vUt  to  Berlin 

•trly  in  1805,  reniarki : — 

*Bm  I  alao  met  an  old  Hamborg  aeqnalntance,  the 
fmuMjUaaofarU  Tirtuoeo  and  composer  Duaaek,  now 
UialMaaAMMiMr  and  raaidiog  with  him.  The  mado 

"^■aniMi  amnio  itetieclHA. 

Ia  tlie  »alainii  of  the  mmm  jmt,  wImb  Frinoe 

l^m  Ferdinand  was  at  Magdeburg,  Buperin- 
teodii^  the  miliiaiy  manceavreib  Spohr  received, 
tboogli  DoMk,  an  inHtetloii  to  be  a  guert  and 
tike  part  in  the  projected  musical  cntertaininenta. 
His  description  of  the  early  morning  rehearsals 
k  highly  diverting — the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(Selbstb.  i.  94).  when  the  Prince  waa  about  to 
leare^  Spohr  waa  dismissed  with  hearty  thanks, 
Doasek  informing  the  young  violiuiat  that  '  Son 
AIlMM  Royale*  had  inUadigd  to  maka  him  a 
present,  but  hia  financefl  were  at  so  low  an  ebb 
li^t  he  waa  compelled  to  deft^  it  to  some  fu- 
ture oooMioa.  *Sueboooanaa,]iow«v«r,*ohnrvw 
^pohr,  '  never  arrived,  tho  Prince  next  year 
loeetii^hia  £ate  at  tbe  battle  of  Saalfald.*  j[See 
Loon  nsDnravD.  Prihob.] 

lha  death  <>f  I  'rince  l/)uia  Ferdinand  threw 
Pnnkinitu  more  opon  hiaown  unaided  reeources. 
It  aia  DO  littia  for  bim  that  bofbrv  thinking 
aboQt  future  prospects  he  should  have  devoted 
tiBM  to  oompoaing  the  '  Harmonic  £l^y '  already 
notioDed,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
tliat  royal  friend  whose  cloM  relations  with  him 
fully  jugtifitxl  his  giving  expression  to  sentiments 
of  deepettt  jr^jrot  through  the  medium  of  the 
art  they  both  ao  dearly  loved.  Nar  oould  any- 
tUng  be  more  touching  and  appropriate  than 
tlte  few  wonla  which  Ihwek  inscribed  on  the 
^tle  pt^  of  Ui  ■onala,  'Uaoteor,  qui  a  «a  le 
honheup  do  jouir  du  commerce  trbs  intime  de 
no  Vtk  quitt^  qu'au  moment  oil  il  a  vers^ 
ni  pndoaz  Muig  poor  m  patrlo.'  At  tho  aame 
tiin*}  the  fact  of  the  inscription  being  couch.  1  in 
the  language  of  the  enemv  to  whom  the  Prince 
•Md  Im  death,  appean  a  ntHo  atraago. 

AhottI  tho  Prince  von  Ysenburg(or  lsenburg\ 
bito  wboee  service,  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  I>uasck  entered,  as  ooiut  and  chamber 
Wfidaii,  Uttta  la  on  leomd.   A  pangn^  in 

'  'cv'hr.  In  hit  u«uaII;  amatlcfjrlnc  xmnnrr,  inn  not  *%j  which 


the  'Leipzig  Mtisik-Zeitung,'  however  (Sopt.  2, 
1807),  ctatea  that  '  Ilerr  Dussek  having  reiugned 
hia  ritoatkm  with  the  Prinee  too  Isenburg,  has 

entered  tho  eervdce  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(TaUeyraud),  and  will  remain  henoeforth  in 
Pwia.'^  Mora  thaa  two  Teanhrter(Jaai.  3,1810) 
the  mm*'  [periodical  publishes  a  letter  from  Paris 
in  which  we  read:  'Herr  Duasek  is  in  tho 
•ervioo  of  M.  Tallqrrand,  Prince  of  Benevento. 
He  appears  to  be  tnatad  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoys  a  respectable  salary.'  With 
thia  renowned  diplomatist  and  highly  accomplished 
gantleman  Dussek  resided  till  tbe  last.  His  lei- 
sure was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  He  would 
vouchsafe  occasional  iuatruotiona  to  favoured 
amateurs,  such  as  Bflle.  Oharlotto  (TaUejrrand'a 
adopted  daughter\  the  Duchesse  do  Courhuid, 
Mile.  Betay  Ouvrard  ^to  whom  the  grand  sonata 
eallad  'LloToeatioii'  ia  dodicated).  eto.;  alao 
now  and  then  give  a  concert,  at  which  ho  pro-  > 
duoed  his  latest  works,  the  xeat  of  hia  time  being 
OKdnaively  devoted  to  oompodtioii.  Hm  lata 
M.  Fetisy  who  remembered  well  Duasek'a  p«r> 
fonnances  at  the  Od^on  (1808),  writes : — 

*The  extrai)nlinar7  acnaation  he  produced  is  not  for. 
gotten.  Until  then  tho  pianoforte  had  only  been  heard 
to  dittdTantago  aa  a  conceTt-iiutrament,>  Mtt  nadar  the 
hands  of  Dtiaaek  it  eclipaed  all  that  •turroonded  it.  The 
broad  and  noble  itjrle  of  thii  artiat.  hia  method  of  timgtng 
on  an  instrument  which  powewed  no  siutaincd  sounds, 
the  neatness,  delicacy,  and  briUianrar  of  hia  plar,  in  short, 
procured  hiin  a  trioiBgli  of  wkkn  then  Bad  bsm  ao 
yrsvions  eaampla* 

With  the  Prinee  of  Benevento,  his  lateat 

patron,  Dussek  continued  to  resirle  until  liLi  laat 

illness  compelled  him  to  seek  another  retreat,  at 

St.  Gennain  ea  Laje^  where  (not  in  Paris,  aa 

FtUis  and  others  have  stated)  he  died  on  March 

20,  18  J  a.   A  letter  from  Paris,  dated  March  21, 

i8ia,  and  printed  in  tho  'Leipzig  Mudk-Zeitung* 

(xiv.  358),  thus  refers  to  the  event : — 

*I  have  joat  beard  newa  which  ronst  ►rriovo  every  friend 
of  mosic . . . .  Year  worthy  and  cel.  bnt:»>l  ctiumryinan, 
J.  L.  Ihiaoek,  ia  no  roorcl  Y«»*t<'rii.iy  innrniiitf.  at  six 
o'clock,  in  tho  full  vi^  -ur  of  niaTiliiHul  in  hi-*  .S.'uil  yt-Jir), 
he  cloeed  a  carver  which,  de»i>it«  tlie  eviT-iucreiiJiiii^ 
culture,  development,  and  strength  of  his  gnat  tuli  iit!4, 
and  his  aatonishiug  industry,  luui  not  yet  reached  ita 
tulralnating  point.  1I<*  luul  bLtn  unwell  fur  some  months, 
but  was  contiued  to  bcti  only  tw..  day-i  Mis  diAeare  was 
gout,  winch  Buddenlv  att.trki'd  hi^  hr.iin,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  cirri'-d  himoA  ...  It  wx!<  a  \<]'  ^mi^'  to  his  enerKftio 
-pint,  hH  w  iirnily  sensitivn  and  afli  cti' 'n;it<>  nnturi-j  that 
he  could  bivathe  his  laat  in  the  arms  of  a  failhiui  friend 
and  coaatqnaan  like  yoor  nobis  Neukomm.' 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  about 

the  Dusselui  generally,  which  Mr.  Alexander 

W.  Thayer,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Beethoven 

are  so  deeply  indebted  for  hia  indefatigable 

n^earches  into  the  actual  life  of  that  great 

composer,  published  aimoltaiieoaaly  (1861)  in 

l>wight's  'Journal  of  Music'  (Bo^ton,  US.)  and 

the  '  Musical  World'  (London),  we  find  Quoted 

a  general  estimate,  of  wbidi  a  mora  oondonaad 

abstract  may  suflRce  to  cimvt  y  some  notion  of 

what  Dussek's  contem|>oraries  thought  of  him 

'  Dnsvek,  the  man  of  g«  nins,  the  tUtdj  sadsWid  aad 
solidly  trained  artist,  was  kBomihsnooRd,  aad  iBMdIv 
the  entire  moaioal  world ...  Be  hat  dsaa  arailf  asamefc 
as  Haydn,  and  HobaUf  not  lees  than  lIeBBlt»  to  jaaha 
Uerman  mtuio  known  and  respected  la  other  "laada- 

*  liai,  U  Buiai  be  iwcus  ta  aUud,  wss  mlttca  la  ISHt 
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Hii  Mffller  rMidonoe  in  London,  and  hit  Uter  in  Farla, 
bare  in  this  respect  excrriBed  great  influanMi  At  a 
*•  TirtttOM)  *'  he  w  unanimoaaly  plar<pd  in  the  r^ry  forenioet 
rank.  In  lapidityand  turencMof  excK-utmn,  in  a  mastery 
of  thegr«itcKtdimcultie«,itwould  J»o  hanl  t<itinday>ianist 
who  surii««H«l  him:  in  neatnesa  and  i>nx-ifiuti  jm-filily 
»n#  fJohn  Cramer  of  Ixjndoii;  ;  in  houI.  cxjin-Mion,  and 
d»-licacy,  oTUiinly  mtrue.  An  a  man  ho  wan  foml  and 
iinlil«\  jii«t.  iiiiji-irtial,  and  kindly,  a  real  friend,  »yn»- 

tiiithisiii(ir  w  ith  all  tluit  wa*  tme  and  beautiful  in  thone  he 
;nfw  ....  UiB  fuiliti^B,  inwimmbk-  fnmi  an  irnapination 
K)  j>>iwi<rfal  and  a  m-ngitivenrsd  no  oxtmno,  in.ny  rt'iulily 

b«>  forjrivon  Moreover,  through  nativo  gtrvn^fth  i>f 

iniml  and  frequent  intimate  relations  vrith  thi)  mcwt 
dixtin^iiit'hod  iH-r^ms.  be  bail  gainol  a  va*t  amount  of 
(ji'ucral  infiprin;iiii>n,  thiirouuhly  polisliod  manner*,  and 
•uch  Uwt,  combined  with  ktiowl.ilfip  «if  thi'  w<'rl<l,n«  lititil 
him  for  the  highest  circles  gf  mk  it  ty.  wluK-  Iw"  ji-y  ui  i 
dispo«:ition.  liberal  'entimentit,  and  frt-edum  from  prejudice 
gf  any  kind,  cndeanil  him  especially  to  mvtUt^' 

ThiH  also  came  from  Paris,  and  WU  pdnted  ill 
the  same  Leipzig  periodical. 

With  regard  to  DiuMk't  wtjlm  of  playbig, 

about  which  we  of  course  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  works  he  has  left,  many  con- 
temporaneous  opiidona  oonld  be  cited,  but  perham 
rot  one  nmre  suggestive  than  that  which  J.  W. 
TomaBohek,  himiseif  a  pianist  and  compoeer  of 
ominenoe,  gives  in  ms  'Ao^biography  and 
Keininiscencts ' — 

'In  th»  yar  is'^,  niy  countrytnaTi,  T>u««pk,  camo  to 
rratfn'S  and  I  vrry  fun>n  Ix  i.iiu''  ai  <niaiiit--<l  w  itJi  him, 
lit"  gavi'  a  oiiictTt  to  a  v.>r>  )ai>'«>  aiuluMict'.  at  w  iiicli  he 
intrtiduoeil  bi^  own  Milii.iry  I  untx-rto.  Aftor  tbi>  few 
oiK'ning  bars  of  his  tir-t  wiln.  tho  pulilic  utt«'n'»l  one 

u.  r.il  -Vhl     Th<  Tf  in  f.i- t.  Hoini-ihing  ma(^cal 

alxiut  thf  way  in  whii  h  |)u«M  k  w  ith  all  hio  charming 
grace  of  manner,  throutrh  hi-<  w  onderful  tnuch,  extorted 
from  tho  iiiHtrument  ildn  ii'ti^  ami  at  th<^  "amo  time 
atnphatic  toin-i.  Hit  dm.''  rs  wi-n^  hk''  a  loiri)  any  of  U  n 
■ing«Tg.  enduwi^l  with  rNjuMl  rx>  <  ntivi'  jMiwrrx,  anil  able 
to  prinluco  with  tlu'  uttno-t  i«  rl'tciion  wliaji'vrr  thi  ir 
direct-ir  could  ri-<iuire.  I  ni'vi-x  ^aw  tho  I'niKui!  inibiio 
et>  I  iielianti-tl  a-t  tliey  wen?  on  this  occasion  l>y  Du^iiek's 
*|iUMi<lid  playing.  His  tino  doclamaUjnr  style,  especially 
In  eanti.hilr  phraaes,  stands  as  tiio  ideal  for  eveiy  artistic 
perfiinnance— something  which  no  other  pianist  since  has 
rcachetl . . .  Duast-k  was  the  flnt  who  placed  his  instrument 
■idewaya  upon  the  platform,  in  wntoh  oar  pianoforte 
heroes  now  all  follow  hiin.  tlioa|h  tlugr  BMgr  iMf*  BO 
intcreeting  profile  to  axhiUt' 

That  more  than  any  oontcmporory  special 

writt.T  for  the  pianofm-t^',  Dun-ick,  through  his 

strong  and  attractive  inUividuAlit^,  impresbed  the 

age  iu  wliloh  he  lired,  is  unqneetionaUe.  Here» 

be  it  vnderstood,  no  reference  is  intended  to 

maay'Sided  geniuses  like  Momt  and  Beethoven, 

bat  timply  to  thoee  who,  maUiiff  the  frfaaoforte 

tlii'ir  i-articular  sttKly,  liavo  etfcrti-d  .«ui  tmich 

towards  the  influence,  so  materially  aided  the 

erogresa,  and  played  ao  important  a  part  in  the 
istory  of  the  most  universal  of  inBiruments — 
the  musician's  orohestra  when  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber,  hk  the  front  nak  <kf  these  de- 
servedly stands  Dussek.  It  has  been  Wged  that 
to  Clenicnti,  Dussek's  predecessor  and  survivor, 
who  ]uin  hold  the  title  of 'Father  of  the  Piano- 
forte.'  just  nn  Haydn  holds  that  of  'Father  of 
the  Synij'himy,'  holongs  tho  legitimate  right  of 
stamping  wiih  his  name  the  epoch  during  which 
lie  flourished.  To  this  it  may  M  answered  that, 
grantin,'  ('Icinenti  to  have  been  a  mu.sicijin  of 
more  solid  acquirement  than  Dust-ek,  as  the 
*Oradas  ad  '  Pamassum'  is  enough  to  prove,  he 
was  inferior  in  invention  and  ideality,  to  say 
nothing  about  fanciuation  of  style.  Unhappily 
1  Xlic  k>i>  ol  mbkh  Dslfrhk  talU  lisBMoU  nsrer  rcacbed. 


for  himself  and  hi.i  art,  r»uhsek.  whose  rraqn^s- 
tionable  genius  should  luivu  rai(»ed  him  to  tiis 
highest  endnanoek  was  of  a  somewlmt  hx  aai 
careless  temperament.  Ilia  facility  was  so  grest 
that  he  oould  dispense  with  more  than  half  tiw 
applictttien  leqninta  to  fonn  » thoroughly  ddUed 
niunician  ;  while  Clement!,  a  m<MleI  student  aaA 
K}-Btematic  eoonomiser  of  time,  though  leas  bona* 
tifiilly  gifted  than  Ua  vmowaad  eontanponiji 
pf««ci«8ed  habits  of  indoatrj  whioli  aervad  iia  la 
excellent  stead. 

In  aoonvtnatioa  with  the  writer  of  this  aiiiefe, 
Menddssohn  once  said,  *  Dussek  wa.s  a  pr  olog:;.! ' 
The  meaning  of  this  epigrammatic  criticioD  u 
not  far  to  seek.  Dussek,  who  failed  tat  want 
of  striving  to  make  the  moat  of  the  endowmenu 
of  nature,  might  have  become  a  musician  of  the 
highest  ac4|uirements  bad  the  case  been  othervist. 
He  squandered  away  mslo^  aa  n  apendthrift 
wotdd  squander  away  money,  not  pausing  for  »« 
instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  to  inter»U 
It  is  lad  to  reflect  upon  tiie  number  of  gemnas 
melodies  that,  coming  bo  readily  from  his  pen, 
were  left,  as  Sancho  Fanza  would  say, '  bare  m 
they  were  bom,*  though  ahnoat  every  sns  «f 
them  might  have  been  developed  into  eomethir^ 
beaatiful  and  lasting.  When,  however,  he  applied 
himself  to  Ua  tadc  with  eameat  derate,  m 
happened  not  unfrequently  from  the  eafliast  V>  th 
late^t  period  of  liis  career,  Dussek  waa  wekoiw>i 
like  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  legitimate  child  of  Art, 
his  mission  was  that  of  a  true  dii^iple — for  which 
capacity  he  was  eminently  fitted,  as  the  msBj 
compositions  he  has  left  suffice  to  prove. 

lJussek  came  into  tiia  world  five  years  later  than 
Mozart,  and  nine  years  earlier  than  Beethoveu, 
quitting  it  while  the  greatest  of  poet-muaici*ni 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  just  at  the  tinte 
when  the  fifth  and  la«t  pianoforte  cnncert'\  tht 
incomparable  '  £  Hat'  (written  a  year  previouhlj)i 
waa  first  introdnoed  to  the  pablle.  Between  ipi 
and  1812,  tho  inter\*al  which  epann<xl  the  exirt«oe 
of  Dussek,  a  galaxy  of  £amoiu  pianists  fihoat 
withwledlaatre.  TotaketbeminehrooologicBl 
order,  there  were  Clementi,  Moz-art.  Hinin>l 
Steibelt. '  WoelH,  Beethoven,  Cramer,  Tomascbei, 
Hnmmel,  Weber,  J.  Field  ('Rosaian  Field.' 
he  was  called),  and  last,  not  least,  Mofschel^- 
who,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  wlies 
Dussek  died,  had  already  made  for  hinaJf  » 
name.  To  these  might  be  adde<i  Meyerbeer, 
who,  as  a  youth,  before  ho  devoted  bimsctf 
exclusively  to  the  composition  of  operas,  wtl 
a  rival  even  to  Hummel  in  his  'prime,  and  ocr 
own  'G.  F.  Pinto  (the  Sterndale  Bennett  of  hi* 
day),  who  die<l  at  the  early  age  of  ai.  Amdog; 
these  it  is  no  small  thing  to  my  that  Doank 
shone  con>i[>icuo\i3.  He  never  enjoyed  the  of- 
[mrtuuity  of  encountering  Mozart,  as  Ciem^bU 
did,  nor  the  equally  important  one  of  unjasiaiiC 
his  powers  with  those  of  Beethoven,  as  ffU  ^ 
iiteibelt  and  VV  oelfl— to  the  absolate  satistactioeof 
neither;  hotbeHgratiwreathewaik  aeMaawn 
I  whodiH  two  yrartiMirttsaneiiik. 

>  Itut  none  •>(  <niiiis«  compoiKtons  for  the  r^anofon*  ba*«  zat*- 
tunslelf  Xrt^-n  publl!it>ttl.  tboucfa  inauy  etbt  In  MS. 
*  Atwut  wbwot  Jutan  Crainer  aasd  to  spssk  wttfa  snMariMBL 
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tip  nf  Sohobati  'ft  ittBa'-^lio  h/A  CBon  to  fear 

Tber»  if  mooh  confusion  in  the  Opus- numbers 
"f  Duasek's  works,  owing  to  the  different  «y«- 
tenui  adopted  by  French,  English,  iin.l  German 
puhlisliers.  The  foUowing  is  an  imperfect  attempt 
afcaooopleteliifc^* 
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lt.«lte.P.jr.«ii«  VMIB.  c 
OIF. 

acMMTto  v«,ir.v.  u4 

<Mk.  r. 
n  iv^irowasbi 
13       inpMrfta^  p.  F. 

CF.O. 
17.  S  Do.  do.  r,  F.  n. 
IT.  Cooeerto  Ko.  4.  i>.  f .  mkI 

OnktMn.  F. 
HSOi^r.y.  MMlTloUn.  Bb, 
_  aM&MflJtBK 
ntttuP.F.wAFlota.  It, 

CF,A.C.  Eb. 
Ik  I  EooutiiM.  P.  F.  and  Ftata 

•r  VtoUn.  C.  C.  F  doloj, 

A.  E.  Eb  (*olo>. 
a.  Ttlo.  P.  F,  FlQte.  and  Cello. 

C 

a- 1  Trim.  p.  P.  mJ  StriiM. 
CA.F. 

&  Connno.  So.     P.  K.  and 

Orth.  BK 
&  Tbe  tulhtiuftof  tha  Queen 

MFrMM.P,Jp.  a 
USeoM.  P.r.  BlXM.1* 

MrKChttiMryV:  aodSsbt 

nrti*.  0.  A.  A, 
H  ^ra«  Somu  in  Um  Boglbh 

H.  3  trim.  T.  r.  and  Ptrliiw*. 

f.Bb.D. 
2i.  S  fienatM.  P.  F.  SBd  VIoUn 

«rrUU«  F»l>(P.F.H>lu>. 

Q. 

HCoMrto.  Xa.|,F.F.  mi 

_  oi^  Cbi 

A  OmMwI*       I  p.  F.  »ad 

QNh.  F.  (wwop.H.) 
Bfeiy  EonUM.  P.  F.  and 

▼totlo.  0.  F.  Bb.  D.  O 

Bia..Eb. 
»or».  CoBoarto.  Xo.  7.  P.F. 

(or  Rirp.  »n(J  f»rtl>.  C. 
O.  I  ^cit.tuv  y.uu'  Qt  V.  and 

CtJio.  r.  Bp.  D. 
3D.  4  ffoBUM.  P.  F.  and  v.  ad 

Ulk  CF.Bb.G. 
St  S  Trtai.  p.  F.  and  Ptr1n«s. 

Bb,  D.  C :  and  3  Prrlti  Jis. 

P.  v. 

««MilBMata,PJ,.4 

a*DflfwM&* 

K.  1  Trtot.  P.  F.  and  Rtrinca. 
Eb.Bb. 

>l.  J  SnnatM  for  Hup  T.  and 

r»!lri. 

K  Bmnadty  Oith.  la  •  pia.  £b 


Op.  31  S  Sonat^^  P.P.  Bk  G.  0 

mln. 

ML  Grand  Sonata,  F»  F*  and 

Viwlin.  0. 

sz,  m»  000.  tMNftttx  P.  F. 

V.  SonatM.3nMH[k  Ik 

at.  !t8of)ataa.P.F.  O.ClBb. 
40.  CoRWtlo.  Nrv.  «  (m)liU!rFi. 

P.  >•.  ai)d  urch.  Bb. 
<1.  QulnM»  I'.y.  and  Strind. 

Fain. 

«!. 

CL  Sonata.  V.  F.  A. 

««.  Du.  EbmtaFw8K«n.dedl- 

oat«d  to  CIciDentU. 
4n.SDo.  Bb.G.D. 
4a  twv  An  F.  F.  aad  Ttottn. 

o.F.Bt>.ana. 

47.4  no^F.F.  DlCL 

4a  tiraiidlSoiista.P.Fw*lNads. 

C. 

49  or  MX  Conoerto.  No.  »,  P.  F. 

ami  f>rch.  u  mtn. 
n.  S  Pur.AtAv  r.  r.  aitil  VlilUn 

or  Hate.  li.  i*,  E  (7C). 

61.  Urand  QaaneU  P.  F.  aad 
•Iftati.  Bk 

61 

or  Hi.  Faataila  aad  Fam*. 

to 


P.F.  FbiUi.(< 
J.  a  CraMwk 
an  Quarut.  F.P.ud 
Kb. 

.'A 

eu.  3  8trittg  Quartet*.   O.  Bb, 
Kh, 

•L  ndgia  baniMBUjiM  tur  la 

iDortdB  P.  UF»<>PlMa. 

Ff  aUn. 
m.  tm  Coniolatloa.  P.  F.  Bb. 
tS.  C«nc«ito.  No.  lo.  2  P.  F.'» 

and  (Jrch.  Bb. 
^.  FiiKiirt  A  la  Camera.  P.  F, 

4  baiuK   I),  U  atUln  F. 
«.  Trto.  }-.  v..  flatah  aat 

C«ll«.  F, 
W.  Concarto  Mo.l]«  P.F«sad 

Uroiv.  F. 
A  S  Satniw  prom^Mtra^  F.F« 

4  huth.  C.  r.  Bb. 
m,  V«tliifM».  F.F,  TMlB,and 

HoniL  B  9, 
»  Sonata*.  P.  F,  an^l  VltJtin. 

Itt>  (i,  I)  iv.l..). 
CwiTio  No.  U  I'.  K.  aad 

Otch.  KK 
70.  Sonata.  V.V.  Ab.  (l  e  Uo. 

tour  A  farts.) 
n.  ni»»  ntra,  sonata.  P.  F. 

Ah  (d«aiotMtollgB  vtat 

n.  ain  MMHM  TsiMi,  p.  F. 

lfc,F.aO.C.Hlb  tBkf. 
71  Oraiid  Sonata,  PJ',.  4  haiida. 

Eh. 

73.  Sonata.  P.  F,.  4  hands.  F. 

74.  Iio..    do..     du.  Bb. 

7\     T>«..     f!().  FK 
7«.  >"aiiiai»;«'  r.  K.  F. 
77.  (kn»al«,  r  V.    Ni'.  St).  F 
nila.  <L'ltivivBti,,ii,) 

Work*  without  Opua-munbar. 
FcQ  lai  Vmm,  UnvnMH  Orcr- 

lure. 

Oi'tlura  to  Pliarra. 

I. rand  «»vmur«.  I".  F, 4  haada. 

lutrructioDi  on  lha  An  of 

plarluc  tha  P.F. 
S  Thoa.  P.  F.  and  StHnci.  Eb. 

Bb. 

I«  onmbat  aaral.*  Sonata  for 
P.  F..  v..  and  C«Uu.  with  Ut. 
laabwadlia.  tk 


S  Duoa  Cwfl^  2  riaiKM.   f,  V. 
f>onaU  CacUa.  P.  P..  4  hau.l».  C 
3  Grand  BsoataN  P.  F.,  4  liand*. 
3  Fogqaa  aad   Sonata,   P.  F, 

4  handa. 
8  Bondcia. 

!!<>uata.P.F.  F.  OaChaiMj 
fruiiatine*  fur  Harp. 

liiiwlo  oil  •t/arJIeu,'  P.  F.  Bb. 
U'l..  Air  U>i»»r.  C. 
L»o.,  A  I*  1  »aei.c*.    II  b. 
Do..  L'Amuiiolra.  F, 


Varlillorn  on  ' 

Vo.  onahvuurlir  (-rnnMailb 
I>u.  00  Blaiai;  et  liatMk 
I>o.«aMlklla. 
l>o.  onOodiamtlwnir. 
Vo,  IVttit  air  euaauL  *<|||?w 
VI.' 

Do.  Threa  ParMuate 
«  N'«w  Waitzes.  Ibr  F.  F.  and  Tl^ 

'      Iln  tir  Klirts. 
2  Kii,:li«li  alrt  ami  3  WaltMfc 

Do.,  on  Coantauof  SuttMrlaod'a  a  i  ruiuao,  lik.  1.  r.  F. 

F-  6  «'anoua,  for  3  anJ  «  t  •  Irr^. 

Do..  MUiialra.  Bone  on  3  nutea  Oib.  C  for 

OawMkaMi.  C  VolcaandP.F. 
Do«  «a  Om  ftfOttfUa  Romplpa.  6  Pnnyt  fur  Voloa  aad  P.  F, 
Do.,  oil  T  on)  Ilowp's  \U,tu\,[iK.   'The  rapiire    flpHbiWK,'  ■  mml* 
on  •  Mf  i.-Uu.c  It  I     cal  drama,  preducad  at  Omr 

I>o..  on  "Tha  Ptuughbur.'  I      Uiiie.  Not  VTi*. 

Do.,  on  tha  Bojal  Qulcluup,      ,Th«  Uattlc  and  total  di-frat 

of  the  i>utch  Fieri  b/  Admiral 
Duncan.  Oct.  11.  ITS^.  I'.  F.  >ul<i. 
A  cumpleta  . . .  delineation  ut  the 
cercmonr  from  Hx.  Jamm'ii  to 

St.  litul's  Dec.  U.  X7\n. 

P.F.  D. 
Tlw  Hula  oonreipondent  of  tha 
A.II.S.ailI.Xav.«i 


Do.,  on  ■  To  to  rarabo,* 
Do.,  on  Viotti  t  I'ollMk 
Do„  I.*KI<Sjant«. 
Dii..  Ia  JHatliiiV. 
Varlailons  on  '  Anna.'  do.  C 
Bab«B  'a  FMM* 

dOh  a 

OB  TaHant  poar  lb  trrti,' 


•lo.  Kb. 
Dow  on  3  Scotch  aln 


a  Oiaad 

Eiterhaqr. 


[J.W.D.] 

DUSSEK,  SorniA,  ilaiu'liter  of  'Domenico 
Corri,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1775.  Inatructyd 
by  her  father,  tthe  at  a  very  early  age  performed 
in  public  on  the  pianurort  In  1788  the  f  i;ii;ly 
removed  to  London,  when  Jklisa  Corri  u]>pt;;ikred 
with  g^reut  success  as  a  singer.  In  1793  die 
maiTied  J.  L.  Dufwek.  mi  kr  whose  instruction 
she  became  as  able  a  piauitit  and  harplbt  as  i»liu 
was  a  ginger.  She  eonttnued  to  sing  in  public, 
at  her  husbaDd's  concerts  and  elsewhere.  After 
his  death,  in  1810,  she  contracted  in  1813  » 
second  marriage  wiili  Jolm  Alvit  Monlt  Sbe 
composed  and  [  iMished  many  pieces  for  the 
piwo&rte  and  harp.  Her  daughter,  Olivia, 
WM  bora  fn  Loiidcm  in  1799,  and  under  the 
inbtruction  of  her  mother  became  an  exceUent 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  com  ■ 
posed  some  songs  and  several  pieces  for  both 
lartmmeatB.  [W.H.H.] 

DUX  (leader),  an  e^rly  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fiigue—4hat  which  leads ;  the  answer 
being  tbe  eoNw»  or  oompanioii.  The  dux  is  in 
Geriuan  called  Fuhrer* 

1)YKE.S,  Rev.  JoHX  Bacchcs,  Mui.  Doc., 
was  bom  in  Hull,  where  his  grandlather  was 
inomnbent  of  8I  Jolm*e  Church,  in  Itfaroh  1833. 
He  received  hisHrst  musical  tuition  from  Skelton, 
<uganist  of  St.  John's.  In  October  1843  he  went 
to  8t  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
soon  obtained  a  Bchuhtrship.  He  graduated  ae 
B.A.  in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mai- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  During  his  ttiy  in  Cambridge 
he  pursued  bis  tnugical  studies  under  Profeiwop 
Walmisley,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  In  July  1849  he  was 
appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  ot"  Durham 
Cathedral  In  the  next  year  he  jiroceeded  M.A. 
Id  1861  the  Univenttyof  Durham  confened  on 
hitn  the  dei^ree  of  Doctor  of  >!ns-c,  nnd  in  lS6j 
be  was  presented  by  the  Deau  and  Chapter  to 
the  yioung«<»f  8t.0ewa]d,  Durham,  on  wfaieh  he 
resigned  the  precentorship.  He  died  January 
32,  1876.    I>r.  Djrkes  compoied  many  servioM 
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EAGER. 


and  anthems,  and  fi  Tfinje  r!nmT>erof  hynm  tones, 
uuuiy  of  which  Ixiivc  uitit  witli  very  general 
acceptance.  Among  these  may  be  noted  '  Nearer 
my  CickI  to  Thee,*  'Tl  ;  Uy  U  pa«t  and  over/ 
and  '  Jesa.  lover  of  my  0<hiL*  He  was  joint 
editorof 'Hjnuu^  AndflmtaadModani.'  Ba^cod 
hh  musical  repnto  1m  «m  nodi  Mtoemed  as  a 
theologian.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DYNE,  JoHir,  a  dlstingiddMd  alto  sin^^er  and 
glee  composer.  One  of  his  glees,  '  Fill  the  bowl,' 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1768. 
In  72  he  was  appoiutid  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  in  79  <^  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  singers  at 
the  oommemoraUon  of  Handel  in  1784.  A  pi»tol- 
■bol^  by  his  mm  hand,  tenninaled  his  existence 
Oct.  i^o,  175^8.  [W.H.  H.] 

I^WlGHrS  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC.  Boston, 
U.S.  A.,  4to.  ftrtnightly,  was  {bonded  in  185a 
hy  John  S.  Bwight,  whose  name  it  Ixars,  and 
it  still  edited  by  him.  Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of 
the  since  somewhat  fiunous  little  community  at 
Brook  Farm  who  did  much  in  many  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  literature  ami  jjliilan- 
thropy.  Hawthorne,  for  a  tiine,  waa  one  of 
tlifln,  and  the  names  of  others  have  since  become 
famous.  I^Ir.  Dwight,  though  not  an  educated 
musician,  was  musical  editor  of  the  '  Harbinger,* 
•  periodioal  pabUahad  al  Brook  Farm,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  of  nri'^ir  al  rriti  jtips  to  the 
dai^  papers  of  Boston,  where  be  did  good  service 
in  oireonnf  attontkm  to  what  waa  noblest  and 

best  in  rrin^ic. 

For  six  yean  he  was  editor,  publisher,  and 
proprietor  of  ilia  Jownal,  the  pabUoatioii  of 
wh'ch  waa  then  assumed  by  Oliver  Ditson  8c  Co. 
Vunng  the  war  it  waa  chaqged  hem  m  woak^ 


to  a  fortnightly  paper.   Ite  object  was  to  adrocite 
music  and  muHical  culture  in  the  higheiit  ^ika»^ 
and  to  give  honest  and  impartial  cntidaEu, 
a  purpose  to  '.vhich  it  has  been  always  sttAjnv 
devoted.    As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  *  Dwt^bt  i 
Journal,'  expressing  the  oonvictfama  of  ita  sditar 
without  fear  or  favour ;  and  this  course  ha^  gained 
for  it  the  respect  of  many  who  ditfer  wid^y  bm 
the  opinions  which  it  advooatca.    Mr.  sMi^ 
has  been  sole  r>  lit  ir  up  to  thia  day,  although  tbe 
volumes  contain  valuable  contributions  frtm  otlker 
pena.  Among  tho  moat  notioeaUB  are  tiiassfiwi 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  who 
has  written  for  it  many  valuable  biogrspbicikl 
and  historical  articles,  as  well  as  musical  tikka 
Especially  noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  earns 
of  the  contemporan««  nf  Beethoven— Salieri, 
Gyrowetz,  Gelint--k,  llunimel,  and  others.  Prof. 
Ritter  and  his  wife  {now  of  the  Vassar  Fennle 
College),  W.  S.  B.  Mathewa  of  Chicago,  a^I 
C.  C.  Perkins  of  Bostun,  have  also  conmbutai 
frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its  columns.  Its 
republications  of  the  l>est  articles  in  Eumpesa 
musical  journals,  and  translations  from  valosUe 
works,  with  ita  exodOtent  foreign  oorreepoiid«» 
and  well  Belect<xl  pages  of  claiiaical  music,  mik« 
these  vdttinee  a  valuaiile  book  of  refereooa  duzisg 
the  wfade  parfod  ef  its  eriatenee,  dnriag  wUA 
over  100  moBaal  papars  have  arisen — and  in 
great  part  disapp^red — in  tho  United  State? 
Whatever  is  good  and  noblo  and  earnest  in 
has  never  failed  to  find  in  'Dwiglit*li  Joonal 
of  Music*  an  en'hnsia^tir  ridvncate  and  ^faKt'b 
defender.   And  hence,  while  other  journals  haT« 
disappeared  with  llie  fraldoiiiB  of  tke  day,  it  stSl 
piursues  its  course,  in  form  and  spirit  Uie  saxc« 
tiiatit  waiaqQarterofftoeiitiu7<^  (.B.W4 


E. 


EThe  third  note  of  the  scale  of  0.  In 
French  and  in  solfaing.  Mi,  The  first 
*  string,  or  ckaniertlU,  of  the  violin,  and 
the  4tb  of  the  double  base,  are  tuned  to  E  in 
their  respective  octaves.  The  scale  of  E  major 
baa  4  aharps  in  the  signature ;  that  of  £  minor 
1  sharp  ;  and  Cf  andG  are  their  relativen.  minor 
and  major.  £  is  the  key  note  of  the  *  iPhtygian' 
mode  in  Gregorfan  miine,  and  0  (not  B)  ita 

Dominant  there. 

£  is  not  a  frequent  key  in  orchestral  com* 
p(mtlons<— tnobably  from  diffioultiea  eoMieeted 

with  the  Clarinets,  Horns,  and  Trumpets.  At 
any  rate  neither  Haydn,  Mozart.  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr, Schubert,  or  Schumann,  have 
written  a  symphony  in  E  major,  'i'he  overtures 
to  Fidelio  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Deux 
Journt'es  and  Tannhauser,  are  oxceptiuiia  aiaong 
O'vertur^.  In  chamber  mnsle  it  is  more  often  | 
employed.  Mozart  has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio 
in  it;  Beethoven  uses  it  in  a  sonatas  (op.  14,  j 
Kok  i;  209).   Badi'a  fugna  in  £  (Bk.  3)  iaj 


perhaps  the  most  wid^y  known  of  all  dia 
mortal  48. 

£  flat  (Fr.  mi  himel ;  Germ.  Et:)  on  thed 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  wen^ 
only  mention  the  Eroica  Symphony,  ihe  Septet, 
the  5th  Pianoforte  Concerto,  a  solo  sonatas,  cfk 

31,  No.  3,  and  'Lea  Adieux,'  2  string  ouart^t^ 
a  pianoforte  trio,  and  the  '  Liederkrtiis,  aa:N>iig 


Beethoven's  works  alone ;  the  St.  Ann's  fdgm  bf 
Bach,  with  the  noble  Prelude  which  may  ormiV 
not  belong  to  it ;  Mozart's  well  icnown  SympbcoT; 
2  of  BaydnV  *  Salomon  Set»*  ete^  eto.  [G  ] 
EAGER,  JOBV,  bom  1782  at  Norwich,  where 
his  father  was  a  mustcal  instrument  maker  a-r? 
organ  builder.  Having-  learue*!  fntm  hi»  falisr 
the  rudiments  of  music,  he  was  ai  twelve  yvtn 
old  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Dukf  of  I^.rs.  * 
on  amateur  violinist,  who  carritxl  him  Ut 
scat  at  Knole,  where  firee  access  to  the  libran 
en;ibled  him  to  repur  the  defects  of  t^lv 
education.  His  patron  dyiitf  he  estskbhsh^i 
hifluelf  aft  Tamumtli  as  »  viaiumat  and  twrtrr 
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•fmiMio.  On  tlw  ftppeMwwi  of  L<^er*a  qfatan 

■f  instruction  Eager  became  one  of  its  warmest 
jMlvucates.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
corporation  of  Yarmouth.  He  paased  the  re> 
nuunder  of  hi^  life  in  teaching.  He  ia  said  to 
have  posseased  a  knowledge  and  to  have 
taii^t^  nearly  eTery  IiiiIhiiimmiI  Umb  in  we. 
His  compositions  consist  of  A  pianoforte  sonata 
ftDii  a  Collection  of  songs.  [W.  U.  H] 

EASTCOTT,  Rev.  Richard,  a  resident  in 
Enter,  was  author  of  '  Sketches  of  the  Origin, 
Progresi  anil  Ktl'tKits  of  Music,  with  an  Account 
of  tbe  Ancient  Bards  and  Minstrels,'  a  well- 
oeeoted  oompUation  pnblialMd  »t  Bath  in  1793, 
sod  which  was  so  favourably  received  as  to  call 
fcrth  a  leoond  edition  in  the  same  year.  He 
alwpriiliilMdMiiieirfaao6fleM)o»lM.  Hefied 
towsidc  the  and  of  1838,  being  then  chaplain 
of  LivMv  Dak^  Bevouliira,  lU  waa  the  early 
pston  «f  Jdn  Dwj.  [W.  H.B.] 

KBDON,  Tbovas.  Imri  aft  Duiliam  in  1738. 
It  is  presumed  from  tho  circumstance  of  the 
QNDesnd  data  'T.  Ebdon,  1755,'  atill  remaining, 
carved  on  On  oak  aeveen  whidi  diTidoa  the 

chf-r  of  Durham  cathedral  from  one  of  the 
siile^  that  he  reoeivod  his  early  musical  edu- 
cition  in  tbaft  diindi  aa  a  ohontter,  and  pro- 
Ublj,  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  as  an 
Articled  pupil  of  the  osvaniBt.  In  1 763  he  was 
s()point«i  organist  of  Dnirliara  Cathedral,  which 
otfioe  he  held  until  his  death,  48  years  afterwards, 
on  Sept  23,  181 1.  Elxlon's  publiahed  comjto- 
(itiood  comprise  two  har{>Bichord  Honatas  (about 
^rSo),  a  collection  of  glees;  and  two  volomes 
of  caUiedral  muaic,  the  first  of  which  appeare<l 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  1810.  Besides  these 
be  left  many  anthema  olo;,  ill  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  Jnna  l8xi.  CW.H.fl.] 

EBERARDI,  Tebxba,  a  singw  Otmtm^rat- 
^  parts  in  London,  1761.  Among  oUmmt  rdUs 
-be  nog  that  of  Lana  in  Galuppi'a  opw  '  11 
Filosofo  di  Campagn^'  adarrttd  for  the  King's 
Theatre  by  Coochi.  [J.M.] 

EBEBI^  Ahtow,  diatingniahed  pianist  and 
nw|iiiiUi.  ban  Jane  13,  1766,  at  Vionna.  He 

wa-  intf-nded  by  his  filler,  a  well-to-do  povcm- 
mtnt  employ^  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for 
inosio  }m6tn  ^nmg1>  ftO  obotadoe,  and  atertad 
him  as  a  pianist.  His  theoretical  studies  were 
alight,  but  hia  fixot  opera,  '  La  Marchande  de 
Mote'  (Loopoldaladt  1787).  ia  aaid  to  Itavo 
pleased  Gluck  so  much,  that  he  advised  the 
young  composer  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
ttnrie.  His  friendship  with  Mozart  was  also  of 
gr^t  service  to  bim.  His  melodrama  *  Pyramus 
sad  Thiiibe '  was  produced  at  the  court  theatre 
ni  1794,  on  his  return  from  his  Hn>t  profetuiional 
imtbo  ooon  undertook  another  in  Germany, 
Jn  company  with  Mozart's  widow  and  Lange  tlie 
Ia  1 796  he  was  appointed  Capellmeistcr 
itSt  Plrtawibuig,  where  he  nmained  for  5  years 
?n?itly  esteemed.  Ou  his  return  U>  Vienna  he 
produced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  1801)  a 
romantic  opera  'Die  KSdgtn  dor  oohwarxen 
iaaalut'         waa  hovmrw  only  a  pwtii^  mw- 


oesB.   In  1803  he  went  again  to  Russfa*  and  in 

1806  travelled  to  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany,  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  univenally  acknowledged.   He  ro> 
turned  to  Vienna  and  died  suddenly  March  11, 
1807.    Uis  compositions  were  long  favourites. 
The  f  oUowii^  an  among  the  most  remarioiUo 
'Grand  Sonata,'  op.  27,  dedicated  to  Cherubini ; 
'Gr.  Sonata  caract^nitique'  in  F  minor,  op.  la, 
dedbatod  to  Haydn  (Men) ;  •Varistioni  aor 
un  tht^me  Rubbc,'  for  Cello  obbl.,  op.  1 7  ;  3  Piano- 
forte  Trios,  op.  8.  dedicated  to  Graad-Duke  Pawlo- 
witocdi;  Tdo  fer  Ffanofoito,  Clarinet,  and  Cello, 
op.  36  (Kiihnel):  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  C  major, 
op.  18,  dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa;  ditto  in  G 
minor,  op.  35  (Vienna);  Clavier  Quintet,  op.  78 
(Yiomia) ;  Pianofoita  Oeooartos  in  0  major,  op. 
33,  and  Eb  major,  op,  40  (Kiibnel) ;  and  3 
String  Quartets,  up.  13.  dedicated  to  Emperor 
Alexandar  I  (Vienna,  MoUo).    He  also  pub- 
linhed  many  smalUr  pianoforte  pieces  for  a  and 
4  hands,  and  6  Lieder,  op.  4  (Hamburg) ;  a  Can- 
tata with  uwhoatral  aaeompanimanl^ '  gloria 
d'lracn^o,'  op.  1 1,  also  arranged  for  pianoforte ; 
and  a  Symphony  in  D  minor  (Breitkopf  & 
Hirtel).    Ho  loA  in  MB.  symphoniao,  oars- 
nades,  concertos  for  i  and  3  pianofortes,  several 
pieoea  of  chamber-music,  and  unpubliabed  operas, 
iMaidaB  tiw  time  alioady  montionad.  Though  bo 
has  now  entirely  vanished  from  the  oonoert-rooro, 
Eberl  must  in  his  day  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable person.   It  is  well  known  that  several 
of  Ilia  pianoforte  worics  were  long  published,  and 
popular,  AS  Mozart's, — vix.  the  fine  Sonata  in  C 
minor  (finally  published  with  his  own  name  as 
np.  1  by  Artaria) ;  Variationa  on  the  theme  '  Za 
SttdTun  sprach  ;  Variations  on  *Freundin  sanfter 
Herzenatriebe and  on  '  Andantino  von  Dittera- 
dorf '  (ooo  KSohel'a  Hooart,  anb.  087,  8).  Hia 
Symphony  in  Eb  would  actually  appear  to  have 
been  played  in  the  aame  programme  with  Bee- 
tbof«n*a  *Braioa*  (A.  M.  Zeitnng.  vii.  321) ;  and 
the  two  are  contrasted  by  the  reviewer  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  the  latter  !       [C.  F.  P.] 

EBERLIN,  JoHAJfir  £&K8T,  court -organist 
and  'Truchaeaa*  (or  oarvor)  to  tbo  Mioe-Aiob* 

bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent  German 
compoaer  of  aacred  manio.  Hia  name,  place  and 
date  of  Urth  and  deatb  110  baro  foit  tiio  fint  timo 

correctly  given  from  official  records.  His  ori- 
ginal nanae  waa  Eberle,  which  was  turned,  ao- 
oofding  to  a  onstom  tbon  oomrnon  witb  women, 

into  Eberlin,  and  as  such  he  retiiine<l  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  to  Baron  von 
Stain,  and  was  bom  March  37,  170a  (not  1716) 
at  Jettingen  (not  Jettenl)acht,  a  market- village 
near  Gtinzburg,  in  the  Up{>er- Danube  district  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg,  Juno  ai,  176a 
(not  1776).  He  was  court-organist  to  Arch- 
bislmp  Franz  Anton,  Graf  von  Harrach,  as  early 
as  tho  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1737  at  Seekirchen  on  the  WaUersee,  near 
Salzburg.  Of  his  early  life  or  musical  education 
nothing  ia  known,  and  the  number  even  of  hia 
many  valnaUo  oontomantal  ivorin  oan  only  bo 
imDaiftotlT  aaoKtainad.  Amntio  Hi*  boot 
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axe  'IX  Tooeate  e  fiighe  per  rorgtino*  (Lotter, 
Augsbuiv  1747 X  dedicated  to  An  iil>i.shop  Jacob 
Ernst.  They  paned  Uurough  mmxy  editionB,  and 
are  alao  printed  in  Commer'a  '  Musica  sacra,' 
voL  i.  Nageli's  edition  contains  only  the  nine 
fugues.  The  last  fugue,  in  £  minor,  was  published 
(in  £b  minor)  as  Baoh*s  in  Griepenkerl  s  edition 
of  Bach's  works  (Book  ix,  No.  an  error 
which  has  since  been  corrected.  Haffaer  pub- 
lished sonatas  in  G  and  A,  and  SdioU  a  moteta, 
'Qui  oo.ifidunt'  and  'Sicut  mater  oonsolatur,'  for 
3  voices,  with  clavier  accompaniment.  To  Leo> 
pold  Mozart  s  collection  for  the  Uomwerk  at 
llohen-Salzburg.  '  Der  Morgen  und  der  Aln^nd* 
(Lotter  1759).  Eberlhi  also  contributed  5  pieces. 
F^s,  in  his  '  Biographie  universelle,*  gives  a  list 
of  his  church  compositions  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  of  the  Latin  dramaa  he 
composed  for  the  pupils  of  the  Benedictine  men* 
antery  at  Salzbuig(i745  60),  of  which,  however, 
the  words  only  are  extant.  Froeke's  library  con* 
tains  the  autographs  of  13  oratorios,  including 
the  '  Componimento  sacro,'  perfonned  with  great 
sQOoesa  at  Salzbaxg  in  1747.  The  Gesellschaft 
der  Moflikfiieunde  at  Vienna  possesses  a  copy  of 
a  mass  and  a  fugue  for  two  cboint  with  duuhio 
Olfibestia.  EberUn's  strict  writing  was  m  much 
prised  by  Mozart,  that  about  1777  lie  copied  13 
of  his  pieces  (mostly  church-music  in  4  partH) 
together  with  aoine  by  M.  Uaydn,  into  a  MS. 
book  whidi  he  kept  for  hi«  own  instmction,  Mkd 
which  still  ezisla.  He  aftt^rwunls  (178a)  how- 
ever  wiote  to  his  aiater  that  Eberlin'e  foguee 
oould  not  be  ranked  with  tiioae  of  Badi  and 
llun<lel — 'All  hiinour  to  liis  4- part  pieces;  but 
his  clavier  fugues  are  merely  extended  Venetti.' 
Harpurg  wae  the  fint  to  piroclaiin  hie  merit 
(' KritiKthe  Bt;Itr;ij^'e,'  Berlin  1757.  vol. iii.  Stllck 
P-  end  says  that  he  wrote  aa  much  and 
as  rapidly  ae  SoMlatti  and  Teienuuin.  (.CF.r.J 

KBKKS,  Carl  Fbiedhu  11,  son  of  *  teacher  of 

English  at  Gass«l,  born  ^Lm  li  so,  1 770,  a  man 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  «\  iilently  of 
little  monies  tdcing  any  post  that  offered,  and 
keeping  none;  doinj  any  work  that  tunit;il  up 
tu  keep  body  and  soul  to^^ether,  and  at  Icn^'th 
dying  in  great  poverty  at  Ijerliu,  S<-pt.  9,  1836. 
Bume  ofhib  arningements  have  survived,  lujt  his 
compositiouu  —  half-a-dozen  ojieras,  syuipituniee, 
overtures,  dance  music,  wina>instriunent  ditto, 
and,  in  tLort,  pieces  of  evcr\*  size  and  form — 
have  all  di&upf»uu:uU,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  drinking  song,  '  Wir  lind  die  &dnige  der 

Welt,'  whicL  has  hit  tlu-  true  p  'jiular  vein. 

One  occurrence,  in  wiucii  iie  succeeded  in  an- 
noying ft  better  man  than  himself,  ia  worth  pt  r- 
petuating  as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  hi  the 
number  of  the  Allgemein«  Musikalisclie  Zeitung 
for  IX  Deo;  1816  appears  n notioe  from  U.  M.  von 
Weber  to  the  following  efftx-t :  — '  Uerr  Hof- 
meister  of  Leipzig  has  publibhed  a  cpiint^t  of 
Bune  (op.  34)  for  clarinet  and  strings,  un-anged 
as  a  80I0  sonata  lor  piano,  with  the  following 
mL»l«;adin^  title,  "  tionaUi  for  the  P.  F.,  arranged 
by  0.  F.  Ebers  ftom  %  C^uiotuor  for  Clarinet  by 
C.M,de  Weber,  «pw  34."  IxefuertedUeKrHor- 


BBXBWKIN. 

meister  to  withdraw  the  puMication  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inaccurate  and  unfair,  and 
most  damaging  to  the  original  work  ;  hut  ha 
has  vouchsafed  me  only  a  curt  statuuicct  tliu*. 
if  the  arranger  is  to  blame  I  may  eritiaiae  hitu 
severely  as  I  like,  but  that  to  him  as  publisher 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  muuitmt.  I  have  there-'ors 
no  other  course  than  to  protest  with  all  my 
might  against  the  arrangement,  ab>tiinln;::  fn>:n 
all  comment,  except  to  mention  that  without 
counting  engmvers  blunders,  my  melodies  hare 
been  unnecessarily  altert^d  41  timc^,  ihxi  ia 
3  places  one  bar  has  been  umittoJ,  in  another 
place  4  bars,  in  another  8,  and  in  another  11.— 
C.  M.  von  Weber.  Berlin,  Nov.  22,  iSi6,'  Thi» 
drew  forth  a  re^ly  from  Ebers  »ddressod  to  '  the 
lovers  of  music,  and  appearing  in  the  next  No.  of 
the  '  Zeitung ' : — '  Herr  Schlesinger  of  Berlin  hu 
published  as  op.  34  of  C.  M.  von  Weber  a  Quintet 
for  CTlarinet  and  Strings — where  five  people  pUy 
togother  I  believe  it  is  called  a  quintet— wnidi 
ia  eo  absolutely  incorrectly  engrav&d  that  no 
clarinet  player  not  previously  aoqiiAinted  with 
the  work  can  poaubly  detect  and  avoid  the 
mietakee  in  oertain  plaoee— such  aa  bar  60  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  allegro.  I  took  ih« 
trouble  to  put  the  thing  into  score,  and  found 
the  mdodies  pretty  and  not  bad  for  the  piano; 
and,  as  every  man  is  free  to  arrange  aa  be  Itket, 
1  turned  it  into  a  solo  sonata,  which  I  can  coo- 
Bcientiously  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  music 
without  any  further  remarks.  As  clarinet  pas- 
sages however  are  not  always  suitable  for  tb« 
piano,  I  h»Te  takmi  the  liberty  to  alter  and  omit 
where  I  found  mere  repetitions  without  effect. 
This  has  been  done  wiui  intelligence,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  disfigurement.  Mozart  ud 
Haydn  were  great  men,  who  sought  their  acts 
by  otho*  means  than  noiae  and  display,  oddity 
or  absurdity ;  they  gladly  wdoomed  arrangements 
of  their  works,  as  Beethoven  himself  does  every 
day.  But  should  it  stiU  annoy  Herr  Waber  to 
see  his  child  in  a  new  dress,  and  dbould  he  thers* 
fore  withdraw  his  paternity  from  it,  I  shall  then 
have  to  ask  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  its 
foster  ikther.  Bat  the  public  haa  a  right  to 
insist  that  Ilerr  Schlesinger  shall  free  his  pah- 
Ucationa  ixom  mietakee,  iw  aa  long  aa  one  woik 
remaini  tmoonnoled  he  u  open  to  the  reniaik 
of  ue  tKktr  tdtm  etmidam,^Iman^  6'J)tc 
1816;  [G] 

EIlEri.S,  Jous,  bum  in  England  of  Gennsn 
parents  aboot  1785,  originally  a  bookeeller :  under* 
t'"  k  tl:e  management  of  the  opera  at  the  Kiqg't 
riiciitre  in  J  82 1 ,  with  Ayrton  aa  muidcai  director. 
11c  engaged  Gaicia,  Galli,  Mme.  Campcreiiii 
Pasta,  and  other  celebrated  singers,  besides  Boa* 
sini  (1824),  but  tho  cxpeoiit^  were  so  unormooib 
that  in  seven  years  he  was  completely  mined. 
He  publibliod  '  Seven  Years  at  the  Kiog'i 
Taeatre'  (London,  H.  Ainj»worth,  1818),  sa 
interesting  vaooidof  Iteliaa  opom  at  that  time 
in  London.  [M.C.C] 

EBERWEIN,  Tbauoott  Maximiuajt,  viohn- 
ist  ani  composer,  of  greet  note  in  his  daj,  thoq|k 
now  qoito  fbq;otteii^  bom  U  WeiiMr  1^7$,  M 
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•even  he  pUyed  in  the  ooart  b&nd  of  WeimM-. 
In  1 797  he  entered  the  aervice  of  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzbiu;g-RndoUtadt,  but  it  wm  not  till  1817 
that  he  beciune  his  chapel-master.  In  the  inter* 
v&l  he  travelled  much,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Hiller  and  Zelter  at  Berlin,  and  of 
Beethoven  and  Salieri  at  Vienna:  He  vna  a 
man  of  some  influence  and  position,  and  one  of 
the  original  fbunden  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
Germany.  Ooethe  frequently  mentions  him  in 
hia  correspondence.  He  died  at  Radolstadt, 
Dec.  7,  1831.  His  works,  more  numerous  than 
original,  include  1 1  operas ;  3  cantatas ;  a  mass 
in  A\>,  his  best  work ;  a  symplumiesioiioertante 
for  obo6^  ham,  and  hiiffmn;  oonmrtos,  quartets, 
etc  LM.C.C.] 

BOCAKD,  JoBAKins,  bom  at  MfihIhatiMii  In 

ThuriiJgia  in  1553,  was  pmbribly  at  first  a 
■rhniar  <^  Joachim  Burek,  aod  afterwanU  of 
Oriaado  di  Lano  at  Mnmeh,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1 571.  Ife  was  for  some  time 
in  the  euploj  of  the  Fuasen  at  Augsboig ;  in 
1583  wn  mam  TfoiMaipubnditav  amt  la  1599 
rail  capellmfit-t^T,  at  Ki'iii^'sbfrg  to  the  Margrave 
ef  Bnwidwnbmg.  In  1608  he  obtained  the  same 
poat  vndflr  IIhi  Knrfltnit  at  Berifn,  fa  which  post 
he  died  in  iCii.  lie  comjK  <  1  20  '  Cantiune« 
none,'  eto.  (Mfihlhausen,  1574);  'Crepuudia 
■acra*  (MflUIiaiiMn,  1577  and  96;  and  ed. 
Erfurt,  16S0)  ;  24  Deutsche  Lieder  i^Muhlhaiisen, 
157^);  Newe  Deutacho  Xaeder  (KdoigBbeig. 
1589) ;  '  Der  onto  Theil  s-B&muiger  gewUklier 
Lieder '  (4  vols.,  K.  »iii;,'«lxirt,'.  1597);  and  'Preuss- 
iicbe  Festlieder,  5. 6,  7, 8  SUmmen'  (Ibid.  1598). 
Socard  wrote  both  Hymm  and  Chorals,  some  of 
which  are  .ntill  in  ■. -  '  i  DorinLj'B  'Choralkunde,' 
p.  47).  There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  O.  iVtfhKch.  A  short  notet  by 
Eccard,  on  the  Cli  i;;-.!.!  'O  Lainm  f",,tt.-,'  for 
5  rokm,  and  an  '0  irreude'  for  a  Choirs,  are 
aiahidad  in  the  BorUn  Domdior  C<iSl«dSott, 
'Musica  Ra<Ta.'  Tlio  whole  of  the  'Geistliche 
iioder'  and  of  the  'Preusaiache  FestUeder' 
(with  StobftQ^  additfooa)  hmv^  bew  noontly 
fepublidied  hj  Mtkopf  &  HiMaL  CH.aC.] 

ECCLES.  SoLOMOS.  bom  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  whoae  ancestors  for  three 
genaiaidona  had  been  maBiclan%  waa  from  about 
1642  a  t*aoljfr  of  the  vir^nab  and  vi"lt!.  a 
pursuit  from  whiob  he  for  aome  prean  derived 
a  connderable  nuxxme,  but  embracing  tha  tenets 
of  quakeri.-m,  he  abandon>'d  hia  profession,  broke 
all  bis  inatrumenta,  and  burned  them,  together 
with  hia  mmio  booka  (the  Yaloe  of  the  whole 
being  more  than  ^£34),  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
adopted  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  In  1667  ho  pub- 
lished a  curious  tract  entitled  'A  Maridt-Leotor, 
or.  The  Art  of  Musick  .  .  .  disouurstd  of,  by 
way  of  diiUoguo  between  three  men  of  several 
judgments  ;  the  one  a  Mnaidaa  ....  zealous  ibr 
the  Church  of  Euglaml,  who  calls  Musick  the 
^ft  of  God ;  the  other  a  B^iptint  who  did  afiirm 
h  to  be  a  decant  and  barmlesa  pfactice:  the 
other  a  Quaker  (so  called)  l>t  !ng  formerly  of  that 
act  doth  give  hia  judgment  and  aentanoo  against 

(<•) 


it,  but  yet  approves  of  the  Musick  that  jtltaseth 
Grod'— fiNun  which  the  foregoing  iiartioulara  ara 
gathered.  He  stibsfriuently  resumed  his  pro- 
fession and  contributed  ecvcral  gruund  baaises 
with  divisions  thereon  to  'Tha  Diviaum  '^^oliii.* 
Tlie  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

liis  eldcot  son,  John,  waa  )x>rn  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c^utury.  He 
learned  mnsic  from  his  father,  and  about  1*^85 
beoiuie  engjigmi  as  a  couipotier  for  the  tlicatru, 
in  which  occupation  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  the  pieces  to  which 
he  contributed,  the  most  important  (musically 
considered)  were  '  Don  Quixote '  (with  PurceU)^ 
1694;  'Europe's  Revels  for  the  Pejice.'  1697; 
*  The  Sham  Doctor,'  1697 ;  'llinaldo  and  Armida,' 
1699 ;  and  '  Seraele,'  1 707.  The  composition  of 
the  music  in  '  Maci>eth/  generally  attributeil  to 
Matthew  Lock,  ha&  sonietimea  been  ascribed  to 
Eccles.  In  1698,  npom  the  deatli  of  I>r.  Nicholas 
•Staggins,  Eccles  was  appointed  M:i.ster  of  the 
King  s  Band  of  Music,  in  fulfilment  of  the  dutiea 
of  which  office  he  composed  numerous  birth-day 
and  new-year's  odes.  In  1700  he  gained  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes  given  for  the  bc^t  com- 
positions of  Congreve's  masque,  'The  Judgmaot 
of  Paris* ;  the  first  Ijein^;  awarded  to  John  "\V<  Idon, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Purcell  and 
Godfrey  Filigsr.  The  score  of  ICccIea*  music  for 
this  piece  was  printed.  In  1701  he  set  the  odo 
written  by  Congreve  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day  in  that  year.  Abont  1710  he 
published  a  collection  01  nearly  one  hundreil  of 
his  songs,  comprining  many  of  tliuee  which  ho 
had  written  for  no  fewer  tlian  forty-six  dramatio 
pieces.  The  freshness  and  How  of  Eccles'  melo- 
dies rendered  his  songs  universal  favourites.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  except  the  annual  production 
of  the  birth*day  and  new-year's  odes,  and  re- 
tired to  Kingston-upon-Thames  for  the  diversion 
of  angling,  to  which  he  waa  much  attaobad.  Ha 
died  in  January  1735. 

Henrt,  second  son  of  Solomon,  waa  a  TioUniat 
of  considerable  ability,  who  conceiving  himself 
neglected  in  England,  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  wa«  u'hnitted  a  member  of  the  French 
King's  band.  In  1720  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  books,  Twelve  Solos  for  the  Violin  written 
in  the  style  of  CSmalli. 

TuoUAS,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Solo- 
mon, studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dinsipated,  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  by  wandering  from  tavern  to  tavern 
in  the  city  and  playing  to  aodl  of  the  company 
as  desired  to  hear  him.  [W.  H.  H.J 

ECCLESIA.STICON".  A  collection  of  chissical 
church  music  in  »v<>ri\  published  by  DiabelliACoi. 
(now  Schreiber)  of  Vienna.  Ita  oontanta  an  aa 
follows : — 


So.  I-*',  '"•ri/l 
Ii*;<ln. 


.  SI.  SUalfer,  Mrum  (ke. 

.a.    Po.    Uuiaik et  mlnbUla. 

.ai.nsiMfcBtitin«sii. 


3tobiS'ac 


Offlertoriam  and 
bj  c'txruUiuU 


.ML    Do.  MDmh. 

„S7.  J.  K.n«ch.rh.irui,P«T 
„  3x.  WtnU>r.  Ouniiiiu*  Unrl. 

•  «Mlutr.HiiiwOnti«l«,«la 
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BOCLESIASnOON. 


SOKBRT. 


HMO.  AIt»«cM«ta«SM>. 

rlam. 

.  41-«l.Urmdiul>-«. M!chartBardA. 

»  M.  BtWcw.Oraml  MMliia. 

^  ffi.  Moiart,  TrraMitAnn. 

_  (St.  Wordacbek.  Of^rtoriutn. 


,  *» -71.  AMnwrr,  < 'ffortoril 
„  T.'.  M.i/»rt.  I  ■ff'TI.  'rliimlnF. 

.  74.  8KiM«r,MtM«ot»nibtaC. 
„  71V.  Wntart.  tanctt  «*  JwU. 
.  7A.  B«r«Mr.  Gnutd  Mui  in  Ek. 
„  77.    I>o.      MUM  In  D. 


ECHO.  The  organs  built  immediately  after 
the  Reitomtioii  ((raeraUy  oontdiied  what  was 

then  a  novt-Uy  in  Fnpl.md,  oall.:<l  the  Echo. 
This  contsisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  treble  portion 
of  a  hm  of  the  leading  stop*  of  tiie  orgnn.  Toieed 
softly,  ehtit  up  in  a  wcnxUn  l>ox,  placed  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  urgau  case — usually  behind 
tbe  desk-bowrd — and  played  upon  by  a  aepante 
half  row  of  k*-y».  Tlin  'echo  efTiot*  enjovt.-<l 
great  popularity  for  many  years,  and  exercised 
an  inflaenoe  on  rnnoh  of  the  ootemporary  rnunc 
Itnth  f  )r  voices  atul  inatniTnonts.  Funxll  in  some 
of  his  anthems  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
load  audi  wfl  confaraet ;  while  moat  of  the  pteoea 
written  for  keycil  iiwtniments  altovindod  with 
recugoitions  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Ilandel,  whose 
Conoertoa,  Saitea,  ote.,  gave  freih  impetna  to  the 
popular  taate.  [Cornet.]  [E.J.H.] 

ECHOSOU  T£MPS  PkSSt.  One  of  those 
popular  eoUeotiottS  of  which  the  French  have  so 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
k  boire,  Chanacma  ^  danaer,  Noels,  Rondeaux, 
Qavottea,  Bfuaettea,  Hinnets,  from  the  i  }th  to 
the  iSth  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
]ktan>t^  Arcadelt^  Bonsard,  Charles  IX,  Louis 
XnT,  Lnlli,  Ranean,  Couperin.  Rebel,  etc.. 
e(lit<Hl  and  a«'coiiipnnic(l  by  J.  Bb  WekediOt  is 

3  vols.  8vo.  (Fl.i.xl;wul,  Paris), 

£CK,  Jou^NN  Friedkicu,  an  eminent  violin- 
pbjeTy  bom  1 766  at  Mannheim,  where  hia  father 
was  a  mi'rnl>cT  of  tlie  bnn  L  Ho  was  a  pupil  f 
l)aiui<>r,  and  iHx>n  rose  to  be  one  of  tJie  best 
violin  players  in  Germany.  RoichArdt  of  Berlin 
■peaks  of  him  as  baving*  all  tbc  qnalities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  iaioaatioa, 
taste  ud  fiseling,  and  s^ds  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Salomon,  be  never  beanl  a  V>etter 
violinist.  From  1  ^78  to  86  Eck  was  a  member 
,of  the  band  at  Munidi,  «nd afterwards  condneted 
the  opera  of  that  town.  In  1801  however, 
having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  he 
quitted  Germany  and  ^i^ent  the  rest  of  Ua  Ufe  in 
Vixrh,  and  in  the  iu-it,dibourhootl  of  Nancy.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.    Eck  published 

4  Concertos  for  the  Tioliv,  and  »  Oottoertante  for 
3  Violins. 

Uia  must  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Franz,  alito  an  eminent  vioUn-pIayer,  bom 

at  ^fannlieim  1774.  He  entered  the  band 
at  MuuicU  while  very  young;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  •  love-atrtir,  he  travelled  fai  tSoa 
throiiLjh  Germany,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
ah  violinist.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  fur  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  then  18,  in  whoso  rising  talent  he 
t'x>k  a  livi  Iv  interest.  He  invite<l  Eck  to 
Brunswick  and  eonfided  to  him  the  technical 
educatiun  of  tlio  f  if  irf  irv^at  musician.  They  at 
OUM  set  out  on  a  tour  to  liusaia,  iipohr  getting 


taatmeUop  at  the  plaeea  where  tbe 

broken,  but  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  heariot^ 
his  master.  In  hia  autobiography  he  speaks  vay 
highly  of  Bok  aa  a  vtbUn-pUyer.  He  deKribce 
bin  style  na  ptowerfiil  without  harshness,  exhibi;- 
ing  a  great  variety  of  aobUe  and  taeteful  nmoHm^ 
irreproaehaMe  in  hta  exeentien  of  diflfeek 
p:o«a„'(rH,  and  alt<»2:f  ther  pTt^isessing  a  great  sad 
r>eculiar  charm  in  performaooe.  On  the  otlMr 
lumd,  "Bidk  waa  «vi<lmtl j  an  indiffiaffeittt  maridan. 
unable  to  enter  into  the  comfKwitions  of  the  p-tat 
masters,  and  showing  ^reat  incapacity  in  hit 
own  attempts  al  oorapoaitjoQ.  Tluit  be  waa  not 
ashamed  to  pass  off  unptihli.'»he<l  cotnjxwti "as  i»f 
his  brother  and  other  oompoaera  under  his  owa 
name  oonfinna  the  low  eethnate  of  his  genenl 
character  to  bo  gathered  from  Sp-dxr'n  iiarmtivt*. 
On  arriving  at  St.  Peteraboig  in  i$oi  he  met 
with  gr^  aneewa,  and  waa  appmnied  Solo- 
Violinist  to  the  Ciurt,  hnt  bec-inniiij  invi  lvi  I 
in  a  scandalous  atlair,  he  fell  into  disgrace  sod 
w;vs  tran.-sp  rted  by  the  poltoe  tmr  the  Rosrfsa 
frontier.  His  health  broke  down  and  he  U  '  .iine 
insane.  AiW  livinff  for  some  tim«  near  >'aacf 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lanatie  asylum  si 
Bambtr^  in  i^cx)  or  10.  E' k"s  inip  irtancn  in 
musical  history  rrats  mainly  on  tbe  fact  of  hia 
having  been  the  master  of  Spohr,  and  thus 
haviruj  handed  over  to  that  ijre.'il  artist  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  celebrated  Mans- 
heim  achool  of  vioUn^j^aying.  [P.  I>  ] 

ECKERT,  Gael  Axton  Floriak.  violinist, 

Eianist.  eompower,  and  eondoctor,  l>om  at  Pi>t?dam 
)ec.  7,  I  Sao.  Left  an  orphan  at  a«  vaxly  v*, 
he  was  brought  up  in  barracks  by  his  father'i 
comrades,  but  owed  hi«  tNhicitioa  to  Il^fraih 
Forsterof  Berlin.  Hi^  early  ability  was  rtourk- 
:i^>le,  nol  aidy  as  a  player,  but  as  a  composer. 
By  the  age  of  10  he  h:Kl  coniph  tod  an  opers. 
by  13  an  oratorio,  and  by  20  another,  and  both 
these  Were  perfbrme<i,  and  are  wamily  pnused  in 
the  A.  M.  Z.  of  the  time.  He  studied  under  varioui 
musicians,  and  in  1839  had  the  gorxi  tV'rtu»e  u> 
become  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's  at  Lei  f  izig.  Wi  th 
characteristic  sympathy  for  talent  ndelisohn 
gave  him  great  encouragement,  attached  hinuelf 
warmly  to  him.  spokeoChim  aa  'a  sound,  practksl 
musician,'  and  corresponded  with  him,'  Hi» 
oratorio  'Judith'  was  performed  by  the  'Sing- 
Akademie'  in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  folfew- 
ing  year  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  to  Italy 
for  two  years.  On  his  retum  be  e'-inposed 
o|x?ra,  'Wilhelm  von  Oranien,'  which  was  »oc- 
ceswfully  performed  in  Berlin  (1846)  and  at  tbe 
Hague  (1S48).  In  51  he  became  acoompanjiit 
to  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  then  accompanie>i 
8ontag  on  her  tour  in  the  Uniterl  States,  retim* 
ing  to  Paris  in  5  a  as  conductor  of  tbe  ItsKsa 
Opera.  In  54  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  Ukk« 
the  direction  of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  whiflk 
he  filled  with  great  ability  and  distinction.  Bsl 
none  of  these  things  could  satii^fy  him,  and  in 
61  be  went  to  Stuttgart  as  Capellmetster  to 
Kucken*s  place.    This  too  he  tlux-w  up  ia  67; 

I         an  eir.  Ilont  U<ttrr  Min.  M.  1IM2>  ftill  of  Us4 
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ImifB  6S  be  «M  raddenly  appointed  io  Hw  bead 
directorship  at  Berlin  in  place  of  Dcom,  who  was 
femioned  to  make  way  for  him.  This  post  he 
■till  retain*.  Eckert  ia  one  of  the  fir«t  comiuctorb 
of  the  day,  but  tea  oomposer  he  is  hardly  deetfaed 
tri  live,  TTo  has  composed  three  operas,  much 
church  mueic,  a  symphony,  a  trio,  and  many 
jimm  ef  smaller  dimensions ;  but  none  has 
wadetnjthing  that  can  be  en  lied  an  impression, 
tmlesi  it  be  a  few  soofis  and  a  hne  violoncello 
emuwto.  Hmm  mmt  MOMdiiiig  vMiUating 
tiTid  wanting  in  e.-imestness  in  the  nature  of  the 
nun,  to  have  so  sadly  disappointed  the  £ur  hopee 
«Btartaiud  ef  him  by  MeoddMohn  ta  lihe  onteet 
of  his  career.  [M.  C.  C] 

ECOSSAISE.  a  danr-'.  as  its  name  implies, 
of  Scotch  origin.  It  was  at  hrst  accompanied  by 
dwbsgpjpoi^  and  la  Ito  ori^wd  ftnn  wm  in  3-a 
or  J -4  time.  The  modem  Kcosgaise,  however,  is  a 
■pedes  of  oontredanse  in  quick  2-4  time,  consist- 
ug  two  fbar-bar  or  oght^Nir  Metioni,  with 
T-  pats.  Fmnz  Sohiib^^rt  ha.11  written  a  number 
of  J^OQssaises  fur  the  piano,  which  will  be  found 
iii  Mi  ops.  18,  33,  49,  and  67.  The  following 
«xAiiipIe  of  the  first  part  of  an  Ecossaiie  dates 
fr  >in  U  "  cf.Dunencement  of  the  last  century. 


rrrr 


— ill— ^ 


[E.P.] 

EDINBURGH    PROFESSORSHir  OF 
MUSIC.   Founded  by  General  John  Bold,  who 
<lied  in  1807,  Iti-'ivins^'  funds  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  various  purposes,  amun^nit  others 
for  endowing  »  dudr  of  muno  in  the  UniTorsity, 
and  founding  a  concert  to  be  given  annually  on 
liij  birthdiiy.  Feb.  13,  in  wLich  a  march  and 
mmaet  of  his  compodtion  should  be  indoded 
't**  show  the  in-Ht'-  ! "  r  muHic  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  keep  hia  name  in 
f«tQfliBlmiee.'  The  Frofittsomthip  ««§  feanded 
in  Deo.  1S39,  and  Mr.  John  nioinson  was  the 
inv  onfmKir,    He  was  succeeded  in  1841  by 
Sor  H.  R.  Bishop;  in  1844  by  Henry  Hugo 
i'ifr^i.n;  in  1 845  by  'John  Donaldson:  and  in 
1S65  by  Herbert  (now  Sir  Herbert)  S.  Onk  ley. 
The  portion  of  the  ileid  betiuest  set  ap^it  i  fur 
Diuiical  purposes  is  £28,500,  the  umual  revenue 
^ra  which  h  divided  a«  fallows:  —  p^ofe^•f4<)^, 
i^^io;  aiihi^staui,  £^00;  cIums  ujcpenses,  £100; 
aipSQMl  of  the  Concert,  £300.  A  sum  of  £3,000 
bequeathes!  in  1871  by  Si  11  r  Theophile 
Bucher  to  be  applied  to  bursaries  or  adiolar- 
fehips ;  but  tiiia  will  not  come  into  operation  ^ 
;  '-•  luith  of  an  annuitant.    The  cla.-H  fte  for  the 
sesion  is  3  guiaeasw   The  duties  of  the  professor 
(most  in  lectures  and  organ  perfonnaaoea  on  an 
<>r^Q  built  by  Hill  of  London  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  DonakLson,  and  placed  ia  the  Class 


•  Ttj-r»  «*«  a  tmrrrr-  conlMl  tor  the  Chair  on  Ihl*  occulon :  mod 
?t«r.:ii>  l--:,:i>ti  was  amooc  the  csndidAtei.  Deiddcs  the  orpui 
•^uikfacd  U>  Ute  teat  ProfaMnr  OgMMMNi  tamUisd  < 
*h^s  siwBmi  sspimiBtf  iypsislsa 


Booms  at  Park  Place,  wUoh  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  including  the  organ.  The 

Concert  takes  place  at  tho  Music  Hall.  fG.] 

EDWARDS,  RiCHABD,  a  native  of  Someraet- 
■hiye^  bom  In  1533.   He  was  educated  tmder 

Geor;;e  Etheridge,  'one  of  tho  moat  excellent 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians  in  England* — 
of  whom  however  nothing  more  is  known.  On 
May  II,  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Oxford.  In  1547,  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College,  he 
became  a  studi-nt  there,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  M.  A.  Antony  Wood  saya  he  wna 
aLM>  a  member  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.  In  1563  ho 
was  appointed  Maetmr  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  succession  to  Richard  Bower.  Edwarda 
was  the  compiler  of  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
<»>nection  of  poems  called  'The  Pteadlse  of  Dalaty 
Devices,'  which  was  not  however  pnhlishcd 
until  1576*  t«a  years  after  liis  death.  He  was 
the  atttbor  of  two  dfimalio  pieces,  vis.  'Damco 


vn  l  PytV.ias,'  and  Talamon  and  Arcite';  tlie 
hnit  was  acted  at  Courts  and  the  second  before 
Queen  ElitalMth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1566.  This  performanc  :  > 
pleased  Elizabeth  that  eho  sent  for  tho  author 
and  'gftve  him  promise  of  reward.'  Unlesa 
however  this  promise  was  vety  prom^>t!y  ful- 
filled it  must  have  been  profitless  to  Edwards, 
as  he  died  on  October  31  following.  But  few 
ex.%mples  of  his  sidll  hi  composition  iwnain. 
The  beautiful  part-song,  'In  going  to  my  naked 
bed,'  has  been  conjeoiurally  aasigned  to  him  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and,  as  It  Is  oertida  that  M 
wrote  tlje  verses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
also  composed  the  music,  but  there  is  no  proof 
ef  It.  His  ehanninff  little  jpoem  'Tbe  8oiil*s 
Knell,'  said  to  have  oeea  written  on  his  death 
bed.  is  still  admired.  [W.  H.  H.] 

EG  AN.  Edgexb  Kicbolas,  an  Irishman* 
bnilt  aa  organ  for  Lisbon  Cathedral  about  17401. 

He  was  scarcely  four  feet  hi.;h  ;  but  by  dint  of 
skill  obtained  the  pr^erenoe  over  Kuvcn  rival 
oompelitota.  [V.deP.] 

EG  MONT.    Beethoven's  mode  to  Qoetbe*s 

tragedy  of  E|^ont — an  Overture,  a  Soprano 
songs,  4  £ntr  actes,  Clara's  death,  a  melodram, 
and  a  Finalsi,  10  numbers  ia  all— Is  op.  84,  and 

was  written  in  1809  and  10,  the  overturo  ap 
parently  last  of  all.    The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  is  Mentieal  with  tbe  finale  to  the 

wliole.  Tlie  piccf  H  \vh;i  h,  in  c> ,rdini.f  to  his 
custom*  Beethoven  was  elaborating  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95),  tbe 
Goethe  songs,  and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  97).  It  wa^ 
first  performed  on  May  34,  1810,  probably  in 
private.  To  enable  the  music  to  be  performed 
clear  of  the  play,  verses  have  been  written  with 
the  view  of  connecting  tho  movements,  in  Ger- 
many by  Mosengeil  and  13«f  nay^,  and  in  England 
hf  Mr.  Bartholomew.  |0.] 
EHLEllT.  LunwiG,  iHMm  at  Konigsberg  1835, 
pianist  and  composer,  but  chiefly  knoum  as  a 
cultivated  critic  and  litterateur.  His  'Brfefe 
ttbw  Monk*  (Beiiiaf  1859)  contain  notioes  of 
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Beethnvan,  Mendelssohn,  SchtimMin,  Wagner, 
Weber,  Sdraberi»  Chapip,  Beriioe,  and  Me3W 

}>L'xr.  which,  without  being  tt-chnical,  are  nfum 
happily  chMtwsteristic.  These  have  been  traua- 
latod  into  Engluh  hy  F.  B.  RItter  (Boston,  U.  S., 
1870^.  Still  more  valuable  h  hia  l.u^t  publication, 
*  Aus  denTonwelt'  (1877),  containing  his  latest 
oootributioui  to  ihe  'Dsutoehft  BuiMuchMi,*  eto. 
His  coinj)<>9ition=«  aro  ambitious,  and  embrace 
overtures  to  'Hahz'  and  'The  Winters  Tale,'  a 
'Spring  mnphony' — perfbnnad  with  success  at 
rK.-rliaaiiaLeip>»-HkSo9iAteroiiift^^  Lieder, 

etc.    [M.C.C.] 

Enr  FBSTB  BtTBG.  ImtWt  Tenkm  of 
Psalm  xlvi.  Tlie  liynm  was  probably  written  at 
Coburg  1530;  tho  tune  seems  to  have  appeared 
flxtfe  in  'FMinen  and  geistliclie  liedo','  Btrass* 
burg,  W(jlf>,Mnj^'  Kiiphl,  probaljly  Tlio 
form  of  the  tune  now  in  use  is  that  given  by 
8eb«rtian  Badi  in  ▼arions  oaatataa.  especially  in 
that  for  the  '  Ft  sto  Rffoniiatioiiia*  (Bachgesell- 
Bohaft,  XTiii.  No.  80),  and  differs  wnnowhafc  fum 
Lniher*i  original.  The  wartk  have  alto  becoi 
modtriiisL(l.  Wc  give  both  words  and  melixly  in 
(heir  first  shape  from  von  WinterfeUi'a  'I^uther's 
deutsdio  geiaUidio  Liodflr** 


— 


Elii  fn  -  t«  btirg  l<<t  um  -  er  4>oll, 
Er     MIBt  uiu  tm;     &us     all     -   cr  not. 


(etiid.  mil  eriut  «n  lut  nwtiit. 


M    nicJit  Mlui 


en. 


The  tone  has  bora  nsed  as  the  (bmidaifon  of 
Taiiottt  pieces  of  masio,  sndi  as  Bach's  cantata 

just  refcnrl  to;  the  Finale  of  Mendelssohn's 
'  iieformation  b>ymphonjr*;  a  Fest-ouvcrture  by 
O.  Nicolal;  an  oyerttiro  li^IUff;  and  Wagner's 
*Kaisermar8ch/    It  h  also  laigi^  amikloyed  by 

MeyerbefT  in  the  Hu^^ucnots,  [(;.] 

EISTEDDFOD  {\\\hh,  'a  sitting  of  learned 
men').  These  musical  and  literary  fL-stivals  and 
competitions  originated  in  the  triennial  assembly 
of  the  Welsh  bards  usually  held  at  Aberflraw, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales 
and  An;j:l«  Bey,  at  l^ynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 
at  Matiiravael,  Merionethshire,  for  the  rt'gulatioa 
of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, and  electing  to  tho  chair  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod. The  antiquity  of  thid  ccrtmony  is  very 
high,  mention  being  made  of  an  Eisteddfod  in 
the  7th  century  at  which  King  Cadwaladr  pre- 
nded.  Those  bards  only  who  acquired  the  degro© 
of  'Pencerdd*  (chief  minstrel)  were  authorised 
to  teadv        tho  pnriding  bard  w«a  oaUed 


Bardd  Cadeiriawg — the  bard  of  the  chair— 
cania  after  elaoUon  h«  waa  installed  in  a  magm* 

ficcnt  chair,  and  waa  decorated  with  a  silver  » 
gulii  chain,  wluck  he  wure  on  his  breast  as  a 
ba^l^e  of  office.  His  emolumcnta  from  fiMwcn 
coiisitlerablc.  Persons  dedring  to  take  desr?** 
in  muaic  were  presented  to  the  Eisteddfod  by 
a  Pencerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitDM^  tlia 
candidatcij  In'ing  required  to  pass  throngh  a 
noviciato  of  tline  years,  and  to  »tudy  f«w  farth9 
several  |x  ri<Kla  of  three  years  before  advancemoA 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.  It  is  now 
dithcult  to  define  the  status  of  the  titles  conferrvid, 
I  battbejeaaaoibacaiuidered  more  than  historical 
names  or  (v>miilimentary  di.stineti->nii,  oflcn  l>t- 
fiUj\ve<l  by  the  Kisteddfodau  upon  ptirsons  whobad 
but  little  knowk-dLTe  of  music.  After  beiaf  <Bb> 
continued  for  some  time  th«  Eisteddfodan  appear 
to  kavti  b^n  revived  in  the  reigns  of  EdwanilT, 
Henry  VII,  Heniy  VIII,  and  Eliabeth.  In 
I450  what  has  been  called  'The  ^rreat  Ei5t€-<H- 
fod  of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in  that  town,  with 
tho  king's  sanction ;  and  another  metjtin  j  wis 
held  in  South  Wales  in  Henry  VII's  reign,  of 
which  no  records  are  preserved.  In  1523,  at 
Caerwya,  Flintahira,  ail  Eiatoddfod  waa  hald,  al 
which  many  eminent  men  were  present ;  and  m 
May  36,  1567,  there  was  another  at  the  sam« 
place,  under  a  commiflsion  graiitr<l  by  i^ur^ 
Eliz.abeth.  Still  more  memorable  was  the 
con^^Tess  at  Bewpyr  Castle  in  1681,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Biehard  Ba^iett.  In  1771  the 
(J wyneddiu'i'  n,  a  tv  r-^tftbliHlied  in  Lion-ix: 
for  tho  cultivation  ot  tlie  Welsh  language,  pro- 
moted several  of  these  meetings  in  North  Waloi; 
and  in  1S19  the  Cambrian  Si>ciety  held  a  prpat 
Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  praddod.  Mr.  John  Parrr,  who 
was  a  chief  promoter  of  this  SfK^ietv,  and  its 
registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for  it,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  efforts  a  concert  was  given 
to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  Mav  24,  at 
which  Mi.ss  Stephens,  Brabam,  Mori,  Lindlej, 
and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a  dimMr»  at 
which  Lord  Olive  presided.  In  later  years  tbe 
revival  of  these  meeting's  was  pniiuated  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  (afterwards  Lord  Llanover) ;  and 
at  one  of  them,  held  in  1828  at  DenbicrK  th« 
Duko  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Sir  KdwarJ 
Mostyn  president.  The  Eisteddfodan  am  n  •» 
annvially  held  at  several  places  in  the  Principality, 
the  leading  Welsh  musicians,  including  Mme. 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richanls.  takinf 
part  in  the  concerts,  wliich  usually  follow  it" 
competitions  for  the  prizes.  There  is  no  spedul 
day  tn  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  but  accordh^ 
to  an  ancient  regulation  the  meetinj^  is  net 
considerei^l  'legal'  unless  it  be  proclaimed  a 
twelvemonth  sod  a  day.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Eifteddfodau  are  no  fonirr  'national,'  evctpt 
that  they  aro  held  in  Wales,  and  retain  soujA 
of  the  quaint  fawn^I«ft8*«  whinh  mariced  the 
ancient  mcetincrs.  [CM- J 

EITNEK,  KoBEBT,  bom  at  Breslau.  Oct.  th 
1 839, now  living  in  Beritn;  foander  in  1868  of  Oa 
'Goaellaofaaft  fflr  Mmkkntikvaig,*  and  fiosto- 
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butor  to  the  Taluable  historical  periodical  '  Mo- 
nataheftfi  fur  Musikgeschichte.'  He  edited  a 
•  VcTO-ichniss  nciier  Ausgaben  alter  Musikwerke 
...bis  zum  Jahro  iSoo'  (Ikarlin  1871),  which 
iboogb  dogularlj  defective  as  regards  the  Eng- 
li^h  'School,  i*  a  useful  catalogue.  More  n- 
ceuUy  he  edited,  in  conjunction  tvith  Haberl, 
Laogerberg,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  a  valoi^le  *  BiUio> 
pnphie  der  Musik-Sammel- werko  dea  1 6  und 
17  Jahrhuoderts'  (BerUn  1877}.  Uis  papen 
00  F«ler  SwaeliiMk  (Bodiii  1870)  ftod  Arnold 
&iUid[M»«fiinportaiu».  ^.G] 

ELKCTRTC  ACTTON".  Under  the  head  KzT- 
vovKxsjfT  a  description  ia  given  of  the  usual 
Ann  in  wliieh  oommanieattoii  is  eatabliihed 
between  the  claviers  of  an  organ  and  the  soond- 
botrd  jMJlets  which  admit  wiiid  lor  tha  lerrice 
of  the  pipes. 

There  are  moia  dtnaiiOBil^  liowever,  in  which 
it  ii  difficult  or  even  fmpoBsible  to  establish  a 
tttUfa^ory  connection  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
imrhMthgn;  or  if  possible  is  scaredy  desirable 
on  account  of  drawbacks  which  may  easily  be 
fiireteen.  Apart  £roin  the  tendency  to  derange* 
ttent  inevitable  in  the  Bmnerone  parte  of  an 
Mtended  movement  of  the  kind  under  con- 
nderation.  the  trackers  when  so  veiy  long  are 
apt  to  expand  with  the  damp  and  ahrink  with 
ihf  ilrought;  and  if  in  tracker-work,  traversing 
a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more,  the  total  alter»ti<m 
^oMurti  te  no  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  incht 
tk'kt  is  quite  siifRcient  to  cause  a  thorough  dia- 
^nugement.  The  normal  depth  for  the  touch 
of  an  organ  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  If 
reduced  by  one  eighth — to  n  quarter  of  an  inch — 
the  pallets  arc  opened  imperfeclly,  the  wind  ad- 
™*W  is  iiigufficient,  and  the  organ  sounds  out 
f  tune :  if  increased  by  that  much — to  half  an 
inch— some  of  the  pallets  are  drawn  slightly  open, 
M  i  hummings  or  'cypherings'  are  the  result. 

N>me  other  means  of  oommimioation,  which 
»:"ultl  if  pofisihle  be  less  under  the  influence 
of  atinospheric  variation,  and  therefore  better 
a^laptedtowithitand  the  frequent  endden  dianges 
of  our  climate,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  thus 
a  great  dedderatum,  and  two  were 
wind— 4Int  the  'eleetrie  aetion  *  and  then  the 

prieumatic  tubular  transnii.s,sioti  system.' 
^  earliest  patent  for  anything  like  electric 
Mli<Ri  was  taken  oat  by  the  late  Dr.  Gauntlett 
'.^CV  proposed  erecting  in  the  Great 
'fc^bition  of  that  year  facKimilea  of  the  eight 
*Ket  eeiebrated  organs  in  Europe,  and  playing 
^em  all  k^ether  or  separatdy  nom  the  centre 
of  the  building  by  electric  agency ;  but  the 
•^estion  was  not  favourably  received.  In  1863 
M'-  Goondry  patented  an  elahomte  electric 
•y«t€m;  and  in  f^'^   ISlr.  Barker  pmtocted  his 

*|octro-pneumatic  system '  for  opening  pallets. 
iBiiwiBg  atopic  etc. ;  tiBoe  then  Mem.  Btyoeeoo' 


(MdX 
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have  Amplified  the  system  by  devising  a  new 
form  of  pallet  which  offen  no  reeistanoe  in 
opening,  nnd  tin  s  doc^<  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  pneuiimtic  bellows.  The  action  may  be 
thus  briefly  described.  Each  key  is  faxnished 
with  a  rocking  lever  pro^nded  with  a  copper 

etint,  which  latter,  on  being  depressed,  is  plunged 
to  ft  mercury  cell,  and  eo  eetablishee  the  eleotrio 
CTirrent.  Tim  other  end  of  the  wire  is  furnished 
with  an  electro-magnet,  acting  directly  on  the 
pallet.  The  inirahted  wires  of  the  eereral  keyi 
can  be  gathered  up  intn  a  c-.^'lo  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carried  in  any  desired 
Erection,  and  to  any  dietance,  witiwnt  theie  being 
any  ajipreciable  interval  between  the  touch  upon 
the  keys  and  the  response  at  the  pipes.  [£.  J.H.] 

ELEGY  (fAf70f\  Tn  its  original  sense  a 
poem,  always  of  a  bd.d  ai.d  touching  character, 
and  generally  commemorative  of  some  lamente*! 
decease  (e.g.  Gray's  Elegy) ;  Hubsequently  fuch 
a  poem  with  music;  and  still  more  receotly  a 
pieoe  of  music  ins|:^red  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  words  whatever.  The  el^j  has  taken 
many  moelcel  fenns;  that  of  tlie  Toeal  aolo^ 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc.,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment ;  of  the  instrumental  solo  for  the 
▼iohn,  pianoforte,  or  otfaw  instnunent.  and  of 
the  concerted  piece  for  etringed  or  other  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  most  beautiful  apecimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  BeethoTen's  quartet  hi 
memoiy  of  the  deceased  wife  of  his  friend  Baron 
Pasqualati  ('Elegischer  Gesang,*  op.  118).  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  'Saul'  ue  lament  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  long  and  Jonathan  ii  entitled 
'Elegy.'  Of  the  second  we  h-we  "DiiBBck's 
'  Elegie  liarmonique '  on  tlie  death  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  for  piano  solo. 
Better  known  tiian  either  of  these  to  the  modem 
concert-goer  is  Ernst's  'Elegie'  for  violin  buIo 
with  piano  aooompaniment.  Of  the  third  close 
a  better  instance  ran  l  ardly  be  cited  than  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  '  In  Memoriam,' 
which  ii  Ib  troth  an  el^gj  cft  iha  oomnonr*s 
&ther.  [J-H.] 

ET,F0T;T>,  Trrn  \nD.  was  educated  as  a  chor- 
iater  in  X>incoln  CathedraL  His  voice  changing 
to  *  fine  oonnter-tenor  he  became  a  membw 
the  choir  of  Durham  CiUhedral.  Alniut  the 
commencement  of  the  iSth  century  he  came  to 
Loudon,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
theatMi,  On  August  2,  1702,  he  was  swom-ia 
Tts  a  gentleman  of  the  Chn]  cl  Enyal,  a  place  being 
created  expressly  fur  him.  lie  aUo  obtained 
the  appointments  of  vicarK^horal  of  St.  Paul's 
C'ath(Klral  arid  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  a  few  years  he  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successful,  owing  to 
his  ungaiidy  figure  and  awkward  act  .  n,  ^Vel- 
dWt  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  ot  his 
'  IMvine  Aomony '  (rix  ado  aatlienie  composed 
expressly  for  Elford),  and  Dr  ("r  ft,  in  the  pre- 
&oe  to  his  '  Muaica  Sacra,'  speak  in  high  terms 
<rf  ElM*a  TfliM  md  finging.  He  £ed  Oct. 
39. 1714.  [W.H.H.] 
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ELIJAH  (Miat  in  Gennaa) — '  an  oratorio  on 
w«rdi  from  u»  Old  Tertaina&t'  (c^.  70)— waa 
Mendblhaohn's  and  oratorio.  The  idea  appean 
to  havo  oooumd  to  him  when  reading  mt  paa- 
Mg9  'and the Lotd pawpd  by '  (i  Kings irfx.  11). 
•W.iulJnot  that  be  ■pl<  r.i!iil  for  au  oratorio!' 
•aid  he  to  Miller.  This,  if  the  caa^  must  haw 
been  befim  Nov.  a,  i838>  when, from MaleMerto 
Schubrin'T,  he  had  evidently  gone  far  into  the 
subject.  The  soon  has  no  dates.  On  Aug.  5, 
1846,  th«  ctdiertral  parte  wwe  Tolieaned  1^ 
^MemlclHsohn  !<t  Leipzig ;  Auj^.  10  he  had  a  vocal 
rehearsal  at  Moeoheieit'  houise,  London ;  then  two 
faU  ones  at  Hanover  Square ;  Aug.  a4  n  Ml  ro- 
liearbal  at  Binniuijhani ;  and  on  Wt  In  s(!-iy  the 
36ih  it  waa  fint  perfonned.  Various  alteraiious 
and  additiona  wan  mada  afterwaidi^  tacinding 
the  trio  *  Lift  thine  eyes*  and  the  last  chorus. 
He  was  helped  by  Sohubring  in  the  aelection  of 
the  words.  The  Engliih  words  hy  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew were  sent  to  him  ae  ho  worked,  and 
were  the  subject  ni  a  limg  ootrespondence. 

The  fint  perfbnnanoe  is  Genuany  waa  at  Ham- 
bttlg  in  October  1^47,  conducted  l  y  Kielis. 

ELISA.  OU  LE  VOYAGE  ALT  IMONT  BER- 
NARD. Opera  in  two  acts;  words  by  .Saint- 
Cyr,  music  by  dmabiid  2  pradnotdal  tbe  Tbi6tAce 
>Vydcaa,  Deo.  13, 1794, 

KLISI,  FiLIPPO, a  tenor  singer  in  Italian  opera 
in  London,  1765.  Among  other  part«,  he  f-ang 
that  of  Kumene  in  the  posfledo  of  Uie  sanie  name 
at  the  Kin^'  H  llicatre  that  season.  [J.M.] 

KLTSIR  D'AMOV;!-,  L*.  opera  bulTa  in  2 
acts;  lilirt-tUi  b^  Itomani,  music  by  J >(>ni/,etii. 
Produc  cHl  at  Uilan  in  1829  (.?) ;  at  Lya  urn, 
London,  Dec.  10,  i^^^K  Also,  as  The  Xiove 
hp«ill,  at  i>rttry  Lane,  .J  uuc  24,  1839. 

£LLA«  JOHH,  violinist,  son  of  Richard  Ella 
of  ^lirsk,  was  bom  Dec.  19.  i8oa.  At  the  age 
of  IJ)  he  quitted  the  ])rofLS^ion  of  the  law  for 
music.  In  182a  he  became  a  member  of  the 
orcbeatra  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  sub- 
Kequently  of  the  orohrstras  of  the  Conoerta 
of  Antient  Music,  Philharmonic,  etc.,  retiring 
finally  in  1848.  In  1819  he  reooived  Icesons 
in  violin-play  in::  frm  >r  Ferny,  in  1826  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  iu  harmony,  and  dually 
com  pLeted  his  edaeatioik  in  eoimterpoint,  in^ 
strurncntation,  and  ooniposition,  under  F^tis  at 
Paris,  1845.  In  1845  he  established,  under  the 
naase  of  'Hie  Modkal  Union,*  a  series  of 
rnomincT  concerts  of  instnmiental  ch  ii^:Vrr  music 
at  which  the  best  classical  works  have  been 
rendered  by  the  beet  aittsts  native  and  foreign. 
He  Las  directed  the  Musical  I'nion  uninterrup- 
tedly for  thirty-three  years.  Jn  1850  he  estab- 
lished n  eimilar  aeriea  of  eonemta  mdcfr  the 
name  of  '  Musical  Winter  Evening^.*  which  were 
given  annoally,  under  his  direction,  imtil  1859, 
after  wUoh  mj  were  dtsoontinved.    At  both 

tlu  sc  C4inccrt8  he  introdt:ri  d  nnd  has  continued, 
the  '  auidytical  prograutiiie* '  (wholly  writtttn 
by  himself),  which  have  ohm  beat  flrequently 
adopted  ebewhero.  He  has  oontiibnted  maaj 


noUoee  of  music  and  musicians  to  the  Mocniag 
Peat.  Voiael  Worid,  and  AtheMenm.  In 

1855  he  wad  appointt^l  lecturer  on  mu^sic  at 
the  London  Institution,  where  he  has  delivtsmi 
■arenil  leotorea,  eosne  of  wUeh  have  been  pub- 
lished, lie  al.-.T  p'lVVMml  a  Personal  Memoir 
of  Meyerbeer,  with  an  aual^w  of  Les  Hngiisaoto, 
and  under  tihe  title  of '  Miuknl  ffttHhit  abnad 
and  at  home,'  a  volume  of  interesting  musical 
Chit<>hat,  &C.     [MPPTCAt  Ukio!?.]      [\V.  H.H.J 

ELLI'^RTON,  John  Lodge,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, bom  in  Qieehire,  Jan.  11,  1807,  was  a 

dese.-ndant  from  an  ancient  Tri«h  family.  In  hi^ 
childhood  he  ishowed  a  remarkable  fuudnu*s  fui 
niusie,  and  notwithstanding  his  father's  straog 
ditico«rapvm<*nt,  »oon  attaine-^1  by  his  own  efTor!* 
to  aji  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  play 
the  ])iano.  Being  sent  to  Ovfonl  (wfasva  he 
graduated  tus  5LA.  in  iSj^").  he  li«t  no  rtppnr- 
tuuity  of  pursuii:^  music;  devoting  his  attenlioa 
chiefly  to  composition.  While  at  Oxford  ha 
composed  an  EngliKh  of^retta  and  an  Italian 
opera.  On  quitting  the  univcrbity  he  went  to 
Rome,  studied  eoiinter|xiint  for  two  years  under 
a  cha]>elniai<ter  named  Terriani.  and  comyKwed 
tt^^tvcial  apcra«.  EUerton  eMttayt^  m^xu-ly  evcrr 
species  of  oompontion.  Hie  works  comprise  6 
anthems;  6  masses;  17  motets;  ' Panvlj-*-  L'~t.' 
oraU)riu;  'Lwipile,'  'Ikreuice  in  Anncnia,' 
'Annibab  in  Capua,'  *U  Sacrifirio  di  Epitov' 
•  Andnimaoca.'  '  11  Carnovale  di  V.-nezia,'  and 
*11  Marito  a  Vista.'  Italian  operas;  Carlo  JIima, 
German  opera ;  '  Lucinda,' '  Dominioa,'  and  '  The 
Bridal  f  Ti  if-rmain,'  English  op<Ta.«i ;  61  glees; 
83  vocal  ductii;  5  symphonies ;  4  cuucurt  overtures; 
3  quintets,  44  quartets  and  5  teioi  Ibr  olriaged 
inHtrumeut"  ;  njn}  H  trios  and  13  sonatas  for 
various  cumbniatious  of  iu&lrumentai.  In 
and  1838  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  ]>rizos  for 
glei-;     Ho  died  Jan.  3.  1S73.  LW.U.n."] 

ELLIOT,  Thomas.  oisan-baiUer,  one  of  ths 
early  memban  of  the  film  of  Bnx  h  Sov. 

BlflNBR*  Jonni,  ecmpoaer,  bom  Jone  i« 

1769,  at  Grodgrau,  in  Silesia,  son  of  a  carpenter 
who  made  harraichords,  harp«,  and  other  musical 
iiutromenl*.  Being  bitenJed  for  the  profmdiM 
of  medicine,  he  had  no  re;,^ular  instruction  in 
music  bevond  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  (aa 
Fonter,  direelor  of  the  theatre  at  Breelan,  bet 
early  began  to  compose.  A  visit  to  Vienna 
enabled  him  greatly  to  improve  himself  by  study* 
ing  claarfoel  eeorea,  and  by  interooone  with  tie 
best  musicians  of  his  time.  In  1791  he  w»l 
ap[x>inted  tirst  violin  in  the  theatre  at  Brtmn, 
and  in  the  following  year  Capellm«ster  at  Lent' 
Xxt:.  '.\lii  re  he  wrote  5  operas,  4  ^^TTijihonieJi, 
quai  tcUi,  sonatas,  etc.  In  1 799  ho  wa»  ai)pointed 
oondootor  of  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  and  hen  iM 
r  t.iMished  himself  for  life,  composing  22  oj  eri* 
iu  the  I'olish  language  within  the  space  uf  .:o 
y«an.  During  a  vwi  to  Paila  acne  of  hU 
comp<39itions  were  perfomieJ  at  the  Tuileri^a. 
With  the  assistance  of  Countess  Zamouka  be 
started  in  1815  a  sodeiy  at  Wanaw  for  the 
encwiwifwiiiat  of  mnnv  whioh  nmltad  in  tb* 
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OoBHTfitdr^  of  wfcloli  lie  becMm  tile  flm 

direct/jr  and  profeagor  of  comixisition.  Tbifl 
iiuftitution  did  good  service  before  it  was  dosed 
by  the  politi<»l  troubles  of  1830.  In  18.^4  it 
m»  revived,  wiHi  SoliTa  as  director.  Eisner 
r  .ntinued  to  oompose,  chiefly  sacred  music,  till 
i^44,  when  he  wrote  Lis  'Stabat  Mater,'  hia 
i%ht  hand  being  ]>anlyied.  He  died  in  1854. 
He  U  AQ  interctiting'  example  of  a  BUccesHful 
ct<mpa8er  who  learnt  ouuiputiition  by  compoeing. 
His  woilu  ere  legion  —  Operas,  balleti^  melo- 
draajas,  cantatas,  church  music,  symji^n  Tiirg,  and 
iiutrumental  pieces  of  all  sizes  and  kinih.  His 
operu,  immensely  popular  in  Polendt  em  light. 
anJ  in  the  now  old-fasliioned  style  of  Paiir  and 
Mayer.  His  part- writing  is  easy  and  natural, 
bnt  wifhont  originality  or  Terietjr,  while  his 
fugues  are  poor,  and  his  church<music  in  general 
too  dramatic,  lie  wrote  two  treatises  on  the 
fitness  of  the  Polish  language  for  mtmc.  [M.C.C.] 

ELSSLER.    [See  Hi^TDN,  p.  712  a,  note.] 

EL^TT,  Sir  OEoncE  .Top,  Knight,  Mus. 
Doc.  HM  bum  at  Canturbury,  March  27,  i8i6. 
He  oo-nmenced  his  musical  education  as  a 
clwritter  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  under  High- 
niore  Skeats,  the  organist.  After  quitting  the 
choir  he  pursued  bli  eindiee  under  his  elder 
■  r^nher,  Stephen.    In  1834  ho  c  ^'ned  the  Gres- 

phie  medal  for  his  uithem,  '£ow  down 
Thinssir.'  In  1835  he  wee  appointed  to  miooeed 
>l;»<itsaii  organi.^t  -  fSt  Ge<-)rge'8  CliajK?!,  Wind- 
tor,  la  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Musio 
■t  Osdxd,  Ma  exeveiee  being  a  short  orfttorio^ 
"Hie  Hesurroction  and  Ascension,*  which  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London  by  the  Sacred 
Hsimnnic  Society  on  Dec,  a,  1840,  and  hau  also 

given  eft  Boston,  U.  8.  A.,  and  at  Glasgow. 
In  I S40  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise 
lieing  an  anthem,  '  The  ways  of  Zion  do  luoum.' 
He  composed  an  anthem  for  voioee  end  orchestra 
'  Hie  I»rti  is  King  *  for  the  Gloucester  Musical 
Ft^tiral  of  1853,  and  a  simiLar  one,  'Sing.  0 
l»«v€ns,'  for  ^e  WonMst«r  Feetivel  «f  1857. 

Ktey'a  coTnjtositions  nr-    chiefly  for  the  church  ; 

of  his  anthems  are  published.  He  com* 
;'»«d  e  FeUivel  Meroh  tar  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Louise  in  1871,  which  wae afterwards  per- 
fonoed  in  pablic  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  hmodr  of  knighthood.  JEUs  itme  for  the 
t^est  hymn,  *  Caaa,  je  IheniEihl  people,*  is 
KeneraUy  admired.  [W.H.H.l 

ELVEY,  Stbphek,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  fi!rr 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Canterbury, 
t'une  ij,  1 805.  He  was  entered  as  e  oliarister  of 
the  cathetiral  tmder  Skcats,  whose  pupil  he 
continued  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice.  On 
^  death  of  Alfred  Bennetft  In  2830.  Elvey  was 
»PI">inte«l  hig  succesHor  as  organist  of  New 
(Allege,  Oxfurd.  In  the  following  year  he  to<ik 
*^  degiee  of  Bachelor  of  Hosie  at  Oxford,  his 
■  T.reige  being  the  hynm  from  Thomson's  'Sea- 
»jn^  jTheieae  they  change.'  In  1838  he  pro- 
Pootor  of  Music,  his  exeroiee  bring  an 
nthea^'OteeliBtheLovdr  B^inmOwnffm 


of  the  Vidvenftj  fkom  ift|0  till  Ue  death, 

Oct.  6,  i860.  Stephen  Elvey's  compositions  are 
not  numerous ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  cliants  and 
services.  His  Evening  Service,  oomposed  in  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Croft's  Morning  Service  in  A. 
and  his  '  P.<alter  find  Canticles  pointed'  (Oxford, 
Farker),  are  well  known.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  to  safamit  to  Hie  emiMitft' 
tion  of  a  }agf  through  »  gun  aoddent  whilnt 
shooting.  [W.H.  H.] 

ELWAET.  Antoike  Atmable  Elie,  learned 
nraeidan,  composer,  end  author,  of  Polish  origin, 

bom  in  Paris  Nov.  18.  iRoS.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustachc,  but  at 
13  Us  ikther  i^iprentteed  Idea  to  a  packing-case 
maker,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and  i<up[)orted 
himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  small 
theatre  on  the  Boaleraids.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatory  teaming  comp^nition  under 
FLtis.  In  1828,  when  in  LfHii^-nr's  dims,  he 
founded  'concerts  d'cmulation  among  the  pupils, 
which  continued  for  six  jeen,  and  pravea  meet 
useful  to  the  students  in  composiUon  as  well  jw 
to  the  soloists.  In  1831  lie  obtain«l  the  second 
prize  for  composition,  and  in  1834  tiie  'Qfend 
Prix  de  Home.'  While  at  Rome  he  composed, 
amongst  other  things,  an  'Umaggio  alia  memoria 
di  Bdlinl,*  fMrfonned  at  the  Teatro  Telle  in 
1835.    In  he  resumed  his  post  of  assistant 

professor  to  lieicha  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
oondaoted  the  concerts  in  the  Roe  Vivieane, 

and  those  of  the  S')c!(.'tt?  dt?  Ste.  C<Scile.  Elwnrt 

was  for  long  professor  of  hanoony  at  tho  Con- 
eervatofav;  after  the  war  of  1870  he  retired  into 

private  life,  and  died  Oct.  14,  77.  Among  his 
compositions  may  be  specified — the  oratorioe 
'No^'  (Paris  1845)  and  'La  Naissance  d'Eve*. 
(1846);  an  oper  'Les  Catalans' (Rouen) ;  and 
choniKeK  and  instrumentnl  Tin!!-ic  for  the  Alce8ti.«i 
of  Euripides,  pta*formed  at  ttio  Uduon ;  btjiiidoii 
other  ojicras  ntytpiodaoed*  ^ymphoniei^  overtOMM^ 
string  quintets,  quarteti),  and  trios,  mosses,  and 
other  church  musio.  He  iias  written  a  life  of 
Duprei  (Perie,  1838)$  a  *  Petit  Manuel  d'hanno- 
nie'  Paris,  1839),  translatcnl  into  Spanish,  and 
in  use  at  the  Macuid  Conservatoire  i  'LeChanteur 
aocompegnetenr*  (Pirie  1844);  *Tniti6  da  eon* 

trepoint  ot  de  la  fugue'  (Paris"),  and  other 
thoorotical  works.  He  oompletod  the  'Etudes 
fl^mentairaa  de  nrariqne*  of  Binnett  and  Damonr 

(Paris  1845),  and  contributed  articles  on  musical 
subjects  to  the  'Encyclopedic  du  dixneuvi^me 
siecle'  and  to  the  'Bevue  et  Gazette  musicale 
de  Perie.*   His  'Histoire  de  la  Society  des  Con- 

certs'  and  'TfiHtoire  dc^^  Concerts  populaires*  are 
two  compendiums  ui  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
Though  independent  and  eooentrifl^  Elwart  was 
both  esteemed  and  liked.  [M.C.C.] 

F.T.Y  CATHEDRAL.  Tin:  music  library  of 
this  church  contains  a  vtizy  valuablo  and  interest* 
ing  coUeetion  of  MSS.,  principally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
induftry  of  James  Hawldns,  its  ozganist  for  47 
yean  from  168a.  It  condrte  of  36  volamM-^ai 
of  antheni^  eemoei^  and  ehaate,  in  ioore»  11  of 
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Tofce  parU,  ami  4  of  organ  parts.  The  nunilKr 
of  compoeitioas  ia  over  580.  ami  includes  souie  of 
lai^e  dimensions,  as  Handers  Utrecht  Te  Deum 

and  .TuTiilate  for  voices  ami  on  lie.-*tra,  Crufl's 
ditto,  ditto.  A  catalo^np  of  tln-sc  works  was 
prBpared  by  the  "Rev  ^^  i  lUckson,  Precentor 
of  thf?  f'atht'dral,  and  publish*  .1  f.<r  tlie  Dean  and 
Cbaptt  r  liy  Deighton,  Bell,  &.  Co.,  1S61. 

EMBOUCH  UKE.  The  pari  of  a  musical  in- 
■trument  applied  to  the  moiiui ;  and  hence  need 

to  denote  the  disposition  '^  f  l'-.?,  tongue,  and 
other  organs  necessary  fur  pruduuing  a  musical 
tone. 

To  fluj  fml>oiioliurf>  are  due,  not  only  the  rorrfct 
quality  of  the  sound  produced,  but  also  certain 
dight  Tsriati(»ii  in  pitdi,  which  enable  the 
player  to  preserve  accurate  intonation.  Tn  many 
uutrumeuts,  such  eq)ecialiy  as  the  French  horn 
and  the  Bassoon,  abmet  eveiything  deMnds 
upon  the  embowbara.  [W.  B.&] 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  THE.  a  title,  like 
'Jupiter  Symphony*  and  'Moouligbt  Sonata,' 
gratuitoody  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  P.  F.  Oon- 
certo  in  Eb  fop.  75V  Siieh  titles  are  nnne<  e<<- 
lary,  and  the  only  exell^lo  for  them  is  that  they 
eniAla  nait*pro6Mional  persona  to  nlbr  ta  mniical 
worka  wimut  ming  muaioal  naaaandAttire. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE.  A  hymn 
written  in  1796  by  Loniaa  Leopold  Haoschka 
daring  tlw  patriotie  excitement  oawwd  by  the 
inuvomcnts  of  the  French  revnlutiunary  artny, 
set  to  musio  for  4  voioea  by  Haydiv  ami  first 
tnng  on  Feb.  1 2, 1 797,  at  the  Emperoi^a  bhrthday. 
Tie  afterwarvls  emj-luyed  it  an  the  theme  for  4 
variations  in  his  weU- known  qiuurtet  (op.  76, 
Ko.  3).  (See  A.  Sefanid,  'J.  Haydn  nnd  N. 
ZinganUi,'  Venice  1S47.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  'again'— the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert  rooms  when  a 
piece  is  desired  to  be  repeated  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  last  century. 
The  French  and  G^inans  use  the  Italian  tenn 
*  Bisy*  and  the  French  have  even  a  verb, '  bisser.' 
'Le  public  anglais  est  grand  redemandew,  et 
exprime  son  voeu  par  un  mot  fran^ais,  comme 
none  par  un  mot  latin'  (A.  Adam.  Souvenirs. 
xxTii.). 

EN  FANT  PRODIGFE,  T/.  opera  in  5  acte; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Aubtr ;  pnwlii'  t  d  n» 
the  Acaddmie  Dec.  6.  1S50;  in  Italian,  oa  'ii 
Prodigck'  at  her  Majjea^a  Jnoa  xa,  1851* 

SNOEDI*  See  HouHT  ov  Oum. 

XNGLANDt  George,  and  Georob  pike  (his 
son),  organ -builders.  The  former  flourished  be- 
tween 1 740  and  1 788,  and  married  the  daughter 
(it  Kichard  Bridge;  the  latter  between  1788  and 
1814.  The  elder  England  built  many  noble 
organs.  Of  Bridge  little  is  kuowu  ;  he  ia  believe<l 
to  have  been  trained  by  Harris  the  younger,  and 
to  have  Uv«-d  in  <  '  nirt,  irc>ll>orn.  in  1748. 

His  best  organ  was  at  Uiirwt  Church,  Spitalfields, 

[V.dePO 


ENCLTSII  HORN.  Tli^  t^nor  in  P, 
intermediate  between  the  ordiuar}'  oboe  and  the 
traanim     It  aaems  in  great  measure  to  hnva 

mipprseilpd  an  older  instrument,  tht-  G)rno  di 
cia,  which  occitra  in  the  .scores  of  Bach,  at.d  whiih 
was  curved  back  on  itself  like  a  bassoon,  or  a-, 
an  obtuse  angle.  [See  Cou  AxuLais.I  '  W.H  .^i  ] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  An  English  opera  may 
be  defined  aa  a  regntar  drama,  the  moat  iflBpottairte 

part;!)  of  whii-h  are  set  to  inTi.'>ic  and  suncr.  th* 
subordinate  parts  being  spoken  as  ordinary 
dialogue,  aa  m  Oerman  and  FVendi  openn.  It 
ditlert*  from  a  musicrd  play  in  the  fact  that  in 
most  casus  the  musical  pieces  may  be  omitted 
firtxn  the  play  without  Inteimpting  the  progresa 
of  the  .octi'm.  whilst  in  an  Opt  ra  they  f^nu  inte- 
gral and  essential  portions  of  it.  The  PTCfptkms 
from  this  role  will  he  notioed  praaently. 

The  earlle>it  inHt.ance8  of  the  alliain'-e  of  mi5*io 
with  the  English  drama  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  myateriea.  er  niradeidaya,  aadently  po^ 
furmed  at  Covt  iitr>-,  Clio.ster,  and  other  pliUirs. 
As  the  drama  became  developed,  the  aasodAtion 
of  mnde  with  it  beoaaie  doaer  and  motre  frequent 
In  Several  of  Shakspero's  comedies  the  songs, 
etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  pieces  aod 
cannot  be  omitted.    Witness  partioaluly  *T1w 
Tempest,'  'As  You  like  It,*  'Twelfth  Ni-ht,'  and 
'A  Midsimmtw  Night's  Dream.'  In  the  masques 
perftnnad  at  oonrt,  temp.  James  I  «m1  Cliai1eal( 
a  nearer  approach  wai?  made  to  the  opera — poetiy, 
music,  scenery,  machinery,  and  characteristie 
dresses  and  decorationa  bemg  oombinad  in  then. 
Alfonso  Fcrraliosco  junior,  Laniere,  C<iporario, 
Robert  Johnson,  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wii* 
liam  and  Heniy  Lawea,  ware  the  principal  eoa* 
posers  employex!.    Tlie  first  approa<  luM  t*>wan!s 
the  revival  of  dramatic  entertaiiunentd,  whicii 
had  been  suspended  by  tha  oloang  of  the  theatres 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  tmAo  duriui;  tha 
interregnum  through  the  medium  of  musical  pieces. 
On  March  36,  1653,  Shirley's  masque,  'Ciqnd 
and  Death,'  with  musio  by  Matthew  I>.Kk,  was 
performed  before  the  Portuguese  anibatisadyT. 
Three  years  later  Sir  William  Davenant  gave, 
in  a  semi-public  manner,  *  Tlie   First  Day's 
Entertainment  at  Rutland  HouMi  by  Dtsclamatiooi 
and  Musick,'  with  musio  by  Colman,  Cook,  H. 
Lawes,  and  Hudson.  In  the  prologue  it  is  desig- 
nated an  opera,  though  nut  one  in  any  ru^pect. 
In  the  following  ^-ear  Davenant  produced  'The 
Siege  of  Rhodes,    the  diaK>)^-iie  of  which  was 
given  in  recitative,  which  Daveuant  describes  ta 
*  unpractised  here,  though  of  great  reputation 
amongst  other  natiima.'    This  piece,  to  which 
a  second  part  was  subsequently  added,  maintained 
its  positkm  for  aome  yearc,  but  the  n  >  h^s 
not,  so  far  as  ia  known,  b€»n  preserved.  'Tiw 
Siege  of  Rhod^'  was  followed  by  the  nroductiiia 
by  Davenant  in  1658  of  'Hie  Cruelty  cf  tt* 
S[  im'nrdti  in  Pern,  expressed  l-y  insitniniCTta! 
and  vot-al  music,  and  the  art  of  per»pectivtf  ia 
scenes,'  a  performance  said  to  hnve  been  not  only 
connived  at.  but  secrx'tly  encouraged  by  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  supposed  to  be  meditating 
daiigna  againft  tha  fi^aaiafda.  JhuSagOmfm 
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or  five  yeftrs  which  followed  the  re-openiog  of  the 
poblic  theatres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  ooanonal 
repetitions  of  '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes/  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  forward  operatic  perfuruiauces 
on  the  Endish  sta^e.  ITie  Plagua  in  1665  and 
the  Great  b  ire  of  London  in  66  caused  a  tempo- 
rary iospenaion  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
but  ft  ilep  onwards  was  made  in  67  by  the 
production  of  nn  rvlaptation  by  Davenant  and 
Diyden  of  Shakspere'a  *  Tempest '  with  laxg^  ad- 
to  the  lyric  portiona.         Toeal  musio 

i.'f  ihh  Version  was  svipplied  by  Pelljam  Humphrey 
sod  J<^  Banister,  and  the  instrumental  by 
MattlMW  Look.  Soon  aftar  iha  opening  of  tha 
theatre  in  Dorset  Ganleii.s  (16711,  the  j>roprietors 
resorted  to  opera  as  the  principal  attraction.  In 
1673  they  brought  out  Shadwell's  '  Psyche/  of 
vhicb  the  author  said  '  the  great  dosire  was  to 
entertain  the  town  with  variety  of  mnsick, 
curious  dancin^^,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.' 
Matthew  Lock  composed  the  vocal,  and  Gio- 
vanni  Baptista  TV:\''hi  the  instrumental  niu»!e 
Sx  'Psyche,'  the  dances  being  arrani^  by 
Si.  Andrti,  and  the  aoenery  painted  by  Stephen- 
son. In  1675  was  'performed  at  ^fr.  Josias 
i'nest's  Boarding  School  at  Chelscy  by  young 
G«BtIsw<»»en '  the  youthful  Heniy  Poniiul  a  fizat 
op'^ra  '  Dido  and  Mama^  iha  dialogaa  In  xaoi- 

tstive. 

In  1677  Charka  Darenant's  'Ciroe*  waa 

daoed,  with  the  music  of  John  P>ani.ster.  Tlie 
Fraoohoua  Grabut's  setting  of  Dryden's  'Albion 
•ad  Alhattina*  appeared  in  1685  and  failed.  A 
f««  years  later  the  form  of  English  opera  had 

become  definitively  settled,  and  in  1690  Purcell 
twet '  The  Tempest,'  revised  for  that  purpose  by 
Bidden,  and  composed  the  music  for  '  Dioclesian' 
—an  adaptation  by  Betterton  r-f  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'  '\viUi  alterations  and 
additions  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,'  and  for 
Dry.len's  '  King  Arthur,'  Two  years  later  he  set 
Br^den's  alteration  of  Sir  Iv.  Howard's  '  Indian 
Queen,*  and  '  The  Fairy  Queen.'  an  adaptation  «ff 
SliiiksfHrre'ri  '  "^^i^I^lnll:ll.■^  Niu'Tit'.-'  Dr-am.'  Pur- 
ceils  contemporaries  and  iiiunediate  successors 
Mdhsced  to  the  fbrm  adopted  by  Mm,  from  wldoh 

111  deviation  t<^>ok  place  (with  the  exception  of 
Claytons  setting  of  Addison's  'Kosamond'  in 
1707.  Boyces  'Chaplet'  1749,  and  'Shapbard's 
L^»:tery.'  1751,  and  Ame's  'lliomas  and  Sally,* 
1 760,  in  all  which,  and  possibly  in  a  few  minor 
pieces,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
1:6].  when  Ame  pvodiMad  his  *  Artaxerx^,*  set 
aiter  the  Ttnlian  manner,  with  tho  dialorr  tr 
irholly  in  reciuative.  This  departure  from  liie 
ertabUshedfimn  produced  howavar  no  immediate 
im-tators,  antl  Ame's  contemporaries  and  sue- 
c>t&3or8,  Dibdiu,  Arnold,  Jackson,  Linley,  Uook, 
Shield,  StOMOa^  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop.  Bar- 
nett,Booke.  etc..  adhered  for  n'early  a  century  to 
the  establiabed  model,  which,  as  already  re- 
loaikad,  waa  alao  that  of  Oannan  opera  and  of 
French  Opera  Comiqne. 

Eflbcta  hare  bera  made  at  different  times  and 
with  Tery  eheqaered  reaolta  to  aetablish  theatres 
MptdiUj  dofotad  to  iha  prodncstion  of  Eni^iah 


opera.  In  1809  Sa:nuel  James  ^Vrnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence  for  opening  the 
Lyceum  Th'atre  fw}>ich  ho  named  the  English 
Opera  House)  for  their  perfuruiance,  and  for 
several  veaia  afterwards  produced,  besides  Uia 
standard  opems,  new  works  by  Braliam,  Horn, 
M.  P.  Xing,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber^a  *  Der  FMsdhfits,* 

produced  in  English  in  1814,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  his  plan,  and  fur  some  years  aftwwarda 
be  broagbt  forward  principally  English  ▼emona 
of  Otrman  operas,  until  the  Buccesa  in  iS;. ;  of 
Bamett's  '  Mountain  Sylph '  led  him  to  revert  to 
bisoriginal  design,  and  to  produoeworiuibyLoder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1 835  to 
1850  successive  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  tho  production  of 
English  opera,  and  many  new  works  by  Bamett» 
Balfc, '\Vallace,  MiK-farrcn,  Btnedtct,  and  others, 
were  brought  out  there.  In  1856  Mi&s  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  'W.  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertakinj;  for  the  performance  of  English 
nperat» ;  and  under  their  noanagement,  which 
lasted  about  seven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Bentxlict,  'Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duced. An  '  Iflnglish  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
waa  Ibrmed  In  and  gave  peifinnnancea  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Macfairen'a  'Helvellyn'  waa  its  sole  EngUsh 
prodnotion.  It  iboiild  be  noted  that  in  this  and 
some  other  of  the  later  English  operas  the 
dialogue  is  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modern  grand 
opera.  A  class  of  short  musical  pieces,  mostly 
on  subjects  of  a  comic  and  even  farcical  cha- 
racter, has  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years, 
of  which  Sullivan's  *Cox  and  Box,'  'Trial  by 
Jury,'  and  'Sorcerer,'  and  Clay's  ' Court  and 
Cottage'  may  be  cited  as  specimens. 

There  ranudna  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  English 
opems.  t)ie  songs  of  which  are  not  set  to  music 
composed  expressly  for  tliem,  but  are  written  to 
existing  ton^.  principally  those  of  old  ballads 
antl  pnpnlar  songs,  whence  the  works  derived  the 
name  of  Ballad  Operas.  The  famous  '  Beggar's 
Opera*  waa  tba  first  of  CheM.  and  to  its  won- 
derful popularity  its  successors  owed  their  ex- 
istence. [BBOOAfi'a  OiKHA.]  The  dialogue  of 
these  piecea  is  wholly  spoken.  The  foUowin^f 
is  bclievtsd  to  be  a  conii)lete  list  of  them  : — 
1728.  The  Quaker's  Opera;  The  Devil  to  Pay; 
Penelope :  Lore  in  a  Riddle. — 1 739.  Tho  'Village 
Opera ;  Momoa  toxn'd  Fabulist :  Flora,  or,  Hob 
in  the  Well ;  Damon  and  Phillida  (an  alteration 
of  Love  in  a  Kiddle);  The  Beggar's  Wedding, 
The  Wedding;  Polly. — 1730,  Tlie  FashionaUa 
Lady,  or.  Harlequin's  Opera;  The  Cliambcr- 
maid  ;  The  Lover's  Opem  .  The  Female  Parson ; 
Robin  Hood.  — 1731.  Silvia,  or,  the  Country 
Burial;  The  Joviid  Crew;  Orestes;  The  Gen- 
erous Freemason ;  Tho  Highland  Fair  (Scotch 
Tunea);  The  Lottery.— 173a.  Tho  Devil  of  a 
!>iil:c;  The  Humours  of  the  Court;  Tlie  Mock 
Doctor:  Sequal  to  Flora. — 1733.  Achilles;  The 
Boarding  80I100I;  Tbo  Cobkr'a  Oi>era;  Tha 
IdTory  Bake  and  Country  Laas.— 1734.  Iha 
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Whim.— 1735.  The  Plot;  Trick  far  IWck;  The 
Merry  Cobler. — 1 7.0.  Hie  hovtr  his  own  Rivml. — 
1737.  The  Coffee  Houae. — 1739.  The  Tanner  of 
York;  The  HospiuJ  for  Foola:  Britoiu,  strike 
hmne. — 1750.  The  Iniriguing  Omaibmoaid^ 
1758.  CMLUgaaUuk  [W.H.H.] 

KNTFUHRUNO  AFS  PKM  SFRATL, 
DIE,  a  ccaiio  operetta  {i>ing$piel)  in  3  acts,  by 
Hoiaii ;  wordt  alleired  by  Stephaid«  from  Brvbt- 
ner^B  'Belmont  und  Conatanzo.*  Bogiin  July  30, 
1781;  produced  July  la,  ba,  at  Vienna.  Its 
FrefDidi  and  Italian  titlet  av%  Lfhtlkvemeni  au 
Sdniil'  and  *  II  Seraglio.*  It  was  produced  in 
Rnglitth  <with  additional  airs  by  Mr.  Kramer* 
M  *Tbm  Seraglio/  at  Govcat  Gaid«o,  Nov.  24, 
1827.         DBS,  66a.] 

ENTREE,  (i)  A  namo  formorly  given  to  a 
■maU  piece  uf  luuidc  in  blow  4-4  time,  with  tlie 
tbythm  of  a  march,  and  usiisJly  oontelniiig  two 
parts,  each  repcaUnl.  It  rixH  ive-!  i*»  nainf  fr<i?n 
the  fact  uf  iu  Ixiiug  largcily  used  la  liic-aLiii-al 
and  ballet  music  to  Moompany  the  entry  of 
pgraceesions,  etc.  An  example  of  thi.s  kind  of 
Entr^  may  bo  fuimd  iu  J.  is.  Jiacii's  '  iiuit*;  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin.*  (3)  The  word  Entr«^  (or 
it«  Italian  equivalent  Intrada)  is  a1»o  used  as 
syuuuomouB  with  '  introduction^ '  and  is  applied 
to  the  opening  piaoe  (aftsr  tbe  ofortare)  of  an 
opera  or  ballet.  [E.  P.] 

EPIXE^  FBAiTCBSCA  MABOHXBITil  DB  L*,  in 

^)ite  of  hir  VMDch-sotmding  ■amanw,  appears 
to  hare  been  nn  ftnlirai  singer.  Fmm  Italy  sho 
came  to  England  with  a  (iermaa  musician  named 
G  re  her,  and  was  often,  there&n,  called  *Oreber't 

Pet:'  by  the  wits  of  the  Jay.  An  advertijioment 
in  the  'London  Gaz^te'  (No.  3B34),  1693,  an- 
BOQDce*  that  the  ♦  Italian  lady  (that  is  lately 
come  over  that  is  go  famous  for  her  singing) 
though  it  has  been  reported  that  she  will  sing  no 
more  in  the  consort  al  York -buildings ;  yet  this 
is  to  pive  notice,  that  nrxt  Tuesday,  .Tanuary 
1 0th,  slie  will  sing  there,  anil  so  continue  during,' 
tho  •ea-'un.'  A  fortnight  later,  thii  'lady'  iii 
more  familiarly  called  the  'Italian  woman'  iu 
the  nutice  given  in  the  Gazette,  that  she  would 
ti<A  only  sing  at  York-builiiing^s  every  Tuesday, 
but  on  Tluiradiiy  in  I'VeeMiuu'a  vard,  Conihill. 
She  was  the  hrst  Italian  who  8an<^'  in  Engliind. 
In  the  theatrfoil  advertiaenicut  for  Lincoln  s  Inn 
FifM'',  .^';ti»^  I,  1-03.  it  i»  said  that  'Signora 
Fraucesca  jMargariui  de  I'Ejiine  will  sing,  being 
podtively  the  last  time  of  her  flinging  on  the 
Bta{fe  during  her  stay  in  England.'  She  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  this,  to  ^ing  during  the 
whole  of  that  month ;  nor  did  she  ever  auit 
England,  hut  remained  here  till  the  time  of  her 
death,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  Jan.  39,  1704,  Moirgherita  uatgt  ^  the 
first  tinie,  at  Drury  I^ne.  On  her  6€><>'«tii1  r\|>- 
pearauce  there  was  a  di.^turljance  in  the  theatre, 
wUIe  she  was  simnng.  the  instigation  of  which 
was  attributed  to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose  ser- 
vant was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  it. 
Mrs.  Tufts,  however,  indignantly  denied  this  in 
a  lotter  to  Etch,  priiited  ia  tha  'Dai^  Comani* 


ERARD. 

Feb.  8, 1 704.  In  1 705  ' Aninoe'  was prodaoed,  as 
aanoimoed  in  the  '  Daily  Courant,' '  a  new  opera, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung,  being  set  by 
Maattir  CSaytoo,  with  dances  aad  t^nf  befoie 
and  after  the  opera,  by  Signcva  F.  Matgariu 
del'  Epine.'  ThiK  singing  was  probably  in  Italian. 
.She  hang  in  Greber'a  'Temple  of  Lova,'  tba 
year  after ;  and  itt  1707  in  'Tbomyria,*  tha  araria 
taken  from  Scarlatti  ami  Buononcini,  the  rtciu- 
tives  and  aooompaoiments  being  added  by  Mr. 
(afterwacda  Dr.)  Pepusok  8hs8Bi^a]aoia'0»> 
milla,'  i>erfonuiug  her  part  in  Italian,  while  the 
English  aingm  aaqg  their  own  language,  Thaaa 
rdUt  aha  wpaatod  to  1708,  and  In  1709  adM 
that  of  MariuB  in  Scarlatti's  '  Pyrrhuti  and  De- 
metrius,' arranged  for  tba  £i4(lii^  ataiga  by 
Swiny  and  Haym.  Itt  17x0  ill*  Httf  ia  'A1b»> 
hide,'  that  opera,  the  first  ever  jK-rfonuf  d  wli<3lly 
in  Italian  our  stage,  the  names  of  netthar 
poet  nor  oompq— r  or  which  are  ioMnni;  aad 
again  in  '  Hydai?|>e8.*  In  a'Idilion  to  these,  islie 
took  part  in  '  Antiochus'  and  '  Ambletc^'  and  in 
Handel**  'Partor  Fido'  and  'Btnaldo*  la  171a: 
and  in  the  pasticcio  'Emelinda'  and  Handel's 
'  Teaeo'  in  1715.  She  continued  to  aiag  until 
1718,  whan  ell*  maniod  Dr.  Pepusdi,  aad  la- 
tired  from  the  stage.  She  is  said  t  1  l-are 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  ^10,000.  '  iler  eaec«> 
ticn  waaof  aTerydiffiwantordw*  frrmi  tbaiof  ll» 
English  tiingerB  f  that  time,  'and  involvc-d  real 
ditlicultiee.  ludt^  her  musical  merit  most 
liava  been  very  oMudderabIa  to  liav*  Inpt  liar  a* 
long  in  favonr  on  the  English  stage,  where,  tUl 
employed  at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  muai- 
eal  antertMmnent^  (v  betwoon  the  acta,  abnaat 
every  nitjht.  Besidt*  being  out-hmdUh,  she  was 
so  swarthy  and  ill-favoureid,  that  her  husband 
need  to  call  W  HteaU,  a  nam*  to  wliuA  dba 
answered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  h« 
had  called  her  UeJ^'  (Bumey).  it  was,  pwhl^l^ 
owii^  to  tU*  lyliiuae,  thai  no  portrait  of  har 
wafi  ever  made.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfectlr 
good  character ;  but  Dean  Swift,  who  was  no 
reapectw  of  persons,  particularly  musical,  in  hu< 
'Journal  to  Stella,'  Aug  6, 1711,  being  at  Wind- 
sor says, '  We  have  a  u  111  t<io  mee ting  in  our  U>»q 
to-night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  then 
was  Margarita,  nn  I  Ii  t  sister  [G.  Maria  Gallia', 
and  another  drab,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers :  1  ««■ 
w«*ry  and  would  not  go  to  th*  meatiag,  whidi  I 
am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard  it  was  a  great 
assembly.'  She  appears  to  have  been  an  ex> 
cellent  musician,  not  only  a*  a  ainger.  but  also 
as  an  extraordinnrv  performer  on  the  harjai- 
chord,  and  marlu  an  era  in  the  history  of  mosic 
in  Bqgland.  [J.JL] 

ERARD,  is  the  nama  of  the  sii^r  who  per- 
formed the  principal  ba«n  p.irt  in  '  Alexander's 
Fetust'  on  its  tirst  production  at  Coveat  Garden, 
Fell.  19,  I  736,  He  was  probably  a  lYenchman; 
but  nothing  nnov*  i*  kikown  of  him  than  the 
above  fact.  [J.  M.] 

EEABD.  The  j  aiae  borne  by  this  firm  of 
harp  and  pianoforte  nuikers  has  been  known 
aloMat  a*        in  England  a*  in  Fnao^  i*> 
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workabnps  having  been  artiMlilwd  in  Ixmitm  | 
aaar  iho  close  of  the  last  century,  not  long  aftf^r 
thOM  in  Paria.   The  reputation  of  Erard  s  house 
im  M  nraflh  doe  Co  iacwrfnl  imfxrovemente  in 

tlie  hrirp  aa  in  the  pianoforte,  those  of  the  harp 
being  of  like  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
▼Hjlin  MeomplUied  by  the  nmoue  (Scnun* 

uiakers. 

Sebabtiek  Ebabd  was  bom  at  Strassburg  in 
X  75  3,  and  was  early  put  to  his  Other's  handicraft 
of  cabinet  maker.  His  firther  dyini,'  when  he 
waf  "ixtfen  he  went  to  Paris  and  placed  himself 
witii  a  harpsichord  •  maker.  He  had  soon  the 
Opportunity  to  display  his  practical  ingenuity  by 
the  construction  of  a  mechanical  liarpsichord, 
which  was  described  by  the  Abb^  iious&ier  in 
1776.  The  Dodieai  of  Yilleroi  took  notice  of 
T  im.  and  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
ck»t«aa,  where,  in  1777*  he  made  the  ftrst  piano- 
ftrle  oooetrneted  in  Wnanee.  Aoeording  to  F^tis 
thie  waa  a  square  with  two  unisons  and  five 
oeteTe%  limilar  to  the  English  and  Gennan 
itHCrnnunts  tlukt  had  been  imported.  He  now 
est&blii^hed  himself,  with  his  brother  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  in  the  Kue  de  i3ourbon.  Their  success 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  musical 
iiieti  iiim  ii(  mull  III  1  known  as  Luthiers,  and 
belonj^inj^  to  the  Fan-makers'  Guild,  thpv  used 
the  |Hjvver  they  poiisesacd  to  seize  Kiiii»l  «s  work- 
ahopa ;  Louis  XVI,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  LruthtTs,  and  conferred  upon  Sebaatien  (a.d. 
17S5)  a  brettl  permitting  hiia  to  laake  'forte- 
pianao*  independent  of  tibe  guild,  but  obliging 
him  to  employ  workmen  who  had  Batisfied 
ite  regulations.  (Bimbault,  'The  Pianoibrte/ 
1860,  p.  124.) 

Tlie  French  "Revolution  compellf  1  Si  bastien 
£rard  to  i^ve  Paris,  and  we  find  him  in  London 
in  1794  taking  out  a  patent  for  impcovementa  in 
har|>s  and  pianofortes.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
after  the  Terror,  in  1 796,  in  which  year  he  made 
Uhi  firsst  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
whicbt  F^tis  informs  us,  he  continued  with  until 
iKoS.  In  1809  he  patent^'d  a  repetition  LT^nd 
pinxio  action,  the  firet,  and  improvements  m  the 
miUlUMitli'ii  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  that 
iugcmions  double  action  ^vhich  was  begun  about 
S786  and  was  perfected  m  1810.  A  feature  in 
the  I  ^9  pat^t  was  tin  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
%k  ar'l  i"  ixing  at  the  wrestplank  brid^jc  of  the 
pimXkOf  since  universally  adopted.  Advanced  age 
mnde  SelMttieB  lenve  to  nis  nepbew  Piiru 
"F^Aitn  (Ixjrn  1796)  tho  introdn  tii  n  rf  hi-  ]  er- 
fectod  repetition  action,  the  patent  for  which 
was  taken  cmt  in  London  in  tSai.  Sebnstien 
died  in  i8.y .  In  1S35  the  patent  was  extended 
to  Pierre  Krard  for  seven  years  on  the  plea  of 
its  great  value  and  of  the  lonee  sustained  in 
ssuAing  it.  The  invention  in  1838  of  the  Har- 
nioTiic  Bar  is  claime*!  for  him  (Dr.  Oftcar  Paul, 
'  OtwKchicbte  de«  Claviers,'  Leipjdg,  186S).  [See 

piAKOfoBm.] 

Pierre  Erard  died  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
|Wfii»tte.  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  1855.  His  widow, 
Bnrd,  snooeeded  hiroi  and  hM  maintained 
tlM  ht^  ivpntatioii  of  the  house.        £A.  J.H.] 


SBBAt  Bow  Thonon,  a  mooh  sateemed 

p-^ser  of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Like  Marcello  and  Astoiga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
aiul  appears  never  to  have  filled  any  office.  Tbn 
title  of  Don  given  him  by  Quadrio,  and  that  of 
<K<^*  mentioned  below,  show  that  he  was  in 
holy  orders,  hi  1694  he  took  part  with  Taltsl- 
llna  in  the  composition  of  the  opera  of  Arioa, 
and  in  1695  with  Besozzi  and  Battestini  in 
that  of  Artemio.  But  Erba's  interest  to  us 
ties  in  the  &ct  that  he  is  not  improbably  the 
composer  of  a  Magnificat  for  a  choire,  from  which 
Handel  borrowed  more  or  le.«is  closely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  part  of  Israel  in  E^rrpt-  A 
ct>mpleto  copy  of  this  work,  entitled  '  I^Iait^nificat. 
DbI  ii  '  8gr.  Erba,'  is  in  the  iibraiy  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  a  partial  one  (ending  in 
the  middle  of  a  sheet),  in  Handel's  writinj?.  with- 
out title  or  date,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Opinions 
am  divided  as  to  wheUiar  it  is  an  original  eom- 
position  of  Han  kl'ti  Italian  time  (1707-10),  or  of 
Erba.  Ln  favour  of  the  former  are  Mr.  Schoeloher 
and  Ptofessor  ICacfaneo  (Pke&ce  to  Israel  in 
Ei,'ypt  for  the  S.  H.  S.).  It  is  obvious  that  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  MS.  by  Handel  the  ques* 
tion  would  never  have  been  raised.  The  wlMle 
evidence  is  examined  at  great  length  and  paint  by 
Dr.  Clirysander  (ll  in  lrl,  i.  ifiS  i  78),  whoKe  con- 
clusion is  strongly  iu  favour  of  its  being  Erba's. 
He  shows  that  Uie  date  of  Handel's  MS.  is  prob- 
ably 1735-40  (Israel  wn«  1 738);  that  it  has  marks 
of  being  a  copy  and  not  an  original  composition ; 
that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but  the  same  with 
that  used  for  his  En;^dish  works;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  musie  differs  materiaUv  &om  Handel's 
style  wheHisr  early  or  late.  In  additien  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in 
a  copv  of  a  work  of  Handel's  his  powerful  name 
would  be  displaced  on  the  title  in  fisvonr  of  tba 
insignificant  one  of  Erb.'i. 

The  pieces  in  which  the  Masiificat  is  am* 
^U^ed  ^  are,  aoeording  to  Mr.  Mac&RMi»  as 

The  Lord  Is  my  strength. 

He  is  my  God. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. 

The  depths  have  co\  crtd  them. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lor.!. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath. 

And  with  the  blast. 

The  earth  Rwallowed  than. 

Thou  in  Thy  mercy.  |-q  -j 

ERBACH,  Chbistian,  bom  about  1560  at 
Algesheim  in  tlie  Fslatinate.  Aboot  i6eo  he 

became  organist  to  the  Fugijers  at  Augsburg, 
and  in  1628  was  appointed  'Kathshen''  of  the 
same  city.  His  *Modi  sacri  sen  oantua  mndusi 
vocibus  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  et  plurlbus,  ad  omne  genus 
in-^trnmenti  musid  accomodatis'  was  published 
lu  his  lifetime  at  Augsburg.  Bodenschatz's 
'  Florilegiimi  Portense'  and  Bchad's  'Prompttt* 
anum  musaees*  (Stnuiburg)  contain  motets  of  lus 
iu  4,  6,  and  ^  parts.  Mis.  compositions  of  bis  are 
in  tho  cathedral  library  at  Aagsboxg  and  in  the 
So^  libraiy  at  Berlin.  [£,0.] 
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ERTv,  Lnnwio  CunisriAy,  bom  Jan.  6.  1S07. 
tX  WoUl&r,  vrhere  hu  father  waa  cathedral 
organiit;  IiM  rend«red  irery  important  wrnoei 

to  Grerman  popular  inuBic.  He  studied  muBic 
under  his  father  and  Andr^  of  Otfenbach, 
eoiving  his  genml  education  from  Spiesa,  a 
well-known  teacher  at  Frankfort.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  Boine  years  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  Lic'st  DarmsUidt  musieiaua.  iu  1S2O  hu  waa 
appciioted  professor  at  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Mwra  on  the  L<>wi  r  i:}tine,  and  it  was  here 
that  Ida  oounuctiun  with  popular  music  began. 
He  started  musical  festivids  at  RemabModt^ 
Ruhrort,  DuisLurg,  and  other  email  t^rtwns, 
which  laivc'ly  contributed  to  the  taste  for  Bacrtnl 
ttttd  wenSff  part^miuio.  In  1836  lie  wm  ap- 
pointed niusii-al  i)rofe8sor  of  the  royal  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  conductor  of 
the  newly-fioniMd  eathednl  ono^,  wUch  poet, 

for  want  of  proper  support,  he  rt-'liuquished  in 
1840  in  favour  of  Neith&rdt.  In  1843  he 
founded  a  Miinnm^esangverein,  which  itill  ezivti 
in  Berlin,  for  the  txpres-s  jniqHJse  of  singing 
Vulkslieder.  He  himself  states  that,  apart 
from  the  members  of  this  choral  society,  he  has 
given  musical  education  to  no  less  than  400 
Prussian  schoolmnst^rs.  Wliile  still  at  ifocrs  he 
published  some  cuUections  of  X»it)dur  liaruiouii^ed 
hy  falmidf,  and  these  now  amount  to  forty,  large 
^nA  small — comprising  chonils  and  other  sacred 
and  liturgical  uiuiuc — uf  which  a  liiit  is  given 
by  MendeL  Among  them  the  most  imp<Hlant 
is  his  "l>rutscher  Lied<  rhort,'  of  which  vol,  i. 
contains  modem  '  Yolkslieder/  and  vol.  u.,  now 
in  the  pnM,  thoM  of  the  ijtti-iStli  oentttvfea. 
Jacob  Grimm  says  of  vol.  i.,  'Of  all  collet tiou.<i 
of  our  German  Yolkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and 
moat  trtwtworthy*  Erk  still  oontianea  lua  use- 
ful and  indefiitigable  researches  on  this  subject. 
In  iH^J  he  was  appointed  director  of  music.  In 
the  beginning  of  1877  he  reugued  his  post  in 
the  seminaiy  at  fioriin,  and  waa  snooseded  by 
Dienel.  [F.G.] 
ERNANI.  Italian  opera  iii  4  acts,  by  Vunli, 
founded  on  the  Heraani  of  Victor  Hugo;  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  March  18^4.  On  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  Paris — Jan.  6, 1846 — 
the  libretto  was  altered  in  obedlenoe  to  the  wish 
of  Victor  Hugo.  Tlie  personages  were  changeil 
from  Spaniards  to  Italians,  and  the  name  of  the 
tdeoe  was  altered  to 'U  Broi^tto.*  l&Eogiand 
K  rrmni  wa^  first  played  at  Her  Mftjea^alliaatN!, 

March  8,  1 845. 

ERNST,  HsnrnjOE  Wtlbslm,  odetmted 

violin-player,  was  Ixtrn  at  Briinn  in  Moravia  in 
1814.  As  a  punil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium 
he  had  BShm  for  Ida  naster  on  the  vieOn,  and 

studied  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Seyfiried.  He  afterwards  received  instruction 
from  Mayseder,  and  soon  achieved  great  pro- 
ficiency on  his  instrument.  When  sixteen  he 
made  his  first  tour  and  played  with  mxwh  sofoeK« 
at  Mimich,  Stuttgart  and  I'rankfort.  At  that 
time  Paganini  was  travelling  in  Germany,  and 
£mst,  greatly  fa^cinalt'tl  by  this  extraordinary 
nrtist)  fuliuwed  him  from  town  to  town  in  order 


to  l)€Come  famHiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  V.t 
style  and  techniqtu.  Towards  the  end  of  32  biij 
went  to  Paris,  and  liTed  these  ftr  nz  yean, 
studung  and  repeatedly  playing  in  public.  Be- 
tween 1858  and  44  he  travelled  over  a  gnatpnt 
of  Europe,  meeting  everywh(»«  with  cnonaaoi 
success.    On  his  appearing  in  Leipzig  Schumm 
greeted  him  with  one  of  thoee  genial  criticiflU 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him  (.'Ge^mmelte 
Schriften,'  Jan.  14, 1840.)  On  April  i  f .  1 844  111 
made  hia  first  appearano^  at  the  rhillianiioni*', 
after  which  he  regularly  came  tf)  London  f  jr  lie 
ssason  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  Aft«ir  tme 
years  however  hia  health  began  t)  fail,  and  be  bid 
to  give  up  playing  in  public.   He  died  at  Mai 
Ootoher  8, 1865,  after  a  painful  and  pcutrseted  OK 
nes8.  ErnHt's  plapng  was  dif^tingnisbed  by  gTt»t 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  teduiicai  diffifwl&o 
of  Hie  most  faaBttdeuB  ehaveeter.  At  the  mm 
tiir;.  hia  cantiK  ne  wjis  full  of  Jeep  feeling,  «ad 
his  tone  had  m  peculiar  charm.    Tba  wtm 
impuUve  nmtnre  oFthe  man  was  nfieeted  ia  lui 
fiery  passionate  style.    But  it  must  not  be-  ^ 
posed  that  he  was  a  mere  virtuoso.    Ernst  wm  s 
thorough  musician,  and  although  critics  hstt 
found  fault  « itli  his  madfng  of  classical  muse, 
on  the  other  Ivand  very  competent  juJg^  hsve 
pronounced  him   to  iiavo   been  an  cxoellen*. 
quartet-plnyer. 

As  a  composer  he  etarted  with  salon- jit^ 
and  brilliant  fantasias,  which  have  not  tavA 
intrinrio  merit,  but  are  eztrsmely  effective  wi 
well  written  for  the  in^trnucnt,  and  m<*tlv  Ttrt 
difficult.  The  '  Elegie,'  which  has  had  a  loi^ 
run  of  popidarity,  is  peihape  the  best  speelma 
of  the  first,  the  fanUwias  on  airs  fr-mi  lursdsi* 
Otello^  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  the  aeoocii 
kind.  The  Ooooerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (op. 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  a  compositKm  <£ 
no  mean  order,  equally  distinguished  bj  ^ 
nobility  of  its  ideas  and  its  skilful  tresteirt 
of  the  orchestea.  That  it  is  Ptkiom  Lesrd  ii 
due  to  ity  enormona  technic:d  dithculties,  whici 
even  Ernat  himself  did  not  always  succeed  is 
mastering.  This  work  may  well  justifr  tbe 
assumption  that  Ernst,  had  he  lived,  migii 
have  made  some  valuable  additions  to  tk 
literature  of  the  violin.  The  best-knosm  toMif 
his  cmiipositions  for  the  violin  are :  IV'jx 
nocturnes,  op.  I ;  El^e,  op.  10 ;  Fantasu 
airs  from  BossinTs  CHallo^  ep.  li;  Ceattt6m 
in  D,  op.  12  ;  rolonaiso  du  Concert,  op.  ij: 
Variations  on  Dutch  aira,  op.  18;  Introduc- 
tion, oaprioe,  and  finale,  <m  mis  Dran  D  PSis* 
q).  19;  Rondo  Papagcno,  op.  30;  Fauta.sii  ~ 
Le  fko|>h^te,  op.  34;  Hungarian  airs,  of>. 
Oonoerto  pauiteque  in  Ff  minor,  op.  33.  ^ 
conjunction  with  S.  Heller  he  wnae  a  nnnb* 
of  very  pretty  duets  for  piano  and  vioUn,  mhii^ 
were  published  under  the  title  of  'Pens^  fofi* 
tives.  He  also  published  an  imitation  of  Pa.^ 
nini's  once  famous  'Caroa^-al  de  VtniW  He 
wrote  two  string  quartets,  in  lib  and  A. 
latter  of  these  was  his  last  work,  and  w  a>  pl»>"<d 
under  Joachim  's  Itmd  at  the  Mioa^  i^*^^^ 
(joncertsy  June  6,  64.  [f-^-J 
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EROICA.  The  SonrowiA  Eboioa  fa  the  third 
of  Beethoven  a  Symphonic,  the  greatest  piece  of 
Frognunme  music  yet  composed.  The  title  is  his 
own— ''SnibiiiR  eroiea  oompoato  per  fesi^giare 

il  wvTcnire  di  un  ji^atifl'  TT^mn  fTrrl-r-ritn  a  Si.'.i 
Altera  Seremssima  ii  Principe  cii  Lobkowitz 
Luigt  van  Beotlioveo.  Op.  55.  No.  IIL 
Partizione.  Bonna  e  ColoDia  presao  N.  Simrock.' 
(N.  B.  the  Italian :  the  titlea  of  Sjaijphoiues  x 
•ad  9  an  ia  IVeneh.)  But  Iti  origfaua  title  waa 
aimplj '  Bonaparte.  Louis  van  Beetlioven.'  Tlio 
sabject  waa  auggested  to  him — perhaps  as  early 
M  1 793,  two  years  before  the  known  completion 
of  the  1st  Symphony — by  Bemadotte,  the  French 
•mbawjidor  at  Vienna  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  having  pet  seriously  to  work  at  it  till  the 
MMMtnar  of  1 803.  On  his  return  to  town  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  played  the  Finale  to 
Mahler  and  Breuning  (Thayer,  ii.  236).  Early 
in  1S04  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  IfS.  lay 
on  B<;ctlio\  en's  table  with  the  title  pa:ro  as  just 
l^veD,  waiting  for  transmission  to  the  First 
Ceunil  si  Pans.  Bat  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
.issumptii  .n  of  the  title  of  Emperor  reached  Bee- 
thoven; his  faith  in  his  hero  was  at  once  de- 
Btroyed,  and  he  tore  off  the  title  in  »  rage.  The 
rover  of  tlie  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
'  Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna — a 
eorioiis  medley  of  ink  and  penail-~«tand8  as  given 
OQ  page  183  of  this  work,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  been  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
original  and  the  present  title.  But  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  investigated* 

If  we  might  venture  to  assume  that  Beethoven 
weighed  his  words  as  carefully  as  ho  did  bin 
notes,  we  might  infer  from  the  word  '  sowenire' 
in  the  frnal  title  that  to  him  Napoleon,  by  be- 
coming Emperor,  had  ceased  to  be  a  '  hero '  or  a 

'grsAtman  as  much  ai  if  he  were  aotually  dead. 
The  work  is  in  4  movements: — (i)  Allegro 

oon  brio,  £b.   (a)  Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  aasai, 

G  minor.  ($)  Seherso  and  Trfo.  Allegro  vivaoe, 
E'?.     (4")  Finale.  Allej^To  molto  ;  int- iT  intod  by 

a  Fooo  Andaat^  and  ending  in  a  Pn^to.  £b. 
Under  BaflVRit  theonrions  ooinotdeBoe  between 

the  subjet^t  of  the  iHt  movement  and  that  of  an 

early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  been  pointed  out. 

This  movement  may  be  a  portndt  of  Bonaparte  j 

it  i^  certainly  one  of  Beethoven  hinaeelt  The 

O^la  form'*  an  epoch  in  comjwsition. 

Tbe  euliject  of  the  Scherzo  is  said  by  Marx 

CL.     B.  Leben  k  Schaffen  i.  373)  to  he  *  Volks- 

lied,  begiuuiny  us  follows:  — 


EBTMAlVir. 


But  Hus  requires  confirmation.   There  is  reason 

to  believe  that  Beethoven  u«ed  the:  Austrian 
Volkalieder  as  themes  oftener  than  is  ordinarily 
snepeeted ;  Irat  this  one  at  least  has  not  yet  been 
identific-<l  with  c  rtainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  variations,  the  theme  of 
wbScbtf  whether  a  VoIksUed  or  not,  was  a  singular 
favonrite  with  Beethoven.     He  has  use<l  it  4 
in  the  following  order     C')  ^  the  finale 


of  Promeiheai (iSoo) ;  (2)  in  a  Contretanz  (i8o«); 
(3)  as  theme  of  a  pct  of  variations  and  a  fugue, 
fur  Piano  solo  (op.  35,  1802);  and  (a)  in  the 
Symphony.  The  intention  of  this  Fmalo  has 
been  often  challenfjed,  and  will  pnibably  never 
be  definitely  ascertained ;  but  the  Pooo  andante, 
whieh  interrupts  the  AU^ro  molto^  and  to  whidi 
all  the  latter  might  -^v-  U  be  a  mere  introduction, 
is  at  once  solemn  enough  and  celestial  enough  to 
stand  fbr  tbe  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even  as  great 
as  the  one  portrayetl  in  the  first  movement. 

The  Symphony  was  purchased  by  Prince  Lob> 
kowitz.  There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its  having 
been  played  tliree  times  in  one  evening  by  th^ 
Prince's  b.ind,  to  satisfv  the  enthussia-ira  of  Prince 
Louis  iVrdinaud  of  Prussia,  pa,5jsing  through 
VienUftin  strict  incognito;  but  the  fin^t  known  per- 
formance  (semi-private)  was  in  Dee.  t?04,  when  it 
was  pruceded  by  the  previous  2  Symphuiiie«  and 
the  Pianoforte  Gonoecto  in  C  minor.  The  first 
puljlic  performance  was  at  the  Theatre  *  an  der 
W  ien'  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805,  at  a 
concert  of  Clement's,  where  it  was  annoonoed  as 
in  T';,  and  was  conductnl  b\  T*rrthnvi  :i.  (  '7f  my 
remembered  that  at  thid  pertormauce  some  uue 
in  tfie  gaUery  oalled  ont  'I'd  give  a  kreutMr,  if 
it  %vere  over.'  In  Fni,dand  it  was  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  and  conoert  of  the 
and  year— Feb.  a8,  1814— and  to  annoonoed  as 
'containing  the  Funeral  March.'  In  France  ii 
was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Soci^t^  dea  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March  9, 
1828.  It  wa^j  f)ublib}ied  by  Simrock  of  Bonn,  tho 
publisher  of  the  first  4  Symphonies^  Oct. 
1806. 

Tbe  unustial  leni^rth  of  the  Eroica  fa  admitted 
by  Beethoven  himself  in  a  memorandum  prefixed 
to  tlie  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests  that 
it  may  be  placed  neafor  the  beginning  than  th« 
end  of  the  PrtTgramme — ^eay  after  an  Overture, 
an  .Mr,  and  a  Concerto — so  that  it  may  produce 
its  proper  and  intended  effect  on  the  nudienee 
before  they  become  wearied.  He  has  also  given 
a  notice  as  to  the  ycd  horn  part,  a  very  unusual 
oondeooeuion  on  hb  part.  [G.] 

ERTMANN,  thk  Baroi^ss.  This  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Pomthea  Tiicilia  Graumann,  of 
Offenbach  near  Frankfort,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  an  intimaite  IMend  of  Beethoven's,  and  one  of 
the  most  competent  interjin  t  .  of  his  [pianoforte 
musio  daring  his  lifetime.  iShe  passed  many 
years  In  Vienna.  We  hear  of  her  there  from 
Reichardt^  in  Feb.  1800,  wbrn  ber  hut^band  was 
major  of  the  '  Hoch-ond-deutachmeister'  infantry 
regiment.  BefohardtmetherathersiBtei^B,Mmtt. 
Franke's,  and  at  Zmeskall'H,  and  heard  her  play 
the  Fantasia  in  Cf  minor  (op.  27,  no.  a)  and  a 
Quartet  (perhaps  an  arrangement  of  the  Quintet, 
op.  16) ;  and  hisdeemption  implies  that  she  had 
both  great  power  and  great  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  On  the 
second  occasion  Clementi  waa  present,  and  was 
so  far  onrj'ri.sed  out  of  his  usu.il  taciturnity  as  to 
exclaim  mure  than  once  '  Kile  joue  en  grand 
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nutitre.*  The  Trio  in  D  (op.  70)  and  tlie  SodaU 
in  £  (op.  90)  were  alBO  pieces  of  hen ;  and  her 
playing  of  th«  Isirgo  iu  the  fonam  And  the  2nd 
movement  in  tlw  latter  are  fpoken  «f  hj  Schiud- 
ler  aa  marvela  of  cx[ire8nion  in  flifferent  •lire^-tious 
(i,  341).  In  i8ao  she  was  still  in  Vienna^  and 
w»  WW  anotlier  report  of  ber  from  W.E.  MuUer, 
of  Bremen.'  who  met  her  at  the  hous<e  of  G;iy- 
miiller,  with  four  other  ladies,  all  good  players, 
iMit  whom,  in  his  oplntoa,  sh«  ht  snrpasseil,  not 
so  much  in  execution  as  in  her  rendering  of  the 
intflution  and  character  of  the  music*  and  iu 
finey  and  erpre— ion.  Between  Uiese  two  dates 
she  bad  had  lessons  from  licethoven,  ami  hiid 
become  venr  intimate  with  liim.  Me  Titit^d  the 
Ertmsiuit  m  the  erenings,  and  she  wonld  play  to 
him,  while  he  made  hiiu.ielf  thoroughly  iit  lioine* 
*Meine  iiebe  werthe  Dorothea  Cacilia'  is  the 
beginning  of  the  only  letter  from  him  to  her  yet 
publii»he<l,  in  which  he  couvevH  to  ht  r  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  noble  and  imaginatiYe  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  wMoh  bean  her  name.  Daring  the 
Krtinannii'  stay  in  Vienna  ahe  l(>st  a  child.  Boe- 
thoTen  at  first  discontinued  his  Tisita,  but  at 
length  aeked  her  to  eell  on  him,  and  say  in  .,'  '  wu 
will  talk  in  mtiHc'  played  to  her  for  morv  than 
an  hour, '  in  which  he  said  everything ;  and  at 
length  even  gave  me  eomfcti.*  * 

It  xvas  the  happy  lot  of  Mme.  von  Ertmann, 
aJter  having  been  thus  intimate  with  one  graat 
composer,  to  make  the  aoqttaintanoe  of  another. 
Ilather  more  than  four  years  after  Reethoven'a 
d«uh  the  regiment  uii>v«Nl  from  Vienna  to 
MUaa,  and  Gmend  Ertmann  beoame  oommand- 
ant ;  and  there,  in  July  iS^t,  i^he  received  a 
▼isit  from  Mendelssohn,  then  on  his  return  from 
Borne.  The  account  may  l>e  read  in  Mendehi- 
Bohn's  own  deli^^htful  language  in  his  'KeiHC- 
briefe.'  *  8he  played  him  the  minor  Fantasia 
and  the  ScHiata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  no.  2),  and 
his  verdict  ia  quite  in  acconlanco  with  those  we 
have  already  heard.  '  £jho  playii  thu  lk«thoven 
things  very  beautifully^  although  it  is  so  long 
since  she  ptudiixl  them  :  true,  she  often  fon»;s 
the  expression  a  little,  now  retanling,  imd  then 
again  burryinjj;  but  certain  jiicires  she  plays 
n^ilendidly,  and  I  think  I  have  learnt  ■omething 
from  her. 

Iu  1844  Mme.  Ertmaaa  was  again  living  in 
Viunna.  where  Moechelea  met  her,  and  induced 
her  to  ploy  him  the  C%  minor  Fantasia  (ii.  133)- 
Shedled  there  in  xS^S^nbont  70  yeeca  old.  [G.] 

ESCUDIER,  ^Uk\e,  bom  June  29,  1819, 
and  JL^N ;  bom  ^pt.  17, 182 1,  at  Castelnaudary, 
two  hrotlieni  flunoue  ae  iitf^rolsurt  on  music. 
They  were  the  founders  of  '  La  France  niusicalo' 
(1838),  a  weekly  musical  periodical,  and  joint 
nathorsof  'Etu^  biognu>hiqaes  rat  leedianteurs 
contemporains*  (Paris,  Teji-.ier,  1S40);  'Rossini 
sa  vie  et  ses  csuvres'  (Paris  1854) ;  and  '  Vie 
• ...  dee  centatrioes  e^l^brai^*  etc.  (Pvia  1856), 
which  contains  a  life  of  Poganini.  Their 
'Dictionnaire  de  musique'  (5th  ed.,  1873)  is  a 
eam]iMt  bat  very  unequal  work,  many  eitidbe  in 

•  .Null).  'IkwUioTau  uacii  dcu  bcliUilcniQwiia  Muaar  ZaIlcwMMMO.' 

'•iMtMa,Jiiruun.  •nu. 


irn.  p.  i». 
> 


which  are  a^nirable,  while  others  can  be  of  no 
intarart  to  aay  cml  (ILC. 

E.SLAVA,  MiouBL  HiUkBlOV,  dietingnisM 

Spanish  mu.>5ioian,  born  Oct.  21,  1807,  near  Pam- 
peluna,  wheru  he  wa»  caih«draJ  chorister.  In 
1834  he  was  appoint^  violinist  in  the  cathedrsl 
at  Pam{Klunii,  and  in  i8jS  chapel  m.aster  of  tLkt 
at  Uiisuua.  Here  he  was  urdMnttd  d«acua.  md 
took  priest's  orders  when  chapel -master  at  the 
nietn>fKtliLan  church  of  Seville  (1S3JI.  In  1841 
ho  produced  at  Cadiz  hin  hrst  opera,  *  11  Solisano.' 
speedily  followed  by  L:\  Tr^un  4fi  Ptolemasde' 
and  *  Feilro  el  Crui  I.'  wliich  were  succt  Si^ftillf 
pcrfuriued  in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1S44 
was  appointed  eiheiMl-maafeer  to  Qneen  Isabella. 
He  has  composed  over  140  pieces  of  chtmh 
uiujiic,  iucluding  iu&^^,  inuttts.  psalms,  etc. 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  hie  *  lim 
8acM>  hispana*  (Ma*h-id.  Sahuuu",  1869,  lo  vols-^ 
a  collection  of  Spauiidi  church  music  the  l6th- 
19th  ooituriee,  with  biogra|diieaI  aketdiee  of  ths 
composers.  Some  of  his  or;^n  music  appears  in 
another  collection,  hie  '  ^lufeco  cirganico  e.^]  '.afior 
i Madrid).  His  •  Metodo  de  Solleo'  {iS^h)  has 
been  adopteil  throughout  Spain.  His  '  F-n  ,  la 
de  armonia  y  coiuposicion,'  in  3  parts,  haiiuony. 
OMnpoeition,  and  melody,  the  fruits  of  manr 
years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1S61  ,  .^n'i 
ed.).  He  siso  edited  the  'Gaceta  aiusiciJ  d« 
Madrid,'  a  periodical  of  conndaraUe  intensL 
Eslava  died  July  33,  1878. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  '  lirs 


Onemra.  T.  1 

Do.  Do.  Mtt,  jioMHi^  tea 

Do.  Are  VbvOa  a 

Do.  Tnhsma  post  a 

Da  Uua, '  Slnilts  est  mw*  & 

Vavsrm.  J.  M.  I.aii-U  .'"nisKLkm*. 

I'o.  Iti  rl'.tw  Isr*/  1.  4. 

Do.  MariLliau  I  ml  toid.  «. 
DOi     Da,     SMtMS.  4. 
Po^     Its.     SrtbMi  a 
CmuIIo.  D.  del.  Qui*  Mte  SIS' 

DOrlU  Bk 

P...  o  sttituSow  a 

Ui>  ihLiiiiu.  r,  e 

rJ-.nll.  6. 
(■Buii»n.'>,  M.  O. 

r«i'i«&«2.  r.  Mute  f Irfo.  ft. 

VOU  II  (ITlh  ccnU 
Comai.  J.  B.  Hudle  aubuk  IS. 
Uibo,  A.  Vrrm  etl,  K 

Do.  Cr*do  quod  B«d«iipur.  C 

Do.VI««f«o.  4. 

Dok  A««  HariA.  K 
HtrHiia,  A.  iV.  Mimvitfiot  'MHpn  » 

Tafillx  r.  Qui  Ijt/tnira.  ."  M  8. 

HoiiiTM.  M.  I.il-  rn  ny.  *. 

N  iTeoeotS.  OOoaiM.  a 

v»fT»a.tr.  dk. niciititsb  a 

T-immfft  a 

J  uarvz.  A.  THlSWMIt  «ar  SHM» 

Do.  Don 
GSwls,DkllHa  a 

VOU  n.  Pt.  i  (inh  ent\ 
I'onlac.D.  Mux,'  Inullu  Uiwl.'  ^ 
I'liltjMj,  f.  Ml**.  '  In  rt"«>t»"l>».' 
taiazoir,  i..  11'  I  it-.  l.  . 
Du.  O  lies  (slufias.  i*!*"* 
!»<•.  Quiv  est  kMk.    •  Ito. 
Do.  \     tpvotuMi.  (  IM 
Pfctiscn  Marls.  S  11^ 

Pe,]rMiittsftBSi  «  IM. 

*  Da 


▼OU  I  aeth  oeoUL 

RUMt,  Av«  KlIKllia.  AiVOCM. 

Oo.Va8ntft««k  4. 
Adou.  Domtne  J«sa  ^ 
r^^vlii.  A.  ?«n<?tav  C 

IM.  ll«fi<sllctiMi  K 
l>o.  .\gnu».  4. 

v>.    Dvj.  r.. 

Do.  AioaDdeniCliilitlu.  C 

Ps.  Twhtdsnw  e  ■  II  tutm.  *. 
Do.  In  p«*sloM  podilttts.  t. 
Do.  Memoiw,  pIMniA.  «. 

Pi).  Vei-»a  «t  In  luMum.  i. 
I'm.  Trrojr  t**-.  l»t>uUi*fe,  4. 

Do.  Vliip>pni<l«ntll»!niiL  9. 
Do.  Um  Mitaoi  David.  6, 
Towwitw,  A.     Mtiiilllii  ^ 
Ho,  Bortot  smahuBL  4. 

Do.  Inter  TDitibulum.  i, 
Du.  KiMJilial  Dtiminiui  4. 

]|ortU<>«,  Ch.  T*iiK  tiJrmut,  a 

Do,  i  f  \  <-A  f'Untfv  4. 

T»n.  Vrrlitini  luiijuum.  S. 

I'.i.  o  onu  RTr.  fx. 

Do.  LiuaeatmtMktur  Jacob.  8^ 

Do.  CMnsi  OkNto.  4. 

beobedo,  &  InHMtanw.  a 

Do.  Kiurte.  4. 

1H>.  Erravi  >icat  ovii.  4. 
Tfrvurxfcr.  V.  P!>ip<>r«1t.  d'\il1.  4. 

I)...  llou  idUiI  U.iTiihi'-.  4. 
Ii-'tiii«l.  A.  .^vi  v.aii'  lii-i'Viutii. 
ItJ.bWo,  SI.  I'..tiiliii' J.r»ii.  4. 

Do.  Regnn  rul  oouiia.  4. 

P«.Misss«swib  sea 
nai.eiiiMiunisd«fi.  <. 

VOUI.  PLSOMeMak 
victoria.  J.  U  <!•.  Haa^'AiSMfi! 

«t«ila.'  4v>to, 
Do.  Vere  laixitona 

r>o.  n  I>ont^r^e. 

l>i.>.  .Irsii  iiiilrl«  inrninrl^ 

Do,  o  <|uam  gtonoMin. 
Do.  liiiiitela 
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I>Bfon,  S.  0  Tn«  omn»«.  4. 

VOL  III  ili^ih  etntX 
nrt»r>.  J.  ,J*  T.  M.  I'MPf  mlhl.  9. 
I>adcM>.  Dao.  <)aj).  don.  <loa.  &. 
UlMtU,  r.  Audllc  uolTWiL  U. 
VtiK  r.  Tote  palchrk.  S. 

.r.r.KjrhikiMiaiofta.  g. 

. i.  F.  Fcpului  DomlM.  4. 
hsjokii,  X  Spirttv  mMt,  &. 
rui.  J.  JcM  Badcaptor.  «. 

I  vlM.  P.  0  r<M  omiiM.  IL 
rtu.  Ductal  c<t  Jcmia.  L 

IV  truiit  «Vti«-  *. 
I''  ruti  ]ii>l»wt  Ji>«nDc*.  4. 
•  '  V[ii  dimintlt.  S, 
f»«J»,  J.  ,K  Kyrif  an<l  Glorl*.  4. 
lT  m  n>mkirtttD  Judlcck.  4. 
I  qwM  btM.  4k 

ra«w»r.B«iM«lr.  ML 

Mir.  r.  A.  iMrolto  ui  flflMMte 

—  •n  ■Mill  Ik 
vaikiiirLii»kcmi.ik 

Mn.  i.  ilk  liMlHi  ^ 

WtoftX 

■pi.  A.  Vtn.     8  (iMbis  and 

tnimp't.,. 
^v  »ut>u  »»tef  (g  T,r»M).  ^ 

'0ffUl>. 

I^J.ArcBwititelia.  4aMl«. 

VOL  ITOWkcntl 
r.  J.  Uncnuttoo.  B(orehJ. 

•>xl>tt.  Tioreli./. 

^  Itote  Ilnjn*.  7. 


1.  Boo* 


lla.  4. 


Prieto.  J.   !*atr«  rcclD*.  4  (*tr 

tnimp..  fiiv«n>. 
CuclUr.  it  Lau.lk  Flon.  B. 
llollt««ino^  A.  Hanei*  et  UniMea 
laUTlnlnttM.  a. 

Cftbo,  r.  7.  If  cnanto  DwriMb  T. 

VOL.  IV.  71, :  (lAhenU. 

e*l»<r«.  11.  Te  IVum.  4. 
Dn.  O  Mxrum  coiivlTlam.  it 
Do.  BoiM  nutor.  4. 
Do-OHUnlMtllMMk.  t. 
Do.  ReqalMM  MMIL 
Do.  Pmim  atfhL  S. 

Do.  T«il«t  MlHHBi  & 

I>o.UtanaHk  1. 

filiwi.  K  SMM  SUV  01 

Anrtrerl,  Pr.  Nunc  dIailHIk  4L 
Do.  Ka)t«  Krfttna.  SfOfdijL 
Ixrdi^tna.  M.  H.  rrlncipp*  prwcotl. 

4  torch.). 
Bfg>.J.  BwdlrttM.  4(oreiU. 

NiLjalde.  C. 

Vila 

Do.  o  i«lijt«r1i.  S. 
MrCoii,  V.  ( I  qui  til«ni 
l>i>.  KcCT  p«nlv  B. 
!>•<  O  «UiUHv  & 
I  'll'ta.  P.  hklre  Itctfina.  R. 
G»rc*a.  M.  Af  r  niari»  't'lli 
lYiitAiiti*,  H.  O  quam  >uarU.  4. 
Caixller*.  H.i'.  AvamrtiiMll^  4, 
CaliiNMn,B.OitMtellM.  1. 
V«f«  tancuon-s.  4. 

AITKNDIX. 

s«c«nni».  F.  urn,  iBii|pi»  awk 

R.  S,  0.  4,  ^ 
Duruu,  8.  iria«meot«. 

lm.  C.  C] 

ES.SER,  HEixRTcn,  bom  at  Mannheim  iSiS, 
•fpotltted  concert-ineiHter  1838,  and  then  musical 
mdor  fai  tlM  ooart-thestre  at  Mannheim  ;  was 
for  aome  years  conductor  of  the  '  LitHlertafel '  at 
M»yence,  and  in  1847  Bucceeded  O.  Nicolai  as 
CapeUmeister  of  the  Imperiid  Opa»,  Vienna, 
where  he  wag  honouml  as  nn  ftrtL««t  and  Wloved 
^  a  raau.  In  Novonber  1869,  ahortlv  after 
becoming  •rt«Mmber  of  tiie  board  of  diraotion 
of  the  Opera,  ho  vraa  coinpcllf*!  by  ill-lie.tlth  to 
I'evisn,  and  retired  on  a  oonsideralilo  {>ension 
ti  Salzburg,  vrhm  ba  died  Jane  3,  187J.  The 
Emperor  honoured  his  memory  by  grantini,' 
aa  aanai^  to  hia  widow  and  two  young  chil- 
^bcB.  BwM^  character  wag  elevated,  refine^l, 
ud  lingidiclT  free  from  pretension,  and  his 
^wnpoBitionB  bear  the  same  atamp,  especially 
^  aelodioQS  and  thoughtful  4  part  songs  for 
■BBS  Toioes.  As  a  conductor  he  was  admirable 
■—conicientioas,  indefatigable,  and  in  thoroiigli 
sympathy  with  his  orchestra,  by  whom  he  was 
s'lored.  Wagner  showed  bis  appraeiation  by 
entrujitii^  him  with  the  arran^^enient  of  his 
'  Meifltendnger '  fur  the  piano.  Ks«er  was  the 
^  to  disown  the  merit  of  Hana  Bit^ter,  wbom, 
while  a  member  of  hia  band,  ho  n  cnniinondcd  to 
Wagner  as  a  copyist  and  arraugcr,  aud  who 
iiltimstely  jmtlfied  the  dioioe  by  BQooeedhig 
im>T  at  the  Opera  in  May  i«75. 

Aaa  oomposer  Kaser  was  industrious  and  sao- 
«*raL  Htt  woHdb  oootain  scarcely  a  common* 
plv«  thoutrht,  and  much  earnest  feeling,  well 
^  natimJly  expressed.  The  stage  was  not  his 
though  three  of  his  operas  were  pro- 


duced—'  Silas'  (Mannheim,  1^39"),  'Eiqniqui' 
( Aix-la-Chapelle,  43^  and  'Die  beiden  Prinzen' 
( Moaiab,  44)— thev  have  not  kept  the  boaids. 
His  oompoeitions  for  the  voice  are  niimerous 
and  beautiful— some  40  books  of  Lieder,  a  of 
daets,  4  of  dnmsBs  for  men*s  Toieesk  sod  s  for 
mixed  ditto,  etc.  —  and  these  are  still  groat 
favourites.  Uis  symphonies  ^Op.  44,  79)  and 
Soitos  (Op.  70,  75),  and  owhestral  ammgemeBts 
of  Bach's  organ  works  ( Pas-ac.n^diii,  Toccata  in 
F),  performed  bv  the  Philhanuouic  iSociety  in 
^smia,  are  pabtUhed  by  Sohott»  and  a  string- 
qnartsl  (Op.  5)  bj  Sinuook.  [0.  F.P.] 

£STE,  EAST,  or  EASTE  (as  he  variously 
spelled  his  name),  MicnAEL,  Mus.  Bac.,  is  conjee* 
tured  to  have  been  a  mn  of  Tliomas  E^tk,  the 
noted  music  printer.  H»  first  appeared  in  print  as 
a  cotnpoger,  in  'The  Triumphesof  Oriana.'  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigal,  '  Hence, 
stars,  too  dim  of  light'  In  1 604  ho  published  a 
set  of  Madrigals,  which  was  followed  in  i<)o6  V)y 
a  seccmd  aet^  the  prefiace  to  which  is  dated  '  From 
Ely  Hottse  ia  Molbonu^*  wbanoe  it  nay  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
ilatton,  the  widow  of  hir  Chri«topher  Hatton. 
In  1610  be  published  a  third  set  of  Madri|^ 
Between  that  date  and  1618,  when  he  published 
a  set  of  Madrigals^  Anthems  8ut.,  and  a  set  of 
three-part  songs,  he  bad  obtained  bis  bachelor's 
degree  and  become  Master  of  the  Choristers  of 
Lichheld  Cathedral.  In  1624  he  published  a 
set  of  Anthems,  from  the  dedication  of  which  to 
'  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,*  we  learn  that  that  prelate  some 
time  before,  on  hearing  one  of  Kite's  inutctB,  had 
violaiitarily  settled  an  annuity  on  its  composer, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him.  Elite's  last  publi- 
cation was  a  sot  of  Duos  and  Fancies  for  Viols, 
which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was  many  years 
afterwaras  re-icKnnd  by  John  Playford  with  a 
new  undated  titio-paffe.  One  of  the  ^'part  mad- 
rigals in  BrtsTs  ssoara  ss^ '  Hoir  insnily  we  Uts^* 
istsinsdilspopiilaiitydoinitooar  days.  [WJO^H.] 

ESTE,  EST.  or  EAST  (as  the  name  was 
variously  spelled),  Tuumas,  was  (having  regard 
to  the  number  of  works  printed  by  him)  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  early  mubic  t\p4>graphers 
and  pnbli.Khers.  lie  was  probably  l>oru  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  first  work  printed  by  him  with  which  we  are 
accjuainted  was  Byrd's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets  and 
Swings  of  botlnes  and  pietie,'  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  then  'dwelling  by  Paules  Wharf,"  .ind 
describing  himself  as  '  the  Assi^Tie  of  W.  Byrd  '  ; 
i.  e.  assignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  tiie  sole  printing  of  music  and  ruled  musio 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Este  removed  to 
Aiderwate  btreet,  where  he  published  at  thengn 
of  the  Black  Hone.  In  1592  he  edited  *Tbe 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  their  wonted  tunes, 
in  ioxa  parts.'  The  ocmtposers  employed  by  him 
to  bsnmrniBe  tiie  tunes  were  some  of  the 


eminent  men  of  the  day,  being  ten  in  numbor» 
viz:  Richard  Alison,  E.  Blancks,  [Michael  Ca- 
vendish, William  0>bbold,  John  Dowlaud,  John 
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Courtlj  MMqulfiif  A  J  tvi 
MU;  AU«y'»  Ajre*.  lrt.'J  ;  1  »te 
•on'*  Madriskb.  lOM  aa.l  ini^  . 
Brnl't  PMlmt,  6on«ti  and  f^m|(«. 

of  tuudr;  wturn*. 


,  Sonet  Md  fcniwt^ini: 
Oaniplon'i  Ayres.  ino  kiid  Mil: 
Croc«'«  MiHic*  P*cra  Nn wif  Ktig- 

UonUiurt  becunU  IkHik  of  Arm. 

MiebMl  Ksta'i  lit.  »rd.4Ui. 
Alta.  Mtd  eth  Bttt  of  MAdrlfaU. 

•us..  IMM-IOM;  F«m- 
Anw*.  IflCP;  OrUndo  Olb* 
biin»'i  Miidrlr«l«.  K^W :  Jone***  Knt 
B<xik  of  Arre*.  I'Vil ;  Klrbje'illad- 
rlK»l».  IW;  Ma.tn«r.|  «  XII  Won 
drn  of  th<!  World.  1611;  Mi.rlry  » 


Flum«r,  6fl«  FluiMby,  EdrnmidHboper,  Edmund 

Johnson  and  George  Kirbye.  Two  other  editions 
of  the  work  appeared  in  1594  and  1604.  This 
OoUeetion  was  the  first  in  wlddl  some  of  the  tunes 
were  called  by  distinctive  narn<^s — 'Glafsenburie,' 
•  Kentish,'  and  '  Cheshire."  i'^le  W!i.s  a  member 
of  thA  Company  of  Stationers,  to  which  in  1604 
]m  g*ve  a  piece  of  plate  uf  31  oz.  weight  to  be 
exoused  from  serving  some  office  of  the  Company. 
In  the  early  part  of  1609  he  described  himself  on 
the  title-pages  of  his  productions  as  '  Thomas  E-^te 
lUias  Snodham,'  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
imd  ever  after  used  the  latter  name  only.  In 
1600  he  described  himself  as  'Tlie  Asaigne  of 
Thomas  Morley,'  and  in  1609  as  'Tlie  Assigne  of 
William  Barley,'  having  acquired  the  interest  in 
the  patent  granted  to  Morley  in  1 598  and  by  him 
assigned,  or  perhaps  only  lictuscd,  to  Barley.  The 
latolt  work  known  to  have  been  printed  by  Ente 
appeared  in  162.^,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Ilia  widow,  Lucretia  Este, 
died  in  1631,  having  beqaeftthed  £20  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  m  presentetl  to  the  Stationers* 
Company.  The  most  ini|>ortant  works  printed 
And  published  by  Este  were — 

l'-»ll"t«.  IXt'l.  Cnjzuricli,  l.W,  MiJ- 
riBals.  1.''.!^,  Triiiitipli''^  of  (>rlai>». 
Kill.  «n.l  I'linv.rt  )'■•»•<■.•.».  !i111  ; 
Jobn  ]lutMl;'>  Bongi  uu)  I's&lou. 
UMt  Itartia  tttnon'»  Frtrau 
ltaMk*.Mnt  nktnrton't  A jm. 
laOB.  tnd  M adricalt  (Sod  mt  f,  VOi ; 
BoMimod'*  School*  of  Miuteka. 
1003;  RowJor't  I«uons  fur  Coif 
virl.]'"«y  :  Ki.lH>it  Tillijur's  Sabred 
Ujmae%.  K.1.'j;  Thomaj  Tunikin»'t 
^iSt.  IftB;  Vautor'i  MadrlfaK 
1619  i  Ward'*  MadrigaU.  MJS: 
WalMB'klMifplK.JMt  WMhM' 
Wadilttla.  Iflvr.  ISH.  ml  IflOOt 
Wnbye'i  VadriKali.  1!)M  and  ]««: 
Yonea'*  Muilca  Tranulplna.  \!M 
an<l  UST;  aad  YoiUl'i  CaozoneU. 
vm. 

The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  was  published  in  score 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  S<jciety  in  1844,  edited 
with  a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Rimbault.  [W.H.H.] 

ESTE.  in  N.  E.  Italy,  l>et\vcen  Padua  and  Ro- 
vigo.  Two  musical  academies — '  Degli  Eccitati' 
and'Degli  Atestini' — were  established  in  Este 
in  1575-  The  family  of  the  Este,  always  liberal 
patn)ns  of  the  fine  arts,  encouraged  espociAlly  the 
revival  of  music.  Francesco  Patriza, »  pcoranor 
in  the  latter  of  thc?<e  two  academies  (bom  1530 — 
died  1590),  in  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  Lu- 
cresA  d'Este,  daughter  uf  Ercole  II,  the  reigning 
Duke,  ascribes  the  reviv;d  of  mu-sic  in  Italy  to 
the  House  of  Este,  because  Guido  d'Arezzo  was  a 
native  ofBoraposft  in  their  dominions,  and  because 
such  famous  musicians  as  Fogliano,  Giusquino 
(Josquin).  Adriano,  and  Ciprianu,  first  found  fa- 
vour and  sup|)ort  from  the  ilukes  of  Este.  [OlMJP.] 

E-STHEK.  Handel's  first  English  oratorio; 
wonis  by  8.  Humphreys,  founded  on  Racine's 
Esther.  Written  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
paid  Handel  Xiooo  for  it,  and  first  j  erfonned  at 
Cannons  Aug.  29,  1720.  Performetl  again,  in 
action*  under  Bernard  Gates — in  private  Feb.  33, 
1 73 J,  and  in  public  at  the  King's  Tlieatre,  Hay- 
market,  May  2,  33,  with  '  additions'  not  specified. 
It  was  oowwionally  perftmed  np  to  1757  (when 


'My  hoHt  is  inditiaff*  and  'Zadok  tiia  Meal* 

were  interpolate*!  into  the  performancf  \  and  then 
Uy  on  the  shelf  till  Nor.  6,  1875,  when  it 
revived  at  the  Alexandra  Fftlaoe.  Hw  « 

was  for  long  played  annu.ally  at  the  'j 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy'  at  St.  Paul's. 

ESTWICK,  Rev.  Sampsok,  B.D.,  bom  1657, 
was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
under  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upon  quitting  the 
chapel  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  went  to 
I  ixford,  took  holy  orders  and  became  one  of  tka 
chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  In  169a  he  waa 
appointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Nov. 
2J,  1696,  he  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
'  upon  oocanon  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Lovers  of  Munck  on  St.CRcitia's  day.'  a  sermon 
upon  'The  Usefulness  of  Church  Musick,'  wliiBh 
was  printed  in  the  following  jear.  Ini7oibewaB 
appointed  Tiear  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopi^te.  which 
he  resigned  in  f  71 3  for  the  rectory  of  St.Michad, 
Queenhithe.  Estwiok  oomposed  several  odes  £ar 
perfonnasoa  at  the  Acta  at  Oxford,  and  other 
pieces  still  in  MS.  He  died  Feb.  1 739.  [W.  H.H.] 

ETOILE  DU  XORD,  L',  opera  in  3  acts,  prin- 
cipal characters  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine ; 
wolds  by  Scribe,  moaic  by  Meyerbeer,  comprisiaf 
many  numlwrs  from  his  '  Fcldlager  in  Schle»ien? 
IVoduced  at  the  Opera  C<nniaue  Feb.  16,  1834; 
and  in  England,  as  La  Stella  del  Nor^  at  Gvvwfe 
Garden,  July  19, 1855. 

tXJJDJSS,  Btttdisi,  agurnsee,  sonatas,  eapriosi^ 
lessons,  ^e  large  nmnber  of  works  extant  under 

these  heads  for  pianoforte,  violin,  violcmo^o,  and 
in  sundry  ifistanoes  for  other  arohestral  instru- 
ments, are  in  a  largo  neaanre  mera  supplements 
to  the  respective  instruction-1>ooks.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds— pieces  contrived  with 
a  view  to  aid  the  stodent  in  mastning  spedd 
mech.anical  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  technical 
treatment  of  his  instrument  like  the  ezceUent 
pianoforte  Atndea  of  Cteimnti  and  Cramer ;  ani 
pieces  wherein,  over  and  abnvo  such  an  executive 
purpose,  which  is  never  loet  sight  some 
eharaoleristlo  mnrioal  sentiment,  poetical  aosasb 
or  dramatic  situation  susceptible  of  musical  ia> 
tcrpretation  or  comment  is  depicted,  as  in  oertaia 
of  Moseheles'  <Charaeteristisehe  Stndieo,*  ertbo 
Etudes  of  Chopin,  IJszt,  or  Alkan. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  rlsMOS  af 
etudes  dosely  resembles  the  lUflteenoe  reeogaiswl 
by  painters  between  a  tentative  eketch  for  a 
figure,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  aims  at 
rendering  some  poetical  idea  wUlat  atteawHag' 
particularly  to  the  mechanical  difficcHi'  s  nocru- 
ing  from  the  task  in  hand,  and  a  mere  drawing 
after  casts  or  from  life  with  a  y/Ufw  to  piastioa 
and  the  attjiinment  of  manipulative  facility. 

An  etiule  pro[>er,  be  it  only  a  mechanical  ex- 
ercise or  a  characteristio  piece,  is  dintfagiiiibsd 
from  all  other  musical  forms  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
invariably  evolved  from  a  single  plirase  or  motif, 
be  it  of  a  harmonie  or  melodious  charscter,  upon 
which  the  changes  are  rung.  Thus  many  of  h  s 
Preludes  in  the '  wuhltemperirte  Clavier,' and  Ui« 
]iko»  oovld  be  called  tfbodsa  without  a  1 
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ETaDES. 

Hie  most  valuable  ^tad«^  for  the  piwiofDrte 
H»  the  IbUowiiig : — 

I.  Classtoal  Sohool. 

BACn. 

Unallout  —  k  ^tu  ct  «  trolslOO 


£URrANTfi£. 


497 


ouxum. 

**H<te4u«  tow  l«  tou. 


op.  to. 


1? 

Trail  ItodM. 
ftiMi  la  Of  BiMir. 


HBSSltT. 

I- State  ilr  ct.ri«t-t.  Op.  2. 
!J  tlud«  ,!c  Mton.  Op.  IV, 

LISZT. 


IL  MoDEiiK  School 


£tud«  d  '«»cutlOD 


Trota 
Znel 


Btoew 

0.T.ALXA2L 


U  BAla  ■andM. 


extadw. 


Beudea  these  it?  re  cxiste  an  enormoua  number 
^tadee  with  oompamtively  little  educational 
™  iMi  ■rtfilio  rtAm,  whkli  an  for  the  most  part 
^tten  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  whose 
8h<>pi  thejr  find  their  way  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
mIobs  «r  uaftteurs ;  such  are  thoee  by  Czemy, 
•"  Hbelt,  Hummel,  Kessler,  Bwtilli,  Mayer, 
i>>hler,  Schulhof,  Ravina,  etc.  [E.D.] 

Of  Etudes  for  the  Violin,  the  following  four 
*^  are  considered  as  indispensaUa  for  the 
fcnnation  of  a  god  tfchnique  an  !  rorrect  style, 
by  the  masters  oi  aii  schools  of  violin-playing ; — 

R.  Kreutzcr.  40  Etuchi  or  Caprioes. 

FunilJo,  Ktudo  do  Violon,  formant  3^  €a|iiion. 

P.  Bode,  Vingt-quatre  Caprioea. 

^-TtguSsUf  34  Caprioes,  op.  i, 

to  which  maj  im  Mtd  Gft?isUs*  'YiiMtqiialre 

Butin^es.' 

Wmore  modem  dtudes,  those  of  Doat,  Ferd. 
i>avid,  AUrd,  and  Wieniawsky,  are  amongst  the 
nort  raluable.  The  violin -schools  of  Spohr, 
and  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  use- 
ful  Hades.  Some  movements  from  Bftoh**  Soto 
^^an»UB,  such  as  the  well-known  Prelude  in  E 
aajw,  fall  under  the  same  category.  [P.D.] 

BULBKSTEIN,  Charles,  was  bom  in  1 80a 
atHeflbronn,  in  Wurteinbeig.  His  father  was  a 
*8^pectable  tradesman  ,  but  nothing  could  deter 
^  •00  from  following  biu  strong  predilection 
for  moiipu  Aflar  andanng  all  sorts  of  privations 
•od  ill-success,  he  appcaml  in  London  in  1827, 
■od  produced  extremely  boautiful  effects  by  per- 
tnng  «a  afxteon  JowVharpi,  having  for  many 
ywB  cultivated  this  instrument  in  :in  oxtra- 
urdiaaM^manner.  [Jbw  Vuabp.I  The  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cktdon  faidaeed  mm  to  ntmnln 
I'-S;  but  be  soon  foun  l  tli  it  the  iron  Jew's-hiirp 
^ao  injured  his  teeth  that  he  could  not  play 
*wMit  pain,  and  lie  tiieraforo  applied  himself 

re  and  more  to  the  guitar.  At  length  a 
(ieattst  oootrived  a  glutinous  covering  for  the 
wUdi  enabled  him  to  play  his  Jew's  harp 
•ffain.  He  was  very  successful  in  Scotland,  and 
tlttttoe  went  to  Bath,  to  e.'itablish  liiir...  If  as 
taidflr  of  thti  guitar,  concertina,  and  the  Geriuau 

(«.) 


language.  Aft- r  remainini,'  there  a  con.iidenibIe 
time  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  now  (1878) 
living  a(CHliisbiii|E,aearUlm.  [V.deP.j 

A  name  given  to  the  baM 
in-f  riiriicnt  of  the  Saxhom  CEimily,  usually  tuned 
in  Bb  or  C.  It  only  differs  from  the  l)arvU>ne 
Sadiora  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its  V»ore,  which 
thus  produces  a  louder  and  somewhat  deeper 
quality  of  tone.  It  is  usually  furnished  with 
four  valves,  sometimes  even  with  five,  the  first 
thraa  worked  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  severally  depressing  the  pitch  by  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  minor  third;  the  fourth  by  the 
left  hand  applied  to  •  diffmt  part  of  the 
instrument,  loweriiy  the  pltdh  VJ  two  tonei 
and  a  semitone. 

From  the  gradual  diraae  of  the  Serpent  and 
OjiliiolLiile,  the  Euphonium  is  becoming  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among 
tlie  brMi  iutrametiti;  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  notes  attainable  on  the  French  horn  ia 
that  rwiater.  In  quality  it  is  however  le«s 
sympathetic  than  its  forerunners,  and  less  able  to 
blend  with  the  Ktrioged  lutraments.  It  there- 
fore serves  chiefly  m  a  solo  instrument,  in 
which  capacity  it  atiuids  considerable  support 
to  the  brass  or  military  band.  It  pooHoaDOO  the 
usual  bnrm  oTiic  series  of  open  notes.  Its  com- 
pa^s  is  to  a  considerable  d^^ree  dependent  on 
the  lip  of  the  individual  player.  The  fonda- 
mentad  note  is  obviously  C  or  Bb  accortb'ncf  to 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  the  gap  between 
this  and  the  next  liaraionio  above  Is  more  or  lem 
bridged  over  according  to  the  number  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  sdm  admit  of  being  used, 
toeetiier  or  separati-ly,  as  integral  parte  of  tiie 
tube,  thus  lowering  the  fundamental  tooa  db* 
tained,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  octave. 

The  upper  Uuit  may  be  generally  d^cribed  as 
three  octaves  above  the  fun* 

damental  before  named,  al<  jjp. 

though  accomplished  players   pji  I  i 

obtain  sounda  vety  m  uch  more  ~ 
acute.  It  is  usually  v/ritten 
for  in  the  boss  clef,  and  in  orchestral  usage  the 
real  notes  are  given.  If  the  iastanUDont  lie  in  C. 
which  it  commonly  is,  no  change  is  necessary;  if 
however  it  bo  a  Bb  instrument,  the  whole  scale 
has  to  be  really  and  qrstematically  raised  through 
the  ii)ter\*al  of  a  tone,  fSee  Tk AN"<P08INO.] 
Some  French  writers,  however,  transpose  the  pari 
exactly  ae  is  done  for  tlie  daifaiete  and  comet. 

I'he  Euphonium  bting  a  modem  invention,  is 
not  written  for  by  the  older  ctnnpoeeni.  It  is 
however  fndj  employed  in  mote  recent  In* 
Btnmwntotion.  [W.H.8.] 

EURYANTHE.  The  6th  of  Weber's  7  operas. 
Text  by  Helmine  von  Chezy.  Overture  com  pU  t^  -d 
Oct.  19,  1833;  produced  Oct.  25,  33,  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatn^  "Vlimia ;  in  London,  at 

Oovent  Gardf-n,  .Tune  29,  33;  at  Paris,  Grand 
Opera,  Apnl  6,  1831,  with  interpolations  from 
Oberon;  at  Theatre  Lyrfque,  with  new  libretto. 
Sept.  I,  57.  The  opcm  h  daou^ed  by  its  li- 
bretto, and  is  too  little  known.  fQ.} 

Kk 
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EVANS. 


EXTEUFOBB  TLAXHSQ. 


EVANS,  Charles  Sham,  hen,  1778,  wtm  a 

chorister  of  tl»e  Chapt;!  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrkm. 
Ou  arriving  manhuud  ha  became  the  nonaensor 
of  an  unusually  fine  alto  voice.  On.  June  14, 
1 80S,  he  was  admitt' d  a  pt  ntkman  of  the 
Chapel  liuyal.  He  \va^  the  < •<  im[><.i:!i<-r  of  some 
anthems  (two  of  them  printed),  and  of  many 
excellent  ^'1o«  h  and  other  pieoea  of  yocnX  har- 
njony,  ino^i  of  which  have  been  published.  In 
xSi  I  J  e  (Ht-i-  Club  .awarded  him  *  priaa  fbr 
hitt  Cheerful  (Ihx-»,  '  F-t  autios,  have  you  seen  a 
toy,'  and  iu  the  fulluwiu,'  vtar  a  socnufl  for  his 
'Fill  all  the  glasaeii.'  In  1S17  ho  carried  off 
the  prize  ofTntM]  by  thf  Cat^-h  Club  for  the  be«t 
settin^'  of  Will'am  Liuley's  Od©  to  the  Memory 
of  Bamuel  Wcbbe,  the  eminent  glee  composer. 
In  18  J I  ho  obt.iincd  another  prize  for  his  glee, 
*Ciri'at  JJacchu.H.'  Ho  also  produced  several 
niii'.et^  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador's  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  some  of 
wliich  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello's  Collection 
of  Mot-  tH.  E  alls  died  Jan.  4.  1849.    [W.  U.H.] 

EVEUS.  Cakl,  piauint  and  composer,  born  at 
Hambqig  April  8, 1819,  made  Us  fint  appearance 
when  12,  and  shortly  after  wont  on  long  profea- 
siiiiial  tours,  lioturuiiig  to  Hamburg  in  1837  he 
studied  composition  under  Carl  Krebs.  On  a 
viiiit  to  Leipsic  in  1838  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  MondoIhMohn,  whoHe  influence  affected  him 
greatly,  and  Btart«<l  him  in  instrumental  com- 
positions on  an  extended  scale.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Chopin  and  Auber,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  working  hard.  In  1841  lie  was  ap- 
pointed dkapel^master  at  Gratz,  where  he  itarteil 
a  inujiic  business,  taught,  ami  <  >therwise  exercised 
his  professian.  Siaoe  187  a  he  has  resided  in 
H^enna.  His  compodtioini  eomprbe  4  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  thosc'  in  I'  luiuor,  lib,  and 
D  minor  were  much  esteemed^  'Chaosuns  d' amour* 
for  Fia&o;  fugues;  faatarisa ;  solo  and  part-songs, 
etc.,  i  tc.  Ilaslin^'i  T  uf  Vicuna  and  liutt  of 
Mayence  are  Im  publishers.  His  sister  Katinka, 
hom  1833.  was  &T0«rab1y  known  as  an  opera- 
riniger  in  Germany  and  Italy.  [M.C.C.] 

EXIMENO,  Aktonio,  Spanish  Jesaita  bom 
173a  at  Balbastro  In  Arragon.  Having  studied 
mathematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  he  became 
professor  of  both  sdenoea  at  Segovia.  On  the 
ezpttUon  of  the  Jesuits  Urom  Spun  lie  settled  in 
Rome,  and  died  ihtrt;  in  1  79S.  HLs  work  '  Dtdl' 
engine  della  uusicat  ooUa  storia  suo  pro- 
gresso,  deeadenxa,  e  rinovaidoae*  cnntains  the 
genn  (if  the  tlir.iriL-.s  arterwards  elaborated  by 
Wagner,  and  at  the  timo  raised  a  host  of  pole- 
nioal  writings,  to  which  even  Fadre  Martini 
oontriTiutod  hi.^  shnro.  ITo  proposed  to  abolish 
the  strict  laws  of  couutirpoint  and  liarmony.  and 
apply  the  rules  of  pro^y  to  mnsioal  oompoei- 
ti'iii.  He  was  the  first  8cienti6o  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  musio  is  to  express 
emotion,  and  thus  eoteretsed  eensideratile  uiflQ- 

cn  o  on  mti'ilcal  .I'sthetics.  His  contemporaries 
stigmatised  his  book  as  an '  extraordinary  romanoe, 
ia  wUoh  hessaks  to  dsstrogroiQito  wiuoni  iMing 


able  to  reconstruct  it ' — a  verdi^  whidi  ctn^m^ 
aiitici|<atcs  that  oUtm  pasisd  vfoa  Wagmer  in 
our  own  day.  £F.  G.} 

KXTEMPOBE  VLAYTftQ.    TIm  «H  of 

playing  without  'premeditation,  the  conception 
of  the  music  and  its  rendering  being  simultaneous. 
The  power  of  playing  extempot*  Oflneas  a  very 
hit,'h  dei^ree  of  musical  cultivation,  as  wcU  as 
the  possession  of  ^reat  natural  gifts.  Not  only 
must  the  fiMvlty  q«  musioal  inveotiea  be  present^ 
but  there  mufit  also  be  a  perfect  mapterv'  o\  er  a!l 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  tmg«^  may  be 
aUe  to  vender  instantaneously  what  the  mind 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thurou^'h  knowleiljt'v  of 
the  rules  of  harmonv,  a>unterpoint,  and  musical 
form,  that  the  xesnlt  mnj  be  ^mmsitriGnl  sad 
complete. 

Ttxis  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprisdnji;  that 
the  greatest  extempore  players  hav*  vsaally  been 
at  the  same  time  the  i;reat''--t  iv>inrv«ser«,  and 
find  in  fact  that  all  the  great  masu^rs,  inclading 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  have  shown  mool 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art,  and  have  ev«s 
exercised  it  in  public.  Mozart  improvised  in 
puUio  at  tiia  age  of  14,  as  is  dumn  by  the 
programme  of  a  concert  ;,aven  as  an  exhibition 
of  his  powers  by  the  riiilharmonic  Society  >yf 
Mftll^fl-  on  Jan.  i^).  1770,  which  included  an 
cKfeM^pore  sonatri  :uid  fut;uc  for  the  h.^ri>siebord, 
:  )i  1  I  sung  with  kaqtisicljord  acoompanimtmt,  to 
}  to  wordi  givsn Iqr  the nndisBes. 

These  ext<  mporaneous  performances  were  some- 
times entirely  uriginal,  but  more  frequently  ooo- 
sisted  of  the  development  (often  iu  the  ftmm 
of  a  fugue)  of  a  theme  given  by  the  linteners, 
and  they  not  unfrequenUy  took  the  form  of  a 
competition  )<etwe«n  two  players,  each  giving 
the  other  subjects  on  wluch  to  extemporise. 
Hiufl  when  Louis  Marchand,  banished  from 
FVance,  came  to  re-id!  in  Dresden  in  1 71 7,  and 
was  about  to  receive  tlu  appointment  of  organirt 
to  the  King  of  I'oiiuid,  Vdumier,  the  court 
conductor,  fearing  Marchand  as  a  rival,  invited 
Bach  to  appear  at  a  court  conoart  in  omnpetiticsi 
with  him.  Accordingly,  after  Marchand  had 
played  with  great  applause  a  French  air  with 
vaiiationi^  BMh  took  his  place,  and  extemporised 
a  number  of  new  vaiiatiou  on  the  mm»  thssss, 
in  such  a  manaST  M  imwiiteitaUj  to  pcws  hii 
saperioiitjr. 

Sometimes  two  players  would  extemporise  ten 

gether,  either  on  one  or  two  pianofortcji.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  dementi 
at  Vienna  in  1781,  and  abo  by  Beethoven  and 
Widen,  who  used  to  meet  in  i  79S  at  the  house  i>f 
Froiherr  von  Wetxlar«  and,  seated  at  two  piaoo- 
Ibrtes,  give  esdi  other  tfaemee  upon  wliMb  ts 
extomporisc,  and,  according  to  Seyfrit  1  yTl  .iyff. 
ii.  37), '  croU^  many  a  capriccio  for  four  lumdik 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  wiitten  dm  at  the 
moment  of  its  Ini  th,  would  diimbtllMi  IwTO  0^ 
tained  a  long  existence.' 

Itia  prdbiAle  thatin  moitiirib«ieeoiivetilidm 
tho  ooopetiton  were  bnt  iUrmatdiM^  at  las^ 
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vehen  one  of  thcm  happened  to  be  a  Bidb  or 

Ft^tth  nen;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
found  willing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
foefc  giants.    OocMloiiaUy  Hhmr  presomption 

Aas  rel>iiko>l,  as  when  Himmel  extemporised 
before  Beethoven  in  1796,  and  Beethoven  havini" 
Iktsnedftraoonaidenkbletime,  tnniod  toHhnmel 
au'l  asked  'Will  it  be  long  lx;fore  you  begin?* 
B«eiboven  himself  excelled  all  othen  in  ex- 
tempore, aiici  Moording  to  the  aooouiti  of  lus 
caotemporan'es  his  playing  was  far  finer  when 
baproTisiDg  than  when  plaving  a  regular  com- 
pontioD,  even  if  written  by  himself.  Czemy  has 
left  a  most  interesting  aoooont  of  Beethoven's 
extempijre  playing,  whi^^h  is  quoted  by  Thayer 
t"-  34i)»  i"i<l  is  w<:)rtii  reproducing  here,  since 
it  helps  us  to  realise  to  somo  MtMkt  the  effect 
of  hi-  improrising.  Czemy  says  —  *  Beetho- 
venimproviaation,  which  created  the  greatest 
sensation  during  tlw  flrat  few  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  n*"  van'niis  kinds,  whether 
lie  extemporised  upon  an  original  or  a  given 

the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  being 
regularly  formed  and  including  a  second  subject 
in  a  nlatod  key,  etc.,  while  tlio  •eoond  part  gave 
frw  Bojpe  to  the  in.spi ration  of  the  moment, 
ihoagh  with  every  pot^ible  application  and  em- 
ployment of  the  principal  themes.    In  all^ro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivened  by 
^nunra  passages,  for  the  most  part  more  ditP'^iilt 
any  in  his  published  works.     2.  iu  the 
form  of  variations,  sonMwhat  at  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  movement «  f  the  9th 
Symphony,  both  of  which  are  accurate  images 
of  this  kind  of  improvisation.   3.  In  mixed  form, 
sft^r  the  fiwhion  of  a  potpourri,  one  melody 
Showing  another,  as  in  thu  Fantasia  op.  77. 
SooitiiiNa  two  or  three  indgnifioaat  notea  wooKI 
?m-o  as  the  material  from  wliicli  tu  iinnrovise 
^  complete  composition,  just  as  the  Finale  of  the 
Sonata  in  B,  op.  10,  No.  3,  is  Ibimed  from  fta 
ofHjning  notes.'  ^    Such  a  theme,  on  w  hich 
he  had  'gotUioh  phantasirt'  at  Count  Browne's 
kaoi^  him  bm  preierved  (Nofal'a  'Beethoven's 
Lebfln,*iiL  644)3— 


Another  given  him  by  Yogler  was  the  scide  of 
0  major.  3  bars,  (dla  hreve  ^Thayer,  ii.  236). 

Since  Beethoven  many  great  musicians  have 
extemporised  in  puldif- — Mendelssohn,  Hummel, 
Moncheltis,  and,  ou  the  organ,  our  own  Wesley, 
have  all  been  celebrat*'<l  for  their  improvisations ; 
bat  the  practice  of  publicly  extemporising,  if  not 
extiixct,  i&  now  very  rare.  Mendelssohn  himself, 
notwithstanding  kis  uniform  success,  disliked 
doing  it,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  in 
Oct.  1831  ^Heiaebriefi^  p.  283),  even  declares  his 
detscmluntion  mmt  to  floctea^oriw  in  public 
ifut;  wlifle  Hmmnal  on  the  oilier  hand  aays 

'  N  w»  4rScJt<^,  biit  mil  hiirhlr  l&tcKsUng,  MQaaot  of  bti  Unprort- 
««*»•  H  gtrm  by  Stvlu  in  Rohl'i  *- — •-  •-  ^— 

 ^  —* wnx 


('Art  of  playing  the  Pianoforte')  that  he  'alwaya 

Mi  Vfs  embarrassment  in  extemporimng  before 
Sill  audience  of  2000  or  3000  jjorsons  than  in  ex- 
ecuting any  written  composition  to  which  he  ma 
Klavishly  tied  down.  *  Even  the  CADENCE  of  a  con- 
certo, whicii  was  once  the  legitimate  opportunity 
for  the  player  to  exhiUt  hia  powers  of  improvisa- 
tion, is  now  usually  prepared  beforehand.  { F  T.] 
EXTEMPORISING  MACHINE.  An  in- 
vention for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extempo- 
maeooa  performance,  by  means  of  mechanism 
oonnpcten  with  the  keyl'oard  of  a  pianoforte  or 
orjjfan.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  preserve  the 
improvisations  of  great  musidani  It  eevtainlj 
an  attractive  one,  and  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  without  any 
very  practical  reaottk  The  earlieak  endeaTonr  in 
this  direction  appears  to  have  been  tttmIc  by  an 
yingli^h  dergyman  named  Creed,  who  wrote  a 
'Itemonatnallon  of  the  Poesilnlity  of  making  n 
mnr!  ine  that  sliall  write  Extempore  Volunt.arie8 
or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  any  master 
ahall  ho  aide  to  play  them  upon  an  Organ,  Harp- 
sichord, etc.'  This  was  coinnvnnii  ated  by  John 
Yreke  to  the  Royal  Society,  after  Creed  a  death. 
Mid  was  published  in  the  Ffailoeopfaical  Trana- 
actions  for  1747,  vol.  xliv.  part  ii.  p.  445.  A 
similar  invention,  called  the  Mel(^^ph,  waa 
conceived  by  Euler  the  mathematieiui,  and  waa 
constructed  according  to  his  directions  by  HoU- 
feld  of  Berlin,  about  1752.  It  consi.Ht^xT  of  two 
revolving  cylinders  with  a  band  of  paper  passing 
over  thMB»  on  whh^  the  notes  were  marked  by 
means  of  pencils  attached  to  the  acti'^n  of  a 
pianoforte,  their  duration  being  shown  by  the 
relative  length  of  the  lines  formeid.  The  maoliinr 
was  placed  in  the  Af ml  ■my  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  but  w  as  subsequently  destroyed  in  a 
fire.  Tiie  priority  of  inventihm  of  Uie  Melograpli 
W  IS  HftputedbyUnger, of  Einbeck,  who,  in  a  Inng 
oorrespondeooe  with  Euler  (afterwards  published), 
atatea  tiiat  tiie  iden  oooored  to  Urn  aa  eariy  aa 

1745.  There  have  also  been  several  more  modem 
inventions  for  the  same  end,  notably  one  by  Pape 
of  Paris  in  1834.  whieh  attraoted  mneh  noooe  at 
the  time;  but  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the 
varying  rhythms  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  musio 
by  mechanical  means  has  hitherto  proved  insnr* 
mountable.  [B'.T.] 
EXTKAVAGAXZA.  Any  work  of  art  in 
which  accepted  forms  are  caricatured,  and  re- 
cognised lawa  violated,  with  a  purpose.  Anmaioal 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  mumdan 
familiar  with  the  forms  he  caricatures  and 
generally  amenahto  to  the'  Iswa  ho'violatM. 
Mozart's  '  Musikalischer  Spass*  (Kochi  l,  No. 
523)  is  an  instance  on  a  small  scale.  The 
pantomime  overture  wonld  aeem  to  be  the  nuet 
legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  musical  extravagance.  In  this,  ludicrous 
effects  might  be  produced  by  aasigning  possagea 
to  instruments  inapt  though  not  altogether  in- 
compf  tent  to  their  execution ;  by  treating  fr:ignients 
of  tamiii.tr  tunes  contrapun tally,  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  no  field  for  musical  invention  hai  been 
leai  irocked  than  that  of  extravaganza.  Of  no 
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cUas  of  music  du^  there  exist  m  litUu  m  of  that 
wbioli  is  luidicrouB  in  itself,  and  not  dependent 
for  it=:  pnwer  of  exciting  risibility  on  the  words 
ccmuecled  with  it,  or  the  oircumstanoea  under 
wlucb  it  b  beard.  Haydn'i  Toy  eyinphoiiiee  are 
in  a  certain  sense  extra vaganz;i'=.  TTi^  '  F.ircwi  ll 
&niiphony,*  though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpreta- 
«<m,  is,  as  Manmlanlm  taraly  tiid  of  it^  « 'mel- 
anclioly  little  piece.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now 
are,  it  cannot  be  performed  as  intended.  Men- 
delssohn's own  Funeral  Marah  for  Pyramus  is 
an  t  XL[ui-^ife  piece  of  humoW.  [J.  H.] 

EYBLER,  Jof^Epn  Edleti  vojj,  Capellmeister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  bum  at  sohwechat, 
near  Vieuna,  Feb.  8»  1765.  His  father,  a  school- 
tencher  and  choir-magtt'r,  tniight  liim  pinging 
and  the  principal  instruments,  and  a  place  was 
preoufed  for  Mm  in  the  boya'aemiiiaiy  at  "Vienna. 

While  tli  T.  ho  to<ik  lessons  (1/77  79)  from 
Aibrechtsbet){Gr.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
■emiaary  in  1782,  Eybler  tuned  Ue  attention 
to  the  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  sudden  Im- 
poverishment of  his  parents  to  earn  his  bread  by 
mode.  Haydn  now  proved  a  true  friend,  not  only 
encouraging  him  in  ius  studies  but  recommending 
him  to  Artaria  the  pnl)lisher.  In  the  menntinio 
some  of  his  syuiphoniea  were  parfunnetl,  am! 
both  Haydn  (1787)  and  Homrt(l79o)  t^tiHed 
to  his  aoility  as  a  composer  and  his  fitiu-^si  for 
tbo  post  of  Capellmeister.  Eybler  nursed  Mozart 
during  his  last  illnees,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
%t>  him  that  the  widow  at  once  committed  the 
task  of  completing  the  Bequiem.  Ue  aooepted 
the  diarge  in  a  letter  dated  Dee.  st,  1791.  and 
boiTT^Ti  thi'  work,  but  soon  gave  i*  nji  fir  w  as 
appumtod  choir-master  to  a  church  in  the  Huburl>8 
in  179a,  and  in  1 794  to  the  'Sohotten*  menaste«ry 
in  Vienna  it-oif  About  tliiK  time  hU  first  work, 
3  Striitt  Quartets  dedicated  in  Italian  to  Haydn, 
wae  pnblidked  by  IVaeg.  In  1810  he  was  ap- 
p  >  ntud  music-master  to  the  imperial  children,  in 
1804  vioe-oapellmdster^  aod,  on  Salieii's  retiie* 


ment  in  1824,  chief  oapellmeister.  In  1834  be 
was  imnohM  fay  the  Empenr,  whose  meet  a. 
for  quartet  practice  he  bad  regularly  alu-mitd. 
A  year  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  1^ 
the  exerdeeof  hi!>  profmrien  owingto  a  paisljtie 
stroke  while  oonduetiag  MfflMirt*!  Kfniiiiiiin  B( 
died  July  34,  1846. 

As  n  composer  Eybler  reatrioted  himwif  ei- 
tirely  tO  lacied  music,  Morart  having  confinned 
his  own  conviction  that  his  disposition  was  t*' 
siuiple  aud  quiet  for  the  intrigues  and  cooflicti 
of  the  stage.  For  tiia  *TonltlinstIer  Sodetiu,'  d 
which  he  was  many  years  presid*  nt,  he  vt&^ 
the  cantata  '  Die  Hirten  bei  der  Krippe'  1^1 794) 
and  fer  the  Emperor  '  Die  vier  lat^ten  Siage, 
an  oratorio  Brst  iM^rformed  at  court  (1810)  w 
afterwards  by  the  Tonknnstler-Sodettt  Bit 
printed  worlEa-^diaaib6r>Buuie^  pleoee  fat  ptao 
forte  and  other  inb-trumcntB,  vocal  rnufiic.  snd 
several  sympboiies  —  were  favourites  in  tbaii 
day.  but  fcte  drardMnarfe  U  of  greater  nivt 
Here,  the  devotional  spirit  with  which  the  "x^-lr 
is  penetrated,  the  flow  of  the  voioe-partJi,  s«i 
the  appropriate  if  at  times  too  jMwerm  iutf- 
mentation — all  remind  us  of  Michael  Hajdn  A 
hirt  iK'st.  His  best  work,  the  TJequiem  in  C 
minor,  which  is  fine  as  a  whole  and  even  mbHn 
in  parts,  has  been  brought  into  n<  >tic«  b?  So^ 
litz  (Alig.  nuis.  Zcitung  1836,  No.  Hm- 
linger'  published  the  Requiem,  7  Masses,  2  Tt 
Deuma,  13  OSertoriums,  Gradaalai»  and  Veepan  . 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  in  j 
Eybler's  ouiet  life,  undisturbed  by  je&lou^  <* 
envy,  maoe  him  vsspeeted  by  high  and  W 
For  many  years  he  h-M  an  honourable  poKt,ut' 
saw  the  ffreat  heroes  of  his  art,  Gludk,  iLmsi,  > 
Haydn,  &elhoven.  and  Sehnboit,  oamed  tslhi  ^ 
grave.  —  Tn  England  Eybler  is  h.ardly  eret  » 
naoMi  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  nuniamMsB^ 
extenrire  eoUei  wonecf  piaeee  and  agraBguuwafc*  > 
Hidlah,  Novello,  Best,  Coo|ter,  etc.,  not  a  va^ 
oompoaitionof  hiaiatobe  found.  {(LlJ-i 


F. 


FTbit  4th  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 
Bb  for  its  signature.    In  French  and  in 
*    soUaing,  Fa.    D  is  its  relative  minor. 
The  F  clef  is  the  ban  cle^  the  ngn  of  whidi 
is  a  corruption  of  that  latter. 

F  minor  has  a  signature  of  4  flatly  and  Ab  is 
its  relative  major. 

F  is  tiie  tonie  of  tiie  Aeolian  ehnreh  mode^ 
with  C  for  its  dominant. 
F|  is  in  Gennau  I-  u,  in  French  Fa  dU»e. 
Beethoiven  haa  Teiy  much  &voured  these  keys, 
h.^.^  Ii  1.;  1ft  J  Symphonies  (Pastoral  and  No.  8), 
3  String  Quiurlcts  (the  1st  and  last,  and  Rasso- 
moffiky,  No.  1),  2  P.  F.  Sonatas,  etc.,  in  F  major. 
Overture  to  Egmonl^  Sonata  up()aB8ionata,  Quar- 
tet, op.  95,  in  F  minor.    Haydn,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  seldom  composed  for  Uie  orchestra  in  j 
Ihia  kaj,  vajcr  or  minor. 


F|  is  more  rartily  used  ;  but  we  mav  mtatia 
Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony ;  a  P.  ^ .  Sosstt 
(op.  78)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  he  ha^l  ft  peri 
lifiur  affection;  aud  a  chamting  ikiima»  ^' 
Sohmnann*!  (op.  28). 

/,  for.,  or  forU,  ia  tha  weU-knoim  1^ 
loudness. 

Hie  holeafn  the  bdly  of  tha  violin  are  aU«i 

the  /hole?»  from  their  slmpe.  L^' 

FABRI,  Ankibale  Pio,  Ditto  B\l»o.ok 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  iSth  oeotur^. 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  16^7.  Educated  ib» 
cally  by  the  famous  Pistoocrt,  he  ^ 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  and  Jti*'" 
Princes  sou^t  to  a^gago  him  ia  thdr 
Ho  was  also  a  composer,  and  member  t'f  tt" 
I  Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna ;  rwx:^t^ 
into  tiuit  aodelgria  1719,  ha  wai  nuood  ill  1^ 
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eip€,  or  preudent,  in  1735.  29,  45,  47,  and  50. 
In  1739  he  came  to  England  and  sang,  with 
fiernaochi,  his  fiBUow>pupil  under  Pistocchi,  in 
Handel's  '  Tolomeo,*  taking  the  part  of  Araspe, 
formerly  sung  by  Boachi.  Am  the  latter  waa  a 
Bass,  the  part  waa  probably  tntnspoeed  for 
Fabri  for  want  of  a  PaKs  to  siriL,'  it.  Tn  tlio 
same  year  he  peifonned  the  tenur  part  in  '  Lo- 
tario,*  as  abo  in  'Pirfeenope'  (1730),  and  in 
'Poro'  and  a  rqjrite  of  'Rinaldo*  (1731),  all  fcy 
the  same  master.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Chapel  ftt  Lisbon  %  few  yean  later, 
he  died  there  Aug.  la,  1760.  /  [J.M.] 
FABRTZZT,  Orazia,  an  Ttjjjiath  prima  donna, 
described  by  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  ae  '  very  far 
finom  a  bad  singer,  but  neither  young  nor  pretty, 
therefore  not  liked';  she  appeareil  in  London 
about  1 796  and  sang  that  year  the  principal  rulea 
in  Martini's  'Consiglio  Imprudente'  and  Cima- 
rf>^a'H  'Tra<  i  Amanti  '  as  also  in  Martini's  '  Ar- 
bore  di  Diana.'  Shu  was  not  re-engaged.  [J.M.] 

FAGKELTANZ,  or  MardU  ma  JUmieaux, 

a  torchlight  procession — a  survival  from  the 
medieval  toamaments — which  takes  place  at 
•ome  of  the  Gennan  Obnrts  on  ooeasioo  of  the 
marriage  of  memln  rH  of  the  royal  fjunily.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
hall,  with  THiooa  intiioato  oeremoniee  (Timesp 
Feb.  19,  1878).  The  muBic — for  military  band — - 
is  a  Pdonaise  in  march-time  (3-4),  usually  a  loud 
(Infc  and  laat  part,  and  a  soft  trfo.  Meysrbeer 
ha^  written  four — one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Boyal  (Jan.  35,  1858).  Spontini,  Flo- 
tow,  said  oump  ham  a&o  written  umn.  [G] 
FAGOTTO.  The  Italian  name  for  the  PaHsoon, 
obviously  arising  from  On  resemblance  to  a  faggot 
or  bundle  of  sticks.  The  Germans  have  adopted 
HmFagalL  [SeoBAMOcnr.]  [W.ELS.] 

FAIR  ROSAMOND.  A  grand  opera  in  4 
acts;  words  by  C.  Z.  Bamett>  music  by  John 
Bimott ;  prodooed  a*  Dray  Lane  Feb.  28, 1837. 

PA'LA.  A  piece  of  vocal  music  for  three 
or  more  voices,  originally  set  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  two  ml -fa  syllables.  Fa-hui  belong 
emntialty  to  the  madrigalian  era,  most  of  the 
composers  of  which  have  left  specimens  of  them. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Cara'raggii^if  the  utterance  of  tnut^ical  sounds  on 
unmeaning  syllables  can  be  called  an  invention. 
Many  of  hia  '  balletti,'  like  many  of  the  Ballets 
of  M'irl.  y — such  as  '  Now  is  the  month  of  May- 
ing'— end  with  a  lengthontd  Fa-la.  A  4-part 
song  known  as  '  The  W  aiLt«i,'  by  an  English 
composer  Jeremiah  Seville,  set  wholly  on  those 
syllables,  is  probaUy  the  mosi  popnhur  Fa-la  in 
existence.  [J.H.] 

FAXLIN'Q-  A  BBIX.  The  opsration  of  grad- 
ually swinging  a  1:h,11  from  the  j>o8ition  shown  in 
Fig.  a,  p.  319,  to  that  in  Fig.  3,  p.  330.  [See 
BnuJ  [O.A.W.T.] 

FALSE  RELATION  is  the  occurrence  of 
chromatic  contradiction  in  dififerent  parts  or 
voices,  either  simultaneously,  as  at  (a),  or  in 
chorda  iridsb  an  ao  near  tofatber  thai  the  effect 
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of  one  has  not  |».issed  from  the  mind  before  the 
other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new  accidental, 
as  at  (b). 

(a)  W 


The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  Uie  cuu- 
tradiotory  accidentals  belonging  to  different  Juya, 

or  unequivf)cally  to  ni:ij'>r  or  minor  of  tlie  same 
key;  and  it  follow.^  that  when  the  contra<liction 
in  between  notes  which  can  cocxiHt  in  the  same 
key  the  eff<'<  t  is  nut  ilijjagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
l>aasing  notuti  and  a|)]H>ggiatura8  do  nut  atfect 
the  key,  and  are  used  without  consideraliiMi  of 
tluir  apparent  contrailictions.  Schumann  uses 
the  sharp  and  natural  of  the  same  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  hia  'Andante  and  Yariationen* 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  (a),  and  Hajfdn  the 
same  in  hiii  (Quartet  in  D,  up.  71  (6). 


et«. 


Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
joxti^MMition,  aa  the  minor  7th  deseemHng  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary ;  thus 
Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  '  Huy  Bias '  has 
Bb  and  B^in  alternate  chords. 


And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter- 
changeable  in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chorda  in 
the  same  key  is  e<iually  fixe,  as  between  a 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
iiixth  end  a  succeeding  diatonic  disooid. 


The  rule  is  further  modified  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtM  if  the  caaos  hi  which 

the  eff«-t  is  .  ,},j\M-tionaUe  are  not  fewer  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  [C.II.H.P .] 

FALSETTO.  The  voices  of  both  rnen  and 
women  contain  two — or,  as  defineti  in  the 'Me - 
thode  du  rii.int  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
tluxjc — regiftcrs,  viz.  chest  voice  (rorc  di  f'€tto)i 
head  voice  (r.  di  teisia);  and  a  tliinl  which,  as 
being  f(»rced  or  non  Tiatural,  is  calKd  by  Italians 
and  French /a /*e«o  or  fa usi^t,  or  'false'  voice. 
The  Ihnits  of  these  are  by  no  meant  fixed.  In 
ever}-  voice  identical  note-*  can  be  protiuced  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  thus  each  register  can 
be  fflrtff^'f^  maay  degrees  boyood  ite  aonnal 
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limits.  But  it  ia  all  but  impoesible  for  a  Mnger 
to  Inep  iMth  first  nn  l  tliinl  re^'istcrs  in  workinjj 
order  at  the  aame  time.  Tlu-  iiuilc  ciuint^:-!"  U  uin". 
or  alto  vuice,  i»  almost  oniin  ly  falsetto,  and  i» 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  prauui- 
ciati'iti,  the  vowels  usually  pnrtakinz  more  or 
less  of  the  ouality  of  the  Italian  u  or  Eogliah  oo, 
on  which  tli«  iSdMtto  Mem  to  Im  moet  easUj 
protlucible. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musiad 
Europe  is  in  reftrence  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniartls  exceptionally  t,nft.  1  with  thia 
Toioe  prmsdod  that  artificial  cla^a  to  whom  since 
the  loth  century  alto  and  wma  iopnno  parts 
have  been  assigned.  [J.H.] 

FALSTAFF.  A  comic  Italian  opera  in  2 
Mte ;  wotdi  by  Bbssioiil,  mitde  by  Balfe.  Tro» 
duoed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  July  19,  tS^ 

FANDANGO.  An  And.ilnsian  .lanoe,  a 
varifty  the  8EGUlinL.LA,  aocuuipauied  by  the 
guitar  and  castanets.  In  its  original  Ibfin  the 
faiulaiii,'< )  was  in  C>  S  tiiiif,  r.f  hIow  ttmpo,  mostly 
in  the  minor,  with  a  trio  in  thtj  majur ;  some- 
times, however,  the  whole  was  in  a  major  key. 
Later  it  took  the  5-4  temjK),  wad  the  characteri»tic 

J  JT3   J  J  J  J.  latUa 
* 

riiape  it  closely  resembles  the  s^uldilla  and 
bolero.  One  Fandan<^'o  tune  i*  given  by  Hawkina 
(Appendix,  No.  33).  AnoUiernaa  been  rendered 
famous  through  its  partial  adoption  by  both 
Olack  and  Mozart — ue  former  in  bia  ^dlet  of 
Don  Joan,  the  latter  in  Figaro  (end  of  Act  3). 
It  is  given  in  its  Spanish  form  by  Dohm  in  iIk- 
Keue  Zeitsohrift  f.  Munk  (xi.  163, 7)  aa  follows  ;— 
Andante. 


1r 


— • 

»-p- 

1  j  a 

rhytbin  of  tha 


known  and  accessible ; 


Mozart'a  version  is 
Oltnk'a  win  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jalui'i 
Mozart. 

There  is  a  ourioua  piece  of  history  said  to  be 
oonueoCed  with  thia  danoe.   Som  after  iti  fint 

introducti<  11.  in  the  17th  century,  it  wa^  cti- 
demned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Sptos 
as  a  'godleea  danoe.*  Jnat  aa  the  Coitastor; 
were  aTM>ut  \a<  jirxihibit  it.  one  of  the  judge* 
remarked  that  it  was  not  fair  to  condemn  any  one 
unheard.  Two  oelebmtod  dancers  were  aooard 
inirly  introduced  to  perform  thu  fandaii-ro  befoTC 
the  Consistory.  This  they  did  with  such  eff«^ 
that,  aoooiding  to  the  dd  cbtonldsr,  *^eiy«ae 
joine<l  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  oonsi  *  n -m  wns 
turned  into  a  dancing  saloon.*  Nu  morti 
heard  of  the  oondemnatlon  of  the  frndango. 

ShiiiLir  dances  t  .  the  fandango  are  the  TlR.vyA, 
th«i  i'oLO,  and  the  JOT.V  AliRatiONESA.  [E.P." 

FANFARE.  A  Fr«ncb  term  of  unknoini 
origin — perhaps  Moorish,  perhaps  onomatopceic— 
denotes  in  striotiOMMW  a  short  passage  for  trumpets. 
Hueb  aa  is  perfonoaed  at  coronations  and  other 
!  state  ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  knovn 
as  '  Flourishes,'  and  are  played  by  the  Trumpclen 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalry  to  the 
number  of  eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on 
£^  trumpeta  withoot  vnlves.  The  CoUowiqCi 
bdieved  to  date  fimn  tiie  reign  of  Chailes  E 
is  the  Flourish  regularly  used  at  the  opening 
of  Farliamentf  and  waa  alao  perfijnned  at  tbe 
announcement  of  the  eloee  of  tte  Crimean  War, 
the  visit  of  the  Qnoen  and  Prince  of  Wales  M 
St  Paul's  after  the  Prince's  recovery,  and  so  on  — 


2.  So  picturesque  and  effective  a  featurefA* 
Fanfare  has  not  Wn  neglected  by  Opera  oot- 
poaecs.  Ko  one  who  haa  heard  it  can  toget  ^ 
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«fiSsct  of  iha  two  flourishes  announcing  thssillval 

of  the  Oovemnr  in  Fiilelio,  both  in  tho  opera  and 
in  the  two  Mu-lier  overtures.  True  to  the  fact, 
Beethoven  has  written  it  in  unison  (in  the  opera 
*n'l  the  later  overtnr©  in  Bb,  in  the  earlier 
overture  in  £t>,  with  tripleta).  Other  oompoaere, 
not  10  eonteieDtloiw  aa  he,  have  given  them  in 
hannoTJv,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  horns 
aod  trombones.  See  Oljmpie ;  Struenaee,  Act  3 ; 
Aoblel*  TM.  So.  t,  and  maay  move.  A 
ji>k1  px.imple  ia  thnt  in  TamihauKer,  which 
fono*  the  buia  of  the  march.  It  ia  for  ^  Trum- 
petiin  B:— 


FABCE. 


SOS 


A  fine  Fanfare  for  four  trumpet?,  composed 
by  Mr.  Watersoti,'  r  uidmaKter  of  the  ist  Life 
Guards,  is  played  is  dirge  at  the  fimamll  of 
that  Regiment.  Weber  h.%8  left  a  short  one — 
'i^eraer  Tutch' — for  20  trumpets  in  C  (Jiibna's 
IhMMlfo  Oat.  No.  4  7  A).  [Tuaca.} 

3-  The  won!  18  al-'i  rmplnyrf!  in  a  general 
KQse  for  any  short  prominent  paBsago  of  the 
hww,  neh  as  that  of  the  Tnnnpeta  imd  Trom- 
bnies  (with  the  wood  win  l  ncir  fV*'  end  of 

the  4th  morement  ia  Schumann  •  £b  Symphony; 
•r  tf  fho  who!*  wind  band  In  tiio  opaning  Amr 
danie  of  rh-  Befonnation  Symphony, 

4.  A  Fanfare  differ*  onentiaUj  from  •  Call  or 
SgnaL  [SioxAX..]  [G.] 

5  acts: 

wards  by  Sonnleithner  from  the  French.  l*ro- 
<^Qoed  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre^  Vienna^ 
F«h.  35, 1806. 

FANTASIA  ia  a  term  of  veiy  mpeolable 

antiquity  as  applied  to  music,  for  it  scorns  to  Ixj 
lutiideotly  eatabliahed  by  both  Bumey  and 
flawkiiia  in  their  Hirtoriea  that  it  wm  the  im> 
Diediate  prr.lp.-r.gsor  of  tho  term  Sonata,  and 
•harat  with  the  term  Bicsroab  the  honour  of 
tmiag  been  the  firat  title  given  to  comporitiintt 
'  ■iprtwily  for  instruments  alone.  It  secm.s  itself 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal ;  for 
when  madrigalB,  accompanied  aa  th^  oommonly 
^  '^rc  by  instruments  playing  the  same  parts  with 
the  voices,  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  their 
ttMne  as  the  most  popular  form  of  chiuuber 
compositiona,  the  possibility  of  the  instruments 
plam^  tho  same  kind  of  Tnn^ic  with'Mit  tho 
voices  was  not  far  to  «©©k.  iiawkius  rtauukd 
that  the  eeilj  FentMba  'abounded  in  fugues 
and  little  responsive  pasf.iges  and  all  those  other 
eiegaoces  observable  in  the  structure  and  con- 
tHvanoe  of  the  madrigal.*  They  were  written 
;  r  combinationa  of  various  instruments,  such  as 
'  'Chest  of  \i6U,*  and  even  for  five  'Comets' 
f  w  eadeni  Idnd,  ■ewniiiglyioMwttifng  like  * 
fiouly  ef  modem  Mcpente,  Ihcra  an  ewmplea 


of  this  kind  by  very  ancient  English  composers, 
and  some  also  for  tho  '  Vin'inal>«'  by  Bird  and 
Gibbons  iu  '  i'ai  ili. nia,'  They  becin  to  have 
been  %  Tery  dry  1 1  :  of  composition,  and  Dr. 
Bumey  quotes  Simp^on'H  '  CJompendium'  to  the 
intent  that  in  the  year  1667  'this  style  of  music 
was  moch  n^Ieeted  because  of  tibe  scarcity  of 
auditors  that  imdorstnnd  it,  their  eare  belQg  tOOtn 
delighted  with  light  and  airy  music.' 

In  the  wofflcs  of  Bach  there  are  a  great  number 
f  f  Fanta.<*ias  both  as  sej>;irate  works  hikI  as  the 
hriit  movement  to  a  Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Fugue.  In  the  Ifttter  capacity  are  two  of  the 
finest  Fantafiias  in  existence,  nan.ely  that  in 
A  minor  called  'Grusse  Fantasie  und  Fuga' 
(Dorffel,  158).  and  that  in  D  minor,  commonly 
loiown  «•  the  '  Fantasift  Otoumtion.*  Among  hu 
organ  worka  also  there  are  some  splendid  Kpeci- 
mend,  iiuch  aa  Fautattia  ot  Fuga  in  G  minor 
(Dorffel,  798),  and  »  Fantasia  of  ooniiderable 
length  in  G  major,  constituting  a  complete  work 
iu  itself  (Dorfiel*  855).  Among  the  wurku  of 
his  MBS  end  other  eonfeemporaneouB  German 
masters  aro  also  many  specimens  of  Fanta-sias. 
Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  as  the  last  move- 
ment of  n  Sonata  in  F  minor  by  Philip  Emmannd 
Bach,  pubH.she<l  in  Roitzsch's  'Alte  Xlavier 
Music,*  in  the  greater  part  of  which  tho  division 
by  ben  ia  entirely  dispensed  with ;  and  the  seme 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a  Fantasia  by  Johann 
Fmst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Two  of  those  by  Friedemann  Bach 
(in  A  and  C)  have  been  revived  at  the  Monday 
Popular  C<tncert3.  Mozart  pro<lucf*<l  ^'inie  fin© 
examples  of  Faiita'^iiis,  liccthoven  apparently 
only  two  distinctly  so  called,  namely  Opus  77 
and  the  Clioral  Fantatsia  ;  an  !  rH»«of  tho  S<.f\ata8 
(op.  77)  are  entitled  'quasi  nuix  Fautauia,'  wliich 
implies  some  iiregnlerity  of  fonn.  In  mote 
modem  times,  apart  from  Schumann's  fmo  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liszt  (op.  1 7),  the  name  hws 
gone  Mmewluit  into  disrepute^  having  been  com- 
moldy  employed  to  label  vulgar  effusions  which 
oonaiatof  bniUant  passages  connected  with  popular 
aht  strong  together  into  »  piece  for  tiie  mere 
displ:vy  of  finger  cleverness.  But  in  these  days  of 
revivals  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  not  be  given  to  more  himonrably  oonodhred 
oompositions,  and  yet  play  a  r6le  of  some  dignity 
in  modem  instrumental  music ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  rule«  for  its  formal  construction 
would  .seem  to  be  an  inducement  to  compoeers  of 
an  independent  turn  of  mind.  £C.H-H.P.] 

FANTASIKSTUCK.  A  name  adopte<l  by 
Schumann  from  Uofi&oann  to  characteri-so  various 
fAncy  pieoee  for  pianolwte,  alone  and  witli  other 
indtrumenta  (P.  V.  poIo,  op.  I  2, 1  n  ;  n  ith  Clarinet, 
op.  73 ;  with  Violin  and  CeUo,  op.  88).  They 
are  on  n  nail  aeale^  hat  Mvenl  off  them  «f  con- 
ddemble  benoty. 

FARCE  (Ital.  Farsia,  pmVahly  from  the 
Letin  /ardo  to  stuff — Flautua  has  centona 
fttrdrts  to  insert  fidsehoods  or  tridu).  A  fartia 
was  a  canticle  in  tho  vulgar  tongue  intermixed 
with  Latin,  origiaatiiig  in  the  frenoh  ehuicb 
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»t  the  time  when  Latin  be^^aa  tu  be  »  tongue 
'not  trndentraded  of  th*  people.'  The  fartia 
was  sung  in  n^riry  churohee  at  the  principal 
festivals,  almost  universality  at  Chmtiaaa.  It 
becMne  »  veUele  for  aatire  tad  ftm.  Mid  ihw 
led  to  the  modem  Farsa  or  Farce,  an  oj>f  ra  in 
one  act,  of  which  the  aubjet^  ia  extravagant  and 
the  actloii  Indieroui.  [J.  H.] 

FARINELLT.  A  serio-cootto  opera  in  2  acts ; 

woriln  by  C.  Z.  Barn*"t  t  music  by  John  Ramt-tt ; 
produced  at  Drury  Laue  Feb.  8,  ii>3yt  iialfo 
acting  Farinelli,  and  being  forced  bj  hOttMOMM 
to  leave  oti'  at  end  of  ist  act. 

FAEINELLI,  «  violin-player  and  oompeeer, 
wa>  either  a  Inviher  or  an  tmele  of  the  cele- 
brated singer  Farinelli  (Carlo  Bri>scbi').  Date 
and  place  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
After  living  for  some  thne  in  fVance  we  find 
him  in  1680  at  IT.mover,  side  by  side  with 
Uaodel,  as  leader  of  the  band.  He  ap{>ears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  p^ormer, 
all  1  ci>n8i(lerabl<.'  {>o]nilarit\  as  a  composer  of  in- 
strumental music  ill  a  l^ht  and  pleasing  style. 
He  exceed  especially  in  the  perfonnanoe  of 
Lulli's  ain<  and  his  own  so-called  '  Folia,'  which 
was  known  in  Kugl&nd  during  the  last  century  as 
'ParineH's 'ground.'  [SeeFoua.]  FarindHwa? 
knighted  by  tlie  King  of  Denmark,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  was  appointed  by  George  I.  htii 
lesident  at  Venioe.  [P.  D.] 

FABINELLI,  Oablo  Bboschi,  dbtto,  was 

bom  January  24.  1705.  at  Naplen,  according  to 
hi^  uwu  Hlatement  mado  to  Dr.  iiumey,  who  saw 
him  at  Bologna  in  1 770,  though  Padre  G.  Sacchi, 
bis  bia;,'rai>ber,  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Andria. 
8ome  8ay  tliat  be  derived  his  iobnquet  from  the 
OQCOpation  of  his  fatber,  who  was  either*  miller 
or  a  seller  of  flnnr  i  '"r  , ;  others  contend  that 
he  wa«  uo  natne<i  aticr  three  brother:^  Fariiui, 
vwj  distinguished  aiiwtminr  At  Naples,  and  his 
jKtfrutiH  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  tJirtt  he 
aiinpiy  took  the  name  of  bia  uucle  Farinelli,  the 
composer.  Sacchi  declares  that  he  tsavi  iu  Fari- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  he 
was  require<I  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
&vour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the  otdtt*  of 
Calatrava  and  St.  lago.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
their  MA  tat  the  modcal  itaBe,  or  con»enUHi  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a  ioprano;  but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  of  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
boy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  which  he  ret»ined  his  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  nio.?t 
beautiful  ever  heard.  He  soon  left  the  care  of 
his  father,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora.  of  whom  he  was  the 
first  and  moat  distinguished  pupil.  In  spite  of 
hie  now  explicit  statement  to  I>.  Boroey,  it  is  not 
possible  that  Farinelli  coidd  have  made  his  (Ubut 
at  l^aplee  in  ijap,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Metaata- 

•  DTrf<T  mvta  bit  nat  *  J«r  ««  ^mtCmtf  la  boooar  orChwlet 
n.  tu  ■awiUMfMlUttaHj  It  mnit.  11imlhra,1mi  mm  wmui  u  J 
Moniaa 


do's  *  Angelica  e  Medoro' ;  for  the  latter  did  not  i 
leave  Borne  till  1711,  aad  *  AngeUea  •  Medoro*  1 

was  not  written  iK-fore  1722.  (F  *;=  >  Iii  that 
year  Farinelli,  already  famous  in  southern  Italjf 
vmder  the  nama  of  U  rt^otto  (the  boy),  aeeoB* 
jiaiiir  l  P  irpora  to  Rome,  and  mn'lc  his  fir^t 
appearauce  th^  in  '  Eomene,'  composed  by  hit 
master  for  the  Teatro  AlibertL  There  wm  a 
German  trumpet-player  at  that  time  in  the 
capital,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bo- 
mans  hy  his  marvellous  powen.  For  flds  utiA 
Porpora  wrote  an  obhUf^ato  part  to  a  song,  in 
which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  instrument  ia 
holding  and  swelH^g  a  note  of  extraordinaiy 
length,  purity,  and  volnme.  Althoogh  th-  ^  > 
tuuido  periunned  this  in  a  woaderftil  manner, 
Farinelli  excelled  him  in  the  duration,  brilbaoce, 
and  grftdnal  crescendo  and  dimin  n  n  J.>  if  the 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthu  the 
awUince  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difbcult  variation* 
which  he  iatroduc4»d  into  the  air.  It  ia  probable 
that  these  were  previously  arruiged  by  rcicpon> 
and  not  due  to  the  inipmmptM  inspiration  of  the 
singer.  Having  remained  under  the  instructtoB 
of  his  master  until  1724,  Farinelli  made  his  fint 
joixrney  to  Vienna  in  that  year.  A  year  lata' 
ho  saug  fur  the  fiTHt  time  at  Venice  in  AlbinooT* 
'  Didone  abbandonata,'  the  libretto  by  Metasta- 
sio  ;  and  hubsoqnenUy  rftiirncil  fn  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  a  triumph  iu  a  Ununatic  Serenade 
by  Hasse,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  celebrated 
cantatrice,  Teei.  In  1726  he  appeared  in  Fr. 
Ciampi  8  'Giro'  at  Milan;  and  then  made  his 
second  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expei-te<l.  In  1 72 7  ho  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  famous  Bemacchi,  tJie  '  King 
of  Singer^,'  for  the  first  time.  Meeting  this 
rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  all 
the  beauties  of  his  voice  and  style  witboat 
rsserv^  and  executed  a  numlier  of  most  ditHcnlt 
passages,  which  were  rewardcnl  with  tumultuou 
applause.  Nothing  daunted,  IWnacchi  replied 
in  the  same  air,  repeating  avery  trill,  roulade,  or  ^ 
cadenza,  which  had  been  sung  by  Farinelli.  The  ' 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  conqaeror  ^ 
to  give  him  some  instruction,  whkh  Bemaocfai,  j 
with  equal  generosity,  willingly  consented  to 
bestow ;  and  thns  was  perfected  the  talent  of  I 
the  most  remarkaUa  uagut,  pwhiys,  who  kn  | 
ever  lived. 

After  a  second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1 738.  Ftft- 
nelli  went  several  times  to  Venioe,  Rome,  Naples. 
Piaoenza,  aad  Panna,  meeting  and  vanquisbiag 
such  fbrmidahle  rivals  as  Gini,  Kicolini,  Fass- 
tina,  and  Cuzzoni,  and  everywhere  loaded  widi 
riches  and  honours.   In  1731  he  visited  VienBS 
tw  the  third  time.   It  was  at  this  point  tliat  hs 
modified  his  style,  from  one  of  mere  lirilHaii'^  | 
and  bravura,  which,  like  a  true  papU  of  Papo"* 
he  had  hith«to  practised,  to  one     pathos  sod 
simplicity.    This  change  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
have,'  he  said,  'hitherto  ezeited  only  sstow' 
meut  and  admiration,  but  you  havt-  never  toucbeft  ! 
the  heart  j  it  would  be  easy  to  you  to  cresie 
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emotion,  if  you  would  but  he  more  simplo  aud 
jnaro  ezpreasive  r  Farindli  idopted  this  ad- 
mirable counsel,  and  became  the  most  pathetic, 
4UI  he  was  stiii  the  moat  brilliant,  of  singers. 

Botaming  once  man  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
with  ever-increasing  rpnown  Venice,  Rome,  Fer- 
nra,  Lncca,  and  Turin.  In  1734  he  made  his 
fixat  journey  U>  Wngland.  Hera  he  «rrlved  ftl 
the  moment  when  the  oppositi m  to  Handel,  sup- 

g>rted  by  the  nobles,  had  established  a  rival 
pera,  with  Porpoim  ibr  composer,  and  8en«8ino, 
wlio  had  quarrelled  with  the  groat  Gennan,  for 
principal  singer.  The  enterprise^  however,  did 
noi  succeed,  but  made  debts  to  tlie  Mftoimt  of 
£i9,ocx>.  At  this  juncture  Porpon  naturally 
thought  of  his  illustrious  pupil,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  saved  the  house.  He  uiaJe 
his  fin«t  aiipearance  at  the  Theatre,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  '  Artaaerse,'  the  music  '^f  which  was 
chieBy  by  Riccardo  Broachi,  his  own  bruthor,  and 
Haase.  The  most  fikvonrita  airs  were  '  Fallido 
il  sole/  set  by  Hasse  and  sung  by  Seneaino; 

*  Per  questo  doloe  amplesso/  by  the  same,  and 
■Son  qittl  MMFO,*  by  Broechi,  both  tho  Utter- 
Ixing  sung  by  Fnrinelli.  In  the  last,  composed 
ijieciallj  for  him,  the  first  note  ^aa  in  the  song 
In  '"EoaaMmn*)  was  taken  witb  Miflb  delicacy, 
swelled  by  minute  degrees  to  such  an  amazing 
volume.  Mod  afterwards  diminiahed  in  the  same 
manner  to  •  meora  point,  that  it  was  applauded 
for  full  five  minutes.  After  this,  he  set  off  with 
«nch  brilliance  and  rapidity  of  execution  that 
;t  wod  difficult  for  the  vioUns  of  those  days  to 
accompany  him.    Ho  nag  olao  in  *Oiunio,' 

'  Polifemo,'  and  other  operas  by  Porpora ;  and 
exciUid  an  eutLu«>iaBtic  admiration  among  thtt 
dilottanti  which  finally  culminated  in  the  famous 
ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per- 
petuated by  Uogarth  in  the  Hake's  Progress) — 

*  Onm  Qcd  and  one  IWinelli  i '  In  hia  first  per> 
f,.,r:nancr  at  Court,  he  wa^  accompanied  by  the 
priuoetki  lioyal,  who  iosi^ted  on  hla  dnging  two 
ai  Sttadel**  aongt  »t  sight,  printed  m  a  dimniit 
clef,  and  composed  in  a  different  style  from  any 
to  which  he  had  evet  been  accustomed.  Ue  also 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  etcny,  that  Senedno 
and  bimself,  meeting  for  the  first  time  on  the 
same  stage. '  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious 
t^T-ant  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
unfortunate  Wo  in  ciiaiaei  Imt,  in  tlie  oourse 
.;f  the  first  song',  ho  so  softened  the  obdurate 
^^nj-t  of  the  enraged  tyrant  that  8«u«»iino,  for- 
gettang  his  stage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and 
coibractKl  him  in  hi»  arms.'  The  Prince  of  Wales 
gakV«i  Farinelli  a  'hue  wrought -gold  tmutf-boz, 
ridhly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  in  which 
wa^  enclosed  a  pair  of  diam>  ^l^  ^-.noi  -buckles, 
a«  mi»o  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guin««a.'  This 
example  was  followed  by  meet  of  the  oomiiers, 
and.  the  pre.«ent«  were  duly  advertised  in  the 
Court  Journal.  His  salary  wa<j  only  £1500,  ^et 
during  tlie  three  years  1 734,  5,  and  6,  wh^  lie 
spent  in  London,  hia  inc^>me  was  not  leas  than 
JC5000  per  annum.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
built,  out  of  a  small  part  of  the  sums  acquired 
ikmtm,     veiyeapeib  DaiNnoii,in  whidi  Im  dwelt. 


choosing  to  dignify  it  witli  the  significant  ap- 
pellation of  the  English  Polly.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1736,  Farinelli  set  out  for 
Spain,  staying  a  few  montha  in  Franco  by  tho 
way ;    where,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
prcjii  li  -r   against  foreign  singow  which  then 
distiiiguiiihed  the  French,  he  achieved  a  great 
OTOoaw.    Louie  XV  benid  him  in  the  Qneea*e 
apartments,  and  applnnled  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  tho  Court  (Biccoboni).  The 
King  gave  Idm  his  portrait  aet  in  diamonda,  and 
5CX)  louis  d'or.     Tliougli  tho  singer,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  hia  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  35  years.    He  arrived  in  Madrid,  as  he 
had   done  in  London,  at  a  critical  moment. 
Philip  V,  a  prey  to  melancholy  depression,  neg- 
lected the  affairs  of  the  state,  aud  refused  oven 
to  preside  at  the  Council.    Hie  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determined  to  try  the 
effset  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.   She  arranged 
a  concert  in  the  next  room  to  that  which  the 
King  occupied,  and  invited  the  aixiffer  to  perform 
there  a  lew  tender  and  palhetM  aire.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  instantaneous  au'^  com- 
plete ;  Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overoome  with  pleasure.   He  aent  tat  the 
artibt,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
name  his  reward.    Farinelli,  duly  nrepared, 
answered  that  hie  beat  rewanl  would  be  to  eee 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
and  to  the  cares  of  the  state.    Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  hui  cure  to  the  powers 
of  the  great  singer.    The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a  aalary  of  50,000  firue^  and  Farinelli  thue 
separated  himself  from  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  related  to  Bumey  that  dimng  10  years,  until 
the  deaAh  of  Philip  v ,  he  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  chan:;^  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  Uiese  were  the  '  Pallido  il  sole'  and  '  Per 
queeto doloe  amplesM*  of  Heme;  end  the  third, 
a  minuet  on  which  he  improvised  varintiorn. 
He  thus  repeated  about  3,000  Umea  the  same 
things,  end  neyer  Anything  dee:  he  acquired, 
inde^,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  too  high.     It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
waii  appointed  ]}rime  minister  by  Philip;  thia 
poet  he  never  had  :  but  under  Ferdinand  VI, 
the  successor  of  Philip,  he  enjoyed  the  po-sition 
of  finit  favourite,  superior  to  thittof  any  minister. 
This  king  was  subject  to  the  same  infinnity  as 
his  father,  and  was  similarly  cured  by  Farinelli, 
as  Saul  was  by  David.    His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cross  of  Calatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain.    From  this  moment  hia 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtidned  by  any  singar.  Seeing  tlie  effiwt  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  persuaijed 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  ooera  at  Buen-retiro^ 
to  whidi  he  invited  lome  tk  tlie  lint  arUite  of 
Italy.     He  himself  was  ai)pointed  the  chief 
manager.    He  was  also  employed  frequently  in 
political  afiiairs,  was  consulted  oonstanUy  bj  the 
minirtur  Ia  AMefiad%  end  wm  eipeolally  eon* 
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flidered  m  the  ajgant  of  iho  mioisien  of  those  1 
European  Cooite  wUdi  ware  oppowd  to  tiie  | 

frmily  treaty  proposed  by  France.  (Bowus."! 
In  ail  his  prosperity,  Farinelli  ever  showed  the 
greatest  prudence,  modesty,  and  moderatioii :  he 
made  no  enemies,  straTige  as  it  may  seem,  1)ut 
ODOciliatod  those  who  would  natorallv  have 
envied  lifan  Ida  &voar  with  the  King.  Hearing 
one  (lav  ftn  officer  in  the  anti-chainlx  r  complain 
of  the  King's  neglect  of  his  30  yean'  aerrioe, 
idifle  riohee  were  neaped  on  'a  rnmnUe  aolor,* 
Farinelli  begged  a  conunipsion  for  tlie  gruinblrr, 
and  g»ve  it  to  him,  to  his  great  sutprise,  oUcrving 
ndldly  that  he  was  wrong  to  tax  tiie  King  with 
ingratitude.  According  to  another  anecdote,  he 
once  requei<ted  an  embassj  for  a  courtier,  when 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  waa  not  aware  tiiai 
this  grandee  was  a  particular  enemy  of  his: 
*Tirue/  replied  farinelli;  'but  this  is  how  I 
dedre  to  take  my  revenge  upon  hW  He  waa 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  prudent.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  tailor  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
galaHXMtnme,  and  reAwed  any  payment,  but 
humbly  Ix-ggod  Vj  hour  one  song  from  the 
incomparable  artist.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
dumge  hie  reaolntion,  Farinelli  good-htmiouredly 
complied,  and  sang  to  the  delighted  tailor,  not 
one,  but  several  bonga.  Having  concluded,  he 
•aid :  *  I  too  am  rather  proud ;  and  thai  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  of  my  naring  Pome  advantage 
over  other  siugers.  1  have  yielded  to  you ;  it  is 
but  just  that  yott  ahould  yield  in  turn  to  me.* 
He  then  innisted  on  paying  the  man  neatly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

^yllile  atOl  at  Madrid,  he  beard  of  the  death 
of  his  former  rival,  teacher,  and  friend,  r.crnacvhi. 
In  a  letter  (in  the  p>sH<^t&i>ioa  uf  the  pruitcut 
writer),  date<^l  April  13,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  one  'for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  ti&teem  and  aflection,'  and  condoles 
with  his  correspondent,  the  Padre  Martini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  ITT  to  the 
throne  (1759),  Farinelli  received  ordera  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  owing  probably  to  CHiark^'s  in- 
tention to  (iign  the  family  pact  with  France 
anil  Naples,  tu  which  the  singer  had  ever  been 
opposed.  He  preflerved  his  salary,  bat  on  con- 
dition that  he  i-hould  live  at  Bologna  and  not  at  ' 
Naplee.  Onc«  more  in  Italy,  after  25  yuax»  of 
exile,  Rtrinelli  found  none  of  his  friends  remain- 
ing. Some  were  dead  ;  others  had  quitted  the 
country.  Xew  friends  are  not  easily  made  afUsr 
middle  age  ;  anfl  Farinelli  was  now  57  years 
old.  He  had  wealth,  but  his  grandeur  was  gone. 
Yet  be  was  more  addicted  to  talking  of  his 
political  career  than  of  his  triumphs  as  a  si  tiger. 
He  passed  the  20  remaining  year?  of  his  life  in 
a  splendid  palai:o,  a  mile  from  Bologna,  con- 
templating for  hours  the  portraits  of  Philip  V, 
Elisabeth,  and  Ferdinand,  in  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  tears  of  regret.  He  received  the  viiiitB 
of  ■liiaimiin  courteously,  and  showed  pleasure  iu 
conversing  with  them  about  the  Spanish  Court. 
He  made  only  one  journey  during  tnis  period,  to 
Home,  where  he  expatiated  to  the  Pope  on  the 
ridiea  and  honoun  he  had  enjoyed  at  Madrid. 


The  Holy  Father  answered,  '  Avete  iatta  tauta 
fiyrtona  ooiti^  perdhe  vf  avete  trovato  le  gioie, 

che  avete  perdute  in  fji  "  .' 

When  Barney  saw  liim  at  Bologna  iu  1771, 
though  he  no  longer  wtag,  he  puyed  on  tiie 

viol  d'amour  and  harpsichord,  and  cumj^n«?ed 
those  ins^romenta:  he  had  also  a  collection  of 
keyed  instrnmenhi  In  whidi  he  took  great  delight 

especially  a  piano  made  at  Florcn<:^  in  17;, 3, 
which  he  called  Eafael  d  Urbino.  Next  to  that, 
ho  prefemd  a  harpdcboid  whidi  had  been  given 

to  him  by  the  Qu(m  n  of  Sj>ain;  this  he  called 
Correggio,  while  he  named  others  Titian,  Owidt, 
ete.  Ho  had  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  by  Mmnllo 
and  Ximenes,  among  which  were  pKirtraits  "f 
royal  patrons,  and  several  of  himself,  one  by  his 
fimnd  Axniooni,  rqiresenting  him  witii  Fnoetiaa 
and  Metastasio.  The  latter  was  engraved  by 
I.  Wagner  at  London  (foL),  and  is  uncommon ; 
the  hMd  of  FariaeUi  waa  oopied  Ihmi  it  again 
by  the  same  engm%'cr,  but  reversed,  in  an  oval 
(4to),  and  the  tint  state  of  this  16  rare :  it 
supplied  Btt  J.  Hawltins  with  the  portrait  Ibr 
his  History  of  Muhic.  C.  Lucy  als^o  painted 
Farinelli ;  the  picture  was  engrav^l  (fol.)  in 
mezzotint,  1735,  by  Alex.  Vaa  Haeoken,  and 
this  print  is  also  scarce. 

Fetis  fdls  into  an  error  in  contradicting  the 
story  of  FarinelliV  suggesting  to  the  Padre  Mar> 
tini  to  write  his  History  of  Music,  on  the  ground 
that  ho  only  returned  to  Italy  in  1761.  four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
and  had  no  previous  reI.%tions  with  the  learned 
author.  The  letter  quoted  above  show.M  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  him  certainly  aa 
early  as  April  1756,  when  he  writes  iu  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  adverting  to  the 
death  of  Bemaochi,  orders  twenty-four  oopios 
of  his  work,  bound  in  r.  d  mon>?oo,  fur  presents 
to  the  Queen  aud  utlior  notabilities  of  the  Court. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  their  corre- 
spondence origitiated  even  1"Tt'  1  tifore  this.  Ther 
remained  iu  the  cludest  iuE,iUi.tcy  until  death 
separated  them  by  the  deceji.se  of  FkliheUiy  Jvfy 
IS,  17S2,  in  the  7?th  year  of  his  age. 

Martinelli  8peaks  in  glowing  terius  of  tliii 
great  artist,  tJ.apng  that  he  had  7  or  S  notes 
more  than  ordi*v\rv  Kinger.-*,  and  tliese  jxTfectly 
sonorous,  equal,  and  clear ;   that  iie  had  also 
much  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  a  wortliy 
pupil  of  Porpora.    Mancini,  a  great  master  of 
biugiug  aud  u  follow  pupil  of  Dernaochi  with 
Farinelli,  speaks  of  him  with  yet  more  en 
thusiasm.    'His  voice,'  he  says,  'was  thought 
a  mar\  el,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  so  powerful, 
60  sonorous,  and  aorioh  in  its  extent,  both  iti  tLe 
high  and  the  low  parts  of  the  raster,  that  its 
equal  hxis  neNer  been  heard  in  our  times.  Bt 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  creative  genius 
which  inspired  him  with  embellishments  so  dot 
and  so  astonishing  that  no  one  was  able  ti> 
imitate  them.    The  art  of  taking  and  keepiBg 
the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily  thaA  no  one  oouki 
perceive  it,  began  and  died  with  liim. 
qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were  the  evennas 
of  hia  voioc^  the  art  of  awelUqg  ita  amoK^  tbs 
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portamento,  the  union  of  the  registera,  a  surpriaiiig 
i^tjr,  a  giaoefol  and  pollMtiB  olylo,  and  a  shake 

as  admirable  as  it  was  rare.  TTiere  was  no 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
hiirhest  pitch  of  perfection  ....  The  successes 
which  he  obtained  in  his  youth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  titudy;  and  this  grc^at 
artist  applied  himself  with  so  modi  pcnevorance 
thAt  he  contrive*!  to  change  in  some  measure  his 
■tjle  and  to  acquire  another  and  superior  method, 
wnan  his  name  was  slready  fmam  and  his 
fortnnc  liriUiant.'  Such  was  Farinelli,  as  superior 
to  the  ^eat  singers  of  his  own  period  as  they 
w««  to  tiuMO  of  mora  zeoeni  timei.  [J.M.J 

FABINBLLI,  Onman,  eompoeer,  bom  at 

Este,  May  7,  1769;  in  17S5  entered  the  con- 
serratorio  'Do*  Turchini'  at  Naples,  where  he 
•tadiod  aocompanimimt  imdefF  Fago,  and  oom- 

{M«ition  under  Sala  and  Tr  ilt  .  In  1 80S  he 
warn  in  Venioe.  and  1810-17  at  Turin.  In  1819 
he  was  i^jpotnted  chapel-master  at  Trieste,  where 

he  died  Dec.  la,  1836.  He  composed  an  im- 
mense number  of  operas  in  a'vowed  imitation  of 
Cimaroaa,  which  however  were  more  succes-sful 
than  the  majority  of  imitations.  A  duet  he 
introduced  into  the  'Matriuioiiio  Segreto '  has 
been  mistaken  for  Ciuiarosa's  own  compoditiou. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  n  'Stabat*  in  two  parts, 
and  *>ther  church  music.  [M.  C.  C] 

FARMER,  John-,  'practitioner  in  the  art  of 
Mosiaoe '  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century, 
pttblinod  la  1591  a  little  tract  entiiied  '  Divers 
and  snndrie  waies  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the 
namba>  of  fortie  upon  one  playn  Song;  some- 
tfaooM  placing  the  GMmid  aboTO  and  the  tMurta 
Ifenethe,  and  otherwiae  the  Gnmnii  benethe  and 
the  parte  above^*  etc.  He  tnui  one  of  the  ten 
uamwMWwns  onployed  by  T.  Brte  to  hanncndM  the 
ttmcd  for  his  'Whole  Book  of  P.sahns'  j  jMished 
in  1593.  In  1599  he  published  his  'First  Set 
of  EngKah  Madrigals  to  Fonn  Voyces,*  in  tiie 
address  'To  the  Header'  prefixed  to  which  ho 
■ays  be  has  fitly '  linkt '  his  '  Musicke  to  number,' 
and  given  to  each  '  their  true  effect.'  Both  this 
work  and  his  tract  are  dedicated  to  tha  Barl  of 
Oxenford,  wh<»m  tlie  author  describes  as  *my 
vary  good  Lord  and  Master.'  Fanner  contributed 
to  '  Hie  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1 601,  the  madrigal 
*  Fairc  nimphes  I  heard  one  telling.'  Nothing  is 
kno wu  uf  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARMER,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  originally 
<roQ  of  the  WaiU)  of  London,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1684  lie  composed  instrumental 
UiUMic  fur  the  theatre  and  contributed  some  songs 
to  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685^7,  and  to 
D'TTrfey's  Third  Collection  of  ^..h  's,  1685.  In 
j6S6  he  published  'A  Consort  ot  Musick  in  four 
pAtta,  containing  thirty-three  Lessons  beginning 
with  an  Overture,'  and  in  1690  *A  Second  Con- 
mart  of  Musick  in  four  {tarts,  containing  eleven 
JjemoBM,  beginning  with  a  Ground.'  Ptircell 
composed  an  Elegy,  written  hv  Xahum  Tats, 
upou  his  death  (urinted  in  Orphaus  Britanniousy 
U,  35)  front  wluoh  it  maj  m  iafenod  tiiat  he 

[W.H.H.] 


FARNABY,  Gilbs,  Mns.  Bac.,  was  of  the 
family  of  Famaby  of  "Truro,  and  nearly  related 
to  Thomas  Famabie,  the  famous  Kentish  school- 
master. He  commenced  the  atudy  of  music 
about  15S0,  and  on  July  9,  1592,  gradnated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  Ue  was  one  of 
the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  Ibr  lua  'Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,'  published  in  1592.  In  159S  he  pub- 
Uiihod  '  Canzonets  to  fbure  voyoe^  with  a  song  of 
eight  part*,'  vrith  onanmendatory  Tones  prefixed 
by  Antony  Holb  mi  ,  John  Dowland,  Richard 
Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A  madrigal  by 
Famaby,  'Come,  Charon,  come,*  ia  extant  in 
MS  CW.H.HO 

FARN  i:si;  MABiAJfJfA,  a  seconda  donna  who 
appeared  in  I^ondon  about  the  years  1776  and  7. 
Sne  took  part  in  Traetta's  '  Germondo^'  and  alao 
played  Calipso  in  his  'Telomaco.*  [J.M.] 

FARRANT,  John.  Tliero  were  two  mnsi- 
cians  of  this  name,  who  Ijoth  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  elder  was  organist  of 
Salisburv'  Cathedral,  and  the  other  organist  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  I<oudon.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  lim  [W.H.H.] 

FARRANT,  Richabd,  was  one  of  the  Gen- . 
Uemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  date  of  his  first  ap^iolntment  ii 
not  known,  but  he  resigned  in  April,  1564,  on 
becoming  Master  of  the  Children  of  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  lay  vicar  and  organist.  During  hit 
tenure  of  office  at  Windsor  ho  occupied  '  a 
dwelling  huu^  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.'  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  Gentleman  of  the  ChaiKl  Royal,  and 
reuuuned  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Not.  30, 1 580.  Fanant's  choreh  music  merita 
all  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
for  solemnity  and  pathos.  Hi^  service  printed 
by  B*>yce  in  O  minor  ia  given  by  Tudway  (B. 
Museum,  ITarl.  MSS.  7337  and  8)  in  A  minor, 
and  called  his  '  High  Service.'  His  two  anthems, 
'  Call  to  remembrance'  and  '  Hide  not  ThonThy 
face'  were  for  many  years  performed  on  Haondy 
Thursilay  during  the  distribution  of  the  royal 
bounty.  The  beautiful  authem,  'Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies'  sake'  (the  words  from  Lydleja 
Prayers"),  has  long  l>een  a.«?«iigntd  to  Farrant, 
although  attributed  by  earlier  writers  tu  John 
Hilton.  Tudway  (Add.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another 
anthem—'  O  Lord,  Almighty,'  full,  4  voioea->M 
his,  but  this  is  questionable. 

Wm  aoB,  Dahul.  was  one  of  the  first  authora 
who  set  lessons  *lyra  way*  for  the  viol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  English  lute  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Chftriea  L  [W.H.H.] 

FARRENC.  Aristidk,  hom  at  Marseilleo 
April  9,  died  in  Paris  Feb.  12,  1869,  com- 

pcisod  some  pieces  for  the  flute,  but  is  h^l  known 
as  a  writer  on  music.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  2nd  edition  of  Ft-tis's  'Biographic 
universelle,'  and  wrote  the  biographical  notices 
in  Madame  Farraio'i  'IMnr  dea  FSaniatea.' 
Bb  ifaa  ooBtribnted  orikiqnoa  to  *La  VntaM 
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muncalc,'  ancl  'La  Tlevue  de  ^ru.Hique  ancienne 
et  mtxlerne '  (Beimcs  1 858).  ISomc  of  his  valuable 
notes  and  nnpubliilied  •rticlea  are  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  librar>'  of  the  Paris  Consorvatiiire. 

HIb  wife  Loi  isK — Ixmi  iiiFarlBMay  31, 1804; 
died  there  Se[>t.  15  iS75^iwas  a  lieter  of  the 
sculptor  Aiiguf^to  Dumont,  an  J  aunt  of  Krnest 
Reyer.  Sh«  studied  under  Reicha,  and  at  aa 
early  age  oould  compose  both  for  the  orcheatm 
and  piano.  She  married  in.  l8ai,  and  made 
several  pmfe&sional  toura  in  France  with  her 
husbaud,  bocli  perforutiug  in  public  with  great 
euecMi.  Madame  Farrenc  was  not  only  a 
clever  woman,  but  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent 
female  papUs  she  trained  during  the  thirty  yean 
die  waa  professor  of  the  iiiano  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (ifoT.  1842-Jan.  1S73).  Besides  soma 
remarkaUe  ^tudee,  8anaftali^  and  pieoee  tar  the 
piaiiof'irte,  she  composed  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin  or  cello,  trios,  two  ^uintet^  a  sestet,  and 
a  nonet,  for  wUdi  worin  the  obtained  in  1869 
the  prize  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  for 
chaniber-musio.  She  also  wrote  two  symphonies 
and  three  overtures  for  ftill  orchestra,  and  several 
of  her  more  important  compositions  have  been 
jMorformed  at  tho  Conservatrnre  coneerta.  Mov^^ 
liiati  by  all  these  however  har  uamo  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  '  IWsor  des  Pianistes/  a  real 
anthology-  of  mtisic,  containing  dief^  J'tt  ttvre  of 
all  th<'  clai^^ical  iMastem  ol  the  clavecin  and 
]>iaiioforto  from  the  i6ih  centuiy  down  to 
Weber  an<l  Chopin,  as  well  as  more  modern 
works  of  the  highest  value.  [TaisoB  oca 
PuirnTBS.]  [G.O.] 

FASCIT,  Caul  Fbiedrich  Chbistian,  founder 
of  the  '  Singakademie '  at  Berlin,  born  Nov  18, 
1736,  at  Zerbet,  where  his  fiather  wa»  Capell 
meister.  As  a  child  he  waa  dflMoate,  and 
much  indulged.  He  made  rapid  progress  on  the 
▼iolin  and  clavier,  aad  in  the  rudiments  of 
harmony.  After  a  short  stay  at  Coethen,  whero 
he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition  in 
church  music,  lie  was  4»cut  to  Strelits.  Here  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Hertel,  in  alllnanohee 
of  music,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a  ditbeult  art,  as  the  acoomp&nyist  had 
ao  KtUe  to  ^ide  him.  In  175 1  Unidce^  the 
court  chuierist,  having  declined  to  accompany 
Franz  Benda,  Fasch  otfered  to  nui^ply  his  place 
at  the  harpddioid,  and  Benda  8  iiraisee  incited 
him  to  still  greater  efTorts.  After  his  return  to 
Zerbet  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  KloeteAetgen  near  Magdeburg:.  Benda  had 
not  forgotten  their  meeting,  and  in  1756^  whtu 
just  30,  Fasch  was  appointed  on  his  recommenii  i  - 
Hon  aeoompanyiat  to  Frederic  the  Great.  Hia 
coadjutor  was  no  Iwa  a  peraoii  than  Emmanuel 
Bach ;  they  took  it  in  turns  to  accompany  the  King's 
tluto-coucertos,  and  as  soon  I-'at»ch  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  rojal  amateur's  impetuona 
style  of  execution  his  accompanirui  nts  gave  every 
satisfaction.  Tlio  Seven  Years  War  put  an  end 
to  Frederic's  flute-placing,  and  as  Faadb  receired 
bin  ••■nl-iry  in  paper,  worth  only  a  fifth  part  of 
its  nominal  value, — a  misfortune  in  which  he 


FAUST. 

anticipated  Beethoven — he  was  rnmpeDed  ta 
maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons.  For  bis 
leaMina  fai  eompoeitioii  he  made  a  eoBediBa  «f 

several  thousand  examples*.     Ab<.)ut  the  sar.e 
time  he  wrote  several  most  ingenious  caoooi, 
partloularlj  one  fin*  35  xoSem  oootaining  fir* 
canom^  put  together,  one  being  in  seven  psrta, 
one  in  six  and  three  in  four  parts.   Afl^  tbt 
bftttle  of  Toigau  the  King  granted  him  as 
aJditkm  of  100  thalers  to  his  salary,  bat  tk 
increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  opera,  which 
was  put  into  hia  hauils  from  1 774  to  76.  Afto 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Frederic  gsve 
up  his  practice,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  follow  his 
natural  inclination  for  church  music.  la 
incited  by  a  i6-part  Mass  of  BenarolTa,  wUdi 
Reichardt  had  brought  from  Italy,  he  wrote  «»e 
for  the  same  number  of  voioes,  which  however 
proved  too  difficult  ibr  the  eonrtHBingera.  Be 
retained  his  poat  after  Fr- deric'a  drath,  bat 
occupied  himself  chieflj  with  compoeitioa  sad 
teaching.   In  the  Bmnmer  of  1790,  ae  be  ]ua«lf 
tells  us,  he  began  choral -meetings  in  the  saInID«^ 
house  of  Geheimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  a 
the  '  Singakademie,'  an  institotion  which  ondtf 
his  pupil  and  successor  Zelter   became  verj 
fK)puIar  and  exercised  an  imjortant  influence  00 
muBical  taste  iu  Berlin  for  many  yeaw.  Belort 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  by  Dwlliiiniii. 
who  spent  some  time  in  Berlin  in  the  smrnnef 
1796.    On  the  iirst  occasion,  June  a  I,  he  beard 
a  elionle^  the  time  firat  nitmbeni  of  VmAS 
mass,  and  several  movements  fr  ur,  his  it^th 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extempori«tid  <m  oot  U 
the  eabjeete  of  the  latter.  On  the  a8th  he  is- 
appeared  and  again  extemporised,  to  the  delight 
of  F;uich's  scholars,  who,  as  Beethoven  UMd  ts 
say.  pressed  xottod  him  and  eonld  not  afyhn'l 
for  tears  (Thayer's  *  Bt^-thoven,'  ii.  I3).  TV 
Academy  at  that  date  was  about  90  gtrtmg.  bis 
at  the  cbne  of  FaMih*a  death,  Aug.  3,  iSoo,  M 
had  increased  to  147.  In  acoordanoa  with  a 
expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  perfoniM' 
Mozart's  Requiem  to  his  memory — for  the  fint 
time  in  Berlin.   The  receipts  amounted  to  1:00 
thalers,  an  cxtraordinan,*  sum  in  th-      dayt,  ioi 
were  applied  to  founiiii;L,'  a  Fund  for  the  pc 
petual  maintenance    l  ■  [xxn*  £smily.   In  iSoi 
Zelter  published  his  Life — a  brochure  of 
pageii  4to.,  with  a  portrait.  In  1839  the  Academy 
published  Fasch's  beet  aaoed  wocka  fai  6  yttmm, 
A  7th,  issueii  by  the  representatives  of  Zo!t«. 
contains  the  mass  and  the  canon  above  ailoiW 
to.  Of  his  oratorio  'CKuseppe  rfoonoedgto.'  fet- 
f  ii  inoJ  in  1 774,  one  terzetto)  alone  remains.  F*.-- 
having  destroyed  the  rest,  together  with  sevetal 
other  worlu  compoeed  bdbre  i6>pect 
As  a  master  of  comjxxsition  in  many  parts,  FssciJ 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  great  sdiool  oi 
sacred  compoeers  which  lasted  ao  long  in  Italy, 
and  his  works  are  worth  studying.  T\u-y  combio^ 
the  severity  of  ancient  forms  with  modem  hanxi"ay 
and  a  iintt  vtiin  of  melody,  aud  cx>nstitat«  a  aaoi 
which  would  w«U  npaj  infiatjgatioa.  [F.6.) 

FAUST  (>j  era  in  5  acts;  words  after Gosthi, 
by  Barbier  and  Carr^;  musio  by  Goyaod.  A» 
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daoed  at  theTh<?atre  LjrriqHe  Mar.  19,  1859  ;  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  aa  '  Faust '  June  11,  63  ; 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  as 
'Fault  e  Margherita/  July  3,  63 ;  in  English 
(by  Chorley),  as  'Faust,'  at  Iler  Majes^'i^  J*n, 
3j,  64.  In  Germanv  aa  '  Margarethe.' 

Mmio  to  Gostl»*t  FiMut  was  oompond  by  Und- 
Muator,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
StnttgMt  in  Juno  1833 ;  also  by  Prince  liadziwill, 
tihsmi«ofwIiiobwMpal)liBliedfaii83$.  Spolir^i 
Fault  (words  by  Bemnard),  a  romantic  opera  in 
2  act^  is  in  no  respect  connected  with  Qoethe*s 
play.  It  was  oompoMd  at  Vienna  in  1813  fer 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  but  was  first  performed 
at  Frankfort  in  March  181 8,  and  was  for  many 
Tears  a  great  farourite.  It  was  produoed  in 
London  by  a  Gkrman  oompany  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre  May  21,  TS40 ;  and  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Gsiden  under  Spobr's  baton  July  15,  53.  [G.] 

FAUSTINA  liORDONL  See  Hassb,  Sio- 


FATO-BOURDON,  or  FaUobordone,  a  simple 
Idiul  of  Ooonterpoint  to  the  Church  Plain  Song ; 
in  other  words,  a  harmony  to  the  ancient  chant. 
TIm first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly  unisonous 
nnging  in  the  Middle  Ages  wa-«  the  '  Organum,' 
or  simple  aggrandisement  of  multitudinous  choral 
effect  by  the  additions  of  octaves  above  and  below 
th»'  riain  Song  or  melody,  answering  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  diajiasons  by  principal  and 
bomon  elopB  in  tbe  modem  organ.   Other  par> 
allel  conconls  were  also  ( as  in  the  '  mixture'  organ 
■tops)  blended  with  the  octaves — as  the  fifth,  and 
•voi  tiie  fborth.    Theee  appear  to  hare  been 
used  as  early  as  the  8th  century.     After  the 
Otganom  the  next  improvement  was  the  'Dia- 
phnmrn*  ud  *  Deaeant»*  and  by  the  1 4th  century 
there  are  historical  intimations  that  these  had 
led,  by  a  natural  development,  to  the  use  of 
'^Qx  bourdon'  at  Avignon,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Rome  on  fha  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
after  its  seventy  years  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  (History,  ch.  56)  mentions  an  English 
Ms.  tract,  by  one  Chilston,  preserved  in  the 
'  -Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  (  Vohs-,'  most  likely 
of  the  14th  century,  giving  rules  and  directiuu^ 
'  for  the         of  descant ....  and  of  Paburdon.^ 
Oaforius  (1451-1522%  who  is  justly  considered! 
the  father  of  tbe  artistic  music  of  the  great 
•diool  wUeh  eafanliiated  in  Counterpoint  k  la 
Palestrina,  as  also  Adam  da  FuMa,  a1)out  the 
ume  period,  are  among  the  earliest  writers  who 
speek  of  tbis  kind  of  barmony.  M.  Danjou  has 
discovered  in  the  Library  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Golielmus  Monacbui,  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  in  the  istb  eantaiy  ti»  fiHiz4war- 
don  WM  bald  in  equal  hoooor  m  Eqgland  and 
in  France. 

The  English  term  Fa-burden  is  evidently  a 
eorraption  from  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 

or  Burthen,  is  ueeil  both  for  the  refrain  of  a  part 
sonff  or  chorus,  and  ior  a  vocal  accompauiuient 


Tlie  word  Bordone,  and  JBomrdon,  in  its  pri- 
mary sen^^<^  is  (in  both  languages)  a  pilyrim's 
Htatt ;  hence,  from  Bimilarity  in  form,  tlie  basa- 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  bag-pipe ;  and  thence  again 
simply  a  deep  bass  note.  As  tbe  earliest  Faliti 
bordoni  of  which  we  have  specimens  are  prin- 
cipally formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  suc- 
cessions of  fourths  and  (^ixtli.s  below  the  Plain 
Song  melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to 
tboBO  wbo  liad  bitherto  been  aooostomed  to  nee 
the  low  octave.H  of  tlie  or^'anum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  &ud  sixths  inadmib^sible  in  the  harmonised 
accompaniment  of  tbe  Gregorian  Gbant,  would 
sound  fuUe  ;  and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  faUo  and  faux  seems  a  more  rational 
derivation  than  Uiat  sometimes  given  from  fal- 
setto and  fal^tttt,  as  implying  the  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  in  Falso  Bordona 
harmony. 

The  following  example,  from  a  ^MS.  copied 
from  authentic  sources  at  *  Rome,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
point than  any  verbal  description.  It  ia  a  FaUK- 
bourdon,  of  the  i^tli  century',  on  tbe  2nd  tone 
(transposed  from  i)  to  G> ;  origiuxdly  written  for 
3  voices  witb  tbe  canto  fermo  in  the  alto  part ; 
and  with  a  loiHrBoo  part^  ad  UbUum,  added  hj 
r.uiui : — 
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The  same  luurmony  (in  4  parts)  is  given  by 
Alfieri  (1840)  a  5th  higher.  A  Fanx-bourdon 
on  the  Kame  tone  (transposed  into  F$)  ia  given 
by  M.  (J.  Frank,  Paris  1857  : — 

Bt     cz  •  nl  -  ta  -  v.t         •  ri  ■  tus    aw  >  MS 

f/  A  A  ,\  A  ,j  J.  J  J 


'  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 
And  lei  tba  xeit  the  burden  bear.' 


Falsi  bordoni  by  Yittoria»  Beroabei.  de  Zach»> 


iiafxulu  VII.,  ad  praevrrip^iB^^  ^ 


to 
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rik,  and  ViadAna  will  be  found  in  Fwnke't  l(uBic& 

Sacra,  ton.  iii.,  Libor  Vcspcninim.  (T*.}!.] 

FAVORITE,  LA.  Opera  in  4  acta ;  word*  by 
Boy«r  and  WaSts,  mmio  bj  Doniaelti.  Prodooed 

at  the  Ac'a'lt'tiiie  n-yale  Dl<?.  7,  184O;  in  London, 
as  La  Favorita,  at  11  ur  Majeiity'ii,  Feb.  16,  47. 

FAWCETT,  John,  born  at  Bolton-lft-moon. 
Lancashire,  in  17S9,  was  ori^nnally  a  shoemaker, 
but  abandoned  that  caUing  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  muflic  in  his  native  town.  He  composed 
three  aets  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  published 
at  varioos  penoda  under  ibio  titles  of  '  The  Voice 
of  Harmony.*  'Hie  Harp  of  Son,'  and  'Miriam's 
Timbrel,*  which  art-  still  very  popular  in  LancA- 
ahire.  In  1840  he  edited  and  anranged  the 
acoompanimoito  to  b  oolleetion  of  pnum  and 
hj-nin  ttines  and  other  pieces  yrkctod  hy  Jowph 
Hart,  the  music  publisher^  entitled  '  Melodia 
diyina.*  An  oratorio  of  Ui  oompoaitioq,  oalled 
•Par3<lise,*  was  published  in  i8;3.  He  died  at 
Bolton,  Oct.  36, 1867.   His  third  atm, 

John  Fawcstt,  jun.,  Mus.  Bae.,  waa  bom 
about  1R24,  And  wlien  only  eleven  years  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  oi]ganist  at  St. 
Jolurfl  Ohtire}!,  Fantworth.  Seven  yean  later 
he  buececde<l  an  elder  brother  as  organist  of  the 
parish  church,  Bolton.  In  1845,  leaving  a  sister 
to  diebbuge  bla  dntlea  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  iitudied  under 
Stemdale  Bennett.  During  his  stay  in  London 
(about  twelve  months)  he  officiated  as  organist 

Curzon  Chapel.  On  Nov.  4,  18.^3,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  BadMlor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  his  exercise,  a  cantata,  entitled  *  Sup- 
plication and  Thanksgiving,'  purformt-d  on  thu 
previous  day,  being  highly  commended  by  the 
I*rofesstir  of  Mti.*5c,  Sir  Tl.  K.  Bishop.  Fawcett 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in 
ManelMrter,  Jnly  i»  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

FAYOLLE,  FBAN901S  .TosEFn  Makte,  liorn 
in  Paris  Aug.  15,  1774  ;  after  a  brilliant  career 
at  the  ColU-go  de  Juilly,  entered  the  oorpa  des 
pouts  et  chaut^H-'erf  in  i  and  became  'chef 
de  brigade '  of  the  ^ole  polytechniaue  on  its 
fimndatkn  in  1794.  Here,  nnoer  the  uwtruetion 
of  Pntny,  Lagrange,  and  Monge,  he  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  neglecting  litera- 
ture, and  with  Fontanes*  assistance  tranuated  a 
great  part  of  tli  .r.neid.  Of  hU  yearn  the  fol- 
lowing line  has  alouu  survived  ; — 

'Le  temps  n'^paigne  pas  oe  qu'on  •  &it  nns 
loL' 

Though  forgotten  as  a  mathcinatician  and  a 
poet,  Fa^olie  ha^  acquired  a  ituliJ  reputation  for 
hia  eemoea  to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Peme,  and  the  violoncello  under 
Bami,  but  abstained  from  printing  his  cuiupot>i- 
tions ;  and  oontentcd  liiniself  with  publishing 
'LeH  quatre  Sai^ons  du  Pamasse'  (Paris  1805-9), 
a  literary  collection  in  16  vols.  l2mo.  fur  wliich 
he  wrote  many  articles  on  music  and  musidans. 
He  also  fumi>hed  the  griaUr  part  of  the  bio- 

Sphical  notices  in  the  '  Dictiunuaire  historique 
>  Muddeoi/  pnbliahed  under  the  names  qf 


Choron  and  himself  (Paris  i8i(>-ii>,  a  work  to 
which  Feti#t  is  much  indebted.  He  collfccte^i 
materials  for  a  Hi^itory  of  the  Violin,  of  which 
however  only  fragments  appeared,  under  the  title 
•Notice*  sur  C  irelli,  Tartini,  Gavini^  Pngnani, 
et  Viotti,  ei.traite3  d'une  histoire  da  violon' 
(Paris  18 10).  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  FayoUe 
came  to  England,  where  he  taught  Froicfa,  and 
wrote  for  the  '  Hilrmonioon.'  On  the  ere  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  Pari%  and 
resumed  his  cdd  occupation  as  a  musical  critae. 
Among  his  later  works  may  be  meratioiied  a 
{kamjthlet  called  'Paganini  et  B^ot'  (Paris 
1830),  and  the  articles  on  musicians  in  the  9upfk>- 
ment  to  MidMHid*>  *  Biographie  Uni^iMaaPn.'  He 
died  IX-c.  2,  185a,  at  Sta.  fSrrias^  n  house  of 
refuge  in  Paris.  [G.  O  ] 

FAYRFAX,  Robert,  Mus.  Doc.,  of  an  an- 
cient Yorluhire  ftmHy,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  TTc  was  of  Bayford, 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  held  the 
appointment  of  oi^^anict  or  dianterof  St.  Alfaaa's 
Abbey  early  in  the  T6th  century.  It  appears 
from  the  Privy  I'ur^u  Expenccs  of  ElizalMsth  of 
York  that  on  March  28,  1503  (the  Hnoesa  ba- 
ing  then  at  St.  AH-  in'.s),  Fayrfax  was  paid  20)». 
'  for  setting  an  Antiiem  of  oure  lady  and  baint 
Elizabetli.'  In  1504  he  took  the  degree  «f 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  15 11  wins 
admitted  to  the  same  degi'ec  at  Oxford.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Allmn's  Abbey,  under  a  stone  after> 
wards  covered  by  the  mayor'n  .s.eat.  Sevfral  iff 
his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS.  in  iht:  Music 
S  hxil,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Mntenm.  In 
the  latter  library.  Add.  MSS.  5465,  is  a  volume 
of  MS.  old  English  songs  for  j,  3,  and  4  voices 
by  composers  of  the  15  th  and  1 6th  centuries 
formerly  belmupng  to  him,  and  afterwards  in 
the  {lossessian  of  General  Fairfiax,  at  whose  death 
it  passc^l  intt}  the  hands  of  Ralph  Thoreeby  of 
Leeds.  Four  three-part  soi^;s  by  Fayrfiu  are 
printed  by  John  Staflbtd  Mtb  in  hia  (Md 
English  Sot^  and  othot  bj  lOswkins  and 
Bumey.  [W.H.H.] 

FELDLAGEE  IN  SCHLESIEN,  EIN,  opera 
in  3  acts,  words  by  BeUstab,  mmle  by  Meyer- 
beer ;  %vritt€n  and  composed  in  memory  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  for  the  opening  of  the  Beriia 
Opera  house — burnt  Aag.  18,  1843;  re-opened 
Dec.  7,  44.  It  was  performed  with  extraordinarr 
applause  at  Vienna  Feb.  1 7,  47,  with  Jenny  Lind 
as  Vldkn;  80  florins  were  given  for  places,  and 
Meyerbeer  was  called  on  ten  times.  The  Feld- 
lager  appears  never  to  have  been  played  either 
in  France  or  England,  but  some  of  the  muidc  ws- 
aftenvardH  used  up  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord.  [G.J 

FEI.IX  MEKITIS,  an  institution  in  Amster- 
dam that  included  with  the  jierfurmauce  of  music 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  and  science.  It 
t>ccupic.H  a  building  arehite-cturally  importSO^ 
with  a  large  couctrt-rooiu,  librarj',  and  obser- 
vatocy,  rituated  on  the  Keizersgracht,  one  of  the 
larger  omals.  Orchestral  concerts  take  place  ia 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  of  the  London 
Philhanafloio  and  the  Giyatal  Pkbwa :  tbayan 
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at  the  present  time  conducted  by  the  eminent 
Dutch  musidan,  Heer  Job.  J.  H.  Verhulst. 
Th-  usual  number  in  lo.  and  the  subecription  is 
ei|'jivalent  to  £$,    The  early  history  of  Felix 
Meriiis  has  been  narrated  by  Professor  Jorisson 
on  theoocasioii  of  the  Centenary,  Nov.  2,  iS;-^. 
I:  w«8  founded  in  1777,  he<^nnmng'  its  existence 
on  the  Leliegracht  '  IMy  Canal)  uf  Ainstordam, 
The  foonders  intended  it  to  be  *  for  the  further- 
•aoe of Itndable aad  lUMAd arte amd sciences;  the 
1  j^nnenUtion  of  rt-ason  and  virtue  ;  the  iucrea»o 
and  prosperity  of  trade,  navigation,  agrictilture, 
and  nhery,'  etc.,  eto.  Bat  Fdiz  began  at  once 
witli  music  and  fine  art,  adding  literature  to  the 
Kheoe  two  jrean  later.  The  original  locale  soon 
prnted  to  w  too  nnall,  and  in  May  1782  the 
members  removed  to  the  Vorburgwal.    In  17S5 
^mtinaeil  increase  determined  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  the  Keizersgracht,  com- 
pleted three  years  aAer»  and  with  400  members, 
b«tead  of,  a«  at  first,  40.    (On  May  I,  1876, 
til-  umulHu-  of  memberx  uf  all  classes  was  324.) 
The  wave  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  French 
r.evoluiitin  washed  over  Felix  Mentis,  and  in 
1792,  through  want  of  funds,  the  concerts  ceased. 
Bewever,  tta  leader*  of  the  inatitution  would 
Dot  allow  it  to  sink  in  tho  rnrtex  of  {)o!itical 
speculation;  and,  in  the  abolition  of  societies 
Utroughoot  Rollaiid  thla  coe  waa  exempted. 
r»;iriiig  the  clatter  uf  weapoius  the  Musca  were 
uleaty  bat  in  1800  tho  complement  of  members 
w  anin  faXl,  and  in  i8cm  the  Teading^room, 
loQg  ckised  during  the  prohibition  of  newspapers, 
opened  again.     In  that  year  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Made  King  of  Holland,  offered  his  protection, 
which  was  declined,  as  was  also  the  prop<»ial 
diat  the  public  Imsiness  of  t1i"  rountry  shoukl 
be  carried  on  in  tlie  building,    ^l  apoleon  I.  and 
Marie  Louise,  were  however  later  t  1  .  ivod  in 
it.    In  these  troubled  liiiie.s  the  luuaio  of  Felix 
Mentis  tended  to  soften  the  feelings  of  dii>ire»s 
ttd  alaoat  detpaSt  of  the  Amsterdam  patriots ;  | 

that  solace  ctasiC'il  oner  ni  ro  towanls  the 
clote  of  18x3,  the  countiy  being  in  a  state  of 
iBMDrectian  aoMiiat  the 'FVanctb.  After  1815 
can.e  jH.:ice  ana  the  gentle  arta  a;,'aii),  and  within 
the  last  thirty  years  great  has  been  the  spirituid 
larveit  <^tlie  '  happy  through  their  deaerte* I 

The  name  Felix  Meritis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schumann  to  Fulix  Mendels- 
•eha ;  see '  Gesammelte  Schriften '  (Leipzig,  1 854), 
t  ai9 ;  also  L 191, and  93.  [A. J.ft] 

FELTON,  Rev.  Wnxi.vM.  bom  171 3,  vicar- 
chocal  of  Herefofd  Cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
the  18U1  eentuiy,  waa  diatingniahed  in  faia  day  aa 
&  composer  for,  and  performer  on,  the  organ  and 
haipsichord.  He  published  three  sets  of  con- 
certos for  those  instruments  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Handel.  Bomay,  in  the  life  of  Handel  pre- 
fixed to  his  acconnt  of  the  Commemoration, 
rdate^,  on  ihe  authority  uf  Abraham  Brown, 
fbe  violinist,  a  droll  anecdote  of  Felton'a  va- 
"'iwjs^ful  atteiii].!,  throu;^'h  Brown,  to  procure 
;hc  name  of  Handel  m  a  subscriber  to  the  second 
■et  ai  tbew  concertos.  Felton  alaa  paUiabad 
twoer  tibvaa  aete  of  Ibmom  in  the  nme  iiurtm* 


ments.  He  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Here£;»d  1744.  and 
at  Gloucester  1745.  'Felton's  Oavot*  was  long 
highly  popuUr.  He  died  Dao.  6, 1 769.  tWJLH.] 

FEXTON,  Lavixia,  whose  real  nnme  wns 
Beswick,  was  an  actreM  and  singer  wiio  iir^t 
appeared  in  1726  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  aa 
the  FarishGirl,  in  Gay's  bmles^iue,  'The  What 
d've  call  it,'  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
FieldB  Theatre  July  IS,  X7a6,  aa  Lucilhk,  in  Sir 
W.  Davenant'a  coniwly.  'The  Man*H  the  Ma^^tr  r.' 
She  attracted  no  particular  attention  until  cthe 
appealed  aa  PoUy  Peaohem  in  *'nie  Ik-ggar'a 
0[>era,'  on  the  first  night  of  its  perfonuance, 
Jan.  29,  1728,  when  she  '  became  all  at  onoe 
the  idol  of  1^  town ;  her  pietoraa  ware  engraven 
and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written : 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published ;  and 
pamphlets  made  uf  even  her  very  sayings  and 
i^ts.'   This  success  led  to  her  beine  entrusted 
with  more  important  parts  than  had  before  been 
asj^ugned  Ut  her.    At  the  end  of  tho  seation,  after 
she  had  played  PoUy  upwards  of  60  times,  she 
withdrew  firom  tho  etai^e  and  went  to  live  with 
Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton.  On  Oct.  2 1, 1 75 1 , 
his  wife,  team  whom  he  had  been  aeparated 
many  years,  having  died,  the  Duke  marrie<l 
Lavinia  Beswick  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  tihe 
became  a  widow  In  1754,  died  in  January,  1760, 
at  West  Coml>o  Park,  Greenwich,  and  was  btiried 
in  Greenwich  Church,  Feb.  3, 1 760.  [W.H.H.] 
FEO,  Fbancksoo,  one  of  the  master*  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  waa  bom  at  Naples  in  1699. 
Tlio  traditions  of  Greco  and  Scarlatti  were  still 
frejjh  there,  and  it  was  at  tho  suggestion  of  the 
last  named  that  Domenico  Gizzi  had  opened  the 
private  schwl  at  which  Feo  learnt  the  art  of 
singing  and  the  principles  of  composition.  Uis 
bent  waa  essentially  dramatic,  as  indeed  was  that 
of  nearly  all  the  Neapolitans^  nf  hh  epoch,  with 
the  exception  of  Durante,  whose  colder  and 
gloomier  temperament  predispoeed  him  towardi 
the  eccles!  I  ti  -.il  -  nenties  of  the  Romnn  style. 
Feo,  like  Durante  and  Leo,  passed  some  time  at 
the  Vatican  as  the  pupil  of  Pitool,  but  the  inp 
fluence  of  his  master  waa  not  Hufncieiit  to  divert 
him  &om  Opera.   His  '  Ipermestra,'  *  Ariana»' 
and  '  Andromache*  were  au  publiihed  at  Borne 
itself,  and  apparently  during  his  residence  there. 
In  1740  ho  succeeded  his  old  master  Gizzi  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  tho  school  aa 
a  nursery  of  great  singers.   Though  addicted  to 
the  sta^e,  Feo  did  not  alt'gether  nec,dei*t  Church 
Music,  and  his  work  is  distinguished  by  eleva- 
tion of  atyle  and  profound  adentific  knowledge. 
But  a  certain  BonsuonsncfS.  even  in  his  sacred 
piecea,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Gluck  bor- 
rowed the  Bub)eet  of  a  Kyrie  by  him  for  a  chorus 
in  one  of  kia  ot)era8. 

FERIAL  AND  FE8TAL.  In  the  ChristiiHi 
Church  from  very  early  times  the  term  Feria 
seemKlawaa  used  to  denote  Monday,  Pcna  teriia 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  word  Peria,  at 
Ferial  day,  came  to  denote  a  day  marked  by  no 
special  obaervance,  either  of  n  festal  or  a  peni* 
tantial  diataeter.  So  Ite  m  mamo  ia  concemed. 
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the  chief  difforence  is  that  on  the  ferial  days  the 
music  is  less  elaborate  and  ornate  tiian  OB  festal 
days,  when  it  is  more  florid,  for  more  voioes, 
aooompanied  by  tlie  oi^an,  etc.  The  two  kinds 
are  known  VMpeoliTcly  as  iho  ftrial  u^c  and 
fesUl  ase.  [G.] 
FERLENDIS.  Sionora,  daughter  of  an  archi- 
tect named  Barberi,  bom  at  Rome  about  1778. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  contnlto,  but  somewhat 
hard  and  inflexible.  Having  rtudied  with  a 
teacher  called  Moscheri,  she  made  her  d^hul 
ftt  Ittbon.  Here  she  had  the  advantage  of  some 
lessons  from  Creacentini,  and  here  also  (1803) 
she  married  Alciuiaudro  Ferlendis,  the  oboist, 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  Italian  fsmily 
of  ]  Vi^'ers  on  the  oboe  and  En^'lisli  horn.  She 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at  Milan 
in  1804,  Mid  In  1865  ftt  Paris  (Th^ilrv  hon- 
vois)  in  I\ioravanti's  'Capricciosa  pentita.'  She 
aohiered  there,  however,  no  sucoess  in  any  other 
rAle  bat  fliai  ono.  Soon  ftftar  this,  sh«  made 
her  first  appearance  in  T>:»ndi)n  with  Catalani  in 
Cimarosa's ' Orazzi  e  Canazri.'  She  was '  a  pretty 
good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first  bttffa ;  she 
WM  less  liked  than  she  deaerved,  for  she  had  a 
very  good  contralto  voice,  and  was  far  from  a 
Lad  buffa.  She  would  have  been  thought,  too, 
to  have  acted  the  pert  of  Onuuia  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  comparipon  with  Grassini,  and 
for  Catalani's  then  eclipsing  everybody.'  (Lord 
Mount-Edgcnmbe.)  She  accompaafed  lier  ]iiis> 
band  to  Itftlj  in  1810  J  her  Inter  eaner  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

FERMATA  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  sign 
which  in  English  is  commonlj  called  a 

Pause,  and  eignifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 
is  placed  should  be  held  on  beyond  its  ^ 
nstnnl  dnmtion.    It  is  sometimes  H 


till 


t  over  a  bar  or  double  bar,  in 


which  case  it  intimates  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  ' Fji«chings8chwank  in  Wieu'  f -  r  ihr  pi  ni  )- 
forte,  has  the  sisn  over  the  double  bar  in  this 
meaner,  where  tte  key  changes  from  two  flats 
to  six  sharps  and  baa  also  written  *  Kurze 
Pause.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FEKNAND  CORTEZ,  OU  LA  CONQU^iTE 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by 
Eamdnard  and  Do  Jouy,  after  IMron  ;  music  hy 
Spontini.  Produced  at  the  Academie  imp^iale 
Nor.  38, 1808;  at  Dreeden,  March  i8ia;  efter 
revision  by  the  composer,  at  Pari%  May  a8, 281 7, 
Berlin,  Apr.  20,  181 8. 

FERRABOSCO  (or  FERABOSCO),  Alfonso, 
an  Italian  musician  who  settled  in  Rndand  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  ranked  amonif 
the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  composed 
motets,  madrigals,  and  pieoes  for  the  virginals. 
His  first  book  of  madrigals  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1542,  and  some  of  his  motets  at  the  same 
place  fat  1 544.  Morley  (Introdnetfoo  to  Practical 
Mt;?!?,  1597)  8j>eaTv8  of  a  'vertuous  contention' 
between  Ferrabosoo  and  W.  i3jrd  in  making 
eaoh  to  the  nnmber  of  40  parts  upon  the  plain- 
mmg  of  Miseren^  '  without  malio^  enne^  or 


FBBBABA. 

backbiting.*  'each  making  other  GeoMr  of  tint 

which  they  had  done.'  And  Peacham  meatioiu 
another  frif-ndly  contest  between  them  wbidi 
could  Ijest  .set  the  words  of  the  madrigal,  'The 
nightingale  »n  ]>leasant  and  SO  gay,*  and  atnidi 
the  palm  to  Ferrabosco.  Many  of  Ffiraboico's 
madrigals  were  printed  in  the  two  Wx'k?  of  'Mo- 
sica  Transalpina,'  1588  and  1597,  and  serenl  of 
hia  other  campositiciia  are  ertant  in  MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO,  Alfohso.  the  younger,  prob- 
ably son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Oiecneieb 
about  15S0,  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  grwffii 
of  the  privy  chamber  of  James  I,  and  the  instroci* 
in  music  of  PrineeHcnr)  ,  for  his  services  in  whick 
respect  he  wa*?  rewarded  in  1605  with  an  .mninty 
of  £50.  In  1609  he  publidied  a  folio  vulwmoi 
'Ayres,*  dedicated  to  Prinee  Hennr,  and  pre- 
faced by  coniniendat<*>ry  verses  by  lien  Jonsco, 
Dr,  C^pion,  and  K.  T.  mkins.  This  work  cub- 
tains  many  of  the  song«  in  Ben  Jenaoa'i  plq> 
and  masques.  In  the  same  year  Ferrabj** 
published  some  Lessons  for  Viols,  witk  tarn 
introductory  lines  by  Ben  Jonson.  "Bawmm 
of  the  contributors  to  the  collection  pahlishsd  is 
1614  by  Sir  William  Lcighton  under  the  title  of 
•The  Teares  or  Lamentadons  of  a  SorrewfuD 
Soule.'  He  composed  numerous  Fancies  fcr 
viols.  Antony  Wood  Kaj-s  he  fir?t  «*t  muof 
lyra-way  for  the  lute.  lu  1641  his  iiameooctin 
in  a  ^nviant  exempting  the  king*s  moadaiu 
from  the  payment  of  subsidies.  He  died  ir 
165 J.  Pepys  twice  (1664  and  i66|)  mentioo;* 
huiy  namedf  FsRaboeeo  as  a  good  stngv.  At 

the  latter  date  she  wa'^'  r\-n   attendant  on  ti' 
Diichew  of  Newcastle.    She  was  probahl)  * 
daughter  of  Alfonso  the  yomiger.   A  fine 
by  Ferrabosco.  'Shall  I  seek  t'l  ease  my  griff' 
from  the  'Ayres'  above  mentioned,  is  publi<b<j 
by  Dr.  Rimbault  (NoveUo).  [W.H.E1 
FERBABOSGO,  Johv,  Mva.  Bsc,  argaafi 
of  Ely  Cathedral  from  1663  t'>       rlcith  in  i^''". 
was  probably  a  son  of  Alfonso  Ferrabosi3>  '^^ 
joanser.  He  obtMBod  Ids  degree  at  Ctfohrkiet 
in  IO71  'l^r  litems  n  Lrias.'     Eight  cv^mfJ^^* 
services  and  eleven  anthems  bv  him  are  preser^ 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Gathedrsl. 
of  whii^  hare  often  been  tncneondy  a<^-^'b^  ^ 
his  presumed  father.  [W.H  H.j 

FERRARA.    The  earliest  and  beit-kiw« 
musical  academy  in  Ferrara  was  that  of 
'Intrepidi,*  founds  in  1600  by  GiambattN  ' 
Aleotti  d'Aryren'n  fir  dramatic  musical  refrs 
seutation.    The  luiigiiitratea  of  the  ci^  sflowtx. 
the  acadomidans  100  scudi  a  year  for  pnblir 
rp]f'] )rations  in  their  IhcAtre.    Previon*  to  tbt 
1  founding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  ojuld  boif 
one  of  the  most  ma^ificent  tli«itre«  of  Itsijf 
opened  in  1 484  by  Ercole  I,  Duke  of  Femf* 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  '  Feste  Music^ 
tiioseeariiest  forms  of  die  musical  drama  unireml 
in  Italy  in  the  1 5th  century     While  the  '  Orf- 
of  Poliziano  was  represented  at  Jklantna, 
theatre  of  Fenara  witneswd  the  'Oe&Io| 
Niooolb  da  OonN^i^,  the  •  Fsaat  of  AnfiUbMBr 
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and  Sosia,*  and  others.  The  '  Tntrepidi'  in  1607 
rawneated  niUi  great  pomp  the  PaifUirale  called 
*  U  FQh  di  Sew?  1^  Gui&baldo  BooardU. 

(Yescobaltii  wai  •  aatiTe  of  Emara  and  made 
bis  itudies  there.  [CM.  P.] 

FERRARE8K  7>FL  VF^V,  ^hr-  «^bri.nu-t  of 
Fnncesca  Gabri<.ili.  uu  iiaii.ui  bingcr,  native  uf 
Fenara.  When  Bumey  was  in  Venice,  in  Au^'. 
1770^  he  heard  at  tlio  Ospedak-tto  an  orpLan  ^'irl 
InFerrareiie  with  an  'extraordinary  compa^'  mid 
a 'fiur  natural  voice.'  She  t^ang  in  London  from 
to  87  in  Cheriibini'B  'Giulio  Sabino'  and 
other  parts,  but  without  much  success.  In  17^9 
die  was  prima  donna  in  Vienna.  Hocart  wrote 
for  her  the  Rondo  '  Al  drsio,*  introduced  into 
the  port  of  the  Count^sH  in  f  igAro  on  its  revival 
Aug.  89,  and  the  played  Fiorailigi  in  *CoA  fiui 
t'lUe'  itt  its  production  Jan.  26,  90.  Mozart 
did  Dot  think  much  of  her,  for  in  speaking  of 
AUegrandi  he  says,  'she  is  much  better  than 
the  Ferrarese,  though  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.*  She  probaV'ly  owed  her  gwd  forttino  to 
hiT  pretty  tyus  and  mouth,  aud  tu  her  intrigue 
with  da  Ponte.  with  whom  she  lived  as  his 
unstress  fur  thrf*c  years.  In  the  enil  she 
tjUAmdied  with  tiie  other  singers,  and  was  sent 
ftm  Vianna  by  the  Emperar.  [G.] 

FERRARI,  BunmsiTO,  caUed  «d«Ua  Horba/ 

»n  Italian  musician,  and  composer  of  wnnb  aud 
uuiio  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  called 
<dnunie  per  muaiea,*  was  born  most  probably 

at  Heggio  in  1597;  as  according  to  a  letter,  now 
ia  the  aichivcs  of  Modena,  written  by  him  to 
ths  Doke  of  Modena  in  1623,  his  reputation 
M  a  musician,  and  especially  as  a  player  on  the 
(heorbo,  was  by  that  time  considerable.  It 
VIS  largely  owing  to  him  that  the  '  dranima 
mudcale'  took  such  deep  root  in  Italy  and 
Gennaiiv,  and  herein  lies  his  chief  interest  for 
H*.  Hi*  ojKrji  *  Andromeda,'  »ut  to  music  by 
MmmIU  and  lir  aight  out  at  the  Teatro  San 
Ciissiano  at  Venice  in  1637,  fi"'  opera 

P«rfonned  beture  a  mixed  audience.  In  1639 
ttillowed  his  'Adone/  set  by  Monteverde,  and 
'  Armida/  of  wliieli  he  WTote  Injth  wonls  and 
music.  Its  success  induced  Ferrari  to  devote 
biBMlf  mora  to  oompoeition  liiaa  before.  He 
remained  in  Veoict-  till  1644,  when  Iv-  was  in- 
vited to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
A  htUel  by  bfm  wae  parfomed  at  the  Diet  of 
R.kiyHjn  in  1653.  In  the  same  yeiir  he  was 
Appointed  maestro  di  capella  to  Duke  Alfonso 
ef  Hodena,  on  whose  death  in  i66a  he  was 
'iismissed,  but  reappointed  in  1674,  and  died 
'u  pouei^ion  of  the  post  Oct.  32,  i^Si.  His 
KbrettoB  were  collected  and  printed  at  Milan  aud 
Piacenza,  and  parsed  through  Mveiml  editiooa; 
bone  of  th.-st-  collections  however  are  complete, 
"nie  library  at  Modena  contains  several  of  his 
USS.,  includmg  the  ballet  *Daino  in  alloro' 
(Vienna,  165 1 ).  We  have  not  sufficient  materials 
to  (ami  any  opinion  on  the  style  of  his  music. 
He  pnUidied  at  Vei^  in  1636  'Mniiehe  varie 

a.  Tore  sola,'  In  which,  Jiccrdiiig  to  Barney,  tlie 
t«ria  ■  Cantata'  occurs  for  the  first  time,  although 
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the  invention  of  this  kind  of  piece  was  claimed 

by  Barbara  8tn^zzi  twenty  years  later.  (F.G.] 

FERRAKI,  DoMENico,  an  eminent  Italian 
▼ioUn-player,  bran  at  the  banning  of  the  18th 
century.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Tanini,  rind  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Cremona.  About  the 
year  1749  he  began  to  travel,  and  met  with 
L  i  1  11  huccess  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  eon.sidered 
the  greateet  living  violin-player.  In  1753  he 
beoeme  a  member  of  the  band  of  tha  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which  Nardini 
was  at  that  time  leader.  If  Ferrari  was  a  pupil 
of  Tartini,  he  certainly,  according  to  contempo- 
rary critics,  did  not  retain  the  Htyle  of  that  great 
maKf'-r  i?i  after  life.  He  had  an  aatoni.>-hing 
ability  m  tlie  execution  of  octave-runs  aud  har- 
numiei^  and  appeara  altogether  to  have  been 
more  a  player  tnan  a  musician.  He  twice  n.'-it^  d 
Paris,  aud  played  there  with  great  sr^^-ess.  lie 
died  at  Paris  in  1780,  aooormng  to  report^  by 
the  hand  of  a  niiirderer.  Ferrari  jiuMi^hcd  a  set 
of  6  Violin-Sonatas  ^Paris  and  ijondon),  which 
however  are  now  fingotteo.  E?*!^*] 

FERRARI,  QiAOOXO  GoTiyRXDO,  ftovltivvted 

and  verKjitile  musician,  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Roveredo,  bom  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoffarte  at  Verona,  and  the  flote,  violin,  oboep 

and  douhle-ba.ss  at  Roveredo,  and  .studied  theory 
under  Pater  Marianua  Stecher  at  the  convent  of 
Mariabcrg  near  Chnr.  After  hit  lkthflr*t  death 
he  accompanied  Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  years  and  a  half 
under  Latilla  at  Paieiello's  recommendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Cam- 
pan,  Marie  Antoinette's  ma.ster  of  the  house* 
hold,  and  went  with  him  to  Pariti,  where  he  was 
appointed  aocompanyist  to  the  new  TMktn 
Feydeau,  Tm  1793  the  comji-Anv  ^vn>;  dispersed, 
and  Ferrari  t-hortly  allerwards  lett  France. 
Having  travelled  for  some  time  he  finidly  Mttled 
in  London,  wliere  be  composed  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  including  4  operas  and  i 
baileta.  In  1804  he  manied  Hue  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1809  to  1.. 
suffered  from  loss  of  sieht.  In  18 14  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broadwood  the  pianofbtie'maker, 
and  visited  Naples,  Venice,  etr.,  returnini,'  in 
1816.  He  died  in  London  Dec.  1 84  2.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  ringing,  and  published  a 
"Treatise  on  Singing*  in  2  vols.,  of  wliirh 
a  French  tranj^lation  appeared  in  1837.  His 
'Studio  di  musica  pratiea  e  tcorica'  (London) 
is  a  useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  Rong», 
•Qn'il  faudrait  de  philosophie'  and  'Quand 
Tamuur  uact]uit  .\  Cytht-re,'  were  extreu.ely 
popular  in  their  day.  His  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  eontentpomni*  muiiiiian  <if  im- 
portance gives  a  hiHtorical  value  to  bin  l>ook 
'  Anedotti . . .  occorsi  nclla  vita  di  6.  G.  Ferrari,* 
2  vols.  L'  ndon,  1830.  Besides  the  opera.*,  b.^llets, 
and  songs  already  named,  Ferrari  oompofied  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  niMde  for  the  voice, 
pianoforte,  flute,  and  haip.  L^'^*! 

FERREL,  Jk.vn  FiiAXfois,  musician  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  I7th  centuiy.  wrote 

LI 
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%  mull  pamphlet  'A  MToIr  que  1««  mtSttrtm 

lie  dance.  (\u\  sont  do  vrays  maistres  l.irrons  a 
Tendrait  des  violons  de  Fnuioe,  n'ont  pas  rojale 
oommiarioii  if  iuoorporrer  H  leor  oompsin"*  ^ 
organist*  s  et  austres  mnsiciens,  comme  ans-w  de 
leor  faire  paler  iwlevance,  d^inoiistr6  par  J.  ¥. 
Ferrel,  pratiden  d»  matiqne  k  Paris,  natif  de 
r.-\iij(Mi  (Paris,  iSfoV  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  contest  Luting  for  lOO  years,  botwet*n  the  French 
nuiicitttt  and  tiw  dandng-masters,  whose  chief, 
tho  'roi  des  ratei'tricr^,' claimed  jiiri.sdiclion  over 
all  musicians.  Hard  words  were  exchanged  ou 
both  ridst,  and  after  Mvenl  law-suits,  a  decree  of 
the  Pari!*  parliamont  in  T750  settJed  the  question 
in  favour  of  the  musicians.  >Some  of  the  pamphlt-U 
had  ouriotts  titles ;  for  axample. '  La  doehe  felee,  ou 
le  bruit  faict  par  nn  inunicieu  i[in  ne  venlt  <  trf 
maistre  de  dance  parce  qu'il  ne  sait  sur  (jn^l 
pied  se  tenir/  aiMl  *  IK«cours  poor  prouver  que  la 
danae  dans  sa  plus  noble  partie  n*a  pas  besoin  ik  s 
instramene  de  musique,  et  qu'elle  est  en  toute  in- 
d jpendante  dv  violm.*  [SeeFfeu.]  [H.C.a] 

FERBETTI,  GiovAyNi.  bom  at  Venice  about 

1540,  composed  five  bookn  ttf  'r'auzoni*  in  5 
part«  (Venice  1567-91),  3  hooka  in  6  parts 
(Venice  1576-86),  and  another  of  5-part  madri- 
gals (Venice  1588),  all  excelb»nt  examples  of  thoir 
kind.  A  madrigal  of  his,  '  Hiat'  avertiti,'  for  5 
vdoMp  it  iadndad  in  Wabb'a  madrigala.  [M.Ca} 

FBBBI,  BaldassaU;  one  of  the  most  eztfa- 
ordinary  singers  who  ever  livi'd.  was  I)om  at 
Perugia,  Doc.  9,  1610.  lie  own  I  to  au  accident 
111  hit  boyhood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a  Bopranist.  At  tho  n^'o  of  i  i  lie  ent<  n  <l  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Qrvieto  as  a  chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  x6a5,  when  Prince 
Vladi.slas  of  I'oland,  t';f  n  on  a  viriit  at  Pome, 
carried  him  off  U)  lua  lather's  Court.  In  1OO5 
he  wafi  transferred  tO  Ferdinand  III,  Emperor 
of  (iennany,  whoso  snccefssor,  Leopold  I,  loadeil 
him  with  riches  and  honour4S,  This  prince  had 
a  portrait  of  Ferri,  crowned  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bod-chamber,  and  inscribed,  'Baldassaro 
Perugino,  Re  dei  Musici.'  At  the  age  of  65  he 
faeeivad  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  passport,  the  terms  of  whirh  indicated 
sufficiently  tho  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and  died  at 
Perugia,  Sept.  8, 16S0. 

Fern  was  made  a  Knight  of  S.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1643 ;  and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared ;  hundreds  of 
sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  he  was 
covered  with  roaea  in  liia  carriage  after  simply 
sin^nag  a  cantata,  and  at  Florence  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons  went  three  miles  out  of 
the  town,  to  eaooci  liim  into  it.  (Ginguene.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
have  sung  here  the  part  of  *  Zephyr' :  but  this 
must  be  a  fable,  as  Italian  opera  did  not  begin 
here  tfl]  1692, — 12  years  alter  his  death.  It 
is  triie  that  in  M,  Locke's  'Psyche'  (1671)  there 
is  a  character  called  'Zephyr' ;  but  he  has  only 
foar  lima  to  speak,  and  none  to  sing.  FeiTi 


had,  nevertheless,  made  one  joomey  (befor« 

1654)  to  S\\ei!i-n,  to  gratify  Qncen  Christica  ri 
wish  to  hear  him.  Ciingutia^  says  that  bu 
por^tt  was  engraved  with  the  iiiai!ii|rtioik*Qm 

f  .'iit  niirabilia  multii' ;  but  buch  a  portrait 
far  a^  the  present  writer  knows)  haa  never  \<^~>-ii 
seen.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
his  head  crowned  with  liays,  and  on  the  -itinr 
the  device  of  a  swan  dying  by  the  banks  ^'i 
Meander.  Ferri  was  tall  and  band.-^nue.  wiih 
refined  manners  ;  and  he  expressed  hini<*-lf  wi  Ji 
diiitiaction.  He  died  very  rich,  leaving  600,030 
crowns  for  a  pious  foundation. 

ITis  voice,  a  b'  antifnl  soprano,  had  an  in- 
d&>icribablc  limpidity,  combined  wiih  thus  greatest 
agility  and  facility,  a  perfect  intonation,  x 
br-dliant  hhake,  and  inexhaustible  loiis,ah  -f 
lireath.  Although  he  i>t*eius  to  have  »ur;>a:v-d 
all  the  evirati  in  brillianoe  and  endQraxi*r«.  he 
was  qiiite  a?'  remarkable  for  pathos  as  for  th**?* 
qualitie.s.  \  \ nmtt-mpi,  jUistoria  Mmwa.)  {_J.M.| 

FEKTt,  P.vi'iLLON  DK  LA,  became  in  1 777,  by 
purchase,  'Intendant  des  Menus-pUi^i^s'  to 
Louis  XVI,  and  as  such  had  the  direction 
the  '  Ecole  Royale  de  chant '  founded  by  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  opera  after  the 
municipality  had  g^ivcn  up  the  admini.strati-ni 
of  it.  In  i~<jo  he  published  a  reply  to  a  paia- 
phlet  by  the  arti.sts  of  the  ojHrra — '  iVIt-mo  re 
jut<tificatif  des  sujets  de  I'Aeali'niie  rtn'ale  <h 
musique' — in  which  they  demaudtxl  a  refurm  of 
«he  niintinistration.  His  aonoooiq^ed  the  same 
post  after  the  Restorat;  >n  £M.C.C.] 

FKSCA,  Frikdrich  Krnst,  compter,  br»m 
at  Magdebui^,  Feb.  15,  ij^^.  Ui»  taLhvr  vva? 
an  amateur,  and  his  mother  a  singer,  pupil  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  g«?od  Tiir^ic  in  hi< 
youth,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  play  di©  viuliii 
had  taste  enough  to  clioose  the  quartets  and 
qu!nt*-ts  of  Haydn  and  ^Tozart  in  preference  10 
Pleyel';}  muisic,  fur  which  there  was  then  s 
^x^rtect  rage  in  Germany.  Having  camplabsd 
hi.s  elementary  studies,  he  went  through  a  counw 
of  counterpoiut  with  Pitterlin,  conductor  of  tiis 
Magdeburg  theatm.  On  Pitterlin's  death  in 
1804  he  became  a  pupil  of  Aut;u3t  Elierhanit 
Muller  at  Leipsic.  Here  he  played  a  \'iolin  con- 
earto  of  his  own  with  brilliant  succetiii.  In  1806 
ho  accepted  a  place  in  the  Duke  of  Oldenbuiir'i 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  tivHo 
violinist  under  Bdchardt  at  Cassel,  where  he 
passed  six  happy  years  and  composed  hi.^  tirtt 
seven  quartets  and  first  two  symphonies,  in- 
teresting works,  especially  when  he  himself  played 
the  first  violin.  In  181 4,  after  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  solo  violin,  and  in  tlie 
following  year  ooncert-meister,  to  the  Duke  oi 
Baden  at  Carlsruhe.  During  the  next  elevea 
years  he  wrote  3  operas, ' Cantemir'  and  'Leila,' 
overtures,  quarteta,  quintets,  chorales,  psalms 
and  other  sacred  music.  He  died  at  Carlsruhe 
May  24,  1836,  of  consumption,  after  many  ysan* 
suffering,  which  however  h.ad  not  impain>d  hii 
powers,  as  his  last  works  contain  some  <^  his 
beat  writing.   His  'De  profundis,'  arranged  ia 
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4  parts  bj  Strauss,  was  sung  »t  his  funeral. 
FeMB  was  thoiiglitrid,  a«nieflfc»  and  warmhearted, 

\^itb  r(Cca>n'onal  traits  of  humoiir  in  strikiii;;  oon- 
trmst  to  Lis  keen  sensibili^  and  lofty  enthusiasm 
for  art.  He  appreciated  aoocaai,  but  (rtead&stly 
declined  to  aacrifioo  his  own  peroeptioiiH  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  for  popul^udty.  FtsAca's  rank 
aa  »  oompoMT  has  been  mnek  dispated.  Tliere 
is  a  want  of  depth  in  his  ideas,  but  hig  iiilIo- 
dies  are  taking  and  bis  combinations  eifective. 
Hia  quartets  and  quintata^  withont  possessing 
the  qualitien  of  the  great  mastere,  have  n  n  n  . 
and  el^ancti  jKicuiisu-  to  himself,  and  aro  uiai- 
Qantily  attractive.  His  symphoniea  are  feebly 
instrument cl,  bnt  his  sacreil  works  are  of  r^al 
merit.  In  richness  of  m<.>duktion  he  approaches 
Spohr.  A  eomplete  edition  of  his  quartets  and 
nnintcts  (20  and  5  in  ntimbtr)  has  been  published 
in  Pxuiii(IUmbault).  HLison,  Alkxander  Ebhrt, 
1  H^m  at  CarUndMliby  a  3, 1 820,  died  at  Brunswick 
Feb.  2  2,  1^49,  was  a  pupil  of  Rungenlip  r-  n,  Wil- 
helm  Bach,  antl  TaubtTt,  andcompofterot  trios  for 
piannfart^  v:  lu.  and  cello,  and  other  ehambar^ 
mtisir  popular  in  tl«i  'r  d  ty.  His  best  opera  was 
•  Lb  Troubadour '  (liruua wick,  1 854).  [M,  C.  C] 

FE8TA,  CoBTAirflo,  one  of  the  earifett  00m- 

pc^crs  of  tlif  Roman  school,  w.'w  horn  somewhere 
towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
eleeted  amember  of  thePontUlcaldidrin  1517, 
and  (lied  April  10.  i;4  =  .  IT'  ovt  titually  hcraine 
Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  bis  nomination  was 
■o  &r  in^nlar  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a  similar  j><>.-.iti<>n  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  His  genius  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
Dr.  Barney,  who  had  been  at  Hie  tmnUe  of 
bt-orinLf  a  great  numl>er  of  h'm  ^Tadr'f^alH,  was 
astonished  at  the  rhythm,  grace,  and  facility  of 
them.  The  Doctor  calls  one  of  Pwta's  SCotettl, 
'  Qiiain  pulchra  es,  aniina  ni«  a/  a  model  of 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  pure  harmony,  and 
Mjs  that  'the  subjects  of  nnitation  in  it  an  as 
modem,  and  that  the  parts  sing  aa  wrll,  aw  if 
it  were  a  production  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 
F60l*,  aeeordfng  to  Bafnf,  ftll  in  his  motets 
into  a  fashion  too  prevalent  in  liis  day,  of  setting 
distinct  words  to  each  voice.  The  Abb^  ('  Life 
«f  FaJeatrina,*  toI.  i  pp.  95-103)  explahw  in 
;jT<  at  detail  the  hnj^hs  to  which  thi^  absurd 
sknd  undignified  atfcctation  was  carried,  and 
<)tiot«  wini  obriooa  and  wall-merited  approval 
a  relMiko  administered  by  the  Cardinal  (  ai-ranlca, 
in  the  pontificate  of  JNiooolo  V,  to  some  singer 
who  had  asked  Um  to  admire  the  eaprioa  *  Mi 
pare,'  said  the  Canlinnl.  '  <]'.  udir  una  rnandra 
di  porcelli,  che  grugniiscono  a  tutta  forza  senza 
profferire  porb  tm  atioiio  artioolato,  non  che  una 
parola.* 

The jprindpal  re^rtories  for  Festa's  music  are 
die  oolweltfona  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 

("ardano  and  of  Sootto  at  Yomcv  in  the  middle 
of  the  J  6th  century,  and  for  which  the  curious 
enquirer  most  be  referred  to  the  Bibliographle 
of  Eitner.  The  archive^  of  the  Pontifical  chapel 
are  rich  in  his  MSS.,  and  a  celebrated  Te  Deum 
of  bis  is  still  sung  by  the  Pontifical  choir  at  the 
aleelktt  of  »  new  Po|w.  BnnMy,  in  hia  Histeiy 
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(iii.  345,  6)  prints  a  motet  and  a  madrigal  of 
Festa** :  and  a  Te  Benm  and  motet  are  given 
in  Bock'8  ollection  (vi.  31,  40).  IIU  madrigal 
'Down  in  a  Howry  vale'  ('Quando  ritruvo  la 
mia  paataMlla')  enjoys  the  ^atlnctbn  of  being 
the  most  popiUar  fuaoa  of  tii^  dewription  in 
England.  tE.H.P.] 

FESTIKG,  Michael  Cbbistian,  an  eminent 
perfonnar  on,  and  composer  lor  the  violin,  waa 
the  son  of  a  flautist  of  the  sarr.*^  nriTHPS,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  iviny  a  Theatru 
in  the  Haymarket  about  1727.  Festing  waa  at 
firat  a  pupil  of  Kichanl  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
(leminiani.  He  lint  appeared  in  public  about 
1 734.  Ho  became  a  memoer  of  the  king's  private 
band  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur  uAsociation 
which  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in 
the  StrMid,  under  the  name  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  On  the  opening  of  Banelagh  Gardens 
in  174a  he  was  ap|>ointed  dinefcor  of  the  mnsio 
as  well  as  leader  of  the  band. 

Fasting  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  Coffee-house  in  the 
Haymscrliet  in  company  with  Weidemann.  the 
flautiit,  and  Vincent,  the  oboist,  they  observed 
two  very  intelligent  looking  boy*  driving  nuleb 
assea.  On  inquiry  they  finmd  them  to  be  tho 
orphans  of  KyU-h,  an  eminent  but  imprudent 
German  oboist,  who  had  settled  in  Loudon  and 
then  noently  died,  literally  in  the  ttneta,  ham 
sheer  want.  Sh  l  ed  by  Uiis  discovery  Fc^tint,' 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  other  eminent  mnrioians,  and  Hhe  imnH  was 
the  e«tablishnu-nt  of  tlu-  Socitty  of  Mu-iciauH 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  decayed 
mniicians  and  thdr  fianiliea.  Fcating  for  many 
years  jK-rfoniicd  gratuitously  the  dutu  H  of  secre- 
tary to  this  institution.  He  died  July  34,  173a. 
In  September  of  that  year  hfa  goods,  boolu,  and 
inHtruments  were  sold  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square.  He  left  an  only  liuu, 
the  Bey.  Miehael  Festing,  reetor  of  Wyke  Regis, 
Dorset,  who  married  the  only  child  of  his  fathers 
friend.  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  sprang 
many  deaeendants  to  perpetnate  the  name  ^ 
Fcstint,'.  and  not  many  years  since  an  Ilcrtford- 
Bhire  innkeeper,  bearing  the  names  of  Maurice 
Greene  Feamig,  waa  living.  Featiii^*!  oompod- 
tion-s  consist  of  several  sets  of  golo*  for  the  violin  ; 
sonatas,  concertos  and  symphonies  for  stringed 
and  other  instrmnente ;  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Halinkkuk,  paraphrased;  Addison's  Ode  for 
8t. Cecilia's  day  ;  Milton's  Song  on  May  morning; 
an  Ode  on  the  retom  irftha  DulCe  of  Cumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1745;  an  Ofle  'For  the<»  how 
I  do  mourn';  and  many  cantatas  and  songs  for 
lUmel^h.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  ■  aa  n 
performer  on  the  violin  Festing  waa  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  but  m  a  couipoi>«r,  particularly 
of  solos  for  that  instrument,  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  he  perfectly  understood,  he  had . 
but  few  equals.'  Festing  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  John,  an  oboist  and  teaoher  of  the  flute^ 
whose  anooMi  in  hi*  uroliwioii  waa  aaali  thai  ha 
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died  in  1779  worth  £8,000,  acquired  chiefly  by 
teaching.  [W.H.H.] 
FESTIVALS.  The  earliest  musical  festivals 
of  which  any  trustworthy  record  oxisU  were  hel«i 
in  Italy.  At  an  interview  between  Francis  I, 
Kinr;  of  France,  and  Poj>»>  T<eo  X  at  Bologna  in 
1 515,  the  mubiciuuii  aiLachcJ  to  their  respectivo 
courts  combined  wd  gvre  a  perfoniiaiioe»  oitt  no 
detoib  of  the  programme  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7  th  century  there  waa 
ft  tlMnk^giviag  festival  at  St.  Peter'i  aft  Bome  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Plague,  when  a  mase  by 
Benevoli  for  six  choire  was  sung  by  more  than 
300  voices  with  organ  accompaniment,  the  sixth 
choir  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  cupola. 
In  France  the  first  festival  recorded  is  that 
which  took  place  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIY,  when 
Lulli's  '  Te  Deum '  (written  to  celebrate  a  similar 
hftppy  event  in  lli.s  Majesty's  own  life  in  1686) 
was  performed  by  300  musicians.  In  Bohemia 
the  earliest  feetivad  was  held  at  Prague  iu  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  tite  Einjieror  Ch&rles  VI  as 
King  of  Boh«iiii%  wh«n  an  oper»  bjr  Fuz  was  ^ 
perfomed  in  the  open  air  by  a  betid  of  300  and 
a  chorus  of  100  voices — a  somewhat  singular 
proportiftt  of  orchestral  to  vocal  reeouroes-— and 
of  this  an  aoooant  is  given  hy  Buiney  in  his 
German  Tour,  \o\.  ii.  p.  1 78.  French  muaiLians 
united  at  Pads  iu  1767  in  a  solenm  service  at 
the  foneral  of  Bameau ;  and  at  Ni^lee  in  1 774, 
ftt  the  liiirialof  Jomelli,  tbr  .  r  \  ice  was  rmdered 
by  300  musioiaus.  In  Austria  the  earliest 
feetivab  were  given  by  the  Mnsioal  Institution 
at  Vitnuik  (|Tiinkun.stler  -  S(K-i('tiit'\,  wliosi- 
members,  to  the  number  of  400,  oratorios  were 
perfiwmed  twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
for  cliaritable  purjui^t-.s,  Ije'^inniiii,'  whh  177^.' 
In  the  same  city  there  was  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Aydn  in  1808,  at  wliidi  the  *  Creation*  was 
pcrforme<l,  and  at  which  the  composer  bado 
forewell  to  the  world.  More  important^  and  in 
its  dimensions  ap]>roaching  more  nearly  to  the 
iiiodern  fostival,  was  a  performance  given  at 
Vienna  in  181 1,  also  in  Mavdn's  honour,  when  the 
Bvmbera  are  asid  to  have  tieen  upwards  of  700. 

The  greatest  of  the  German  fe.«tival«,  the 
Lower  Rhenish,  had  ita  origin  in  a  *  Thuringian 
Musical  Festival,'  held  at  Erfurt  in  181 1,  under 
tlif  direction  of  BischofT,  tlu-  ori,'auiyt  of  Gran- 
kenhausen,  whose  example  was  imitated  in  1817 
when  Johann  8chonisteia«  the  musical  direotor 
at  EllHirfi^lil,  {^ave  a  performance  at  that  town 
in  which  the  musiciaiui  of  Diisstrldorf  abo  took 
part.  At  first  the  Lower  Rhenish  feutivals  were 
h('-ld  alternately  at  F>n)erfi.ld  and  r)ii».s<;ldi.rf, 
but  in  1821  Cologne  joined  iu  the  scheme,  and 
the  Mnsikfest  took  place  there.  In  1825  the 
fi  sti\  al  was  h<.M  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and,  with 
tlie  exception  of  1827— the  year  of  Beethoven's 
death — when  Elberfeld  once  more  took  its  tdaoe, 
it  has!  iK-en  held  at  Tlu-seldnrf,  Aix,  or  CkUQgM* 
I£D£liUH  K I N I  .scut  M  f  SIK  i  liis  1 K .  ] 

In  England  the  earliest  festivals  were  those 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  aid  of  the  Sons  of 
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the  Clergy  Corporation,  at  which,  since  the  yter 
I  709,  a  full  band  and  choir  has  annually  asi>i<e<l 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  for  many  yean 
undertaking'  to  supply  the  orchestra.  The  seotmd 
English  festival  established  was  that  of  'The 
Tliree  Choiia'— Oloaccater,  Wwcestcr,  and  Hov- 
ford — which  after  having  been  hdd  previooaly 
for  some  years  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  lav 
clerks  and  choristers,  was  in  1724  uHliaed  as 
a  means  of  securing  an  annual  eolleetien  far 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clerg^y  of  the 
three  dioceees.  {See  TBftSK  Cboibs  VmtVfAiA.] 
In  1 739  a  festival,  to  whi<di  Bjuidel  Imt  hk  aid. 
was  established  in  connection  w:t!i  the  •  Funil  for 
the  Support  of  Decayed  Musicians,*  and  tlui 
instittttitm  vrss  in  1790  incoqx>ratei9  as  'The 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,'  wluch  still  follows 
the  ancient  custom  by  giving  aa  annual  per- 
fonnanioe  of  tiie  'Messiah*  in  aid  of  ita  fdnds. 

In  1749  nandL'l  c^iU'liK'ted  a  fo.xtival  at  the 
FoundlW  liuspital  in  aid  of  that  chanty,  aad 
directed  tt  annually  ontQ  his  death.  [SeeFoOHi)' 
LING  H<>KriTAl.."]  Fe.stivrd.s  were  subeequentlj 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1749  on  the  oocaaion  oi 
the  GhaiM9e]lor*s  instanatian ;  at  Leeds  in 
fur  the  Let'ds  Infirnt:wy  then  recently  o{)ened ; 
at  Binningham  in  1768  [see  Bibmueghaji]  ;  at 
Beverly  in  1769 — at  the  opening  of  Saetaitr'i 
or^an  in  tho  Minster;  at  Norwich  in  1770  'n^ 
I^OBWICU] ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  x  784  [s«e 
liAMDKL  CoiniXMOiLanoir') :  at  Oxfiitd  in  1785; 
at  Manchester  in  17S;;  ;  .it  Sheffield  in  tj^C';  »t 
Derby,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury — ^in  celebratioa 
of  the  opening  of  Green's  organ — in  t^6H ;  at 
TTidl  in  17S9  in  aid  of  the  Infirmary  ;  at  Liver- 
pool in  1790;  at  York  in  1791  ^held  annually 
till  l9oi  and  revived  l8»3)  [see  Yoitsl :  at 
St.  Margaret'fi.  We^tminFter,  in  1792 — the  firs! 
annual  performance  of  the  'M^siah'  in  aid  t>( 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  sad  at  Edinhvish  ia 
if  15.  Many  of  these  festivals  wore  continued  in 
subsequent  years,  and  some  are  stiU  held.  Tbe 
Sons  of  the  Clei^  Festival,  the  Three  Choits 
Fr-.stival.  the  Rirmingham  and  Norwich  Festirolit 
are  now  held  triennially,  and  at  Leeds,  Livcrpoul. 
and  liristol,  ftstivals  of  a  similar  character  are 
also  held  every  third  year.  So  are  tlie  Ilan^itl 
Festivals  of  the  Sacred  Uarmuuic  Society  at  th.^ 
Crystal  Palace,  which  after  a  prelioinary  trill 
in  1857  began  their  triennial  exist'^nce  in  t^^f; 
[Handel  Festival.]  The  Edinburgh  Urche»ua- 
Festivals  are  now  held  annually  under  th« 
direction  of  the  Reid  Professor  of  Music,  i 
fci^tivals  uf  importance  hukve  been  established  a( 
(ila.>-L,'ovv  and  JJundee. 

l'\.»tival.s  of  Parochial  Cljoirs,  which  are  now 
held  auimally  in  the  majority  of  the  cathedrals 
and  at  other  Im^e  chiucbes,  were  first  orgcniMd 
about  the  year  1850,  the  Cheadle  Af«ooi.'*tinn  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  being  one  of  the  csariieFt. 
The  first  festival  of  this  nature  on  a  large  seals 
was  held  in  Durham  Catheiln-U  in  1863.  Next 
in  order  in  the  OAthedral  or  diocesan  feeti\ jus 
came  Ely,  Peterborough,  Balisbury,  and  Ncowick, 
and  at  York  in  1861  there  was  a  ft-slival  in  thr 
Minster  with  3700  trained  singen.  SiiuuAt 
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■ervices  are  now  held  anntuilly  in  St.  Pnul  K 
Cathedi-al,  aud  the  system  htm  been  adopteil  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  intho  United  States.  [S<  e 
Charity  CniLirRirx.]  L^-  -^I  ] 

F^TIS,  FBAK901S  Joseph,  born  MArch  25, 
1 7S4,  at  Mofif,  dud  Mvreh  35,  1871,  at  Bnnsdb. 
the  most  learned,  l.alHirioiis,  ami  prolific  mu.siciil 
litterateur  of  hiji  time.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
oigvnUit  at  M«iui,  and  early  kamod  to  play  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  studi'-a 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Boieldieu  and 
Pradhar  woe  Ida  maaten  for  fha  {dano^  bnt  be 
only  BUccec-rl*  <1  in  gainini,'  the  harmony  prize  in 
1 803,  and  the  second  '  second  prix '  for  com- 
podition  in  iHoj,  acarody  a«  maeh  aa  mifflil  Imw 
hcen  etpccted  from  one  who  dtli^flited  to  style 
himself  the  pu|>il  of  Beethoven.  He  married 
in  1806,  and  m  1811  pecuniary  diffieulties, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  wife's  fort-nii  ,  coin- 
pelied  him  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  as  organist  and 
j  rofcfiRor  of  music  at  Douai  in  Dei.-.  1S13.  In 
1621  hf  HiiccL't'ileil  Kler  a^i  prof«j&sor  of  counter- 
potnt  and  fugue  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and 
became  librarian  of  that  institution  in  1837.  In 
March  18,^3  he  wa.s  appoiuUsd  director  of  the 
Bru^-els  Con^i^'rvatoire  and  maitre  da  diapelle 
to  tho  King  (if  the  BelLnnrT;  t  v.  M  important  posts, 
which,  Ixrsidea  ensuring  him  many  j,Tatifying 
diatnictions,  obliged  him  to  take  jiart  in  the 
labount  of  the  Belgian  Acad<>mie  JJoyale,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  interesting  memoirH. 

F^tia  must  be  conndered  aeftantely  in  his 
Tarious  capacities  of  comjwser,  author  of  theo< 
retical  works,  historian,  and  critic.  As  a 
ootnposer  he  wrote  much  pianoforte  mane  Ibr 
2  and  4  hands,  cliambtr-muwic,  duos,  a 
(|uart«t,  quintets,  and  a  set»t-t't,  overtun-H  and 
•ymphonieM  for  orcdiestra,  open^  an<l  .marred 
music.  His  operas  'L'Amant  et  le  Man* 
(1820),  'Marie  Stuart  en  Ecosse*  (182^),  'La 
VieiUe*  (1826),  and  'Le  Manneqain  de  Ber- 
l<^ame'  (1832)  were  protluoed  at  the  'Opera 
Comique'  with  some  success,  though  they  now 
seem  feeble  and  antiquated.  Among  his  sacred 
compotdtions  we  will  only  specify  his  'Messes 
faciles  pour  I'orgue,'  and  his '  Messe  de  Requiem ' 
composed  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  (1850).  The  greater  part  of  his 
church  mono  is  unpublished.  Fdtis*s  fame 
however  rests  not  upon  his  compositions,  but 
upon  his  writings  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
Hteratnre  ofmnnc.  His  'Methode  d^ment&ire 
.  .  ,  .  ilTiarmonie  et  d'accompagnement '  (1814, 
36,  41),  which  has  been  translated  into  Knglish 
(Codu  ft  Oo.)  and  Italian;  his  'Solf  -,'e^  pro- 
gressifs';  'Manuel  des  principes  de  musique'; 
'  Traits  ^Umentaire  de  mnsiqae'  (Broasels  1831- 
32) ;  '  TVait^  du  chant  en  diceor* — trsiishited  by 
Helmore  (Novello)  ;  'Manuel  des  jounes  com- 
positeurs'; 'M^thode  des  m^thodes  de  piano'; 
and  'IMlliode  fl^mentidre  de  Plain  Chanty*  have 
been  of  groat  service  to  teachers,  though  some  of 
them  bear  traces  of  having  been  written  in  haste 
Ibr  the  publishers.  Far  aboTe  these  must  be 
ftaked  bis  "tnSM  de  raaoompagnsBPent  de  U 


prirtttion'  (iR2v'^  ;  his  'Trait^  cnmph-t  de  la 
thiorie  et  de  la  ppivtiquo  de  Tharmouie '  ^1844), 

I  which  has  passed  tltfOQgh  many  editlens  aiid 
heen  translated  into  several  langtiagcs;  and 
his  '  Traite  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fu<fue' 
(1824),  a  really  ch-ussical  work.    These  two  last 

I  Feti^  coiiflitU^red  hi«  best  origin.al  productions, 
and  looked  to  them  for  his  [>ennancnt  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes  l>eeause  he  believed  in  the  infallibilitv  of 
hiti  doutrincs.  Outside  hh  own  peculiar  system 
ofbaimonic  generation— the  'onmitonio' system, 
whose  main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions exist  by  which  any  given  sound  may  be 
resolved  into  any  key  and  any  ni<xle — he  saw 
nothing  but  error  and  oonfusn'on.  As  a  ht.-torian 
he  was  equally  systematic  aud  equally  impatient 
of  contradiction.  Nevwtheless,  in  hi^  '  J  Siographie 
uniyerselle  des  Musiciens,*  and  in  his  'Histoire 
gdn^rale  de  la  Musique'  errors  of  detail  ami 
mistakes  in  chronology  abound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  advances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  as  it  may  be  liowever  to  find  &ult  with 
these  two  standard  works,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first  edition  of  the 
•  Biographie '  (Paris  1835-44)  is  especially  de- 
fective, but  it  contains  a  remark  alile  introduc- 
tion founded  <m  the  writings  of  ForkeL  GerbeTf 
Kiesewetter,  HawldiM,  and  otiien.  rMa  in- 
tende<l  to  use  thiH  intnxhu  tion  iu<  material  for  a 
'  Philosophie  de  la  Musique,'  but  had  not  time 
to  aooompliBh  it.  The  seoond  edKtiflii  of  the 
'Biographie'  (Paris  i^6o~6^)  though  more  com- 
plete and  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessor, 
shouM  still  be  oansolted  with  disraetiott;  its 
dates  .are  still  often  WToiig,  and  there  are  mistakes, 
especially  in  the  articles  on  English  musioians, 
which  are  ahnost  ludicrous,  and  might  have  been 
avoided.  [Fur  Sii  [  pl.-nent  hco  Pol  o  in.]  F^tis 
unfortunately  allows  his  Judgment  to  be  biasMd 
by  pasrion  or  interask  It  ia  a  pity  that  in  hia 
'Histoire  g«^n'nilt  de  la  Mu.siipie'  (Pidot,  5 
vols.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
predeeeason,  sneb  aa  ViUoteau  and  Adrisn  de  la 
Fage,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  depreciatory  remark,  thus  forgetting  the 
paet*a  wwda : — 

'  Ah !  doit-on  h^riter  de  ceux  qu'on  assassine  t* 
In  spite  of  this  defect,  and  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  'Histoire  g^'n^rale  de 
la  Musique,'  although  a  fragment — fur  it  ceases 
at  the  i5th  century — exhibits  F^tis  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  wane  is  '  La  Musique  mise  It  1» 
portee  de  tout  le  monde'  (Paris  1830,  34,  47), 
which  has  been  translated  into  Ge^naI^  £^|(Ush, 
Spanish,  and  even  Rusefan.  'Hie  lauM  devation 
■  and  eleamesfl  appear  in  hln  innumerable  articles 
I  and  reviews,  which  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
'  Bi(^raphie,*  Hie  'Cnrioeii^  bistoriques  de  In 
Musique'  ( Paris  I S30),  the  '  E^quisse  de  I'histoire 
de  riiarmonie'  (Paris  1840,  now  very  scarce), 
and  other  worics  afavadf  named.  The  *ReTue 
musicale'  wlneh  he  >tarte<l  in  iS.:",  and  con- 
tinued till  is>t  w**  foundation  of  the  musical 
press  of  JVttnee^  tUa  abort  timmi  of  F^*i 
labooxa  will  snfBoe  to  dMw  the  immenae  aarvieei 
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be  rendered  to  musical  iuslniction  and  literature. 
"BmA  he  been  »  little  lesD  uue-sided,  and  a  little 
more  disinterested  »nd  fair,  he  woold  hftve  been 

A  uioil'.-l  critic  and  litterateur. 
hia         fuju,  Kdjuabd,  bom  ni  Boav^gnee 

in  Bel^iiiiji,  May  i6,  i^u,  at  nn  early  age 
aiisiiited  bis  father,  and  cditml  the  '  Revue 
musicale'  from  1833  to  35.  ile  ia  now  art 
critic  of  tlie  'Indr'pendanco  Bt.I;,'e,'  has  e<!ited 
the  5th  vul.  of  ■  IliaLoiro  j;«>neralede  1»  Mu^iquti/ 
and  hMB  publiiihed  'Lc^ende  de  Saint  Hubert' 
(BruMeU  1S47).  'Lrf?s  Sluhicien-n  IVi^rfs '  (Brus- 
sels 1848),  a  Uiseful  work,  aud  '  Catidugue 
imiboniic  '  1,1877)  of  his  lather's  valuable  library 
ptjri  ha-ed  l>v  the  Government  for  tho  '  Biblio- 
thut^uu  Ro}alt; '  of  which  K.  Fetia  is  librarian. 
He  U  eleo  professor  of  (eethetics  to  the  Brussels 
Acad^mie  det»  Beaux  Arts  and  member  of  the 
Acod^ie  Koyale  in  Brussels.  {ii.  C] 

eotnpoier  of  the  t6tii  oeo* 

tury,  whose  works  entitit?  liitn  to  a  position 
Msongst  his  oouteunporaries^cond  alone  to  that 
of  Jfleqnin  Depr^  We  hmve  only  »  few  Tagne 

conjectnrrs  n.s  to  the  actual  circnmst.mrrs  of 
lite.  Bumey  mentions  Orleans  as  liis  birthplace, 
and  later  historiaaa  h»TO«eoepted  his  statement. 
Indeed,  there  if  littl.  r«\ason  to  dispute  it,  unless 
the  existence  of  i'evin's  compositions  in  MS.  in 
the  cathedral  et  Toledo,  and  the  opinion  of 
Spanish  nuiKidana,  can  mal<e  him  a  Spaniard, 
ms  Gevaert  and  Eslava  would  have  him  to  be. 
Them  are  soine  books  of  masses  in  the  Vienna 
library  containing  three  by  'ATtthoTUus  FeviJi, 
pie  memorie.'  Ambroii,  in  his  History  of  Muitic 
(iii.  374)  aibovrs  that  the  date  of  these  boitks 
lies  between  1514  and  and  asmirnin^'  tliat 

Fevin  died  about  this  tiuie,  and  moreuver  (as 
Ghureen  leads  us  to  infer)  that  he  died  quite 
vo'ir>'„'.  pl.^^es  Ins  liirtTi  al>ont  l-\<)0.  We  may, 
at  any  rate,  accept  these  dates  .ix  a])|irox!iimtcly 
true,  and  at  once  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  Fevin  a  contemporary  of  .Tosquin.  Although 
he  ilieJ  a  few  years  Ujforu  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  bom  40  years  after  the  dateof  Joe- 
quin  8  birth.  II.kI  it  not  been  for  Ids  premature 
death,  might  nut  the  '  Felix  Jodoci  a-inulator,'  as 
Glarean  calk  him,  have  lived  on  to  work  by  the 
side  of  I^nIssus  and  shore  with  him  the  t,'iory  of 
a  brighter  period!  Surely  there  was  in  'that 
noble  youth,  whoM  modesty  waa  equal  to  his 
genius  (again  we  quote  Glarean),  every  element 
of  greatness,  except  perhai>s  physical  strength, 
nx^uisite  for  making  hlK  name  stand  with  those 
of  Clement  and  Gombert  in  the  gap  between 
Josquin  and  Lassus.  But  although  Fevin  can 
never  be  the  hero  of  any  chapter  in  musical 
history,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the 
compositions  of  his  time  become  once  more 
generally  known,  the  few  works  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  will  find  favour  as  soon  as  any, 
on  Booount  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  veils  his 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  simplicity 
of  effect  which  eeenia  to  oome  eo  naturally  to 
him,  and  no  well  agreee  with  the  penional 
character  for  whi.  h  Glarean  admired  him.  We 
give  the  £ollo wing  liatof  hie  warfca,  and  the  vatioue 


coUectionn  in  which  they  appear  :— (i)  3  matoes, 
'  Sancta  Trinitas,*  *  Henftetota,*  and  '  Ave  Mirii,' 
from  a  b. H>k  of  ;  maKses  (Petnicci,  F  issoiu^n-'je 
15' 5  V  The  only  kni>vvu  cupy  of  this  work,  with 
aU  the  parts,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Bunef 
ha^  l^ven  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  tit 
in  hla  History.  ( j)  3  masses,  'Ave  Marii,' 
'Mente  Tota,'  and  'De  Feria,'  in  'Liber  quin- 
decim  Mi.ssantm' i,.\r'lri  n  ^  \r*i.-':-y,  1?om.I5l6), 
a  copy  uf  which  is  ia  the  .Maz-uui  Library  s( 
Paris.  (3)  6  motets  from  the  int  Ix  -ok  of  tbe 
•  >!'itetti  della  corona*  (Petrucci,  Fo^souilir.ne 
1^14).  (4)  A  motet,  *  Descende  in  hurun 
meum,*  and  a  fugue,  'Que  es  ista,'  from  the 
'  Cautinned  selcctae  nltra  centum'  (Kne»st<.in, 
Au|,'<V>in-g  1540).  (5)  2  lamentatiuiis,  '  Mi^T^ut 
Juda'  and  '  Ilecordare  est,'  from  the  oollectiun  bt 
Le  Roy  and  Ballard,  Paris  1557.  (^^  Detached 
movements  from  masses  in  Etilava  H  '  Lira-^sao- 
Hispana.'  (7)  x  magniiicat  from  Attaignsnt't 
5  th  book  for  4  voices,  nnd  2  motets  from  his  luh 
book  (Paris  1 534).  (8)  i  piece  in  the  'Biciiiis 
Gallica,  etc.*  (Uhau.  Wittenberg  1545).  (Q^ 
3  masses,  '  0  quam  gloriBca  luce,*  *  Requion,' 
and  '  Mente  tota,'  in  the  '  Ambraser  MesMO*  at 
Vienna,  and  3  MS.  mot<jts  in  same  library.  (JO) 
A  man^  '  Salve  sanota  parens,'  the  only  00m 
wMflh  is  in  ^  Koyal  Library  1^  Monidi.  Tim 
is  a  soni^  of  Lis,  *  Je  le  fairray,'  in  the  Harleisn 
MS8.  5343 ;  and  fragmente  of  two  masses  ia 
Bumeys  mnsioal  extndi^  Add.  BiSS.  11,5^1-1 
—both  in  the  EriiNh  Mowum.  [J.R.&-B.] 

FIALA,  JoSETU,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1749 
at  Lobkowitz  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  hinmS 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a  perfect  pasnoo, 
but  b^nsr  a  »eri  was  compelled  to  menial  labour 
in  the  S^oas.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recaptmsi 
upon  which  his  mistress,  the  Countess  L-  ibkowi./, 
ordered  hie  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  that  hi 
might  be  ineapable  of  playing :  bat  aonie  of  ib* 
nobility  of  T'rague  inter,  t'ilt.-ii  for  him  with  the 
Emperor,  who  commanded  him  to  be  set  free- 
He  tint  entered  Prince  Wa]l«nlein*e  band,  ud 
in  1777  that  of  the  Elector  at  Munich.  Hewsi 
afterward*  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saltto& 
where  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintanoe  of  thi 
Mozarts.  In  I  7S5  he  w  as  suddenly  ditKhari,'.^ 
by  the  Archbiidiop,  witli  a  lo!*s  of  200  flaring 
which  Moaart  not  only  urged  him  to  onM  to 
Vienna,  but  offered  him  a  go*x\  enpu^cmeot 
After  a  reside  tree  of  some  yeazs  in  Kusaia  hs 
became  in  1 79  3  (  aiietlmeiBCer  to  Prinoe  VMi» 
berg  at  Donau8<-hin^an,  where  he  died  in  l8i<5- 
He  published  two  sets  of  qiiartete  (Fraokliart 
and  Vienna,  abont  1780-S6),  'Six  doos  pa* 
violon  et  violoncelle'  (Anyiiburg  1799),  and  tw« 
sets  of  trios  for  flute,  oboe,  and  bamooii  (BaUaboB 
1 806),  beaidee  MS.  ooocertoe  for  flute,  oboe,  sad 
cello.  TTe  played  several  other  inslrunicnts  wdl, 
especially  the  cello  aud  double  bass,  and  va* 
evidently  a  man  of  marie.  [M.  C.C^ 

FI^VSCO  (a  flask).    '  Faire  fiasco,'  •  tn  nuke 
a  fiasco,'  i.e.  a  oomplete  fiulure— a  phrsse 
somewhat  reoent  introdaetton.  The  term,  tboo^ 
Italian,  is  not  u»e<l  by  the  Italians  in  this  ^'ei»>«", 
but  first  hy  the  French  and  then  by  oursdT«s. 
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The  d»te  and  origin  of  the  cxpressinn  are  imknown 
to  Littr^ ;  but  it  is  teiuptiiig  tc*  believe  the  image 
to  Im  thai  of  a  flask  falling  and  braakii^;— or,  as 
our  own  tilanghasit,  'coming  to  utter  smash/  [G.] 

FIDDLE.  The  nhl  F.n-lish  word,  before  'viol' 
came  in,  and  still  the  moru  idiomatic  of  the  two. 
Both  are  p<is.Mlily  derived  from  the  same  root — 
rittJa,  a  calf,  from  the  springing  motion  of  dancers 
i  Oiez  and  Littr^ ;  and  compare  the  connection  of 
Geige  and  jig).  FiDDbnncK  is  fhe  violin-bow, 
M  in  the  Epigram  on  a  Bad  Fiddler : — 
Old  Orpheng  play'd  so  well  he  mov'd  OM  Nick, 
Whibt  thou  mov  at  nothing — but  thy  tiddlestiek. 

The  GoRiMiii  h*Ye  tlino  teniu  Ibr  the  iukru 
mul^Fitda,  Qiigt,  Wkd  VMvt.  [O.] 

HDELTO.  ODER  DIE  EHELICITE  LTEBE. 
Bt-etboTen's  single  opera  (op.  "]%)  \  the  word« 
•dapted  by  Joseph  Smnloithner  irom  Bouilly's 
'  L«*onf  r- ,  Mil  rAmour  conjui^-al.'  Tic  received 
the  text  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  oompooed 
tltt  opera  at  HetMidocf  in  iho  summer.  It  was 
produced  (i.)  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
00  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  iSo:,  in  3  acts;  tho 
Oferture  was  probably  that  kui>\vn  its  ■  l>.jouura 
No.  %*  CSierubtiii  was  in  the  house.  (2.)  It 
wa* plavfrl  A'_'ain  on  the  aistand  3iii<l,  aii'l  tlun 
withdrawn.  (Soe  p.  1850.)  The  libretto  was  | 
Ihen  reduced  by  Breuning  to  2  acts :  3  pieces  of  | 
music — said  to  nave  Ken  an  air  for  Piaocaro  with 
chorus ;  a  duet»  Leonore  and  Marzelliue ;  and  a 
toast,  ManeUino,  Jaquino,  and  BoooO'->wertt 
sacrifictf!,  and  the  overture  'Leonora  No.  3' 
(^tuposed.  It  was  pbyed  again  at  the  Imperial 
private  tiieatro  en  Saturday,  Maroh  99,  1806, 
Mtl  A[iril  10,  .Hid  aLHin  withdrawn.  (3.)  Early 
in  1814  ^  opein^  as  again  revised  by  Treitachko,  | 
vstsnlMnittod  to  Bee&ovon ;  be  at  onoo  set  to  I 
»  >rk,  and  it  was  produced  a  third  time,  in  2  j 
aLt«.  at  the  KiLmthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna,  on 
Way  23,  18 1 4,  as  Fidelio.  The  overture  was 
that  of  the  '  Ruins  of  Atlwns,'  but  on  the  26th 
the  overture  in  E,  known  as  the  '  Overture  to 
was  hrat  played.  It  was  Beethoven's 
«i«h  that  tiw  opora  shonld  be  called  Leonora, 
but  it  was  never  performed  under  that  name. 
U  )  It  was  produced  in  Paris,  at  the  Th^tre 
hytique.  traaalatad  by  Borbier  and  Carr^,  and 
in  3  »cts,  May  5,  i860.  In  London  by  Chelard's 
^^f^man  company  (Sclu-oder,  etc. )  at  the  King's 
Tkeatn,  May  18,  1832.  In  English  (Malibfan) 
at  C^Aent  Garden,  June  12.  35.  In  Italian 
(CruveUi  and  bims  iieeves,  Recitatives  ^fialfis) 
•t  R«r  Majesty's,  May  20, 1 85 1 .  ^ 5 . )  llie  ohirf 
•ditiouN  are — a  P.  F.  score  of  the  2nd  arrange* 
S)e&t(by  Moflcheles  under  B.'s  direction)  without 
Owtore  or  Finale,  1810;  with  them,  1815; 
both  entitled  'Leonore.*  A  ditto  of  the  3rd 
«rani,'cmeut.  entitled  '  FIdeh"<i,'  Aug.  1814.  A 
critical  edition  by  Otto  J  aim  of  the  complete 
work  as  'Laonora,'  in  P.  F.  score,  showing,'  the 
variations  and  cliang-es  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
I'^.M).  An  English  tranidation  by  Oliphant 
(Addison  &  HoUicr),  and  another  by  Soane, 
'ith  Preface  (iJoo.Hey').  Tlio  4  overturea  are 
given  in  the  Kojal  Edition  (Boosej).  [G.J 


FIELD,  Henkt,  called  'Keld  of  Bath,*  was 
bom  Dec.  6,  1797,  and  died  May  19,  1848. 
Pupil  of  Cooml  H  of  L^hippanham.  Beyond  these 
fact.s,  and  that  he  whm  a  careful  pianist  and 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  why  ha  should  require  to  be  db- 
tinguished  from  his  greater  namesake.  [G.] 

FIELD.  JoiTN,  known  as  'Rusinan  Field' 
di-^tinguiah  him  i'ruui  Henry  Field.  Bom  at 
Dublin  July  26*  178a,  died  Jan.  11,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a  modem  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  Liuzt,  the  name  of  J  ohu  Field  rccalU 
little  or  nothing  beyond  'Iteld's  Nocturnes,*— > 
not  tlie  seven  eoncrrto^,  so  mnr^i  arhuirL-d  in 
their  day,  nor  the  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  Clementi,  nor  the  pianofinte  quintet  with 
btringM,  nor  the  'Airs  varies,'  c»r  'Polonaise  en 
rondeau,'  or  similar  more  or  lew  sentimental 
inanitteiy— bnt  Flehl'a  Noetomes  pure  and  rimple. 
And  here  again,  not  the  entire  lot  of  twenty  little 
sentimental  effusions  bound  up  into  a  nocturnal 
sheaf,  but  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  little  lyrics 
— the  nocturnes  in  A,  Eb,  C  minor,  Ab,  and  Bb 
(nos  4,  7,  2,  3,  and  5,  in  Li^-zt's  edition),  the 
Very  cs^svucu  of  all  idylU  aud  eclogues,  'Poi^sies 
intimes '  of  rimple  charm  and  inimiUtble  grace, 
such  as  no  undue  j>opularity  can  render  stale, 
no  tthjuu  imitation  nauseous.  Both  as  a  player 
and  as  a  composer  Chopin,  and  with  him  all 
niodcrn  pianist?,  are  nukh  indebted  to  Field. 
The  form  of  Chopin's  weird  nocturnes,  the  kind 
of  emotion  embodied  therwn,  the  type  of  melody 
and  its  ^ruceful  emb<  lli8hnjent.-,  the  {)eculiar 
waviqg  accompaninient.s  in  widespread  chords, 
with  uteir  Tsguely  prolonged  sound  resting  on 
the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  we  owe  to  Field. 

Field's  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected fh>m  Clementi's  best  pupil,  was  distin* 
guished  by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  perfect  legato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  pobition  of  the  hands,  a  suave  and  sing- 
ing tone,  capalde  of  endless  modifications  aiul 
dedicate  gliades  of  expression.  He  is  re|)orted  Uy 
have  played  his  nocturnes  witii  an  inexham^tible 
variety  of  eniliellishnients,  and,  like  Chopin  after 
him,  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  snuiller  square 
and  u{ffight  pianofortes  to  graudB.  iSchuberth 
ft  Oo.'s  edition  of  his  Nocturnes  is  prefaced 
by  a  cliarming  essay  in  French  on  Field  and  his 
musical  way%  by  Franz  Losat,  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a  fanuly  of  n)U.-^iciiin.s.  He  wan 
the  son  of  a  violinist  engaged  at  a  theatre  in 
Dnbl^,  who  again  was  the  son  of  an  otganiat. 

His  grandfather  tau^dit  him  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano,  fie  told 
F^tis  that  both  his  fiither  and  grandikthor  foned 
himtopiMJtioe  ho  unmercifnUy,  that  he  attempted 
to  run  away  from  home  —  to  wliich,  however, 
abject  misery  soon  brought  hiiu  back.  The  elder 
Field,  who  was  8u1>8equently  engaged  as  violinist 
at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  the  Huymarket 
Theatre,  brought  young  John  tu  Loudon  and 
apprenticed  him  (for  a  premium  of  lOO  guineas) 
to  ('Ictn'Titi,  with  whom  he  became  a  -^nr*  of 
musical  Balenman  in  the  pianoforte  shop  ot  Ule* 
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mentf  and       «nd  from  whaa.  tip  to  Mt  3)iid 

year,  he  r<^  <  iv<-.l  l  i^jular  instniction  in  pianoforte 
pUyio^.  In  I  So  2  Clementi  took  Field  to  F»rut» 
when  hh  adnurabl*  randerinir  of  Bicli'i  and 

Hand'T.-H  fugiu-**  .isti-iiishol  uiUfiii-i.-inH  ;  thciioj  to 
Cionuaay,  and  thereAfter  to  iiuHsia.  Httrv  he 
WM  enoonntered  by  Spohr,  who  gire*  a  graphic 
account  of  hiin.  rk'iin-iiti  1<*  pt  liitu  to  liis  i<ltl 
trado  of  abowiog  ofi'  the  piauo«  in  the  ware- 
honift,  «ad  there  h«  wm  to  be  found,  a  pale 
melancholy  youtli,  awkwanl  and  shy.  speaking 
no  laoffoage  but  hia  own,  and  in  ctuthee  which 
he  baa  wt  oat^wn;  hat  who  bad  only  to 
hia  liamls  on  tho  k<-VH  for  all  >tnc)\  <lra\v- 
backs  to  be  at  ouce  fotjjotten  (,i3pohr,  ^iolbstbiu- 
gpaphie  i.  43). 

On  rionunti's  departure  in  1^04  Field  se  ttled 
at  iSt.  Petersburg  as  a  teacher,  where  his  lessons 
were  mudi  aoug^t  after  and  extmordiiiarily  well 
paid.    In  he  went  to  MorJoow,  and  pfave 

concerts  with  oven  greater  success  than  in  Peters* 
burg.  After  further  traTelling  in  RuJisia  he 
returned  to  London  and  play.  d  at  the  I'hilhar- 
nionic— a  concerto  of  his  own — Feb.  27,  1S32. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1833 
through  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  where 
at  Milan,  Veiiice  and  Naples,  his  playing  did 
not  pleaae  tho  aristocratic  mob^  and  his  concerts 
did  not  pay.  Habits  of  intempprant  i'  lia«l  ^rown 
upon  him ;  he  Huflfered  froui  tiiitula,  and  his 
situation  at  Nai  l*  a  became  worse  and  worae. 
He  lay  in  a  hospital  fi*r  ririi  Ttiontlw  in  tlie  rin'sl 
d''pl>iral>le  cumlitiun,  from  wiiicli  at  last  a  KubBiau 
family  named  P^manow  rescued  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  consent  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way  back  FieW  was 
heard  at  Vienna,  and  dicited  transports  of 
admiration  liy  the  cTqniMtc  |>laylui:  nf  his 
Nocturutts.  ikit  his  health  was  gone.  Hardly 
arrived  at  Moscow  he  auoeuubed,  and  was 
buriL-d  there  in  Jan.  1S37. 

Field's  printed  couipositions  for  th«  piano  arc 
as  follows  : — 7  Concertos  (No.  i.  Eb  ;  No.  a,  Ab ; 
No.  3,  Eb;^No.  4,  Eb  :  No.  5,  C,  •  L'incL-ndie 
par  forage';  No.  6,  C;  No.  7,  C  minor t;  2 
Divertiment),  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins, 
flute,  viola  and  bafw:  a  Qiiintot  and  a  Rondo  for 
piano  antl  Htrings ;  Varialiuns  on  a  Kusaian  air  for 
four  hands ;  a  g^and  Valse,  4  Sonatas,  3  of  which 
are  dedicated  to Clcmciiti ;  2  'Airs  en  Kondeau'; 
Fantasie  sur  le  motif  de  la  Poluuai.-<c>.  '  Ah,  quel 
dommage*;  Rondeau Ecossais ;  Polonaim;  en  forme 
de  Rondo ;  deux  airs  Anglais,  and  *  Vive  Henry 
rV*  vari^ ;  and  20  pieces  to  which  in  recent 
editions  the  name  of  Nocturnes  h  applied,  though 
it  properly  belongs  to  not  more  than  »  dozen  of 
them.  [E.D.] 

mSRBABRAS.    An  opem  in  7  aets  hj 

Schubert,  words  W  KiipeUviosr-r.  It  wa.«!  com 
missioned  by  Barbaja,  but  owing  to  his  failure 
was  ncTeiF  perfiumed,  nnd  mnains  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Mu:«ikfrtninde 
at  Vienna.  Act  i,  304  pages,  is  dated  at  be- 
ginning end  end  afth  and  31ft  May  (1833) ; 
Act  2,  3ibt  M.ay  and  5th  .Tune.  The  OTorture 
is  occasionally  played  at  concerts.  £0.} 


FIFE.  Tbennallervniletjortihedinpleftil^ 

potwessing  at  most  one  key.  It  is  made  in  several 
keys,  F,  Bb,  and  Eb.  It  is  seUom  used  in 
Orchestral  music,  and  only  for  the  prodoetien  of 
peculiar  etf>  ct^.  Fif.  s  are  combined  with  drums 
in  military  use.  They  play  simple  melodiM, 
without  besa,  of  ft  ntariced  charaeter  and  liiytbn. 
8uital<l('  to  mark  tho  time  of  marching.  [W.H.S' 

FIFTEENTH  is  a  stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  so 
organ  sounding  2  octaves,  or  15  notes,  above  the 
(){)en  diapason.  Thna  when  the  Fiiieenth  ani 
Ofjen  diapason  sto{KH  ore  drawn  out  at  the  satn^ 
time,  ana  the  tingcr  is  placed  on  the  key  of 
middle  C,  two  notes  are  Sounded— iniddte  C  and 
C  two  octaves  above  it. 

FIFTH.  A  Fifth  is  the  perfect  consonance, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  Hmitinf 

Sounds  of  whirh  is  2  t  3.  Tt  i*!  mllM  fiflh  V»e<"ati>e 
5  diatonic  not^  are  prwised  through  in  arriving 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  ether, 

whcUi-e  the  Crtcks  called  it  ?ia  irtfTt,  Diapente. 

The  interval  consists  of  3  whole  tones  and  a 
semitoaie.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FIGARO.    See  NozzE  di  Figabo. 

FIGURANTE.  A  ballet-dancer  wh.i  Uk*** 
an  independent  part  in  the  piece  ;  also,  in  France, 
a  subordinate  atatmtUr  in  ft  plftjf  who  ooenei  en 

but  has  nothinjr  to  sav 

FIGURE  is  any  sli  Tt  succession  of  notes, 
either  as  melody  or  a  grL>up  of  chords,  which  pro- 
diices  a  8in<,de,  complete,  and  distinct  impression. 
The  term  is  the  exact  countei^MUi  of  the  Otarman 
Motir,  which  is  thus  defined  in  BBisnnftnn*a  eon* 
tinuation  of  Mendel's  Lexicon  ; — '  Mutiv,  Go- 
danke,  in  der  hlosik,  das  kleinere  Glied  cinei 
soldhen,  nus  dem  dieser  ndi  cqgaolsbh  entwick* 
elt.'    It  ia  in  fact  tlie  shortest  complete  idea  in 
music  i  and  in  subdividing  musical  woila  into 
tiieir  oonatitnenk  portioas.  as  sepante  moiveneirts. 
so-clion.?,  periods,  phrases,  the  units  are  the  figurt-s 
and  any  subdivision  below  th^  will  leave  ooly 
expraerienless  atimle  note^  aa  nnmeaid^  as  the 
X  I  vara  to  letters  of  a  woril. 

Figures  play  a  most  important  part  in  instni- 
nunM  miuie,  in  whidi  it  is  neeeasaiy  tiiat  a 
strong  and  definite  impression  ehould  be  produced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convey  tbo 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  ineoherent  sue 
cession  of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  rnusic  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  assist 
the  nudience  to  ftllew  and  undentaad  what  tbsy 
hear,  and  on  the  <ither  the  quality  of  volceji  ia 
combination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  charsc- 
tsriaCie  feetarss  tomewhftt  inappropriate.  Bat 
without  strongly  marked  fiu'urey  the  very  rt  aj-m 
of  existence  of  instrumental  movmeuts  can 
hardly  be  perodved,  and  the  eoeeess  of  s  neve* 
ment  of  any  I'lii.  n>i-ins  mu.st  ultimately  dc{>enil 
to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment of  the  figures  which  are  eoDtahwd  in 

the  chief  subjects.  The  CorrnT.f  n  -  -cnre^sioa  that 
a  subject  is  very  'workable,'  merely  means  that 
it  oimtains  weU*marlced  figures ;  though  it  unit 

be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  s» 
luH  a  few  instances  in  which  masterly  treatoMnt 
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ham  invested  with  powerful  interest  a  figure 
which  «t  firat  dgfat  would  aeem  altogwUlMr  d»> 

ticient  in  chanit  tt  r. 

As  clear  an  loatance  as  could  bo  given  of  the 
breaking  up  of  ft  sabjeet  into  its  constituent 
R^'ureH  for  the  purpose  of  development,  tha 
treatment  of  the  iirst  subject  of  £eethuvuii  8 
Fustoral  Symphony,  whidi  he  breaks  up  into 
(ft)       ^  (  )  (<■) 

^^^^^^^^^^ 


three  figures  corresponding  to  the  first  thrco 
bar:*.  As  an  example  of  nit  tM«tMflnt  of  (a) 
imy  be  takon— 


Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figores,  and  both  were  content  at 
tiiiit.s  to  make  a  short  fissure  of  three  or  four 
twUiii  the  Uaaie  of  a  whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amplen  of  this  may  be  quoted  the  truly  famous 
rhythmic  fiu'nre  of  thi?  C  minor  Symphony  (d^, 
the  %ure  of  tho  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony 
ie),  and  the  figure  of  the  fizst  movement  of  the 
last  Sonata,  in  C  minor  (/).  As  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  be  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Tooofttft  in  D  m^Dor  (9%  hut  it  must  be  said 


may  oe  wc«i— 


Ac; 


{b)  ia  twice  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-six  times 
•QooenTdy  in  the  devetoimiettt  of  the  movement; 
and  (e)  i^eKe  ftt  the  close  as  follows  — 


Examples  of  this  kind  of  tventment  of  the 

fi^'ureH  contained  in  subjects  are  very  numcroti'? 
in  classical  instrumental  music,  in  variuuit  dv^jTueii 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity  ;  as  in  the  ist  move- 
ment of  Mozart's  f,  niiiioi-  S^miphony ;  in  the 
wme  movement  of  Bevtboven  s  8th  Symphony ; 
•nd  in  ft  huge  number  of  Bach's  fugues,  as  for 
inotance  Nos.  2,  7,  1(^1,  of  the  Wolilt^^mperirte 
Kiavier.  TLu  U^autiful  littlo  musical  poem,  the 
18th  fugue  of  that  series,  contains  as  happy  ft 
specimen  of  this  device  as  could  he  cited. 

In  music  of  an  id^ly  hii?h  ord«r,  everything 
should  be  reoognisable  as  havintj:  a  nK-anin^' ;  or, 
in  other  wnrfl--,  cvprv*  part  I'f  tlu;  inusii-  should 
W  c&|>ablc  of  Ixjiug  aiialy-^ed  into  fiL;ijrt  ?<,  so  that 
even  the  most  insiginficant  instrument  in  the 
"rchestra  nLotil'l  not  l>e  merely  making  soumi'* 
t«  fill  uj)  the  mass  of  the  hurraony.  but  sliould 
l»e  playiu;,'  Hoiaethtng  which  is  worth  jihiying  in 
itnelf.  It  h  of  course  impossible  for  any  l>uL  the 
highest  genius  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  proportion  as  music  i^>proache8  to  this  ideal, 
it  is  of  a  hii^h  onlor  as  a  work  of  art,  nnrf  in  the 
measure  in  wliich  it  recedes  firom  it,  it  ap[>n>achc-s 
mote  nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  isluvenly,  or 
fuUe  contrivances  which  Hp  nt  the  other  ex- 
trc'Hjt;,  and  are  not  works  of  art  at  all.  This 
w!U  be  very  well  recognisetl  by  a  oompflrison 
"f  S<  hulxrt  H  ineth«Ml  of  treating  tlic  accompani- 
ment uf  his  bouga  and  the  method  adopted  in  the 
Isige  proportion  of  tlie  thousands  of  'popular' 
"ongs  which  annually  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  For  even  when  the  figure  in  as 
Ample  as  in  'Wohin,'  'Mein.*  or  'Ave  Maria,' 
the  figure  is  there,  and  is  clearly  recognised,  and 
in  a**  different  fr«>m  mere  sound  or  stutting  to 
support  the  voice  as  *  Uiiag  oreatnre  ie  fi«n 
dcstl  and  inert  olfty. 


that  examples  in  his  works  are  almost  inuuiner- 
able,  and  will  meet  the  student  at  every  turn. 

A  very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  occasionally 
makes  of  figures,  is  to  use  one  as  the  bond  of 
connection  running  through  a  wliolo  movement 
by  constant  repetition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
the  Wohltemperirto  Klavicr,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Italian  Coneoto,  where  it  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  an  impassioned  recitative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  is  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  freely  modified,  in  such  a  way 
however  that  it  is  aJway:^  recognised  bm  l!ie 
same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sucoessivo  notes.  This 
manner  of  nunlifying  a  given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  treatment 
whicli  has  become  a  feature  in  modem  muaie : 
namely,  the  practice  of  transforming  figures  in 
onler  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thought,  or  to  establish  a  connection  between 
one  thought  and  another  by  bringing  out  the 
characteristics  they  possess  in  common.  As  a 
simple  specimen  of  this  kind  of  transfonufttioD, 
may  be  quote<l  a  passage  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  Brahma's  P.  F.  Quintet  in  F  minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  (A),  then  by 
transposition  as  at  (t).  Its  first  stage  of  trans- 
formation is  0) :  further  (A)  {J.)  (m)  are  pro- 
gressive moHificfttiflna  towatds  the  stage 

(*) 


I  udikh,  having  been  lepcfttod  twice  in  different 
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|>08itioiis,  appears  iiui»Uy  as  the  figure  immedi- 
ately ftttMbM  to  the  Cadence  in  Dp,  that— 


■  -x: 

- — -m 

• 

A  similar  very  fine  example — too  familiar  to 
need  quotation  here— ia  at  the  clow  of  Beethoven's 
Overtnre  to  Coriolaa. 

Tlio  ustt  which  Wagner  makes  of  strongly 
marked  figurai  is  very  important^  aa  he 
establiiliee  a  oonriatent  oonneetion  between  the 

charaf  t'irs  ami  situations  and  the  innsic  by  using 
apprpjuiate  figures  i^Leitmotive),  which  appear 
whenever  the  Ideas  or  duracten  to  whUlh  they 
belong  come  i>riiinlnenlly  forward. 

That  figures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
d^l^ree  hardly  roquiree  to  be  pouited  out ;  and  it 
will  also  ]>t!  ohviou.H  tliat  fi^'iiros  of  necompaninient 
do  not  require  to  be  so  marked  as  figures  which 
occ  u  I  > y  ]  rOMtioDS  of  i ndiTtdttal  importance.  With 
reyurd  to  ihv  latter  it  may  T>o  romarkt-d  tli;it 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
true  feeli&f  and  inspiration  are  more  absotntely 
indispensable,  sinee  iw  iimount  of  inrrrnuity  or 
perseverance  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  C-minor  $ym]>houy,  or  such 
Bnul-movini:,' figures  as  those  in  the  lieatli  march 
of  Siegfried  in  Wagner's  '  Ootterdammcrung.' 

As  the  oommon  notira  th*t  mutie  chiefly 
coTi  '--ts  of  pleasant  tttnes  grows  weak«  r,  the 
im|x)rtance  of  figures  becomes  proportionately 
greater.  A  sttooesaim  of  isolated  tones  is  always 
more  or  less  inconsorjueiit,  howovrr  deflly  tliey 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  group*  of  figures,  aneh  aa  real 
musiciariH  only  am  Invent,  nnd  the  gradual  hm 
folding  of  all  their  latent  pckssibilities,  continuouis 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  coiutrneted ;  such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  tlio  hearer's  fancy,  but 
arouse  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  mentally 
and  motally  to  a  higher  standard.  [C.H.H.P.  j 

FIGURED.  A  translation  of  Fujurnto,  an- 
other word  for  Florid.  Figured  Counterpoint 
is  where  several  notes  of  vwions  lengthu,  with 
Byuco|  nations  and  other  ornamental  devicea,  are 
set  a£»inst  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo ; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto  figurato,  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  lonjj  notes  of  the  church 
melodies  into  laiger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages.  The  figutitier  Chortu,  or  Figured 
chorale,  of  tlio  Gennan  school  was  a  similar 
treatment  of  thoir  chuich  tunes,  in  which  either 
the  melody  itsdf  or  its  aooompaniments  are 
broken  uj>  into  'figures'  or  groujjH  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numberless  ok- 
amplea  may  he  found  in  ^  worics  of  J.  S.  Baeh. 

FIG  UKED  BASS  is  a  spades  of  musical  shert- 

liand  by  which  tlie  harmony  only  of  a  piece  ia 
indicated.  It  cousiisUt  of  the  l>u^  notes  aluue, 
with  figures  to  represent  the  chords.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri,  Caceini, 
Viadaua,  auU  Monteverde,  about  l6oo,  in  tiio 
aooompaniments  of  tlieir  ItecitAtivo^  and  Songs, 
and  was  afterwards  for  Kome  time  iii  tnivei'iiai 
use  for  acuouipaaixueut ;  tiongs  such  am  the  col- 


lection of  the  Orj»heus  Britannicus,  and  antheuis 
such  as  fioyce's  collection,  and  great  work^  like 
Bach's  Passion  and  Handel's  Mcsj^iah.  ha\ing 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  uianuer.  The 
bass  line  oondsted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatevtt 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  whether  treble,  or 
tenor,  or  bass,  and  in  choral  works  it  often  leept 
about  promiscuoualy  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
very  hanuwing  to  a  piayw  unaosnstQined  to  ths 
pn^  esf},  as  for  example 

from  the  lastflhonMOf  the  Messiah. 

The  figure  repre«ente<l  tlie  diatonic  inten  aU 
counting  upwards,  w  ithout  rtferenct  to  the  nat^iri; 
of  the  diord  ;  thus  a  always  meant  the  next 
diatonic  note  above — D  above  C,  iu<  in  i  a  and 
4  the  next  note  but  two,  as  (b),  and  i>o  un  up  to 
the  9tii,  above  which  the  figures  of  the  lowar 
octave  were  repeated ;  and  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular octave  in  whkh  a  note  repreeented  by  a 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  progreiaioa 
of  the  parts,  was  graenJiy  left  to  tiiB  discrelion 
of  the  player. 

It  was  not  customanr  to  insert  all  the  figure*, 
as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  aa  too  fy^*'*" 
to  require  indicatitm,  such  as  the  oetsve  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  in 
combination  with  otika  intervals;  thos  »  7  bj 
itadf  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  thean  bsuf 
taken  without  V>eing  indicated,  as  (c) ;  and  a  9 
would  admit  of  a  fifth  and  a  third,  as  (cO  ;  and 
a  6  of  a  thfad,  but  not  of  a  fifth,  as  (e) ;  and  a  4 
of  a  fifth  and  an  octiive,  as  (/  ).  Wht^n  a  2  wsa 
written  alone  over  a  note  it  admitted  also  of  s 
fiixih  and  a  fourth,  as  (.9) ;  but  more  oommooly 
the  4  was  written  with  the  2,  and  the  sixth  only 
was  understood ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  whidi  notes  other  thaii  tlia  ooteTa  orfin 
oB  tbiid  H*  left  to  b*  vDdMrtood. 


When  notes  were  chromatically  altevsd  the 

accidental  was  added  by  the  side  of  the  figure 
representing  that  note  (7b),  or  for  aharpening  * 
note  »  line  was  drawn  tlmnigfa  the  figure  er  by 

side,  as  at  (/i),  and  as  it  v.  ,vs  n')t  tu^lomani-to 
write  the  3,  wl^  the  third  was*  to  im  chruumliaiih 
altered  theaoddental  was  placed  by  itself  with  the 
baas  note — thus  a  simple  J,  ^.  or  :m{)lie<l  a  J. 
b,  or  ti,  3rd.  When  tho  baas  moved  and  any  or  »u 
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of  the  notes  of  the  luurmouy  above  it  itood  Mtih, 
H  mm  oomiiKm  to  indicate  this  br  »  line  drawn 

from  thii  fi^nins  indicating  thu  u.>tes  which 
ramauied  statiuuaiy  to  the  place  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  note*  happened  to  be 
such  as  were  usually  left  to  Lt,-  uiiilcrftixHl  by 
the  player,  the  lines  were  drawn  over  the  bass 
firem  tlw  point  in  whlcAi  it  began  to  more  nndeir 
ihc  iiiiplic<l  dionl.  WlRiicver  the  bass  wan  t<i 
be  unaccompanied  by  harmony,  the  words  '  Tasto 
Solo*  WW  written. 

Tlic  fiirurt!S  were  nsnally  written  in  thtir 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
nig^t  be  reveniod  WMn  ilie  composer  required  a 
particular  disposition  ff  the  not«^s,  aud  hiuiilnr 
emesigencies  often  caused  the  a  or  the  5  or  the  3 
to  be  inserted  if  it  wae  indispoBwble  tbai  the 
notes  repreeented  by  thoM  figiuw  ahould  not  be 
missed  out.  [C  H  ll.P  ] 

FILLE  DU  REGIMENT,  LA.  Opera  in  2 
sets ;  words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges ;  music  by 

Donizetti.  Pn.  ?n  at  Opt'ra  comique  Feb. 
ii,  it$40.  Jn  J^qJuu,  ad  La  Figlia  di  Keggi- 
ineato,  at  Her  Maj^ty's  (Jenny  Lind)  May  37, 
1^  )7 :  and  as  The  Dan;::,'hter  of  the  BegUDBnt 

^Fiubalii  at  Surrey  Tlieatro  Dec.  ai,  47. 

FILTSCH,  Charlks,  bom  about  1830  at  Her- 
manastadt,  Siobenhiirgen,  Hungary.  He  appears 

to  have  ror(n'r«I  hin  f'ftrli<\«it  re;^ular  iaatrucUbn 
on  the  piuuu  from  Mittag  at  Vienna.  In  184  a 
he  1^  in  Paris,  ftndyinf  under  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  In  tlie  summer  of  43  he  came  U>  L  *ndou 
(at  the  same  time  with  Ernst,  Halle,  Sivori, 
I^eysQhoek,  and  Spohr),  and  appeared  twice  in 
pirblic,  once  on  Juno  14,  at  St,  Jtkmesn  Thi  aire, 
between  two  of  the  plays,  and  atfiun  on  July  4, 
It  ft  Mating  of  hid  own  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  On  the  latter  occasion,  besides  the 
Hcbeno  in  B  minor  and  othor  pieces  of  Chopin, 
hs  played  a  I'relude  and  Fagne  of  Bach's  and  a 
piece  in  A  from  the  'Tpmperaments'  of  Men- 
delsohn. In  tiie  last  of  thet»e  he  was  p«!culinrly 
Ittppy.  'Fireato  de  Mendelssohn.'  said  Spohr, 
the  m»,tnf-nt  ho  saw  Filtsch  si  at- d  at  tlm  piano 
St  Sir  G.  Smart's  a  few  nightti  after.  He  also 
played  at  Buckingham  Palace  beion  the  Queen 
snd  Priiico  Albert.  He  wa.-i  thr-ti  T  "^  y^ars  old, 
snd  his  playing  u  described  a^  imiAt  remarkable 
both  for  execution  and  expression — full  at  once 
of  vi.'onr  :uul  fet-ling,  poet  y  and  prusion.  (See 
Uie  Muaical  Exauiiiicr  for  Jtino  17  and  July  8, 
•843.)  Every  one  who  met  him  r  ■  n  ^  to  have 
loved  him.  He  was  'le  petit'  in  Paris,  and 
Mitde  Filtsch'  in  London.  Aecnnling  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz,  Chopin  saitl  that  he  played 
his  mu hie  better  than  lie  himself,  while  Li>7.L  <>u 
ooe  occaaiou  exclaimed  '  Quaud  cc  petit  voyugcra 
je  fennerai  boutique.'  (Ixnx,  '  Grosse  P.  F.  Vir- 
tooscn,'  p.  36  ;  •  BeethoVLii  et  ses  3  Styles,'  i. 
*a9-)  But  he  was  nut  lie-tined  to  fulfil  tlio 
promise  of  so  brilliant  a  childhood  —  tho  blade 
was  too  Vffn  for  tho  Bcalibaid  ;  and,  a^  Mt»H- 
oiieles  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
^ia  xtrcn^^'th ;  consumption  showed  IfeMl^  and  he 
^  at  Vani«a  en  May  11.  i^y  [G.] 


FINALE,  (i)  The  last  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, sonata,  oenoerto,  or  other  instrumental 
compasition.  (  ^)  Tlie  piece  of  music  with  which 
any  of  the  acts  of  an  ofeea  are  btovght  to  a 
doee. 

(i)  The  finales  of  the  first  great  master  of 
the  qnnpbouy,  Uaydn,  though  developed  witli 
extraordinary  skill  and  inezhanatible  invention, 

nro  inoHtly  of  a  Bomewhat  playful  character. 
Though  their  treatment  is  learnad,  their  subjeote 
are  often  trite.  They  ai«  abnoet  mdfermly  eaat 

In  thf-'  '  rondo,*  m  contradistin^'uislu'd  from  tho 
'  sonata' form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  maatera 
exUbit  a  somewhat  eeTerar  purpose,  and  an  eaat 

ill  forms  for  whi<:li,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  In  the 
finale  to  Hoaait*s  ao^atUad  *  Jupiter  Symphony' 
every  conciTivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed, with  a  freedom  unaurpassod  by  the 
greatest  maaten  of  fbgo^  to  give  eifeet  to  ideas 
such  aa  have  been  vouchsafed  to  few  other  com- 
posers. In  those  of  Beethoven  the  great  musical 
poet  goes  'fifom  atraagth  to  strength,"  and  having, 
as  he  would  pecm  to  liave  thought,  exliausted 
all  the  capabilities  for  etlect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  ehoma  to  bear  on  his  latest 
symphony — a  colossal  mouiimeiit  of  the  invon- 
tion.  and  command  of  invention,  of  its  composer ; 
surpassing  in  8oale»  va^ty,  and  offset  all  former 
and  indeed  subeoc^tient  efforts  of  ttie  kind. 

(a)  In  the  eariier  operas,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  aet  waa  oonmioiuy  terminated  by  an  aria 
or  at  the  most  rfiict,  constnirlcd  ratln-.r  to 
exhibit  the  jiowers  of  the  singer  or  singers 
employed  in  it,  than  to  cany  on  or  even 
etiijiliasiso  the  action.  'Hio  last  act  was  some- 
inntia  brou^^^ht  to  a  close  with  a  chorus,  generally 
brief  and  alwajs  of  the  rimpleat  <^aractar. 
The  finale  proper — the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  course  of  which  the  interest  of  tsaeh 
act  culminates  —  is  a  modem  addition  to  the 
inunir.'d  drama,  having  its  orii,dn  in  the  earlier 
Italian  Opera  buffa  of  the  laist  century.  Tlie 
principal  masters  of  filia  delightful  variety  oi 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Per^olesi,  the 
ItaliauitH^'d  Cierman  I  l.-iK'ie,  and  Logroscino  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  oyteraN  of  the  last  of  the!«e,  otherwise 
greatly  distinguixlied  for  their  inventiveness  and 
spirit,  that  the  hnale  first  appears,  though  in  * 
somewhat  primitive  foim.  To  Pioolnni  ita 
duvelopmont,  if  not  its  perfectinnnu'nt,  is  snb- 
heiuently  due.  His  opera  'La  Circehiaa,  o-^ia 
la  Buona  Figliuola'  owed  much  of  it.s  extra- 
ordiuar\-  pfipuhirity  to  the  introduction  of  finrilei* 
in  which  tlie  action  wo^j  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  ear  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  of  rhythm  given  to  the  8ncct-<?«Tve 
utuvbuioutb,  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entranced  au«l 
exits  of  the  different  penoiui  of  the  dnuna. 

Two  of  tlio  finest  sppoimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portiona  of  M  -zart'H  '  Nozze  di  Figaro.' 
One  of  them — that  t*)  the  second  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  performed,  the  first  act^ — consdats  of 
no  luits  than  eij^ht  movements,  as  various  in 
dUHneler  as  are  the  nine  panonageB  who  are 
oonoened  in  it,  and  whoae  wrml  aoenaatioos^ 
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dcfc-nccH,  protests.  rccriininatioiiB,  aii<l  alurna- 
tlons  of  sueee^  and  failure  are  wrought  into 
a  work  of  in  i-irul  rtrt  wLiL-fi,  as  Ii.ih  l>ttn  w<-ll 
8aid,  '  begin*  uu  an  t-miuexiLt;  iiud  rit^cs  to  tlie 
last  note.' 

The  great  concerted  lut-co,  whothrr  introduced 
at  the  end  of  an  act  or  tlsc- where,  has  not  been 
ni:ido  an  esstntial  feature  of  uuKlerti  opera 
witlioiit  Htrong  protest;  and  this  by  the  same 
writer  whose  amusing  designation  of  barytones 
and  1  Kisses  hns  already  been  quoted.  [Bass.] 
Lord  Mount-Kdgecumbe  (Musical  Reminiiceiioes, 
Sect.  viL)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
OMMstim  the  decline  of  the  art  of  singpng.  and  the 
oonM'iuent  necessity  for  making  oompeniaticm  to 
tliu  musical  hearer  for  a  deficiency  of  iodlTidnal 
excellence  by  a  superfluity  of  aggregate  mediocrity. 
•  Composers/  he  says,  '  having  (now)  few  good 
voices,  and  few  good  singers  to  write  for,  have 
been  obliged  to  adapt  their  compositions  to  the 
abilities  of  those  who  were  U>  pwfonn  in  them ; 
and  as  four,  five,  or  dz  BMMerate  perfenners 
produce  a  better  effect  jointly  than  they  could 
by  their  single  efforts,  songs  have  disappeMod, 
and  intermui»ble  qoasteitos,  quintetton,  sestettos 
etc.  usurp  their  place.'  Ami  n<;»in,  'It  is 
evident  tliat  in  such  compositions  each  indivi- 
dual tti^ier  has  little  room  ibr  displaying  either 
a  fine  voice  or  good  singing,  and  tliat  power 
of  lungs  is  more  o— cntial  than  either  ;  very 
good  singers  liierefore  are  soarcely  necessary, 
and  it  iiiu>.t  be  confessed  tliat  though  there  are 
now  none  so  good,  neither  are  there  many  so 
bad  as  I  remember  in  the  inftirior  ehanM^ers. 
In  the.'«e  levelliu.,'  iliv.s,  equalisation  has  et- 
teuded  itself  to  the  sta^o  and  musical  profession ; 
and  a  kind  of  mediocrity  of  taleikt  prevails, 
wliich,  if  it  did  not  mxasion  tlie  invention  of 
these  melodramaUc  pieces  is  at  least  very  favour- 
able to  their  eKeeutioiu*  Tlie  most  extmordinary 
thing  conii<-<  W<1  with  this  patuta^'e  is  that  it  was 
written  halt  a  century  after  the  {voduction  of 
Monut's  'None  di  Figaro/  with  whioh  the 
vunf-raMc  critic  wx^  certainly  well  acquainted. 
From  the  most  recent  fonn  of  opera,  that  of 
Wagner,  the  finale,  like  the  tAr,  the  duet,  the  trio 
cr  other  self-contained  movement,  has  entirely 
disa^tpenred.  Each  act  may  bo  det^cribcd  as 
one  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
wliidi  no  natural  pause  is  to  l>e  found,  and  from 
which  it  would  Le  impossiblti  to  maku  acounected, 
or  in  itaelf  complete  extract.  It  is  difficult  to 
ctmccivo  that  this  '  system '  should  in  its  integ- 
rity maintain,  or  attain,  ctxtensive  popularity; 
but  it  will  no  donbt  mora  «r  leas  affect  all  t  uture 
musical  dramas.  l*'-^  ] 

Hon.  and  Kbv.  Edward,  a  pre^ 
bendaiy  of  York  in  1704,  oompoeed  eeveral  pieces 
of  church  music.  Of  these  a  'Te  Deum'  and  an 
anthem  *  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,'  are  inoluded 
in  Tadway*e  ooUeeCioo  of  draicih  minie  in  the 
British  Mti8eum  (Harl  "SVSS.  1337-4^).  He 
dietl  P'eK  14,  1738,  aged  7.^  [W.H.H.I 

FIN(;ERBOAra).  The  Fingerboard  i»  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments 
plaj«d  with  a  bow«  over  which  the  strings  are 


stretchetl,  and  a^^aiii.-?t  which  the  finders  of  the 
left  hand  of  the  player  press  the  strings  in  order 
to  prudiice  soundii  not  given  by  tlic  open  string. 

The  hngerboard  of  the  violin  is  best  made  uf 
ebony,  as  harder  and  leso  easily  worn  Mt  tlnui  tasf 
other  wood.  Its  stirface  is  somewhat  cnrred — 
corresponding  to  the  top  line  ot"  tlie  bridge,  but 
not  quite  so  much — in  order  to  allow  the  bow 
to  touch  each  strini^  separately,  which  would  be 
impossible,  if  bridge  and  tin^^erboard  were  flat. 
On  an  average-sized  violin  it  measures  lO|  inches 
in  length,  while  its  width  is  about  i  inch  nearest 
to  the  head  of  the  violin  and  1 4  inch  at  the 
bridge -end.  It  is  glued  on  to  the  neck,  and 
extends  fh>m  the  head  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  distance  between  the  neck  and  the  bridge. 
At  the  head-end  tt  h  a  sli^t  rim,  odled  the 
'  nut,'  which  supports  the  strings  and  keeps  thorn 
at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  vifatate 
without  touching  the  fingerboard.  This  distance 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  the 
player.  A  broad  tone  and  an  energetic  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  require  much  room  for 
the  greater  vibration  of  the  strings,  and  couAe- 
qucntly  a  high  nut.  Amateur-players,  as  a  nde, 
prefer  a  low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  preM 
the  strings  down,  but  does  not  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  powerful  tone. 

The  fingerboard,  getting  worn  by  the  constant 
action  of  the  fingers,  vaunt  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  The  modem  technique  of  violin- playing 
requires  the  neck,  and  in  consequence  the  finger- 
board, to  be  considerably  longer  than  thej  were 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Cremona  makera.  For 
these  reasons  we  hiidly  evtr  find  an  old  instru- 
ment with  either  the  original  fingerboard,  bridge, 
sound-post,  or  bass-bar,  ^1  of  wmch  howevw  can 
be  made  just  as  well  by  any  good  violin-maker 
now  living  as  by  the  ancient  masters. 

Hie  fingerbouds  of  the  VidonoeOo  and  Donble> 
bass  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  violin,  except  that  the  side  of  the  fing^rbuanl 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  sttetebed  b 
flattcTii'd  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room  for  iu 
vilwation.  Spohr  adopted  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  on  his  violin  by  having  a  little  acooping-out 
undernt  atli  the  fourth  !«trin^'.  wllicil|p«W  flatttf 
and  narrower  towards  iixo  nut. 

In  tiie  inslranentaof  die  older  viola*,  fambar, 
and  l}Ta*ttib«b  the  fingerboard  was  provided  with 
frets.  [P.  D.] 

FINGER,  GoTTFBiED  or  Godfrkt,  a  native 
of  Olmiitz  in  Moravia,  came  to  Knglaud  about 
and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Jamet 
11/  In  1688  he  published  'Sonata  XII.  |>ru 
Diversis  Instrumentis.  Opus  Primum,'  and  in 
1690  'Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a  violin 
and  tlirei!  for  a  flute.'  In  1691,  in  conjunction 
with  John  Banister,  he  puVJislied  *Ayres,  Ch»- 
C4>ncs,  Divisions  and  Sonatas  for  Violins  and 
Flutes/  and  shortly  after  joined  Godfrey  Kellsr 
in  producing  '  A  Set  of  Sonatas  in  five  parts  for 
flutes  and  hautlwys.'  Ue  subsequently  pub- 
lished other  sonataii  for  violinn  and  Antes.  In 
1693  Finger  comjKMcd  the  music  for  Theophilus 
Fanons'  Ode  £ar  the  annual  celebration  a£ 
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Cecilia's  day.  In  1696,  in  conjunction  with  .Tolin 
Kccles,  he  composed  the  music  for  Motteux'» 
ijiasque,  'The  Lovoa  of  Mars  and  Venitt,*  and 
in  the  next  year  that  for  Raveiisrroft's  comedy, 

Tiie  AnatomiBt,  or.  The  8haui  J)«'ct<ir.'  lu 
i;oi  he  set  to  mmio  Elkanah  SettU's  (>|)era. 
'The  N'irgiu  Prophetess,  or,  The  H'wgv  uf  Troy.' 
in  the  same  ^ear  he  was  awarded  the  fourth 
piiM  far  th*  oompoailioo  of  Oongveve'a  maaquo, 

1^1.  Judgment  of  Parifi.'  the  uthtrs  l)«ing  given 
to  Jolm  WeidoD,  John  Eocles,  and  Daniel  f  ur- 
eelL  Fiagw  was  ao  dupleHed  at  the  ill  reoep* 
tion  of  his  oompoiiition  that  he  quitted  £n^'hul(I 
sad  retonied  to  Genoanjr,  where  in  1703  liu 
obtabed  the  ftppointmeot  of  chamber  musician 
to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia.  Whilst 
St  Berlin  he  composed  two  Ocnnnn  operas,  '  Sie^ 
der  Schonheit  uber  die  Uuhkn '  and  *  Roxane, 
lioth  performed  in  1 706.  in  1717  he  became 
chapel-maitt-r  at  the  court  of  Uotha.  Nothing 
ii  kmviii  of  hits  »ubi^|U(mt  career.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrotb-  in- 
^Iruuienial  music  for  thu  followiuj^' plays — 'Hie 
Wireu  iixciisc,'  1692;  'Love  for  Love,*  1695: 
'Ths  Mooming  Bride,'  1697;  *Lovo  ftt  ft  lo«i» 
'  L  <ve  makes  a  man,'  *  The  Humouis  of  the  Age,* 
md  '.Sir  Harry  Wildair,'  1701.  [W.H.  H.] 

FIKGEKING  (Gtsr.  Fimftftatz,  Applicntar ; 
ft.  DoigU),  the  method  which  governs  the 
ipplication  or  the  lingers  to  the  keys  of  any 
kt^ed  iuairumenty  to  the  various  positions  upon 
ttringvd  inatromeiits,  or  to  the  hole*  end  keys  of 
wiiid  iiwtruments,  the  ohject  of  the  rnh:t>  l>(.iiig 
in  idl  o^es  to  f  acilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
alM  a|>plied  to  the  nomenila  plaoed  ftbore  or 
heoeath  th<j  notes,  liy  which  the  perUouIar  fiii|;ne 
to  be  used  are  indicated. 

Itt  this  ettidie  we  have  to  do  with  the  fingering 
of  the  pianoforte  (that  of  the  organ,  though  dif- 
ferent in  detail,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
riples,  and  will  not  require  separate  considera- 
tion) ;  for  the  fingering  of  wind  and  stringed 
in^itrunients  the  mder  it  rafened  to  eadi  par- 
ticular name. 

Iq  ordtr  to  understand  the  {principles  upon 
whicli  the  rules  of  modem  fingering  are  1>;ised,  it 
be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
thiise  rules,  and  Si  ao  doing  it  mint  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  cansien  have  operated  to  influence 
tbdr  development  —  the  construction  of  the 
kejrboai^  and  ilM  natuxe  of  the  mtnio  to  be 
T  rrfomittl.  Tt  is  only  in  comparatively  modem 
iiines,  in  fact  aiuce  the  rise  of  modem  music, 
that  the  eeoond  of  these  two  oauiee  can  have  had 
iini«-h  influence,  for  the  earliest  use  of  the  org^ 
was  merely  to  accompany  the  simple  melodies  or 
plainsongs  of  the  chiu^,  and  when  in  later 
years  instrumental  music  proper  came  v-j-'  >  .ist- 
eoce,  whi>  h  w  sm  not  until  the  middle  of  tho  16th 
<*intury,  ita  atyle  and  character  ciutiely  resembled 
that  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  time.  The  form 
anf!  constriu-tii  n  of  the  keyboard,  on  the  other 
must  kavw  affected  the  development  of  any 
tviitem  of  fingering  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
the  various  chaugt^  which  took  ]jhicu  from  time 
w  time  are  in  fact  sufiicient  u>  account  for  oer* 


tain  rcmnrkaVile  differenws  which  exist  between 
the  earliest  rules  of  iiui/eriug  and  those  in  lurce 
at  the  present  time.  Until  the  latter  lialf  of  the 
1 6th  century  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
no  idea  of  establishing  rules  for  Uuguriug;  nor 
could  this  have  been  ouierwise,  for  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  organs^,  th.  keys  of  which  were 
from  ^  to  6  inches  ymlo,  and  were  atruck  with 
the  doeed  fitt,  down  to  about  the  year  1480^ 
when,  altlioii^di  n:UTower,  the  octave  still  mea- 
sured about  two  inches  more  than  on  the  modem 
keyboard,  any  attempt  at  fiu^'ering  in  the  modem 
sense  muHt  have  been  out  of  the  ijucdtion.  The 
earliest  mturked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  that  given  by  Ammerbaoh  in  hu» 
'  Orgel  oder  Instrument  Tabolatur '  (Leipiig, 
1 57 1).  This,  like  all  the  fingTjrin*:^  in  use  then 
and  for  long  allervvardH,  is  characterised  by  the 
almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  the  former  being  only 
occasionally  marked  iu  thu  left  hand,  and  the 
latter  never  employed  except  in  playing  intervals 
of  not  Icjij*  than  a  fourth  in  the  same  hand. 
Ammerbach's  fingering  for  the  scale  is  as  followi, 
the  thumbs  being  maned  0  and  the  fiogers  witii 
the  first  thrse  nometab  i-^ 

Right  Hand.  ^ 



/<nl«2i.'  •  i     ;  1  •  •  s  »  .  1  .  1 

This  kind  of  fiiqgrerinf  ,  stiff  and  awkward  as  it 

ajtpears  to  us,  remained  in  use  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  and  is  even  found  as  late  as  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
'  Kurzc-n  judt-eh  <;rundlichen  Wc-wt  i-Lr.'  ttc. 
Two  causes  probably  contributed  to  retard  the 
introduction  of  a  mote  complete  system.  In  the 
first  plaice,  the  organ  and  clavichord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
nmsic  for  these  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  black  keys  l>ut  rardv 
ustd;  and  in  the  second  jilaco  the  kiyboania 
of  tlie  earlier  orgatui  were  Uisually  placed  so  high 
alntvc  tlie  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  necessity  cousiderrddy  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  consequence  of  the  haudj>  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
retiuired,  wovdd  he  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  (he  tiiumb  and  littie  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difhcidty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

But  although  this  was  the  usoid  method  of 
the  time,  it  is  highly  prohaMe  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  from  time  (0  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  sayt  ('Syn* 
tagma  ^lusicum,  *  1 6 1  '  Many  think  it  a  matter 
of  great  impurtiince,  and  despise  such  organists 
as  do  not  use  thi^  or  thai  particular  finffering, 
whi'-h  ill  my  opinion  is  not,  worth  the  ttuJc :  for 
let  a  player  run  up  or  1  .mi  with  either  lin»t, 
middle,  or  third  finger,  u\'  .  <  \  <jn  with  his  nose  if 
that  could  help  him,  jm ivided  everytlnn;^  is  done 
dearly,  correctly,  and  gracefully,  it  does  not  much 
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About  thiH  time  also  the  thumb  first  came 
into  use  in  Enj,'land.  Purcell  gives  a  rule  for 
it  in  the  InstructionB  for  fingering  in  his  '  Choice 
( 'olloction  of  Leswins  for  the  Uarpaichord,'  piib- 
luhed  about  1 700,  but  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  once  throoghotti 
a  8cale  of  two  oetevei.  His  scale  u  m  fioUowa  :— 

Ripht  Hand. 

3  s  9  a  a  I 


matter  I10W  or  in  what  manner  it  is  iicconiplished.*  | 
One  of  the  IxiUlest  of  the«e  experimenteni  was 
Couperin,  who  in  hia  work  '  L'art  de  toucher  le 
clavecin'  (Paris,  171 7)  gives  numerous  examples 
of  the  ampkymait  it  the  thumb.  He  uses  it 
however  in  a  very  immethrxHcal  way  ;  for  in- 
stance, he  would  use  it  on  the  first  note  of  an 
Mcending  scale,  but  not  again  throughout  the 
octave ;  he  employs  it  for  a  change  of  fingers 
on  a  single  note,  and  for  extensions,  but  in 
pudng  it  under  tlie  fingera  he  only  Tukm  xm 
of  the  first  finu'eT.  except  in  two  case?,  in  r)ne 
of  whifh  the  hLtdud  linger  of  the  left  Laud  is 
pnHtK.'<I  (<ver  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the 
thiiinh  is  j)a.«sfd  uiulir  the  tliird  finiftT,  in  the 
very  unpractical  fiuihixu  kIiowu  in  the  last  bar 
of  til6  mlowing  example,  which  is  an  extract 
from  a  o»im|x>sition  of  bis  entitled  'Le  Mouche- 
ron,'  and  wiil  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  uf  his 
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Contcniporary  with  Couperin  we  find  Sebastian 
Bai-li.  to  whose  genius  fin^ring  owes  its  most 
strikini,'  development,  since  in  his  hands  it  l>ecamo 
transformed  from  a  cho^js  of  unpractical  rules  io 
ft  perfect  system,  which  has  end  ured  in  its  essential 
parts  to  the  pre*4ent  day.  Hach  adopted  the  then 
newly  invente<l  system  of  eipial  temperament  for 
the  tuning  of  the  clavichord,  and  was  therefore 
enabled  t<»  write  in  every  key :  thus  the  l)lack 
"key  were  in  continual  use,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  ^[reat  complexity  of  his  music,  rendered 
the  ftdopkioii  of  ai\  entiiwy  mw  qrstem  of  finger* 


FINGRRING. 

ing  inevitable,  all  existing  methcxls  being  to^Ilj 
inadequate.  Accordingly,  he  fixed  the  {daoe  it 
the  thumb  in  the  scale,  and  made  fr^-e  use  uf 
both  that  and  the  little  finger  in  every  {Ki««iblt! 
position.  In  oon.serjuence  of  this  the  hands  were 
held  in  a  more  forward  position  on  the  keylniard, 
the  wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingera  became 
bent,  ami  therefore  gained  greatly  in  flexibiH^, 
and  thus  Bach  acquired  such  a  prodigious  powtr 
of  execution  as  compared  with  hisconteuiporario^ 
thftt  it  ia  said  that  nothing  which  was  at  aB 
possible  was  for  him  in  ttie  mftJIset  degm 
difficult. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bacii*!  method  ie  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  son,  Bmanael,  who 
taught  it  in  his  '  Versuch  tibcT  die  wahre  Ait 
das  Clavier  zu  spielen.'    But  it  would  not  be 

safe  to  conclude  that  he  pave  it  literally  and 
without  omiitsions.  At  any  rate  there  are  two 
small  pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  is 
which  18  undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Bach  himsd^ 
an«l  yet  differs  in  several  respects  from  his  own 
rules  as  given  by  hix  wn.  These  pieces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  'Clavierbiiohlein,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  published  as  No.  1 1  of  '  Douk  petite 
Pr^udes,*  but  without  Bach's  "  ~ 
other  is  here  given  complete : — 


a  3 

A/V 
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In  the  above  example  it  is  worthy  of  notioe 
that  althoutrh  Bach  hinjsclf  had  laid  down  the 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  scale-playing  was  to  be 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  abide  by 
it,  the  scales  in  thi«  instance  being  finijereJ 
according  to  the  older  plan  of  passing  the  seoowl 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  Arst  over  the  tinaiih. 
Tn  the  fifth  bar  ag:un  the  second  fin'j'  r 
over  the  first — a  progression  which  is  dit^llowed 
by  Emanuel  Bach. 

Tlie  discrepancies  between  Bach's  fingerinjl 
all! I  his  son's  rules,  shown  in  the  other  piece 
mentioned,  oociur  between  bars  32  and  33,  34 
ftBd  35,  ftnd  38  and  39^  and  oonriat  is 
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tbe  aecond  finger  over  the  first,  the  little  finger 
mder  th«  thlra  (left  lttiid)»  and  the  third  over 
the  Utile  fii^  (left  head  elio). 


Bar  2  2,  23. 


•    r  '$fs>  

From  theae  ditcrepenclea  It  mmU  appe>ir  that 
Bach's  own  fingering  waa  move  varied  than  the 
description  of  it  which  has  cotne  down  to  m, 
and  that  it  was  free  in  the  sense  not  only  of 
employing  eveiy  poaaible  new  combination  of 
fingon,  Irat  alio  m  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  parsing  of  one  long  finger  over 
anotliar.  Bmaaaal  fiaoh  nwtriota  this  freedom 
to  aome  extent,  aUownqf  fbr  instance  the  pa»«ago 
of  the  second  finger  over  the  third,  but  of  no 
other  loiup  finger.  Thua  only  ao  much  of  Bach's 
fUffraJ  £m  nm^ed  is  praetioal  nee  to  the 
BMNDt  day  as  Emanuel  Buch  retained,  and  as 
£1  afaaoliitely  eaaential  for  the  performance  of  hia 

Emanuel  Bach's  fingcrinrf  h.-v^  1>een  preotloelly 
tliat  of  all  his  aaoceaaon  until  the  nioet  xecent 
tsmm :  Clementi  Rommel,  end  CSaenij  ado]>ted 

it  .-ilino-t  without  change,  eauseptillg  only  tho 
limitation  caused  by  the  introatiemtt  of  the 
pianoforte,  tbe  toneh  of  which  reqolrea  a  much 

sharper  blow  from  the  fing-  r  than  that  of  the 
cUkTichurd  or  harpsichord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  aeoond  finger 
over  the  thinl,  which  wa«  allowed  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  baa  become  unsuitable,  and  ia  now  rarely 
oaed. 

In  the  tearhincT  of  all  tho  above-named  masters, 
one  principle  is  particularly  observed, — the  thumb 
ie  iMt  oied  on  a  black  liegr  ezeept  (as  Emaaoel 
Bach  puts  it)  'in  cases  of  necesuity,'  and  it  is 
the  abolition  of  this  leatriction  which  forms  the 
latflet  development  of  fingering.  Hodera  com* 
jxwtrs,  and  in  partieular  Chopin  and  Liszt,  have 
by  their  invention  of  novel  passages  and  diffi- 
rmltiei  dooe  onoe  nusra  tof  the  ih«ff»»f>  what  Bach 
did  for  itf  and  jnat     he  radeemed  it  llrom  n 


condition  of  uaelessness,  so  have  they  freed  it* 
employment  from  all  ndea  and  leatiletioaa  what* 

Bot  V.  r  Hnininel,  in  his  'Art  of  pliiyin^'  the 
Pianoforte,'  says  'We  must  employ  the  same 
aaeeeaaion  of  fingers  when  a  pa.s«iage  oonmlB  of 
a  jiro.frf -.^sinn  of  HiTnilnr  j^roups  o}"  n  'tor(  ....  The 
intervention  of  the  black  key  changes  the  sym- 
metrical progression  ao  Ihr  only  aa  the  rule 

forbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  <m  the  black  keys.' 
But  the  modem  system  of  fingering  would  employ 
abeolntely  the  Mune  order  of  fii^en  througlioat 
such  a  progresnion  without  conaidering  whr  thor 
black  keys  intervene  or  no.  Many  examjiles  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  fevnd 
in  Tausig's  edition  of  Cb  uienti'a  'Gradus  a»l 
Piimasaum,'  especially  in  the  first  study,  a  com- 
parison of  whicn  with  the  original  edition  (where 
it  is  No.  16)  will  at  onre  show  its  distinctive 
oharacteriiftics.  That  the  method  has  immense 
•dvantagee  and  tends  greatly  to  fiMsilitate  the 
executionof  modem  diffictdties  eannot  be  doubted, 
even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the  striking  retiuita 
ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Bfilow,  who  nya  in  the 
preface  to  his  r-dition  of  Cramer's  Studies,  that 
in  his  view  (which  he  admits  may  be  somewhat 
chimerical),  a  modem  pianist  of  the  fint  tank 
ought  to  Ik!  able  by  its  help  to  execute  Bee- 
thoven'tt  '  Sonata  Appassionata'  as  readily  in  the 
key  of  Fj  minor  as  in  that  of  F  minor,  aiid  with 

the  s.ime  fingering  ! 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  fingerings 
one  uMed  in  England  and  the  other  in  all  other 
countries.  I'.oth  roimist  of  figures  pl:ice<l  above 
the  noten,  but  in  the  English  sytittim  the  thumb 
ia  repreeented  by  a  >  ,  and  the  four  fingera  bj 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  while  in  Cermany,  Franoe,  ana 
Italy,  the  first  five  numerals  are  employed,  the 
thumb  being  numbered  I,  a&d  the  four  fingers  a, 
3,  4,  and  5.  TluH  plan  waa  probably  introiliiced 
into  Germany — where  ita  adoption  only  date« 
from  the  time  of  Bach — from  Italy,  ainoe  tho 
earliei^t  German  fingering  (as  in  the  example 
from  Ammerbach  quoted  above)  was  pretinely 
the  same  as  the  present  EngliHh  system,  except 
that  the  thumb  was  indicated  by  a  cypher , 
instead  of  a  cross.  Tlie  same  method  came  into 
partial  use  in  England  for  a  short  tiuM^  and  may 
1)0  found  spoken  of  as  the  'It-alian  mann<  r  of 
fingering'  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Harpsichord 
Illustrated  and  Improv'd,*  published  about  1740. 
I'urcell  also  adopted  it  in  his  'Choice  Col- 
lection' quoted  above,  but  with  the  bewildering 
modificalieilf  that  wlx  rcas  in  the  right  hand  the 
thumb  was  ntmibcred  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little 
I  finger,  in  the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was 
oaUed  the  fint>  and  the  thomb  the  fifth.  [F.T.] 
!  riNK,  CoTTFRiEn  WiLHBUI,  theologian  and 
i  musical  critic,  bora  March  7,  1783.  at  Sulx  in 
Thnrlngia,  wae  educated  at  Naumbmg,  where 
ho  was  chorister,  and  I>eipzig  (1804-g").  He 
began  writing  for  the  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitung 
in  1808,  and  in  1897  aueoaeded  BoeUite  m 
editor,  a  post  he  held  till  1S41.  In  1H43  he 
became  for  a  short  time  raofessor  of  music  to  the 
Uidvwaity  of  Leipsig.  ae  died  tA  HaUe  Aqg. 
a7»  1846.  Fialt'a  «oly  mtnioal  woiln  ef  valne 
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were  the  'Miisikaliacher  liauiucb&Lz,'  acoUectiua 
of  Lmder.  { Leipzig  1843),  and  '  Die  deutache 
Licdertafi  r  (iiiid.  4^^).  As  an  antlior  lie  pub- 
liithcd  various  volumes  aud  jjauipliIoU,  but  none 
of  wbioh  the  ruaom  ktb  worth  preserving.  Bendcs 
the  Zeitung,  he  wa«  a  prolific  contri!it!U»r  to  the 
Conversj»tionn- I/txicuas  ul  Kiacii  and  Grubur, 
and  of  Urockliau:^,  and  to  Schillin;^'^  *  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunsl.'  Jh-  li  ft  in  MS.  n  hlfixvy  of  nlll^ic, 
upon  which  he  had  becii  tiigu^'t.d  tur  20  years, 
fink  mm  at  once  narrow  and  BU])erficia],  and  a 
strong  con(tf>rvative ;  and  the  Zeitung  did  not 
maintain  under  his  editorship  the  |)O0ition  it  held 
in  the  nuwioal  world  imdar  Roohlitafc  [M.C.C.] 

FIORAYANTI,  Valentino,  composer,  bom 
in  Rome  1770,  studied  under  Sala  at  the  '  Pieth 
de'  Turchini'  at  Naples.  His  first  opera  *Coi 
niatti  il  saTio  n  perde '  prodoced  at  the  Pergola 
in  Florence  1 791,  was  followed  bv  at  leaat  50 
others,  all  comic.  He  was  invitoa  to  Paris  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  '  Le  Cantatrici 
Villano'  (1806)  and  there  wrote  'I  virtuosi 
ambolanti*  (1S07).  These  two  were  on  the 
whole  his  best  operas,  though  all  possessed  a 
genuine  vein  of  comedy,  a  freshness,  and  an 
ease  in  the  part-writing,  which  oottoealed  llicir 
triviality  and  want  of  originalit^^  and  iiiado 
them  Tory  popular  in  their  daj.  In  June  1816 
lie  eaoeeeded  Jannaeoid  as  maestro  ifi  cajiella 
to  St.  Peter's  at  R4}me,  wliile  in  that  poitt 
wrote  a  quantitjof  ohuich  muaio  very  inferior 
to  hie  openw.  Hie  ohaneler  wae  gmtle  and 
retiring  ;  and  the  last  few  yearly  tjf  his  life  wure 
epmit  very  quietly.  He  died  at  CMiua,  on  his 
way  to  Naples,  June  16.  1837.  LikeFkddello 
an<l  otlHT  cuiiHiikruble  Italian  composers  of  that 
date,  Fiuravanti  wae  extiqguiahod  by  Bosuni. 

SBs  iob  VnraunQ,  bom  1810^  aleo  eomposed 
operw  with  qthemeral  aoooMe,  ^.CC] 

FIORTLLO,  Fkhekigo,  violin-player  ami  com- 
poeer,  was  bom  in  1 753  at  Brunewickt  where  his 
fiftther  Ignazio,  a  Neapolitan  hy  birlli,  lived  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  player  of  the  mandoline,  and 
only  afterwards  to  Jtave  taken  up  the  vioUn.  In 
1780  ho  went  to  Poland,  and  al»out  tli«  year 
83  we  find  him  conductor  of  the  band  at  iCigu, 
where  he  stayed  for  two  yean.  In  85  he 
pl.iyf'd  with  much  success  at  tlie  Concert  Spi- 
ntuel  at  Paris,  and  published  some  of  his  coui- 
poMtioni^  whicdi  were  very  favourably  reeeived. 
In  1 7^*8  he  went  to  London,  Ik  lie  appears  to 
have  been  less  suooessful  as  a  viuliuitit,  as  we 
condode  from  the  ftct  that  Im  played  the  viola 
pan  in  Salonion's  quartet  party.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  London  took  place  in  the 
year  1794,  wh«n  he  perfonned  a  Conoerto  on  the 
viola  at  the  Antit  nt  Concert.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
lite  but  little  is  l&nuwu,  excej[>t  that  he  went  from 
London  to  Anuiterdam,  and  m  1823  was  in  Paris. 
Place  and  date  of  his  death  are  not  kno\%-n.  His 
numerous  coin  positions  are  Duob  fur  \  iolins,  lot 
Piiino  and  Violin,  and  Violin  and  fi  Uo  ;  Trios 
for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor,  for  2  \'iolins  and 
Bai»s ;  Quartets  and  Quintets  for  •Stringed  In- 


strumouts;  Concertos  for  the  Vidin;  Concert - 
antes  for  a  Violins,  etc.).  They  wcr*  very 
favouraMv  rn-tiwd  in  liw  time,  anfl,  altLougb 
Bumewkal  dry  aud  uKI  f:l^inout.-d,  !<lii>w  him  to 
have  been  a  sound  and  earnest  musici:  n  There 
is  however  one  particular  worJv  which  ]r.i»  brought 
Ids  iKUiie  down  to  oui*  time,  and  will  pruLaLlr 
long  remain  a  etaiMiard.  His  36  OapHces  ur 
Etudes  are  known  and  rabied  by  every  vioim- 
player.  They  nmk  with  the  clabhical  studies 
of  Kreatnr  and  Rode,  and,  apart  from  thair 
usefulness,  are  not  without  uu-rit  as  compositions. 
They  have  been  edited  over  and  over  again — most 
recently  by  Ferdinand  David  (Lripng^  Senff). 
Spohr  wrote  and  published  an  aceotnpanying 
violin-part  to  them.  [P.  V  ] 

FIORITUBB,  fiowetets.  llieltaliaB  temfar 

ornaments — scales,  arper^rnos,  tom?,  shakes,  etc. 
— introduced  by  gingers  into  airs.  In  the  last 
century  airs  were  o^n  written  plain,  and  were 
embroidered  by  the  singers  aecordinc:  to  thdr 
tai^to  and  ability.  Such  s«jugb  sui  '  O  dolce  oou- 
cento'  and  'Nel  cor  pih'  were  seldom  sung  alike 
by  two  (lifTL-rent  singers.  Rossini'.';  earlv  airs 
were  written  for  the  same  treatment — witneM 
'  Non  pih  mesta.'  A  remnant  of  it  many  will 
Ktill  rtinember  in  the  Ion::  Lasfelcss  cadi'nra* 
indulged  in  at  the  dose  of  Uandcl'^  airti.  Thu 
was  tdl  very  well  as  long  as  singers  were  also 
good  musicians,  and  as  )r>u^  tv*  tli<-  siiiL^n^  was 
more  thought  of  than  what  wa^  Buug.  Kut  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  composer 
writes  exactly  what  he  intends  to  be  sniII|f'-> 
notes,  nuancea,  and  exprt;i«ion. 

The  practice  of '  fieri  ture*  was  not  unknown  to 
pla^'era  in  the  on  lu'.stra  a.s  wc'l  a*  to  !»ijiger-. 
8pohr  gives  s^juie  auiuaiug  and  oluKJSt  incrtxlible 
instances  of  such  freaks  of  Horns  and  Clarineu 
in  the  Tulti  of  his  '  8cena  Cantante'  Concerto,  at 
Rome  in  1816  (Selhstbiographie,  L  330). 

FIBKWORK  MUSIC.  A  series  of  pieces- 

Overture,  Allc^rro,  Lentement,  BotinV.  Larp' 
alia  eicilian.'i,  Alleirro,  and  2  MinuetD,  all  in  the 
key  of  1) — wriitrii  by  Handel  and  performed  st 
the  Firework.^  Livtu  in  the  Gre*'n  Park,  April 
37,  1749,  on  the  occaidon  of  the  Peace  of  Aiz-h^ 
Chapelle.  The  hand— too  in  all— oontained  14 
oboc-j,  13  bassoons,  9  trumpet^  9  horns,  3  tim- 
pani, besides  stringn.  [G.; 

FIRING  is  puUing  all  the  belb  in  a  tower  st 
once,  K>  to  m.'ike  them  Btrike  to;^'- ther.  It  is 
practised  in  Kngland  on  specially  joyful  or 
monrafol  oocaaioiia— on  the  latter  wi^  thebeDt 
muffled.  [C.A.W.T.i 

FIS  and  FISIS,  the  Geiman  terms  for  Ff  sa<i 
Fx.   The  equivalent  IVenoh  tenna  are  Fa  dkr* 

and  Fa  douh!e  dwfe. 

FISCHErv.    A  family  of  singers  of  Uu- 
and  19th  ccutuiies.   The  founder  was  Ludwi^ 
a  Bass,  of  whom  Otto  Jahn  (Monut.  and  ed.  i 

66 1,  630)  epcak.H  ns  *an  artist  of  eTtraordinarjr 
gill,  for  cunipaii.^,  power,  and  beauty  of  voio^ 
and  artistic  perfection  both  in  singin::  and  pU^^ 
ing,  ))rubably  the  greatest  Gemian  ba.v—singcr. 
He  was  bom  at  Majence,  174$,  aud  well  known 
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at  tbe  thi^bres  of  Munich  (1778),  Yicmi*  (7^ 


(83),  Italy  (84),  Berlin  (88),  eto. 
died  at  Berlin.  July  10,  1835.  ^ 

He  wan  the  original  Oamin  in  the   ^ 

'Entfuhrang/  and  had  a  compass  *^ 
two  oetoTM  and  a  half  'all  1  .E 

r>und,  eran.  and  in  (one*  (Beioh-  *' 
»nit). 

Fischer  was  »  gnai  ally  <^  Hoart*a^  who 

wT  't-o  for  him  *  Non  bo,  d'ondo  viene/  and 
ofuai  mentions  him  with  affection — *A  truly 
eplaidld  voioe.  though  the  Archbishop  told  me 
sang  too  low  for  a  bnsa,  and  I  assured  him  he 
shoiUd  dug  higher  next  time'  ^^sept.  26,  81) ; 
*A  man  tvbow  Torn  is  izntvievaUa*  (Feb.  5,  83) ; 


*  I  went  to  see  the  Fischers ;  I  cannot  describe 
(beir  joj,  the  whole  family  desire  to  be  re- 
BBubwed  to  you*  (ICareh  17,  81).  Tlw  others 
tf  the  family  were  his  wife  Barbara,  a  more  than 
mpectable  singer  and  actress ;  his  son  Joseph 
(1780-1863),  idso  »  baas  of  renown,  but  more 
knoim  as  an  Impresario  than  a  singer;  his 
daughters  Fischer- Vernier — who  in  1835  founded 
»  ringing  school  of  great  rcputo  fur  girls  in 
Vienna — and  Wilhelmine,  and  Joseph's  adopted 
<l^i;,'hter,  Fiacher-MagaflS^  aU  good  efficient 
luteiligent  artists.  [M.G.C.] 
TISCHEB,  OoTTFRnD,  ton  of  a  matter  baker 
of  Bonn,  \tom  l!u  r.  July  21,  17S0 — 1<  n  years 
Atler  BeethoTen;  the  author  of  a  narrative  or 
9fttedha  of  aneodotea  on  Boon  and  fha  Boe> 
tboven  family,  their  circumstances  and  connect- 
ion, firom  the  grandfather  of  Ludwig  to  Ludwig's 
o«rn  youth.  The  Fischers  lived  at  934  in  the 
BbeingsMO,  in  which  the  Beethovens  also  lived 
from  177s  and  which  was  for  long  believed  to 
be  ibf  birtiiplftce  of  the  composer.  FiM;hers 
sanative  wa^  not  committed  to  writing  till  1 838, 
WkJ  though  higlily  curious  ajid  interesting,  and 
wriiteu  with  apparent  bona  fide^,  cannot  be 
diMly  relied  on  a*  to  dates.  It  has  be«i  nfled 
ud  employed  by  Th  nyer  in  bis  lile  of  Beoihoven 
(Me  vol.  i.  Anhaug  vii.).  £G0 
FISCHER,  JoBAmrCHnaTTAK,  distingniahed 
'  Wst,  bom  1733  at  Freiburg  (Brein^'au),  was  for 
•twne  yean  in  the  court  band  at  Dresden,  tlien 
ia  the  service  of  Fretleric  the  Great,  and  after 
a  roooeirfnl  ooncert  tour  by  Mannheim,  Holland, 
M»d  Paris,  came  to  Lcmdon,  and  made  his  first 
*p{>tarance  at  the  Thatclitid  House,  June  a,  1 768 ; 
J.  C.  Bach  plaTiag  the  'pianoforte'  fat  the  fizst 
t:^!ic  at  the  eame  concert.  Fischer  was  for  many 
^san  a  great  attraction  at  the  Bach -Abel  and 
Vau]^  eoBoarlib  and  aa  a  membar  of  the 

Q.e^n'g  band  fdayed  frequently  before  Ih*  < curt. 
Hm  playixu;  of  Uaodel's  fourth  oboe  ooucerto  at 
tlte  Handel  Oommemoration  in  1784  ao  delighted 
^"•^  King  that  he  expres  * 'I  bis  satisfaction  in 
»JM>te  on  his  book  of  the  words.  (Memoir  of 
w.  Barney  by  Mme.  D*Arblay,  ii.  385.)  His 
tint  must  have  been  T«ry  powerful  since  Giardini 
the  vioUnijit  characterised  it  as  'such  an  impu- 
^*"eeof  tone  a^i  no  other  iniitrument  could  contend 
with';  and  according  to  the  ABCDario  'it  was 
Very  fine  and  inex{irei*sibly  well-managed.'  On 
the  d«atb  of  iitaniey,  Master  of  the  King's  band 
(e.) 


(1786)4  Fiacher  competed  with  Bumey  and  others 
lor  iho  Taeant  post,  bat  banana  was  appointed, 
and  Fischer  soon  after  went  abroad,  probably  in 
disgust  at  his  failure.  Mozart  in  1 766  as  a  boy 
had  been  enchanted  with  his  playing  in  Holland, 
but  <m  hearing  him  again  in  Vienna,  severely 
criticises  him  (Tetter  to  his  father,  April  4,*  1 7S7), 
and  condemns  alike  lnn  tone,  hia  elocution,  and 
his  compositions.  From  1790  he  reooained  in 
London.  While  playing  at  court  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  died  April  39,  1800  (see 
'Times' of  May  I).  KeUy,  in  hia  'Bemfaiywncaa* 
(V  'l.  i.  9\  givea  an  .inectlote  of  Fischer's  pride 
as  an  artist.  A  certain  nobleman  having  invited 
him  to  supper  mvdi  againat  hia  wiU*  and  when 
he  arrived,  'I  hope,  Mr.  Fischer,  you  have 
brought  your  oboe  in  your  podket ' ;  to  which  he 
replied,  '  No,  my  lord ;  my  oboe  never  iups,'  and 
instanUy  left  the  hou»e.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Gainsborough,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
muaio,  and  whose  pretty  daughter  Maiy  he 
married,  though  the  n^er  gave  a  ver^  unwilling 
consent,  foreseeing  the  phfrt  duration  of  the 
marriage.  (Fulchcr'a  Life  of  Gainsborough,) 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Fischer  by  Qvatr 
borough  at  Hampton  Court  (private  dining-rtxjm. 
No.  747).  Thicknesse  mentions  a  second  in  full 
uniform — 'scarlet  and  gold  likeaooknd  of  the 
Foot  Guards.' 

Zuck  and  KeUner  were  his  best-known  pupils 
in  London.  J.  O.  Baoli  wrote  a  quartet  ler  two 
oboes,  viola,  and  cello,  for  him,  which  he  often 
played.  His  own  compoeitions  (of  which  Fdtis 
and  Garbw  give  a  partial  Bat)  c«nuiit  «f  aoloi^ 
ductal,  concertos,  quartets,  etc.  On  this  point 
the  ABCDario  say^  ' aa  a  conapoeer  hia  desire  to 
be  original  often  makea  him  intndnoe  whimrioal 
and  outr^  passage  which  nothing  but  his  playing 
could  cover.'  3lozart,  in  spite  of  his  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  him.  immortalised  his  minuet  by 
writing  variations  for  it  (1773),  which  he  often 
played  t^>  di><;'l.iv  lii"  bravura  (KiJchel,  No.  I70)« 
'This  minuet  waa  then  aii  the  rage,'  as  Kelly 
writes,  afler  hearing  Haeher  play  it  in  Dublin 
(R«m.  i.  9),  and  it  ocntiiiQed  to  be  the  rr.^r  for 
many  years.  [C IM ' . ! 

FlbCHHOFF.  The  Fischhoff  ISIS,  is  the 
name  of  a  collection  of  many  and  valuable 
particulars  of  Beethoven's  life  existing  in  the 
Koyal  Library  at  Berlin.  A  short  biography 
of  the  owppeeer  waa  pnbUthed  aoen  after  bu 
death  by  Scbl  v-sf  r,  wnich  waa  even  more  im- 
perfoct  and  incorrect  than  such  hasty  oompilations 
are  wont  to  be.  It  waa  qnloUj  followed  (Oot.  6, 
l8a7)  by  a  public  notice  from  notschevar,  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Beethoven  familyi  to 
the  effect  that  an  adequate  biography  waa  in 
preparation  whJdi  would  correct  the  many  and 
important  errors  to  be  found  in  Schlosser.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  collection. 
()ti  Carl  van  Beethoven's  minority  it  came  into 
his  hands,  and  at  length,  after  some  vicisciturlea, 
into  thoee  of  Fischhoff,  firom  whom  it  was  ac- 
quized  by  the  Berlin  libraiy,  wliere  it 

>  £MOtw  Jkiuk'f  MoiMt,'  UL  aos. 
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sUll  impiiUiBhed  m  *  wImHa.  It  eontaim  oapin 

of  »  vaut  number  of  letters  and  documents,  many 
of  which  no  longer  exist ;  of  memoraatla  and 
ranariGi  aeribbled  by  Beethoven  in  pocket-boolcB 
and  journals  ;  of  the  ]>er8onal  recollections  of  his 
intimate  friend  Zmeskall ;  and  of  a  few  printed 
nwtorialt  dating  from  1830  to  37.  Mr.  Thayer 
appears  to  have  T>ecn  the  first  of  Beethoven's 
biographen  to  mikke  systematic  me  of  this  im- 
portant source,  and  it  is  from  the  ist  volume  of 
hiu  Biog^niphy  (fK  Ix)  thtA  the  ftbov«  iii£ona»tjon 
is  obtained.  [G.] 
PISH.  Wtlltam,  bora  Ib  Korwieh  In  1775, 
became,  early  in  life,  a  violinist  in  the  theatru 
there.  Ho  was  next  »  teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  obdnt  *t  th«  ttiMtn,  etc.,  Mui  mwmb- 
ually  leader  of  the  liand  .it  the  concerts.  lie 
numberod  amoitg  his  pupils  Edward  Taylor, 
•fterwttds  profowor  of  murfo  in  Gresluun  Col- 
lege,  and  George  Perry,  aflerwardd  leader  of  the 
band  of  the  Saa«d  tlannonic  Society.  He  died, 
•t  a  very  advaikoed  mgo,  abont  1863  or  4.  Heoon- 
posetl  nuuu;rv)ua  Houg.s,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and 
concertos  fur  various  instnim«'ut3.  [W'.H.H.] 

FTSHER,  John  Adkaham,  Mus.  Doc.,  waa 
bom  at  Dunstable,  1744.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  tho  violin  under  Pinto,  and  nia^le  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  July  1765  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  a  concert  tn  the  benefit  of 
the  Musical  Fund.  About  1770  ho  married  a 
daughter  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  became,  in  her 
right,  proprietar  oi  ft  axtemth  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  for  that  nvA 
other  theatres  the  music  for  the  following  pan- 
tomimes, vix.  'The  Monster  of  the  Wood,*  1773 : 
•The  Sylpha.*  1774:  "Prometheus,*  1776;  and 
•Thtj  ISorwood  Gipsiea,'  1777;  and  alwo  munic 
iior  the  opening  of  *  Macbeth.'  On  July  2.  1  777, 
an  oratorio  by  Fisher,  entitled  '  Providence,'  was 
performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  gHh  of  the  same  month  the  composer 
(as  a  member  of  Magdalen  College)  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  oratorio  was  performed  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
Ix>ndon,  on  May  38,  1778,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  again  in  1780.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Fisher  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  started  on  a 
professional  tovr  tbroogh  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  1784  he  reached  Vienna,  where  he  induced 
the  jouthful  Anna  Selina  Storace  to  beoome 
his  second  wife— contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
her  friends.  Tho  union  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  partiee  •eparated  and  the 
wife  never  after  need  her  bneband't  name.  The 
£m|)eror,  incensed  at  Storage's  haN-ing  had  to 
submit  to  blows  from  her  husband,  ordered  Fiahec 
to  quit  Ui  dominiom.  He  then  went  to  Dabtin 
and  gave  concert*  in  the  Rotunda.  When  or  where 
his  existence  terminated  ia  unknown.  Besides 
the  above-named  eompodtione  Fisher  pobliahed 
some  eiymphonies  for  oraheitrik  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWTLLTA!Vr.  Edward  Francis,  son  of 
Edward  and  Frances  FitzwiUiam — both  acton 
mad  rinfm— ban  ia  t8a4.   He  wm  ednaated 


FIT^WILIJAH  OOLLBCnON. 

for  the  musical  profeAsicNi,  and  develed  himiidf 

enpecially  to  the  study  t>f  coinpoaition.  In  1^53 
he  publiished  a  set  of  1 3  songa  which  were  much 
admired,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
where  he  produced  an  operetta  called  '  Love's 
AlanxM,*  and  music  for  some  minor  pieeee.  Aboot 
1855  he  married  Misrf  Ellen  Ch.aplin,  a  member 
of  Uie  Ilaviuarket  coaipany.  so  well  known  as 
Mrs.  £.  ^tzwilllam.  His  eomporfilone  were 
distinguiuhed  by  an  intelligence  which  ca^e 
pronu»<e  of  great  excellence  when  he  should  have 
fully  lua^tired  the  technicalities  of  his  art  n 
hope  di«aj/jx)inted  by  his  early  death,  aftCT  a 
lingering  iliucsg,  on  Jan  20,  185,7.  Ik*ide«  the 
songs  above  mentioned,  he  j)ubli»hed  a  Te  Deum, 
and  a  hj-mn,  '  O  incompr»;h<  nsible  Creator.'  A 
quartet  from  the  former  is  given  by  Mr.Huilah 

Snhis'SMndMudeforFkmUyUM.*  [W.HA] 


PH'ZWn.UAM  OOIfJKmoir,  T&S.  in 

the  year  iRi6  Viscount  FitzwiUiam  died, leaving 
to  the  Univeraitj  of  Cambridge^  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  the  annual  intereet  on  £100,000  in 
money,  and  a  large  nund)er  of  valuable  paintings, 
book^  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art.  Of 
these  a  collection  of  MS.  mnrie  funus  ft  pertluu. 
Ita  mrs^t  jimminent  features  are  the  \'lrginall- 
book  of  d^ueen  liUizabetb ;  a  volume  of  anthems  ia 
the  handwriting  of  Henry  Pnroell,  and  anollMr 
in  that  of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  pieces  n':* 
yet  printed ;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  em- 
bracing the  werics  ef  more  dum  150  nnmpiw^ 
mostly  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  nnd  chidly 
of  the  Italian  school:  as  for  instance 
3  Masses,  3  Dixit  Domfaras,  •  QtaJbt*,  ft  Ooft* 
titelwr  etc. ;  Leo,  a  Ma.ss,  2  Miserere,  3  Dixit — 
k  5,  k  8  (in  autograph)  and  ^  10;  an  Oiatone 
etc ;  CoLOKNA,  a  Magniiioat,  a  Oonfilriwr,  a 
Domine  ad  a<ljuvandum.  a  Beatus  vir,  a  Dixit  etc; 
JoMSi.Li,  a  Miserere,  a  Dixit  ^k  8),  i  Operas,  an 
Oratorio,  etc. ;  BONOWOIin,  ft  HiM  0^  Op«% 
a  Psalm,  Cantata.<<.  etc. ;  Pebgolest,  a  Ma&s.  a 
Eyrie  and  Gloria  (k  10),  portions  of  a  Dixit  etc.; 
DoBANTE,  a  Messa  de'  Morti  (k  8),  a  Litany  and 
^Motets.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  auto- 
graph of  a  Symphony  in  F,  'di  me  Giusej^pe 

Haydn  787,'  aiMl  some  interesting  MSS.  in 
Handel's  autograph.  Kelway  is  said  to  hav« 
been  eimtloyed  by  Lord  Fitswilliam  to  ocdieet  is 
him  in  Italy. 

A  p<irtioii  of  the  above  mu^ii-  a  k ;  published  by 
the  late  Vincent  Kovello  in  iSsA  by  nonnis»m 
of  the  Uaivwvtj  ftnfhoritlae.  Th*&«liiMtt- 
lows:— 


Bonno,  Cum  8«ricto. 

Do.  In  Ui  Doiiibie.  Orefe. 
Do.  Badciiu.  Urch. 

Oahro,  fi  nun 
OkriMlmi.  Dulee  t*. 

Do.  Kt  tio  toixtobtanu 

Do.  Gaurtwmo*  nram^k 

Do.  O  hUx  ^nmx. 

Da  SnrgAiniu,  «&mtu. 
OMiAmen.  Orch. 

Do.  Ci^jm  Milmim.  Orch. 

Pfcfl— SMiSfc,  Ores. 

DtbOe 


C1«rl.  Cum  Fcnrto. 
Ih*.  IM  prutuiuUi.  Orch. 
Do.  DamlM  Deo*.  Uich. 
Do.  Oknterktrt.  AHofiota.  Or«*. 
OPbeMsl 


D«b  Xytfc  cMmii.  Or*. 

Do.  Lwlstm  %%im,  A  *. 
Do.  o    nam  trviUv  Ordk, 
Ito.  «iuj>  muRTcimt.  Orrlk 
Do.  Qu»aAo  oorpwk 
Do.Qu«tida< 
]l».QMfM«a 
Par 
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CUri.  fient  ent.  Orch. 

Vo.  Hicul  tnt.  Orch. 

I>u.  isfimA  lUter.  urch. 

Po. 
Omit 

C<>i<'nn*.  tMB!ni> 
Orch. 
Do.  UlorU  mrL 
Vo.  I'umtiun  eoff. 
I>o.  McQt  tnL 

.OkOMM  Domino. 
■MmIiII  m  i)«u. 


I«eo.  AaoMi,  i  10.  Oreb. 
Du.  Chiistiu  fsetus  nt. 
t»o. « tim  «»fii-tn  FT»irito.  Oreh. 

I>o.  Piilt  t>..iniTiu«.  AIL 
I>o.  K7rW«kt«oi>. 
Do.  Qui  toilti. 

BobQallBilM. 


L«,\  S'rutcrat.  Orch.  (DitHUtAX 
Dci.  M<  ut  erBl,*ia 

in  li>. 

Off.  ft  MtMMteONjdl  li  A), 

iXkTm  -   

In  D). 
Dn.  TqmI 

In  r\ 

L'jlil.  AuJ'.vl  V'Xfm,  41. 
V  ittoria,  licglu*  tJnIl. 
Martini.  HIeul  mt.  Orch. 

Do.  SIcut  ml.  A  «.  Orch. 
0. 1  ■1^  akmt  »UMUtm. 
PriMtrtoft.  Kt  tocMnatn. 
Perjtolnl,  Pemtnus  k  vtaxtfll,  AC 
Orch. 

Do.  c.luria  l  aid.  Oich. 

Do.  hiciit  e»t. 
f%rtl.  AiloraiBM  Tilt 
BindelU.  Don  BMUM.     ^Q,  J 


FINTA  GIARDINIERA.  LA.  Opera  bnffik 

in  3  r^'  *  author  of  libretto  unknown  ;  i  i  .-i  :  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Munich  Jan.  13,  1  775. 

FINTA  SEMPLICE,  LA.  Opera  buffa  in 
3  Mti ;  libretto  by  OdtdHni,  wm&o  hj  Homt ; 
oompoeed  at  Vienna  in  Z76S,  when  lio  waa  only 
1  2,  mit  apparently  never  put  on  the  sUige. 

I'r..Ar)T,  AxTOH,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1775 
at  Mannheim,  studied  under  liamm,  succeeded 
I.it'lirun  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich  (i  790).  He 
travelled  much,  visitinc  Vienna  (i79J>,  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  the  Rhine,  wuny,  Prussia,  England 
(l7<>*^\  B<>h«rri<»,  llungnry,  and  France.  When 
in  Lundou  the  i'nnce  of  Waleti  made  him  liberal 
cSkn  to  remain  in  Kngliiiid.  Alltf  iBlO  Iw 
reaided  entirely  at  ^lunich.  lie  compo8c<l  three 
concertinoe  for  oboe  and  orchestra^  and  sumo 
piwMt  fir  two  flagMltftt.  LH.aC.] 

FT. AG  EOLKT.  Tho  French  and  Italian  term 
for  the  harmonic  notes  in  the  violin  and  otlwr 
liMtfuineati  of  that  tribe;  dimbtlMe  to  called 
b    I  I    in  1 1  ililj  thnj  naiwiliind  tha  flagaolet^ 

[Harmonics.] 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  Jlajol).  The  modem 
fimift  of  Uia«MF/u/«d  6(!<;  or  straight  Ante.  The 
upper  part  conjnsts  of  a  plain  m<)uth]iie(!e,  leading 
to  a  cavity,  in  which  is  a  sounding-lip  exactly 
re'S4:-mbling  that  of  an  open  pipe  in  uie  Olgan. 
The  air  ia  Hha{)cd  by  a  thin  groove  into  a  flat 
sheet,  which  etrikes  against  the  feather-edge  of 
an  aperture  fonue<l  in  the  intennediatc  j<art  of 
the  instrimient  Tlic  vibrations  thus  f)rigina(>  1 
{laaa  into  a  conical  tu)M>,  which,  unlike  tho  organ- 
pipe^  ia  furnished  with  lateral  holes,  and  some- 
time«  with  keys.  The  fundamental  note  of  the 
isjHjaking  throat,  boing  coerced  by  ditfercnt 
lengths  of  csxosonant  tube,  gives  a  simple  aeak; 
which  can  be  efxtended  by  forcing  wind  in  more 
strongly,  and  thus  producing  the  first  two  or 
three  hannonics  of  the  ground  tone. 

Tlxe  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  ia  the 
ordinaiy  tin  whistle  with  six  holes.  This  oon- 
sists  of  a  oQBieal  tul>c  of  nu!tal  stopped  at  4ha 
top  by  a  sqnare  block  of  wood,  except  in  a 
narrow  ant^or  fissure.  Below  the  fissure  is 
a  gup,  the  lowor  edge  of  which  is  flattened  so 
as  to  cot  and  intercept  the  stream  of  air.  In 
more  elaborate  instruments  a  chamber  is  added 
above  ooaitaining  moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
back  tbe  oondenaed  moiatore  of  the  breath. 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  the  Engli.eh  Flaj^let, 
the  scale  is  simply  that  of  the  nute;  iiideiil, 
flutes  are  made  from  which  the  usual  head  can 
be  lemoved  and  that  of  the  Flageolet  sub&titutei!. 
Tlie  French  Flageolet  is  similar  in  itii  upper 
part,  but  possesses  a  mure  compUeated  loala^  and 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  keys. 

The  invention  of  the  Flageolet  is  ascribed  by 
Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  278  note)  to  the  Sieur  Juvigny, 
who  played  it  in  the  Cunous '  Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne,'  1581.  In  the  Hme  of  Mersennus  ( 1 600- 
1^148)  the  principal  teaclier  and  player  was  Le 
Vacher  (Hawkint,  chap.  126).  It  ajoears  to 
have  BupeiMded  tbe  more  aacient  BecordM>f 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  The  two  were 
obviously  for  a  time  in  use  together  in  this 
country;  ftr  the  'Gonted  ObmpanTon,  being 
exact  direction.s  for  the  Recorder,  car  f  lly  1  jih 
poeed  and  £»thered  by  Humphrey  balterj'  is 
dated  from  tke  'Late  m  St.  Panl*s  dinrchyard* 
in  16^3,  whertas  the  'Pleasant  comjanion,  or 
new  lessons  and  instructions  for  the  Fh^elet  by 
Thomae  Greeting,  Oent.*  was  'printed  Ibr  J. 
Playford,  an<l  wild  at  hiH  hIioj)  near  the  Temple 
Church'  in  1683.  The  fonner  work  ^ves  a  plate 
of  the  long  bulky  Heoorder,  readnng  halfway 
down  to  the  player's  knee,  whereas  the  latter 
represents  him  sitting  over  a  table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holdii^  in  hit  numtb  and  band*  the 
'  Flagelet,'  a  |>i|Ke  nut  more  than  nine  inches 
lung ;  on  the  table  lies  one  somewhat  larger^ 
apparently  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  *It 
may  !)<:•  carried  in  the  p  xket,  and  so  without  any 
trouble  be  a  companion  by  land  and  by  water.* 
In  the  Faroe  way  the  early  VioUos  were  termed 
piceoli  Violiiii  nlln  PranecfP  in  nppo-ition  to  the 
more  bulky  Viol.  Both  iuMtrumfcuts  read  from  a 
staff  of  six  lines,  each  of  which  represents  a  hole 
to  be  stopped.  In  the  Keoorder  music  the  tune, 
with  proper  uotos  and  time,  is  placed  on  a  staff 
above,  whereas  in  tho  Flageolet  a  single  symbol 
alxive  the  staff  shows  the  time,  but  not  the  in- 
tcrvabi  uf  the' melody.  Thti  recorder  had  a  top 
hole  stopped  with  the  left  thumb,  followed  by 
thret^  for  the  first  tljr«  e  fingers  of  that  hand,  a 
fifth  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  finir  more  with  tho  ri^t  fingers.  It  thus 
I  («?CBscs  a  scale  of  eight  notes.  The  flivgeolet 
haii  only  six  holes,  stopped  by  a  diilureut  or* 
rangement ;  their  closure  being  appropriated 
8ucce«sively  to  the  thumb,  first,  and  s-econd 
tingera  of  the  lefl,  followed  in  urder  by  the  first 
finger,  thumb,  and  seoottd  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  Tliis  fingering  scorns  to  be  unique  of  Ita 
kind,  and  persists  in  the  French  Flageolet. 

The  Double  flageolet  was  invented  b^  a  person 
named  r.ainbridge  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  afler  about 
20  years  by  his  son-in-law.  It  consists  of  two 
'  patent  Flageolets,  the  sides  close  to  each  other ; 
the  one  has  seven  holes  in  front  and  one  behind ; 
the  other  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  piayed  with  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
hol^  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand; 
and  in  playing  ducts  you  will  in  general  have 
the  Muna  nomber  of  huea  covered  <m  the  seoond 
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Flageolet  as  on  the  first.*  From  tiie  ezamples 
it  appears  that  in  this  caae  the  two  instruments 
fdfty  in  thirds ;  intervals  largi  r  than  this  bdng 
possihlc  in  a  few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  set 
in  a  dingle  bluck  and  blown  by  uue  mouthpiece. 
Contrivanew  w«re  added  for  aileooiiig  one  of  the 
two  pipes  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  in  unison  to  a  idngle  note. 
The  nurtnnnent,  though  iriSO.  within  the  memory 
of  some,  has  entirely  and  most  deservedly  g^ne 
out  of  use.  No  music  of  importance  seems  to 
have  been  eomposed  for  it. 

The  single  English  and  PVench  Flageolets  are 
bUU  to  be  met  with,  chiefly  in  dance  music. 
The  fenner  has  heen  deacribed  ae  a  dmple  fonn 
of  Pluto  h  ht>o.  Tlie  latt<  r  ib  a  far  more  com- 
plicated instrument,  possessing  two  holes  for  the 
thnmhs  at  Hie  heok  and  fonr  m  front  for  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  two  handa.  Indeed  it  is 
distinctly  a  descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the 
thumb-nail,  and  the  intr<xluction  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  into  the  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instnunent,  are  devices 
peculiar  to  this  difficiilt  but  rather  ineffiactive 
instrument.  Its  compass  is  two  ^ 
ootavea  and  three  eamitonee  firam  ^ 
G  on  the  treT>lo  stavo.  A  full  Q  "p 
Method  is  published  by  Bousqu^  j  — 

The  Flageolet  ia  nersr  found  in  '57  ~ 
orchestral  scores,  but  tliere  is  a  tra<Htion  of  some 
•ttthority  that  the  solo  part  in  '  0  ruddier  than 
the  eheny.*  nuuiced  in  urn  wxne  as  *  Flauto,*  was 
played  in  Handel's  time  on  the  flageolet ;  and  Mr. 
Hullivan  has  introduced  it  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  piwt  of  Dr.  Daly  in  his  *  Sorcerer.'  [W.H.  S.] 

PLAMAND-GRtTllY,  Louis  Victor,  bom 
1 764,  married  the  nicca  of  CheUrf,  and  bought 
TEnniti^,'  near  ^^Tontmorency,  long  the  altt^r- 
uate  residence  of  Ilouiimku  and  Gretry,  and  tha 
buml  place  of  the  latter.  An  offer  he  made,  but 
subsequently  withdrew,  of  presenting  Gr^try's 
heart  to  Li^ge,  the  native  pla^^  of  the  composer, 
involved  him  in  »  long  and  ruinoas  lawsuit, 
whicli  finally  went  tigt&tk  him.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Jnly  1843.  [M.C.C.] 

FLAX.  A  term  employed  in  Uie  sense  of 
lofwenng ;  an  artist  iihige  or  plays  flat  when  hia 

notes  are  Wlow  the  right  pitcli.  B  flat  i«  a 
•emitone  lower  than  B,  E  flat  than  E,  and  so 
on;  to  'flatten*  (bamer)  a  sound  or  an  instrument 
is  to  make  it  lower  than  before,  just  as  to 
'sharpen'  it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattening  in  music  is  called  a 
flat— Fr.  Unwl ;  Ital.  Bem»lle  ;  Oenn.  B§,  It 
has  been  ah-eady  wliown  under  AocrnEXTALS  and 
B  (p.  19a  and  X07)  how  the  wigns  of  the  Hat  (b) 
and  natural  ( i|)  were  derived  from  two  forms  of 
the  letter  b.  A  double  flat  is  a  descent  of  two 
semitones,  and  in  marked  by  bb.  The  flat  of  a 
note  ia  not  the  same  pitch  (doee  not  give  the 
ftame  number  of  vibrations)  a«  the  sharp  of  the 
note  a  tone  below  it,  though  on  a  keyed  instru- 
'  the  two  an  tepwwnted  by  the  naiM  black 


\ 


FLIGHT. 

key ;  nor  are  B  and  £  the  same  as  Cb  sodT^ 
and  so  on.    This  wiU  be  ez]Ji^ed  nndor  ll> 

TERVAL. 

In  German  mnsical  nomenclature  the  trto 
are  flattcne<l  by  addinjj  to  the  lettor,  si  E*, 
Des,  Ges,  etc.,  A  flat  is  As,  and  B  flat  tiwgl 
lies  has  be»  Ti  ^wA.  r>i>:)bb-  flati;  are  iVsa,  ^. 
The  b  and  $  iu  Genuuu  liU;rature  were  fonaeriy 
used  to  express  minor  and  major,  as  Gb  for  G 
minor,  Dj  for  D  major,  and  even  Eb  far  S 
minor,  and  As  f  for  A  flat  major.  (See  tk 
earlier  Indeue  of  the  Allgemeine  mosiksUicht 
Zeitung  for  frequent  instancos  of  thia  rtraa^ 
usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now  av^ouM  b 
the  nee  of  the  wodt  d»  and  eiolf  for  major 
minor.  [^j 

FL^VT  Vimi  an  interval  which  ie  \m 
bv  one  semitone  than  a  perfect  fifth,  and  > 
diflMNteBt* 

FLAUTO  TRA VERSO  (Ital.;  Fr.  Fl*it 
tmversUre),  The  diatinguishiug  name  of  ^ 
Flate  witii  •  latwal  menthpieoe,  held  amw  A* 

performer,  as  opposed  to  the  FlvU  li  l(cor 
geolet,hehl  straight  in  front.  [Flute.]  [WJLS-1 

FLEMING,  Albxandkb,  minister  of  «h» 
Sootch  Church,  author  of  two  small  trestij*  a 
fiivour  of  the  intrtxluction  of  organs  inU>Si*oKi 
churches  (Glasgow  1808),  the  first  suggein<a  d 
tbeldadiineetheBefiinnalion.  lM.a&! 

FLIEGENDE  HOLLAXDER,  DEB.  Opsi 
in  3  actf",  words  and  music  by  Richard  Wigwr. 
produced  at  Dresden.  Jan.  2,  184,^.  In  Lon4« 
at  Dmry  Lane,  as  L  Ollandes--  1  iimato,  Jtly  Ji 
1870 ;  and  by  Carl  Bosa,  as  the  Flpn^ 
man,  at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876 ;  at  CoTt»J 
Garden  ea  It  ▼eeoello  jhntamm,  Jnne  16, 77* 

The  word>  ^vr  ro.  sold  by  Wagner  to  the  maia^ 
of  the  Grand  Opera  in  i8ai,  set  by  Di^i^^  « 
Le  yaiseean  fiartdtne^  mm!  bmmgbt  oat  the:* 
Nov.  9,  1S42,  [6] 
FLIGHT,  BENJABfnr,  an  eminent  orgaabuDiff. 
bom  about  1767,  was  the  son  of  Benjamio 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  c*atury,  anW 
on,  in  partnership  with  John  Kelly,  under 
style  of  •  Flight  and  Kelly,'  the  business  of  <Kw 
buiUinff  at  &eker  diange.  Tonng  Flight  lesRxsi 
the  art  of  constructing  organs  from  his 
1  About  the  year  i8oo  he  commenced  bac««' 
1  in  partnership  witii  Joaepb  Bobaon.  is  If^ 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  un  d.r  the  stvie  of -Flisirt 
,  and  Robeoo.'  They  afterwards  removed  to  ^ 
I  Martin's  Lane,  where  thej  eusaitaDeted 
many  years  publicly  exhibited  the  Aj»Jl 
[Ste  AP0LLONICON.5  The  partnership  w»»  ^ 
solved  in  1832,  after  which  Flieht.  in  cMijoncWB 
with  his  son,  J.  Flight,  who  bad  long  scti«^ 
assisted  him,  cnrTncd  on  business  in  St.  Mst^ 
Lane,  as  'Flight  and  Son.'  Flight  io''^" 
nuuiy  improvements  in  organ  buflding  *^ 
prepared  the  way  for  still  superior  machsnia*- 
Amongst  them  was  an  apparatus  far  deadpst 
the  wind,  added  to  the  bdWe  during  s  reptf^ 
tion  of  Father  Schmidt*s  or^n  at  Trinity  O  lK^ 
Cambridae,  which  peoeded,  and  posaWr  «J 
gcsted,  tiia  eononwioa  balloink  B.  •>* 
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in  1847  aged  80.  and  Kobsoa  in  i8;6.  ^  Fliehi't 

under  the  name  of '  Kiglii  ud  Son.'  [W.H.H.] 

FLINTOFT.  Uf.v.  Lttkf,  was  ftppr,inte<l  Hen- 
tlemaa  of  Cliap&I  Hoyal  in  1715.  haviug 
been  Fkiaat^Vicar  of  Lincoln  OathednJ  from 
170410  1714.  In  July  17K;  hp  vnxB  appomUnl 
B^der  in  Whitehall  chapel.  He  w.ib  abo  a 
nbuv  CMMn  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ho  died 
Nov.  3,  1737-  lie  is  i)resmnt  d  to  have  invented 
the  double  cb»nt,  his  beautitul  chant  in  G  minor 
bung  tl»  MTliwi  known.  [W.  H.H.] 

FLORENCE  iFirenzc),  although  in  j  oint  of 
great  master*  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of 
mosic  in  Italy,  can  still  cl&im  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  imttruction  in  that 
■nence.  Caaella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  a 
na&re  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
existed  a  philharmonic  society  there,  which 
Barney,  writing  in  1789,  ip«Uu  of  ai  'still  in 
•zbteace,'  and  wldch  invented  the  Laudi 
Spikituali.  Under  the  famous  Lorenzo  de' 
Medid,  the  ttraeti  of  Florenoe  resounded  with 
tiw  'Onti  Cantaseialeadu,**  the  gay  and  frivolous 
songs  of  the  Carnival,  aLr.iinHt  which  Savonarola 
proteeted,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
nerifioedonthepOeof  *yatufh.*  Tothe  liistory 
cf  Florentine  muisie  during  that  epoch  may  lie 
added  the  name  of  Antonio  S<^uarcialuppi,  orgnn- 
lii  of  tile  Dnosno ;  tnit  pMunff  oyer  uo  other 
masters  of  this  firxt  e[HK-h  of  tlio  Florentine 
school  we  oom«  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  music, 
whieb  bad  *  fitting  birthplaoe  in  fiartiye  Flonince. 
For  the  purpoee  of  promoting  this  kind  of  music, 
a nrivatemusioAl academy cftUed  'D^UAHerati' 
(Uift  titirrten)  waa  founded  itti568  at  Florence 
hy  isevin  Florentine  nolilenicn  who  afl3cinlile<l  at 
the  house  of  GiMubattista  Strozzi.  They  chose 
m  tiiab  dsYioe  •  cnak  of  grafMS  filled  to  over- 
flowing,  and  the  motto  'Quid  non  d<;^it;nat 
ebfititast*  GiovMUU  iiardi  Conte  di  Yamio 
belonged  to  thii  Miwlflmy,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Stnjzzi,  hirt  hou«e  bwunie  th-  rrii'IezvouH  of 
the  academiciMM.  Bardi  had  for  many  years 
•ladied  the  tiuMvy  snd  praolioe  of  mnmo  till  he 
liecame  a  correct  and  gotxl  composer ;  and  he 
was  often  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  stage  those 
Bqrtbological  vefMaentations  whieh  under  the 
name  of  *  Foste  niunicali '  were  amon^  the 
earliest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  drama. 
Ibsaa  entcrteinments  were  first  represented  at 
Florence  on  a  scale  of  magnifioenoe  in  keeping 
with  the  goiveoua  character  of  the  Medici  feasts. 

VinemioGelilei— &therof  the  great  Galileo- 
was  another  mcinV'-r  of  the  academy  'Degli 
Alterati.'  He  wrote  a  clever  treatise,  *  Dialogo 
ddla  Muaica  antica  e  modema*  (Florence  1 581), 
apon  the  abuse  of  mo<hm  music,  in  whi(di  he 
piaces  in  the  mouth  of  Bardi  an  attack  upuu  the 
vundnigaU  and  the  lewenbes  after  counterpoint. 
He  was  also  a  composer,  and  is  8uppo>ed  to  he 
Uie  firrt  who  coiup);^«-d  mel-xlies  tor  a  siuijlt; 
'oioe.  He  set  to  musi(  thr  speech  of  Ugolino 
(Inf.  xxxiii.)  beginning  '  La  boooa  soUevd  dal 


faro  pasto' ;  also  a  portion  of  tibe  Lduuentatiooa 
of  Jereiiriali , 

GirolaiJio  ^lel  was  another  member  of  this 
academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavidiere^  »  onmposer 
of  the  Roman  School  who,  prevfoos  to  the  00m* 

position  of  the  first  entire  musical  dniuia  by 
Kinuccini,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
mnalo  two  Pastorales — 'Ia  dbpeniione  tB&  St- 
leuo'  and  'II  Satiro'— tlie  latter  tO  WOldi  by 
Laura  Guidiocini,  a  lady  of  Luocn, 

When  Baidi  was  nuninoned  to  Borne  hf 
dementi  VIII  the  society  of  the  'Alterati' 
assMnbled  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi^  » 
Flonotine  nobtemen,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionately  devoted  to  dramatic 
music.  They  soon  added  to  their  number  the 
namM  of  Ottavio  Binnuoeini  tiie  poet,  Jacopo 
Fori,  the  composer,  and  (Tiiilio  Cicoini.  who, 
besides  his  talent  lor  composition  had  the  gift 
of  a  beautiful  voioe.  These  three  ooenpied  thearn* 
selves  in  <levelopin£;  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
ilrauiji  iuto  the  finished  performance  called  the 
opera.  They  invented  the  reeitatiTe  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin* 
guiiihed  from  tUti  upt:ra  of  other  countries  and 
firom  other  species  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 
'Dafne*  was  the  first  result  of  their  nnittifi 
efforts.  Rinucctui  oomputied  the  poetry,  Ciux:iui 
and  I'eri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  1 596. 
'  ThiV  says  J'.iinu  y  (Hi.-.t.  iv.  p.  l8),  'seems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera  or  dnoaa  wholly  set 
to  music,  and  in  whieh  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  mtuii>ui-ti  nor  declidmed  without  musio, 
but  recited  in  simple  musical  tones  which 
amoMnteil  not  to  singing,  .ind  ret  \Nas  different 
from  8i>c«jch, — should  be  dut^d."  'Dafne'  woe 
■nooeeaed  by  'Euridice,'  reprrscnted  wiili  gor* 
peoti)?  fljjlendour  in  1600  at  'li  •  fcastjj  givra  in 
Horeuec  iu  honour  of  the  m:uTiagu  of  liuxu-y  IV 
of  France  with  Maria  de*  Medici.  None  of  the 
subttequent  compositioin  o>  tlv  .^rcat  masters  of 
operatic  music  produced  auytiuuL;  liku  the  uti'eot 
of  these  first  rcprosentatiops,  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a  now  art — that  of  'musica 
parlaute,'  The  poet  xVugelo  Grillo  (the  friend  of 
Tasso),  writing  to  Oaccini,  observed :  'You  are 
the  father  of  a  new  kind  of  music,  or  rather 
itiugiiig,  which  is  not  -j,  suug,  but  ii  recitative  t»oug 
of  a  nobler  and  higher  orasT  than  the  popuUur 
song ;  which  does  not  sever  or  maim  the  words, 
nor  deprive  them  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a  new  and  wonderful 
invention,  or  rather  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  musical  drama  whicli  has  been  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries'  (Tiraboechi,  vii.  1 321). 
Kinuccini's  next  opera,  'Arianna,'  composed  by 
Monteverde,  was  represented  at  the  naptiale  of 
Francesco  Gouzaga  of  Mantua  with  the  Tnfimim 
Maigaret  of  Savoy  (Doni,  Opere,  ii.  25). 

Tms  fint  academy  for  Uieatrical  music  was 
succeeded  by  many  others,  as  the  passion  for 
musical  representation  became  universal  in  Italy, 
(juadrio  (i.  71)  mentions  three  in  Florence, 
'degl'  Infocati,'  'degl'  Immobili,'  'de*  Soigenti,' 
founded  between  15^  and  1560  eqpeoiaUy  tot 
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FLOTOW. 


promoting  this  kind  of  muuc.  Each  of  these 
had  ita  own  thoatre  and  vied  with  the  others  iu 
dia  ipleiidour  and  magniBccmoc  of  its  reprc^n- 
tations.  Indeed,  in  the  miiMIe  of  tlie  i6tli  ccn- 
%mj,  the  theatre*  of  Italy,  oon«tructed  in  numj 
OMM  by  no  leM  an  arohiteot  than  Palladio,  and 
vvhf  rr  the  most  mekwiiotjs  of  all  rncKlem  languages 
first  appeared  married  to  Bweet  hannony,  were 
fbe  wondor  and  admiratioB  eif  th«  worid. 

The  Florentine  echo  l  >  f  -  j  usic  (lifTers  from  the 
other  great  whools  of  Italy  in  that  the  oonx- 
ponrv  of  dmroatfo  snuio  jitit  enxnnerated  mn 
ovlj  amateurs,  and  had  been  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  great  echoola  of  Rome  and  Bo- 
logoA.  Nor  did  Florence  ever  produce  any  great 
MupoMrs  of  dranh  auuric,  although  compoeer 
gtieceodwl  composer  in  that  brilliant  operatic 
niasio  of  which  we  have  iruccd  the  flrat  bcgin- 
niagi*  oatU  wo  arrive  at  the  great  Charubini, 
who  was  »  niMfear  in  both  the  ohnidi  and  the 
theatre. 

The  pnesnt  *Boyal  Moneal  Inrtitote'  of  Flo- 
IMoe  i»  of  recent  foundation,  and  was  opened  for 
pnbUo  inatruction  in  i86a.  lU  objects  are.  To 
teeoh  the  adeiiee,  hbtory,  and  pnwtbe  of  miulc ; 

to  maintain  u  puLlio  library  of  music ;  to  grant 
rewarda  to  deserving  artists ;  to  perform  the  best 
w(»4cs  of  modem  mi  aadeot  nuMten.  It  is  an 

establishment  for  public  auJ  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  comprises  three  sections — that  of  admin- 
istration ;  that  of  imtmotion ;  and  ^e  Academy. 
The  adiuiaitftration  is  directed  by  a  President, 
assistetl  by  tliree  Professors,  who  form  the-  Cotrncil 
of  Maaagemeut.  The  departiutjut  of  instruction 
eontains  schools  for  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
musical  n  ading  ;  for  solfeggio  ;  for  solo  and  part 
singiiig ',  iot  kojud,  siriugad,  and  wind  iustru- 
meats ;  for  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position ;  and  for  testhotic^  an«l  musical  hit^tiry. 
Tlie  Academy  is  compotted  of  resident,  corre- 
yiding,  and  honorary  members.  The  Bzaiii- 
iners  are  chasen  from  the  reaident  meml>cr8  of 
the  Academy,  as  are  also  the  three  members  of 
tiie  ooonoil  of  nuHugement.  ntunber  of 

ptipils  averages  220.  and  in  regulated  by  the 
applications  tor  admission,  the  result  of  tlie  ex- 
aauiiations,  tad  the  meant  avafldde  liar  imparting 
instruction.  [O.MJ?.] 
FLORID.  Music  in  rapid  fignres,  divisions, 
or  passagas,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bursting  forth,  ae  it  wera,  Into  leevea  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  Fioriture.  Tlie 
Italian  term  is  Fifurato,  Kxamples  are  hardly 
aeeeaMvy ;  but  the  generis  of  llofid  pass^es  in 
hr'h]y  interchting,  and  an  instance  or  twu,  frtnu 
the  simplest  lorm  to  the  very  highest  art»  may 
be  fiMgiven* 

Bach,  Christmas  Oratorio. 


HATDir,  Qoartet  i. 


Beethoven.  Concerto  No.  5. 


■T  ST 


Do.,  Ninth  Symphony  {^Adagio). 


Such  florid  passages  are  essential  to  Vsristka^ 
and  the  hurt  of  these  exampke  b  taken  ft«n  Ik 

finest  »et  of  variatlouB  exiiiiiug. 
For  Flobii)  Counterpoint  see  p.  4086.  [G.] 

FLORIX£GIUM  PORTENSK  A  colle> 
tion  of  aaerad  vooal  musio  of  the  i6di  cmlurf, 

in  separate  parts,  pubHahed  in  2  voli.  by  Bodra- 
schau  in  1618  and  21,  and  iv^'^t^ining  in  sU  a6) 
pieces.  [BoOBiraORAII.] 

FLOTOW,  Frames  Fbkiberb  voh,  G«^ 
man  opera  composer,  bom  April  37,  i8ia,  «d 
of  a  landed  nobleman  of  toe  azcfa-dachr  0.' 
MeeUenborg ;  was  edeoaied  with  n  viev  to  th? 
diploTnatie  service.  Tn  tS':7  hr  went  to  Pirii. 
when  music  was  at  its  bvni.  The  bdlU»&i 
artittie  life  into  triiieh  he  wan  thrown  mmi 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  tilcni  fcr 
musi<^  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  coozse  d 
attidy  nnder  Reidin.  Ihe  Bevdlutfca  «f 
dnwe  him  away  for  a  time,  but  feeling  thst  ihe 
atmosphere  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  Us  sncsaN^ 
he  soon  returned,  and  produced  his  fint  As> 
matic  attenapla  nt  the  private  houses  of  me« 
of  th"  n'-ist«xrrrtcy.  'Stradella'  was  bn^ii^i»* 
at  ihc  i'.ilais  Royal  a»  a  short  piece  lynqn*  * 
1837  :  but  Flotow's  first  pttbUo  eaeesM  wm 
the  Th^tre  de  la  R«nais«ancc,  where  h-  prt*- 
duced.  May  31,  1839,  <  Le  Naatrage  dt  ^ 
MMnae^'  wMoh  ran  for  53  nights  in  12  avmdi^ 
and  at  once  e.^tablish^  d  his  position  He  siiif" 
wards  re-wrote  the  piece,  and  produced  it  *^ 
Hambimp  in  1845  aa  'Die  Matooasn,* 
it  spread  to  the  other  theatres  of  Genv.:s.y 
Meantime  he  had  composed  fiir  the  Paris  theaoet 
aenanl  other  operas,  aodi  as  *L'caob«t  4» 
Camoi  iis'  (1843),  and  'L'&me  en  peijie'  1*1'^  ■ 
known  in  I^ndon  as  'Leoline*  (PrinoMfc* 
Theatre,  Oct.  16,  1848).  'StrsdeUa'  was  if 
writtmi  as  aa  o|MI%  and  bnog^  out  st  fis^- 
burg,  Dec.  30,  44,  and  hm*  had  oxtrsiTnlioaiJ 
success  throu^jhout  Germany,  iu  i'ari?,  tbcuffc 
published,  it  has  never  i>ten  ppdoced. 
Ix>ndon  it  was  br  n:')  t  ^  >:!  111  Euj^li^h  .it  Dtjsj 
Lane,  June  6, 46— a  dead  lailure— and  m  Itsiiss 
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in  1864  at  Covent  Garden,  when  it  lasted  two 
nishts  only,  killed  by  a  joke  of  Eonami's.  It 
was  followed  by  'Martha'  (Vienna,  Nor.  25, 
1847),  which  was  remodelled  fimn  a  ballet  written 
in  conjunction  with  Bui^gmuller  and  Deldevez  in 
1844,  and  in  its  new  form  quickly  spread  all 
over  the  world  (London,  Covent  Gardmi,  1858). 
These  two  works  Flotow  has  never  surpassed,  and 
of  his  later  operas  'Die  Grossfiirstin*  (1850), 
•India'  (1853),'  RUbezahl'  (1854),'  Hilda'  (1855), 
'Der  MuUer  von  Meran*  (1856),  'La  Veuve  Gra- 
pin'  (1859),  'L'Ombre'  (1869),  'Nalda'  (Milan, 
73\  'II  Flor  d'Harlem*  (Turin,  76),  the  only 
ones  which  have  attained  any  general  popularity 
were '  Indra,' '  La  Veuve  Grapin.'  and  'L'Ombre,' 
the  laat  uf  which  waa  enormously  successful  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has 
Iwso  prodiioed  fn  Ltrndon  (Her  Majesty's)  Jan. 
13, 1S78,  as  'The  Phantom.'  His  'Enchanterch-ie* 
is  in  rehearsal  at  the  ItalieiiH,  and  his  'Bosellana* 
»  not  yet  complete  (Feb.  i  S 78 ) . 

In  1*^56  he  was  a[ij)ointetl  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Schwerin,  a  post  which  he  re- 
triiisdtiUi865.  only  important  worlu  be  pro- 
duced during  this  ptriod,  when  he  had  bo  many 
ioduoameats  to  oompose,  were  a  'Fackeltanz' 
•dd  tome  tiMtming  nnrie  to  81iakspe«ra*t '  Win- 
ter's Tale.'  After  f,'iving  up  the  manaf,'ement  of 
the  theatre  in  1863  he  retornod  to  Paris,  and  in 
1868  ramofed  to  the  nmgliboofliood  of  Yientuk, 
where  he  still  resith ».  JIIh  n-inaining  com- 
jwaitions,  overtures,  soius,  and  chamber  music, 
tie  Uttto  known,  and  cftll  for  no  leniaik.  1111864 
llotowwas  eh  t  .  I  camqModiqg  manlMr  of  the 
LMfeltni  de  France. 

The  great  anooeH  of  'StndeUa*  and  'Martha' 
nitiat  be  mainly  ascribeil  to  the  melody  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
dnnujier.  Flotow'e  eonie  talent  Is  oonaldentble^ 
and  he  haa  great  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
His  early  French  experience  taught  him  the 
Tbtoe  of  lively  and  well'aoeentiuSed  Thythm, 
and  giwQ  him  dext<.'rity  in  the  con.struclion  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
harmony  and  piquant  orohestratiom.  On  tiie 
other  hanvl,  his  music  hjis  rarely  anything  behnv 
the  Burfisce,  his  rhythm  frequently  degeneratee 
into  thai  of  nwra  aaiioe>tii]Mi^  his  modnlationB 
are  po43r,  and  he  ia  pnme  to  sentimentixlity,  which, 
though  poDolar  in  onr  days,  is  none  the  less  mor- 
bid. In  tno  icientifie  part  of  eotnpoiltioa  he  too 
often  betrays  thu  n-.i  .f<  nr  On  the  whole  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upou  that,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  will  not  Ihro  la  the  history  of 
dramatic  music.  [A.  M.] 

FIX)WERS,  Geobqe  French,  Mus.  Doc.,  son 
of  Rev.  Field  Flowers,  Rector  of  Partney,  Lin* 
coloahire,  bom  at  Boston  18  ii,  studied  music 
iu  Germany  under  C.  H.  Hinck  and  Schnyder 
von  Waitensee,  and  was  for  some  time  or^miist 
of  the  English  Chapel  in  Paris.  Re  tu  mi  tig 
home  he  bwaune  orgwiist  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Hyddettoo  Square.  In  1839  he  graduated  as 
Ba-.helor  of  Mu.sic  at  Oxford.  For  a  period  he 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  'literary  Gazette.' 
In  1848  1m  «m  •&  uniaoeaMftil  candidato 


the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford,  as  he  wae 
in  1863  for  that  in  Groham  College.  In  1851 
he  established '  The  Briiitth  iSchuol  uf  Vocal  izatiua' 
for  teaching  nnging  on  amr  prtnolples,  and  in 
the  two  years  following  gave  concerts  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  his 
pupils,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Feathentone,  now  Mrs.  Howard  Paul.  In  1865 
Flow«8  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music.  He  wrote 
an  '  Easay  on  the  construction  of  Fugue,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  new  Rules  of  Harmony,' 
Mid  ooinposed  Fugues  in  the  style  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  other  organ  music,  and  Tennyson's 
Ode  oa  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton, 
and  other  Tooal  pieces.  He  wm  also  a  oopiooe 
contributor  to  the  mu»ioal  pOliodlieala.  He  died 
of  cholera,  June  14,  1873.  [W.II.II.] 

FLU  GEL  (a  wing).  The  German  appellation 
of  a  grand  pianoforte  or  a  harpsichord,  nam  the 

wing  shape  common  to  both.  See  Groethe's  pun 
on  gtfiUgeUe  OeUter  in '  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,* 

fK  34.  9nfK  n^on  la  *  ehort  gnnd  pianoforte. 
See  Harpsiohobd,  Gbattp  Ptano.]    [A.  J.H.] 

FLUGEL  nOEN.  The  C  nran  nnmft  for 
instrumenta  of  the  13ugle  family.  Oriyiually, 
say  thu  dictionarieH,  a  hunting  horn  (  Waldhom, 
JagiUiont^,  u^i  d  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  wat-cli  in  the  Flugeln,  or  paths  cut  through 
the  wood,  and  give  a  siguilon  the  approach  of  the 
pame.  The  Fl  i^n  1  horn  now  nseil  in  the  EngliBh 
and  German  armies  is  a  Bb  comet  with  pi-<ttm« 
and  a  horn  mouthpiece.  The  pistons  have  8U|>cr- 
seded  a  clumsy  kind  of  keys,  from  which  it  used 
to  be  called  Kiappeniiorn.  The  name  is  also 
ap])lied  to  several  inaferoBMiifts  in  the  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  EaPS  ckfs.  [W.  H.  S.] 

FLUE -WORK.  Organ-ttops,  in  nsgard  to 
^  manner  In  which  their  aoond  is  genetmted, 

are  grouped  in  two  great  claases — Eekd-wokk 
and  Jt'LUE-woiUC.  All  oigan-stops  in  which  the 
Bound  If  prodnoed  by  the  wind  pujAag  through 
a  fissure,  Jlue.  or  wind-way,  and  Htriking  against 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flae  woric,  whatever 
may  M  the  Ampt,  make,  or  tone  of  their  pipea. 
The  peculiarities  of  shape  or  projKirtion,  make, 
and  tone,  lead  however  to  a  subsequent  divisiim 
into  PBtNOIPAIrWOBKt  GlOtAOP-WOBK,  Mul  FLim> 
WORK.  [B.J.H.] 

FLUTE  (Germ.  Fldte,  QutrfiUe ;  Ital.  Flauto, 
Flauto  traverao',  Fr.  FlUte,  Fl&te  traversUre). 
An  ancient  instrument  used  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  always  had  two  principal  forma, 
the  direct  flute  or  Flute  A  hee,  now  developed 
into  the  Flageolet,  and  the  German  flute  or 
FiiUe  traverdirt,  which  appean  to  have  super- 
seded it  about  1720.  There  is  however  evidence 
of  an  intermediate  instrument,  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both,  which  wul  be  described 
farther  on. 

The  Flute,  as  now  employed,  consintH  ess'-ntially 
of  a  tabe,  ooiyoal  from  below  upwards,  terminating 
in  the  Head,  ttoA  stopped  at  the  top  by  a  oork. 
In  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  large  oritice  witli 
sharp  edges,  eituated  lees  than  an  inch  below 
Um  oQKk,  through  whieh  the  hnnth  la  Ibnwd 
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.ibliquely  fn  ni  the  ayiproximated  lijm.  lu  the 
lower  part  are  ux  hol«8 — to  be  stopped  by  the 
fint  three  fingen  of  either  hand— and  varioua 
intenncdiate  keys;  there  are  also  on  th«-  invest 
joint  three^  or  eveu  four,  levers  pi<_>Juciitg 
additi<mal  iiot««  below  tlM  Mgular  aeali-  of  the 

iustnuiient.  It  it.  ht-lJ  tr-n: inversely  find  sl.jpiug 
downwarcU  agaiuitt  tha  h>v,t:i  Uy,  with  the  orihco 
in  ibe  liead  turned  sonicw  luit  oatwaids,  ao  Uiat 
the  stream  of  wlml  tshall  impiiige  upon  ita  outer 
edge.  By  tkib  iuipuct  of  the  current  upon  the 
wedgie-like  margin  of  the  ^pertun  aound  is 
pnxlticcd.  Ct>ii>iil< T»l>lo  practice  is  required  to 
de\  ektp  auy  uot«  whatuvtsr,  and  much  controversy 
ext<«ts  as  to  the  exact  OftllM  of  the  musical 
vibration.  It  i;*  nut  however  necessnry  that  the 
feather  edge  iihuuld  at  the  ttide  uf 
the  main  tube ;  for  in  the  Nay  or 
Egyptian  fiute  figured  in  tlie  margin' 
the  extreme  circular  end  of  the  tube 
itMlf  (h«ra  nuMlo  of  bamboo)  Is 
thinner)  away  bo  as  to  produce  a 
linear  lerminatiun.  against  which  the 
current  of  breath  is  directwl  Such 
a  flute  niiL:ht  be  held  straight  in 
front  of  the  [.hiyer,  like  the  Flageolet 
or  flute  k  bee ;  in  which,  however, 
the  simple  combination  of  orifice  and 
lip  is  replaced  by  a  far  more  ooni'* 
plicated  arrangement,  exactly  similar 
to  the  mouth  of  a  diapiMon  Odgan- 
pipe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ft  ii  bold 
obliquely  towards  the  right  side  of 
the  player,  like  the  modem  (canaverse 
Ante,  ext^t  tliat  ita  lowor  extremity 
bears  considerably  downwards,  m  as 
to  enable  tho  blast  to  eater  a  tenuinal 
instead  of  »  kteni  orifice.  An  almost  similar 
instrument  to  the  one  here  fi^'unil  is  in  the 
andent  KgmtiiUL  ooUeotion  in  the  ilritiah  Mu- 
eemn,  and  nom  the  abseiioe  of  t3ie  vmal  Intend 
hole  was  connidercd  to  be  a  foqjery.  Not  only 
is  the  same  instramcnt  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  mode  of  playing  and  the  position  of 
the  anci«  nt  instruuK nt  can  be  recovered  fpau 
the  plaster  mural  decorations  still  preserved. 
The  only  dUTerenee  in  the  more  andent  instni* 

ment  is  that  the   wi-alo  i»  oiie  of  fuiir  orifices, 

whereas  the  modem  possesses  the  fidl  complement 
of  mx.   Either  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 

internit-diato  between  the  flute  and  the  f!ne-pij.e 
of  the  OTgjm,  the  foot  and  'languid'  being  iu 
thia  case  supplied  by  llie  oavity  of  the  month 
and  the  linear  opening;  of  the  \i[>n. 

No  instrument  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
and  improvemente  wMdn  the  last  half  oentury 
as  the  tlute.  The  bore,  instead  of  lieing  conieal, 
has  been  made  cylindrical ;  the  fingering  and 
diapositioa  of  tbe  keys  have  been  entirely  altered 
according  to  the  system  named  afler  P.ofluu. 

The  flute,  though  not  possessing  a  very  ex- 
teDwive  compass,  is  eq>eeiaUy  promment  in  oon- 
osrted  musu^  from  the  acuteuess  of  the  sounds 

'  ThU  curteM»«  ln«tnjniont  -lilt  n-^  1  hy  ttii>  t-'Svi'.!"  ^h••xlt  the 
KUe.  The  orl«tiui  it.'-  l,Hf-  ».\-  tr>.'.ttii  U'>u,  r.M'i  I'J  f. 
OMk^itouc,         u(  the  ChArt«rbuiu«.    te«  •&  Mbulrkble  cut  lit 


it  is  competent  to  produce.  Indeetl,  the  Piccolo, 
or  small  Ckiu^vo  variety,  emits  the  nharuest  n<Aai 
oidinarily  used  in  music.  Its  true  Scale  maybe 
considered  to  begin  on  D  ( r  Leh  >w  the  trel  stave, 
and  hence  the  l*lute  is  often  called  a  D  instru- 
ment. Tlie  notes  Of,  C,  B: ,  and  even  Bb.  below D. 
are  obtained  f>y  a.«snc5at<d  lavers  set  in  motion 
by  the  two  little  fiager^  of  either  hand,  but  do 
iMt  occur  again  in  the  higher  registers.  By  the 
8Uceehj<iv.  r  Tit  rtl  i.f  the  three  finit  fini;er>  I'f 
the  riglit  hau(i^  tiiUuwed  by  thoiie  of  thv  left, 
the  series  of  notes  rising  firam  D  to  Cf  (a)  are 
elicited,  and  on  D  again  i  ,0  a  new  octave  harmonic 
scale  is  commenced  by  eli*sin^'  all  the  holes  except 
that  bmeath  the  forefinger  ot  the  left  hand.  In 
this  n">'p*'ct  the  »c.ile  i«  Rin  'l  lt  to  ilu-  OViK-  and 
lkii»*>uuU.  with  the-  evecjitioij  :  '  he  latter,  Wing 
fundamentally  in  the  key  'i  <  change  upon 
that  notL'  instead  nf  upon  D.  Tlie  i»eci>nd  <K"tave 
is  pitxluced.  by  u,  stronger  preiiKure  of  wind  and 
an  alteration  of  emUnichure,  zmag  to  D  above 
the  slave  (4!,  and  there  remains  a  third  still 
lusher  octave,  obtained  by  crutwfijigehugs  often 
of  a  complicated  tiafeUS^  IMO^g  tO  D  OT  evCB  Sf 
in  altiasimo  ^5)— > 


{')     0)     0)     (4)  (Si 
The  scale  here  described  is  thai  of  flie  old  eiglit- 

keyed  Flute. 

Hie  principles  of  the  Flute  originally  invented 
by  Captain  Gordon  of  Chariei  the  Tenth's  Swim 

Guards  and  intrvKlueed  by  Theobald  TWhm '  in 
his  new  flute,  constructed  in  I  S3  a,  were  prind* 
pally(l)thateadinote  Aould  speak  independently 
out  of  a  sin^de  hole.      though  the  reniai'"-  1>  -  f 
the  bore  weru  entirely  cut  oflf* ;  (3)  that  vdl  k*  \  » 
in  their  position  of  rest  should  be  permanentlj 
open.    Tie  also  aitne  l  at  eqnali.sini;  the  diffieultr 
of  tlie  diiferent  keyn,  some  of  which,  on  the  older 
flute,  were  notoriously  inconvenient  and  aU  bat 
impracticable,    A  subsequent  improvetnent  cm- 
sisted  in  substituting  a  cylindrical  for  a  (xiuioJ 
bore.    In  its  latest  modification,  the  Boehm  Ante 
con.sists  of  a  cylindricjvl  tubo  terminating*  ai  the 
upper  end,  above  the  embouchure  in  »  conical 
or  '  parabolic"  prolongation.   For  the  left  bead, 
wliich  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
nest  to  the  head,  are  four  open  keys  to  be  dosed 
by  the  first  fitter,  tiiumb  (situated  at  the  htA 
of  the  instrumentV  second,  and  thinl  finir^rs 
successively.    For  the  little  finger  of  thi^  hauil 
is  an  oprn  key  produdnff  the  Gf  OT  Ab.    On  tb« 
right  hand  joint  are  three  open  keys,  for  the 
first,  second,  and  ring  fingers  respectively,  with 
accessory  or  'shake  keys*  (which  are  nonnallj 
clo-<  d')  interposed.     For  the  ri^'ht  little  finger 
are  the  closed  key  of  IJJ  and  the  two  open  kei> 
of  Cf  and  C.    In  many  flutes  mechnnisni,  still 
worked  by  the  right  little  finger,  is  a<!defl  to 
produce  I5I1  and  oven  Bb.     But  from  the  DI 
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downwanls  all  the  work  is  accessor}-,  and  not 
dinclly  lued  in  the  production  of  the  natural 
leaik  For  fhis  reMon  the  instrttmemt  ie  Hiict 
v>  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  each  sound  by  the  closure  of  a  single 
oriiice,  a  wjiuewhat  new  arrangement  of  the  scale 
u  necessary  on  certain  notes .  Th  e  G,  for  instance, 
in  citlitT  tx'tavf*  jiroduceJ  hy  clo-sinj;  the  five 
bole*  of  the  let  I  haud.  Fur  the  F  a  whole  tone 
beknr,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  added. 
The  intermediate  F|  is  obtained  by  depressing 
tbti  pad  of  the  middle  or  tine  fingers,  that  of 
the  index  being  left  open.  In  t^e  Clarinet, 
Oboe,  Canoon,  and  other  oct.ivc-9caIed  instru- 
nmti,  the  Bb  »  whole  tone  below  C,  which  in 
•  D  initomnent  like  the  flute  is  represented  by 
the  helovf  the  middle  O,  has  to  be  produoea 
by  dosii^  the  Bi)  and  Al}  holes  and  lifting  an 
{oteimedttie  Bb  key,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  a 
mln^  If  third  and  raising  it  a  semitone.  Tlie  s.iTne 
method  as  that  for  the  F|  is  employed  for  the  Bb 
or  Af ,  which  is  produced  by  lowering  the  B|]  a 
Kmitone  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  ac- 
.  taat«;d  by  the  fingers  of  the  riglit  h.ind,  those  of 
the  left,  ijiiddlt;,  and  ring  tingufii  bc'ing  left  open. 

The  compass  of  the  Boehm  Fluta  ^ 
U  from  C  to  C  three  octa\  e8  higher,  ^ 

though  the  C$  above  this  note,  and    ,  q       jz  , 

even  more  aonfee  sounds,  can  be  ,  ^ 
eUained  by  exceptional  players.  • 

A  variety  of  other  Flutes,  modified  more  or 
leas  frran  the  old  eight*keyed  instrnment  or  the 
Boehm  system,  are  to  be  met  with.  Among  these 
miy  be  named  thoee  of  i^iccama,  Clinton,  and  1 
Carte.  Their  differences  are  chiefly  mechanical. 
The  main  diatinction  between  the  older  and  i 
the  more  modem  inatruments  is  the  adoption 
of  the  qteidrieal  bore^  There  can  be  no  cunibt 
that  this  contrivance  adds  materially  to  the 
pwwer  of  tone,  and  gives  it  a  reedy  quality 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  the  Clarinet. 
But  it  is  a  question  if  it  does  not  to  the  same 
extent  modify  its  peculiar  orthestnd  characttr, 
«8<l  diminish  its  purity  of  intonatiuii.  This  , 
•li^tiuctive  quality  of  tone  hftB  been  bhown  by 
n  iijih'  ltz  (Ellis  h  Tr.  113,  14I,  172)  to  be  pecu- 
'  a-,  tnd  free  from  mo^t  hannonio  'upper  partials' 
'  I  tpt  theoetevee. 

The  HtcnitT;re  of  the  Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
Iditliy  to  admit  of  illustration  within  moderate 
ji^iiiti.  Bach  OMS  H  fre^y  both  m  an  obbligato 
uwtniment  and  in  concerted  passages,  and  ever 
•ince  his  time  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
Ae  buid.  In  tiiewotcaof  biB  woiksitui  •ome* 
times  marked  Tramnitrt  to  ^itinguidi  it  from 
the  nute-Ji-bec. 

naydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
'^rtitorios,  awards  it  the  same  prominence.  The 
Trio  for  three  Flutes  in  (he  'Creation'  ma>y  be 
Uuncd  &■>  an  illobtration. 

Handel  usually  specifies  the  'German*  Flute, 
and  "ften  indicate^i  its  iniport.mce  hy  the  words 
'with  the  accoiiij>aiiiment  of  a  Geniiau  Flute.' 
It  is  ^USenlt  to  understand  liow  the  players  of 
h.8  day  were  able-  to  make  theinst  lvcs  In  ard 
vith  the  few  Flutes  then  allotted  to  the  Orchestra  1 


against  the  larire  nuinlHirs  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784  there  were  6  Ilutes  against  26 
Oboee  and  26  Bassoons,  besides  1 2  Trumpets  and 
the  same  number  of  Horns.  Handel  produces, 
however,  a  magnificent  efiect  in  the  Dead  March 
in  '  Saul'  by  the  simple  employment  of  two  Flutes 
moving  in  thirds  aponat  (he  rei(ei»ted  bati  of 
the  kettledrum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphonies, 
which  were  obviously  written  for  a  small  band, 
freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  tiie  ZftttbeKflSte  derivea  iti  name  from  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute 
and  Orchestra  in  G  and  D,  and  one  for  Flute 
and  Harp  among  his  works  (KiSohel,  513,  314, 
299^). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writers, 
give  it  the  IcHuling  part  of  the  wind  in  aU  their 

compositions.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  tnim[iet 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  Leonora  No.  3  will 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  lovtiy  part  for  two  flates 
in  the  and  movement  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Rchnmann  also  has  introduced  a  prominent  ca- 
denza for  it  in  the  Finale  to  his  B  flat  Sjrmphony. 
The  difficult  accompaniment  to  the  Hanz  dss 
Vaches,  played  by  the  Oboe,  in  Rossini's  over- 
ture to  'William  Tell'  atibrds  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mechanical  eomplezities  whidi  tins  flexible 
and  agile  instrument  is  competent,  and  conse- 
quently is  expected,  to  surmoimt.  In  a  dramatis 
senee  (t  is  used  by  Mendelstoha  in  the  MMarifidal 
chorus  'O  be  graeious*  in  St.  Paul,  and  by 
Gretry  in  'Andromaquoj'  in  which  the  part  of 
Andronaohe  is  always  aooonqpanied  by  3  flutes. 

The  most  vobimiuoiig  writ<.:r  for  the  Flute  waa 
probably  Quantz,  who  composed  200  solos  and 
300  oonoertoe  for  XVederietc  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instntment  had  a  distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  special  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  This  eminent  contrapuntist  dievoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  com- 
positions. This  singular  fact  has  l>een  arconnted 
for  by  the  statement  that,  an  amateur  flute-playtir 
of  position  employed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  writing  tlieiii.  Kitlilau  has  been  termed  the 
•  Beethoven  of  the  Flute.'  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  given  bebwth»t  Solos,  Dnets,  Trios,  and 
even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  are  among  hi.s  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed,  but  for  a  tire  which 
destroyed  the  composer's  nuuiuseripti*  theirnnm* 
Vk  t  woidd  bf  at  least  threefold.  Such  as  are 
extant  afford  inestimable  modek  oi  oonstruction 
Mid  originality. 

Flute  Mutie. 

MoSABT. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76  ;  Andante 
in  C,  Concerto  in  G,  Rondo  in  D,  op.  86. 
SroHB.  Concerto  in  modo  di  Hoodb  Cantanla^ 

op.  47. 

1  Fii  R  nomaTiz;i  SiciliaJia  in  G  minor,  with 
Orchestca;  Trio  for  flute,  CeUo«  and  Pianoforte^ 
op.  63. 

BsmiOTlli.^Seienade  Ibr  Flnte^  VioBn,  and 

Alto,  op.  25. 
Hatdn.— Two  Trice  for  two  Flutes  and  Cello. 
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KUHLAU. — Three  grand  Trios  for  three  Flutes, 
op.  13  ;  Do.  do.,  op.  86  ;  One  do.,  op.  90 ;  Three 
Qaintct<;  for  Flute  and  String  Qiiart<  t  in  1),  E,  A, 
op.  51 ;  Grand  Quartet  for  four  Flut^^  in  £,  op. 
103;  Six  Mto  of  three  DuetB  for  two  Flutes, 
OfM.  10,  39,  80,  81,  87  ;  Solos,  with  Pianoforte, 
op.  57  ;  Thnn;  Fautasiea,  Do.  do.,  op.  95. 

Kbicha.— Quartet  for  four  Ilatw  ia  D,  fifk.  la ; 
24  Quintets  fur  wind  instruments. 

SOHUBSBT. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
'l^odow  BlttHMii.*  for  Flnto  And  Piano,  op. 
160.  [W.H.S.] 

FLUTB  D'AMOUB  (Germ.  iAcbe^fofo).  An 
old  fbrm  of  flute  with  »  narrow  bora,  otoading  in 

the  key  of  A,  and  corre.M|H)n(ling  in  pitch,  with 
the  Oboe  d'amore.  Both  were  suppoiod  to  possess 
a  nnootli  and  fiwdnating  quality  of  tone,  whenoe 
fha  name  is  derived.  [ W.  H.  B.] 

FLUTE-WORK.     Under    this    head  are 

Suped  aU  the  tiue-stopab  of  whatever  kind, 
pe^  or  tone^  that  am  not  classed  as  Princi- 

PAL-wonK,  or  Oedact-work,  and  it  also  inchide.i 
various  modifications  of  these  two  cLasaca  of 
stops.  [Flde-wobk.]  Thus  when  the  *  scale'  of 
the  pipes  of  n  cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  firJoi'- 
the  proportioa  ubst^utLal  to  secure  the  broail  and 
full  Diapason  tone,  and  the  aonnd  becomes 
delicate  as  in  a  Dulciana,  or  cri^p  as  in  a 
Gamba;  or  when  it  u  increased  beyond  the 
Diapaion  acale,  and  the  tone  becomes  thick 
or  less  resonant  as  in  the  Block-flote,  the  stop 
becomes  a  member  of  the  'flute-work.'  Also, 
if  iheoovien  of  the  i^pos  of  a  clo»ed  metal-«t4>]> 
Im"  ptuu'tured,  ami  a  narrow  tulw  —  in  Germany 
called  a  reed,  in  France  a  chimney — l>e  in.Herted, 
the  atop  then  becomes  a  member  of  the  flute- 
work  under  the  name  RtJir-i'ite,  Flute  a  chcinimc, 
or  '  Metal  stopped -Diapason  (ur  Flute)  with 
ehimneya.'  A  unison  cvlindncal  stop  will  be 
occasionally  met  with  laltelkd  as  a  memlxr  of 
the  flute-work.  All  stops  the  pijies  of  which 
taper  upwards,  as  the  SpiCs-flSte  aiMl  Gemshom  ; 
all  three-  or  Piur-sided  open  woofi  pipes,  as  the 
llulil  -  rtote,  Claraliella,  Wald- flute,  Oboe- flute, 
and  Suabe-flute ;  and  most  ■ferfa^tooed  tUxfM,  as 
Salicional  and  Viol  d'Amom^ — an  mendMni  of 
the  Flute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  conical,  the  strii^f'toned, 
and  the  other  stops  classifie^l  as  flute- work, 
dates  back  no  farther  than  the  commencement 
of  the  i6th  outory.  [B.  J.  H.] 

FOCHETTT,  a  ba«s.  who  sang  in  Lon  lon  in 
1775  and  6.  In  the  former  year  he  ap|>eared  in 
SanoWni'a  'HoteEoma*;  hi  the  latter  he  played 
Nardo  in  the  '  Isola  d'arnore '  of  the  Same  com- 
poser, and  in  '  La  Sp«isa  fedele.'  [J.  M.] 

FODOIv,  JuSEl'U,  violin-player,  boru  in  1752 
at  Venloo.  In  1 766  he  studied  under  Franz  Benda 
at  Berlin,  and  liaving  acquired  great  proficiency, 
travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Germany,  the 
NothexlAndB»  and  France,  establishing  his  repn- 
tation  aa  an  eminent  violinist.  In  1 794  he  went 
to  St.  Petersbui^,  and  remained  there  up  to  his 
death  in  1828.  Spohr,  who  heard  him  in  l8o^ 
oonsiden  him  wanting  in  feeling  and  (aste^  and 


objects  to  his  um^teady  nmuner  of  bowing,  but 
aohnowle^gea  his  great  technical  skill.  His 

ntimerotip  <snnpo«iiii'ns — C<''tirrrtny.  :in  !  SoIf»«  far 
the  Violin,  Duua  for  Viohiiii,  i^aJ  (Quartets  for 
SiriBgB,  are  well  written,  and  met  with  much 
snceesB  in  their  time.  The  famou«  'iiniT' r.  Mme, 
Fodor-Maiuvielle,  was  his  daughter,  auu  hij^  two 
younger  brothen^  Oau  and  AxtOM,  were  clever 
pianisto  and  ccMnpo**f  ■  [P.  D.] 

FODOB-MAI^'ViELLE,  JoeEPHnrx,  oele- 
fented  efaiger,  bom  1793  in  Paris,  whm  her 

&ther,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violiui.st,  had  settled 
in  1787.  In  1794  her  parents  removed  to  S(» 
Peteisbutg,  where  die  played  both  pianofects 

and  harp  when  only  eleven.  Three  ypflrs  after 
she  becaoue  known  as  a  singer,  and  in  1 810  made 
her  drat  lypearaaee  at  the  Court  Tlieatre  in 

Firirriv.-iT'.ti's  '  Cantatrici  villantUe,'  which  wai 
rejieat«d  60  times,  so  successful  was  her  per- 
fennanoe.  In  tZtt  die  married  the  aeter  Xion- 
vielle,  and  travelled  with  him  to  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,  returning  to  Paris,   where  shs 
was  engi^ped  ftr  the  Opiira  Oomiqve.  Her  fint 
appcArancr.  Ai]::r.  '},  t^^t.^.  \vnH  a  comparative 
failure;  it  was  evident  that  French  oyto^  was 
not  her  ftfovinoe,  and  ahe  waa  transferred  in 
November  of  the  same  vtrir       the  Th^itrs 
Italien,  then  under  Mme.  CaUiiani's  managemsnt. 
Here  she  remained  till  the  beginning  <rf  1816, 
when  she  left  for  Loudon.    In  L.mdon  she  sang 
for  three  season;:  a&  priuia  dmina,  list^ed  to 
with  respect,  though  never  a  warm  Cavocirite. 
'  Don  Giovanni '  w  ad  brought  out  at  the  KiTi;^*i 
Theatre  in  1817,  and  Zerlina  was  her  best 
character.    In  July  18 18  she  went  to  Italjr, 
retiinihig  to  Paris  early  in  the  following  year. 
aft«r  Catalani  had  given  wyi  the  ojH.;ia.  liui- 
sini's  'Barbiere'  was  then  j^nvcn  tor  the  first 
time  ill  Paris  (Oct.  a6,  181      and  she  phiyed 
RoBtna,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  A^esc,  and  oUie^ 
first-rate  partik   b  1833,  suflfenng  severely  from 
dyspepsia,  she  was  a<l\ised  to  try  tlie  milder 
climate  of  Isaplus,  which  &o  completely  restored 
her  that  she  appeiu^  at  San  Carlo  as  I  itsdemoos, 
Semirami  ln.  :md  Zeliaira,  creating  in  all  20  n<w 
partii.     iu  the  fuUowiug  year  tshc  .san^'  fv>r  s> 
whole  season  in  Vienna,  but  returned  to  Naples 
and  rci!i;ii!H'i!  t}iere  till  1825,  when  fhe  again 
went  L<j  J  uriH.     On  Dec.  y  hhe  uppt;:.\rv<i  in 
Semiramide,  but  her  voice  fuled  and  she  wa» 
compelled  to  lenve  the  stage.    Tliis  misfortune 
waa  followed  by  a  hoarseness  which  prevented 
her  singing  again  in  Paris.    The  management 
bavin;,'  declined  to  fulfil   their  contract,  she 
brought  a  tiucce&siun  uf  actious  against  them, 
and  finally  accepted  a  compronuee  in  i^t^- 
After  her  return  to  Naples  her  voice  so  ftf 
improved  that  ahe  sang  again  at  San  Carlo,  hot 
its  peculiar  diann  was  gone  though  her  style 
was  as  fine  as  ever,  and  served  as  a  model  for 
no  less  a  sini^er  than  Henrietta  Sontag.  Mea* 
delssohn  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  Naplea  in 
1831,  and  his  very  favourable  impression  may  be 
learned  from  his  letters  (April  27,  1831).  H** 
last  appearniK'i  was  at  Bordeaux  in  1833* 
which  ^e  retired  into  private  life. 
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When  at  her  prime,  Fodor's  vr)'i  f  was  not 
<aily  powerful  but  extremely  uwcet  ;4ir1  round, 
with  a  peculiarly  chwmiiig  aocent.  and  a  fault- 
less intonation-  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
aojuired  by  practice  a  flexibility  with  which 
tAw  wM  not  mitimll^  giftad.  H«r  dma^gbUat 
ENBimrrTA,  aUo  a  singer  of  merit,  was  very 
•uooessful  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
brtveen  the  jmn  1846-9  (not  IIm  FHedrich- 
WObelmstadt  Theatn).  (F.G.] 

FOR.STH>r\XX,  Cahl  EnuABD,  antiquaxy, 
pabliahed  'Gtx>rg  Friedrich  Hiindel'a  Stamin- 
MHm,  UMih  original'QiiflJkfii  und  mtiMntiMiien 
Xaclirlcbkn  aufgestellt  und  erlautert'  (Leipz!^^ 
Breitkopf  Uartel,  i844)>  carefully  ooinpikd 
geaealogy  of  th*  gTHlt  MnfWMr.  PCCC] 

fOBSTER,  Emahdil  Axots,  oompoMr  of 

TcxTil  chamber  rnusic.  Lorn  at  Niedergtein,  Glatz, 
bilesia,  Jan.  26,  1748.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
Dofe  bjr  hlnuiiilf,  and  oompoMd  indnttrioualy, 
while  (•l)eying  his  father  by  attending  tbe  Latin 
•chool,  axid  working  under  him  as  an  accountant 
atatavern.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Prussian 
Mttf,  and  in  1776  retolved  to  go  to  Vietma  in 
order  to  cultivate  mtisic  thoroiifrhly.  There  ho 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  valued  teucherH  of 
lhanoigtk-Um  and  eomporftioii,  and  his  works 
were  universally  resipected  as  the  products  of 
tound  thought  and  earnest  study.  In  i8oi  he 
pabUdbed  his  'Anleitung  zom  Qeneralbass' 
(Traeg)  with  146  examples,  a  clear  practical  work 
till  oif  value.  In  1805  it  was  re-published  by 
Breitkopf  ft  HSrtel,  and  a  new  edition  by 
Artaria  in  1834.  Forster  ivMtd  three  aupple- 
OMQtanr  numbers  of  practical  examples.  Uis 
vmfomkm  oondst  of  48  Tiolin  quarteta,  nmne- 

rooi  pianoforte  s<jnatas,  preludeHi  and  fugiiea  for 
otgso,  Ueder,  etc.  Ue  composed  the  variations 
fa  Aon  an  air  from  Sarti*t  opera  <I  finti  Sredi,' 
which  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  ex- 
tremely popular :  and  wliich  appeared  in  many 
sditifms  of  Mozart  s  works.  (Kiichel,  p.  530, 
N'o.  J89 ;  compare  Jahn's  *  Mozart,'  ed.  i,  iv.  1 1 ; 
ed,  2,  ii.  137.)  Forster  was  held  in  l(iL'>i  estimatiim 
by  all  the  compoeers  of  his  own  tune,  jiarticularly 
l>y  Beethoven,  who  apeaks  of  him  in  terms  ira- 
l  lwng  he  had  leamt  much  from  hitn.  He  died 
:M  VieonA  Nov.  13,  1825.  His  place  aud  date  of 
birth  death,  much  disputed  points,  are  given 
liere  from  the  Transaction^*  of  the  '  TonkUnstler- 
boctetat.'  of  which  he  watt  a  member.  [C.F.P.] 

FOGGIxV,  FbaKCEhco,  the  last  Italian  church 
>>mposer  who  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
^f  Palestrina ;  bom  in  Rome  1604,  studied  nnder 
Cifra,  Nanini,  and  Agostini.  He  then  entered 
'he  senrioe  of  the  lEneotor  of  Cologne,  the  Elector 
of  Ravaria.  and  the  Archdi-.ke  I/ei>pold  of  Austria 
h)  turn.  After  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  ap- 
plied naeatro  di  capeUa  tuooeaalTely  at  Nanu, 
^b>ntefi;\H»>one,  and  the  following  churL'he-t  in 
home, — Santa  Maria  in  Ayuiro,  Santa  Maria 
b  Trutmnn,  St.  Jobn  Latonan  (1636-61),  San 
l.v>r)?nzo  in  Daniaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
U677),  which  last  po!«the  retained  till  his  death, 
Jan.  8,  1688,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 


Antonio.  Ho  is  huriod  in  the  church  of  S. 
Praxede.  He  publiiihed  much  church  music  for 
firom  3  to  9  voices  (see  the  list  In  F^tia),  and 
most  of  the  churches  in  Rome  possess  some 
works  by  him  in  MS.  Martini  has  analysed  noma 
of  his  motets  in  the  'Saggio  dl  oontrapponto.* 
Liberati  calla  him  'il  sostegTio  e  il  padi-e  della 
musica  e  della  vera  armooica  ecclesiastica.'  He 
waa  one  of  tiie  Ifaet  muddana  to  write  tonal 
fugues,  while  he  was  the  lust  Italian  capable 
of  oomposisg  genuine  church  music  in  the  poly- 
phonic a^rle.  Bfr.  HuUah  has  printed  a  fine 
motet  by  him  in  hb  *  Vocal  Scores.'  [F.G.] 

FOIjI.V.  Sjlid  to  he  an  old  Spanish  dance  for 
a  single  dancer — '  cea  belles  chaoonueSf  ces  Folios 
<V£8pagne,*  whidi  the  eon  of  the  aeneachal  of 
Kenneti  danced  to  such  perfection  (Mad.  de  Se- 
vign^,  July  34,  1689).  But  really  all  that  ia 
known  of  It  u  that  the  as  vaiiadona^  or  the 
theme  of  them,  winch  close  Corelli's  12  solos 
(op.  5)  are  entitled  Follia;  that  the  same  bass 
and  air,  but  with  differ«it  variations,  are  given 
in  the  'Division  Violin'  as  'FaronaIl*a  dirialoa 
on  a  ground';  that  Vividdi's  op.  i.  no  12,  is  a  set 
of  variatiuna  on  the  same;  and  tb  it  ii.iwkins 
(chap.  141)  cites  it  as  *a  favourite  air  l^nown  in 
England  by  the  name  of  FarineUi's^  Ground,' 
oompoeed  by  Farinelli,  the  uncle  of  the  singer, 
who  was  court  musician  at  Hanover  in  1684.  ^t 
seems  to  follow  froni  tlu.s  that  the  ^j^mtmd,  and  not 
the  treble  part,  was  the  '  air,'  juat  as  it  is  in  the 
chaoonneaofBadi  and  Handel  (GoTariaiions).  The 
ground  is  one  on  %vliich  a  skilful  violin  player  and 
a  skilful  dancer  might  go  on  fiddling  and  dancing 
ad  t  n/nffum.  The  IbUowing  la  Ooirdli*a  theme 


3^ 

« 

J  J 

T  S 

Cherubini  hua  introduce^l  8  bars  of  it  in  the 
o]K  ning  of  the  Overture  to  (he  *H6tel]«rie  For- 
tugaise.'  [G.] 

FORBKS^  Hbitbt.  bora  in  1804.  studied  music 
under  Sir  Geoi^  Smart,  Hunmiel,  Moscheles,  and 

Herz.    Ho  wns  an  exeelb  iit  j>ian'sf  and  or^'ani8t, 
i»nd  conductor  of  the  Sucieta  Annuniea.    He  for 
Home  years  held  the  appointment  of  oiganiat  of 
j  the  |iarisli  chun^b  of  St.  Luke,  (.''helsea.  Hi^^puh- 
I  lished  com|)OBition8  comprise  seyeral  songs  and 
ja  ooUeotka  of  paalm  tmwa  for  4  voleee  called 

\    >  The  C'->niii.<'ii  Kuk-U'li  m<  'FtedlsrilV  ■*  dl 

j  QatnMMUl«  m*  ctUled  '  XMl«m  CftnrvU.* 
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'National  Pitalni(xly.'  He  also  compo«ed  'The 
¥*aj  OaJc,*  aa  opera  prodaced  at  Dmrjr  LaiM 

Theatre  in  1845,  and  'Ruth,*  ar.  orntono,  per- 
formed at  Hanover  Square  Kooms  ia  £^7>  He 
died  Not.  24, 1 859.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  David  Everard.  organist  of  Lvining- 
ton,  Hants,  published  between  1833  and  1836 
seven  books  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  for  two 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  work  entitled  *  The  1 
Rudiments  of  Music,'  which  passed  through  seve-  I 
lal  editions.  [W.H.H,]  ; 

FORD,  Miss,  was  aliont  1760  distinguislietl  oa 
a  |»erfurmer  on  the  barmonica  or  luuidcal  gla^iisuii.  1 
She  published  '  Instructions  for  playing  on  the  | 
Musical  Glasses,'  1760.  In  October,  1761,  whe 
announced  a  concert  at  'the  large  Boom,  late 
Cock's  Auction  Room,  over  the  great  CHhitut'diop, 
near  Sprin«j  Gardoii,'  at  which  she  <?ngngcd  'to 
sing  some  favourite  Knglish  Songs  and  i^xouipany 
llAndf  on  the  Musical  Glasses,'  and  also  to  '  play 
a  T.eesnn  on  Uw  GnittftT,  and  »  Solo  on  the  Viol 
di  Gamba.'  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Thomas,  was  oim  of  tiie  nraddaiia  of 

Prince  Henry,  won  of  Jatries  T.  Tn  1607  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'Musicke  of  Sondrie 
Kindeo.  aefc  feiih  ia  two  Bookea.  The  fint 
wli  1  f  are  Aires  for  4  Voices  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharioo,  or  Basse- Viol,  with  »  Dialogue  for 
two  Voyoeo  and  two  Bata  Tiola  in  parts  tuode 
the  Lute  way.  TJio  Set:()n(l  are  Pavens,  Gali- 
ards.  Thumpes  aud  such  like,  for  two  Baase 
Tiola,  tho  lierft  way,  so  mado  aa  tlw  gxoatest 
number  may  serve  to  play  alone,  very  cisie  to  be 
perfonude.'  This  work  contains  the  beautiful 
KKir-part  tongs  •  Since  first  I  oaw  yoop  fsoo,'  and 
'There  is  a  UuVw  sweet  anrl  kind.'  Ford  was 
a  ooutributor  to  Lei^hton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
dona  of  a  SonowfidlSoale,*  1614.  On  tho  aooes- 
sion  of  Charles  T.  ho  was  appointed  one  of  hiij 
musicians  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £80,  Ford  00m- 
poaod  some  caaonaaBd  roonda  printed  in  Hilton's 
'Cntch  that  Catch  can,'  and  an  anthem  printed 
in  the  Antheius  by  Madrigal  Composers  of  the 
Mns.  Antiq.  Sodo^.  Ho  waa  buried  at  S.  Mar- 
gftr  , W,  f ,  Nov.  17.  1648.  [W.H.H.] 

FORKJrlL,  Jobank  Nioolaus,  a  meritorious 
though  over>nited  writer  on  tho  history  and 
theory  of  music,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  bom  Feb. 
33,  1740,  at  Mecder  near  Cobonr;  edacated 
himsdf  tibo  study  of  Mattheaoini'Vollkom- 
men<  r  Capellrneistor.*  Haviug^  a  fine  voict  Ik 
was  appointed  chorister  at  Lunebur|;  in  1762, 
and  4  yean  later  'GhorpiSiect*  at  Sehwwin. 
In  1769  he  cntereil  the  university  of  Gottlngen 
to  study  law,  but  soon  occupied  kimaelf  excla> 
sively  with  musio,  and  became  organist  of  the 
university  church.  In  1778  ho  was  appointed 
director  of  mosio  to  the  University  and  gra* 
duated  as  doctor  of  phOoeophy  in  1  780.  On  tho 
death  of  Eninmnuel  r>ach  he  hoped  to  have 
been  appointed  his  successor  at  Hambui^,  but 
Schwenko  obtainod  the  post,  and  Forkd  re- 
mained at  Gdttingen  till  nis  death,  ^March  17, 
1818.    He  is  best  known  as  a  musical  critic  and 


FOIiLAXA. 

historian.  His  first  work,  'Ueber  die  Theorie 
dor  Mnaik,  etc.'  (Oramer,  Gottingen,  1774),  * 

pamphlet  nrj^inq;  the  foundritinn  of  lt>ctureis  on 
music  at  Gottingen,  was  followed  by  many 
others,  espedally  *  MiirikaHsch-kritiacho  BfliUo- 

thek  '  7.  vnls  f<;titha,  1774%  containincr  vioknt 
attacks  ou  Gluuk's  '  Iphigenie  in  Aulide the 
'Mus.  Almanadi  fUr  Deutschland'  for  1789,  3, 
4,  and  i),  containing^  particulars  (not  always  trnst- 
worthy)  as  to  novelties  in  music;  his  'AUge- 
meine  Geschiohte  der  Musik,'  3  vols.  (Ldp^ 
I7^~^  and  1801),  founded  on  Hawkins,  Rurney, 
and  Marpuiv,  now  superseded,  but  interesti^ 
as  a  literary  ^curiosity ;  '  Geschichte  der  Itnlieti 
ischen  Oper,'  3  vols.  (Leipzig  1789),  a  transl.i- 
tion  of  Arteaga's  book ;  and  '  Allgemeine  Litenr 
tur  der  Musik'  (Leipzig  1793),  his  most  important 
work.  This  book,  whidi  shnws  the  amount  of 
his  knowledge  and  ru^ling,  ia  the  found^ti^m 
of  Becker's  'Systematisch  -  ehron<>lo^'!i<-he  Dar- 
stelhmg^  der  mubikalischen  Literatur.'  Forkel 
waa  the  firtit  to  iitt«:'inpt  a  bio^^'raphy  of  Hach 
(Ueber  J.  S.  B.'s  Lebea,  Kunst,  «nd  Runstwcrike. 
Leipjn^',  1803),  translated  into  Enirlii-h  Tinder 
the  title  '  Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  with  a  critical 
review  of  his  compositions*  (London  1830).  As 
he  knew  little  of  Bach's  great  sacred  voeal  works, 
lie  treatd  him  mainly  from  tho  point  of  view  of 
the  or<:an  and  clavier,  but  the  book  wfll  alw^yt 
remain  a.')  the  foundation  of  all  anbaaqociit  lavaa 
of  the  great  musician. 

The  royal  library  at  I  ■  rlin  contains  an  intcTOit 
ing  Bjimnicn  uf  Forkers  Uilxmrs.   Tliis  is  a  lar^ 
volume  of  church  music  of  the  i6th  century, 
soored  by  himself,  and,  though  printed,  umqtie. 
It  was  intended  to  f»rm  the  ist  volome  of  a 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the  history  of 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  tho  *rtt"*"*  of 
Sonnleithner  of  Vienna.  The  plates  were  engraved 
in  Leipzig,  and  the  proofs  were  already  in  Forkel's 
hands,  when  the  French  took  the  city  in  1806, 
and  aeiaed  everything  in  the  shape  of  metal  to 
be  oonverted  into  bullets.    His  plates  having 
been  thus  destroyed  FOTkel  had  the  pr<»of  -h^t 
bound,  and  this  is  the  copy  now  at  Berlin.  Tht 
masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  'Misss  tre- 
decim  .  . .  Norinbergie  .  .  .  arte  Hieronymi  Gl** 
phei,  15,^9,'  and  *  Liber  quindccim  Missarum  .  . . 
Korimbergu;  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  1539.'  [F.G.] 

FOHLANA.  An  Italian  dance,  a  fisvourite 
with  the  VeneUan  gondoliers.  It  is  in  6-8  or 
6-4  time,  but  posseeeoB  no  8i>ecial  characteiutka 
An  example  <n  tiiit  danoe  may  be  found  in  J.  8. 
Bach's  suite  for  orchestra  in  C  major.  The 
fbUowii^  quotation  of  the  opening  ban  of  n 
foriaim  of  tho  17th  eentniy  is  from  F.  L. 
beit*a  'Dio  ISammoaik.* 


etc.  [E-P-l 


«  After  r.  rV.  r» 
rl«ls  fur  o'Tiii'Ii^tlnc 
decliMd  Um  tMk. 
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FORM.  The  ommis  by  which  anity  and  pro- 
portMMi  MO  wrriTied  at  in  mmSal  vonn  we  the 

relative  diatribution  of  keys  and  hannanic  bases 
on  the  one  handj  and  of  'subjeoto*  or  figures  or 
inalodies  <ni  the  «ClMr;  aad  thii  dutcilmti<m  la 

called  the  Form  of  the  work.    Tlio  order  of 
distribution  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions. 
Mmie  «et  to  poetiy  with  a  *biizden'  to  each 
verstc  would  ruiturally  adtijtt  the  fi;)rra  of  repeating 
the  same  melody  to  each  recurrence  of  tho 
trardan;  and  when  the  wocdi  implied  dmilar 
circumstances  .ind  feeling  woiilti  adojit  repetition 
of  similar  or  allied  phrases.    la  dramatic  wurkB 
the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  the 
dtivelupment  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  such 
cased  will  be  rather  a  <ii8tribution  of  culminations 
and  gradatknsof  intensityof  paaii<mand  eni<  >tion, 
than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  fii,'ure ; 
though*  if  the  relation  butwt^u  iiu[K>rtant  %urus 
<d  melody  and  the  special  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  appended  be  ob.served,  tha  notion  of 
form     defined  by  subjects  will  still  continue  to 
be  perceptible.  Aaalogoody,  in  nniaio  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  some  story  or  i-Ten.  stich  as 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Progranuue  Music, 
tile  form  must  be  developed  with  the  view  of  in- 
terpreting that  programme  truly  nn-l  ■onsij'tently. 
Such  music  may  be  com{«ared  lu  tiua  to  the  work 
at  *  painter  who  trusts  rather  to  the  stirring 
nature  of  his  subject  tlum  ta  the  fxjrfection  of  ita 
composition  to  engage  and  delight  thu  beholders, 
while  in  a  portrait  or  picture  of  less  vivid  iMvnt 
the  element  of  composition,  followinjij  generally 
And  easily  reopgniMed  priaciploti,  would  buof  vital 
impottaaee.  Similarly  in  programme  music  the 
composer  may  choose  to  follow  the  established 
so-called  classical  models,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  genius  deeply  impr^^ted  with 
the  spirit  of  hU  Hubject  would  seek  to  create  a 
form  of  his  own  which  should  be  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  his  programme — even 
fts  Beethoven  did  without  programme,  expressing 
Bome  uuu^ellous  inner  workings  of  his  emotions, 
in  the  finb  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109. 
But  even  with  Beethoven,  in  the  case  of  mada 
without  either  programme  or  words  to  explain  its 
purpose,  such  irregularity  is  rare.    It  is  here 
especially  that  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
minds  of  the  anditovs  play  an  important  part. 
ni«ir  attention  has  to  be  retained  for  a  ^puce 
of  time,  sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant ; 
and  conneotion  has  to  be  established  for  tbem 
without  the  aid  of  words  or  other  accessorioH 
between  parte  of  the  movement  which  a|»pear  at 
oondlderaole  distance  from  each  other,  sitid  the 
wlK>le  must  Ijc  »o  contrived  tliat  the  imprewiion 
upon  the  most  cultivated  hearer  shall  be  one  of 
unity  and  oondstency.   In  nieh  a  ease  Form  will 
inevitably  play  an  important  part,  becoming  more 
And  more  <»mpleK  aiid  intereettng  in  proporUon 
to  the  development  of  readiness  of  Domprekension 
In  the  auditonj.    The  adoption  of  a  form  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  intellectual  standard  of  those 
for  wliom  it  is  intended  ii  a  waste  of  Talaalile 
work  ;  but  a  perfect  adaptation  of  it  to  their 
lUghflst  standard  ia  both  the  only  means  of 


leading  them  on  to  still  higher  things^  and  the 
only  btartiug  point  fbr  fbrther  progreat.  Worn 
tlm  it  will  be  hcen  that  in  musical  works  which 
are  connected  with  words  or  programme^whether 
obanumv  aongi^  aiiae,  or  balliSb,  eto.— Foim  b 
dependent  on  the  words  ;  and  rucIi  works,  as  far 
as  they  are  reducible  to  any  dehnable  systau, 
are  reducible  only  to  tfie  simplest,  and  muAk  aa 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
limits.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  peroeptible  growth  of  oertMn 
Anidainental  principles  by  a  process  that  is 
wonderfully  like  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
oonpUngi  <^  repeated  ideas  by  a  short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  the  complex  but  consiKti nt 
completenetts  of  the  great  instrumental  works  uf 
Beethoven. 

There  c&n  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  first 
attempts  at  Form  in  mu^io  werts  eiisentially  iin* 
conscious  and  unpremeditated.  Therefore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  early 
mutfiu  d(^ivc*d  from  various  sources,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  n  soft  of  conseu.HUH  of  in.stinct  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  wluch  will  be  the  true 
starting  point  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  Iw  remarlced  by  way  of  pareutbeds  tiiat  in 
the  early  days  of  modem  music — apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Roman  Church — the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
diiitinct  an  they  an"  'now,  fi>r  the  tendency  to 
strongly  and  clean^)  liiarked  distinction  in  kind 
is  notorionaly  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  jierfect  t^afety  firooi 
both  kiuda  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

The  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  from  the 
balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  U  essentially 
rupt^tition  of  some  sort,  and  vvliat  i&  most  vital 
to  the  question  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  middle  to  connect  the  two 
Ktatements.  As  an  early  example  of  this  form 
may  bo  taken  an  andent  German  chorale,  '  Jesus 
Christus  unser  Heiland,  Der  den  Tod  flbarwand' 
(1535)*  which  is  as  follows:— 


In  this  the  bars  bracketed  are  the  same,  and  the 
phrase  which  connectis  them  is  very  short ;  and 
the  whole  presents  about  -m  nmplt  and  un- 
sophiKtii  ated  a  B{>eciinen  of  Form  as  covdd  well 
be  conceived.  The  simple  baeiii  of  which  this  i* 
a  type  i»  the  origin  of  the  Rondo-form,  which 
has  survived  wirh  ^rreat  variety  nn  l  modification 
of  treatment  till  tho  prest^nt  day.  The  first 
advanoes  npoii'tlia  above  Mample  which  offw 
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any  points  of  interett  seem  to  be  in  caaet  wlwre 
we  find  either  a  contrast  aimed  at  in  the  passage 
which  forms  the  link,  or  a  number  of  repetitions 
suoceeding  one  another,  with  differences  in  the 
pttssages  connecting  them.  These  two  con>ti> 
tute  the  two  great  brandies  through  which 
this  prinutiTe  idea  diverged  into  ttunmuid*  of 
Arias,  Lieder,  Noctnrnes,  Romances,  Scherzos, 
ami  other  Ijdotl  oieoes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  movameBt  wmoli  ititt  xetahui  its  name  of 
Rondo  on  the  oUut.  As  an  early  example  of 
the  fint  we  may  take  the  tsoxig  '  Bolaad  coures 
am  anaee*  from  Imlly'H  <)|jei»  'Rolatid,*  wfaloh 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  will  be  found 
in  the  x^dth  chapter  of  Hawkins's  '  21istonr  of 
Mtuk.*  In  iUs  ihera  mn  is  ban  of  nelocly 
in  C,  concluding  in  tliat  key ;  followed  Tiy  1 2 
more  ban,  in  which  there  is  modulation  first  to 
the  niative  minor  A,  atnd  then  to  ilie  domtmait 
key  G  major,  in  \v!iirh  key  this  portion  concludes  ; 
after  which  the  first  twelve  ban  are  resumed 
pMMMy  at  at  fret,  and  so  the  whole  oondndee. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  con- 
necting passage  is  a  strong  elwwnt  of  contrast, 
and  indioaiee  a  ooneiderable  advanoe  in  musical 
ideas  on  tli-  <  nr-  tonality  of  the  preceding  ex- 
amole.  On  the  other  hand,  ahnost  oontempurary 
wita  lioOy,  there  are,  fai  tlw  worfca  of  Oonperin, 
nuiticro  IS  >  <  irijcTi^-  nf  the  Rondo,  coMisting  of 
a  number  oi  ruputitions,  with  ditiercuctas  in  the 
eonneoting  passagiw.  theae  the  passage  with 
which  the  movement  commencea  is  rcjx?ated  over 
and  over  aeain  bodily  and  without  disguise,  and 
aepante  thort  pstgni,  of  rindlar  length  but 
varying  character,  are  put  in  between.  Coup<  rn 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Rondo-form,  and 
eouunples  may  be  found  in  profusion  in  his 
works.  The  one  which  is  perhaps  beet  known 
and  most  available  for  reference  is  the  *Cha- 
oonne  eo  Rondeau,'  published  in  the  sixth  nvnx' 
her  of  Pauer's  *  Alte  Claviermiif^ik.'  A  jniint 
epedally  observable  in  them  is  the  rigidity  and 
tAMnoe  of  mf  attempt  at  eophletioalSm  the 
|irocess.  The  sections  are  Eke  crude  squares 
and  circles  fitted  together  into  a  design,  and  uo 
attempt,  or  very  little  at  best,  is  made  tp  soften 
off  the  outlines  by  making'  the  aections  pass  into 
one  another.  The  chief  subject  is  distinct  and 
the  episodes  are  distinct,  and  the  number  of 
repetitions  seems  to  dej»eud  solely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  compoi»er  to  put  soiaetliing  in  between. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  virtue  of  ooutrasta  both 
of  style  and  of  key  is  ajjpreciated,  though  the 
rani^e  of  modulation  is  extremely  limited.  It  ia 
noticeable  moreover,  as  illustrating  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Form  at  that  time  was 
regarded,  when  recognised  as  such,  that  the 
dUvisions  of  the  Rondo  are  aariced  with  extra 

eiTijitja-i'!  hv  r\  Ffrrnafa  or  paUBO.  FnTri  thin 
to  tiuch  a  iiuudu  as  we  tind  in  the  I'artita  in 
O  minor  of  Badi  b  a  great  step.  Here  there 
are  no  strongly  marke<i  divisions  to  stiffen  the 
movement  into  £jnnality,  but  it  flows  on  almost 
Intemiptedly  from  first  to  last.  The  episodes 
motlulatc  more  firefly,  and  there  is  not  such 
rigid  regularity  in  the  reappearance  of  the  main 


BOBIC 

subject.  It  appears  once  outside  of  the  principal 
key,  and  (which  is  yet  more  important)  is  brought 
in  at  the  end  in  an  extremely  happy  variatioD ; 
which  is  prophetie  of  Beethoven's  mvomite  pxmc- 
tioe  of  putting  identical  ideas  in  ditferent  ligiiti; 
The  next  etage  of  development  of  this  fonn — and 
that  probably  rather  a  change  than  an  improi¥«> 
ment  on  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
Badi— is  the  Bondo  of  Haydn  and  Moxmrt 
llieir  treatment  of  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
C<ajj>erin'i»,  but  in  manyra«i  ji  is  strongly  mo HHe<l 
by  (he  more  important  and  elaborate  'flzst- 
morenent-fbnn,*  whicSi  by  their  time  had  grown 
int<i  clcarnefw  of  systt-in  and  definition.  The 
Bondo<form  pure  and  simple  has  remained  till 
now  mn^  ae  it  was  in  Oiraperin^s  time,  gaining 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  ouUine. 
Even  the  great  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  '  Waki> 
sfedn*  Sonata  (op.  53)  conirists  «f  the  repetition 
of  a  Kubjcct  of  some  length  intersperstxl  with 
episod«i ;  with  modifications  in  the  length  of  the 
episodes  and  the  repetition  of  one  of  tkem,  and 
a  great  Coda  founded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
oooclude  with.  The  further  consideratioa  of  the 
Boodo  as  aAeeted  bj  ^  'fint  moTemeat*  Jokib 
n  n  t  7>e  postponed  tUl  after  the  examination  of 
Uie  latter. 

By  the  side  of  the  prtmitiTe  Bondo  aheve 

quoted  a  fomi  more  complex  in  principle  h  fonnd. 
In  this  form  the  relations  of  harmonic  roots  oooe 
largely  into  play,  but  its  most  strildn^  and 

singular  feature  is  the  manner  of  the  repetiiion 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  And  in  this  case 
examples  drawn  from  various  eariy  sotD«es  whidi 

n/rt'e  in  the  j)eculiar  manner  of"^  the  ref  >etitioQ 
will  be  of  value,  as  above  indicated.  In  this 
form  the  movement  is  divided  into  two  halves 
and  these  again  into  two  sc<-Ti  Tlie  firft 

half,  or  complete  period,  comprises  a  sort  of  roudi 
balance  between  the  amount  which  tends  to  tiw 
Tonic  and  the  amount  which  tends  to  the  Domi- 
nant, thereby  iudicatiug  the  division  into  two 
sections ;  and  the  second  half  begins  with  paanges 
which  have  more  freedom  in  the  di.-*tribution  i-f 
their  roots,  which  cooKtitutes  its  iirst  (ieciiau,  and 
ends  with  a  quotation  of  the  last  ban  or  figures 
of  the  first  half,  which  constituto-s  its  seoood 
sectiou.  This  wiil  be  best  understood  from  aa 
example.  TliefoQowing  is  a  ver^-t  arly  specimen 
of  till  dance  tune  called  a  '  Branh  '  (  r  ■  Trawl, ' 
from  the  '  Orchespgraphie*  of  Thomot  Arbesa 
(I^ngre^  154S) 


In  thiii  it  will  be  tibs»ervc<l  that  the  fint  h'l' 
of  the  little  tune  is  divided  at  (a)  by  tlie  stnaig 
emphasis  on  the  Dominant,  from  which  poiat 
it  returns  to  the  Tonic,  and  so  doses  the  fii^ 
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bait  TkiB  weetmd        vmmmciiig  at  (b),  omi  j 

t.-ic-.ily  Ix!  perceived  to  have  a  freer  harmonic 
b»ai»  than  eilber  of  the  first  seutions,  and  so 
leads  tbe  mind  away  from  tho  Tonic  and  Domi- 
nant  centres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
fireeh  again  for  the  oondusion ;  and  having  carrie«l 
the  Sgtm  OB  to  «a  vpgrnoAy  disproportionate 
length  (irUbk  ■miw  the  excellent  pur[K)se  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  constant  pairs  of  bars), 
hiuklly,  at  (c),  resumes  the  little  tail-piece  of  the 
fiia*  lialf  uid  thoKiibj  denches  the  wholo  into 
completeness.  The  manner  in  which  this  answers 
the  rtiquirementd  of  artistic  construction  is  very 
renuurkable,  and  it  will  be  Ibund  hereafter  that 
it  does  so  throughout  on  a  precisely  similar 
scheme,  in  miniature,  to  that  of  a  19th  century 
Symphony  movemoiift.  It  would  bo  natanl  to 
eti^ij"  Si  tb.nt  this  wa3  pure  accident  if  there 
w««r«  nut  other  ancient  examples  of  the  same 
tdmk  eotuini^  from  tho  noBt  opposito  oomoeo. 
The  al:>ove  Eranle  is  a  French  dance  tune;  if  we 
turn  from  it  and  take  the  most  famous  German 
CbanH»  'fin*  fbite  Burg'  (1529),  the  principles 
<  f  its  construction  will  be  foimd  to  be  identical. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote 
it.^  It  will  be  suflBdent  to  point  out  that  the 
fint  half  of  tho  tune  ends  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sec^jmi  lin** :  and  of  this  half  tho  fir^t  lino 
^ida  on  the  Duiuiiiiiut  and  tho  Bec4>nd  on  the 
Willie,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle ;  and  it  is  then 
rc-[  '*ritf  d  for  the  thinl  and  fourth  lines.  The 
mujdic  to  the  tifth,  uixih,  seventh,  and  eighth 
ITn—  answers  to  the  passage  betwoen  (b)  and  (e) 
in  the  Branlf,  nnd  like  it  presents  a  variety  of 
haimonic  hmm  ,  and  to  dench  it  all  together 
tb«  murieof  iha  oeoond  lino  is  quoted  to  oondode 
TV i til.  j-recisely  as  is  the  little  tailpiece  of  the 
iizBt  half  in  the  Branle.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
fisel  the  fiarae  of  tide     a  point  of  nnistoal  ftntn 

when  it  b  once  realised  ;  it  has  the  effect  of 
completeness  fur  a  short  tune  which  is  unrivalled. 
If  we  torn  to  fkr  other  somroee  we  shidl  find  an 
early  English  specimen  in  the  well-known  '  Since 
finit  I  saw  your  face*  (1607).  in  which  the 
second  and  lai»t  line  will  again  l>e  foun*!  to  Im 
identical,  and  the  other  pcnnte  of  the  scheme  to 
confLunn  in  like  manner.  Even  in  Italy,  where 
the  value  of  form  does  not  secni  to  have  been 
so  readily  appreciated  as  by  Teutons,  we  find 
a  little  Sinlunia  for  flutes  In  Giacomo  Peri's 
*  £uridice'  (1600)— the  first  mosioal  drama  per- 
tantmd  in  modem  Europe  wMeh  at  leeet  lus 
tie  one  important  feature  of  repeating  a  little 
chanacteristic  figure  of  the  cadence  of  the  first 
baUT  to  oondndo  tiie  whelo.  It  muet  not  be  tup- 
posed  th:it  tl  i-  f  nn  was  by  any  nicanH  universal 
eadj  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  centur}' — a 
(iuke  ^raen  notioBe  of  hannony  proper,  as  apart 
fi^ggn  polyphony,  were  but  dawning^  and  the 
mtisical  scales  mud  keys  as  we  now  know  them 
Mere  quite  vogue  and  unsettled.  It  in  wonderful 
enoagh  that  them  ^ould  be  any  oxamplee  of 
Form  at  all  in  such  a  stato  of  musical  language  ; 
£^  form  as  now  recognised  depends  greatly  upon 
Ihoan  two  ymj  elsmenti  of  haimonlo  beeae  end 


lehrtton  of  keys ;  ao  thmt  whnt  wee  than  dono  in 

those  departments  must  have  been  done  by  in- 
stinct. But  by  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century 
morical  knowledge  in  these  reepeete  was  mnen 
more  nearly  oomplcte,  and  the  scope  of  Cf>mpo?»ers 
proportionately  widened.  Accordingly  we  find 
a  gre«ter  freedom  in  tiie  treatment  of  forms; 
but  the  outline  of  the  same  form  on  a  larger 
scale  is  found  to  predominate  in  the  instrumt-ntal 
works  of  the  time,  anpticially  such  a8  pass  under 
the  names  of  dances ;  though  it  is  nrobable  that 
those  sets  of  them  which  were  called  'Suites/ 
or  'Sonatas,'  or  'Ordres,'  were  rather  purely 
Musical  than  Terpsichorean.  In  the  ecdesias- 
tical  Sonatas  (Sonate  di  Chiesa)  the  eiyle  etitt 
continues  fugal  and  polyphonic. 

It  would  oe  impossiiHe  to  gi<re  em  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  of  examples  of  this  form 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  dance*tune  suites, 
hnt  it  wfll  be  urall  to  take  oone  typleal  sped* 
mens  and  in  h'cato  the  points  in  -rhich  they  Hhow 
devdopment.  In  Corelli's  Chamber  Sonatas 
there  are  many  dear  instanoee.  Thtts,  in  the 
Giga  of  Sonata  TV  of  the  '  Opera  Quarta,'  there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  halves.  Of  these 
the  first  is  again  divided  into  two  phrases,  the 
first  phrase  all  in  the  Tonic  key,  D ;  the  second 
then  mcvinlating  to  the  key  of  the  Dominant  and 
closing  iu  it.  The  secund  half  begins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  fignres  of  the  lint 
part,  then  moclulates  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
aftt;r  passing  back  to  the  original  key  concludes 
with  a  quotation  of  the  last  few  mn  of 
first  half.  In  this  scliome  there  are  two  points 
of  advance  on  the  previous  examples;  the  first 
part  eondndee  in  what  we  will  heoodbrwazd 
call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant, instead  of  merely  passing  to  it  and  back 
and  doeing  in  the  principal  key— by  that  meeae 

establishing  more  clearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  prindpal  kev;  and  leoondlyj  the  first 
part  of  the  second  bdf  of  the  movement  preeente 
some  attempt  at  a  development  of  the  features 
of  the  «nbjcct8  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  The  Curreute  and  Giga  of  the  7th 
Sonata  of  the  'Opeira  Seconda'  are  also  remark- 
ably clear  specimens  of  repetition  of  the  end  of 
the  first  part  as  a  condusion  to  the  whole,  since 
full  six  bars  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  examples 
are  however  inferior  to  the  above-quo te<i  i^rn  in 
respect  of  the  oondusion  of  the  first  part  being 
in  the  principal  key — like  the  older  enmtleB 
first  quoted  aa  tyj)icAl — thotr;:^'h  like  that  Giga 
they  are  superior  to  the  dder  examples  in  UkS 
free  modohitiooe  and  referenoe  to  tho  ocnqdeuons 

figures  of  the  subjects  in  the  firrt  ■OCttoa  of  ths 
second  half  of  the  movements. 

Domenioo  Soariatti  (1683-1757)  was  »  oaii> 
temporanr  of  Handel  and  Bach,  being  but  two 
ye^rs  older  than  the  former;  nevertheless  he 
must  be  considered  as  historically  prior  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  power  of  their  genius 
'  would  make  them  rather  the  proph<;l.H  of  what 

iwas  to  come  than  representatives  of  prtsvaient 
centenpogary  ideas.  Domenico  Soanatti  left 
many  eramplwe  of  Studies  or  Scoatas  which  are 
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ctMntuJly  expaadont  of  tlw  plan  of  fhe  orf- 1 

ginal  Branle.    In  enTr!f>  thp  first  part  concliulM 
in  thiO  principai,  aii'l  in  Houm  iu  the  ct>mplu- 
UMBtary  koy,  aiyier  I)<nuinant  or  relatire  major. 
A  very  extended  example  is  f.mnd  in  a  Study  in 
D  minor,  Allege  (no.  7  of  a  set  <>f" '  IHfeces  pour 
la  CSavecin'  publislicd  by  Cram.T).    In  this  | 
there  is  firbt  a  section  chitflv  in  T>  minor,  wliich 
modulates  to  F,  the  relati\e  uiajur,  and  con-  ' 
eludes  in  iliat  key— altogether  2  2  bars ;  and  | 
then  another  section,  of  21  bars,  all  iu  F  major, 
and  closing  in  that  k^.    XLis  concludes  the 
fint  half,  which  cornMponds  with  tha  fint  half 
of  a  mcKlt  rn  Sonata  movement.    The  second  half  | 
sets  out  with  a  reference  to  the  first  subject  in 
F,  and  thr-n  iii<Hhilatea  freely  to  various  keys, 
ultimat<-ly  dosing  in  the  oripnal  key  of  D  minor, 
and  there  taking  up  the  tlircad  uf  the  latter 
section  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  and 
j^nvirtL'  the  whole  21  bare  almost  identically, 
trauj4pt>sed  from  tlic  orij,dujJ  key  of  F  into  the 
principal  key  of  D.   The  descent  of  this  move- 
ment  from  the  dance  type  is  sufficiently  clear 
without  again  going  over  the  ground.    Its  most  | 
ooMpleiioiia  advMioa  ia  in  its  relative  extension, 
22  bars  oOTresponding  to  a  in  the  original  ex- 
ample, and  the  other  divisions  being  in  propor- 
tiioi.    The  free  modulation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  movement  ia  the  strict  counterpart  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  changing  harmonic  basis  in 
the  Bnuile,  and  this  is  an  advance  due  to  the 
great  increase  of  musical  knowledge  and  re- 
sources.   In  other  respects  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  typical  progenitor  and  its  descendant 
is  suffioientjy  clear.    D.  iScarlatti'a  worka  ara 
almost  ontvanally  a  great  advance  on  CordDi  in 
the  clear  definition  of  the  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  the  riiythm^  which  enabLei  him  to  appraaim 
mudk  more  nearly  to  modem  ideaa  fax  what  is 
called  the  '  developtnent'  of  the  subjects  ;  thougli 
it  is  true  that  a  mere  patchwork  of  short  subjects 
Staled  one  after  another  often  seites  the  purpose  I 
with  him  of  the  more  continuouM  ajid  artistic 
modem  development.    It  will  also  be  noticed 
Cii»t  Soariatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
the  dance  tunes  while  retaining'  their  fonns. 

There  were  other  contemporaries  of  Bach  and 
Handel  who  mnst  be  notioed  befen  them  fat  the 
same  reanon.s  as  Scarlatti.  Tlieir  works  gern  r.illy 
iwesent  the  feature  of  extensive  repetition  of  the 
hat  aeetioB  of  the  first  pavt  as  a  oondaaion  to  the 
whole,  in  a  very  niarKcd  manner.  Thus  iu  a 
Corrente  from  a  Suite  by  Domtmico  Zipoli  inborn 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  ohservaUe  as 
iu  the  example  by  Scarlatti.  And  in  a  Sonata 
by  Wagenseil  (bwn  1688)  in  F,  op.  i.  the  first 
movement  is  a  Vfflfy  esctended  specimen  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  the  la*t  tnovonK'nt,  a  Minuttbi, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phrase 
repeated.  The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  but 
10  bars,  of  which  the  latter  12  are  all  in  the 
Dominant  key ;  and  the  whole  of  these  1 2  bars 
are  repeated  at  the  eondusion,  the  fint  4  having 
been  dieposed  of  at  the  comnit  nci-inent  of  the 
nreoeding  'development,'  as  in  the  Study  uf 
ScarlattL 


Baoli  and  TTandel  present  an  extraordinary 

v;:r''  ;  v  of  fonuH  in  their  works?.  Smne  are  idt-n- 
ticai  with  the  form  uf  ihu  Braule  aud  '  Km'  ftave 
Bug* ;  others  are  like  the  prinutive  Rondo  oa  a 
very  extended  bcak  ;  and  many  cxhil>it  \.iriom 
litages  of  prugrviuuve  dtsvclopuient  up  to  perfect 
types  of  ttw  complata  modsm  CbniM  as  ismd  bjr 

Mozart. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  mov  euicntji  in  the 
Suites  of  both  Bach  and  «^  in  the  same 

form  as  the  previous  examples.    Tlie  finct  half 
is  divided,  not  very  strongly,  into  two  f*e<;tioti»'.  ia 
whidh  the  prindpal  imy  and  the  coniplementanr 
key  alternately  predominate.    The  teiond  half 
sets  out  with  development  and  free  uuKiul*tion, 
and  concludes  with  a  quotation  of  the  concluding 
bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.   Ti>  take  Bach'i 
'Suites  Fran^aises'  as  examples,  the  following, 
among  oth«8,  will  be  found  to  confonn  to  ttil 
simple  scheme: — Gigne  of  No.  i,  in  DminOT; 
Courante  of  No.  2,  in  C  minor ;  Gigue  of  No.  3, 
in  B  minor ;  Courante  of  No.  4,  in  Eb ;  the  Alle- 
mande  and  the  Courante  of  No.  5,  in  G  ;  and  the 
Courante  and  the  Bourr^  of  No.  6,  in  E.  At 
examples  of  the  same  from  Handel's  Suites  the 
following  may  be  taken  : — the  Courante  in  No.  1, 
in  A ;  the  Allegro  in  No.  2,  in  F ;  the  Courante 
in  No.  4,  in  £  minor ;  the  Allemande  in  No.  5, 
in  £  major ;  and  the  Gigues  in  the  5th,  7th,  8tii, 
and  lOth  Suites.   In  many  of  these  there  »  a 
systematic  development  of  the  figtirea  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  fint  seetian  of  the  SMond  half  of  the 
movement ;  but  a  tendency  is  also  obssrvahle  to 
commence  the  8i>cond  h.alf  of  the  movement  with 
a  aootation  of  the  oommeucement  of  the  whol% 
whJeh  answers  practically  to  dm  first  snbjeot. 
This  wiis  alHo  noticed  in  the  example  quoted 
from  Scarlatti.    Bach  not  on&equently  begins 
the  aeoond  lialf  with  an  isvorrion  of  the  diarse* 
tcriHtic  fi;:ure  uf  the  commencement,  or  treats 
it  in  a  free  kind  of  dooble  ooantemiin^  as  hs 
sometimes  does  in  vspeatii^  theeonerarienof  the 
first  half  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wlmlc.    1  5« 
the  last  4  bars  of  the  Allemande  in  the  Partita 
No.  a,  in  0  minor.)  How  the  snbjeot  rsappssis 
iH  liowever  a  matter  of  subsidiary-  importance. 
What  in  chietly  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
first  subject  gradually  begins  to  make  its  sppesr 
ance  clearly  and  definitely  in  tL.     1  ond  jiart 
a  repetition  £rom  the  first  part ;  and  it  is  toj 
interesting  and  enrfoos  to  note  that  tlMVe  was  a 
loni,'  hesitiition  sua  to  the  ]>oeition  in  the  gecinl 
half  which  this  repetiti<»i  ahould  oooupy.  Hie 
balance  for  a  long  time  was  certainly  in  ikTaar 
of  jt-s  ap]>e.iii:     at  the  be^'iiming  of  the  secjod 
half,  and  in  the  complementary  key  of  the  move- 
ment.   A  ve^  dear  and  easily  reoognisslile 
instxvnce  of  this  is  the  opening  '  pompi«*:/  uiovp- 
ment  of  the  Overture  to  Handel's  'Sainson,' 
whidi  difiitts  In  fiorm  from  the  fint  movemsBtef 
a  modem  Sonata  or  Symphony  in  iliis  one  }<ar- 
ticular  only.   But  there  are  specimens  of  form 
in  both  Bach  and  Haadd  which  are  prc^dietic  of 
the  complete  nnxlem  sv-^tcm  of  Mozart.  Thr* 
fact  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  it  wUl 
be  worth  wbila  to  give  Mk  analyrie  of  the  ihortirt 
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example  of  B«ch,  in  order  that  It  may  be  oom- 
pwed  with  the  scheme  of  Mosart'i  fonn,  which 
wiU  be  given  later.  A  litUe  Air  in  the  Suite 

Fran-ni^t  N  i  4,  in  Eb  major,  gets  out  with  » 
dearly  «Muu)U  figure  which  may  be  called  the 
'ftfit  sobjeot^*  tmi  modulale*  in  tte  Ibmih  bar 
te  the  key  of  the  Dominant,  in  M-hi.  h  the  figure 
wbich  may  also  be  called  by  aualugy  Uie  '  Mcond 
mlijeel'  »i>p«an»  and  witii  thii  ih»  fini  iMlf  of 
the  moremcrtt  roncliides.  The  second  half  sets 
out  with  modulatiou*  and  hints  at  the  figures  of 
the  lint  haU,  after  10  bars  comes  to  a  pame  on 
the  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  from  thence 
rbcummences  the  first  subject;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  sectioii  being  deftly  altered  by  a 
duvice  of  modulation — of  which  Mozart  made 
^Tcat  use  in  the  same  positi<Hi  in  the  movement — 
i:iiMe»  the  whola  of  flie  last  4  bars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  movemeoi  to  fUUov  alao  in  Eb,  to 
concluding  the  Air. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  like  detailed  ana- 
lgia of  the  Alle;,'To  in  Handel'H  Suite  No.  14, 
in  li.   It  will  authce  to  point  out  that  its  form 
ia  identical  with  the  praoading^  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  tliat  it  tyi  clearer  ami  easier  to  recuu^nise, 
inamuch  aa  thu  sections  do  not  tiow  so  closely 
into  one  anotho*,  and  tha  anbjeefei  ava  mora 
definite.    Thene  two  exnnijjlra  nrv  hnwpver  ex- 
ceptional as  regards  both  B&cii  and  iiandel  and 
their  immediate  successors.  The  tendency  was  sti  11 
for  a  time  to  ni5 npt  the  form  of  reprodiicinif  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  'moTomant;  and  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  lint  ditticiilt  to  SCO  why  it  waa  prefi-rred.  lin  -o 
if  aolhinj;  else  could  Im  said  for  it,  it  cerumily 
•eented  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keys  more 
equal.    Fur  by  this  system  t}t»>  «i"ibipot  which 
spp^ut»d  in  the  principal  key  in  the  lirbt  half 
came  in  in  the  oooaplementary  key  in  the  seoand 
hll^  and  the  second  subject  rice  rmtd,  whereas 
W  the  lattr  system  the  first   8ul>j«3ct  always 
sppsail  in  the  principal  key.    Moreover  the  still 
older  system  of  merely  repeating  the  ending  of 
tho  first  half  still  lingers  on  the  scene  after  the 
tiine  of  Bach  and  Handel,  for  in  a  Sonata  by 
Galnppi  (1703-85^  in  D  (published  in  Pauer  s 
'  Alte  Clavier  Musik')  there  is  a  charming  little 
opening  Adagio  which  seems  to  look  both  for- 
wards and  backwards  at  once ;  for  its  form  is  a 
dear  specimen  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the  con- 
cluding phnisc  of  the  first  part  at  the  ooncluHion 
(rf  the  whole,  while  its  soft  melodious  manner 
and  oharacteristic  definition  of  sections  by  ca- 
dences and  Hoxni  cadences  (tending  to  cut  it  up 
into  so  many  little  tunes),  make  it  in  spirit  a 
very  near  relation  of  Mosart's.   And  one  might 
take  this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 
of  imagination,  as  the  final  connaotiiur  link  be- 
tween the  mov^enta  which  look  bads  towards 
the  primitive  form  as  dis«played  in  the  original 
Branle,  and  those  which  look  on  towards  the 
Mozart  and  Haydn  epoch.  T1iaoUMrinov«Dients 
of  Galuppi's  Sonata  are  in  the  more  developed 
fonn,  in  wJufib  the  first  subject  is  quoted  at  the 


cnmmeiMMiiMnt  of  tlia  Moond  IwU  of  tiia  nov^ 

meat. 

In  Galoppi*!  eontwnporary,  P.  D.  Flaradies,  wa 

find  even  a  clcKier  relationship  to  Moxart  in  many 
respocts.  The  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
for  inataaoo,  is  on  an  axteoded  aoale.  His 

subjects  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  grf)wiui» 
tendency  to  cut  the  moveuMiBi  up  into  sections 
is  stQl  deawr  than  ia  Galnppi.  liie  subjects  an 

definitely  restated,  but  n^'ter  the  earlier  manner, 
with  the  first  •abject  reuroduoed  at  the  beginning 
of  thaseoondliaifl  ItbhoiiravariiotioeaUatliat 

in  the  lively  Finak-    f  tbi^  Sonata  the  labjaeta 
both  reappear  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 
If  we  tarn  to  tba  diatiH|piIohod  Gamaa  oom* 

pop«  rs  nf  thin  cpnrh  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Haydn.  In 
them  both  tha  Baaimer  and  form  of  their  great 

successors  nre  prefigured,  an  I  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  ab<.>ut  the  basis  ot  coostruotion  of  the 
movement ;  the  first  part  being  as  it  wera  tha 
thesis  of  the  subjects,  and  the  Bocond  part  their 
discusnon  and  re-statement ;  but  there  La  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regaid  to  tlic  resj>«<  tiTia  posi- 
tions of  the  rc  FtatfTncnts.  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  a  iSouata  of  Johann  Christian  Bach, 
Op.  17  (PvMO^m  'Alia  Cl«Ti«r  Hunk'),  we  find  a 
very  clear  and  extended  specimen  of  the  older 
system.  The  first  half  has  a  very  lon>,'  set  iioQ  in 
the  principal  key  (Bb),  and  anoUier  section,  also 
lontj,  in  the  l>ttnnnant  key  (F>  —  all  of  which  is 
as  usual  rtpi^ted.  The  second  half  couuuences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  first  section 
in  tin  Dominant  key,  followed  by  develojinient 
;>riil  Tuo<iidation,  and  pausing  on  the  Dominant 
of  tlie  original  key  of  Bb,  in  which  all  the 
second  8e<  tion  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced 
with  an  exactnc^  which  is  almost  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  laat  movement  Is 
in  the  Gitrue  time  and  ittyle  without  being  so 
named,  and  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  gradual 
complete  mergenoa  m  the  old  dance  Suite  in  the 
Stinata.  As  a  reverse  to  this  picture  there  is  a 
liooree  in  a  Suite  by  Johann  Ludwig  Krebs — a 
contemporary  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  father's  pupils— 
which,  though  caUed  by  the  old  dance  name,  if 
in  perfect  modem  form,  and  shows  so  a])tly  the 
transition  of  the  repeated  ending  of  the  fir^t  part 
into  a  second  subject  that  it  li  WOiCh  quoting  in 
outline. 
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This  is  followed  by  7  more  bars  of  developmrat 
after  the  manner  of  this  oonunenoement,  modu- 
Ifttioff  toOndner  aadAb  and  tlienod  back  to  Eb. 
in  which  k«j  the  fint  inlijeafc  it  wnmod  as 

follows : — 

„   ('0      .  »   

— (}  -K   -0  J-   ^      -1  Ml'  1 


In  this  the  pasfta^e  from  (a)  to  (h)  oonstituies 
the  first  subject  and  section ;  and  that  from  (b) 
to  (r)  the  second,  in  the  Dominant  key.  cor- 
real >otidiu|r  to  a  'second  subject*;  then  follow 
the  development  and  modulation,  from  (c)  to  («() ; 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  flni  aeotioB  in  the 
principal  key,  with  the  little  c-wlence  fi^re  (e), 
which  la  treated  in  prociselj  the  ma&aer  that 
a  second  rahjeet  would  ba  treated  in  a  more 
extended  movement,  Wing  given  complete,  trans- 

Cid  from  tha  Dominant  key  to  the  original 
ie.  That  Kt«Im  had  well  defined  his  own 
olijects  in  these  matt  .  th  ih  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  Polonaise  from  the  same  suite,  and  an 
AUamaade  frmn  another  la  Bb  ata  ooiutraoted 
after  prei  i? -'y  the  same  nystem. 

There  remains  yet  the  most  important  pre- 
daossMT  of  Haydn,  namely  Rnrmanodl  Baoh,  in 
whose  S  natas  Form  reached  a  very  remarkable 
pitch  of  uerfeotion.  Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
wry  pecnliar  rdatidn  bodi  to  tiba  old  order  and 
it,  fli.  new  Tvhich  was  destined  to  supplant  it  on 
the  pnuciple  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  for 
they  present  examplai  of  the  re^ppeemioe  of  the 
first  subi'ect  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movoment,  a4  uell  an  aft«r  the  gection 
devoted  to  development  and  uKMlulation— in 
other  words,  both  in  Its  older  position  and  in  its 
recognised  place  in  modem  iostrumental  works. 
Thin  is  the  case  in  the  Sonata  in  Q  in  the  first 
collection  published  at  Leip-ii^  in  1779.  ntnl  in 
Biilow's  little  selection  oi  Six.  The  tuime  also 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (which 
is  both  in  Buluw's  collection  and  in  Pauer'a 
*  Alto  Mciatcr"),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F  minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavi- r  S  )n;ttr',i  also  edited  by  Bulf>-,v.  The 
Suuaia  in  L>  iiiuior  approaches  more  uestrly  to 
modem  ways  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  of 
the  first  subject  in  the  second  part ;  but  offers  a 
marked  instance  of  independent  thought  in  re- 
producing the  second  subject  in  the  key  of  tho 
third  below  the  Tonic  (that  is,  in  Bb  relative  to 
D  )f  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  wid  reproduoii^  tho  reat  of  tiia  materiab  of 
the  section  after  the  usual  manner— tbnt  {a  touts 
respects  anticipating  Beethoven. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  use  of  Form  which  is 
obaervable  in  the  woska  of  Emmanud  Bach ;  but 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
atudy  of  them  aa  worka  of  art»  bjr  those  who  are 
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as  ret  unacquainted  with  them  wfll  throw  quite 
a  new  light  on  U»y<ln  and  Mocart.  He  has 
been  call^ '  their  forerunner,  and  he  thorooghly 
justifies  the  title  not  only  by  the  cleamei  and 
distinctness  of  his  form,  but  by  certain  unikfinable 
aualities  of  style  and  sentiment.  Something  of 
tnis  may  be  due  to  his  view  that  mune  ^loald 
be  interpreted  as  vocally  as  posaible  (see  Bmne^, 
vol.  iv.  cha{).  X.).  which  is  also  a  very  distitujniah- 
ing  trait  of  the  Mozart  aohooL  It  must  aiao  bs 
noted  that  in  him  the  oonUnoons  fii^  asBMr 
seems  finally  to  have  yielded  before  tlie  growing 
predominaooe  of  the  eeermtisllj  distixkct  modem 
nannonie  t^ple.  The  Ibraa  of  the  fcgal  atrle, 
such  M  they  were,  were  rather  relative  than 
positive,  and  depended  npoii  oertain  lawa — noi 
very  clearly  defined  or  oonriitetrtly  ebeervad— as 
to  the  nuniea  of  recurrence  of  the  subject*; 
whereas  the  forma  of  the  modem  hannonic  style 
are  podtf  ve  snd  lyetematie.  The  fotna  of  the 
fugal  style  may  be  cumpareil  to  the  comjiodtioD 
of  lines  and  curves  in  a  drawing*  in  which  they 
are  not  preomeeiTed,  but  ^low  into  ooufiletflMai 
by  the  :i!l<  n'  lDn  which  is  bestuwed  by  the  artt?t 
on  their  relations  to  one  another.  Whereas  the 
fonu  of  tiie  hannonie  etf le  at*  architestaral, 
and  are  governed  by  certain  nece-wary  priiir  cyn- 
siderations  as  vital  as  that  of  roof  aiod  walls  to 
the  anhiteet,  whereby  the  nHyfenent  oooaee  to 
lie  (Itvi  !.  1  into  sections  chiefly  l>:ip?»d  upon  the 
suocesttion  of  keys,  in  which  the  various  subjects 
are  rather  indioaton  of  outline  than  positive 
elements  of  constr  ict  !  n  In  Emmanuel  Bach  we 
find  a  number  ot  hgurcs  and  subjects  diaracterissie 
of  eaeth  of  the  primary  seetiona,  aa  wa  do  in 
B^'thoven;  and  the  spirit  of  hi-'  'rr^-^t  f:»ther. 
though  attenuated  enough,  is  yet  |H:n?eptibk  ia 
his  maimeref  treating  short  and  pr^;nant  figures, 
and  in  some  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  These 
are  probably  the  chief  |  h  >int«  of  conauction  bet  veto 
the  spirit  of  the  great  giant  and  the  graoeeef  the 

less  aujftere  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rBslis^Uiao 
of  this  practically  new  discovery  of  the  element 
of  j)Ositive  hann<mic  or  Tonal  form  in  muHic  mart 
have  acted  like  many  other  freeh  discuvu-itJi  ia 
the  realms  of  art,  and  tended  to  awaaqi  the  other 
elements  of  etl\"rt  ;  mi!;:Ti:^  composers  Wk  t® 
form  rather  a.'^  uitiinaie  ami  preeminent  than  as 
inevitable  but  subsidiarir.  It  seems  not  iafnl^ 
able  that  the  vapid  and  meanint'less  conunoo- 
place  which  ufUm  uffenfls  the  tH;nsitive  moMciaa 
m  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mocart,  and  ai^Mva 
like  just  so  much  rubbish  shot  in  to  fill  np  a 
hole,  was  the  result  of  thitt  stroog  new  feeling 
for  form  as  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  for 
Beethoven  to  rw^tablish  definitc^ly  the  pnncipla 
of  giving  equal  inteiutity  to  cvciypart  of  the  piece 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  With  Haydn  snd 
MoTart  it  is  frequent  to  find  very  sweet  tuoea» 
aud  (KUnetimes  very  serious  and  prt^iiant  lunes^ 
in  each  of  the  primaxy  sections,  and  then  a  lot 
of  scuirying  alwut — "brilliant  packages' ss  thi^ 
are  oftoi  called — the  only  purpose  of  which  is  la 
mark  the  oadenoe^  or  paint  oat  that  the  tea* 
tTsal 
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idikh  is  just  finished  ia  in  mich  or  Rticli  a  key. 
Hftjrdn'i  early  QtuurteU  are  wHaetuneM  very  little 
ome  thao  jingle  in  cm  kwy  wmI  mom  jin|^  In 
ftDOtbeTi  to  fill  ip  his  recnp-ntsed  Bystem  of  (orm, 
without  ever  rmiug  to  the  diguity  of  a  tune,  and 
mooh  hm  to  »  figon  with  any  intond^  «f 
meaning  ;  and  some  of  Muzart's  faurimililltal 
priHluctiuoa  are  but  little  better. 

That  Haydn  studied  the  works  of  Emmanuel 
Bach  is  well  known,  for  he  himself  oonfeM;^  it ; 
and  the  immediate  connection  between  him  and 
his  predecesMrs  is  nowhere  more  clear  than  in 
the  similarity  of  occasional  irregularitiea  of  con- 
structioa  in  the  second  half  of  his  movements. 
There  if  move  than  one  instance  of  his  first 
subject  reappearing  HenHv  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  n  nuiveincnt  instead  of  in  its 
latter  pt>r[i MM  (  irit  i  in  V  major,  op.  2,  No.  4; 
Ko.  67  in  Trautwein)  ;  and  further  f.han  this, 
aud  corrolxirative  ot  the  continuous  descent,  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  subject  reappears  in 
wliat  we  should  call  its  rivfht  place,  thoro  are 
conspicuous  irreguJaritiea  in  the  procedure,  just 
aa  if  Haydn  were  half  apologising.'  for  a  liberty. 
For  the  section  oftfn  prolonged  and  followe<l 
byirrtgular  mu< luiutions  beforo  the  second  subject 
reappears,  and  is  then  far  more  closely  followed 
than  the  tirst  subject  anr!  thp  Tr!:it'Ti?\lH  of  the 
firetsection.  Another  jxtiut  iiiuMtratin*f  a  linger- 
ing fiMlil^  ftr  the  old  practice  of  repeating  the 
ooDcIiision  or  caflence-fii^ures  »)f  the  firat  part  at 
the  oonclusinn  of  the  whole,  is  that  a  iMjrt  of 
premature  coda  is  occasiomUly  inserted  after  the 
eaiiier  figures  of  the  .second  section  on  \tn  repetition 
b  this  place,  ajUr  u  hich  the  concluding  bars  of 
the  first  part  are  exactly  rsMmed  for  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Mozart  gives  a  singular  and  very 
dssr  instance  in  the  first  movement  of  his  Gr 
minor  Symphony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  facts  which  are  oon- 
■pkaons  in  Haydn's  works  the  most  promineBt 
is  his  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
part.  He  conform*  to  the  key-element  of  Form 
m  this  part  with  persistent  regularity,  but 
cne  subject  irequmtly  suffices  for  both  sections. 
With  this  principal  subject  (occasionally  after 
a  sbert  independent  intradootiaa  in  dow  time) 
he  cotninences  operations ;  and  after  concluding 
the  first  section  and  passing  to  bia  oolqpleBiantary 
key  ibr  the  Moond.  he  reim)dtiees*it  in  tliat  key, 
^'inctimes  varied  aud  sometimes  quite  eimply — 
as  in  the  wali>kiiowo  Symphony  in  D,  No,  T^of 
8alanioB*t  tet  (fbit  movementV  or  in  uat  in  JBb, 
Ko.  g  of  the  same  xerieB  (  also  fir^t  movement  ',  or 
in  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  55,  or  the  Finale 
of  the  Qnartet  in  C.  op.  75  (No.  i  in  TVantwdn). 
And  even  where  the  second  Kwti'm  haa  several 
new  features  in  it  the  first  subject  is  often  still 
the  eentfn  of  attraetion,  as  in  the  first  moremflnt 
of  the  Quartet  in  C  (No.  16,  Traut\vein\  and 
the  same  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F  (No.  11, 
IVMitweiB):  On  the  other  liand  Haydn  ia  tome- 
times  profuse  with  hia  subjecte,  and  like  Boetlioven 
gives  several  in  each  soctiou ;  and  again  it  is  not 
wMi  him  to  nodvlite  into  hit 
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f  r  fiomo  time  befis*  producing  his  second  pubjVct, 
an  analogooa  practioe  to  which  is  also  to  be  met 
witli  in  liaowiofWBi 

A  far  more  important  item  in  Havr^n's  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  use  of  a  feature  which 
haa  lattetly  beoomo  very  eonspicuous  in  instru- 
mental  compocninnv,  namely  the  Coda,  and  its 
analogue,  the  independent  episode  which  usually 
ooncludee  the  first  half  of  tM  movement. 

Every  mucioian  is  aware  that  in  the  early 
period  of  purely  formal  music  it  was  oommoa 
to  mark  all  the  divisions  of  tha  mofamenta 
clearly  by  clr  >  s  and  half  closes ;  and  the  more 
vital  the  diviaaon  the  stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Moiait  rofMat  thoir  cadanoea 
in  a  manner  'n-hirh  tn  Tixvlfm  ears  often  sounds 
escetiaive  ;  aud,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  are 
both  at  timeit  oontont  to  inafce  mete  'business' 
of  it  by  brilliftnt  jmssages,  or  bald  chorda  ;  but 
in  movements  which  were  more  earnestly  carried 
out  the  virtoa  of  making  tha  oadeooa  also  part  of 
the  music  pro|.*>r  and  not  a  mere  rigid  meaning* 
leea  line  to  mark  tlie  divisions  of  the  |iatten>f 
was  soon  recognised.  There  were  two  ways  of 
etfecting  this ;  either  by  alluBion  to  the  fi|;,tire« 
of  the  subjects  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
cadence,  or  by  an  entirely  mm  figure  ■tanding 
hannonicallv  on  the  same  basiB.  From  this 
practice  the  tinai  episode  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  developed,  and  attained  at  timea 
no  insiirnificant  dimension*.  But  the  Coda  proper 
had  a  Homewhat  different  origin.  In  the  day* 
before  Uaydn  it  wan  alBMMt  inTariaUe  to  repeat 
the  second  half  of  the  movement  as  well  as  the 
first,  and  Haydn  usually  conformed  to  the  practice. 
So  long  as  the  movements  were  of  no  great  length 
this  would  seem  sufficient  without  Koy  addition, 
but  when  they  attained  to  any  considerable 
dimensions  the  poverty  and  want  of  finish  in 
ending  twice  over  in  precisely  the  same  way 
would  soon  become  apparent ;  and  oonsequently 
a  passage  was  sometimes  added  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  conclusion  more  full,  as  in  Jlajfdn'a 
well-known  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  76,  tbefint 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C  (Trautwein,  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in 
No.  17,  and  many  other*.  Tt  aeema  almoat 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  fame  doctrine 
really  appliea  to  the  oondusion  of  the  movement, 
even  when  tbehttar  half  ia  not  repealed;  linoa 
unless  an  addition  of  some  sort  is  made  the 
whole  oondude*  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half;  the  oondusion  being  merely  a  repetltian 
of  the  cadence  figure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.  This  case  however  i*  less  obviou* 
than  the  fmo«r,  and  it  i*  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  lli'i  Coda  WTi-;  first  observcrl  in  rnn- 
nection  with  movonents  in  whidi  the  second 
half  waa  repeated,  and  (hat  it  was  afterwmrda 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminnt<  l v.  A  Coda 
in  both  cases  i*  to  l)e  defined  as  the  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  movement  which  oommeneea 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repr  atr  d 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.  In  Haydn  codas  are 
tohnUy  pkatlftd,  both  In  numoMnta  in  whieh 
the  hittar  half  !•  nmalad  and  in  movemanti  in 
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which  it  ia  not.  They  are  generally  constructed 
out  of  materiahi  taken  from  the  movement,  which 
are  usually  presented  in  aome  new  light,  or  aaso- 
ciated  together  in  a  freih  maniMr :  Md  tba  form 
is  absolutely  independent  Madidfttioii  fti  rarely 
to  bo  found,  for  the  intention  of  the  Coda  wa«  to 
■IrHiigthffli  the  impratrion  of  the  pnndpcd  key 
at  iheoonohufeQ, ud  norieiMW  bad  to  be  taught 
by  Beethoven  how  to  do  tliis  without  incessantly  ' 
reiteratuotg  the  same  aeries  of  ctiorda  ia  the  same 
key.  Aa  an  inatanee  of  the  eenrfdention  and 
acuteness  whii  li  i  luiriicterise  HayJn's  very  varied 
treatment  of  forma  may  be  taken  the  Coda  of  the 
firtt  moreraent  of  fhe  Symphony  in  C,  No.  t  of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  this  movement  he  misses 
out  certain  prominent  figures  of  the  first  section 
on  ita  repeotion  in  Ihe  aeooid  half,  and  after 
passing  on  duly  through  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  h»  takes  these  same  omitted 
flipiiee  M  a  baele  whereon  to  build  fail  Oodn. 
Many  similar  instances  of  weIl-dcviM.-d  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattered  through- 
oat  his  works,  which  show  Ua  remarkable  sagacity 
and  tact.  They  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
system,  but  are  well  worth  careful  study  to  see 
hew  the  old  tma»  <»n  be  oonstantly  renewed 
In-  I  >_'if.-illy  c<nir'rivr>d  deviofl^  withottt  beiflg 

positively  rcliuqui«hed. 

Haydn  represents  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  clear  and  complete  definition  of  abstract 
Form,  which  appears  inits  final  technical  perfaction 
in  Mocait.  In  Mozart  Form  may  be  studied  in 
its  greatest  Kiin[)licity  ami  clearness.  His  mar- 
vellous gift  of  ui&loUy  enabled  him  to  diApeose 
with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted  outlines, 
and  to  use  tlevioes  of  such  extrcinp  niiuplicity  in 
transition  from  one  section  to  an»itiier  that  the 
difficulty  of  realising  hie  adieme  of  construction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  that  he  was 
incapable  of  elaborating  his  forui&,  for  there  are 
many  fine  examples  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
it  is  evident  thnt  he  consi<1ered  oljviousncss  of 
outline  to  be  a  virtue,  becaust;  it  enaMed  the 
ordinaiy  hearer  as  well  as  the  cultivated  musician 
to  appreciate  the  symmotrioal  beauty  of  his  com- 
positions. Apart  from  tlieso  poiuta  of  sytttetuatic 
definition  Mozart  was  not  an  innovator,  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  ner^sary  to  point  ' 
out  his  advances  on  Haydu.  But  inasmuch  as 
he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  perfect  master 
of  the  formal  element  in  music  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  an  outline  of  his  system. 

The  first  section,  which  tends  to  mark  clearly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  sets  out  with 
the  principal  subject,  generally  a  tune  of  simple 
form,  such  as  8  bars  divided  into  corresponding 
group*  of  four  (see  the  popular  Sonata  in  C 
minor).  This  is  either  repeated  at  onoe  or  else 
gives  placo  to  a  continuation  of  less  marked 
character  of  figure^  generally  commencing  on  the 
Dominant  baas ;  the  order  of  saocession  of  this 
repetition  and  continuation  is  uncertain,  but 
whichever  comes  last  (unless  the  seotion  i«  fur- 
ther extended)  oeually  paasea  to  the  Dominant 
key,  and  pauses  on  Dominant;  or  pauses with> 
out  modulation  on  the  laat  chord  of  a  half  cioee 


in  the  oviginal  key  ;  or,  if  the  key  of  the  whols 
movement  be  minor,  a  litde  more  modolatinB 
will  take  place  in  order  to  pass  t<^  the  key  «jf  the 
relatave  mMcr  and  Moae  on  tCt  l>aHiinaiii.  Ths 
second  Motfim— whioh  tends  to  define  elwriy  ths 

comidementary  key  of  the  movoment,  whether 
Dominant  «r  £elative  major  to  the  origiail  — 
usually  staite  with  a  new  subject  aomewliat  eon* 
'  ti  iHtfjd  with  the  f  ;itur<  s  of  the  finst  section,  sod 
may  be  jGoiUowed  by  a  further  aooeesory  subiee^ 
er  denvative  eontlnwation,  or  otiier  Ibrat  of  pte* 
longation.  and  bo  j>as»es  to  the  fre' jui  ut  repetiti'io 
of  the  cadence  of  the  complementary  key,  with 
dither  brilliant 

fresh  feature  or  suli  L-i  t  which  constitutes  the 
Cadence  episode  of  the  first  jMxi.  Theee  t«« 
eeetkiue— eaastHuting  the  fint  naif  of  tlw  man^ 

men'.     ire  usually  repeated  entire. 

The  second  h^  of  the  movement  ooounenoes 
with  a  eeetion  which  ii  fi«qnen11y  the  lengenl  ef 
rvll ;  it  K  itr.t  times  opens  witli  a  quotation  of  the 
tirst  subject,  analogous  to  the  old  practioe  cuia- 
nion  before  ^biydn,  and  piooeeda  to  oe'velop  Creel^ 
tilt  fnatnrcs  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  likes 
diacuMtion  on  theses.  Here  cadences  are  aToide4 
aa  alee  theeonplete  stat«nent  of  any  Idan,  er  any 
obvious  grouping  of  bars  into  fixed  gueoession*! ; 
modulations  are  constant,  and  so  irre^lar  that  it 
would  be  no  virton  to  lind  the  succession  aUhe  in 

aiiv  i:vn  movements;    the  whole  object  beini: 
obviously  u>  produce  a  stroni,'^  formal  contrail 
to  the  r^ularity  of  the  fir^t  half  of  tim  aMVe* 
ment ;   to  lead  th,-  h,  arer  through  a  maze  of 
various  keys,  and  by  a  certain  artistic  oonfusioa 
of  subject-matter  and  rhythm  to  induce  a  fresh 
aj)petite  for  re;,nil;4rity  which  the  final  return  of 
the  original  subjei-Ls  aiui  stflian'i  will  dctiniuly 
satisfy.    This  section  M  z  iri     ncrally  concluo« 
by  distinctly  modulating  l>a''k  i  ■  hi^  prinH]  .  il  k-  t, 
and  either  pausing  on  its  dominant,  or  pAMiii^ 
(perhaps  with  a  little  artistically  deriaed  hsn* 
tationV  into  the  first  subject  of  the  mnr<»mmt, 
which  bet(tkeiiB  the  commencement  of  the  fourtli 
section.    This  section  is  usually  ^nven  without 
much  disguise  or  '  change,  and  if  it  oondudes 
with  a  jiause  on  the  Dominant  chord  of  ths 
original  key  (i.e.  the  final  chord  of  a  half  close), 
will   need  no  further  manij)uliition.   since  the 
second  subjei't  can  foUovv  as  well  in  the  origins! 
key  as  in  that  of  the  Dominant,  as  it  did  in 
the  first  part.    If  however  the  seotion  condudoi 
on  the  Dominant  of  that  Duatinaut  key  io 
first  half  of  the  movement,  a  little  more  manipo- 
lation  will  be  necessary.   Mozart's  device  is  oom* 
monly  to  make  some  slight  ohuige  in  tlie  order  of 
things  at  the  latter  part  of  the  hection.  wlirreby 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  turned  aside  into  a 
Subnlominant  channel,  which  key  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  tiie  principal  key  that  the 
principal  key  standi  to  the  Dominant,  it  vill 
only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  latter  part  of  t^ 
section  in  that  key  and  pause  again  on  the 
Dominant  of  the  original  key,  in  which  the 

•  la  Um  flr»t  movement  of  th*  '  JapllCT"  SrropiK'Dt  lO  »»«ct  k 
repMiUoo,  UMt  la  ooa  o(  tUr  <idiu>'ii.«  »  of  vl  t«n  li  atrt  if 

prlnMd,  but  •  rBfatcAca  'Um  Cmno'  !•  nmOa  Ut  IM  owwwai  •>  tta 
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•eoand  M^en  of  ttefinfe  lialf  Umb  Mbm  limply 

in  the  sauio  onler  as  at  the  first.  If  the  principiJ 
key  of  the  movemeat  happens  to  be  minor,  and 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  to  be  in  the 
reLativ  major,  its  reappearance  in  either  the 
major  or  rniii'T  of  the  principal  key  defjetuig 
chiefly  na  its  character ;  and  the  paas^e  that 
led  to  it  by  modulation  would  be  either  omitted 
rikogether  or  so  manipulated  «■  soi  to  ooncinde 
uut  of  the  principal  key. 

With  this  simple  order  of  nprodadkn  of  the 
f.nat  two  sectioiuj  Mozart  in  ;Trnrml!v  contented, 
and  the  little  alterations  which  he  does  occasion- 
ally mako  are  of  •  ttndglitforwafd  natura,  radi 
prrtducing  the  second  subit  <  t  ht^fore  the  first  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  1)  major  composed  in  1778),  or  pro- 
dncing  the  weoiid  sntyfeol  in  the  Domiiiant  key 
firi-t  and  rej.>eating  it  in  the  principal  key  (as  in 
a  Sonata  ia  C  composed  in  1779)*  The  whole  of 
the  latter  half  of  tho  moToment  is  frequently 
{tea ted,  and  in  that  case  generally  followed  by 
li  Coda — as  in  the  last  movements  of  Quartets  in 
G  minor  Ko.  i,  and  A,  No.  5.  and  D,  Ko.  10 ;  first 
mov«iiMDti  of  Quartets  in  Bb,  No.  a,  and  D,  No. 
10  ;  alow  movetiJt  tjt  of  Quartet  in  F,  Nn.  S  ;  firMt 
movement  of  Sonuta  in  C  minor ;  and  of  t^'^i''^^ 
1  n  ii  minor,  D,  and  El> ;  and  last  movemenl  of  the 
'.Jupit-r'  S^^nphony.     The  Coda  is  generally 
coiuftructe<i  out  of  prominent  features  of  the  move- 
ment, presented  in  some  new  light  by  fresh  asso- 
ciations and  fresh  contrast«.    It  h    Ulom  of  any 
greaA  length,  and  contains  no  couspicuoiw  modo- 
Uktiaa,  tm  that  would  hvf  bosn  Iwld  U>  weakoi 
the  impression  of  the  prinripa!  key,  which  at  the 
<wa>nlusioa  of  the  movement  should  be  as  stroi^ 
mm  uomiblo.   In  a  few  inrtanoai  tiiera  are  oodaa 
witnont  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
been  repeated.  Of  this  there  is  at  least  one  very 
beautiful  instaoca  in  the  riiort  Ooda  of  the  slow 
tnovement  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
ftrncted  oat  of  ejaculatory  fragments  of  the  first 
mbject,  never  touching  its  first  phrase,  but 
rmmr'^tl  liko  »  awoet  broken  reminifloence.  It 
saoat  be  bomo  in  mind  that  this  ucheme  is  hut 
a  rough  outliiiL-,  siuce  to  deal  with  the  subject 
jompletely  w  il  l  necessitate  so  mvoh  dotall  tm 
o  predade  all  possibility  of  clearness. 

It  is  oommoidy  held  tliat  the  influence  of  Mo- 
aart  upon  Beotboven  was  paramoimt  in  bis  first 
-^■ri<xi  ;  but  strong  though  the  influence  of  f^o 
rre»t  a  star  must  mevitably  have  been  upon  the 
tanMAing  geniw^  his  giant  spirit  soon  ■ssertod 
t»C'lf ;  es^H^cially  in  that  which  f-(/*  rri8  the  very 
riajrrow  of  his  work^,  and  makes  iTorm  appear  in 
ax  entiMy  now  phase,  namely  the  elmunt  of 
ll»iven»iiUy  diatributed  intensity.  To  him  that  by- 
word *  brilliant  passages'  was  as  hateful  aa  'Cant' 
o  Carlyle.  To  Imn  bombast  ud  gntticnlation 
%  ja  iMtftioalar  spot  in  a  movement — just  because 
er-tain  supposed  laws  of  form  pKjint  to  that  spot 
^  n»quiring  bustle  and  noise — were  impossible. 
f  tb«ra  is  excitenuDt  to  be  got  up  at  any  p&r- 
j^^lar  point  there  must  be  something  real  in 
boi^e  and  vohemeooe ;  something  intense 
^  to  justify  or  else  ii  will  be  mere 
;  the  dtvsfiMM  of  the  flagon  di^giiisiag 
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the  emptiasef  of  the  too],— fit  sooompa&iment 

to  '  the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a  princely  table,*  as 
Wagner  says,  but  not  Music  Such  u  the  vital 
germ  frt^n  which  spring  the  real  peculiarities 
and  individualities  of  Beethoven's  instrumental 
compositiona.  It  mmt  now  >>e  a  Form  of  spirit 
as  well  as  &  Form  m  the  framework;  it  is  to 
become  internal  as  well  external.  The  day  for 
stringing  certain  tunea  together  after  a  certain 
plan  is  past,  and  Form  by  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
final  and  absolute  good.  A  mmieel  movement 
in  Beethovf>n  bpromes  a  continuous  and  complete 
poem ;  or,  as  Mr.  Daunreuther 'says»  'an organism' 
which  is  gradaaUy  unfolded  before  ns^  mamd  by 
none  of  the  ugly  gapB  of  fiend  stuffing  which 
were  part  of  the  *form*  of  ids  prodeoesson. 
"Horwrvr  Fonn  itself  mast  drop  into  tiw  baek> 
gr  uml  and  Ixx^ome  a  hidden  presence  rather 
than  an  obvious  and  pressing  feature.  As  a 
basis  Beethoven  aooepted  the  fonns  of  Mosart, 
and  continued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.  *  He  retained,'  as  the  same  writer 
has  admirably  said,  'the  triune  symmetry  of 
expositioo»  iUnstntion  end  repetition^'  which  as 
far  as  we  know  at  preBent  ia  the  m-^st  perfect 
system  arrived  at,  eillu  r  theoretically  or  empiri- 
cally ;  bat  he  treete<^l  the  details  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  force  (  f  liiw  p«j<entiany  individual 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  such  a 
fashion  that  ft  beesme  nstoral  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner  ;  and  errantly  riR  (he  fi-)rm  vnrifii 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  !Bb,  opus  i,  or  tlie  Qoartet  in  F, 
opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  threat  difference  between 
MoBsrt  and  BeetlMiven  m  thsir  manner  of  treat* 

ing  forms  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mozart, 
as  has  been  before  observed^  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonio  form  was  oompara* 

tively  new  to  the  world  of  music,  and  to  coi^orm 
to  it  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifles  according  to  its  system  a  source  of  satbfac- 
tion  to  the  hearer.  Ithaslieen  happily  suggested 
that  Mozart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  ohows 
itselt  in  the  formality  of  his  woricsj  bat  it  is 
probable  that  this  u  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect.  For  it  must  nut  he  forgotten  that  the 
very  basis  of  the  system  waa  clear  defii^on  of 
tonnlity  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ki  y  TniiRt  he  «trnngly 
marked  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  movement, 
and  eeeh  ssotlon  in  a  differant  hey  most  be  oleariy 
ju  inted  out  by  the  use  of  ca<lence8  to  define  the 
whereabouts.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  when  the  system  was  new  the  hearers  of  the 
muBic  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seizing  quickly 
what  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  eqnallT  in  the  natore  of  thhogs 
that  this  faculty  should  have  been  capable  of 
development,  and  that  the  auditors  of  Beethoven's 
later  days  should  have  been  better  able  to  tell 
their  whereabouts  with  much  lees  indication  than 
could  the  auditors  of  Mozart.  Herof  thf^rewere 
two  causes  acting  on  the  development  of  form. 
On  the  one  hand,  at  the  eyitem  grew  fiuniliar,  it 
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wM  inevitAUe  tbfti  jpeopU  thould  lose  muoh  of  . 

itself  M  such  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their 
capacity  for  realising  their  whereabouts  at  any 
time  being  deydoped  by  practice,  gave  more 
aoope  to  ^e  composer  to  tmify  his  composition 

by  omitting  thmt^  hard  lines  of  definition  which 
had  been  previously  necossary  to  assist  the  unde- 
vrlaped  muieil  mcnlty  of  the  auditors.  Thus 
^lozart  prepared  the  wav  for  r'n  cthoren  in  those 
very  things  which  at  hrs(  sight  seem  moet  op* 
poMd  to  his  piMlieft.  Wfthool  mich  education 
thr.  musical  poeiM of  JertLwin amit h»m  hiim 

up(m  deaf  d)gDdoiitdUi*lhiiiiaI 

definition  of  tlie  icctions  by  cadencoe,  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  lukve  aimed  at  obeooring 
the  obTiomnM  of  ih»  ptteu  than  at  pointing  it 

out.    The  division  of  the  movenn  iitti  lie omcH 
■Btore  rabtle.  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an- 
other without  stopping  ostentatiously  to  indiaate 
the  whereaboata ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  he  ' 
soon  breaks   away  fixim  the  old  recognised 
system,  which  ord&ine<i  the  Dominant  or  relative 
major  aa  the  <mly  admissible  key  for  the  com* 
pletnentary  seoUon  of  the  first  pnrt.    Thvis  as 
early  as  his  2nd  and  jrii  iSuanl.LB  t)ie  becond 
flections  begin  In  the  Dominant  ^!ll)lo^  key,  and 
in  Um'  j^low  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7) 
the  l>oiuiiuiut  is  diBcarded  in  favour  of  the  iiey 
of  the  third  below  the  tonio— Ab  telftUve  to 
the  principal  key  C.    In  tho  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  Q  (op.  51)  he  begins  liis  second 
subject  in  the  key  of  tiie  major  third,  and  thai! 
major — ^i.e.  V>,  rrlati^  o  to  O  ;  and  the  same  key 
(relativelj)  is  edited  in  the  Waldstein  iionata 
and  the  Leonora  Overture,  The  effect  of  wach. 
fresh  and  unexpected  transitions  must  have  been 
immense  on  miads  accustomed  only  to  the  formal 
regularity  of  Monurt.  Moreover  Beethoven  early 
began  the  practice  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  and  surrounding  it  with  a  posse  of  other 
keys  both  related  and  remote.    Every  one  is 
fainiliMr  with  the  opening  passagei  of  the  Wald- 
stein and  Appass^nn.ita  Sonatas,  in  both  of  which 
a  new  key  ia  introduced  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
bars,  and  then  passes  back  to  the  prindpel  kegr ; 
and  this  practice  is  not  d  mc  in  the  vague  way  so 
ofceu  met  with  in  Mozart  and  Uaydn,  where  their 
exooalTe  uie  of  n^id  taianaitioiui  intiie  tUid  le^ 
tion  of  the  movcmr  nt  has  the  effect  of  men  beat- 
ing about  in  the  dark.  Trw  it  is  that  there  are 
iealaiuwo  of  thia  in  Beethoven's  early  worics  while 
h»'  ^^rl:^tc  under  the  saino  oriU-r  uf  influences  as 
they  did;  but  in  his  maturer  works  these  sub- 
rfd&ry  modnlatiocis  aro  eoneebed  wttii  large 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  affinities  of  the  keys  employed,  which 
makes  the  music  that  is  hewd  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feelings  in  dwnind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a  yonng  student  to  avoid 
the  hasty  oonclusion  from  insu^cient  observation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  and  bold,  for 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort  .    Irregular  purposely 
modulation  is  sheer  weakness  ana  vapidity. 
Stnogtb  it  thown  ia  nodiiiig  moM  con^uoudy 


than  in  the  capacity  to  continue  long  in  one 
key  withoot  eeasing  to  he  intsfesting;  aailiAa 

tliat  i^'  f'!Tfc:t' i  a  stroke  of  well-definfti 

modulation  comes  with  its  proper  force,  far 
when  keys  are  rapidly  intsnnoed  tte  feet  «f 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakened  and  r<rat 
destroyed  ;  their  vital  energy  is  fritt«ed  aeajtd 
gratify  an  unwholesome  taste  for  variety,  ssd  ii 
no  longer  of  any  use  for  nlsedj  nciiaa.  In  B«» 
thoven  action  is  ahvfiv5  3t<?adv.  and  the  effect? 
the  changing  keys  come  wltli  their  full  force.  A 
new  key  is  sought  because  it  gives  aABtiflBri 
vitality  to  a.  r  iV  jt  rt  or  episode,  or  throwi  %  nev 
light  npou  an  idea  tronx  a  strange  and  unexpected  ; 
quaitsr»  m  in  the  wumkiful  steoke  of  geniv  u  I 
thfi  ntit^^^t  of  tho  '  AppasFinnat^'x  '    As  other  i»-  ' 
stances  may  be  quoted  the  first  movement  of  tk 
Sonata  In  G,  op.  31,  No^  s ;  Seheno  of  <)aHlit 
in  F,  p.  59,  No.! ;  fiMtaovenaBtofQavWii 
F  minor,  op.  05, 

The  Episode  whkih  oeiielqjc»  flie  fiitt  pvt  if  , 
the  movement  is  almost  invariably  of  Bom^  in 
portance  in  Beethoven's  works.  Very  geiMfiDr  ; 
he  reproduces  figures  of  his  first  ■object,  si  ia 
the  Fkomelhew  and  Leonora  Overt uxes,  teint 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F  major  (op.  5% 
No.  i)  and  Eo  (op.  127),  the  SymphoniM  ia  D. 
Eroica,  C  minor,  aiMl  A,  the  Sonata  m  E 
(op.  1 4),  and  the  last  movement  of  the  X^p^^■ 
sionata.  But  more  frequently  he  produoes  > 
mm  rnhject.  often  of  quite  equjd  importaaoeisd 
bewty  to  either  the  first  or  the  second — ^to 
btfb  one  instance  out  of  many  take  tbe  ffffi 
movemsnt  of  the  Sonata  in  O  (op.  14)  awl  wrr 
often  docs  90  besides  ref  rrin:::  to  his  Erst  vab^ 
The  chief  thing  to  notice  frxnn  this  is  that  tig 
Episode  in  qneetion  has  grown  into  impoftat 
dimensions  in  his  hands,  and  is  bo  clear,  .mi  iu 
distinction  as  a  separate  section  from  what  ft^ 
cedes  it  so  marked  that  it  is  not  unuisiiiiw  ti 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  Coda  of  the  first  part. 

In  the  part  devoted  to  the  dtvelopmeat 
the  features  of  the  subjects,  which  coinB**!^ 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  movant 
Beethf'ven  is  especiallv  frrext.      N'o  musk^ 
ever  had  such  a  capacity  lor  throwing  aa  infifl3*«f 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  oealnl  i«Mk ;  it 
'business*  or  pedantry,  hnt  an  eitraordinffy 
genius  for  transforming  rhythms  and  dwWm* 
so  thftt  though  they  be  reoogiused  by  the  bevff 
as  the  same  which  ho  h;ui  hoard  before,  Uj^J 
seem  to  tell  a  totally  different  stoiy ;  just  st  ^ 
same  ideas  wotlring  in  the  minds  ot  mm  ti  & 
,  ferent  circumstances  or  habits  of  thought  ai^ 
give  them  the  most  opposite  feelings.  As  ^ 
pointed  out  with  releranoe  to  Mootft.  no  ty*^  \ 
IS  dedudble  from  the  order  of  this  division  of  tk<  i 
movement,  than  which  none  shows  mors  iii^»^ 
libly  the  calibre  of  the  composer.    As  a  mj< 
Beethoven  avoids  the  oomplete  statement  of 
of  his  subject*,  but  breaks  them  up  into  tbar 
constituent  figures,  and  mixes  them  up  in  wf» 
sttnatioBS^  arolding  cadences  and  uni>i.inDitT 
groups  of  Imr^  and  rliythnis.     As  f:\r  ai 
sible  the  return  to  the  original  key  is 
in  MiM  nmm  ttfined       tlnn  the  aiMir*^- 
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t»ct  pUa  of  baldly  psflaing  to  it«  I)u:uni»nt, 
pMting,  and  re-comnieticing  oper&tioue.  The 
reprisf  of  the  fir-t  'jci-t  in  .-iithciL^nt  indication 
to  the  be&rur  as  to  wLi^l  part  ot  tiiQ  moTement 
he  has  arrived  at.  and  the  approaches  to  it 
quire  hi  so  fined  off,  that  it  may  buret  upon 
iim  with  iUti  extra  force  of  a  aurpritsa.  Sume- 
tfaoM  ft  omflar  effect  ia  obtained  by  the  totally 
opposite  course  of  raibing  expectation  hy  h\nis  of 
vhat  in  to  cuuie«  and  then  defurriug  it  m  aucii  a 
manner  that  the  sospMidad  MUtioiiMtUm  of  the 
mind  may  heiLrlitm  Uio  scnae  of  pleasure  in  ita 

Sbtitication,  ils  m  the  la^t  movement  of  tha 
ihktiwin  Sonata.  Again  the  r&tum  ia  not  un< 
frequently  made  the  climax  of  a  ^rand  culniina- 
ti<a>  of  increaaing  force  and  fury,  Buch  ao  that 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  V\  aldsteixt  Sonata 
(where  the  return  h  pp)  and  the  4th  and  8th 
Sjrmphonies,  a  device  which  is  as  tuoviug  to  the 
heanr  m  «Hher  of  th«  finMr  cbm^  aiidtqiMlly 
iBieDse  and  original. 

In  the  recapitulation  of  his  snbjects,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  his  intensity  in  all  Hungt, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  avoid  the  appa- 
wat  platitude  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at  first. 
Sometinies  they  appear  with  new  features,  or  new 
odan  of  laodMlation,  and  sometimes  altogether 
M  taiiatioiia  of  ib»  originals.  As  instances  of 
this  may  be  taken  the  recapitulation  of  tho  fir«t 
■ubjects  in  the  first  movements  of  tho  Eruica 
Sjnnphony,  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  31,  No.  3),  the 
Wal(ii«tcin,  the  Appasaionata,  and  the  Bb  Sonata, 
op.  106,  the  first  moveoMiit  of  the  Quartet  in  £b« 
op- 137,  and  of  the  KnvtMr  Soiuila,  the  dow 
ino%'cment«  of  the  Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
30,  and  of  the  peat  Bb  Sonirta  jut  named,  idl 
wWch  nrsosbt  the  Tariooa  featcra  above  eno* 
merated  in  great  perfection.  No  systtm  can  be 
defined  fiS  the  way  ia  whioh  jBeethoven  connects 
Us  fint  and  seoocid  rat^eet  in  this  pMt  of  the 
tDOTcment,  as  be  particular] y  ^i\<'i^l;^  s:iiji»-ne»8 
of  procedure  in  such  matten.  As  a  rule  the 
tMMid  subject  is  given  mote  eimply  than  the 
first;  no  doubt  because  of  it«  King  generally 
of  le«  Tital  amportancc^  and  loss  prominent  in 
the  niiid  of  the  heaier,  and  theraore  requiring 
to  be  more  easily  rccogniatd  l  '.  W'iO.i  r>  ^tird 
to  the  key  in  whush  it  appears,  he  oocaniouAUy 
TSfies,  ptttf  otdariy  when  it  haa  not  appeared  in 
the  first  ]>  u  t  in  tho  orthodox  Dominant  key. 
Thus  in  tiiu  first  morement  of  the  great  Quartet 
b  Bb,  op.  1 30^  the  leeond  mbjeot,  wMdi  JuA 
appeared  in  the  first  part  in  ihr  k,  y  of  th.j  third 
heiow  ^Gb  relative  to  Bb),  appears  in  the  recapi- 
tdalion  in  the  key  of  the  ninflr  tfaM  nbeve— Db. 
And  in  the  Sonata  in  G  major,  op.  31,  the  second 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  key  of  the  major 
thira  in  the  first  part,  appears  in  the  reprtm  in 
that  if  rV.f}  minor  third  l»el'  n-.  Th  r.-r  nrul  other 
aualogoiia  instances  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
statement  and  restatement  of  his  subjects,  when 
tliey  did  not  follow  the  established  order,  he  held 
the  balance  to  be  between  the  third  above  aud 
the  third  below,  mnjor  and  minor,  lite  reason 
for  his  not  tlnin::;  so  in  the  I't*  S>matr»  (np,  io<^) 
it  no  doobt  because  in  the  v&ry  elaborate  repeat 


of  the  first  section  he  had  modulated  so  far  away 
from  the  principal  key. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  romo  in  Beethorcn's 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-foriiia  ia  his  use  of  the 
Coda,  which  u,  no  doubt,  the  most  remeritallle 
and  indh-i.l'i.-il  (Tu'l.  It  h:\8  lrr>"n  Virfnre  y^ointcd 
out  that  Mwziu^t  conhue^  ikiiu»eit  cinetly  t^i  Codas 
after  repetition  of  the  eecond  half  of  his  move- 
ments, and  thp*5e  are  sometimes  interesting  and 
forcible;  but  Utxias  added  for  less  obvious  rea»ous 
are  rare;  and  as  a  rule  both  hit  CSodas  and 
Haydn's  remain  steadily  in  tho  princiiml  key 
of  the  movement,  and  etrengthen  the  Cadence 
by  repetition  rather  than  by  leading  the  mind 
away  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a  fresb  climax  of  key-definition.  That  is  to  say, 
they  added  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  points  of  interest.  Beethoven,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  oonela- 
sion  of  the  movement  as  a  point  where  interest 
should  be  oonoentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  pure  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 
the  half^  and  to  conclude  with  matter  whioh  h*d 
lost  part  of  lie  test  from  having  been  aU  henrd 
before.  Hence  from  ({uite  an  early  period  (e.g. 
slow  movement  of  D  nuuor  Sonatat  op.  xo.  Now 
3)  he  began  to  reprodnoe  hli  inbieeti  in  new  and 
interesting  phaw-ti  in  thi«  part  of  the  movement, 
indulgiiig  in  free  and  forcible  mndulation,  which 
seeine  even  fkvm  the  point  of  pare  fenn  to  endow 
the  final  Ca<lenoe  with  fresh  force  when  the  ori- 
ginal key  is  regained.  The  form  of  the  Coda  is 
evidently  quite  independent.  He  either  oom* 
meuces  it  from  an  interrupted  Ca<knce  at  the 
end  of  thepreoediug  section,  or  passes  on  from  the 
final  chord  without  stopping— in  the  latter  ease 
generally  with  decisive  modulation  nther 
cases  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  t»octiou, 
bvt  aa  it  ww  grafts  the  Oodn  00  to  the  old 
stock,  from  which  it  springs  with  wonderfid  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.  As  coni^>iouou8  in- 
■taaooe  may  be  quoted  the  Ooda  of  the  Soaatn  in 
Eb,  Op.  8ia,  ('Les  Adieux,  T.Vbi^ence,  et  lo  Re- 
tour,')  whiob  is  quite  the  culminating  point  of 
interset  In  the  BMnrement;  the  ▼ehement  and 
imi>etuou8  C!oda  of  the  liiAt  movement  of  the  Ajh 
passinnaU  Sooata*  which  introduces  quite  a  new 
teAoreb  and  tlM  Gods  to  th»  M  movement  of 
tlio  Widdrttein  S^.natri.  The  tTivo  climacteric  Cfxlas 
of  all,  however,  are  those  to  the  first  movements 
of  tiie  EMoa  and  the  9th  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.  Tho  fomirr  rl  i  tly  by  reason  of  its 
outaet,  for  thi^e  is  hardly  anytiiiug  more  amazing 
in  mosio  than  the  drop  from  the  piano  Toole  Eb 
which  concludes  the  preceding  section,  to  a  forte 
Db,  and  thou  to  the  chord  of  C  major  joriUnmo. 
But  the  whole  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
gth  Symphony  is  a  perpetual  climax  and  a  type 
of  Beethoven's  grandeat  conceptions,  full  of 
varied  modnlntion,  and  constant  representation 
of  tho  featuren  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
lightH,  and  ending  with  a  surging,  giant-tstriding 
specimen  of  'Tonic  and  Dominant,'  by  way  of 
<  riH  r<  ii  Lf  the  key,  which  is  quite  without  rivil 
)  in  the  wltole  domain  of  music. 
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Tbera  am     no  ob jeol  in  Ibllowiii^  flM  i0*v 

lopmetit  of  the  syfitem  of  Form  further  than 
Beethoven,  (fa  it  can  hardly  be  aaid  that  tbera  i» 
anything  furiher  to  trace.  His  woritc  prawnt 
it  in  ita  preaU-nt  variety  ami  u  tic  L:ran<1e**t 
scale ;  and  bis  suooeMors,  great  as  many  of  them 
liaTO  been,  baTO  not  eiTMi  apfnuMhed  tdu,  far 
lesa  aiided  to  hia  final  culiniu  it! n.  TIm  main 
tenderoy  observable  in  Uter  inatrmuMital  works 
Is  to  d«vidop  stOl  fivtber  tbe  STstem  above  dia* 
cussed  of  taking  one  kev  riR  r.  ntml  in  a  pnnip 
comprising  many  aubeidmry  transitions,  tichu- 
mann*a  irarks  present  rsmarkafalA  instufws  of 
this:  JfetidelMsohn  a<lopt«  the  Bame  pra<-*i  r,  )mt 
with  more  moderation;  Brahms  again  h  tx- 
tmmAj  free  in  the  auao  dirsetfon ;  as  nay  be 
ob9<.-rvv  V  f  ir  instftnee,  in  thr-  firht  a>  cti(,;)  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  (Quartet,  op.  35, 
wbicli  la  sonrfnaUy  bk  G  miBor.    Thb  k  ap- 

pir-'iitlv  .1  rtTfv^aiition  of  thf  hvp"*h»3!5r&  above 
pruiHMMxl,  that  the  mind  is  capaUe  of  being  more 
and  mors  odiKiated  to  raoogniaa  tha  priaoipal  key 
in  a  chnin  of  transitions  which  to  the  niuliencea 
of  Mozart's  day  would  have  been  quite  unin* 
taUigfUe. 

It  is  n<-'W  time  to  retnm  to  the  ct^n^^  1  rit'i  n 
of  the  Koudo-form  as  found  in  the  worii»  of 
Haydn  and  Mosart*  in  wUdi  It  was  frequently 
affectel  1  V  the  TiiMre  important  and  iuterestinij 
First- movement- tornx.    it  will  be  obvious  that 
its  oombi  nation  with  that  form  doaa  not  offer 
much  difficulty.    For  that  alternation  of  subject 
and  epitiudt)  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Rondo 
opens  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  second  sub- 
ject in  the  complementary  kf-y  as  the  fittest 
antithesis  to  tbe  first  Rtatuuieat  of  the  principal 
aabjeet;  and  the  main  point  of  diatinetion  of  the 
Rondo-form  from  the  First-movement-form  pure 
and  simple,  ia  that  the  first  subject  reappears 
after  the  Hecond  in  the  original  kay,  fastiflad  of 
bringing  the  tirst  half  of  tlio  movement  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  oomplomeutarv  key.    After  this 
deviation  the  fiarm  again  ftiuoira  the  system  of 
tho  first,  movement ;  for — as  we  have  alreiuly 
suliicieutly  pointed  out — no  fitter  place  is  found 
to  daralop  the  figures  and  features  of  the  anbjects 
and  to  modulate  freely.    In  the  nimpler  system 
of  tlia  Rondo  this  Skg-Ain  Uikes  the  place  of  an 
aplsoda;  in  both  systemii  the  fiiat  aubject  would 
here  rw'ur,  and  nothing  could  innn^  fitl  v  f  11  it 
than  the  recapitulatioa  of  that  Hubject  which 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first  episode.    It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Rondo  of  tlie  "Wald- 
stein  ISonata,  Beethoven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
dnoad  tlM  anbgaefe  which  opens  the  first  episode, 
though  the  movement  is  not  oast  on  the  system 
of  a  tinit  movement.   Finally,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  without 
deviating  strongly  from  that  system ;  so  that,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  only  marked  point  of  devia* 
tion  is  the  return  to  the  principal  key  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  subject.  This  complete 
adaptation  is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by 
replacing  the  '  Development '  by  a  short  episode 
(as  in  Beethoven's  S«iata  in  £^  op.  90) ;  and 
IbrtlMr  (m  ia  Iba  Flaala  af  Mbnrt's  Quar- 


I0I  in  Vb,  No.  4),  by  passing  imraaffiately  tnm 

the  second  subject  to  the  rec-vpitulation  of  bdlh 
subjects  in  the  principal  kcgr,  and  ending  with  one 
fbtUiar  final  qnolatiaD  of  tba  veal  Eondo-stibject. 
Tin's  latter  in  j>oint  of  fact  is  to  \>e  explained 
rather  as  a  simple  method  of  establishiug  the 
balaaea  of  keys  by  giving  an  epfaode  in  »  eaas- 
plementary  key,  than  as  leased  on  any  preci>Q- 
oeived  notion  of  ft*"^^g^"'ft*v^^  with  thA  f  int* 


<>np  of  tlic-  !n'><t  f Tominent  features  in  the 
Hondus  of  Haydn  and  Mosart  is  tbe  fireqnent 
rigidity  of  tiw  snlgeoi.  It  ia  ooimnaa  to  met 
with  .1  complete  dauce-tuno  divided  int^?  two 
halves,  each  repeated  after  the  accepted  system, 
and  dosing  fomally  in  the  principal  key.  80 
that  it  iB  in  fnt  t,  a  mmplete  piece  in  itoflf,  and 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  Couperin's  subjects 
do  ^rith  /sraMtas  over  tha  aondndbMf  thumim. 
In  tlieso  cai^s  the  tane  in  not  given  in  exttnto 
at  each  rwetition,  but  ia  genially  fined  and 
roundad  olr  a»  aa  not  to  aHint  tlia  ooaliaaity  U 
the  movemant  to  oooipioiioaly  as  in  iti  onl 
statement. 

The  angnlaiity  and  obvioaaBaa  af  i>ffKf»* 

which  often  mark  the  Rondo  form  ia  wc^ics 
prior  to  Beethoven,  Wtfe  to  a  certain  extent 
alleviated  by  the  naa  of  ingenioos  playful  traat 
ment  of  the  fig^nres  of  the  chief  snbjoct  by 
way  of  episode;  but  nevertheless  the  formAli^ 
remains,  and  marks  the  Soodo  of  HaydB  aad 
Mozart  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  not  to  be 
revivtxl  in  their  particular  manner  in  the  present 
day  without  pwpetrating  an  artistic  anachnwiM. 
Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  Rondo  offers  great 
diifurcnce^  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  of  senti- 
ment, and  difficult  to  daflna.   Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidently  be<*n  n  persiistent  tradition 
that  final  Kondos  were  b<^>un(i  to  he  gay,  jaunty, 
lights  or  aven  flippant.   With  I^thoven  such  a 
dogma  was  imposfible  ;  and  he  therefore  tOi>k  the 
line  of  developing  the  opptirtunitica  it  offered, 
either  for  bmncious  purposes,  in  the  persistent 
repetition  of  a  qn:\int   j^hra^n  (Snnata  in  P, 
op.  10,  No.  3),  or  in  the  aatural  and  desirabls 
recurrence  of  •  mfllody  of  great  beauty  (8^ 
nata  in  E,  op.  90,  nnd  WiMjittMnV     In  eroT 
case  the  system      Uikca  out  of  the  iloniain  of 
mere  observance  of  formula,  and  its  basis  vital- 
ised afrath  by  making  it  the  veh^clu  of  thoughts 
which  can  appear  in  such  »u  order  without 
losing  their  true  signiflaaaoai.    In  point  of  ftflt 
the  Rondo  form  is  elastic  enough  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  and  if  the  above  sketch  has  not 
sufficiently  indicated  that  fact,  the  study  of  the 
moveaasnts  mentioned,  and  those  in  Beethoven's 
£b  and  O  Conoertos  and  Bb  Trio,  will  lead  t» 
the  perception  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
the  composer  batter  than  any  attempt  at  zadoeiaf 
the  various  ftaturaa  to  a  formula. 

The  Minuet  and  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  un- 
developed examples  of  the  original  somos  of  tbs 
larger  movements,  in  immediate  oontaet  witt 
their  wonderfully  transformed  descendants.  They 
offer  no  i^ystsmatio  difference  whatever  firom  ths 
dancaa  in  tha  Suites  wbiohpraoeded  the  perfatftal 
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Sonata.    The  main  points  of  form  in  the  two  are 
aimilar.    The  tir«it  half  of  each  generally  esta- 
bliahes  gome  sort  of  baUnoe  between  the  principal 
k<^v  and  its  cotnf  lcnientary  key,  and  is  then  re- 
peated.  The  Bc'cond  half  begins  with  a  passage 
tn  wbieh  bannonic  roots  vary  on  a  mote  eKteiicled 
ftcale  thin  they  ilo  in  tlie  firut  half,  proceeding  not 
ozi&equently,  if  the  dance  be  on  a  large  scale,  as 
&r  as  trannent  modulations ;  and  the  Uwt  and 
clenching  section  is  a  repetitinn  of  some  notable 
feature  of  the  first  part^   Short  as  the  form  ii^  it 
•dmiti  of  a  gfreat  amoont  of  Tvrie^,  asd  it  is  one 
itf  Haydn'a  triumpli-s  to  have  endowed  his  innu- 
merable specimens  with  ever-chaugitig  freshness. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and  Trio  (whicb  are 
in  £act  two  minuets)  is  obviously  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derives  some  force  from 
the  contrast  of  the  keytt  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  well  as  from  the  contrast  of  their 
?'t\         In  HftydnV  early  Quartets — in  which  he 
still  closely  followed  the  ordur  of  the  Suites — 
QkB  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  or  in 
major  nnd  minnr  of  the  sanie  key  ;  but  in  his 
later  worka  he  takes  advantage  of  oontrasts  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  tlie  Snbdomiiumt)  or 
even  in  th^  third  below,  as  in  the  QunT-tct  in  G, 
op.  77.    The  system  of  alternating  dances  after 
taia  mamier,  foobably  with  a  ^ieir  to  ftvmal 
pleienesd,  is  eviMmt.lv  of  r-M  f-.tjiriilinc:,  bein^ 
found  even  in  Lullj's  works,  and  later,  as  will 
hm  more  goBMnUj  mMmberad  by  moaidaas,  in 
Gl  uck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  and  in  Handel's 
OTertnre  to  Samson.   It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
tli^  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  to  tha  nodant  Scherzo,  which  is  its 
i.-ri till) ate  snccessor,  though  in  other  re«f|>ect'^  it 
iiiw*  not  only  changed  its  characteristic  rhyiiuiis 
and  time,  but  even  its  style  and  form. 

The  Scherzo  is  in  f  ict  the  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  movemeats  of  a  modem  io&tru- 
mantal  worii,  being  clmracteriaed  rather  by  its 
sportive  and  playful  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
i^st«natio  distribution  of  subjects  and  keys. 
Ooeaaionalty  It  fklla  Inio  the  aama  oidar  of  dia* 
trfbution  as  a  first  movement,  but  there  is  no 


noeoesity  whatever  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
wbola  <uanct6r, — hapi^eat  when  baaed  upon  the 
inccsannt  repetition  m  vary-ing  lights  and  cir- 
rTiinstanoes  of  a  strongly  rhythmio  figure, — is 
h(«adlong  (Aandon  rather  than  the  premeditated 
design  of  the  ^rious  Hrst  movement.  Beethoven 
w'xs  thf>  rral  rrfritor  nf  tha  motlem  Scherzo,  for 
all  tJiat  a  lew  examples  exist  prior  to  him ;  for 
tiiaaa  are  essentially  in  unsophisticated  dance 
form,  and  b^  lf'n.:  to  the  old  order  of  thintn. 
but  Beethoven  8  mliuitely  various  Schcrzi  are  all 
auurlced  by  a  oertain  intimate  quality  of  style, 
whi'-h  b-"^-'^  bc'Cn  the  roal  Ptartini;' pnint  of  his 
fi]oc«aeors,  rather  than  any  dehaite  formal  basis. 
Ifandafaaobtt  eraatad<|ttllaftB«Nr<idar  of  Scherzi 
of  a  light,  hay  py,  fainflike  character,  in  whi  h  liis: 
bright  ffenial  nature  roontaneously  expressed 
iteelf.  Bat  to  him  the  Hke  remark  applies,  for 
they  are  essentially  c!iara<:terised  rather  by  spirit 
thnn  form.  Schumann  was  fond  of  putting  two 
Xrioa  in  his  Scbend;  aa  in  two  of  hia  Sym- 


phonien,  and  in  the  very  popnlar  pianoforte 
Quintet  in  Ed.  This  waa  prefigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  tha  THo  in  the  Symphonlaa 
in  A  and  Bb. 

The  form  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  d(.>cide<lly  yariablau    It  la 
most  commonly  based  on  the  same  sA-stem  as 
a  first  movement,  but  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  neceawiry  to  go  throng  the  whole  aeriea 
of  f-ertinns  in  the  slow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portion  naaaUy  devoted  to  'defwopraent*  and 
modulation,  and  passing  by  a  short  link  only 
from  the  presentation  of  Uie  subjects  to  their 
recapitolation — aa  in  the  aknr  nurrement  of  Baa> 
thoven's  Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  and  that  of 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  Bb,  No.  3.   There  are  a  few 
instances  of  Slow  movement  in  Hondo  form — as 
in  Mozart's  Sonatas  in  C  minor,  O  major  (l  7t9\ 
and  D  (1777);  Beethoven'B  Sonata  pathetique, 
and  that  in  G  (<^.  31,  No.  i ) — and  several  in  the 
form  of  a  sat  of  Yarfatlona.    Another  happy 
form  of  this  movement  la  a  species  of  aria  or 
melody,  cast  in  the  old  Bondo  form,  like  the 
example  of  Lolly  qaoted  at  the  oommwieement 
of  this  article.    Of  this  the  beautiful  Cavatina 
in  Beethoven's  Bb  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a  very 
ftw  eiample,  ita  fonn  being  simply  a  aeetion 
consisting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a  aeoiion  oonsisting  of 
impasdonod  nwilative^  acul  oondodiiif  wioi  a 
return  to  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated.   This  form  resolves  itself  practically  into 
the  same  formal  basis  as  the  Mintwt  and  l^o  or 
Sohandk  though  so  different  in  ohacaeter:  for  it 
depends  ahnost  entirely  on  the  repetition  of  a 
long  complete  section  with  a  contraating  section 
in  the  middUie.    And  the  same  simple  baRis  will 
be  found  to  predominate  very  lar^'ely  in  Music,' 
even  in  such  widely  different  clu^tn;^  as  modem 
Nocturnes,  like  those  of  Field  and  Cliopin,  and 
Arias  of  the  time  of  Uandel,  of  which  hia  'Waft 
her,  Angela '  in  a  very  clear  example. 

The  idea  of  Yariatiotta  waa  veiy  early  arrived 
at  bv  musicians;  for  Dr.  Bumey  points  out  thnt 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  perfect 
rage  for  tfafa  kind  cf  mnmo,  which  ooadated  *fn 
multiplying  notes,  and  disguising  the  melo<ly  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  weU-Iotown  air,  by  every 
means  that  a  tpaeea  mta,  or  notOMQilitler,  saw 
posiiible.'  This  primitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a  form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  ground  basses,  such  aa 
are  liMind  m  Purcell's  *  Dido  and  ^eas,'  and 
werf»  verv  yv>pnlftr  in  those  days  ;  and  of  such 
forma  again  as  liach's  I'aaaacaglia,  or  Chopin's 
Bereeuse  in  Bb,  or  even  the  wondeiAil  oontinuoot 
rec'tntive  on  a  constant  repetition  of  a  short 
rhythmic  fiffure  in  the  bass,  in  Bach's  Italian 
CotMxrto.  In  aU  these  caaaa  tha  prineiplo  ia 
thnt  nf  cnn^tant  nnd  rontinuous  repetition  as  a 
baaiH  for  superimposed  variety.  Into  Variations 
aa  Varfaticna  the  quaatfan  cf  Focm  doeanoianter, 

I  na  IbiB  k  «!!■  flSiM  llw  £<iMnM,  a  «WB  wIiImM  tf  OK. 
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or  at  leaai  only  iu  such  a  epeotai  way  that  iU 
ooorid^ration  muat  b«  left  to  Uiat  partfciular  head. 
But  as  a  fonn  in  itselt  it  has  been  employed 
largely  and  U)  a  degrt.-t.<  of  ^uat  iniportanoe  by 
all  too  greatest  masters  in  tho  department 
of  Instruniont.il  Music  ;  as  by  Handel,  Br\rh, 
Beethoven,  hcliubtirt,  Mundebuiohn,  i^claHn-iim, 
and  Brahms.  In  moot  cases  sets  of  ViiriLkLi  >ua 
are  not  ojntinuous,  but  each  Vari.-ition  i<  utohed 
from  ilH  fellow,  making  a  Bt-rieii  uf  liitlu  move- 
ments like  the  Tbenu*,  c^ich  in  the  same  key. 
But  thi«  ia  not  invariable ;  for  on  the  rtne  hand, 
Beethoven  pruduc^xi  a  veiy  remarkable  set  of 
Variations  on  a  Theme  in  F  (op.  34),  in  wliich 
the  key  change-*  for  each  variiiticn  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  examples  of  Variationu 
wUdt  AN  oontinuuos,  that  is,  nm  into  one 
another  consecutively,  without  paune,  as  in  the 
la«t  movement  of  Beethoven's  Scuxata  in  C  minor, 
op.  Ill,  and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  slow  move* 
ment  of  Haydn's  (Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  64. 
It  is  very  common  for  sets  of  Variations  to  have 
a  grand  Coda — frequently  an  independent  move- 
ment, such  as  a  Fugue  or  free  Fantasia  based 
upon  some  oonspioaoua  figure  of  the  Theme ;  as 
in  Beethoven's  Prometheus  Variations,  op.  35. 
and  Sohumann'a  Etudes  Symphoniquee.  There 
can  be  no  posrible  reason  for  tying  down  com- 
posers  by  any  ngi<i  dogmas  as  to  Itey  or  order 
of  anixiession  in  the  construction  of  a  woric  in 
the  ibrm  of  VarlMioiia.  Change  of  key  is  emi- 
nently desirable,  for  the  succession  of  a  number 
of  shori  clauses  of  any  sort  with  a  lo 
eadi,  rona  inffieleBt  ndc  of  monoiaiqr  wltlhotit 
the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying  tonality. 
Moreover  it  is  impossiblo  to  nriat  thd  oonoloitoi* 
based  on  th«  derelopnMBit  of  tiia  great  variatioiw 
in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  1 1 1, 
thoee  in  the  JSooata  in  G  {op.  1 4),  and  those  on  an 
original  theme  In  F  (op.  34),  that  tho  oooarfonal 
introduction  of  an  episode  or  continuation  be- 
tween two  variations  is  per£aotly  legitimate,  pro- 
vided it  be  dearly  ooniieeted  inth  the  serfea  by 
its  figureH.  I'or  if  tho  basin  of  f(^rm  which 
underlies  the  Variations  as  a  complete  whole 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  bo  obrioue  that  tho 
qrstem  of  inr.  >sint  rei>ttition,  when  thoroughly 
established,  would  rather  gain  than  lose  by  a 
dight  deviation,  more  espMlally  if  that  whiah 
follows  tho  devia'i m  i'^  a  clearer  and  more  ob- 
vious version  of  the  theme  than  has  appeared  in 
tho  Tariatiou  iminodiatoly  preceding  it. 

It  will  be  best  to  refer  the  oonsideration  nf 
the  general  oooatruotiosi  of  Symphoiues,  Over- 
tvree»  CowMttoe,  Sonatas^  ete.,  to  uielrffotteoliva 

headw,  merely  p<)ir!tinrr  nut  h>rr-  sii.-Ii  thu^  M 
reaUj  belMig  to  the  goueral  queotiun. 

Tho  piacuoe  of  ptefiM^ng  tho  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  tn  a  few  pre- 
liminary chords  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
«Boe^  as  is  typified  in  tho  ringlo/ortftdietd  which 
opens  Hav  ln  s  Qnnrtet  in  Eb  (No.  33  in  Traut- 
wein).  Many  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
purely  musical  introductions  are  to  be  found  in 
Uaydn's  nri  i  >fo7.nrt'9  works,  and  these  not 
unfr^ucntiy  cuutaiu  a  tune  or  figure  of  some 


importance;  but  they  seldom  have  any  dooor 
connection  with  the  movement  that  fallows  thift 
t)int  of  being  introductory,  and  whenever  there 
in  any  modulation  it  b  coutined  within  very 
cmair  limits,  generally  to  a  simple  alternation 
of  Tonic  and  Dfiniinnnt  I'eethoven  hn?  'x;c»- 
sion&ily  uiadt:  very  important  u»e  of  tbe  intrtH 
ductko,  employinf  frso  modulation  in  some 
instance,  and  producing  very  beairif^:!  tT:n"s  in 
it,  as  m  the  tS^'mphouy  in  A.  liiu  wc«i  uu* 
portant  feature  m  his  use  of  it  is  hia  ptaotiee  of 
mcorporating  it  with  the  sucooeding  movemeaifc; 
either  by  the  use  of  a  conspicuous  hguxti  tAken  frm 
it  as  a  motto  or  central  idea,  as  in  the  Sonntn  In 
Eb,  op.  8ia;  or  by  interrupting  the  conrso  of 
the  succeeding  movement  to  reintruduoe  frag- 
ments of  it,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op.  190; 
or  by  making  it  altogetlier  part  of  the  movement, 
as  in  the  9th  Symphony,  where  it  has  an  ijiuu»- 
diate  and  vmy  Mmaclnhlo  »yi^vim¥^  with  the 
first  subject. 

The  order  of  succession,  and  the  rehttiain  of 
the  keys  of  the  different  movements  of  vrhiob 
each  oompleto  work  h  composed,  passed  throii|^ 
various  Btagea  of  change  similar  to  thoee  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  form  of  the 
several  movements,  and  arrived  at  a  certain 
eoneieteney  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time  ;  but 
contrast  of  style  and  time  is  and  has  been,  ainee 
tho  early  SoitOi,  tho  guiding  ]irinoiple  in  their 
distrlbotioB.  In  the  Soitee  and  eariy  examples 
of  in-f  rutii.3ntal  music,  such  as  some  of  Haydn's 
early  (Quartets,  ail  ibe  movements  were  in  the 
mmo  key.  Later  it  became  euttomary  to  cast  at 
least  one  movement  in  another  key,  the  key  of 
the  Sobdomiuaut  predominatiDg.  iio  rigid  rule 
can  be  given,  except  that  tho  key  of  l3ie  Denn> 
nant  of  tho  principal  key  tseems  undt-sinibltf. 
except  in  worlca  in  which  that  key  is  minor; 
and  tiie  nm  of  T«ty  eztraneons  keya  dnold  bo 
avoidod.  In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beelh<i\fn  the 
interest  generally  seems  to  centre  in  the  earlier 
moToments,  passing  to  the  lighter  rebelion  at 
the  oonrlii-i  >n.  Beethoven  changed  this,  in 
view  of  making  the  whole  of  unifonn  interart 
and  equal  and  coherent  fanportanea.  Prior  ta 
liim  the  movements  were  merely  a  succession  of 
detached  pieces,  hitched  together  chiefly  with 
oonsidenaott  of  thdr  mutual  oontnurta  ondsr  the 


name  of  Sonata  or  SjTnphony — such  a«  ia  tyj'ifieJ 
even  in  Weber's  Ab  Sonata,  of  which  the  two 
lait  movemoiite  were  written  lull  two  ysen 
before  the  two  first,  and  in  the  similar  history 
of  some  of  Mozart's  w<n-ks.  With  Beethovm 
what  waa  a  whole  fa  mmio  muat  bo  also  a  whala 
in  fiMlt.  The  n-ovcrij'  m*s  might  be  chapten,snd 
dLrtiiMt  ih>m  one  auuther,  but  still  oonaeootivo 
ohapten^  and  in  tho  aame  atoiy.  Helmbfiha 
points  out  the  scientific  asjx^rt  1  f  a  rnnmvtion  of 
this  iuod  in  the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  90,  of  whidi  be 
eaya,  *l!1io  fi»t  movement  ia  an  cKample  of  the 
pt  !-uliar  depression  caurcr!  hy  rc]  <  ntnd  '•Pnru'" 
cadoQoes,  whence  the  socood  (major)  moveotent 
acquiree  a  itOl  aolter  ezpreesian.'  In  eome  CMea 
Beethoven  connected  thr  movrm frits  by  yich 
subtle  devioee  as  making  diji^uised  vercMos  of 
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•a  HflWltf-ml  figure  reappear  in  the  different 
iiioveTiientg,  M  in  th^  S niiAtas  in  Bb,  op.  lofi, 
and  in  Ab,  op.  109,  and  the  Quartvt  in  Bb. 
Such  a  device  m  thia  wm  not  altogether  uiUcnown 
Co  Mozart,  who  connects  the  Mimirt  and  Trio  of 
the  Quintei  in  G  minor,  bj  making  a  liUle 
fignra  which  appean  aft  the  mial  cadenoe  of  the 
Mini:  t  serve  as  ihtt  hftrfa  of  tb»  Txio — khe 
Minuet  ending 


•|jJ;-.jT-L-'-  1 
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:  
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And  the  Trio  b<<ginniiig 


la  a  little  Symphony  of  Havdn's  in  B  major 
p<ut  of  theMinaet  reappears  in  the  Finale ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  done  by  Beethoven  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony.  In  his  Sonata  called  'Lea  Adieui, 
rAbeence,  et  le  Retour'  (which  ia  an  instance  of 
piKigTammc  music'),  the  lajit  two  movements,  slow 
and  fast,  pass  into  nnf  another;  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Sonata  ApfJiidsionata.  In  his  Quartet 
in  C9f  minor  all  the  movements  are  continuous. 
The  same  device  is  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  K)Cotch  Symphony  and  Conoortos,  by  Schumann 
In  Ihe  D  minor  Symphony—the  titie  of  which 

expr^-^ly  states  the  fact — anrl  }iy  Lisrt  in  Con- 
oertoe.  Schumann  ahto  m  his  Symphonies  in  C 
•ad  D  minor  oooneota  lua  movanunia  by  the 
VBennrence  of  figures  or  phraaea.  [O.H.H.P.] 

FOKMES,  Karl,  bass  sinj]:er,  son  of  the 
aexton  at  MiiMheim  on  the  liiiiue,  bom  Aug. 
7,  1 810.  What  musical  instruction  he  had 
seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  church  choir  :  but 
he  first  attracted  atteution  at  the  concerts  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  cathedral  fund  at  Cologne  in  1841. 
So  obvious  waR  his  tnlont  that  he  was  urged  to 
go  on  the  stage,  and  made  his  debai  at  Cologne 
mm  SanMtro  in  fbtt  Zanherfltfte,  Jan.  6,  43,  with 
the  most  marked  BUOCtsF,  *  n  lin^'  in  an  cuLra::*  - 
ment  for  three  years.  His  next  appearance  was 
•i  Vieimft.  In  1849  he  oame  to  Jjondmi,  and 
sang  first  at  Drury  Lane  in  a  German  company 
MB  Sarastro  on  May  30.  He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  Italian  stage  at  Oovent  Garden,  March 
16,  i?^5o,  as  Caspar  in  '  II  Franco  Ardero'  (Der 
FVei*:hiitr).  At  the  Philharmonic  he  sang  first 
on  the  following  Monday,  March  18.  From  that 
time  for  some  years  .he  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
Xiondon,  and  filled  the  parts  of  Bertmrn,  Marcel, 
Rocoo,  Leporello,  Beltramo,  etc.  In  18^7  he 
went  to  America,  since  whiob  ha  haa  led  • 
den'ng  life  here  and  there. 

For  volume,  compass,  and  quality,  his  voice 
was  one  of  the  meat  magnifioent  •vot  heard. 
ITf;  had  a  handsome  presrnr  n  and  pTrellent  dis- 
posiuons  for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  indiwtry  might  have  takan  an  aloioat  unique 
position. 

Hia  brother  Tmeooobj^  16  years  his  junior, 
bom  Jtme  i4,  iSa6,  the  posaeasor  of  a  splendid 
tenor  voice  and  neat  intelligence,  made  his  d'lat 
«t  Oim  Ib        Mid  bom  ^7  to  64  waa  one  of 


the  most  noted  opera  atngers  of  Gennany.  He 

too  ha3  been  in  Arn^ricrv,  an^l  5«  rrnv  wincing 
second-rate  parta  at  ttuiali  Germau  theatres.  [G.J 

FORNASARI,  Lcoiano,  a  bass  singer,  who 
made  his  appearance  about  i8a8  on  second  and 

third-rate  stages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  wm  «ing- 
ing  at  Milan  ;  the  next  three  yeare  he  paisfied  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1835,  and 
in  1836  in  Mexico.  Ketuming  to  Europe  ho  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  yean.  After  this  ho  made 
a  tour  in  Iiis  native  country,  singing  with  success 
at  Borne,  Mod^ia,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
tn  1843  (F^a  ia  wrong  in  fixing  it  in  1845)  For^ 
nrtSAri  appeared  in  London.  F'tiri  Knys  he  had 
a  good  voice  and  sang  with  method.  Mr.  Cborley 
writes,  *The  new  haritone^-ea  enbetitnte  mr 
Tauili  irhii — was  a  tall  dashing  man: — ho  pos- 
sessed a  very  handsome  iaoe,  a  sufficient  voice, 
though  its  quality  waa  not  pleaaant — aaid  pre* 
tension  enough  and  to  spare.  He  sang  with  bad 
method  and  confidence.  He  continued  to  sing 
in  London  until  1846,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  ftppaar.  [J.M.] 

FORSTER  &  ANDREWS  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Hull  as  organ-builders  since  1843. 
Amongst  many  instruments  irom  their  factoty 
may  be  (quoted  the  organs  in  the  Kinnainl  Hall, 
Dundee;  St.  Mar\-*s,  Leicester;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull ;  and  the  '  <Jity  Teuiple '  Congregational 
Chapel,  London.  [V.deP.] 

FORSTER.  Wiluam;  end&ent  instrament 

maker,  bnrn  May  4,  1730.  at  Brnmpton,  Cum- 
berland. %va8  son  of  Williauj,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forster,  makers  of  spinning  wheels  and 
violins.  Ho  was  taught  both  trades  hy  his 
father,  and  also  learned  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1759  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Prescott  Street,  Goo<lmr\n's  Fir1,^s.  and 
for  a  time  endured  much  privation  from  inability 
to  obtain  enitable  employment.  Xnthnately  he 
wa«  rngaged  f  y  a  music  seller  on  T  iw.  r  Hill 
named  Beck,  and  the  violins  made  by  him  being 
mndi  approved  and  quickly  sold,  he  ileited  hk 
bu.sincsii  on  his  own  account  in  Duke's  Court, 
St.  Martins  Lane,  whence  he  shortly  removed 
into  St.  MarUn's  Lane,  and  speedily  attained 
great  reputation.  Fanter  afWmirds  added  to 
his  business  that  of  a  mnsic  seller  and  publisher, 
and  in  that  caj>acity  in  1 781  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Haydn  for  the  purchase  and 
publication  in  Kngland  fhnt  niai^ter's  eom- 
pobitions,  and  between  that  date  and  J7S7  pub- 
lished 83  symphonies,  24  quartets,  34  solos,  duets 
and  trios,  and  the  'Passions,*  or  'Seven  Last 
Words.*  About  1785  he  removed  into  the  Strand 
(No.  348),  where  ihe  business  waa  earried  on  until 
the  pulling  down  of  Fxc tr-rThnncf'.  Tn  1795  he 
issued  a  copper  medal  or  token,  halfpemiy  size, 
hearing— <M«ers0;  *Wm.  Fovster,  VioHn,  Tenor 
an  !  ^'t'>Ionce^o  Maker,  Xo,  348,  Strand,  Ix>n(lon.* 
Prince  of  Walesa  feathers  in  the  field.  J^trte, 
The  melody  of  *God  aave  the  King '  in  mwioal 
notation  in  the  key  of  G.  A  crown  in  the  field, 
above  it '  Qod  aave  the  king,*  beneath  it  <  1795.' 
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William  Fonter  died  at  the  hou«e  of  his  son,  a, 
York  St.,  Westminster,  Doc.  14,  1808.  [W.H.H.j 
F0R8TER,  William.  (No.  3),  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  genendly  known  as  'Royal' 
Forster,  from  his  title  '  Muidc  Seller  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.' 
Bom  1 764,  died  1894.  Like  his  fitther,  he  made 
Luge  numbers  of  instruments,  which  once  enjoyed 
A  high  r^utatiou.  By  making  the  bellies  of  their  | 
inttrnments  thin,  and  incvaatuag  the  weight  of  | 
the  bltx:kB  and  liningi*,  the  FonsterH  oltUinod.  1 
while  the  instrument  waa  still  new»  a  strong  and 
penetratli^  tone,  which  fennd  high  &Tfnir  with 
Lindloy  and  hiH  ttch'^il.  Iking  well  matle  and 
ftniahftrl,  and  covered  with  excellent  varnish, 
their  ia^tram&tttt  hftt«  nueh  thai  commends 

them  to  the  eye.  The  F  r-t.  i -;  cnjijed  lH>th 
Stainer  and  Amati.  'Boyal'  Funter  had  two 
wms:  WnJCTJUff  Foutib  (No.  3),  tha  ddoat^ 
devoted  hiinftflf  to  otlier  pursuits,  and  nia4le 
but  few  instruments;  but  the  aeoood,  Simon 
Airnvsw  FoBSTKB,  carried  <m  the  badness,  first 
in  1'Vith  Street,  afterwards  in  ^Iac<  le»field  Street, 
tioho.  Simon  Andrew  Forster  made  instruments 
of  high  model  mmi  no  great  merit.  Ho  U  beat 
known  as  the  au'li  r  (j  intly  with  W.  Sandys, 
F.S.A.)  of  'The  iiiiitory  of  the  Violin  and  utht^r 
Aistrumenti  played  with  tiio  Bow/  1864.  He 

died  Feb.  2,  1870.  [E.J.P.] 

FOKTE,  loud :  an  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into  /.   A  leaser  degree  of  loudiMM  io 

expre>eod  by  vif — mezzojarte  ;  a  greater  t)ne  by 
fiit  f  and  ff,  sjid  the  greatest  of  aU  by  fff — 
ftyriMtiiM,  as  in  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony 
(Finale),  8th  ditto  (ikI  ninvenjent\  ( ' .  t- rture, 
op.  115  (at  end),  Leonore,  No.  2  (bvo  score,  pp. 
40,  76),  or  the  grand  oHmaz  ttear  tiio  dote  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Sj-mphony  in  C,  at  the 
Mid  of  the  extniordinaiy  lung  crescendo,  fj/f 
has  been  ooomionaUy  used  by  later  eoippooers,  as 
in  the  Overture  to  '  Charlotte  Corday,'  by  Benoit. 

i^or^piano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
fori« — was  the  natural  Italian  name  fat  the  new 
iiL-frnn'  Tit  wliieh  d-uld  give  1x>th  luir!  nnil  poft. 
souud«,  imttead  of  loud  only,  as  was  the  caae  with 
the  hatpaidMMd. 

//).  iy  a  chanicteristic  sign  in  P>rf*hovf-Ti.  r^nd  ] 
one  which  ho  otten  uses ;  it  denotes  a  wuddeu 
ybrte  and  aa  equally  sudden  piano.  Ho  will 
require  it  in  the  space  of  a  single  crotchet  or  even 
quaver,  as  iu  the  Overtime  to  Loonore,  No.  a 
(Sw  icore,  pp.  31,  43,  5»-^PP)'  Ag^n,  he 
■wn«  vfry  fond  of  a  forte  passage  Htirr^t'fded 
ftuddeuiy,  without  any  diminuendo,  by  a  m 
in  bars  64  to  66  of  the  Allegro  of  tha  mine  work, 
where  the  sudden  p  on  the  Fj  h  tniraculous  ;  or 
in  the  reprite  of  the  sul)ject  after  tha  trumpet 
fenbrce*  where  if  the  p  is  not  obverved  the  floto 
solo  is  overwhelmed.  In  a  fine  i>erforniance  of 
his  works  half  the  battle  lies  in  the  exact  obaiTv- 
aaoe  of  these  nuances.  No  one  marked  them  before 
him,  and  no  one  ha«  excelled  them  since.  [G.] 

FORTI,  AirroN,  distinguished  baritone  singer, 
bom  at  Viemia  Juno  8,  1790.  Ha  made  his 
dAllt  at  Preeburg  with  eo  nnich  success  that 
towacda  the  end  of  1 807  Prince  Ksterhazy  engaged 


him  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenor  WiU 
fur  his  celebrated  band.  Forti  soon  forfeited  ths 
fiavour  of  the  Prince,  who  suddenly  enrolled  him 
«B  a  aoUUear,  and  only  released  him  at  the  in- 
teroession  of  several  of  the  nobility.  He  next 
M){ieared  (June  39.  1811)  at  the  Theatre  'sn 
der  Wien'  aa  Dtm  Juan,  a  part  for  which  ki« 
very  sonorous  voice,  oommanding  presence,  sod 
elevated  xefined  style  of  aciiiig  eminently  fitted 
him.  In  April  1813  he  was  oigaged  al  ths 
court  theatre,  and  sjieedily  became  a  favonrite. 
Beeideo  Don  Juaa  he  raecially  exoeUed in  f^sre 
( Mocait  and  RoarinlX  Teksoo  ^Ferdinand  Om»\ 
it'.,  an  l  in  French  diaL>giie-operas.  He  sang 
I'ijeatTo  at  the  revival  of  '  Fidelio'  in  1S14 ;  sod 
Lysiaii  at  tha  Ifafat  peribrmaaoe  of  *  Euryanths* 
(iS:?^";.  ^^^lcn  Gjunt  *  la'li  nl.'erg  underUv-k  lie 
direction  of  the  court  theatre  in  1839  Forti 
waa  penrfoDed,  ai^  made  starring  toon  to 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  I^erlin,  where  he  al>" 
took  a  short  engagement.  Chi  his  return  to 
Vienna  his  voioe  had  kwt  ita  dmrm.  and  Ui 
nirn  isin,'  Corpulence  s|H)ihd  his  acting. 
retired  hually  isoox  the  stage  after  winning  the 
ent  price  at  ona  of  tha  puUio  kttoriai^  aad  died 
Jfllj  16b  1859.  [C^F.FO 

FORZA  DEL  DFSTINO,  LA.  Tragic  CVr» 
by  Verdi,  libretto  by  Piave ;  in  4  acta.  ProdiMxd 
at  at  Palaiabaiv  30  Oct.  (i  1  Nov.)  1861,  tad  it 
Bar  Uajaity*a  TheatN^  hondan,  Jnua  1867. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  The  connection 
of  Handel  with  thischari table  institution  (founded 
by  Captain  Coram  in  1739^  forms  a  plessaat 
episixio  in  the  composer's  life  in  Englatnl.  ani 
^vea  a  signal  illustratioa  of  hia  boiwvoleooe. 
Fdlowfaig  the  oxample  of  the  masters  of  tiis 
sister  art  of  Paintinj^,  who  or^'aiiiti^d  an  (Tclii- 
bition  on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hogarth  and  otben 
who  preaentei  1  pai  nti  iv^  for  its  deoorati<m,  Btadd 
on  May  4,  1749,  attc-ndcil  a  committee  ."it  tbe 
Hospital,  and  offered  a  performanoe  of  vocal  sad 
ittstramental  mtulo  in  aid  of  the  ftmd  ibr  Aalslihis 
the  chapel.  The  Gentleman's  ^^.■\|,'az^ne  recur'js 
that '  Saturday  a7Ui  t^ayj  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
ooH  of  Walea,  with  a  great  iramber  of  penoescf 
I'lality  and  distinction,  were  at  the  chai>«.-l  >>f  the 
Foundling  Hospital  to  hear  several  pieces  of 
vooal  aDdlii8tnimatttalmiu!o,ci^m(K>M  d  byGeoge 
Frederick  Handel,  Esq.,  for  tlie  bcneht  of  the 
foundation :  ist.  the  music  of  the  late  Fixe  Waiks 
and  the  anthem  on  the  Peace ;  and,  select  pisoM 
from  the  oratorin  of  Srili  mon  rel.it'TiLr  tn  the 
dication  of  the  Temple ;  and  3rd,  several  pieces 
oompoeed  fbr  the  ooaaeion,  tho  wordi  taken  fron 
Scripture.  applicid)le  to  the  charity  and  iU  bene- 
£ictota.  There  was  no  ooUeotion,  but  the  ticiteu 
were  tA  half-a-gainoa,  and  the  aadionee  above  a 
Ttji  iii^:aTii^'  F'.-ir  t.hT"  act  Hanflcl  ^vr,.-'  nt 
eurttUed  &s  one  of  the  governors  and  guardi^ 
of  tho  Hospital,  and  daHi^  every  aabwqociit 
year,  while  his  health  permitted,  be  directed 
the  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  chspel. 
whicA  yielded  to  tha  oharity  a  net  result  «C 
t'~cioo  in  all.  The  gfovemors,  tmder  a  missppre- 
heiuion,  imagined  that  he  intended  to  picwnt 
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them  with  the  copyright  of  the  oratorio,  and 
prepured  a  petitimi  to  pMlkment  praying  that  a 
might  l>e  passed  to  secure  to  them  the 
right  in  perpetuity ;  but  Handel  indignantly  re- 
poiliated  any  mioli  ztitentloii,  Md  the  petitioo 
never  rearhfi  1  House.  On  the  ciiiiiislfri,  ti  nf  I 
the  chapel  Handel  presented  it  with  an  organ, 
wUsh  06  opened  on  Mav  i,  1750,  when  the 
attendance  was  so  iarge  that  he  was  compelled 
to  repeat  the  performance.  The  composer  by  his 
win  bequeathed  '  a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  aU 
tho  |Mrti  of  the  Messiah'  to  the  Hoqiild» 
and  on  hU  death  a  dir^e  and  funeral  were  per- 
formed in  the  chaf>el  on  ^lay  a6,  1 759,  under  the 
direction  of  his  amanuenui»  Jolm  Christopher 
Smith,  who,  with  his  full  ooncurrenoe,  had  been 
»pp(^Mnted  the  first  organist.  In  July  1774  Dr. 
Buroey  proposed  to  the  governors  a  scheme  for 
forming  a  Public  Music  School  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  training  of  the  children ;  but  strong  op- 
position WW  tnised  to  il,  and  it  wm  never  pro- 
c«?<led  with.  The  chapel  service  are  etill  note- 
worthy for  their  musii^  in  which  the  professional 
dtoiriiaMwtedlijihnehildnn,  under  the  dirao- 
tianof]Ir.Wi]]iii«.tfanoigMiiit.  (1878.)  [0.11] 

FOURNEAUX,  KAPOLfox,  VM.rn  May  21. 
1S08,  at  L^ard  ^Aidennes),  originally  a  watch- 
maker,  impitnred  the  Aooorffion.  In  1830  he 
:ftl< in  Paris  ;  in  36  bought  Chameroy's  organ- 
£ictory,  and  introduced  great  improvements  in 
tlio  na&ufiBcture  of  all  xeed  instruments  blown 
by  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1844  he  received 
a  silver  m*v?fi!  for  his  'orgues  expressives.'  He 
originate*!  the  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
hannottiums.  Hn  died  nt  Auhoaton  (Ai8ne\ 
July  19,  1846.  [M.0X3.] 

FOURNIER,  PiFRT^K  Siiioy,  engraver  and 
hfpe-founder,  bom  m  I'ariij  Sept.  15,  1713,  died 
tiwre  Oct.  8,  1768.  He  gnntly  improved  the 
engraving  of  music  in  France,  which  up  to  his 
day  was  still  effected  by  punches  on  the  model 
of  those  cut  by  Hautin  in  1525.  He  replaced 
the  lozentre  shaped  notes  by  round  onen,  and 
ibsde  music  altogether  eaner  to  read,  although 
his  notes  worn  ooll  Ain  and  poor  oompared  to 
those  of  later  timcp.  He  published  'Easai  d'un 
Bouveau  caractbre  de  fonte  pour  I'impression  de 
la  aansiqiie,  «to.*  (Paris  1756),  and  a  *'IVait^ 
historifjue  et  critique  e'lr  I'drij/ino  et  lea  proyrcs 
des  caract^res  de  fonte  pour  I'impi-eHsiun  de  la 
ntnrique*  (Paris  1765),  which,  though  incomplete 
•m  l  occasionally  incorrect,  contains  interesting 
ia£3nnation  on  music  printing  in  France.  Gia- 
oonio  Falooni  of  Venice  seems  to  have  attained 
a  similar  result  almost  simultaneonsly  with 
Foumier.  Falconi  published  at  Vf'n5c«  in 
'Manifesto  d'uuo  nuova  iutprosa  ili  Bt.unparu  la 
nunica*  etc*;  and  Paatnoa's  'Arte  |  ratica  di 
o<7ntrapanto*  was  printed  in  the  new 

characters.  [M.C.C.] 

FOURTH  is  an  interval  comprising  two  whole 
tonn  and  n  ■wirftone^  It  ia  oalled  a  fourth 
because  four  notes  are  pawwf  thn»n:^h  in  going 
£ruffi  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
ftr wUeh  twMa tlM OiMkB flalMII  aid 


pwv — Dtatessaron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
nnrahers  of  ita  limiting  oounds  is  3  :  4-  It  ii  in 

fact  a  perfect  consonance,  though  r^arded  as  a 
discord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.  [C.H.H.P.] 
FRA  DIAVOLO,  OU  L'HOTELLERIE  DE 
TEKRACINE.  Opdra  comique  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber,  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra  comi«iue  Jan.  2^,  1830;  in  London — ^in 
English,  adapted  by  Rophino  IjBcv — at  Dmiy 
Lane,  Nov.  3,  1831  ;  in  Italian,  at  the  Lyceiun 
by  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera  July  4-11, 1857. 

FRANZL,  FtBDnraHD.  ondnent  vioUn&t  and 
compnsi  r,  horn  in  1770  at  Schwetzingen  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Ignas  ViUnA,  and  perforaiea,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  a  concerto  at  a  court-concert  ia 
Mannheim,  where  he  entered  the  band  of  the 
Elector  in  178a.  From  1785  he  began  to  trav^ 
with  his  father.  During  a  prolonged  stay  at 
Strassburg  he  studied  composition  under  Richter 
and  Pleyel,  and  later  under  Padre  Mattel  at 
Bolocpia.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  aaooeaful 
at  Paris  than  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 
Hetiumed  to  Mannheim  in  179a,  he  took  C. 
Cannabich's  place  as  leader  of  the  band,  but  in 
180a  again  started  for  a  tour  to  R'if<\in  At 
this  period  Franzl  was  generally  acicoowi  edged 
to  be  oM  ct  iba  best  of  living  Tiolin^players, 
arjcl  liiji  compn<<ition8  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Spokr  heard  him  in  i8oa  at  St.  Petersbuis,  and 
gives  an  intemtii^f  aooonnt  of  Um: — *FMimd 
was  at  that  time  the  foremost  of  violin -players 
in  St.  Fetersbuig.  He  still  follows  the  old 
method  of  holdhig  1h»  Tiolin  on  the  right  ride 
of  the  tail-piece,  and  is  tht;refore  oblige*!  to  play 
with  his  head  bent  down.  [Viouk.T  He  also 
lifts  the  right  arm  very  high,  and  nas  a  bad 
habit  of  raising  his  eyeltrows  w}ienever  he  playa 
something  expressive.  His  execution  is  neat  and 
clear.  In  the  slow  movements  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  shakes,  and  cadonta%  wilh  IBM 
precision  htkI  diKtinctness ;  but  as  soon  as  ho 
plays  forte  his  tone  is  rou;.;h  and  unpleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  bow  too  slowly  and  tOO 
close  to  the  brid^'c.  and  prc-ising  it  tt>o  much  on 
the  stritxg.  Quick  pa->&ageH  he  executes  with 
good  intonation  and  very  dearly,  but  inTariably 
in  the  midillo  of  the  how,  and  consequently 
without  light  and  shade.*  On  a  later  occasion 
Spohr  oommenls  leas  fitvonrably  on  him,  and 
describes  both  his  style  and  his  eoijiiM>sitions  as 
old-fashioned ;  but  this  only  shows  that  Fri^nxl 
had  not  kept  paoe  with  the  progress  made  in 
violin-playinLj  Uiward.s  the  end  of  the  la.st  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  could  not 
stand  ooropariaon  with  the  great  maatm  of  tiie 
Paris  school,  still  less  with  Spolir  himself. 

In  1806  Franzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  waa 
appointed  conductor  of  the  opera.  He  did  not 
however  give  up  travelling,  and  played  at  variooa 
time''  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Lcipj^ig. 
In  18.13  he  uiaiJu  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  then  retired  to  Geneva,  but  finally  settled 
at  Mannhpim,  and  died  there  in  1833  Vrunzl 
a  fertile  otnnpoeer.  He  published  b  con- 
and  4  oonotftiBoa  ftr  Um  vidii^  i 
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t&nte  and  3  du<w  for  2  vioUnc,  o  quartets  for 
•IriiifB,  3  tvHw  for  a  ▼ioUns  maahSmt,  •everal 

overture",  r\  symphony,  and  a  n'lTn^cr  of  song?'. 
He  al^o  wmUi  operas^  which  wtsre  performed 
with  much  suoccM  al  If  aaidi  and  el— mhaie. 
All  tJuse  wf)rkrt  are  writt<'n  in  an  M?»y  and 
correct  style,  but,  being  without  higher  artistic 
valne^ «»  now  crtfanly  ibrgottMi. 

FRAMERY,  NicoLAa  ^tisnxk,  author  and 
musician,  bom  March  35,  1 745 ;  when  ^uite 
joung  was  appointed  *  Surinteiftdaiit  de  1ft  inn* 
hique'  to  th.r:  ( "oruto  d'Artfiis.  He  WTote  both 
words  atul  mujdc  of  'La  iSorci^re  par  hasaiti* 
( 1 783),  a  oomic  opera,  and  of  *  Hm^,*  a  prise 
lilirotto,  which  was  to  have  l>'  rn  < -t  by  Sacchini, 
had  not  hit  death  intervened,  it  wmn  nevor  ptir* 
fivmed.  FramerywaeaikOftd  adapter  of  French 
words  to  Italian  operas.  As  an  aiitlica*  he  pub- 
lished— criticism  on  Gluck  in  the  'Mercure* 
Ibr  8epi>  1776 ;  'Le  ^lu^iden  pratiq^ue'  (Paris 
1786),  a  poor  translation  of  Azopardi  s  '11  Mu- 
•ioo  prattioo,'  rearraiigc<l  hy  Clioron  in  1824; 
articles  on  Hajd^  Della-MaHa,  etc  ;  ))eeides 
editing  from  1 771  to  78  the  'Journal  dc  Musique,' 
founded  by  Mathon-da-la-Cour  in  1764;  the 
'Calendrier  musical,'  17S8-9,  a  continuation  of 
Mathon-de-la  Cour'i  *  Almanach  musical '  ( i  7  75> ; 
and  taking  part  with  Ginguen^  and  Feytou  in 
the  musicid  <iit  tionary  of  '  I'EncwclopMie 
tli(Mli']n*','  aft«r\Vttrd8  completed  hy  ilomignv ; 
and  in  ihc  '  Dictiunnaire  den  l>t9»ux -arts'  of  tlio 
Acad^ie.  He  was  a  C'orrtJ!4|K>adaiil  of  tiie  In- 
stitut.  After  cop\Tights  liad  been  recognised  by 
law  Fraiucry  establibhed  an  agency  for  cufurciiig 
the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France.  He 
dit-d  in  Paris  Nov.  26,  iSro,  leaving'  MS  notices 
of  GaviuicB  and  varioiui  oilivv  musicians.  [M.G.C.] 

FRAKCESINA.  I.A,  Elisabktb  Dofabc, 
DRTA.  a  French  sinirer,  who  mn^  for  some  years 
In  Italy,  where  she  acfpiircd  her  sobriquet.  In 
the  autumn  of  1736  slie  came  to  London,  and 
'had  the  hnnnnr  to  sing  (with  Meri^dii  and 
Chimenti)  liefure  her  majesty,  the  duku,  the 
prinesaMi»  at  XeDrfagtoo,  mid  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception  ;  after  which  the  Pnittrritina 
performed  «^evural  danct^  to  the  entirr  satiafactiun 
of  the  court.'  (London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  iS.) 
Tlio  accomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  she 
doos  not  mum  to  liave  kt!{»t  up.  Her  name  as 
•  public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1 73S, 
when  ^ho  playt-d  Clotilda  in  Handel's  *  Fara- 
mondo'  on  it^  first  representation,  the  first  part 
erar  writtin  for  h(  r  l^tii*  great  German.  8he 
seems  to  have  had  an  easy,  warlilinf:^,  style  of 
execution,  which  Bumey  calU  '  lark-like,'  and 
pleaesd  both  oompoeer  and  public.  La  Fran  coiti  na 
appeared  again  in  Pescetti's  'Conquista  del  Velio 
d  Oro '  and  in  Handel's  '  Serse '  that  satiio  yeax  ; 
and  in  1739  she  took  part  in  'AcIh,'  'Saul,* 
'Israel,'  and  'Dryden's  Ode.*  In  1740  she  re- 
i^peared  in  '  L'All^ro'  and  in  'Imeneo'  by  the 
■ame  composer  ;  the  latter  '  advertiaed  ftr  ITov. 
9g,  but  deferred  for  near  a  fortnight,  on  account 
of  the  indtspositioa  of  IVanoesina.'  (Bumey.) 
On  January  10,  1741,  she  sang  in  Handel's  last 
opOBa '  Deidamii^'  in  whioli.aooQnliiig  to  Brnnej, 


I  'Natcondi  I'utiyuU,  which  finishes  the  first  act 
I  is  a  light,  airy,  pleasing  movement,  suited  te 

thr  artivr  thr-.it  of  the  Franct*inn.'  Tn  '74^ 
and  45  she  took  part  ta  Haiuiel  s  'Jofieph, 
'  BdsbMBM',*  aad  *  Heradeo';  she  had  quitted 
the  Rtat'e.  '  >"it  constAntly  attached  herst-lf  tn 
I  Handel,  and  was  tirut  woman  in  Lis  oratorios  for 
many  years.'  (Barney.)  She  en  joys  the  duoMU 
honour  of  having'  stintf  the  fotir  lUillan  ttrtnst. 
which  Handel  was  compelled  to  *  iutormix '  in 
'  Israel  in  Itgjpk*  fa  1739,  to  cmaj  it  cmm  a 
third  perforrnance.  In  T737  her  portrait  was 
engraved  by  J .  Faber  in  mezzatiut  from  a  painv 
tag  by  Qeofge  Knaptwi ,  It  is  a  half  lengthy  fi 
represents  a  pleasant,  int^-llitrent  wornan  :  she 
h«dds  a  book,  on  a  page  of  which  are  the  words, 
*  Ua  sei  amabile  speranza,'  the  begimditt.  pro- 
bably, of  one  of  her  favourite  song*.  [J.  M.] 
FRANCHOMME,  ArcusT,  bom  at  LiU« 
April  10,  i8c8,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
Cello  from  a  player  nam<tl  Mas,  entore<l  the  Pirij 
ConservaUtire  in  March  i S J5,  at unoe  attracted  the 
notice  of  Levasseur  and  Norblin  the  Prof©«»<aii, 
and  in  his  first  year  to<ik  tlio  first  prize  f  >r  hi? 
instrument.  He  tlien  joined  the  orcoestra  of  the 
Ambigfu-comiqiie,  in  27  that  of  the  Opera,  and  in 
a8  fixed  himself  at  ti  t  Theatre  de«  Italiem.  In 
conjunction  with  A  lard  and  (Jh.  Halle  he  furmt-d 
an  annual  serien  of  eW^ical  qoartets,  which  held 
the  highest  rank.  Franchomme  wa^*  in  Paris  at 
thu  time  of  MeQduU»uhn':3  vii>it,  in  the  winter 
of  $lp  tad  is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (Mendelssohn, 
19)  as  one  of  the  artists  who  most  warmly 
appreciated  him.  They  wcrre  just  of  an  a^^'e,  aud 
knowing  Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  tlie  cello 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  often 
'made  music'  together.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Chopin,  and  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  last  Bufierings  and  received  his  latest  words. 
Franchomme  has  travelled  very  little,  and  a 
visit  to  England  in  1856,  when  he  played  at  tht- 
Musical  Union,  appean  to  be  afanost  his  oalj 
journey.  He  has  Men  Profeseor  at  the  Can* 
servatoire  since  Jan.  I,  1846.  Franchomme'i 
playing  is  remarkable  for  a  conomand  ow 
technical  difficulties  of  aU  Idnds,  very  pars 
intonation,  and  a  beautiful  and  expressive  tlu^:- 
in^  tone.  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  cello  of 
Duport,  eaid  to  be  the  finest  Stradivaiiot  n 
existence,  for  which  he  gave  £1000.  His 
compositions  consist  chiefly  of  potoooms  and 
variations,  with  one  eonoerto.    He  has  also 

IMiMislied  with  Cliopin  a  Duo  on  airs  frmn  'Ivof  trt 
e  Diable,'  another  with  Bertini,  and  a  third 
with  am  own  Osbonie.  His  Adagios  are  moeh 
esteemetl.  [G.] 
FR.\\CTSCF:LL0,  a  great  violoncellist  of  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  but  of  whom  neither 
the  date  nor  place  of  birth  or  death  are  known, 
and  who  in  I'act  would  have  loft  no  trace  of  his 
existence  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  heard  by 
Quantz,  Benda,  and  (jcminiani.  He  seems  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Kome  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Corelli  (1 7 13).  He  was  at  Naples  la 
1735 ;  Quantz  heard  him  there,  and  Gemioisni, 
theate  or  in  Home,  was  witness  to  the  japtwe 
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with  wbSoh  ike  great  AkMuidro  Sowkiti  m- 
ooinpwd«d  htm  on  Che  hnpddmd.  In  1730  he 

was  at  Vienna,  where  F.  Benda,  then  a  young 
mail,  VM  ao  itruok  by  his  atjlo  m  to  mt  that  it 
inflimuml  hfra  fiir  ever  ftftar.   He  it  Mud  of 

aflenvanls  it  Henoa,  where  he  may  h«fe  died 
ftbout  1750,  but  nothing  is  known.  [0.^ 

FRANOCEUR,  FBANfOls,  violinist  and  com- 
poeer,  born  »t  Paris  in  1698.  He  entend  the 
band  of  the  Opera  in  1710,  was  for  many  years 
a  memtw  of  the  king's  private  band,  and  for 
aome  thne^  oonjointly  with  R^bd*  manager  of 
the  Opera.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
published  two  seta  of  sonatas,  which,  according 
to  Wasielewsky,  show  considerable  progress  in 
form  and  in  treatment  of  the  instrument,  when 
compared  with  similar  works  by  R^bel  and  other 
Tirench  composers  of  the  period.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  peculiarity  of  his,  that  he  occa- 
sionally employs  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  fingerboard  for  taking  the  bass  note  of  a 
chord — a  proceeding  hardly  in  aocordanoe  with 
legitimate  treatment.  He  abo  emnpoaed  a  iinm- 
ber  of  operas  conjointly  with  R^  t  l,  which  how- 
ever do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  period* 

Hie  eon,  Loms  JossPR-,  as  eoinent  vioUnfat 
and  clever  conductor,  wim  lv>rn  at  Paris  in  J  7?,^, 
and  died  in  1804.  He  waa  fint  leader  and  after- 
wardaeeiMlaetor  awl  manager  of  the  Opera  and  of 
the  royal  bnnd,  and  (?omposed  a  number  of  operna. 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
which  FMa  eoaaiden  a  meritotioiDairoik. 

FRANK,  Melchior,  prolifio  conpoeer  of 

church  music  and  Lie<ler,  b  rn.  according  to 
Wetzler's  *  Lieder  Historie,'  at  Zittau  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  lived  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1600,  and  was  Ca[>cllme58ter  to  the  Duke 
of  Cobui]^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  1,  1639. 
Gerber  givaa  in  hie  *LeKioon'ali8t  of  44  works 
by  liim.  now  become  very  scarce.  He  did  much 
to  improve  the  inHtrriuiental  accompaniment  of 
aongs,  a  point  to  which  little  attention  was  paid 
before  his  day.  Doring  (' Choralkunde,'  p.  84) 
gives  a  list  of  1 3  of  his  Chorales  which  survived 
him,  among  which  'Jerusalem  du  hochgebaute 
Stadt'  and  'Wenn  ich  inTodemothen  bin'  are  still 
sung.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  words 
of  aeveral  h^mns,  '  O  Jesu  wie  ist  deine  Gestalt.* 
•Der  Brautigani  wird  bald  rufen,'  etc.  [F.O,] 

F&ANKLIN,  BuMAMiN,  bora  1706  at  Bos- 
toiu  IT.  B.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  claims 

mention  here  for  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
monica, or  musical  glaasea,  which  he  invented 
or  eo  fiur  improved  aa  to  make  the  iaatnunent 
practically  av  iH  il  !n.  [Harmos-ica.]  Tlio  in- 
vention is  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Beocaria 
dated  London,  July  13,  I76s»  and  printed  in 
Sparks'fl  edition  of  his  works  (vi.  245).  That 
Franklin  bad  considerable  musical  faculty  is 
ervident  from  Idia  lettera  on  Scotch  mnaie  and  on 
the  d-  f of  niud<-rn  music  (vi.  263,  269^,  which 
are  nityL)  full  of  his  happy  mother-wit.  [M.CC] 

FRANZ.  Karl,  pl.iyer  on  the  French  horn 
(Waldluim)  and  the  Baryton  ;  born  in  1 738 
i*  Langnnbialao  in  Sileaiai  Bia  fint  poit  waa 


under  the  Arohfaiah<»  of  Olm&ti  in  1758:  hta 
next  vnder  Mnce  NMsbotaa  liaterhazy  at  lSaen> 

8ta4k,  where  he  remained  fmni  i  7^)3  to  the  end 
of  76.  His  adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument 
•a  iba  baryton  probably  anae  bom  the  fhet  that 
the  Princ  liiniwlf  plaved  it,  and  thai  IT  i\dn 
compoeed  much  for  it  for  his  use.  At  any  rate 
Franz  played  it  very  finely,  and  on  leavb^  the 
Eisenstadt  band  made  i^everal  tours,  in  which 
hia  perfonnanoe  on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthu> 
siaam.  Like  Abel  with  the  gamha.  Fiaax  waa 
acrnstoiTUid  to  call  the  bar\-ton  the  kinu'  of 
instruments.  In  1787  we  find  him  eetablitibtd 
in  Mmdeh  aa  'Kammeirmnaikua,'  and  he  died 
there  in  iSoa.  That  he  was  preatly  est^med 
by  Haydn  is  proved  by  a  cantata  for  voice  and 
baryton,  eompoaed  by  that  maaler  for  him,  and 
wllich  ho  performed  on  his  tours,  sinafing  and 
accompany  iog  hims«lf.  The  cantata  was  written 
k  propos  to  the  death  of  IVederiok  tlie  Gfeai» 
and  begins  '  £r  iat  nioht  meiir  t  TSn*  trauernd, 
Baryton! '  [C.F.P.] 

FRANZ,  RoBntT,  bora  June  7S,  181 5,  at 

Halle,  Handel's  birthplace,  is  the  most  important 
living  representative  <^  the  German  Liea.  Hia 
reputation  liaa  been  of  tardy  growth,  uxd  liaa 
ajiparently  not  yet  reacheil  its  height.    It  can 
I  however  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  dissent  frvxa. 
!  any  competent  judge,  that  hia  beat  aonga 
will  (ttand  their  ground  by  tlie  Hide  of  thr>se  of 
^  Schubert  and  6chumaiin«  to  which  they  are 
:  dcaaly  related.   Over  and  above  their  uniform 
and  elaborate   perfo<-tii>n  of  workmanshif),  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
surpaaa  them,  they  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
I  and  sulitle  charm  of  their  own  that  is  sure  to 
i  endear  them  to  singers  and  players  able  to  deal 
I  with  them  at  alL    li  la  true  that  th^  hate 
I  hitherto  been  'caviare  to  the  treiieral,'  and  are 
I  likely  to  remain  ao  for  some  time,  and  that '  the 
I  general,*  ao  Frana  haa  found  to  Ida  eoat»  indndei 

the  majority  of  profes-sed  vocalists  and  pianists. 
I     Nearer  akin  to  the  warm  but  oontemplativn 
enihuaiam  of  Schumann  tihan  to  the  paarionate 
Pj^Kintaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz's  miv^s  are  any- 
'  thing  but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smull 
of  the  lan^:  they  are  reticent  rather  than  ent- 
spoken,  timid  ratlier  tlnn  1  .>]d.  pathetic  with- 
out conscious  pathos,  elu«^ueut  without  studied 
j  rhetorie;  alwaya  traev  gvKog  mere  than  they 
I  seem  to  give,  faying  more  than  they  seem  to  say  ; 
I  frequent^  naif  yet  far  from  trivial,  here  and 
i  tiiere  profeond,  lardy  aaatatie  or  voluptuous,  net 
j  once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonpla'-o.  All  forma 
and  phases  of  lyrical  8])eech,  as  :ar  .-ui  the  Gennaa 
language,  peennarly  rida  in  songM.  has  been  able 
'  to  furnish  the  groundwork — from  Luther's  sturdy 
I  hynms  to  the  love  ditties  of  Heine,  from  the 
J  primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  soldier, 
the  simjde  sounds  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
clojiOtic  hnish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Goethe 
and  the  ncctoraal  melancholy  of  Lenau — Robert 
Franz  has  set  and  etrng.    Without  toiu'b'n;^  the 
highest  heavens  or  deepest  depths,  he  lias  lilus- 
'  trated  with  hia  muaio  tbaeotlra  woild  of  Ganmi 
I  lyiioal  poetqr* 
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If  Schubert  at  his  best  graspe  a  poem  with  the 
inteDM  grip  of  a  dramatist,  and  sings  as  thongh 
he  struck  up  from  tbo  centre  of  some  dramatic 
situation ;  if  Schumann  declaims  his  verse  like  a 
perfect  rMdar,  or  iUumin&tes  itttaniinaginatiTe 
draughtsman  might  grace  the  margin  of  ^omc 
precious  book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a  tender  and 
profound  musician  is  proue  to  dnMB  <mr  wxne 
inexpressible  sentiment, — Franz  pursue*  a  path 
of  his  own ;  he  tran$laie$  the  poem  into  music, 
that  is  to  say,  he  depicts  in  musical  mtKnni  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  sprung ;  and  oontrivee  to  teproduce  closely, 
with  photographic  truth,  the  very  n^noe  of  the 
poem,  following  strictly  in  the  wake  of  the  poet's 
form  and  diction.  Franz  never  repeats  a  word 
or  a  line,  never  garbles  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
never  muddles  a  phnwe  or  mars  any  rhythmical 
empluHRB.  Without  Sdinbert*t  dramatic  passion, 
or  Schumann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
Miitiment»  with  £w  lees  specifically  musical  in- 
ventim — ^melodie,  hamKmio,  or  rhytiunie— than 
Schulx!rt,  or  even  than  Schumann,  Franz  im- 
presses one  nevertheless  as  a  tare  master — a 
aaarked  individuality,  oomidete  asd  perfect  in 
its  way. 

The  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Halle, 
Robert  Franz  had  fair  opportunities  of  getting  a 
good  schooling,  and  mi|^t  have  gone  through  the 
x^gular  university  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  strong  musical  predilections.  He  had  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  music  on  the  sir,  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  delay  and  much  against  the 
grain  that  his  parents  oonld  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  musician.  As  a 
lad  he  had  contrived  to  play  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  aUe  to  act  ae  aooompanyist 
in  the  chiirul  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  he  obtained  the  consent  of  bis 
paienta  to  make  a  trial  of  his  mnriesl  gtflte  m 
pupil  of  Sclim  idcr  at  De88,iu.  Tliere  he  continued 
nv  two  years,  playing,  studying  harmony  Mid 
oonnterpoont^  and  making  ambitioai  attempts  at 
compohitioB»  aU  of  wUth.  he  ftlbrmutdi  de- 
stroyed. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  as  the  black  sheep  of 
the  fiunily,  with  whom  his  mother  alone  had 
any  sympathy,  Franz  v^;etated  in  a  dreary 
manner  tor  some  six  years,  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  musical  employment,  yet  obstinatdy  unfit 
for  anything  else.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  studying  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Sdinbert. 
In  11^43  he  pubiitthed  his  first  Bet  of  twelve 
aongi^  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sdmnuum  (None  Zeitadirift,  July  31),  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  wn»  soon  shared 
by  Mendelssohn,  Oade^  Liszt^  and  other  eminent 
maaten.  At  length  ihe  antboritlee  at  Halle 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Franz  oryanist  at  the 
XJlricbskircbe,  and  conductor  of  the  '  Sing-acade- 
nie*;  and  in  due  ooorse  of  time  be  obtained 
the  titles  of  'Kcini^lichfT  M  isikdirector '  and 
doctor  of  music,  which  latter  title  was  offered  by 
the  Univenity  of  Halle,  on  bis  leetorfngr  to  ite 

htuiIriit-H  vn  rji'iHirrkl  hnlijct  t-H.  I''iir' irtunatcly  as 
early  as  J841  his  sense  of  hearing  began  to 


decline,  his  troubles  were  aggravated  by  eerious  I 
nervous  disorders  in  1853,  and  became  ao  grave  | 
that  in  i^f^iS  lie  had  to  relimjuish  his  empVy- 
meots,  and  give  up  writing  alu^'etber.  The 
distressing  peonaiaiy  diffinohies  which  arsw  in 
consequence  were,  however,  effectually  OTtrotsne 
by  the  generous  exertions  of  Liszt,  Joachim, 
Fnn  Heleaie  Magnus,  and  others,  who  in  i8;2 
got  up  concerts  for  Aans't  benefit  and  r—h'swl 
a  sum  uf  £^000. 

^  In  his  latter  years  IVans  baa  deroted  mncb 
time  to  editing  and  arranpng  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  by  funii tubing  proper  polyphonic  j 
accompaniments  in  ca^es  where  the  composer's  | 
intentions  are  only  indicated  by  a  figured  baa, 
rewriting  the  part  sketched  for  the  organ  far  a 
group  of  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  litfiBtsit 
performance  in  concert  rooms,  supplying  pTTtp«r 
substitutes  for  parts  written  for  obeolete  instni- 
ment8,  etc.  iXetailed  critical  essays  up<»i  and 
about  Bobert  Franz's  songs  and  arrangements, 
have  been  published  by  Sann,  Schaffer,  Ambrcs, 
llucffer  and  Liszt,  of  whioh  tlw  Sat  niid  laet  Me 
the  most  important. 

FVens*i  own  eontributions  to  the  literature  of 
mufiic  are  : — '  Mittheilungen  Uber  J.  S.  Inch's 
Mafuifioat'  (Halle  1863);  and  'Offener  fikief 
an  Bdoard  Handidk  Hher  Be«rbeitm^eii  SHenr 
Tonwerke.  namentlich  Biu^h'scher  and  Handel's- 
cher  Vocalmusik '  (Leipzig  1871).    His  coo*  ' 
poeitiont  and  airangements  onudst  of  357  soegt 
for  a  8in;;le  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
in  45  sets;  a  Kyrie,  k  capella»  for  foor-psri 
dionw  and  ado  yoioes;  tne  iiTth  IHMlni,  k 
capell^^  for  double  choir  in  S  pari.*,  and  a  litui^ 
for  the  evangelical  service ;  6  choralee  i  fbar>pstt 
songs  for  mixed  Toioes,  and  6  ditto  for  msb 
chorus.     Tlis  arrangement.^  are  as  f  illowo  — 
Of  Sebastian  Bach — the  Passion  aoconiing  to 
St  Matthew;  Magnificat  in  D;  TVanerode;  10 
cantatas ;  6  duets  and  numerong  aria^.    Of  Hsq- 
del — the  Jubilate ;  L* Allegro  il  Penscroso  ed  il 
Modento;  14  operatio  ariae  and  la  duets; 
Astorga's  Stabat  Mater;  and  D(ir:inte's  Mac- 
uificat.    Of  Mendelssohn — a  Hebrew  melody  for 
piano  and  violin ;  6twoaadfeai<ipartB(isigsainiiged 
for  one  voice  witli  piano  :  ^Tozart's  quintets  in  C 
minorand  major,and  Schubert's  quartet  in  D  nuoor, 
tnnaeiibed  to  piano  b  4  maina.  (1878.)  [S.TK'] 

niASCUINI,  Gaetano,  was  bom  at  Paria 
in  1 81 5.   Originally  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  bbnaeif  poseceseJ  of  • 
moet  j)o\verfiil  tenor  voice,  and  devot«l  hinuelf 
to  its  cultivation.   Having  received  same  in* 
struct! on  from  a  master  named  Moretti,  be  mads 
his  first  attempt  (1S37)  in  the  cathedral  of  lui 
native  city,  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sii^ 
tiie  seoond  tenor  rAle  in  'Bensario*  at  Psria, 
and  KfKlrigt)  in  '  Otello'  at  tli-.'  fair  at  Berpin:o 
la  1840  he  sang  at  Milan;  and  from  thence  went 
to  Naples,  where  be  remained  aeveral  yna 
iit  t;i.  li-  d  to  the  Opera.    Ft'tir^  lir-irdhira  there  IB 
1841.  and  admir^  his  voice,  and  the  bold  style 
in  wldeh  be  attacked  the  moat  dMBeoH  noiss; 

nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  Berpanio. 
and  found  to  hia  suzprise  not  only  that  iu» 
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tOBKgf  And  parity  of  tone  wero  undiminiBlied, 
in  spite  dt  llie  violence  of  the  muiic  which  he 
had  been  executing  during  that  period,  bwt 
thai  he  had  learned  to  dug  better  than  befure. 
naaduni  visited  Bologna,  Vmio^  Tteia,  FlMdtia, 
Yioenza,  London,  and  Vienna;  and  sang  fre- 
quently at  the  later  place  down  to  1853  with 
constant  success.  In  1847  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Her  Miyesty'i  Theatre.  '  Though  originally 
gifted  with  gmAer  vocal  power'  than  another 
singer,  says  Mr.  Chorley, '  Signor  Fraachini  was 
Um  fKtanatd ....  The  new-comer,  naturally 
Munovi  to  noommend  himself  by  the  arts  which 
had  delighted  his  own  people,  seemed  to  become 
HMure  and  more  violmi  m  proportion  m  the  "sen- 
sation **  &iled  to  be  excited.  Bat  he  "  piled  up 
the  agony,"  forte  on  forte,  in  vain,'  Coruin  ,rd 
to  «|>pov  till  ft  raoeni  d^te.  And  now  (1878) 
BvM  «t  Piivt%  wImm  til*  theatro  !■  mUm  after 
bin),  Tcatro  FrMoUnL  [J.  M.] 

FRASI,  GitiTJA,  appeare<l  in  London  in  1743 
with  Gain,  and  remained  in  public  favour  for 
OMiij  years.  'She  wm  yomg  Mid  interesting  in 
person,  with  a  sweet,  clear  voice  and  a  frmooth 
and  chaate  style  of  singing,  which,  though  aild 
asimpeiriaBed,  plcaae^l  natural  ears  and 
escapi»d  the  c^nnirf?  nf  rTitics  '  ( Pumey).  She 
toTjk  part  that  jear  in  ihe  revival  of  Haodel'e 
'  Alessandro,'  and  in  the  first  perfamMBCe  of 
n.iljifipi's  '  Enrico.'  Her  in.struct<r)r  was  a  musi- 
t  iiin  iifiraed  Brivio ;  but  nhe  doubtless  owed  much 
more  of  the  formation  of  hex  taste  and  style  to 
H;inil>  l  anfl  his  BiiiL'r»r3,  t!];in  her  first  maHt<-r. 
In  \  746  slie  w  as  Btiil  in  an  interior  position,  but 
in  48  played  a  more  importent  part  in  the 
pasticcio  'Lucio  Vero,'  in  operas  by  Hasse,  and 
in  the  comic  operas  instituted  by  Croza.  Frasi, 
hnmvnt,  now  Altered  on  %  career  which  will 
do  more  to  render  her  memory  lasting  than  any 
Binjdl  tniocesses  bhe  ever  achieved  in  opera.  In 
1749  she  sang  in  Handel's  Oratorios  for  the 
fr^t  time,  taking  part  in  'Solomon'  and  'Sus- 
nnni*' ;  die  sang  in  'Theodora'  in  1750,  in 
'Jephtha'  in  53,  in  'Joshua'  at  Oxford  in  56, 
and  in  the  'Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth*  in  57. 
She  did  not,  meanwhile,  sever  her  connection 
with  the  stage,  but  appeared  in  1750  in  Ciampi's 

*  Adr'ano  in  Siria*  and  Pergolcsi's  'Serva  Pa- 
drona.'  In  1755  Frasi  was  called  upon,  in 
ooDoequence  of  Uie  indisposition  of  Mingotti,  to 
perform  her  part  in  Jomelli's  'Andromaca,'  as 
she  bad  been  twice  in  '  Riocimero,'  the  preceding 
■esMm.  Smith's  'Fairies'  in  this  year  owed  its 
sofXMSs  principally  to  Guadagni  and  Fraai.  At 
ber  bonse  iHr.  ^mqr  at  that  time  'attended 
bcr  as  her  master.'    In  1758  she  apj)cared  in  ' 

*  lasipile '  by  G.  Goochi,  She  sang  also  la  the  i 
Ci^  at  boft  tfke  Swan  and  Castle  coneerti. 

X>r.  Bumey  relates  that  '  when  1'ra.si  told  him  , 
[Handel],  that  she  should  study  bard,  and  was  1 
going  to  leara  nioroQgb-Baie,  in  order  to  te* 
company  henw-lf :  HancU-l,  who  well  knew  how 
liiUe  tl^  pleasing  singer  was  addicted  to  appU> 
cation  ana  diligence,  said,  '  Ob— vaat  may  we 
noi  exi>wt !'  There  is  a  pr)rtrait  of  Fraai,  in 
BMSXoliat  (folio)^  ia  which  she  ie  turned  to  the 
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left,  singing  from  a  tdieet  of  music  held  in  both 
hands,  on  which  is  engraved  a  song  beginning 
with  the  words  '  Voi  amante  che  vedcte.'  It  baa 
neither  name  nor  date,  and  ia  very  rare.  [J.  M.J 

FRATESANTI.  Sionora,  the  nameof  aaiogir 
who  i>erformed  the  part  of  Clito,  formerly  sung 
by  Boschi  or  Montagnana,  both  basses,  in  Han- 
del's '  Alessandro,'  revived  in  S743.  Nothing 
eb^c  is  known  of  her,  [J.  M.  J 

FREDERIC  THE  ORXAY  (Friedrich  IT.),  king 
of  I^rassia,  n  dUstingniBbed  amateur,  bom 
Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1712,  died  at  Sans-Souci  near 
Potsdam,  A ug.  1 7, 1 786.  He  passionately  admired 
German  music  wbfle  deteeting  that  of  Italy  and 
esT  'i^i^^'ly  of  France,  whirh  •n-aa  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  well-known  love  of  French 
literature.  He  said  on  one  occasion, '  la  musiqae 
franrnisc  ■no  vnvt  ri  n.'  His  first  musical  in- 
structor when  Urown  Prince  was  Gottlob  Ilayne 
the  cathedral  organist,  for  whom  he  always 
retained  a  regard,  and  who  presented  him  with 
a  composition  every  year  on  his  birthday.  In 
1738  be  bagan  to  Mara  the  flute  from  Qnaata, 
who  was  a  strict  master,  while  Frederic  was  a 
docile  pupil.  [QuANTZ.j  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  study  in  seerat,  aa  bia 
father,  Fretleric  William  I,  considered  mtisi'^  nn 
eifemiuate  pastime,  and  declined  to  allow  liim 
ins^ctors  or  muiddana  of  any  kind.  He  was 
therefore  tlriven  to  engage  musical  servants,  and 
often  played  duets  with  hia  valet  Fredersdor^ 
until  he  was  able  in  1 734  to  have  a  private  butd 
at  his  own  r:\stle  of  IteinRl>erg.  On  his  aoceS" 
sion  to  the  throne  in  1 740,  he  eiitablLshed  a 
court- bwid  at  Berlin,  and  sent  Graun  to  Italy 
to  engage  singers.  [GRArK.]  He  also  had 
designs  made  for  a  new  opera-house,  which  was 
opened  Dec.  7,  1743.  An  amusing  account  of 
his  difficulties  with  R.-irberina  the  ballet  dancer 
will  be  found  in  Carlyle  (Bk.  xiv.  chap.  8n 
His  otpeDditare  on  music  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  been  exaggerated.  Quantz's  salary  amounted 
to  3000  thalers,  besides  35  ducats  for  each  of  his 
compositions  for  flute  solo,  and  loo  ducats  for 
every  flute  he  made  for  the  king.  According 
to  Reiihardt,  Frederic  practised  perseveringly, 
playing  the  flttta  fouT  times  a  day.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practisings  that  G<^rome 
has  represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture. 
Quantz  died  in  1773  while  composing  his  300th 
concerto  for  the  king,  who  oompleted  the  work. 
Frederic's  execution  of  an  Aoagio  is  said  by 
Fasch  to  have  been  masterly,  but  in  quick 
movements  he  betrayed  a  want  of  piraotioe,  and 
in  matter  of  time  bis  pla\'!ng  was  so  Impnldye 
and  irregular,  that  to  accompany  him  was  an  nrt 
in  itself  In  later  years  he  again  took  up  the 
clavier,  not  having  toflkient  breath,  it  it  stated, 
for  the  flute.  Tie  invited  SeKvti.an  B.icb  to 
Fotedam,  and  the  viait,  of  which  Forkel  gives 
an  aooonnt,  and  the  residt  of  whlob  was  Baeh'e 
' MusikaliHchea  Opfer,'  t<»<ik  ph-ve  on  April  7, 
1747.  He  par^cularly  admired  i^ilbermanns 
pianofortes,  and  bought  all  be  oottld  bear  of,  to 
the  numl)er,  according  to  Fr  rki  1  (  f  15.  One  of 
these  is  perhaps  itiU  to  be  aeen  in  the  Sddoss  at 
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Potadam.  Frederic  WM  alio  a  oompoaer.  Hie 
flohenfriedberg  March  was  nominally  by  him, 
as  well  as  a  march  inierted  in  LeMing'ii  play, 
'Mimia  von  Bamhelm.*  He  also  oompoeed  a 
'Sinfonia'  for  'Galatea  ed  Adde*  and  one  for 
'H  Rb  pastore*;  an  AxiM  for  'II  trionfo  della 
ftdeltk*;  another  for  OnunCs  'Codolano'  (of 
which  he  wrote  the  libretto)  ;  and  added  fioriture 
for  Hubert  the  mnger  to  Ml  ait  in  HM*e*8  'Cleo- 
file.'  In  i»>35  a  seardi  mm  {ti>titat«d  by  King 
Froleric  William  III,  and  i  20  pit-ces  composed 
by  fret^leric  the  GreAt  were  found,  but  they  wm 
faiteR»ting  only  from  tiielr  history,  ami  nni 
suited  for  publication.  He  had  an  eye  to  the 
imnrovemeni  id  the  namxM  in  the  public  achooia, 
and  an  offidal  daoree  of  hu,  dat«d  Oet.  18, 1 746, 
contains  the  followinji;  paik-fti^e  :  '  Ha viiifj  received 
many  complaints  of  the  decline  in  the  art  of 
ringing,  and  the  neglect  of  H  fai  onr  fffwautinum 
and  BchoolH,  Ilia  Majesty  commands  that  the 
young  Deople  in  all  public  schoob  and  cymna- 
rnmoM  mm  be  exereiMd  mere  diligently  ^Mrrin, 
and  to  that  end  shall  have  singing,' lesions  three 
times  a  week ' — a  command  wl)dch  has  doubtless 
nintarially  oontoibuted  tQ  tiw  prevnlenoe  of  miuio 
in  Germany.  (Bm  'JUedrich  d.  G.  ak  Kenner 
uod  Dilettwit* .....  bj  C  F.  Muller,  PoUidam, 

I«47.)  [F.Q-] 

FREB  REED.  OtfKk  •tops  of  ttw  Fme-veed 

class  are  more  frequently  made  hy  continental 
than  by  English  artists.  The  sound-producing 
part  of  a  pipe  of  this  species  b  formed  thns:— A 
Kurface  of  metal  or  wood  li  is  a  vcrticnl  opening 
made  through  it  as  a  pasivoge  for  the  wind :  in 
front  of  tUo  n  strip  or  tongue  of  metal— In  eome 
largp  fTamples  wood — is  adjusted,  fastened  at 
the  up^r  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lower, 
whiob  IS  eo  dtglitly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
almost  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  Tlii^  tongue  is  hy 
the  current  of  air  carried  a  ehui  t  way  through 
the  opening,  when  it  springs  back  from  its  own 
elasticity ;  and  the  Boimil  results  from  the 
periodical  and  regular  beats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  fro,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  'vibmtnrN'  of  a  harmonium  are  really  frc-a 
reeds;  but  in  the  case  of  an  oivan-pipe  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  ft  tobe^  which,  upon  tbe 
principle  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  greatly  augments 
and  ainpUBes  the  sound  produood.  There  are 
oome  free-roed  16-  and  ,^2-feet  poaatmee  in  the 
pedal  or;?an  of  Schulze'afineiaatnunent  at  Don- 
coster  parish  church.  fE.J.U.] 

FREGE,  Madame  {n<'c  Livia  Gerhard),  was 
bom  at  Gera,  June  13,  i8j8,  received  her  musi- 
cal ednratinn  at  Leipzig,  and  was  taught  to  sin^ 
by  Pohloiiz.  She  made  her  iin>t  appearance  in 
poUao  on  July  9^  183^  when  just  enterintr  her 
15th  ypar,  at  a  concert  s^iven  at  the  f  Mnv  imliiaus 
by  the  siill  more  juvcuile  Clara  Wjeck,  then 
only  13.  She  had  at  that  time  a  cultivated 
voice  of  lovely  quality,  c^tijecially  in  the  Tipper 
register,  perfect  intonation,  and  good  style,  bho 
was  engaged  for  the  next  series  of  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and  began  with  a  very  rep<  rtoire, 
M  ia  evident  fivm  the  piousit  ai>cribcd  to  her  iu  < 


ihe  reports  of  the  c(»cert«.  She  first  appeaifd 
on  the  stage  at  Lnpdg,  in  Jessonda,  in  M&nh 
1^33*  A  residence  in  Dresden  enabled  ha  to 
profit  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Sdbrtdcr 
Devrient.  In  35  she  entered  the  regolsr  oocd- 
pany  of  the  theatre  royal  of  Berlin.  After 
delighting  the  public  by  a  large  range  of  dianfr 
ters.  in  which  ber  acting  was  equal  to  her  $in?ir..-. 
she  made  her  last  appearance  on  Jane  25,  i$i6 
(aa  Elvira),  and  left  the  bc«rds  to  be  marMts 
Dr.  Frege  of  Leipsic.  Since  that  time  riw  hu 
tang  omj  at  ooncerta.  Her  Imuae  has  Vmjt 
been  a  oentra  of  the  best  mode.  She  kad  t 
singing  society  there  of  50  voices,  with  a 
baud,  led  by  David,  and  oondocted  by  hta^ 
at  wbiob  the  beat  and  leaat  bnown  mvae, 
(lid  and  new,  was  performed  in  perfection.  Mvn- 
delsadbn  was  her  intimate  friend,  often  000- 
sulted  her  on  his  mnsle,  and  took  WUssaa^ 
to  try  before  making  them  public.  '  Yoc  dont 
know  my  songs,'  eaid  he  to  a  firiend  in  liooika; 
eome  to  Leipzig  and  bear  Mme.  FVege,  and 
will  1' r-tand  what  I  intcndeil  them  '.^  >  ' 
A  letttsr  to  the  'Frau  Doctorin  Frege,'  data! 
London,  Aug.  31,  1846,  and  deooribing  the  fint 
pr  rf  >niiaii.n  of  '  Elijah,'  is  printed  in  the  aeO'iA 
volume  of  his  Letters.  It  was  at  her  hotuiij;,  us 
Oct.  9, 1847,  in  trying  over  <he  songs  which  form 
op.  71,  that  ho  was  atruck  with  the  first  of  tin 
attacks  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Nov.  4. 

Mme.  Frege's  dumeterialicn  wen  mmefui 
refinement — imt  a  large  voice,  but  a  ffteAt 
of  ezpresaion  in  singing  her  words,  a  perfect  ■tJi^ 
and  tbe  lugfaeet  mniical  intellTgenoe.  l^O 

FRBISCHOTZ.*  BER.   Komantic  open  in 

3  acts,  wonls  by  Kind,  music  by  Welder  (bis 
opera)  ;  completed,  as  'Die  .1  agersbraut,'  il*? 
13,  iSjo.  Produced  at  Berlin  June  18, 
at  Paris  as  'Robin  des  Riis,'  with  new  libr»;tt')  \ 
by  Castile  Blaze  ami  Sauvage,  and  many  chano''-i'* 
at  Od(k>n,  Dec.  7,  1834,  but  with  accurate  tno»- 
Ution  b^  Pacini,  and  recitatives  by  Beriios.  »t 
Academic  royale,  June  7,  1841,  as  'Le  Fnai 
Archer.*  In  lx)udon,  aa  *I>er  Freiachuts,  orUti 
seventh  bullet,'  by  Hawos,  at  En^di.sh  Opers-hwu*- 
with  many  balladsi  iujicrted,  July  32,  1824; 
Italian  as  '  II  Franco  arciero.'  at  Covent  Garden, 
March  16,  1S50  ' n-fitjitives  bv  <'r<^*'\.  mit  bj' 
Berlioz) ;  in  Genuaii,  at  King's  liic^tr^  3I«J  ^ 
1833. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  designation  d 
'French'  is  c<Nnmonly  added  to  the  name  d 
the  orchestral  Horn,  mm  the  fact  that  adfcab' 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  cr»>lvi  >t 
other  a[)pliance8,  was,  and  still  is,  used  ia  Fn&ce 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  aboddn; 
and  beneath  the  arm  of  the  other  side,  tua»Uv  I 
on  horseback.  The  great  length  of  tabs  easbi«i 
a  long  series  of  bannonie  sounds  to  be  obtiiBai; 

>  Vrrt  wiifltt.  Mf  the  dirtkmarfMi  •  A«a<«Mrk»«n.<iM«aaai<e  I 

'  ■  A^^a«^;lu•  ■  1»  Ilfrl'i/'t  vronl  for  Uil»  oatnc*<"i'  ^r.^'ltec^w 
»in(Ul»ittr  111  KraiiCT.  lmt  (n  Umfl'-n.  hiff  *  crritiiri  iiui 

which  tir  jtiitM  thit  «  «.\[ilr  I'ltair  m»il--  m.irr  l.i.'W***" 
(M^in<tlrn*a«  Ueili'  j.  i'\ T\i<  rr  wrra  L>iT«itiM«itn>U  wmMv' 
th-  1  >iu>(«  mu«te  In  I'rr  ' 't» ma.  and  (f  llM  ISllWail''' 
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"vi:  !  these,  onjanised  into  'calls'  or  BigTials,  perve 
to  direct  the  order  of  the  chase.  At  the  fimt 
intradnctioB  of  the  Horn  into  tha  Ondieatrs  it 
was  much  objected  to  on  this  aoooont ;  and  its 
tones  were  oinsidered  coarse  and  boisterous,  only 
fit  for  the  oiwa  air  and  for  woodland  pastimes. 
£H<nir.]  [W.H.S.] 

FRENCH  SIXTH.   The  name  ftniMrly  used 

for  the  chord  of  the  Aagfmenttd  or 
extreme  8ixth,wbcn  accumpaDiod  by 
the  third  and  augmented  fourth 

iuba^a.  I  Shm* Sixth;  Gbbmak Sixth:  ^ 
iTALiAK  81XTU.]         [C.H.H.P.]  r 

¥RESCX)BALDI,  Gibolamo,  the  most  dis- 
tiognillMd  ocguiist  of  the  17th  cent  iry.  l>orn  at 
Ferrara  15^7  or  8,  aa  is  conjectured  fnun  tlip 
d^te  on  his  finstcouipoeition — 1608.  He  studioci 
under  Aleasandru  MilleviUe,  also  m  native  of 
Ferrara.  Quadrio  tells  us  that  he  possessed  a 
singularly  beautiful  voice ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
while  stin  a  yontli  he  enjoyed  a  ^at  reputation 
both  as  Kinder  nn  l  or_'anist.    In  he  waa  at 

Antwerp,  as  he  dates  from  there  the  preface  to 
bi»  BntDoalc of  s  partlbdrigals  (Antwerp, Pha- 
Irsio")  deilii  .i^^l  to  Guldo  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop 
of  Bhodes ;  but  he  must  have  quickly  returned 
t»  Italy,  as  bit  lecood  book  was  published  at 
Milan  in  the  same  year.  In  1614  he  was  in 
Kome,  and  by  the  following  rear  waa  regular 
organist  at  St.  Peter's.  HIb  first  perfonnance 
them  athaetad,  according  (0  Boini,  an  audience 
of  30,000  persons.  Frnberger  was  his  pupil  from 
Sept.  50,  1637,  to  April  164 1,  and  thus  the  noble 

21e  of  Ids  organ  playingwas  handed  on  to  other 
tools.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
SVesoobaldi^s  oompositions  are  important,  and 
giT»  m  a  Ugh  idea  of  hii  poirm.  Ho  wai  tiie 
first  to  piny  tonal  fugues  on  the  nrn-an,  if  we 
eixcept  Samuel  Scheidt,  a  German  contemporary 
btrt  HtUe  known.  His  works  oompise,  berides 
the  two  named  above — '  Ricercan  e  canzoni 
franoesi'  (Borne,  Borboni,  1615) ;  ' Toccatc  . . .  e 
partito  d'intavolatttia'  (1613-27-37-57);  *So- 
condo  libro  di  toocate  etc.*  (Borne  161 6);  'Prime 
Ii!'ro  delleoanzoni  a  i,  a,  3,  4  voci'  (Rome  1638); 
'  l^rimo  libro,  Arie  musicali '  (Florence  1 630) ; 
'Floii  musicali,'  op.  la  (Rome  1635);  and  *Ca- 
pricei  sopra  divMr«!  sogetti'  (Rom«  1^27,  Venice 
1626),  An  extract  book  of  Dr.  liiirnev's  in  the 
Briftiah  Museum  (Add.  H8S.  11,588)  oontains  a 
^opy  of  the  first  of  these  wnrlc?.  A  f  anzona  for 
the  organ  will  be  found  in  iiawkins  ^chap.  130), 
ud  many  other  pieces  III  Gnmmxr^a  'MoMca 
<u  ra/  and  '  Collr  1  i!  )q  des compoaitions/ etc. ,  and 
L'.  liiegl's  'Praxis  Urgancedi'  (1869).  [F.G.] 

FRETS  yb'r.  Lc4  tons ;  Ital.  Tasio ;  Ger.  Bunde, 
ffrnmle,  Tonbundet  B&nder,  Qriffe,  Bundsteg). 
>n  atring^  inBtrumeuta  that  have  fingerboard-s, 
ike  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
•r  othar  material  fixed  tnaumtaely  on  the  finger* 
Hiard  at  regular  intervals  are  called  frets.  The 
object  they  serve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
Crtng^  required  to  ptodnoe  a  given  note.  Ihesiuio 
;|>oii  a  Btrin^'  iinuietliattly  alx)Vo  a  fret  makes 
X  tbe  point  of  contact  of  string  and  bvX  a 
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'  temporary  *nut,*  and  the  string,  set  in  motioa  m 
Ut  as  the  bridge  on  the  soundboard  by  plucking 
with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  tha  shortening  of 
the  string.  Frets  tlieref  >re  cnrreppond  in  their  use 
with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a  wind  in«trumeat. 

The  use  of  fireta  to  give  certainty  to  tha  fiagsia 
in  stopping  the  notes  require<l  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Cluueiie  in  a  remote  age  having  had 
moveable  frets  for  the  strings  of  their  Cht.  The 
Hindu  Vina,  a  fing-t  rltnnrd  instniment  with  nine- 
teen fireta,  is  oi  divine  and  therefore  remote 
origin.  And  fha  Egypttaaa,  aa  may  be  seen  in 
the  Britittb  Museum,  depicted  by  themselves 
about  the  time  of  Mo«es,  had  either  frets  or 
ooloored  linet  Mryiag  a  Bke  purpose  on  tha 
fingerlxianJs  of  their  lutes.  In  the  present  day 
the  Balaika  of  the  Russian  country  people  has 
ookmiad  tines  that  serve  for  frets.  It  u  most 
likely  that  the  use  of  frets  oamo  into  Europa 
through  Spain  and  Southern  France  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  bow  inatxuiiteiiLu 
had  than,  as  well  as  those  played  with  plectrum 
or  finger.  The  Rebec,  the  Viols  da  gamba,  da 
braccio,  d'amore,  the  Italian  Lire,  Liron^  all 
had  them.  But  tha  IVonoh  Criqua  of  the  latb- 
14th  centuries,  like  onr  modem  fiddles,  had  none. 
In  the  modem  highly-developed  technic  .they 
would  ha  an  impediaMnt^  mm  the  liMlfaig  ftr 
tcm|>erament  has  only  been  Batisfied  by  their 
rvj  action.  In  lutes,  ffuitars,  and  ntheri^  how- 
ever, they  ate  retained.  In  perfomanoa  tiia  end 
of  the  finger  mu«t  be  plar-  d  immediately  above 
the  firet^  Mid  not  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  be 
interfered  with ;  while  if  too  andi  abova.  ^e 
btrini,'  would  jar  ujKjn  the  fret. 

The  fingerboard  has  been  differently  divided 
in  different  epochs  and  countries  according  to 
the  scale -qfalMi  nrtvailing.  In  Persia  wuBL 
Arabia  there  would  ne  emaller  <^ivi>ji<>n  thrvn  our 
chromatic,  third  tones  as  well  a^  kuklt.  To  mark 
off  the  heiriit4>nic  division,  the  eighteenth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  string  to  the  bridge  must  bo 
measured  off  from  the  nut  or  lodge  at  the  top  of 
the  fii^ierboard  over  which  the  strings  pass  -in 
Italian  co/x)  tnicto,  'head  fret.'  [Capo  Tasto.] 
This  gives  the  place  to  fix  the  first  fret.  Another 
eighteenth  fnan  this  fret  to  tiia  bridge  givea  tha 
place  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  division 
is  complete.  The  method  implies  a  nearly  equal 
temperammt  and  omfiwrn  tendon,  hut  in  prao- 
tice  there  is  rt>om  for  eome  modification  by  the 
finger.  High  frets  demand  a  greater  finger  pres- 
sure, and  slightly  sharpen  the  pitch  of  the  notes. 
To  correct  this  the  trets  must  DO  shifted  towards 
the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses  finger  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  greater  tension,  to  get  his  half  -  tones 
from  a  diatonic  fret  system.  To  the  instrument 
niaker  the  di^po^^ition  of  the  frets  is  a  difficult 
tai^  requiring  uic«i  adjustment.  On  the  side 
that  the  strings  are  thicker  the  fireta  thoidd  ba 
higher,  and  the  fing«.rlK)ard  must  be  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  to  allow  the  thicker 
■trii^  to  vibrato.  Tha  frets  are  gradually 
lowered  as  they  descend  towards  the  luidge,  tho 
chanterelle  or  melody  •string,  having  often  a 
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longw  Mrf«i  flKtondtng  only  putly  •erom  flie 
fingerboanl.  Tlie  pcrsoufil  peculiarity  of  the 
hand  or  touch  finaUj  modifiee  the  ■dapt>tion  of 
Uaefteto. 

Narrow  elipe  of  wood  are  generally  glued  up 
the  mdm  of  the  fingerboard  to  prevent  the  freta 
projecting.  The  omrtx  fingvoflKNtfdt  of  bow 
instrunieuts  requiring  convex  frtts,  firetted  viols 
had  catgut  bound  round  the  fingerboard  and 
mdc  at  the  stopping  dintanoes.  Henoe  the 
German  'BunJe* — binds.  (SeethecutufGAiiBA.) 
The  French  'ton'  indicates  the  note  produced; 
the  ItaliaD/tasto*  the  touch  producing  it.  Tho 
Enj^lish  '  fret'  perhaps  impliea  the  rubbing  or 
friction  of  the  feitriug  at  the  poiut  of  contact,  but 
the  derivation  of  the  word  is  doubtfuL  Some 
ti^e  the  original  moaning  of  'firet '  to  have  been 
a  note,  and  thence  the  stop  by  which  the  note 
was  produced.  Sbakspeam  puns  xmoa  tli*  word 
in  iraTiil(^t,  'though  you  '-fin  frt-t  me  you 
cannot  play  upon  me.'  The  writer  has  Ijeen 
much  assisted  by  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Hrrr  Max  Albott  OB  'Boiule*  in  Mendel*s 
'Lexicon.'  [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINX  EBMnriA,  wm  bora  at  Qrvieto 

in  1818  ;  received  her  first  lessons  in  Binginij; 
from  her  father,  a  bnfo  cantante  i  and  afterwards 
frdun  Nimeini  at  Florenoe.  She  had  fbrther 
ngtraction  fr  i:i  the  elder  Ronconi  at  Milan, 
and  from  Manuel  Garcia;  and  completed  her 
mufkal  edaeatioii  under  Taodiiiia»K  at  Floranoe. 
In  this  town  she  ma  le-  !ior  dilnts  in  1838,  in 
'Beatrice  di  Tenda'  and  in  the  'Marco  Visoouti' 
of  Vaoeaj.  8ha  sang  also  in  that  year  at  Siena 
and  Ferrara,  and  in  1839  at  Pisa,  B.(-^^o,  Peru* 
gia»  and  Bologna.  She  nl^ed  *  Lucrezia  Bonria' 
at  H9aa  in  1840  with  Williant  <blat,  and  then 
went  to  Vienna.  Returning  to  Turin,  ^ht-  ni.»p- 
ried  the  tenor,  Poggi ;  but  continued  to  be  known 
OB  the  stage  m  FretMlin!.  In  184a  (net  1841, 
as  stated  by  F^tis)  she  came  with  h-  r  VnTsband 
to  London,  during  Grisi's  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  sueoeed  in  aeidng  the  popular  sympathy. 
'  She  was  an  ele^fant,  tall  woman,  Ixirn  with  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  skill  i^uf  a 
certain  eider);  but  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 
of  the  "  young  Italians'* — of  those  who  fancy  th;it 
driving  the  voice  to  its  extremities  can  hti\.m\  in 
the  BtMd  of  p— ion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
a  real  singer;  and  her  art  stix)d  her  in  ;iJ  for 
some  years  after  nature  broke  down.  Wlien  aho 
had  left  her  eoaroe  »  note  of  her  rich  and  real 
soprano  v<Moe  to  scream  with,  Mn  Irnne  Vrvn.  Wm 
was  still  eharming*  (ChorlcyV  I  n  Loudon,  how- 
ever,  she  never  took  root.  1 1  e  r  '.  ;  med  to  Italy, 
and  in  1848  was  engai,'ed  for  St.  re'crHbnrg. 
But  the  ciimato  drove  her  back  to  i  taly  in  two 
years.  In  1 850  »he  reappeared  in  London  at 
Her  Mn"f«!ty'fl  Theatre,  and  in  1853 
Madrid,  in  November  of  that  year  .she  ina<le 
her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  the  'Puritani*; 
but  notwithstauiling  her  stage-beauty,  and  her 
nobility  of  style  and  action,  the  could  nut  achieve 
•iqrenoceM ;  her  voice  had  suffered  too  much  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  sh^wi  d  pit^ni^  of  frtt'i::'!**.  She 
•ubtte^uent\y  met  with  the  usiud  enthuiuatiuc  re- 
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ceptloB  in  Amerien;  Init  Bar  cnrMr     ow,  lod 

she  has  not  been  hoard  again  in  Borope.  [J.M. 

FRIBERTH,  Kattt.,  b  .mi736  at  Wullendarf 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  his  father  was  sdbool- 
master ;  came  earlj  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
singing  under  Bonno  and  oompositioQ  uD'^ar 
Gaasmann.  He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  ioBj 
at  St.  Stephen's,  at  Prince  HildbaigliMiBen's  eae> 
oerts,  and  in  I*  fil>:\a  opems  at  conrt.  In  1759  V* 
was  engaged  by  ^nnoe  Esterliazy,  and  while  in 
service  fanned  SB  intioHltefrienihihip  with  Hsjda, 
in  whose  operas  he  sang.  He  himself  t? 
several  librettos.  In  i;6S  he  married  MiLr.t 
Magdalene  Speaglorp  a  singer  in  the  Prince'i 
company,  ana  rcni"\  e<^  with  her  in  1776  ta 
Vienna,  where  he  wa«  ^p[»oint<.d  Cafttllioeiittr 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Minorites.  Duriag  » 
visit  to  Itnlv,  Pope  Pius  VI,  'on  accmint  of  bsi 
services  to  music,'  made  him  a  knight  of  tbe 
Golden  Spur — tlie  order  to  which  Gloek  »d1 
Mozart  also  belonged.  Friberth  was  an  aetin 
member  of  the  '  Tonkiinstler-Societat,'  and  took 
Haydn*!  part  mnnlj  in  the  discussions  th«re. 
As  a  composer  he  restricted  himself  sloHe: 
entirely  to  church  music  He  died  Aug.  6, 1S16, 
tui:v<:t tally  respected  both  as  a  man  and  ta 
artist.  In  the  museum  of  the  '  Geeellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde*  at  Vi^inay  there  ia  a  portnut  of 
him  in  oils,  showiqg  •  fine  heed  and  expre$<T« 
countenance.  [C.FP] 

FRICHOT.  a  Frenchman,  inventor  of  the  Ue- 
horn  or  nphicleide^  settled  in  London  about 
published  there  in  1800  'A  cornpll'i  Scale  mi 
Gamut  of  the  Botis-hum  ....  invented  by  Mr 
Vrichot*  lliis  instrument  mpfftlied  a  new  tsA 
powerful  bass  for  whi  1  iiu4ruments  in  ai  l  of  the 
bassoon,  winch  wa^i  t<M>  weak,  and  the  st^pc^^ 
wlikdi  was  very  imperfect.  It  is  now  geiMsDj 
superseded  by  the  BombeidoB  nad  Euphon'  '"^ 
[UrmcutiBE.]  [M-CC] 

FBICK,  or  FRIKB,  Pbilw  JotuPK,  bM 

near  Wiirzburg  May  27,  T74Q,  originally  on.nn.;* 
to  the  Margrare  of  Baden,  remarkable  perfonoer 
on  the  Hannonioe;  traveled  nraob  mniT^ 
FjK-nding  some  ye&rs  in  Russia.  He  came  ^ 
London  about  J78O1  and  played  in  public  viii> 
brilliant  eoceew  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  kir 
iiKinicA.  His  health  obliged  him  togiveuptti* 
latter  instrument  in  17^^),  and  he  then  vam- 
talned  himeelf  Vf  teeohing.  untU  Ue  deadi  Jaw 

I  i-i)^.  He  j  nMinhed  various  treatises 
some  music,  none  of  which  ia  of  any  periuac^o^ 
value  (eee  Fdtis).  Tbe  liannaaloa  he  uwd  vai 
one  on  Franklin's  Byst'?iri.  He  tried  in  vain  u 
adjust  a  key-board  to  the  instruments  an  sttetupt 
in  wUoh  B«illig  anoeeeded.  [H.aC.1 

FKITZ,  Babtboui,  oddbrated  mech&ni.'i 
and  maker  of  in^stnimcnts,  son  of  a  miller,  bora 
near  Brunswick  1697.  lie  had  no  edacstios, 
but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  of  orguD- 
building,  and  m.ide  in  all  nearly  500  (S^gMS 
cLaveciuH,  aud  clavichords,  beginning  in  i/'' 
with  a  clavicho»d  «f  4  oetnvee.  The  tone  of  ail 
>VM  ir.  trrnirnt'i  wis  '/(H"!,  especially  in  the  l>***- 
^  iie  died  at  iirouawicK  July  17,  i|66.  Hepul*" 
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Bshed  'AnwelsunjT,  wie  rnan  Clavicrc  ...  In  alien 
rwolf  TuD«m  i^leich  rein  stimmen  koane,  etc' 
(Leipsigr  1756-7-80),  a  new  tyiteni  of  timing 
k' VI  ,1  iustrumentH  l  yrneAna  cif  fifths  an  1  <:x't:\vv>, 
which,  though  erroneous,  had  much  success, 
baviqg  gone  through  ^  editioiuy  and  being  tran»- 
Itttod  into  Pnldt  hv  no  Ion  •  penon  than 
HamBML  [M.C.C.] 

FROBEBOEB,*  Johann  Jacob,  eminent  or- 
ganist, bom,  according  to  Mattbeson,  at  Halle  in 
Sax(«y,  whflM  bk  &ther  waa  Cantor,  but  at  what 
date  is  trnknown.  On  theaooeision  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III  (Feb.  15.  1637)  he  was  appointed 
court  (Hrganist  at  Vienna.   There  are  entries  of 
bis  salary  in  the  accounts  of  the  HofbapMelle,  from 
Jan.  I  to  Sept  30,  1637',  fipom  April  i,  1641,  to 
Oct.  164s*  sod  firom  April  i,  1653,  to  Jam  30, 
1657.  TbB  interval  from  1637-41  was  oeeupied 
by  his  stay  in  Italy  aa  Freecobaldi's  pupil,  and  a 
grant  of  aoo  florins  for  hiH  joumcgr  iseatered  in  the 
•oeounts  under  Jims  t»,  1637.   In  1657  be  left 
the  Emperor's  service.    In  iffjJ  hejourncye<l  to 
London,  where  be  was  twice  robbed  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  in  10  destitnts  a  condition, 
that  he  thankfully  accepted  the  }M)8t  of  organ- 
blower  at  Westminster  Abbey,  oflfered  bim  by 
Cfaxistopher  Gibbons,  tben  orgimist  of  the  Obapcl 
Koyal  and  the  Abbr  v    r;iblx>nfl  was  pla\'ing  be- 
fore the  Court  on  tiie  occasion  of  Charles  II's 
marriage,  when  Fh>l)erjer  overblew  bellows, 
and  thus  interrupted  the  performance,  on  which 
the  enrKed  oiganist  overwhelmed  bim  with 
abate  and  even  Mows.  IVoberger  seised  tbe  op- 
portonity  a  few  minutes  after  t   sit  1  >wti  to  the 
instrument,  and  improvised  in  a  style  which  was 
at  onoe  reeognbed  by  a  foreign  lady  who  bad 
formerly  been  hig  pnf  il  and  knew  his  touch.  She 
presented  him  to  the  King,  who  received  him 
gradooaly,  and  nuMle  bim  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord to  the  astonif^tmrnt  of  all.    Th\a  curious 
anecdote  is  not  mentioned  by  English  writers, 
but  is  given  hy  Mattheson  (Ehrenpforte)  from 
Froberger's  own  ^^S  notes.    Mattheson  star*  j 
that  he  became  a  lloman  CathoUc  during  his  visit 
to  Soum,  bnt  it  is  almost  oeridn  that  he  was 
alnea^ly  one  when  he  entercr!  th^  Emperor's  ser- 
vice in  1637.    The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Custos 
of  the  Imperial  libraiTi  maintained  that  he  again 
bocame  a  Lutheran  after  hia  visit  to  Ijondon,  and 
was  diioaLwed  from  hu  post  of  Court  organist  on 
that  account.   The  contradiction  has  never  been 
e^:[>laincd,  but  that  he  died  a  Catholic  we  Icnow, 
from  an  autoi^j»h  Ittter  of  Sibylla,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Wurtiniberg,  who  w;ts  his  pupil, 
and  who  offered  him  an  a^lum  in  her  house 
at  H^ricourt,  near  Montbelliard,  where  he  died 
Hay  7, 1667.   See  'Zwei  firiefe  ul)er  J.  J.  Fro- 
berger  .  .  .  von  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek'  (Prague 
1874).     Hia   printed  worlu — here  first  given 
acctirately — are   i.  'Diverse  ingegnoeisaime  e 
l^^ssime  Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzoni,  Kicercari 
...  Stamps  da  Lodovico  Bourgeat . .  .  Mogont. 
s693*^two  ea|iiet  la  possession  of  tbe  anthor. 
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one  with  TlaVan  title,  the  other  with  Italian  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  worlts 
with  dates  i(S95,  1714,  are  |irinted  from  the 
s  trnc  plat€?,  but  with  different  litlefl.  3.  *  Di. 
v&rse  .  . .  etc..  Prima  continuazione.  Mog.  1696.* 
3.  'Suites  de  Chmdn,  par  Giaoomo  YwfAmger* 
and  edition,  Amsterdam,  Ko^er.  Tliin  last  is  in 
the  library  at  JBerlin,  where  are  also  several 
autograph  vob.  of  Frobeiger*s  dated  1649 

1656,  ciint.iining;,  amnnirst  nt!'ifrF,  conir;  af  the 

Eieces  in  the  above  oolleotious.    The  Iiupetial 
libraiy  at  inenna  also  containi  a  MS.  ef  tt» 
sheets  of  Toccatas,  Caprices,  etc.  [F.  G.] 

FROHLICH.  There  were  firar  dston  of  thia 
name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

I.  The  eldest,  Navrti  (Anna),  bom  Sept 
19*  1 793.  *  of  Hummel  for  tiie  piano,  and 
of  Hauss  ana  Siboni  for  ringing;  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  branches.  From  1819-54 
she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Vienna,  where  she  trained  many  dramatic  and 
concert  singer!^,  since  celebrated.  She  will  be 
always  gratefully  rem«nbersd  for  having  induced 
F.  Schnbert  to  write  tbe  Mbwing  pieoes 'Cktt 
ist  inein  Hirt'  (Paalm  xxiii),  op.  133  ;  and  'Gott 
in  der  Natur,*  op.  1 33,  both  f<ur  4  women's  voices ; 
'  Nadithelle,*  op.  134.  for  tenor  solo  and  4  men  s 
voices;  the  Serenade  (' Zogerud,  leise'),  op.  135, 
for  alt<j  solo  and  4  women's  Voices;  Miriam's 
Song,  op.  1 36  ;  and  Des  Tsges  W^e  (Seliloltsals- 
lenker'),  op.  146,  fi»r  soprano  solo  and  chorus 
Grillparzer  vrrote  the  words  for  the  Serenade 
and  Mirian*s  Song  also  at  ber  instigation. 

2  1'akbaha,  bom  August  30,  1797,  excelled 
both  as  a  contralto  singer  and  a  painter  uf  portraits 
and  flowen.  She  married  Ferdinand  Bogner,  a 
govemiii  TTt  pmploye  and  eminent  flute  player, 
who  was  honorary  professor  at  tbe  C<»iservatoixe 
from  i8st  ontfl  Us  death  in  45. 

3  JnsFriTTN'f?,  bom  Dec.  la,  1803,  a  dls- 
tingui«hed  singer,  pupil  of  her  sister  at  the 
Conservatoire  (1819-ai).  made  bcr  d^bnt  at 
concerts  so  snccessfully  that  fho  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatre  (1 83 1 -2 3).  Shortly 
afteiwards,  however,  she  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  completed  her  stTir!if>a  under  Siljnni.  wliohad 
settled  ihero.  As  a  concert  singer  she  wan  very 
weU  leoeived  in  Denmarli,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  pn'vat'^  singer  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Later  she  went  to  Italy,  and  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Yetiioe  (1829)  and  Milan  (31) 
with  brilliant  success.  The  Societa  Apollinea  of 
Venice  elected  her  an  honorary  member.  After 
her  ntnm  to  Yienaa  slie  seldom  appeared  at 
concert!),  and  turned  her  attention  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  singing.    She  died  May  7,  1878. 

4.  Kathabima,  oora  June  10, 1800,  though  not 
a  musician,  must  not  be  omittei^  from  this  band  of 
sisters.  Her  cultivated  iiiiiid  and  sympathetic 
disposition  eminently  h'  ted  her  to  be  tbe  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  tbe  great  Austrian  poet 
Cf  rillparzer,  who  was  deeply  susceptible  to  niu«ic, 
and  {Mwsed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
hou.ue  of  tbpsp  wiatt-rs  until  his  death  in  1R71. 
It  was  'K.atiu'  e«{>oclally,  with  her  quiet  un- 

■wrnmiiy  wayi^  wbom  tbe  poet  mercnoed  iili 
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|-i]r--?t  uliil,  anf!  vrho  in^pirdd  him  with  many  ' 
of  hi*  po«uj«.    She  died  Mar.  3, 1 879,    lO.¥.  F. j 

FROTTOLE,  early  Italian  songm,  of  wbfoh 
nine  books,  containing  each  on  an  average  64, 
were  published  by  Petracct  «t  Venice  between 
1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are  hy  TVom* 
boncino,  who  hd  far  may  be  calle<l  the  Gordigiani 
of  hia  day.  Aa  £ar  «•  can  be  gathered  from  the 
•eoouBi  of  Atnliroa  >  the  F^ottol*  wnt  ewentially 
a  popular  meli>'!y,  or  Btrcet-8<ing,  treated  with  a 
eertain  amount  of  oontrivaaoe.  it  stood  mid  war 
between  the  utriot  and  oompHoaCed  Madrigal, 
and  the  Villota  or  Vilanelle,  which  was  a  mere 
henoonisation  of  a  tune ;  and  in  fact  as  the  use 
ef  oounterpoint  nurroased  it  disappeared,  its 
better  elements  went  into  the  Madri;x<^1,  ito 
lower  into  the  VilanelU.  The  words  of  the 
Flpottole  wen  often  eonlo  (in  fieet  the  wofd  is  n 
8}Tionyin  for  a  joke)  but  still  ofUn'  r  oxtr  inely 
sentimental.  Ambros  (478)  cites  ttoiue  m  which 
the  eong  of  tiie  dendn  simI  tiM  mewing  of  n  cat 
are  imitated.  The  poem  •was  in  rersca,  some- 
times veiy  numerous.  The  music  was  mt>  almost 
esdosivefy  for  a  ▼oices.  Besides  those  printed 
at  Venice  a  b«x>K  of  22  was  publlahed  at  Ilr  ine 
by  Junte  in  1526.  iSee  Ambros,  as  below,  aud 
istner  'Btbtiogmphle.*  [O.] 

FRUYTIERS,  Jax,  Flemish  po«t  and  musi- 
cisn  of  the  16th  century,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
1 565.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  anther  of  the 
words  and  music  of  '  Ecclosiaxticus  oft  de  wijae 
inroken  Jesu  des  so(ms  Synch,  etc'  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1 565),  a  metiieel  translation  of  the  bode 
ef  Ecclesiasticiis.  The  music  is  printe<l  in  the 
Hae  type  of  Plantin.  This  scarce  book  is  the 
nam  tenarknUe  it  was  paUished  by  per- 
mission  of  Marjjaret  of  Panna,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a  few  months  before  she  en- 
ftvoed  the  decrees  against  the  beretios  wMoh 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Gueux,  TI10 
melodies  are  chieHy  popular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35ih  Oaatique  (Eodmr.  xxIt)  is  set  to  n  IVeodi 
dance  of  the  15th  century,  called  'Uhoniine 
nrm^t* — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  same  name,  so  often  used  as  a  theme 
for  entire  masses  liv  c  iinposera  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  The  song  is  in  ^- a  time,  the 
dnaoe  ia  a>4,  and  ia  the  fern  of  a  round. 

[L'HOMMB  ARMK.]  [M.C.C.] 

FUCUS,  Alots,  bass-singer  in  the  Imperial 
chapel  shioe  1836,  and  government  employ^  in  the 
war  department  at  Vienna,  bom  June  23,  1799, 
at  Eaase  in  Austrian  Silesia,  remarkable  as  an 
azdent  collector  of  autographs.  His  ooUeotion 
of  music,  books,  portraits,  etc,  purchased  out  of 
ft  small  salary  by  dint  of  rigid  eoonomy,  has 
often  been  deseiibed  in  detail.  It  contained 
specimens  firom  all  nations,  though  the  Italian 
and  German  masters  wexe  most  fully  represented, 
and  especially  Mocart.  These  matwials  were 
partlyusedbyOtto  Jalin  Inliis  Lifoof  that  Ma.Mter. 
Fuohs  contributed  articles  to  several  musical 
periodicals,  and  took  a  Iteen  Interest  in  every- 
thing  ounnected  with  the  history  and  literature 


'  of  music.  Sevrrr  -llneiwics  c<^mpelle<l  him  to  part 
with  his  treasures  one  by  one,  and  thus  li* 
whole  coUecUoB  was  scattered.  Thalbeig  boofht 
the  remaining  r^nt^.Tr^j  hs  ;  the  Mozart«um  a£sir 
copy  of  Mozart  s  works  ;  Grasnick  of  Berlin  the 
collection  of  portraits ;  the  eoclesiasticAl  ia- 
Htitution  of  Gottweig  the  library  ;  and  P>uU*  h 
the  bookseller  of  Augsburg  the  rest  of  the  paptr^ 
and  biographioal  aitklei.  Fnohsdied  at  N  i-i  nii 
March  20,  1853.  tCF.P.J 

FUHRER,  RoBEnT,  hem  at  Prague,  t<*c:; 
in  1840  succeeded  Witta^ek  as  organist  to  the 
Catliedral  there.  His  irregular  life  however  hnt 
him  the  |M>«t,  nn  i  in  43  he  left  Prague.  In  57 
he  wa^  c>rganisL  at  GmundcQ  and  hxhl  fur  a 
short  time,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna,  wbers 
he  die<l  Nov.  jS.  iSru.  in  great  distress  in  s 
iiospital.  Hid  com{>o.sitious,  publiishcad  siuoe  lHjO 
in  Pra^^  and  Vienna,  are  numewMia  and  gaod. 
(For  list  see  F^tis.)  They  comprise  ma»«?*^ 
graduales,  offertories,  preludes,  fugues,  a  methud 
for  the  pedal-organ,  a  nandlxxjk  for  choirmasln^ 
n  <  Fraktische  Anleitung  xu  Orgelcompoeitioneii,' 
etc  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  musician,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  dishonest  man«  for  he  actoallr 
published  Schubert's  Idass  in  G  under  his  own 
name  (lif  avoo  Becia,  Prague  1846),  n  AmI  which 
reqninenooomment.  ^GLC] 

FtTRSTENAU,  a  famUy  ef  datingnhid 

flutists  and  good  musicians. 

t.  Caspar,  bom  Feb.  26,  177a,  at  Mftn^. 
whore  his  father  w.-v-^  in  tlie  Bishop's  band;  was 
early  left  an  orphan  under  the  oars  of  A,  Bass' 
berg,  who  tried  to  fivoe  him  to  learn  tiie  baseoen. 
as  well  as  the  oboe,  which  he  had  been  already 
taught  i  but  his  preference  for  the  flute  asatcled 
itself,  Mid  lie  shortly  beeame  eo  proficient,  as  to 
support  his  family  by  plaj-ing  in  a  niilitarj-  bsod, 
and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  1 793-4  hie  lasiU 
a  professional  tovr  through  Germany,  and  ssl* 
tied  at  Oldenbur).,',  where  he  etit^-rt-tl  the  C-'urt 
band,  and  gave  lessons  to  the  Ihike.  In  1811 
the  bead  was  diinened,  and  Oaanar  again  tov 
veiled  with  hia  iOB.  He  died  at  Oldnhwv  llsj 
II,  1819. 

a.  Amtov  Bbbmhabo^  m  Samt  flvtisi  itmm  he 

brother,  bom  Oct.  20,  1792,  at  Miinstcr;  fo»t 
appeared  at  a  (jourt  concert  in  Oldenburg  wbea 
only  7.  He  remained  with  hat  Ihther,  tte  two 
taking  long  journeys  together.    In  i  S 1 7  he  mt 
engaged  for  the  municipal  orchestra  of  Frank- 
fort, from  whence  he  removed  in  tSao  to  Dresdaa, 
whrre  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
tSaxony  till  his  death,  Nov.  tS,  185a.   In  1S26 
he  accompanied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  jooiBsif 
to  L«^nclon,  tended  him  with  anxious  care,  %tA 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  b^far@  his 
(See  Max  Maria  Von  Weber's  Life  of  his  father, 
ii.  703.)   He  composed  leTeral  pieoaa  and  two 
Methods  for  the  tiute. 

.V  His  sen  MOBm,  bom  bi  Dresden,  July  36. 
1824,  also  R  fluti«t,  at  17  ent^-re^^l  the  ro\^ 
band,  in  winch  he  has  remained  ever  &inoe.  li« 
_  has  mmie  some  valuable  contributions  tn  the 
I  history  of  mxmo,  snob  ae  *Beitri(ge  rar 
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■chichte  der  konigUchen  aiioluiaoheii  mimical- 
iNClieii  GapeUe*  (1849):  'Zor  Geschichte  des 
Theaters  und  der  Miisik  in  Drewlen,'  a  voln. 
<l86l);  and  'Die  Fabrication  musikaliacher  In- 
atrmncnteiin  Voigtlande'(i876).  In  1853  he  was 
api  'ointcd  Cuatos  of  the  royal  collections  of  music, 
and  received  the  order  of  Albert  of  iiiaxony.  [F.O.] 

FUGATO.  A  name  given  to  an  irr^ularly 
fbgued  movement,  in  which  the  Aigue-form  is  not 
•trictly  followed  (especially  as  to  strettos  and 
pedal-pointal,  though  the  structure  is  fugal  and 
contrapuntaL  Fugato  passages  are  often  intro> 
duoed  ia  orchestral  muno  with  the  happiest 
effeeC^  m  ia  ffarat  and  laat  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  in  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7, 
both  by  Beethoven,  and  in  the  first  movement 
of  Mendtthnhn't  ItuBan  Symphony,  itmiwdiately 
after  the  double  bar,  eUs.  [F.A.G.O.J 

FUGHETTA.  A  short  condensed  fngae-a 
miniature  fus^e — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimensions  curtailed. 
No.  14  of  Beethoven's  33  Variations  (op.  120) 
b  entitied  Faghetta.  It  is  in  3  sections  of  16 
bars,  each  rejteated.  [F.A.G.O.3 

FUGTE.  or  FUG  A,  from  il'^  Im'nfugare, 
to  put  to  flight,  bocaunti  one  jiart  after  another 
Mens  as  it  were  to  chase  the  subject  or  motive 
thronghout  the  piece.  (So  Milton,  Par,  I,nst, 
xi.  563.)  It  hm  been  tcclmicjiUy  dtjlincd  as 
*m  regular  piece  of  music,  developed  from 
given  subjects  according  to  strict  contrapuntal 
rules,  involving  the  various  artifices  of  i nuta- 
tion, canon,  and  double  counterpoint,  and  con- 
structed according  to  a  certain  fixed  plan.' 
The  necessary  parta  of  a  fugue  are  (i)  Subject 
(or  Dux,  or  fuhrer),  (2)  Answer  (or  Comet,  or 
GifakrU),  (3)  Countersubject,  and  (4)  Stretio; 
to  wliSdi  may  osually  be  added  (5)  Codetta  (or 
conduit,  or  copula),  (6)  Episode.  ( 7)  Pedal,  and 
(8)  Goda.  The  Sabjeot  ia  the  ibm,  or  chief 
mdodj,  on  wMbh  iSw  wliote  fbgoe  ia  baaed. 
The  Anuwer  ia  the  correlative  of  the  subject. 
The  relation  of  the  answer  to  the  aubjeot»  in  fisct, 
determines  the  whole  character  of  tiie  fugue. 
S|>eaking  roughly,  the  answer  ia  a  tran.Hposiuon 
of  the  subject  fttmi  the  key  of  the  tonic  to  that 
of  die  dominant.  If  the  nnairer  ean  be  thus 
aimply  tramjiosed  without  nioJulatini,'  out  of  the 
key,  which  often  happens^  the  fiwue  is  called 
n  *Boal  fugue,*  and  tiie  anawera '  Real  answer.* 
But  in  most  ca-(  ^  the  aiiHwer  has  to  !>«  nuxlificd 
according  to  certain  rulea  to  avoid  modulating 
oat  of  the  key.  Theae  uodffieationa  am  oalled 
*  in  it.itions,' and  an  answ.  r  >  tn  n  te<l  ia  cjilk-d 
a  *  touftl  answer,'  and  the  fugue  is  called  a '  Tonal  * 
fogoe.*  For  initaaoe,  if  tM  aabject  were 


m 


and  the  answer  were  a  simple  transposition 

— •  <^ 


it  is  obvious  that  we  should  have  left  the  onVnal 
key  of  C  altogether,  and  modulated  towards  the 
riupertonic ;  to  avoid  this  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  modified  thus— 


so  aa  to  keep  in  the  key  of  C,  and  tihe  cihanee 

of  the  concluding  note  in  called  a  Mutation. 
Thus  the  dominant  answers  the  tonics  and  the 
tome  annrats  tbe  dominMii.  Bxainple— 
Sukiteu  Jmtecr. 

 •  ■■  -  f  f  I  r 


•J 


4: 


A  few  more  oxtunplea  of  mutations  will  ex» 
emplify  the  principle  of  tonal 

I.  Suhjuu 


1^ 


1 


3.  Suhjat, 
dtl 


Anste<er. 


gV^-T^^f  ir  r  r  I  iMT 


3.  Subjeet, 


t  laa  ll  the  BMStfit  BMiUiv.  IaU>«c*rl7d«^cr«MUlMpiiliil* 
tkMlll«M«IW«Mhl1*M«lltlMnMlMS«f  IheMWNtMldUMrcr 

vnv  •qmvmS  ki  On  old  Olima  aiSin,  Is  mkUk  Anlhwic  TO= 
■srfsfeaaiMMiMrtriigtfBMd^  I*i»ttaatvseaj  l^T" 


Rules  for  the  finding  of  corrft^t  tonal  answeit 
may  be  found  in  all  the  tr«»li«es  ou  the  oon* 
■trnollon  of  fugues.  Sometimea  It  ia  no  easy 
matter  to  find  the  proper  answer ;  ntid  there  are 
subjects  whicb  will  admit  of  more  than  one 
oonwot  answer. 

Into  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  snch 
an  article  as  the  present.  But  the  following 
general  ndaa  may  be  naeftd (i)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  tonic,  the  answer  shoubl  liave 
the  dominant;  and  vice  TeriA.  (a)  Wherever 
the  attbject  has  the  jrd  of  the  toni<^  the  answer 
bho aid  have  the  3rd  of  the  dominant;  and  vice 
vers&.  (3)  Wherever  the  subj»:t  has  the  6th  of 
the  toide,  the  answer  should  have  the  6th  of  the 
i!'  TTiinnut ;  and  vice  vers;i.  (4)  Wht  revcr  the 
subject  has  the  4th  of  the  tonic,  the  answer  should 
have  the  4th  fif  the  dtmiinant :  and  vice  vnriA.  (5 ) 
In  the  minor  mode,  if  the  sub  ject  has  the  interval 
of  a  diminished  7th,  that  interval  is  unaltered  in 
the  answer.  (6)  If  the  anbjeet,  in  either  mode, 
goes  from  the  dominant  up  to  the  subdominant  in 
the  upper  octave,  the  answer  conatitutes  the  in> 
terralof  an  ootave;  thus — 

Sid'jixt.  Armci-r. 
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(7")  Every  mutation  should  be  made  in  AppitMich- 
ing  or  quittiug  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

The  oountenubject  is  primiuily  to  be  nguded 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  subject  or  answer. 
I>ut  it  U  more  than  thio,  fur  it  ought  t<»  l>e  madu 
M>  melodkHU  m  to  be  »n  available  foil  to  the 
bubject  when  used  in  altt-mation  with  it,  or  with 
the  »Q«wer.  It  ahould  also  be,  m  most  cases,  ao 
ooutnietcd  m  to  work  fa  doable  ooanterpoint 
with  the  subject.  It  usually  make«  its  first  appear- 
anoe  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  entry  ot  the 
uuwer,  after  the  subject  hM  been  duly  annoonoed 
by  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  ooDunenoemcnt  of  a  fugue,  containing  subject, 
answer,  and  counter-subject.  Such  a  commenoe- 
ment  le  celled  'the  IBxpodtatm,* 


A  n/triT. 


Subjeet 


ft 


L'vUHtcr$ubJecL 


(ft  '^"r 


etc. 


3= 


i 


When  the  countersubject  is  intnxluced  simul- 
taneously with  the  subject  at  the  b^inning  of  a 
f  ugoe^  it  ahottld  be  looked  on  nrfiier  ee  m  neomd 
tmjtd,  and  treated  strictly  as  such  throughout 
the  fugue.  In  such  *  case  the  piece  would  be 
properly  deeoribed  as  a  Double  fu^e,  or  Fugue 
with  two  subjects.  Similarly  there  are  fugles 
with  three  or  more  subjects ;  the  only  limitation 
bdng  tliat  tbete  ehonld  elwey*  be  mnx  subjects 
than  {>arts ;  though  there  are  exonptioDB  to  this 
rule,  as  e.  g.  '  Let  old  Timotheua  in  Handel's 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  where  there  are  four  sub- 
jects aod  only  four  voice-parts. 

It  is  very  often  desirable  to  interpose  a  few 
notes  to  connect  the  subject  and  answer,  and  to 
fiunlitate  the  neoeasaty  modulations  froin  tonic 
to  dominant,  and  back  again.  Such  connecting 
notes  are  numed  the  Codetta,  conduit,  or  copula, 
and  are  very  lueful  in  raadeting  the  fugue  lees 
dry  .iii'l  f-mmped. 

The  following  is  the  exposition  of  a  two-part 
fugue,  indttding  a  codetta 


isul'j<-ct. 


,1  f^ijij  \r\rn^ 


i 


After  the  expodtkm  ie  onmpletrid  by  the  eacece- 

81  ve  and  regular  entry  of  every  part,  it  ie  well  to 
make  use  of  firaaments  of  the  materials  alreadjf 
annoimoed,  wowing  them  up  oontmpontaDt 
into  passarres  of  imitation,  and  modulating  iaw 
near^  related  keys  for  a  few  bars,  hebtt 
retnnnng  again  to  the  mb^  end  aiwwcr. 
Theae  may  then  be  introduced  in  various  kindred 
keys,  aoowding  to  the  taste  of  the  compoeer,  to 
as  to  secure  variety  and  contrast,  without  wan- 
dering too  fiur  ftom  the  original  key  of  the  pteee. 
As  the  fug^e  goes  on,  it  is  imf>ortant  to  ke«!p  the 
interest  of  it  from  flagging  by  the  introJuctice 
of  new  imitations,  formed  of  ftagmenta  of  tkt 
oriiTinal  material.-*.  These  pa^sa^rea  are  termed 
Episodes.  With  the  same  object  in  view  it  ii 
euetomaiy  to  bring  the  entgeet  and  aaeww  neanr 
to  one  another  aa  the  fugue  draws  towards  its 
conclusion.  The  way  to  effect  this  is  to  makt 
the  entries  overlap :  and  this  ie  called  Um  Stratte 
(from  ttringere,  *  to.  bind').  Thus  the  ah 
subject  would  fiinuflh  a  etretto  as  fuUowe 


■■^ — « — 

1    P  ] 

 »  i  

1 

tie. 


Some  subjede  will  fimdsh 

In  such  c&i'es  the  cl<:i9eet  ihould  be 
the  laet.  ^Stkktto.J 

But  tiiere  are  many  other  derieee  hr 
variety  can  he  secured  in  the  construction  of  s 
fugue.  For  the  subject  can  sometimes  be  imrerUtU 
auffnunted,  or  diminUkeeL  Or  reoooee  anvht 
had  to  eotinUrpoint  ai  the  \cth  or  nth.  The 
inversion  gf  tM  ahove  aubject  would  bo  M  HA* 
lowe— 
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lad  diii  mfgiit  l>e  treated  with  Its  appropriate 
•Btwer  and  c<innUT8ui>ject,  if  desired.     Some  ' 
■objaete  will  furuiHh  a  stretto  ia  strict  canon,  I 
and  this  should  be  always  reserved  for  tho  con-  j 
eluding  portion  of  the  fugue,  by  way  of  climax.  \ 
If  the  fugue  ends  with  an  episode,  such  con- 
dading  episode  ia  called  the  Coda  (or  tail-piece). 
It  is  also  ciistoman.',  in  fti^Mies  of  more  than  two 
parts,  to  introduce  a  I'edal,  or  foinl  d'orgue, 
lowaidi      end,  whfeh  !■  ft  long  note  lield  oat» 
almost  always  in  the  ham  part,  on  which  many 
ami<»tioiis  and  strettoe  can  be  built  which  would 
efUA  be  oCherwiae  impraotkaUe.  Tbe  only  notes 
which  can  be  thus  held  ont  as  iiedaU  are  tho 
dominant  and  the  tonio.    Tlie  tonic  pedal  can 
only  be  nssd  as  *  dose  to  the  whole  piece.  The 
dominant  pedal  should  oocur  just  before  the 
close.   It  u  not  necessary  to  use  a  tonic  pe<lal  in 
every  fugue,  but  a  duuiiuant  pedal  is  almost 
indspensable. 

Fu^ut'S  fur  instruments  may  be  written  with 
more  freeUum  than  tlio»e  for  voices,  but  in  all 
kinds  the  above  rules  and  principles  should  be 
niaintaineil.  The  fugue-form  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
important  of  all  musical  forms,  and  all  the  great 
dsssifal  oomposen  have  kft  as  samples  of  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  iniisic.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
early  days  of  oontrapuntal  writing  the  iden  of  a 
frij^'ue  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  that  term,  in  Morley's  '  I'laine 
nnd  easie  Xntrodaetton  to  praotieall  Hndeke,* 
j>iiMi-«hed  in  If97.  at  p.  76.  we  find  thu  following 
deAuition: — 'We  call  that  a  fugue,  when  one 
part  beginneth.  and  the  other  singeth  the  same, 
war  some  number  of  nnU  d  ^whku  the  fint  did 
sing),  as  thus  for  example : 


I 


This  we  should  now-a-davs  call  a  specimen  of 
simple  imitation  at  the  octave,  in  two  {>arts ;  yet 
it  is  from  such  a  small  germ  as  this  that  the 
BLiblim-'  structure  of  a  modem  fu<^ue  has  be«n 
graduaUv  developed.  Orazio  ii«nevuli  (d.  1673) 
waui  piOMlily  the  first  of  the  Italian  oomposers 
who  u-n^te  fugues  containing  anything  like  formal 
development.  Later,  in  the  17th  century,  how* 
eT«r,  every  Italian  oompoaer  of  ohoroh  nnsie 
pnxluced  more  or  less  elaborated  fugues,  those 
of  Ijoo,  Clan,  Ale^san  lro  Scarlatti,  Colouna, 
I>iira&to,  end  Pergoleai  being  among  the  best. 

But  it  was  in  (iermany  that  fugue-writing, 
t>oth  vocal  and  instrumental,  reached  the  highest 
development  nd  ntteined  the  greatest  perfection. 
It  would  SU  a  volmnie  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
fu^uista  of  that  wonderfully  musical  nation  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Two  or  three 
hmpmr,  stMid  oat  ia  bright  lelia^  and 


cannot  be  passed  over.  Sebastiaa  Bach  occupies 
the  Tery  pinnade  among  f^igue-compoeer«i,  and 

Handel  should  be  ranked  next  liini.  The  student 
should  diligently  studv  the  ft^gal  works  of  these 
great  mastws,  nod  malce  tibett  his  model  Badi 
has  even  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  subject, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  [See  Art 
OF  FuooK.]  The  treatises  of  Mattheson,  Mar- 
purg,  Fux,  AlbnolltriMifKv  Mtd  Andrtf,  are  also 
valuable.  Among  more  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Cherubiui,  Fdtis,  aud  lieicha.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  the  works  of  living 
authors  who  have  contributed  much  valuable 
matter  to  the  literature  of  tliis  subject.  Mosart 
should  be  quoted  at  the  first  who  combined  the 
forms  of  the  sonata  and  the  fugue,  as  in  the 
overture  to  'Die  Zauberflote,*  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  *  Jupiter  Symphony.' 

It  is  perhaps  diflicult  for  a  composer  at  the 
present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of  original 
f  ugue-subjeots.  Bat  the  possible  ways  of  treating 
them  are  so  inexhaustible  that  a  fugue  can 
always  be  made  to  wpear  quite  new  even  though 
the  theme  «n  wUoi  it  is  based  be  trite  and 
hackneyed.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  form  of  composition — namely, 
that  it  does  not  so  absolutely  require  the  origina* 
tion  of  really  new  melodies  as  every  other  form 
necessarily  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  rtH(uire  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  to  produce  fug^ee 
which  shall  not  be  more  imitations  of  what  has 
been  done  by  previous  composers ;  and  it  also 
nsedi  gealiia  or  a  high  order  to  apply  thoae 
resources  so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  dryness 
and  lack  of  interest  so  often  cast  upon  the  fugal 
style  of  oampodtioiL  [F.  A.6. 5.] 

FULL  OBGAN.  Tins  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signifies  that  the  chief  niaiuial, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  ila  etops 
brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  term 
is  eiiiploytd  in  an  al>breviatfMl  fotm,  and  with 
an  athz  indicating  that  a  portion  onlv  of  the  stems 
istobepbyedupon~aa*FaUtoFmeenth.'  In 
the  la«t  century  the  expressions  'Full  Organ,' 
'Great  Oican,' and  '  Xjoud  Oi^gan,'  were  severally 
uaedtoinmoatetheehiefmaaoalotgan.  [EwJ.H.j 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  is  «ha  not  note 
of  a  chonl,  or  the  root  notes  of  a  succession  of 
chords,  which  might  happen  to  be  the  actual 
bass  of  a  short  succession  of  chords  all  in  their 
first  positions,  but  ia  more  likely  to  be  partly 
imsginaiy,  as  in  the  following  short  succession 
of  eoomiete  dMcdsi  whidi  hm  its  Ihndamental 
bam  bcilow  on  a  separate  stave 


r-r 


m 


FuntUimrnliil  Bait. 
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Kameau  was  the  first  to  develop  the  theory  of 
a  ftmdaimntal  bai^  Md  hdd  that  ii  m]|^t  *aa 
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a  ffcneml  rule  proceed  only  in  perfect  Fourths  or 
Filths  uj>warv.la  or  duwawardH.'    Helmholtz  de- 
fines it  as  'the  compound  tone  which  repre- 
fieiit^  the  ehonl,  ns  distinguished  from  its  hut^s, 
that  is,  thd  touti  whicii  Lwiuugti  to  the  lowe»t 
IMrt.'  [O.H.H.P.] 
FUX,  JoHAVK  Joseph,  hom  1660  of  a  pea- 
sant family  in  the  hamlet  of  Uirtenfeld,  near 
Grate  fa  Styiia.  NoUiing  is  known  of  hb  «Miy 
liff  '  r  Ktudiea,  as  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Mattheson  for  his  'GronU- 
lage  einer  Ehranpfcrte*  (Hamburg  1740;  see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1718).    From  1696,  how- 
ever, all  is  clear.    In  that  year  he  was  ap[jointed 
organist  to  the  eodesiastieal  Ibandation  '  Za  den 
,Srhutt<.-n'  in  Vicsnna ;  and  marrieil  a  Viennese, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.   In  1698  he  be- 
oaine  oourt  coinp<^>««er,  and  in  1705  Capdlineister 
to  the  cathe<iral  of  St.  Stephen.     He  waa  also 
ap|>oiat&d  vice-Capellineister  to  the  court,  and 
in  1713  Capellmeister  to  the  r)<jwagor  Empress 
Wilhelmine  Anialie.    Tlrs  |K4t  he  rc^igtied  in 
1718,  as  he  had  done  that  ac  thti  cathedral  in 
1715  upon  his  promotion  to  be  head  Oapell- 
meister  to  the  court.    He  received  many  proo& 
of  court  favour.    To  the  King  of  the  Komao^ — 
Arch-duke,  afberwarda  Emperor,  Jofepli  1 — he 
dedicated   Ilia   fir^t   opus   'Conoentus  musioo* 
iaatrumcntalia,'  in  7  parts  (Felsecker,  Nuremberg 
1 701),  and  the  'Misaa  Canonica'  (1718);  and  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI  his  most  important  work 
'Gradus  ad  Pamassum'  (1735).   In  1723,  when 
laid  up  with  gout,  the  Emperor  Charles  had  him 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Prague,  that  be  might  be 
present  at  the  perftnnaace  of  his  opem  'Costanza 
e  Fortezza,'  written  for  the  coronation.  Fux 
died  at  Viennn  Feb.  13.  1741,  nnd  was  buried 
at  St.  StephenV   Among  hu  bert  pupils  yrm 
Zelenka.  iMufTat,  Tuiiia,  and  Wageiiseil.  An 
qil-painting  of  him  in  the  ooetume  of  the  period 
li  In  die  miuenn  of  the  *GfeM3Iiduift  dor  Httnk- 
freunde*  at  Vienna.    Fux  considered  his  art  in 
n  aerioiM  lights  and  was  held  in  general  respecL 
He  wM  eonrtaoos  to  all,  and  enuiwBtl^  kind  and 
just  in  his  deaHui,i  with  the  inuHiciani*  under 
him.   As  a  composer  he  was  most  industrious ; 
405  worin  by  him  are  ttill  in  eiistanoe — 50 
maseeM ;  3  requienia  ;   57  '^■ei<pen<  and  |)salm8  ; 
aa  litanies  and  completona;  la  graduals;  14 
offertorioma;  aa  motet*;  io6hymBe{  alMeiine; 
t  D>>mine ;  I  Libera  (a^o  church-works  in  all  ) ; 
10  oratorios;  18  operas  (of  which  6  were  grand 
operas—'  dnunme  per  mesioa' — and  the  other 
13  'com^nimenti  per  camera'  and  'feste  tealrali 

rr  musica') ;  ao  partitas  and  overtures ;  and 
pieces  ftr  dnvier.  Hie  greater  part  of  theae 
com  positions,  either  copied  or  in  autograjih,  are 
in  the  Imperial  Xibraiy  at  Vienna;  and  the 
'Oeaelhehaftder  Mmdkfreimda'  alao  poMawM  a 
Oonaidcrablo  number. 

Uf  his  works  only  few  are  printed  :  his  '  Cod< 
oentos,*  already  mentioned,  'Juiw,*  festa  teatrale 
(Jeane  Kogt-r,  Amsterdam,  1719),  and  the  'Missa 
canonica'  i^see  below),  I'rv  ske's 'Musica  divina,' 
vol.  ii  and  iii.,  (^i.taiu  seven  church  works,  56 
lam  &K  a  vioUna  and  ba«  (pabliahad  about 


FUX. 

1 700")  are  lost,  Tfis  dramatic  works  are  nrrw  1 
valueless,  though  in  their  day  they  contribut«iJ  I 
much  to  the  lustre  of  the  court ;  while  his  ora- 
torios, written  for  Ix-nt,  were  still  more  quicklr 
furguttea.  Amuog  ki»  M.SS.  are  3b  sacred  '  bockale 
a  tr^'whidi  were  often  played  in  Divine  Service 
and  are  masterpieces  of  freshness,  invention,  snd 
variety.  It  is  evident  tliat  Fux  enj'>y<.il  3-part 
writing,  for  in  his  'Gradu»'  he  Kays  '  the  master'i 
hand  may  always  be  detected  even  in  3-psft 
writing,'  and  '  I  have  often  written  in  3  parts, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,'  a  statement  which  even 
^lattheson  endorse*  ('  Critioa  hlucica,'  L  p.  131),  ] 
though  as  a  rule  no  friend  to  Fax.  In  his  church 
music  he  was  always  reverent,  and  though  poly-  | 
phonic  writing  was  second  nature  to  hinip  hs 
usually  abstained  from  unnecessary  snbtletiei  ia 
sacred  music.  One  exception  to  this  must  liow-  j 
ever  be  made.  His  '  Mtisa  canonica,'  wxitiea 
throughout  'h  capella.'  ft  maalevpieee  ooirtrinhig 
eviry  species  of  canon,  is  luiitjue  in  its  way. 
Here  Fux  displays  his  marvellous  knowledgs  of 
oomterpoint,  combined  with  the  richest  idmq> 
lation  ;  and,  as  Marjnirg  says  (' Abhandlun;^'  von 
der  Fuge/  p.  i^),  speakii^  specially  «f  the 
doaUe  oanon  ia  tfia  'Chnrte  eleiaaii,*  'his 
harmony  is  gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  tfrne 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
occasion.*  The  matal*  dedicated  to  the  Bnpsrar 
as  a  ]irivif  'that  classic  nin.-i',  far  from  \M:'nq 
extinct,  has  here  gained  one  more  step  in  advance ' 
(see  dedioation  in  ItaUan).  The  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna  contains  a  cojiy  of  it  by  Miohatl 
Haydn  U757)t  *nd  the  Roval  Library  at  Dreed^a 
Mic^er  by  Zel*nk%  Fuxs  pupil.    It  has  be«ii 

Sted  at  Leipaie  by  Peters  and  Kuhnel.  The 
uent  performwoce*  of  this  mass  at  tha  caihe- 
and  the  court  speak  wdl  for  the  effideocy 
of  the  singerM.  The  most  convincing  pro  f  of 
Fux's  ability  as  a  teacher  ie  his  'Gradu4  ad  I'sr- 
nassun,*  wnttea  in  Latin  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
Ix-'tween  master  and  juipil,  nn  !  Cf  n-;T^tiiig  of  iwn 
parts,  the  timt  on  the  theory,  and  thu  i^-diad 
on  the  praotioe,  of  oomposition.  It  has  passed 
througli  innumerable  euitions,  and  bc>en  trsns- 
lated  into  tour  languages.  Tlie  dates  of  pu^i- 
cation  are  as  fallows : — the  original,  in  Ltiin, 
Vienna  1 725  ;  German  edition,  by  Lorenx  Miti- 
ler,  Leipiiic,  174J  ;  Italian,  by  AleM.-audro  Man- 
fredi,  Carpi,  1761}  French,  by  Sieor  Pietee 
Denis,  Paris,  1773  •  and  Eni,'li!^h,  anonymous, 
London,  1791.  Its  usefulness  has  l>een  attested 
by  such  men  as  Fici^iimi,  Durante,  F.  Msrtini, 
the  Abbe  Vogler,  Paolucci,  Gerbert,  Chembiai, 
aud  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrich  Bellermaal 
(<Der  Contrapunct,' etc.,  Borlin  J862).  Mozart 
used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercises,  and  Haydn 
repeatedly  studied  it,  and  founded  his  teschio^ 
upon  it.  An  exhaustive  biography  of  the  masto', 
with  a  thematic  oatal<wue  of  his  oompoeitions,  hss 
been  drawn  up  with  nb  usual  accuracy  by  I>r. 
von  Kochel  from  autlientic  information,  with 
the  title  'J.  J.  Fox,  Holbompositor  uud  Hof- 
kapellmeister  der  Kaimr  Leopold  I,  Joseph  I. 
til  K  ad  VL  von  1608  Ilia  1740  (Hfilder.  Vienna 

L^F.P.J 
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FZ.  The  »bbrevi»tloa  of  tho  Italian  word  portioxutte ;  and  thus  a  in  a  piano  passage 
fonanda,  meaning  that  tiie  sole  or  diord  against  vnH  bo  &r  Urn  loud  thux  in  a  /urte  passage, 
which  it  is  play^  should  be  forced  beyond  the  ttfz  or  tf  (f^MWIIirfo)  ift  B1MN»  oommoiuy  wd 
Mnnal  aound  of  the  panagew  It  u  alwaji  pro>  j  than^  [O.] 


FAUTvE,  .7EAX-E\m'»Ti',  nr>n  of  n  Rin^rr  in 
the  church  at  Moulins,  where  he  was  l)om  Jan. 
15,  1830.  When  h«  WM  ■(  the  family  removed 
to  Paria.  and  when  he  was  7  his  father  died.  In 
1843  he  entered  the  solfeggio  chun  in  the  Con- 
•erratoira^  woA  aeon  after  th«  megrim  of  ih« 
Ma<le]eine,  where  he  was  under  Trpvaux,  an 
excellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owes  his  sound 
knowladge  «f  mmie.  Aftar  the  hreakfaig  of  hia 
voice  he  took  up  the  piano  and  double  bass,  and 
was  for  lomo  time  a  member  of  the  band  at  the 
Odeon  theatre.  When  hit  voice  had  racorered 
he  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Th«>atre  Italien,  and 
in  Nov.  1850  again  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  53  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  singing 
and  for  op^ra  comique.  He  made  his  ddtut  Oct. 
20,  52,  at  the  Opera  Comique.  in  Mass»'*8  'Onla- 
ih^c,"  after  which  he  advanced  8tea<lily  througii 
various  r6le»  until  hi«  creation  of  the  parts  of 
C^^veca;lI^  in  Gevaert's  '  Qut-ntin  Durward ' 
(March  58)  and  Hoel  in  Meyerbeer's  'Pardon 
de  Ploenner  (April  59)  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank.    In  the  winter  of  he  mr»ilo  hia  first 

appearance  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  sinoe  which 


limn  he  hn^f  bren  rejjtil.arly  retained  there.  In 
London  iie  tintt  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
April  10,  i86o,MHoelin*Di]iflt»lit*aiidhairi]ioe 
that  time  been  a  regular  visitor  at  one  or  ntlmr 
of  the  Italian  Opera  houses.  At  Bruasels  also 
lie  if  often  hmn,  and  in  1874,  during  tte  war, 
he  undertook  the  fifgfc  dan  of  sin 'in;'  in  the 
Brussels  Conservatoim  In  1861  he  appeared  in 
Berihi  at  Meyerhest'a  request.  Irat  tut  tramolo 

in  his  viHcu  did  not  j  liast.'  fJie  Q«miMai»  and 
he  has  not  revisited  that  country. 

Faure  ia  •  good  nrarfdan  mad  a  fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a  collector  of  pictures  and  a  man  of 
great  culture.  His  voice  is  a  baritone  of  great 
extent  and  of  very  fine  quality.  His  characters 
comprise  Mephistopheles,  Hainlct,  Nelusoo  (Afri* 
caine\  Posa  (Don  C!arloa\  Don  Giovanni,  and 
many  more.  In  1857  he  wa.s  for  a  short  time 
I*ro feasor  of  Singing  at  tli>  I  firis  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1859  he  married  Mile.  Lefebvre  (bom 
Dec  ai,  1838),  the  chief  actress  of  Dugazon  r6U$ 
attiMOp&uComiqiMb  He  hM  pnliUahad  4  books 
ofioqgi(Heqg8l>.  [O.] 


G. 


GThe  fifth  note  of  the  nrvtural  s^^ale  — the 
dominant  of  C,  the  relative  uuijor  of  £ 
*  minor.  It  is  $ol  in  French  and  in  solfa- 
in;^.  It  h.ia  Fj  ft>r  it^  signature.  G  minor  has 
£17  and  £b  for  the  signature,  and  is  the  relative 
niwir  of  B  flat  major.  O  gives  its  name  to  the 
trtiVtlo  clef,  the  si  jn  f  r  whi.  I:  is  nothing  but  a 
corruption  of  the  letter.  The  Greek  G  gives  its 
nasne  to  the  gamut  or  aeale. 

A  H  ti>  its  use  in  compr  iti m — two  of  TTaydn'a 
12  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  and  theru  are 
Mvefal  others  of  note  in  the  tame  key  ('Oxford/ 
•  Letter  V,*  etc.),  but  there  is  no  rem.-irkablc  one 
by  Mozart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Mendehvohn.  Of  Bee- 
thoven's 16  Quartets  one  (No.  a),  and  of  his  ii 
Overtures  one  (Ruins  of  Athens),  the  Sonata  op. 
31,  No.  I,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and  the  P.  F.  Con- 
certo No.  4,  do  something  to  restore  the  balance, 
iMit  it  is  singtdar  how  much  he  avoids  the  key. 

G  minor  has  Mozart's  Symphony  and  Men- 
debioim^a  Concerto  to  ennoble  it.  [Q.] 
GABLER,  JoFiANN,  of  Ulm,  built  the  cele- 
brated organ  in  the  abbey  of  Weingarten  in  1 750. 
Xt  has  4  manuals,  and  76  speaking  stops,  anil  is 
credited  with  6666  pipes.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  monks  were  so  ploaised  with  it  that  they  gave 
Gabler  a  florin  per  pipe  over  and  above  the  contract 
ptioat*  HediedAboit»the7wi784.  [T.d«P.] 


GABRIEL,  MAnT  Amk  Viboinia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  bom  «t  Banatead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 1 825, 
learned  the  piaao  fiNHtt  Pixis,  Ddhler,  and  Thai- 
berg,  and  harmony  and  constrtirtion  from  Mo- 
lique.  Her  principal  work  was  a  Cantata  named 
'Evangeline,*  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem; 
she  wrote  many  operettas,  one  of  which,  'W  idows 
bewitched,"  was  perfornu'd  l»v  Mr.  (ierman  Keed's 
company  in  67.  and  had  a  long  run.  Her  Can* 
tatjks  'Dreandand'  and  'Evangeline'  were  per- 
formed at  Covent  Gartien  in  1 870  and  73.  Many 
of  her  songs  were  Tery  populv.  Miss  Gabriel 
marrie<l  Mr.  George  E.  IVIarch  (author  of  most  of 
her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874,  and  died  £rom  the 
effects  of  SB  aooideni  on  A  ug.  7, 1 877.  [G.] 

GABRIBLXy  ft  &m%  of  great  Itslisa  moid* 

ciana. 

1.  Andbka,  celebrated  contrapuntist,  bom 
aboot  1 5 to,  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  called 
Canareggio.  lie  waa  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
maestro  di  capeila  of  St.  Mark's  (1527-62).  In 
1536  he  entered  Doge's  Amr;  in  66  sue* 
ceeded  Claudio  Mernlo  as  second  orgnnist  of 
St.  Mark's ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586* 
was  flnt  organist  His  fkine  sprssd  not  onlj 
throughout  Italy,  but  al»o  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  three  best-known  pupils  were 
hia  nephew  Giovsiu^  Leo  Haseler,  MM  Peter 
SmUaeiu  In  1574  th»  BepobUc  conunisiiowid 
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him  to  write  the  mudo  to  be  performed  at  the  ' 
noeption  ni  Hemy  III.  King  of  France ;  for 
wlikh  coetdan  he  eompoeed  aevenl  piecei,  one 

being  for  12  voicea  in  a  choirs,  ♦Ecco  Yinegia 
beUa»'  printed  in  Uie  'Genima  Muiiicali«*  (Venice, 
Gardano,  1588).  Though  much  addicted  to 
coimterji'  int,  his  style  is  elevated  and  di^ified. 
His  finest  work  is  'Psalmi  Davidici  poeuiten- 
tiatea,  tain  omiiia  generia  iaatrumentoniiii,  torn 
a  ^  rr<::\a  modulationum  accomodati,  sex  Tocuni' 
(Venice  158^).  Among  his  numerous  compoai- 
tions  may  be  mentioned — 'Sacrae  cantiones 
quinque  v  x-Tiia,  liber  primna'  (1565);  'Mis- 
sarum  sex  vocum,  liber  primus'  (1570);  *Ma- 
drigali  a  5  voci,  liber  primus,*  contalmag  24 
madrigals  and  6  canzoni  (1572)  ;  '  Li>ir.>  i«e<-ondo  ' 
di  Madrigali  a  5  e  6  vooi,  con  un  diaiogo  da  8 ' 
'Oamoal  aUa  franceee  per  I'organo' 
(1571)  ;  and  'Cant!  c  rirerti  a  6,  7,  8,  10,  e  16 
Tod'  (1587).  In  tiio  liu,L  are  Bome  pieces  bv 
blaiwphew.  His  organ  mime  was  printed  with 
hie  neplif  v's  in  3  vols,  of  Kicercari.  Andrea 
seems  to  have  strongly  folt  the  necessity  of 
•sacmting  vocal  muaic  by  instrumenttt  He  also 
composed  the  first  '  real  fugues,*  a  spedes  of  com- 
position for  which  hia  nephew  showed  great 
facility.  Prottke's  'Musica  divina'  contains  a 
mis^a  brevia  and  no  fewer  than  10  motirta  of 
his,  all  fur  4  vuiccs. 

a.  GiovANMi,  bom  in  Venice  1557,  pupil  of 
bis  uncle  Andrea,  by  1575  already  well  known 
as  a  composer,  succeeded  Claudio  Memlo  as  first 
organiet  ut'  St.  Mark's,  Jan.  1,  1 585.  He  died 
probably  in  i6ia«  a«  Gianpaolo  &avu  succeeded 
Dim  on  Atigufft  1 3  of  tiiat  year,  bnt  his  monu- 
tntnt  in  San  Stcfano  gives  Aug.  13,  1613,  as 
the  date  of  hia  death.  Although  he  leeoos  never 
to  have  kft  Veidoe  be  was  wm  known  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  Tht  \s  rks  of  Lis  pupils, 
Heinrich  Schflt^  Alois  Grani,  and  Michael 
toriea,  testify  to  the  deep  respect  they  all  enter- 
tained f  >r  him.  His  contrapuntal  facility  was 
extraordinary;  Jus  'Sacrae  symphoniae'  (1597) 
eontaiiis  a  piece  fat  3  ohoirB,  eadi  of  difllnent  eaai> 

Ksitiun.  (This  or  a  siniilar  noblo  work  is  printed 
,  Mr.  Hull  ih  in  his  •  Vocal  scores.')  The  first 
part  of  the  SjTi^phoidae  is  dedicated  to  Oonnt 
C  i  O  L'e  Fugger,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  invitwi  (xabrieli  to  his  wedding.  The 
^eeertty  for  the  etdwettn  ie  atill  more  nuulced 
in  (Jiovrxnni  than  in  his  undo  Andrea;  his 
juodulAtioos  aro  otteu  so  bold  and  difficult  that 
we  ean  aoarcely  bdieve  they  were  vwm  intended 
for  voices.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  calleil  the 
father  of  the  chromatic  style.  For  particulars 
of  his  times  and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld's 
'  Johann  Gabrit-H  tin  '.  t;.  ine  Zeit,'  2  vols,  of  text 
and  1  vol.  of  exaiupiea,  cuutAiuing  33  pieces  for 
Veiesa  (from  4  to  16),  one  for  organ,  and  one 
for  quartet.  Others  will  be  found  in  Boden- 
schatz;  Koohlitz;  in  Musica  sacra  (Schleaioger 
l834)»  ete,  Roehlitc's  Collection  (Sehott)  con- 
tains  an  In  excelsis  of  his  for  So[>ninn  and  Tenor 
solo,  and  chorus  {h  4),  with  violins,  3  homa, 
nnd  2  trombones ;  also  a  BenecUetoi  for  3  choirs, 
g.  BoMUiigo,  dmnuktie  ooMftjeeet  and  violon* 


'  cellist,  known  as  '  il  Menghino  del  viciloncello,* 
bom  at  Bologna  1640;  first  in  the  band  of  San 
Petronio,  then  in  the  seniee  of  Oatdinal  PamfUi. 
In  1676  he  Iv^came  a  member,  ani  in  16S3 
President,  of  the  Societ:^  Ir'uarmonica  in  Bo- 
logna. Hie  appean  to  have  died  before  1691. 
Of  his  operas,  produced  in  Bologna,  Padua,  st!  '. 
Venice,  'C^eobulo'  was  the  most  aucoes^ful.  iiu 
instrumental  compositions  '  Ballctti,  gigbe,  tOf' 
renti,  sarabande,  a  due  \'iolini  e  \  ioloncello  eon 
battso  continue,'  op.  1  (Bologna  ij^i)*  are  in- 
teresting. [F.G.] 
r; AF.RTELLE,  rUWA^A^TE,  that  U,  Oa- 
brielle  d'£str^es»  mistress  of  Henri  1 V.  The  reign 
of  LooitXVm.feviTed  snartksiBtlieranaMCV 
,  which,  like  the  b  >nr^  •  \'ive  Henri  IV.*  [we 
Hkn&i],  recalled  plea«ant  memories  of  the  B^r- 
nids.  '  ChaimanteOabrieUe*  was  not  only  tm^ 
fiir  and  wide  at  that  loyal  cpich,  but  the  auth  >r- 
ship  of  both  words  and  music  waa  attributed  to 
the  gallant  king,  and  the  mistake  b  atiU  often 
repeated.  True  Henri  sugseeted  the  song  to  one 
of  the  poets  of  his  courtTbut  we  have  his  own 
authmty  fcr  the  £sct  that  he  did  not  himself 
write  the  stanzas.  The  letter  in  which  the  king 
sent  the  song  to  Gabrielle  is  in  the  *  Kecueil  des 
Lettres  missives*  of  Berger  de  Xivrsy  (ir.  998* 
g),  .md  contains  these  won^'?  — '  Ces  vers  votjs 
repruseuteront  mieolx  ma  conditum  et  plus  a^^- 
ablemsat  qne  ne  feroit  la  prose.  Je  les  ay 
dirAfT,  non  arrangez.'  Tlic  only  date  on  the 
letter  is  May  21,  but  it  was  wntton  in  1597 
from  Paris,  where  Henri  was  ooUectiug  money 
f  r  his  cx]>rilition  to  Amiens,  and  making  pre* 
paratiuud  Lu  leave  Gabrielle  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Spaniattls.  It  waa  probably  Bertaut, 
Budiop  of  Si'c7.  who,  at  the  king's  'dictation,' 
composed  tiie  tour  couplets  of  the  romance^  of 

which  we  ^tn  the  fiart^  with  1h»  aumc  in  ita 

revived  fonn :—  _ 
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The  refr.iin  i-*  not  original ;  it  U  tn  bo  fnnnd 
wonl  for  word  iu  the  'Thesaurus  harrnoDicus '  of 
Besavd  (l6o3\  and  in  the  'Cabinet  ou  Tn^snr 
des  nouvelks  chnn^ins'  (160.; "I  ;  and  as  at  that 
time  it  took,  mure  than  five  or  six  years  for  an 
air  to  travel  from  the  court  to  the  peopls^  we 
may  nMy  ogndude  that  it  waa  no  moritbj* 
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F^tU  attributes  the  air  to  Eiutache  Du  Caurroy, 
mitre  de  chftpclle  to  CSburles  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henn  hut  the  mumo  of  that  *  Prince  of 

mugiciaoB/  u  Mursennua  calla  bim,  ia  bo  imbued 
with  sdenoe^  aoi  to  wy  pedantry,  that  it  it  im> 
possiMe  to  Buppoee  the  author  of  the  contra- 
punt&l  exer&ma  in  hit  '  M^Ianget '  to  have  had 
a&jthing  in  common  with  the  oomposer  of  so 
aimple  and  natural  a  melody.  Ita  ori^dn  h  un- 
doabtedly  secular;  and  thuro  is  tho  more  reamtn 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  borrowed  fn^m  an  air 
already  popular  that  the  wordaTr  it  ll.  1  [ n  tie, 
Malheureux  jour'  occur  in  the  'Chan84>nH  »nr  ios 
ain  mondaint.'  In  tha  book  of  omtiques  en- 
titled '  La  picuse  Alonctte  nvw  son  tirelire ' 
(1619)  we  tind  a  proof  that  the  church  bor- 
rowed tha  air  and  jptarailing  Idm  af  this  eong 
from  tho  world,  mt&ar  tluuL  thd  tOTtne^  liar  the 
relijjiouti  refrain, 

Soaet  vteiKs  BCario^ 

Seocrares-rooi  1 
Otes-moi  ou  U  rif^ 
On  bien  I'^mol, 

ii  obviously  founded  on  the  love-song  of  1597. 

Sa6k  it  all  the  positive  inforuiutiou  we  have 
bffn  aMe  to  obtain  about  'Channantc  Gabrielle'; 
but  the  myBtery  which  Barrounds  ite  origin  rather 
increasea  tbaa  dfaifnlthai  tha  attention  of  tliis 
celebrated  aong.  [G.  C] 

GABRIELLX,  Cattebika,  bom  at  Rome 
Nov.  13,  1730,  daughter  of  Prince  (iabrielli'u 
cix}k,  one  of  the  moet  beautiful,  aocompliehed, 
and  cafoioiout  lingers  that  ever  lived.  At  the 
age  of  14,  the  Prince,  walking  in  his  garden, 
heard  her  singing  a  difficult  eong  of  Galuppi, 
tent  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perform- 
ance, promised  her  his  protection  and  a  musical 
ediication.    She  wa«  )>laoed  first  under  Garcia, 

10  SpagnoUUo,  and  afterwards  under  Porpora. 
A  great  tnecen  attended  her  ddbut  (1 747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppi's  'Sofonisba.' 
Guadagui  gave  her  some  valnahM  instruction  in 
tha  st^  in  whioli  ha  himadf  axodIed,>-the  pore 
anJ  correct  cantabile.  This  she  was  therefore 
now  enabled  to  add  to  har  own,  which  was  the 
perfection  of  brilliant  braTmrn,  with  a  narrelknit 
power  of  ra|>id  execution  and  an  exquisitely 
delicate  quality  of  tone.  At  other  theatres  in 
Italy  the  net  with  equal  tueoess,  singing  in 
1750,  at  Xa;  lo«,  in  JoTiidli's  'I'idone,'  after 
which  she  went  to  X'ienna.  Here  she  finished 
her  daotamatory  ntyle  nndar  tha  teaching  of 
Metaj^tasio,  and  fancinated  Francis  I,  who  went 
to  the  Opera  onlv  on  her  nights.  Metattasio 

11  aaid  to  hsra  been  not  Indiflerant  to  Uia 
charms  of  tLia  extra4)nlinary  singer,  st^ll  known 
as  la  Coehctta  or  CocJiettiua,  in  manoiy  of  her 
erigin:  but  the  did  not  retpand.  Her  oaprteiona 
treatnient  of  her  numerous  adorers  gave  ri^o  to 
hondreda  of  stories,  among  which  one  may  be 
qaoted.  By  thb  it  appears  that  tin  ambaandora 
of  Frui 't'  :irnl  Portn'_'al  were  both  desperately 
enamoured  ot  her  at  Vienna.  The  former,  con- 
oaaling  himielf  in  har  afiartaianta,  aaw  anongh 
to  confirm  his  Euspioions.  and  rushed  upon  her 
with  Lis  tword,  with  which  ha  woold  doubtless 


have  tran&hxed  her,  had  not  the  busk  of  her 
boddloe  tuned  aside  the  point  of  the  blade* 

She  pardoned  the  Frenchman,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  on  condition  ot 
her  retaining  his  sword,  on  whidh  aha  determinad 

to  have  the  words  engraved,  E/t^^  de  M  

qui  Ota  frapptr  la  GabrUUi,  ko. ;  but  Metaslasio 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  up  this  design.  In 
f-le  quitted  Vienna,  laden  with  wealth, 
and  went  io  bicily,  where  she  excited  the  sauie 
furore,  and  exhibited  the  same  caprices.  She 
waB  imprisoned  by  the  King,  because  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a  whisper. 
During  tha  twalva  days  of  her  imprisonment, 
she  gave  •«<;niptuou8  entertaintiient«,  pai  1  thi 
debt«  ot  poor  prisoners,  and  diistributtid  aims  lu 
profusion.  £ach  eveaJng  she  assembled  tha 
o'bcr  inmfitea  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  she  sang 
her  f<ivuurite  stngs  in  the  most  paiohtuking 
manner.  The  King  was  obliged  to  set  her  free, 
and  h<  r  reputation  with  the  public  8to<Hl  higher 
than  e\er.  In  1767  ahe  went  to  Panna,  wbera 
the  Infant  Don  Philip  full  madly  in  lova  with 
hLT,  and  j>crsecuted  her  so  far  as  sometimen  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  room  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
Terrible  scenaa  ooeufiad  hatwaan  than,  and  she 
cal'eil  him  on  one  occasion  ffoftho  mnfedittn. 
Having  tacaped  from  I'anna  in  1768  nhe  went 
to  RuH«ia,  where  she  astonished  CUharina  II. 
by  demanding  5000  ducats  at*  salary,  a  sum,  as 
the  Empress  objected,  larger  than  the  pay  of 
a  field-marshal ;  to  which  Gabrielli  simply  re« 
plied,  'Then  let  your  field-marshals  sing  for 
you' — as  CafiareUi  once  replied  in  similar 
circumstances.  She  appeared  in  London  in  tho 
season  of  1775-6,  Bumey  says  of  her  that '  she 
had  no  indication!  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  ba<^l  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.'  Tha  pubUo  h«ra 
w  as  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  stories  cnrmt 
of  her  caprice;  and  nhe  only  remained  dining 
one  season'.  Bumey  extols  tha  precision  and 
accuracy  of  liar  axacntton  and  intonation,  and  tha 
thrilling  rpiality  of  licr  v()i(  e.  She  appeared  to 
him  '  the  most  intelligent  and  bast  bred  virtuosa 
with  whom  be  had  ever  oonTersed,  not  only 
on  the  suljeit  of  n.usic,  but  on  everj*  tiubject 
oonceraing  which  a  well-educated  female,  who 
bad  seen  tha  worid,  might  be  expected  to  bava 
infonnatiou.*  She  wnng  with  I'ai  <  Iii.  f  f.' i  ;it 
Venice  in  1777*  and  at  Milan  in  1780  with 
ICavehes^  wiui  whom  alia  dirided  tha  pnbllo 
into  two  parties.  After  tTi>,  Cabrielli  retirt  d 
to  Bonia  with  her  sister  Francesca,  who  bud 
Ibllowed  har  evarywhere  at  seoonda  donna,  and 
lived  upon  lur  savings,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  i  a,oco  francs  per  annum.  She  died 
in  April  171)6  of  a  neglaeted  cold.  A  baavtiftd 
little  jK>rtrait  of  her  in  nu  zzotint,  now  very  rare, 
was  engraved  by  D.  Martin  in  1766  from  a 
painting  by  Pompaa  Battoni.  [J  M  J 

GABUSSI,  ViNCiKZO,  compjwer  and  teacher 
of  singing,  bom  at  Bologna  early  in  the  present 

*TM\tH  Blatikm  In  Mkying  tbtt  th*  nrrrr  cairt  to XaSlsad.  tut 
In  th*  whokr  ul  his  •'rplMMtIm  of  her  r««s>  u*  fur  r«fu«li^  ■SSSSIMmIS 

.IslMdiw.  BtalM«fnMoiim«sit»a«tiM»raai^ 
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ceiituxy«ftudied  counterpoint  under  Padro  Mattel. 
HebtooglitoQi  his  Bnt  opera  at  Modena  in  1825 

and  then  cjime  to  T^ondon,  and  remaitit  (i  there  for 
about  If  years  teacliinqf  win^nfif  and  accoinpani- 
BMnk  Attor  this  ht;  rc-tirttl  to  F><>logna.  Iti  i 
he  pnxhicetl  •  Ernani  '  at  the  Thtatro  des  ItiLlicn^, 
Pari^  aud  in  41  '  Cloiueuza  di  Yiduia'  at  the 
Fenioe  in  Venice,  without  sucoesB.  He  composed 
chamber  muK.ic  for  in-triimentH,  but  best  known 
by  his  Tocal  duet«,  which  are  still  nuug  iu  Kngland. 
Bi»  died  in  London  Sept  1 1, 1846b  [M.O.O.j 

GADE,  Niels  W.,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
•OoompUsiied  of  living  composers  and  condtiotorm 
WM  bom  Oct.  11,  1817,  at  Copenhagen,  the  eon 
of  a  maker  of  innaicAl  instrumenta.  Ilia  first 
initmction  in  muaic  wae  obtained  fnm  a  teacher 
wlio  eeieemed  nweheaieal  indoetry  beyond  talent, 
and  it  iseems  wiih  not  very  well  8ati«fied  with 
the  progremi  of  his  pupil.  Cade  learned  »  little 
about  guitar,  violin,  and  pianoforte,  without 
occomplirshing  nuich  on  either  instrument.  Later 
on  be  met  with  more  able  maaten  in  Wershall, 
Betggreen,  and  Weyse.  yarioiM  oompositions 
wen.'  the  result,  of  which  their  author  now  tiiinka 
little.  Ue  afterwards  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Copenhagen  ae  violinist,  and  in  that  practical 
Bchool  attained  that  rare  degree  of  mastery  in  in- 
strumentatiMi  which  hit  pubUoationa  abow  firom 
Ihefirat  ThwaAlria*Oipaa'oyertuge,i>iddb,on 
the  approval  of  S|H)hr  and  Schnt  iiler,  \va^  crowned 
in  1 84 1  with  theprize  awarded  by  the  Copen- 
hagen Mosioal  iMioa.  he  attncied  tiie  at- 
tention of  the  music  lo\ing  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other  men  of  talent  in 
Denmark,  a  royal  atfpend,  intended  to  assist 
him  in  a  foreign  journey.  Thus  equipped,  Ga^le 
turned  towards  Leipzig,  where  by  Mendelseohu 
he  was  introduced  to  the  monoal  public  at  large. 
(See  MendelsHohn'b  letters  Jan.  13,  March  3,  43,) 

After  thu  production  of  his  hrst  symphony 
(March  3,  1843)  and  the  cantata  'Oomala'  at 
Leipzig  (March  3,  46).  Gado  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  OQ  his  return  in  1S44,  Mmiddeitsuhn,  who  was 
then  etaying  at  Berlin  ami  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  with  the  conducting  of  tho  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  In  tlie  winter  of  1845-46  he  actod 
aa  aub-ooodoctor  to  >fendel88ohn  at  Leipzig,  and 
ftfter  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  ho  returned  to  Copen- 
liagen  for  good,  to  occupy  a  potit  as  organist  and 
to  conduct  the  concerts  of  tlie  Mui>ikvtirein.  Tn 
1 86 1.  at  the  death  ut'  Glaeser.  he  WiiS  appointed 
Hof-eapellmeister,  and  received  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  and  he  is  fctill  bus}'  composing', 
teachiuj,',  and  conducting,  lie  vi^ted  Eii^'land 
far  the  first  time  in  1876,  to  conduct  his  'Zion' 
And  'Tlie  Crusaders'  at  the  I?inuini,'h;iin  Fctitival. 

The  intimate  friend  of  Mcudelasohn  and  Schu- 
mann, Gade  is  in  some  sense  their  disciple ;  hh 
earlier  works  showing  faint  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  former  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.  Still  Qade'e  distinguished  and  aniable 
mosical  physio^omy  ie  far  from  a  mere  reflex 
of  thein ;  he  has  always  had  something  to  say 
for  hinis'lf,  and  has  T  m  the  flmt  contrived  to 
•ay  it  in  a  manner  of  lu«  own.    Hia  mnriGal- 


speech  is  tinged  with  the  cadences  of  Scandinavian 
folk-sow;  ud  almeat  invariably  breathes  the 

spirit  ofnorthem  Bccnery.  All  his  works  shctw 
the  same  refined  neum  for  symmetry,  for  barmo- 
nioun  colouring  and  delieata  ientinMaL  Hit 
themes,  if  rarely  >ig^iin>r!j<  or  pasdonnte,  are 
always  spuntancuus  as  far  h!»  they  go,  aud  never 
without  some  charm  of  line  or  colour.  Aa  with 
a  land>»fjipe  painter  the  fascin.ation  of  his  pitccs 
Lies  iu  the  peculiar  poetical  iiupre»»5ion  conveyed 
by  the  entire  picture  rather  than  by  any  pro- 
minent details  ;  and  as  in  »  l-in  l-scajH;  this 
fascinating  total  impresiiion  is  al  vsajie  th«  rekul( 
of  perfect  harmony  of  colour,  so  in  Gadoli 
works  it  is  traceable  to  the  (/i  ntle  repo«?  and 
proportion  of  his  themes  and  the  euave  perftsction 
of  his  instrumentation. 

Gade  has  published  7  symphonies,  ops.  5, 10, 1 5, 
ao,  25,  33,  45,  in  C  minor,  £,  A  minor,  B  flat.  D 
minor  (with  Piano),  G  minor,  and  F  respectively; 
five  overtures — '  Nachklange  aus  Ossian  *  (op.  i ), 
'Im  Hochhind'  (op.  7),  in  C  (op.  14).  'Hamlet* 
(op.  37), '  Michael  Angelo'  (op.  39)  ;  the  cantatas 
'  CTomala '  («>.  la), '  FruhlingHfantaisie '  (op.  33), 
'  Erlkfinigsl^iohter '  (op.  30^  ' Die  heiUge  Nacht* 
(op.  40),  * Frflhlingsbotschaft '  (op.  35),  'Die 
Kreuzlahrer'  (op.  50),  and  Zion;  an  octet  (op. 
1 7),  sestet  (op.  17),  and  quintet  (op.  8)  for  strings : 
:i.  Lrio  called  '  Novelletten'  for  pianofort«  and 
strings  i  two  aonataa  for  piaaoforte  and  TioUn  in 
A  and  D  minor,  of  wUbh  the  aeoond  fa  partiee* 
larly  gootl ;  many  choi-al  gong*<  for  mixe^i  and  for 
male  voices ;  songs  for  one  voioe  with  pianofcrts^ 
and  a  nmnber  of  lolo  ]aieeea  ftr  the  piaaofefte  far 
two  and  four  hands,  of  which  the  somita  (in  E 
minor,  op.  aS)  the  sketches  called  *AqnarellCTi,' 
andthaVolkat8aM(op.3i)ar»thabaat»  {KD,] 

GAI^BY,  HsiTBT,  son  of  a  mundan,  bom  at 

Hackney  Deo.  15,  1843,  entered  St.  Paul's  choir 
in  49,  at  the  same  tine  wiUi  Dr.  Stainer,  and 
remained  till  58.  The  insteuotion  in  hannooy 
which  ho  and  Stainer,  as  an  exception  due  to 
their  muaoal  faouhv,  reoeived  from  Ms,  W. 
Bay  ley.  the  then  manor  of  the  boys,  is  TiituallT 
the  only  teachii^;  that  Mr.  Gadsliy  ever  iai*i»«o, 
the  rest  is  due  to  his  own  perseverance. 

Mr.  Qadsby's  puUished  woricB  are  the  f  306 
Pbakn;  a  Cantata  (1862);  'Alice  Brand,'  Can* 
tata  (1870) ;  Festival  Service  for  8  voices  (iS;}"! ; 
Goneert  orerture^  'Andromeda'  (1873);  String 
Quartet  Ci!^?.*^);  Andante  and  K^mdo  piaoevole, 
P.F.  and  blute  (1^75)  *  ^  Aicestis  (i  S76). 

In  addition  to  theae  he  has  (1878)  in  Ha  3 
S_>nnj)honie8,  in  C,  in  A — jxirtions  of  which  h.ivc 
been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and  in  D; 
Overtures  to  the  Golden  Legend*  and 'Witched 
Frolic,'  and  an  Tntennezzo  ajid  SchrT?  '  all  per* 
f  rmed  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  as  well  as  many 
Son^  Fliiii-songs,  AntheniB^  and  SerrioM.  [G.j 

GANSB.VCHER,  Johann,  CajKllmeiBter  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Vienna,  bom  May  8,  1778,  at 
St<  rziiig  in  tho  Tyrol.  At  6  years  old  he  was  a 
chorister  in  the  village  church  of  which  his  father 
was  choinnn^tir.  Later  he  IfHkmt  the  organ, 
piano^  oellu^  and  haimaaj  at  luupmch;  liaUe^ 
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And  BotasB.  la  1795  he  entered  the  UniTeni^ 
of  Iiiiisiinielt,  but  en  4h«  fermtieii  of  th«  LmuI- 

Bturm  in  96  Berv'e<l  as  a  volunteer,  arj  l  wnu  the 
gold  '  Tapferkeits  medaiUe.'  In  iboi  he  was  in 
Vi«ai»»  iliidiad  muler  Yogler  and  AlMhti- 
berger,  %nd  was  recoTinnrtuled  as  a  teacher  by 
Hajpdn,  Gyrowets,  and  distinguiahed  patrons. 
He  next  aocompa&M  Ooont  Finniui  lo  Prague, 
and  devote*!  hiniiw-lf  entirely  to  composition.  In 
1 809  he  was  at  Dresden  and  Leifrng,  roviMted 
hk  home,  and  in  the  tMoming  year  settled  for  a 
time  in  Piirmstadt  to  renew  his  studies  imder 
Vogler.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  ware  hi«  fellow- 
pupils,  and  the  three  ftyniied  a  lasting  friendship. 
Weber  especially  retained  a  sincere  afltH-tion  for 
him,  took  him  to  Mannheim  and  Ueidulberg, 
where  GiinsbedMr  assuited  in  hia  eonoerts,  and 
at  a  later  time  pmpo-ted  to  him  to  compete  for  the 
vacant,  post  of  Court  (Japeliraeifctcr  in  Dresden. 
Meantime  Qaiatachet  lived  alternately  in  Vienna, 
where  he  beeame  a<^uainteJ  with  Bc  tb^vPTi, 
and  Pragoe,  whisre  he  assisted  Weber  wiih  hm 
*  Kampf  und  Sieg.'  He  alao  ierved  in  the  war 
of  went  to  Italy  an  captain  in  military 

service,  and  was  even  employe<l  as  a  courier.  This 
unsettled  life  at  length  came  to  *  MiufiKrtory 
end.  At  the  titne  that  Weber  was  snj^t^ting 
hi^  settling  at  Dresden,  the  Capellmeij»t€X»hip  of 
the  cathedral  at  Vienna  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
ofPreindl  (Oct.  182 1"^;  Gansbacher  applied  for 
it,  was  appoiulod,  and  remained  thero  for  Life. 
He  died  Jvlj  13,  1844,  nni  1  awafly  laipected 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  As  a  composer  he 
belongs  to  the  old  school :  his  works  are  pleasing 
but  Iwtray  by  their  solidity  the  pupil  of  Vogler 
and  Albrechtsberger.  His  compositions  number 
316  in  all,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  sacred, 
~i  7  masses,  4  requiems,  a  Te  Deums,  ofTertoried 
ttc.  He  wrote  alao  a  symphony,  several  seren> 
ades,  marches,  and  eoncerted  pieces ;  pianoforte 
pieces  with  and  without  accompaniment;  songs 
aoogmnanied  bgr  vaiioas  inbtrumenta;  music  to 
Kotsebae** '  Die  Krmndhhrer * ;  a  Lfederspiel.  etc. 
Two  recpiioms,  2  ma>'«es,  and  several  Mnaller 
churcli  works  were  published  by  Spina  and  Hos- 
linger :  3  tersetbM  m  7  eopraiu  and  tenor  (op.  4) 
by  Schlffeinger;  Scliill-  rV,  '  Krwartunjj*  \>y  Sim- 
rock ;  and  sonatas  and  trioa  by  various  publisbeca. 
A  weng  of  hie  b  given  in  Ayrton**  *  Saored  Min* 
alrelsy.' 

Uii  son  Dr.  .Jus^wth,  bum  i8ao,  is  now  a  valued 
teacher  of  alnging  iu  Viaoika,  aad  pro&Mwr  at  the 

Conservatoire.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GAKORT.  Fkajtcrtno  or  FRAVcniNrs  Gafu- 
11108,  I'oru  at  Lodi  Jan.  14,  1451,  a  priet»t  and 
a  writer  On  music.  His  first  inatructor  was 
G'^lerulag,  or,  as  he  luthiiMHl  his  n.ime,  Bona- 
dies.  Circumstance:*  led  him  to  Mantua,  Vf  tuna, 
Ctenoa,  and  in  1478,  in  company  with  the  fugi- 
tive doge  Adomo.  to  Naples.  There  he  found 
Tiuctur  and  two  other  great  Belgian  mutiiciatut, 
Gamier  and  Hyoail ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
more  than  two  years  Ull  driven  back  to  Lodi  by 
war  and  the  plague.  He  passed  a  uhort  time  as 
maestro  di  capella  at  Monticello  and  Bergamo, 
and  in  1484  beoame  attached  to  the  caihtd^  at 
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Milan,  where  he  died  Jane  34,  1522,  itiU  in  full 
vigour.   Hia  wocke  an  aa  ftUow >'Theoriettm 

opus  armonico  diadpline'  (Naples  1 480) ;  '  Prac- 
tica  musicsB*  (Mihm  1496} ;  'Aiuplicum  et  divi* 
nam  opna  mmioa'  (Milan  1508,  in  Italian); 
•  I>c  harmonica  mueicorum  in«trumentorum  oinis' 
(Milan  1518);  'Apologia  advenma  Spatarium* 
(Turin  1530).  Warfcawlth  oth«rtia«a  are  hot 
editions  or  abridgments  of  the  above.  Though 
a  Hiau  of  much  learning  and  research,  and  in 
some  respects  a  pedant — witneaa  the  headings  of 
his  chai  tcra  and  the  tennw  he  coined — Gafori 
was  no  mere  archieologist.  Ue  addressed  himself 
to  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  in  oonaequenea 
enjoyed  for  lon^f  a  wide  and  FjKH^ial  authority. 
His  great  drawback  was  his  overweening  conceit, 
often  displayed  in  the  very  titieo  of  lui  beolia. 
Hawkins  has  devoted  chapters  73,  73.  74,  and 
75,  of  his  History  to  him.  and  has  given  copious 
extracta  from  tlie  *Practica  musicse,'  his  most 
important  work,  and  the  '.\pologia.'  [G.] 

GAGLIAKO,  m  celebrated  lamUv  of  violin- 
makflraatNaplea.  AtxaSAHono,  tike  fint,  worked 

fnMn  about  1695  to  1725.  His  work.  liI<o  that 
of  his  sons,  isgoodandsul  stantial,  but  it  exhibits 
the  same  tmattraetive  greyish  -  yellow  varnish 
which  was  umxl  by  the  sons.  Alexander  calls 
himself  '  alumnus '  of  Stradirarius,  and  all  the 
Gagibaoa  worked  more  or  lass  on  the  fitndivari 
model.  His  sons.  NicxiLO  (1700-40")  and  (.lEX- 
NA&o  (1710-50),  made  a  huge  number  of  good 
inatramnta.  Hi*  ffni^m,  Fnonrairoo  (i  736- 
81),  iKjn  of  Nichfilaa,  like  all  hia  Italian  oon* 
temporaries,  exhibits  a  marked  decline.  The 
later  Oagliaaoa  ertahUshed  a  naanfiwtory  ot 
vi(jlin-Htnngs,  which  tOthia  daj  onjcvya  n  worM- 
widu  reputation.  [P'^O 
G ALEAZZI,  FBAifCESCO,  a  violin-player,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1738  (F^tis  says  1758)  and  for  many 
years  l^er  of  the  band  at  the  Teatro  Valle  at 
Rome.  He  deserrea  spedal  notice^  not  ao  miteh 
as  a  composer  of  numerous  instrumental  works, 
aa  the  aathor  of  one  of  the  eariieet  methodical 
inatraetion*hoolci  ibr  the  irfoHn.  whfdi  bean  tiie 
title  of  'Element!  teoretioo-practici  di  musica, 
oon  nn  MSgip  lopra  I'artedi  suonare  ii  violinob 
aaBalinataiJkMtta  1791  a  1796^  Ha  died,  aeoord- 
iag  to  FMa,  in  1819.  [P*1>0 

G.\LETIATTT,  OATTEUUfA,  a  contralto  Ftini;'-er, 
who  appeared  iu  the  early  times  of  Italian 
Opera  m  London.  In  1714  she  made  her  dA»at, 
Jan.  9,  in  the  pasticcio  '  Dorinda.'  She  pan;^ 
also  in  '  Creso,'  in  a  revival  of  '  Rinaldo,'  and  iu 
'ArminiOk'  and  had  a  benefit, 'hyoommand.*  that 
year.  In  171  3,  Mar.  if),  fshe  signed  a  pf-tition 
{in  the  putu>e^iun  of  tho  writer),  together  with 
iM  rs.  Barbier.  Margherita  de  r£pine>  T.  Robinson, 
and  Valentino  tTib.mi,  for  the  better  reguLition 
of  their  benefits.  iSix  years  later,  we  hnd  her 
again  ain^n^'  in  'AatortO!,*  *  Badamisto,'  and 
'  Nuniitor.*  In  the  next  year,  1721,  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  '  Muzlo  Scsevola,'  'Aminoe,* 
and  *L*Odio  e  L'Amore/  after  whioh  her  muua 
does  not  ot^cur  agnin.  (_J.M.] 

GALIMATHIAS.    A  Franoh  term  of  vaiy 
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doubtful  derivatiou  (Littrc'^,  meaning  ft  confused 
Qnintelligible  affair.  'Galimathiaa  muucum'  is  a 
comic  piece  of  rausic  for  Orchestra  with  Clavier 
and  other  instruments  obligato,  oompoeed  by 
Monrt  in  1 766  at  the  Hague,  for  the  feativit'es 
at  the  coming  of  age  of  William  of  Orange  the 
Fifth  (March  8).  Mozart,  then  on  hia  road 
firom  London,  was  just  10  years  old.  The  }<iece 
is  in  1 3  short  numbers,  ending  with  a  Tariation 
on  the  Dutch  national  air  of  'Wilhelmua  tod 
NMSau.*  (Kikthel,  No.  3  2  ;  O.  Jahn,  2n(J  e<l. 
i.  44.)  Tnaletterof  Feb.  5, 1783,  Mozart  n>eak8 
of  a  galimathias  op^«— *  Oalltit  eMilMi%  m  ar- 
bore  sedens,  gigirigi  fadens.'  [G.] 

GALITZIN,  NrcoT  As  'Bortssowttsch,  a  Rus- 
sian Prince  who  is  iijimoi-taltsed  by  the  dedication 
to  Urn  1^  BaethoTen  of  on  orwture  (op.  1 24) 
ud  3  quartets  (ops.  127,  i:^o,  132).  Of  iiis 
fairtll  nothing  is  known ;  he  died  on  his  estates 
in  tfio  province  Kniaki  in  1866.  In  1^04-6 
he  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
aoquaiutance  of  Beethoven  and  his  music  at 
the  house  of  Count  Rasomowsky,  the  Russian 
ambaKnador,  for  whom  at  that  very  tl.ite 
Beethoven  wrote  the  3  (juartt^ta  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Browne,  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  for  whom  Beethoven  had  written 
eevorai  works  (ops.  9,  10,  22,  etc.).  In  1816 
MosdulM  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  practical  musician  (Leben,  i.  37^  In 
182a  he  was  married  and  living  in  Pctcreburg 
In  very  musiool  MOiety,  his  wife  an  aooompli^hed 
pianoforte-player  and  he  hims<ilf  a  cellist  and 
an  cnthuiiiaiitic  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov.  9, 
1823,  ho  1  writes  to  Ik^thoven  a  lettar  full  of 
devotion,  proposing  that  he  shall  compose  3  new 
quartets  at  hiii  own  price,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  offer  (by  letter, 
Jan.  25,  2}\  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say  £23)  per 
quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19  the  Pnnce  replies, 
that  he  has  '  given  an  order'  for  50  ducats  to  his 
banker,  and  will  immediately  remit  100  more  for 
the  two  others.  May  5,  23,  he  writes  again, 
'  you  ought  to  have  r^eived  the  50  ducats  fixed 
for  the  first  quartet.  As  soon  as  it  is  complete 
you  can  sell  it  to  any  publisher  you  chooee— all 
I  aak  is  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy.  Pray 
begin  the  second,  and  when  you  inform  me  you 
bave  done  so  I  will  fomrhrd  another  50  ducats.' 

From  this  time  the  correspondence  continues 
till  Boethoven's  de*ih.  Galitzin's  further  letters — 
!n  Fniich,  14  in  nmnber— are  full  of  entbnsiasm 
for  Beethoven,  pressing  money  am!  nervices  upon 
him,  offering  to  subsoibe  for  mass,  symphony, 
ond  overttne,  uid  rolnnteering  bis  wmingneso  to 
wait  for  'the  momenta  of  inspiration.'  la  fact 
he  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  fint  quartet 
(!n  Eb,  op.  127)  was  first  pUyed  at  Vienna, 
March  6,  iF:,',  u  d  jg  acknowleilf^'etl  by  the 
Prince  on  April  29.  The  second  ^in  A  minor, 
op.  132)  was  first  played  Nov.  6,  25,  and  the 
third  (in  Bb.  op.  130)  on  ^Tarch  21,  26.  Thcfio 
were  received  by  the  I'riuc©  together,  and  were 

>  Ttm  \'iUr*  QuoUxl  nmiTcd  Ut  thratghaat  tlilt  aottw  ire 
•imort  all  tn  MS..  \ .  I  ^<  i  ti«  pnaM  !■  iht tmhsiiln TulMUl  f 


acknowledged  by  him  Nov.  22,  26.  He  also 
received  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Mass  in  D  and 
printed  oopiea  of  the  9th  Sympbony  and  of  the 
two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (>'p.  n^  )  dedicated 
to  him,  the  other  (op.  115)  deidicated  to  Count 
RadziviU.  Thus  the  wlwie  claim  against  him 
was— Quartets,  150  ducats;  Overture  (op.  ii5\ 
35  ducata;  Mas.*",  50  ducats;  I0.-B  on  exchange, 
4  ducats  i  total,  339  duoats^  not  inrluding  vaxioos 
other  pieces  of  ranrio  sent.  On  the  ewer  band 
he  appears,  notwithstanding  all  hi.s  promises,  ti> 
have  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven's  death, 
only  104  doeata.  It  shooM  be  said  tbat  in  1896 
war  and  insurrections  had  Ir  k»  n  1  it  in  Russia, 
which  occupied  the  Prince  and  obliged  him  to 
Uto  away  fnm  FMenburg,  and  also  pot  btm  lo 
ernbarrasfiing  expenses.  After  the  [•eace  oi 
Adrianople  ^S^C  14*  39),  when  Beethoven  had 
been  mni  some  yeiurs,  a  oomsnoadenee  wm 
opened  him  by  Hotschevar,  Carl  vau  Pt^- 

tboven's  guardian,  which  resulted  in  183a  in  a 
fbrflMr  paynunt  of  50  dtieats,  making  a  total  ef 
154.  Carl  Btill  urges  his  claim  for  75  more  t't 
make  up  the  150  for  the  quartet^  which  Galitzin 
in  1835  promises  to  pay,  but  never  does.  la 
1852,  roused  by  Scbindl  r'^  ,^'.Tt  Trrnt  nf  the 
affair  (ed.  i.,  pp.  162,  3),  he  writes  to  Um 
Gasette  Hvdoalo  of  Joly  ti,  tSss  a  lettsr 
Btatiiig  correctly  the  sum  paid,  b  :t  inc  rr•-ctlv■ 
laying  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  quartets. 
OUier  letters  passed  between  Um  and  Cbri 
Beethoven,  but  they  are  not  Trttrt^fil  to  ths 
elucidation  of  the  transactions. 

Tberecan  be  no  doubt  tbatGalitzin's  intenyoos 
were  excelh;nt,  that  the  world  owes  to  him  the 
exi»tt)uc«  uf  the  three  Quartets,  and  that  he  mi 
lavish  of  admiration  and  promises  to  pay.  Ko 
doubt,  too,  he  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  and  to 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  disappointment^  but  this 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  inevitable  in  dealiBg 
with  a  man  of  Bot^'thovt  n's  temperament,  whose 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  shown  to 
have  been  so  dow  and  uncertain.  \Qm  p.  174.] 
For  the  payments  of  50  and  25  ducats  be  had  I 
more  than  ample  comj^iabatioa  in  the  copies  of  \ 
the  Mass  and  the  Overture,  the  pleasure  oa  do*  \ 
rived  from  them,  and  the  credit  and  importance  , 
they  mut>t  have  given  him  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Russia.    For  the  copies  of  Sonatas^  Overture 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  otbor  Trorks  sent  him  by 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  have  paid  nothing,  nor 
can  he  justly  demur  to  Boetboven's  having  sold 
the  quartoU  to  publishers,  or  perfonned  them  in 
public,  after  the  caite  blanche  which  he  gives 
him  in  his  thir<l  letter,  where  all  ha  atipolatod 
for  was  the  dedication  and  a  M8.  copy. 

The  sun  uf  the  preceding,  Prince  GEORGE  Ga- 
LTTziK,  was  bom  at  St.  Petenbug  in  i8>3,  and 
died  in  Sept.  1S72.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a  com- 
poser  of  various  works  for  orchestra,  chamber, 
and  voices,  and  an  r\Me  conducts ir.  In  1S42  he 
founded  in  ^luscow  a  choir  of  70  boys,  whom 
he  iiad,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  was  for 
\>^r^\^  one  of  tVic  '•i'.'hts  of  the  citv  TTp  n]?»a 
ma  uuuned  au  urchcutra^  with  which  he  gav« 
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6ALITZIN. 

I«jb&i  ttnmrtf^  Tinted  Englaiid  and  Fnaoe  in 
1800.  [A,W  T 1 

GALLENBERG,  Wb!*zkl  Robert,  Grap  voi, 
n  an  old  Cirinthian  family,  born  at  Vienna 
Dec  38,  1783,  died  at  Rome  Match  13,  1839, 
baa  his  place  in  musical  hislorv  as  a  jnolific 
cointHiser  and  m  virtue  of  hi«  iudirect  connexioo 
with  fieethoven. 

His  pauion  for  mxmc.  manifes<Uil  at  a  very 
early  age,  led  hiin  to  forego  the  advantages  of  an 
oth<  uil  .career  and  to  d«voto  hiouelf  to  th«  art. 
au  master  in  the  science  was  Albrechtsberger. 
Ott  November  3,  1803,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty,  he  married  the  Countess  JtdieGafedardi, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  one  of  Ikethnvt-n'B 
traiiHitnt  but  violent  pasaiona.  [GuicciARDi.j 

Dunng  the  winter  following,  young  Gallenberg 
v.i'^df  his  appearance  in  Wurth'H  Sunday  Con- 
t«rta  as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  imprejwon.  In  1805  we  find  the  youthful 
<^  i[>Io  111  Xaj.lcs,  wliere  at  the  great  festival  of 
ru  ^IlH^^^'  '°  honour  of  Josepli  llnnaparte 
UsUenberg  prepared  the  masic,  which  was  luutitly 
f  b;s  own  conijiosition— 3  overtures,  8  pieces  for 
waid  baud,  and  dances  for  full  orchtstra.  It 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  was  doubtless  one 
C3  ..f  hia  being  appointed  a  year  or  two  later 
Ja  the  charge  of  the  mu>lc  in  tlio  court  tlieatre. 

J  r,  •*  troupe  was  one  of  the  jiuubt  iu  Europe, 
«M  Gallenberg  embraced  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proring  the  Neapolitan  school  of  instnimentiil 
none  by  giving  frequent  adaputions  of  the  bej*t 
('tnnan  productions— complete  tnovemoite  from 
Moart,  Haydn,  Gierubini,  and  others,  which 
opened  aew  sources  of  delight,  and  afionhxl  young 
oomposers  nt\v  Ktanduda  of  ezeellenoe.  Thus 
what  the  Neapolitan  school  had  done  for  opera 
w  ('ermany  during  the  last  century,  wae  in  aome 
«grte  repaid  by  Gallenberg  in  this. 

When  Barbaja  undertook  the  management  of 
H»«covirt  theatre  at  Vienna  (Dec.  ai,  i82i\  he 
latndaoed  GaUenberg  to  aoiist  in  the  maim-e 
jnent— an  arranijeinent  wliich,  however,  existed 
i^LllI'ii^*    Xn  Jaa.  1829  GaUenberg  himself 
«ee  of  thia  theatre  on  a  contract  for  10 
yeani.  which,  though  at  lint  auoosttful,  soon 
CMw  to  an  end  from  want  of  capital.    From  the 
aateiDB  of  1816  to  the  spring  uf  m^S  we  again 
hnd  him  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaja  aa 
«Uet  composer  and  dir  ct  r;    and  in  Mar-h, 
*•         of  his  duaiii  at  liome  at  the  age 

UjJlenberg  wrote  from  forty  to  fifty  ballets, 
■W  the  local  records  alono  retain  even  the  names 
"fmort.  Waaddthetitleaof  aftw  whiebin 
tteir  day  w  re  reported  aa  of  aonw  inteicat  to 

we  geutrai  musical  public. 

,Sarrmii'^Napleaand  Vtaina,i8ii)T  'Arsinoe 

MKl  lelcmaco*  (Milan,  1813) ;  'I  RUi  Indiani' 

(D«.l8l5)i  -Alfred  der 
['^*(Vunu^i82o);  'Joaad»Aic»(Do.i8ai); 
Mai^gereU'  (Do.  182^);  'Ismaans  Grab'  (Do! 
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Eurydice'  (Do.  Do.)  ;  'Agnes  und  Fit*  Henri' 
(Do.  1833);  'Biancas  Wahl'  CBo>  1835):  'La. 
tona's  Rache*  (Do.  1838).  lH-W.^!} 
GALLI.  CoRNErTo,  a  native  of  Lnrca.  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  t  hajHji  to  t^ueen  Catharine 
ui  the  time  of  Charles  II.   Mr.  Berenolow  told 
Humfrcy  Wanley.  that  he  waa  a  great  maater 
of  the  linest  manner  of  singing,  antl  waa  one  of 
the  fint  who  iattodnoed  it  into  England.  [J  M.] 
GALLI.  FiLippo.  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1783 
Thontrh   destined    for   the   clerical  profe^saiou, 
young  i.allis  strong  taste  for  music  proved 
insurmountable.    When  only  ten,  he  had  deve. 
loped  a  musical  t-ilont  beyond  hia  ago,  and  was 
remarked  m  a  player  and  accompanylst.  His 
voice,  when  formed,  waa  a  fine  tenor.   At  the 
age  of  18  he  married.    Compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  choose  a  career,  he  selected  tliat  of 
I  Opera,  and  made  his  dAut,  in  the  carnival 
of  1804,  at  Bnlo5,rna.    He  met  with  a  brilliant 
suocoBs,  and  became  one  of  the  first  of  Itjilian 
tenon ;  hot  riz  yean  afterwards  a  serious  iiau  aa 
change.!  hU  voice  completely,  and  made  it  a 
baaa.    Faisiello  persuailed  htm  to  cultivate  ]ji« 
new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  change.    Thia  he 
did.  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bassi  caataati 
that  his  country  has  produced.   His  first  appear, 
ftnoe  in  his  new  quality  was  in  the  carnival  of 
i?!-^  ^  Venice,  io  the  'Inganno 

-Police  of  l?o.sf,ini.  He  sang  nr  \-t  rit  >T;i:,n,  and 
then  at  Barcelona.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the 
parts  of  Fernando  in  *La  Gasia  Ladm*  and  of 
'Ma-metto."  GalH  appeared  for  the  firat  time 
at  I'arid.  Sept.  18,  1 821,  in  the  former,  and, 
though  smgir  g  out  of  time  in  the  fint  act, 
acliievcd  a  considerable  success  on  the  whole 
ILu  returned  to  Paris  in  1835,  and  made  a  great 
sensation :  but  hla ▼oealisatlon  had  become  rather 
slow  and  heavy.  Thia  defe.  t  was  noticed  when 
w  to  I-ondon.   Ebers  engaged  him  u  ith 

Zuohelli  fat  the  seaaon  of  1827,  and  hi^  salary 
^■as  fixed  at  £S7o.    He  m.ade  his  first  aj)pearanoe, 
as  usual,  in  'La  Gazza  Ladr:i.'    His  voice  '.va« 
lea  flexible  than  Zuchelli's,  but  its  tone  was 
deep  and  full,  and,  aooording  to  Bosnni.  he  waa 
the  only  singer  who  ever  filled  the  part  of  Asaor 
wtwactorily.    In  1828  Galli  went  to  Spain : 
thence  to  Rome  and  Milan  in  1830.    In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  Opera  in  that  city  from  1838  to 
1836.   In  1839  and  40  he  waa  singing  at  Baroe- 
lona  and  Milan,  but  was  nt  l-ngth  obliged  to 
accept  the  place  of  chorus-master  st  Madrid  and 
Lisbon.   Amiable  and  cultlTated,  Galli  had  but 
one  fault,  that  of  boundless  extravagance.  At 
the  end  of  184J  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  the 
greatest  want,  and,  aa  a  oiharity.  obtained  a 
profeH.^or'8  i>!:i  o      t'lo  r  .nservatoire.    His  chief 
mcome  waa  derived  from  a  yearly  benefit  concert, 
at  which  the  Italian  lingers  performed.    Of  thia 
he  was  deprived  in  1848.    He  then  fell  into 
great  misery,  and  died  June  3, 1853.  [J.M.] 

V  ^^i^yj?^^**'  •  rn<»z'>-»"praTio,  who  made 
h«r<M>ut  iaGHloppi's  '  Enrico,'  Jan.  i,  1747  in 
Londmi.  She  and  JM, 'after  transnhntotioD 
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from  Ita]y,  took  root  in  this  ootintry,  and  ;  EoiUViacA.  Ita  rhythmi  were  strongly  marked, 
reuiained  here  in  great  public  favour,  for  many   Thi9  fikUofrfng  Quotation  givw  tfM  opening  ban  of 


years  (Bumey').  Galli  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  male  |  arte  on  tbe  itage.  Though  her 
manner  was  spirited  and  interesting,  dM  was 
little  noticed  by  the  public  till  she  sun/  in 
Handel's  *  Judas^'  1746,  when  ah«  gained  such 
appIanM  !n  the  ur  *  Tl«  Liberty,'  that  ahe 


Agigliaitdft  iTthoMiftiuy:— 


I     I    I''  'I 


r  f  fi*  f 


encored  in  it  every  ni<,'lit,  and  bwiiue  an 
important  y>erRonage  among  singers.  iShe  had 
•bwdy  eutig  in  'Joseph,*  1744,  and  aha  tub- 
sequentl}'  perfomiod  prirKip.il  parts  in  'Joshua,* 
'Solomon,'  'Susanna,'  'Theodora,'  'Jephtha.* 
fte  She  Is  Httd  to  hav*  baen  ft  fii'voarlte  pupil 
of  HmiM   r'nulockV    Twenty  years  later  »\w 


m 


etc 


[E.P.1 

6AIXTAHD,  Jomr  "Suivr,  ton  of  a  per- 

ruqiiier  of  Z<  11,  in  TIan  Dver,  whero  he  wa.-^  V.nrn 
about  1687.  lie  studied  compoaitioa  uzuiei-  Fan- 
nellf-Hnude  of  the  sfaiger,  and  diraeior  of  the 


coiiivrts  at  Hanover — and  StefTatii.  He  soon 
sang  in  Saochini's  'Peneo'  C1774)  and  'Mote-  j  attained  distinction  as  a  performer  on  the  oboe, 
suna'  (1775).   She  beeame  the  companion  of  |  and ooming to  Bi^badaMnt  1706 was  appointed 

the  celebrated  Miss  Ray,  and  was  with  her  |  chamber  luimioian  to  Prince  Oeorije  of  I  )vnm;irk. 
when  she  was  assassinated  by  Uackman,  April  7,  1  On  the  death  of  Un^hi,  the  then  sinecure  ap- 


1779.   She  ftftwwaidi  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 

and.  about  the  a^^R  of  seventy,  wiiii  in  lviccd  to 
adng  a^pun  in  oratorios.  She  appeared  at  Co  vent 
Gwden  ee  late  aa  1797.  liord  Mount-Ed|^:umbe 
hft<l  the  curiosity  to  go,  and  heanl  her  h'n\<y 
*  He  was  despised.*  Her  voice  was  crack«j«l  and 
trembling,  but  it  was  easy  to  peranve  that  her 
school  was  good.    She  died  in  1 804.  [J.M.^ 

GALUA.  ▲  'Motet'  for  SofNrano  solo, 
Chorus,  and  Oreh<>etra;  the  words  from  the 

liamentation.s,  iiin.-'ic  by  fltxinod  •  first  performed 
at  the  Opening  of  the  international  Exhibition, 
Albert  Hall,  London.  May  1,1871.  [G.] 

6AUJA,  Mabia,  inoomctly  called  Mabia 

MABfi MERITA  by  Burney,  was  a  ststor  of  Mar* 
gherita  de  1  l£pine,  and  pupil  of  Nioolo  Haym. 
She  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Liiiooln*s 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1703.  She  sang  in  1706 
and  8  ill  'Caaiilla,'  in  the  libretti  of  which  nho 
is  called  Joanna  Maria.  In  the  fonner  yiar 
ahe  also  ])crforincJ  the  principal  rub;  in  the 
'  Temple  of  Love '  by  Saggiouu tu  whom  she 
was  then  married.  Documents  (in  the  poamaion 
of  th**  prwent  writer"),  ni  j-rv  il  by  this  composer, 
and  by  his  wife  as  Maria  GuUia  Saggione.  show 
that  iitey  rectiiv&A.  raapectively  £150  and  ^£700 
for  a  pea.son  of  nine  Tnonthsi, — larifc  pums  at  that 
early  dute.  Gallia  appeared  in  C'Liyton't*  '  iJoiiii- 
mond  *  at  its  production  in  1 707.  She  sang 
sonsrs  also  at  the  Ilaviuarket  Theatre  'in  Italian 
and  Eugli^,'  to  tttren^thcn  the  attraction  (Daily 
Cowani)*  At  this  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  find  her  singing  in  'Alexander 
BaluH,'  '.iutthua,'  Sec.  in  1748 ;  unless,  indeed,  her 
name  iainoorieotlypai  for  that  of  GallL  [J.M.] 
GALLTAKD  {1  ta.).  Gagliarda  ;  Fr.  naiUarde). 
An  old  dance,  aa  its  name  implies,  of  a  merry 
dunoter.  'I  <Bd  think,*  says  Bfaakspearc,  'by 
the  excellent  constitutiun  of  thy  leg  that  it  w.-vs 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard.'  It  was  gen- 
endly  in  3-4,  hot  ■omelimea  in  oommaB  time.  It 
was  described  by  Praetoniis  as  'an  invention  of 
the  devil,*  and  'full  of  shameful  and  obscene  ges- 
turea^  idid  immodeet  movemanti.*  Vam  the  bat 
of  its  comiqg  from  Borne  it  was  alio  oalled 

•  tiiiiiniMmr  ■tiir  stsi  IB  rtaui  nj 


pointment  of  organist  at  Bemeraet  Hooae  was 

be>t<>we  1  upon  hiin  Tie  speedily  le.-vrned  EnerlisL, 
and  compottied  a  Te  Deum  and  J  ubilate  and  three 
anthems  (*I  will  magnify  'Rbce^  O  Lotd,*  '0 
(loil  of  TIosls.'  and  'I  am  well  pb  .ised'), 
which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  Cbapsl 
Royal  on  occasioni  ni  thank^tgiving  for  victories. 
In  1 71 2  he  eoniix>$i'-d  the  intisic  for  Hu;hes'» 
opera  'Calv-pso  and  Teleooacbus,'  whiob  was  per- 
formed at  ue Queen's  Theatre  in  the  HajrmaHBSt 
From  about  171 7  he  was  employed  by  Rich  to 
furnish  the  muuc  for  the  curioua  admixtures  of 
mas^iue  and  harlequinade  whida  he  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  pantomime,  and  j'n>bici-d 
several  exuelleat  coniponitioui;  fur  pieces  of  that 
description.  In  I7.'S  he  set  for  two  voices,  can- 
tata-wise,  tlie  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost.'  This  admirable 
comp  )!$ition  was  afterwards  enlari:e<l  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cooke  bv  t>f»  addition  of  orchestral 
acouuipanimeuLB  and  the  expan^on  of  aome  of 
the  movements  into  choruses.  In  1743  Galliard 
published  a  tninslatiijn  of  Pier  Francescej  Ttwi's 
'Opinioni  di  Cantari  Antichi  e  Moilemi,  o  siaao 
Os&ervazioni  8opra  il  Oanto  Fignrat's'  ui^ler  the 
title  of  '  Oi^servations  on  the  Florid  Song ;  or. 
Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Singers.' 
In  1745  he  had  a  benefit  conoert  at  LinwJn's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  at  whieh  wwa  performed 
his  mtude  for  the  dioroaes  in  tiie  tragedy  <tf 
'Julius  Coesar,'  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  uf 
Buckinghamshire^  and  a  pieoe  for  34  lisBtonrn 
and  4  double  batwes.  Galliard  died  early  in  1749^ 
leaving  a  small  but  curious  ooUectlon  of  music, 
which  was  dispersed  by  auotioii  after  his  di^ 
eease.  Besides  the  pieces  mentioiied  lie  oom* 
poeed  music  for  '  Tan  and  Syrinx,'  oi>era,  1717  5 
'JupitCT  and  Europa,'  pantomime,  173^;  'The 
Ne(»tNnaaoer ;  or.  Harleiqnin  l>r.Faintns,*paiit(K 
mime,  17^3;  '  Harle<pnn  Sorcerer,  w  ith  The 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proaerpine'  (the  second  title 
afterwards  dianged  to  'The  Bape  of  Prceerpiiw '), 
jiautomime,  I7a«i ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne  ;  or.  The 
Burgomaster  tricked,'  pantomime.  1736;  'The 

I  RoTal  Chaee ;  or,  Merlin's  Oave,*  a  murical 
entertainment,   1 736.   in   whic}!    nccurpe^I  the 

I  famous  hunting  song  'With  oarljf  horn,'  which 
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the  ainging  of  Beard  rendered  so  extremely 
popolsr;  nindo  tor  tragedy  'OBiUptu*; 

several  eautatiis,  Hongs,  -  Iff-^  f Vr  violin,  lia-;  iw  n, 
etc  At  the  time  of  hxn  ile»th  ho  had  nearly 
oompleted  the  oatnpodtioiik  of  an  Italian  opera, 
'Orti^te  e  Pilale,  overa  la  Forza  deU'  Ainicizia.' 
Sir  John  Hawkins  coiyectured,  from  internal 
efvidanoe,  that  Galliard  made  the  trsnslation  of 
the  Abb«$  Raguenet's  '  Parallel,'  published  in 
1 709  umier  the  title  of  '  A  comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas,  with 
HmaaikM,*  ud  was  the  author  of  *A  OriticsJl 
Discourse  upon  Operas  In  Kiit'lnml,  and  a  means 
prupoHed  for  their  lujpiuvuniuut,'  printed  at  the 
end  of  that  tunilation ;  whibt  Dr.  Bum^, 
j  dg>i  Tig  from  the  Mine  endenca,  watof  a  contrary 
opinion.  [W.H.H.] 

GALLtrS,  Jaoob,  whoie  real  name  was 

•Handl,  bom  about  1550,  a  native  of  Krain 
(or  Caruiola")  ;  Capcllmeister  first  to  Stanislas 
Pawlowiiki,  Liahup  uf  Ohniitz,  and  afterwards 
feo  the  imperial  chapel  at  Prague,  when  he  died 
mneh  rei»pected  and  bewailfl  .l<ilv     f -91.  He 
had   a  spocial  privilege  from  the  i^^mpt^rur  to 
publish   his  gnat  work  'Hindi  Jac.  Musici 
operia,  hannoninr-iTn  1,  5,  6,  8,  et  plurium  vo- 
cum'  ^Prague,  4  vok.  i^i^6,  7,  90),  a  collection 
of  the  greateet  valae.  Gallus  wrote  in  the  old 
C}nm:h  toufs,  before  the  ino<]crn  distinction  be- 
tween major  and  minor  came  into  existence. 
BSa  weU-known  motet  (h  4)  'Eooe  quomodo 
moritnr  ju.stu.s'  (which  Handel  born)\ve.!  for  liis 
Fiui««l  Anthem),  is  contained  in  the  collection 
ji»t  imm«d,  Mid  i«  alao  printed  (with  18  othen 
by  bim  for  5,  6,  and  8  voices)  in  Bodenschatz's 
*  Flori  legi  u  m  Portense.*  Proske's '  M  osioa  di vina ' 
containa  1 1  motets,  3  Beqxmeoria,  a  Hiierere,  a 
<.liristiia  ftctua  ei^  and  a  Te  Deuin,  all  by 
him.  [F.G.] 

GAXOF.  A  very  spirited  qnibk  roond  dance 
m  a-esotohet  time.   The  following  ban  from  the 

openin.;  of  Soluilliofr'ii  G;ilop  di  bravura— now 
aiuuoa:  a  classical  composition — will  give  an  idea 
of  ifia  rhythm:— 


h'la  bread  by  organ  playing.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  Maroello  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Coriservatorio  df  :r]i  Inciirabili,  whore  lie  btudied 
under  Lotti.  His  hrst  dramatic  attempt,  *UU 
amid  livali.'  waa  hiesed  off  the  etege,  bot  he 
was  more  fortunate  with  'Dorindn'  1729)  for 
which  MaroeUo  wrote  the  libretto.  From  this 
time  his  operas  wenperliinned  throughout  Italy. 
On  April  8,  1762,  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
capella  of  St.  Mark's  and  director  of  the  In* 
ourabili;  but  he  shortly  gave  up  these  posts 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Petenboig,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
Having  tixiit  improved  tha  urcht»»tra,  no  easy 
task,  he  produced  his  'Sidone  abbandonata* 
with  extraordinary  bucccps.  He  returned  in 
1768  to  Venice,  where  l)T.  Bumey  found  him 
in  1 770  {>ro8perous  and  respooted.  and  maestro  of 
the  Incurabili.  Bumey  speaks  of  his  '  tire  ;ind 
imagination,'  and  of  tl^e  'novelty,  spirit,  and 
delicacy*  of  his  made.  (Preseat  State,  155, 174, 
184.)  Hia  fecnndity  must  have  been  remarkable ; 
Fetis  gives  a  libt  of  54  operas,  5  of  whiob  were 
writtra  in  one  year.  Though  written  with  taste, 
and  never  overloade<I,  none  of  thcin  have  sur- 
vived the  KevoiuUon  of  Bossini,  fatal  to  so  many 
of  Galuppi's  ootttemponries.  The  autograph  of 
the  opera  '  II  vilano  Geloeo,*  which  he  composed 
conjointly  with  Gassmann,  Maroello,  Scarlatti, 
Franchi,  Sacchini,  Monfe,  and  Venti,  is  now 
in  Vienna ;  also  a  grand  •Credo,'  'Gloria,'  and 
other  church  works.  Hid  chun  h  works  are  still 
occasionally  performed  in  Venice.  He  alto  wrote 
for  the  Harpsichord,  and  a  sonata  of  his  of  great 
beM'ify  is  printed  in  the  'Alte  Clavier  muxik' 
of  i  auer.    He  died  Jan.  3,  1 785,  [F.  G,] 

GAldBA,  TIOLA  DA  (^mH  ItaL  ftr  kg). 
— *  knee'violiii,  aa  **^<a»yi}thi>d  from  viola  da 


m 


■etc. 


CMopa  hsee  one  and  sometimes  two  TVios,  and 

«)ft*.-n  wn'.N  ri         an  Introduction  and  Coda. 
Xbo  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
$nm  Hopser  or  Butscher— 'deeorilnng  the 
step.     Tt  appears  to  have  nceived  that  of  Galop 
on  ita  introduction  intoFmnoe  about  the  begin- 
xiinjg  at  the  oeniury,  when  it  soon  took  root. 
GAL.UPPI,  BALsasaABl,  bom  Oct.  18,  1 706, 

on.  tlie  inland  of  Burano  near  Venice — whence  he 
wM  kxiown  as  11  Buranello — was  first  taught  by 
hin  &tlaar,  s  barber,  who  playod  the  violin  at  the 
At  1 6  he  came  to  Venice,  and  earned 

tossmsaDsBdlsstt 


braodo  (lrao0(o,  Ital.  for  arm),  or  the  viola  to 
be  i^yed  en  the  aim— is  an  obsolete  striaged 
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instronwnt^  played  with  a  how  and  held  betwewi 
the  knees:  a  predecessor  of  the  violonc^lo.  It 
is  of  about  the  name  size  as  the  violoncello,  but  haa 
a  flat  back,  like  a  doablfl-h«M ;  the  opening*  in 
the  belly  have  not  the  /-eliape,  but  are  vta^mAj 
cut,  generally  in  a  thin  crescent.  Tlir  finger- 
board wae  originally  provided  with  frete,  which 
were  efterwaiui  diaoootinQed ;  H  wae  mounted 
with  6  catgut  strings,  which  were  ultimately  in- 
creased to  7,  the  3  lowest  covered  with  wire. 
The  two  kiaas  were  thne  tnned : — 

M  At 


The  Gamba  was  for  a  long  peri'xl  the  uio^t 
popular  of  all  bowed  inetramente.  an>l,  especially 

in  En;j^l:vnd  (which  by  s<inio  is  Ix^'IIevcd  to  be  its 
original  home),  Holland,  and  Germany,  appeere 
to  have  been  flie  fiivourite  inatnnnent  of  eociety. 

Shakespeare,  in  'Twelfth  Night,'  mentions  a.H  a 
special  accomplishment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
uat  'he  plavH  o*  the  ▼ial-de>gamboye.'  In  the 
pictures  of  Cietard  Dow,  Tcrhurx,  ami  other 
great  Dutch  iiiaisttirs  of  the  1 7th  century  we  see 
— *n  and  again  richly  dreewd  ladiei  and  gentle- 
playing  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  nohle- 
!*•  or  gen  tlemen'e  housee  were  without  a '  chest/ 
oontaiaing  a  set  of  firar  or  more  gambu  of  dif- 
ferent size,  often  exp«Tisivfly  pot  up,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivory  or  tortuiso-sbell.  This  popu- 
btfityof  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
l8th  ceiittiry,  when  the  violoncello  1  rM_»iu  pra- 
dnally  to  uiiperiitjda  it.  Bumey,  who  iitard  it 
played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  pierformer  upon  it 
in  London,  describes  its  tone  as  '  radically  crude 
and  ua^l,'  and  adds  that  '  a  human  voice  of  the 
same  quality  would  be  considered  intolerable.' 
This  is  certainly  a  somewhat  strong^  statement. 
In  tone  and  character  thy  gaiiiLjk  does  not  uiato- 
rially  differ  from  the  tenor  of  our  own  days  ;  and 
its  bani^hMlent  from  the  nuMiern  orche.slra  is  ea,sily 
accounted  fur  by  the  fact  that  its  higher  notea 
are  equally  well  and  more  easily  produced  on  the 
tenor,  while  the  effect  of  the  lower  strinj^a  is 
much  finer  on  the  violoncello.  The  gauiba  was 
bnikdled  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cello, 
exempt  that  some  virtuosi  had  additional  strings 
attached  at  the  back  of  tJio  neck,  un  which  they 
played  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  la^t 
groat  composer  who  wrote  for  the  gamba,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  qiecial  predilection 
for  it.  We  have  from  his  pen  three  Sonatas  for 
CUvier  and  Chimba  (BachgesellschAft,  vul.  ix.) 
and  a  number  of  obligato  accompaniments  for 
•irs  in  his  Cantatas  and  the  Passion  Moaic.  Ue 
ali»o  employs  it  in  a  Concerto  groeeo  fbr  2  viole 
da  braccio,  2  viole  da  gamba,  violoncello,  violone, 
and  harpeiahord,  and  on  other  occadone  uses  it 
to  attain  qieeial  oroheetral  effects.  A  etriking 
instance  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  introduction 
to  the  CanUta  <Qo«tes  Zeit'  (Bachgesellachaft, 
Tol.  xxiii.>  where  we  find  three  separate  gamba- 
parts  com1>ine<I  with  violins  and  flutes,  which 
muet  have  produced  a  very  peculiar  effect.  But 


while  in  little  Leipzig  the  gamba  was  still  a 
fikTOurite,  it  was  already  out  of  fashion  in  Loo- 
don,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the  more 
forcible  and  umctioal  eoores  of  HaodeL  By  the 
end  of  the  i8th  oentwy  most  gambaa  were  oao> 
vert«-d  into  violoncellos,  and  for  that  reuem  WU 
but  rarely  met  with  now-a-daya. 
Miehaw  Pmeetociui  in  Ue  'Synti^a  tamt* 

cum'  I  pul)li.>*heil  i6igl  ilist;n;^ui.shes  i-etween  the 
'  viola  di  gamba'  and  the  'groee  viola  di  gambaa' 
wbieb  he  tho  oalb  '  ▼loleno'  or  'oaombamo  S 
^'amba.'  This  latter  one  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  the  earUer  form  of  the  douUe-faaai^ 
which,  as  a  fue/kt  <loei  belong  to  the  gamba  tribs^ 
and  not  to  that  of  Hw  Tiolii^  M  !•  ibewtt  by  ite 
flat  back. 

C.  P.  Abe!  (died  17^:),  m  pupQ  of  Baeh,  and 
Lidl.  an  Enj^di.-shmaa  (died  were  th'-  la^i 

virtuosi  on  the  gamba.  Buraey,  and  Mozart  in 
bis  letten,  botb  epealc  of  the  Bleeter  MarimiKaa 
III.  of  Rivarfa  an  accomplished  gambi>t.  \ 
Mrs.  Uttey  (1733)  and  a  Miae  Ford  (1760)  are 
reoorded  among  English  players  of  reputatkii. 

The  Italian  instrument  makers  maile  iraiobas 
only  down  to  tbe  middle  of  the  17th  oentur\', 
when  after  tiie  general  adoptioD  of  the  vkdin. 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  8iipjihint<  d  it  by  the 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  of  last  oentuiy. 
Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (t6fo-1730)  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  maker.  [P.D.j 

GAMBARINI.  Siokora,  sang  the  part  of  tet 
Israelitish  woman  in  'Judas'  Ai>ril  t,  17.47. 
She  wae  a  eoprane^  but  her  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.] 

GAMBLE,  John,  a  violinist  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury', "wa.s  a  pupil  of  Amliri>.'«e  Beyland.  one  of  the 
violiua  to  Charles  I.  He  afterwards  i>t!rfunabd 
at  one  of  the  tlieatres  and  was  a  comet  |>layer  in 
the  Chapel  Koyal.  In  1657  he  published  'A^tps 
and  Dialogues  to  be  suu^'  to  the  Th<-orbo  Lute 
Boss  viol,'  the  words  by  Stanley,  author  of 


or 


the  History  of  rhilo«o|.hy.  In  1 659  he  published 
a  second  book  entitled  '  Ayres  and  I>ia.logues 
for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voycee.'  A  few  years 
later  he  became  one  of  the  band  of  violiu5  to 
Charles  II,  and  a  composer  for  the  thtoitre.  Uis 
oompoeitioDs  are  not  oif  n  high  order.  [W.H.H.] 

GAMUT.  A  word  fast  becoming  obsolete  in 
En^dand,  and  meaning  the  Scale.  It  is  derived 
from  (jamina,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
which  was  adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  .-us  the 
lowest  note  of  hie  system,  and  thence  became 
employed  fat  the  entire  eompoee  of  *  voioe  or 
in.strument.  The  Freti  h  \\  <  .tA  i/amme  aMttMl 
Strictly  the  scale.    [See  IIkxachori).] 

In  the  oild  English  Chnrc^  writan  'Gumvt* 
signifies  the  key  of  G  ;  '  Blow  in  GttDUll*,  for  in- 
stance, being  Blow's  service  in  G.  [G.] 

GANDO,  Nicolas,  type  founder,  bom  at 
Geneva  early  in  the  i8th  century,  resided  tint 
in  Berne  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  established 
a  foundry  for  a  now  musical  type.  His  son, 
Pierre  Francois,  bom  at  Geneva  1733.  was  hii 
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■ervation*  am  le  traits  bistorique  et  critique  de  , 
M.  Foamier,  elo*  (Pub  1 766),  witli  the  view  of  | 

showing  that  Ballard's  prctcess  was  an  imitation  ' 
of  Breitkopf't.    It  oontaiiied,  amongst  others, 
apeoiiiMBt  «f  6  plcMt  of  aaeteiit  mtulc  firinted  by 
BAOaid,  ftiid  a  Psalm  by  Roussier  in  Gando's 
own  characters,  and  printed  by  his  process,  the 
uotes  and  the  lines  requiring  a  separate  im* 
presrion,  and  the  effect  resembling  copper  plate. 
Foumier  rqilied  (see  his  'Manuel  typographnjue,' 
pj>.  289  3c6},  criticising  the  Gandaa  and  their  ^ 
iype,  which  was  however  superior  to  his  own,  | 
tliotigli  inferior  to  those  of  Breitkopf  in  their 
own  day,  and  tttill  more  to  those  of  Durerger 
■od  others  since.   The  father  dkd  in  1767,  the 
son  in  iSoo,  both  in  Paris.  [M.C.  C]  i 

GAKZ.  A  muucal  &mily  of  Mayence.  1 
1.  Adolv,  bonk  Oct.  14,  1796,  a  TioliniBt,  I 

studied  harmony  under  Hollbusch  ;  conduct  r  at 
Mayence  (1819),  Capelltneistor  to  the  Grand 
Dokeof  H«at8  Dannstadt  (1^25);  composed  a 
melodrama,  overtorei^  OUirafaiei^  lAtdit,  mi 
choruses  for  men's  voices. 

a.  His  brother,  Mobitz,  a  cellist  of  the  old 
■chool,  bom  1804,  was  first  cello  under  Adolph 
at  ■^Tayence,  and  (i8j6)  in  the  royal  band  at  j 
li<;riin,  where  Leaucceeded  Duport  and  Romberg. 
In  >  833  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  returning 
t-t  the  Iritt'^^r  in  37,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Leopold  played  at  th^  Philharmonic  on  May  1. 
In  1845  M  led  the  violoncellos  at  the  Beethoven 
Fecfeiin^  at  Pnnn  TTis  tone  is  full  and  mellow, 
and  bis  execution  brilliant^  though  hu  style  it 
«f  the  old  sehooL  His  compodtioii*  tot  hia 
instrument  are  nmiMffoin^  but  tnr  only  bftve 
•l^ieared  in  print. 

3.  Hie  third  broChar,  Lbovold,  -violiiiist,  was 
lR)m  at  Mayence  1806,  played  much  with  Moritz 
lA  the  atyle  of  the  brothers  Bohrer,  whom  they  I 
sQooeedM  ia  Ihm  roynl  band  at  Bodin  (1826). 
T.<eopold  was  well  received  at  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1837  visited  England 
with  his  brother.   They  published  the  duets  in 
which  thdr  polished  and  orilliant  execution  had 
excited  »o  much  a<imiration.     Leopold  died  in 
Ikirlin  in  1869.    Two  sons  of  Adolf  arc  known 
in  the  mu«c;il  world — Edward,  bora  at  Mayent^ 
A{:»ril  39.  a  pianoforte-player  and  pupil  of  Tli.i.1 
berig,  died  Nov.  36,  1869;  and  William  (bora  1 
1830),  who  is  wdl  known  in  London  as  a  t<^-acher 
IUmI  Aocompanyist.  [M.C.C.]  j 

GAUAT,  PiXBBB  Jkax.  bom  at  Ustaritz,  April 
35,1 764,  died  in  Paris  Msrcb  i,  1823,  the  nost 
etxtraordinary  Frencli  singer  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  sou  of  an  avocat,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  bat  eariy  mMiifeeted  a  passion  for  music, 
trhiieh  he  studied  under  Franz  Beck,  composar 
and  conductor  at  Bounleaux.  He  seems  however 
never  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  eubject,  for 
}»«  was  a  poor  reader,  and  owed  his  success  to 
IjIj*  natural  gift''  ^ri<\  tlip  opj>ortunity  he  enjoyed 
of  hearing  Gluck's  worka  and  of  comparing  the 
mrtivC*  nt  the  French  and  Italian  operas  in  Paris. 
yib    possessed  a  fine- toned  expressive  voice  of 
tintiauAl  compass,  iiwlodinff  both  baritone  and  i 
t^oar  n^itma,  m  astmiriiing  msmofy,  and  »  ! 


nrodigioos  nower  of  imitation,  and  may  fairly 
M  Mid  to  have  ocoeilled  in  all  styles ;  but  his 

great  predilection  throughout  his  life  w.ts  for 
Gluck's  music.  Having  been  the  fiavourite 
singer  of  Maris  AntoinsMs,  who  twioe  paid  has 
debt!«,  he  fled  firom  Paris  daring  the  Terror,  and 
with  Rode  took  refuge  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
two  gave  very  successful  concerts.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  appeared  at  the  'Couoert 
Feydeau'  (1795")  and  the  'Concert  (\e  la  me 
Clery'  with  such  brilliant  suoceiis  that  lio  w;is 
appointed  profesew  of  singing  at  ths  CJonverva- 
toire  in  179Q.  Among  his  pupils  were  Roland, 
Kourrit,  l3espt  ramous,  Ponchard,  Levasseur, 
Mmes.  Barbier -Walbonns^  Chevalier- Brancha» 
r)  ;rf>t,  lioulang-er,  Rigaut,  nn  I  Mile.  Duchamp, 
whom  he  married  when  he  was  55.  Ue  retained 
his  voice  tlU  hs  was  50,  and  whsn  that  fikUed 
him  trierl  to  r\ttr.ict  the  public  by  eccetttricitiea 
of  dress  auU  behaviour.  He  composed  several 
roawooes,  'B^linhte,'  'Ls  M^aestrd,* '  J«  t'aims 
tant,*  etc.,  extremely  popular  in  their  day,  but 
now  BO  mimotonous  and  uninteresting  as  to  make 
it  svidmt  that  ths  style  in  whldi  Osmt  sang 
them  alone  ensuretl  their  succees.  (^G.C.J 

GAKCLV,  a  Spanish  family  of  rauBicians,  who 
have  been  well  characterised  as  'representative 
artists,  whose  power,  genins.  and  origlnsUty  liavs 
inipr«:  59od  a  permanent  trace  on  the  record  of  the 
methods  of  vood  execution  and  ornament'  (Chor- 
ley).  The  feander  of  the  fiunilj,  Habvwu  dbCt 
PoPOLO-VicKNTK,  waa  iKirn  at  Seville  Jan.  i2, 
1775.  Beginning  as  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral 
at  las  age  of  6,  at  1 7  ha  was  slnsdj  wdl  known 
as  comp'^ser,  singer,  actor,  and  conductor.  By 
1805  he  had  sstablisbed  his  reputation  at  home, 
and  his  pieces— chiefly  short  comic  operas — were 
performed  all  over  Spain.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Paris,  Feb  it,  iSoS,  in  Paer'K  'Griselda,' 
tdnging  in  Italian  for  the  fin$t  time.  Within  a 
month  he  had  become  the  chief  singer  at  that 
theatre.  Tn  1809  he  prcKluced  his  '  Poeta  calcu* 
lista,'  originally  brouglit  out  at  Madrid  in  1 805. 
In  181 1  he  Ket  out  for  Italy.  At  Naples  Murat 
apjxiintcd  him  (1812"!  fir^t  tenor  in  nis  chapel. 
There  he  met  Anzaui,  one  of  the  best  tenors  of 
ths  old  Itelian  sehool,  by  whoss  hints  hs  profited 
largely.  There  .nlso,  still  c<«nbining  the  r'Aen  of 
tiinger  and  composer,  he  produced  his  'Caliio  di 
Bagdsd,*  whieh  obtained  sn  ImnMDSS  snoosas. 
In  1815  Rossini  wrote  for  him  one  of  the  princi])al 
rAlss  in '  Elinbetta,*  and  in  1816  that  of  Almavi  va. 
About  ths  end  of  x8i6  hs  returned  from  NafJss 
to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
his  '  Califo,'  and  produced  '  Le  Prince  d'oocasion^' 
and  sang  in  Catalant's  troupe,  where  he  made 
a  great  hit  as  Paolino  in  the  'Matrimonio 
Segreto.'  ATuioved  by  Catalani'a  manag'ement, 
he  left  Paris  iur  i>.>ndun  about  the  end  of  1817. 
In  the  ensuing  season  he  sang  in  the  'Bsrbisrs* 
with  Mnie,  Fodor,  and  in  other  openw,  with 
much  6cl&L  In  1819  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
sang  in  the  'Bsririere,'  not  till  tbsn  heard  there. 
There  he  remained  tUl  1823,  performing  in 
'OteUo/  'Don  Giovanni,'  etc.,  and  composing 
*Lft  movl  dtt  Tmw*  snd  'FkvsstMi'  nr  tfis 
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Grand  Op^ra,  beeidea  '  Faz2oletio'  at  the  Italiena, 
Meuni^re'  at  tha  Gymiuu*,  and  3  others 
which  never  reached  the  stage.    In  the  spriMgf 
of  1823  he  re  appeared  in  Loudon,  where  he  was 
still  a  moHt  eHfctive  eiager  (Ebcre).     Here  bo 
founde<l  his  fomous  Mhool  of  singing.    He  sang 
in  London  a;::ain  in  1824  in  'Zelmira'  and; 
*Ricciardo  e  Zoratde.'    In  the  same  year  his 
*  Deux  contrats'  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  ; 
In  15^25  he  was  here  again,  his  salary  having 
riiMiu  frum  £260  (1823)  to  £i2e,o.  He  continued  . 
to  gftin  still  greater  fame  by  teaching  tlUA  by 
singing,  and  his  fertility  as  a  oompoeer  was  . 
shown  by  at  least  2  Italian  operas,  '  Astuzia  e  I 
prudenza'  and  '  Un  Avertimento.'  The  education  , 
of  lua  iUubtrious  daughter  Mjurie,  aubfleqiieiitlj  j 
Mme.  Malibran.  w«a  wm  completed,  and  tndo'  I 
his  care  she  made  her  d-  but.    [Se«  Mai  inuA»f.]  . 
He  then  rvalised  the  project  ho  had  long  eater*  1 
taf  ned  of  foon^ng  an  opera  at  New  York,  and  | 
set  out  with  tliat  oliject  from  Liverpool,  takin?  ] 
with  hiui  an  Italian  company,  which  included 
the  young  CTriTeUI  ao  teuer.  Ma  own  ton  Maauel  I 
and  An^jTisani,  De  Rosich,  Mme.  Barhieri.  Mme. 
Garcia^  and  hia  daughter.    At  New  York  he 
prodooed  no  less  titan  11  new  Italian  operas  in 
a  sin^de  year.   In  1S27  he  wont  Uj  Mexico,  where 
he  brought  out  8  operas,  all  apparently  new. 
Ailer  18  uontha*  stay,  he  set  out  to  retam  with  , 
the  produce  of  this  hanl  toil  ;  but  the  partv  was 
stopped  by  briganda,  and  he  was  denuded  of  1 
eretTthing,  including  nearly  ^6eoo  in  gold.  | 

Garcia  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
appeared at  the  Italiens.  Ue  then  devoted 
himself  to  teaohlng;  and  died  Jtme  9,  1833.  I 
Garcia  was  a  truly  extraordinary  person.  His 
energy,  resource,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  brief  narrative. 

sing-ing  and  acting  were  remarkable  for  verve 
and  intelligence,    lio  was  a  good  musician,  and 
wrote  with  facility  and  effect,  as  the  list  of  his 
works  sufficiently  show.s.    Frti»  onumera'es  no  ' 
less  than  17  Spanish,  19  Italian,  and  7  French  j 
operM.    Words  and  music  seem  to  have  been  | 
alike  easy  to  him.    His  most  celebrated  pupils 
were  his  daughters  Mario — Mme.  Malibran,  and  ^ 
Pauline — Mme.Viardot,  Mmes.  Rimbault,  Ruiz-  | 
Garcia,  Mdrie  l^ahinde,  Favelli,  ComteHse  Merlin  ; 
Adolphe  Nourht,  Gdraldy,  and  Im  mu  Manuel 
Garon.  ! 

Manuel  Garcia  was  bom  at  ^la  Irid,  INfarch 
I7>  1805.  His  education  began  early,  and  at  15 
he  recciyed  instruction  in  harmony  from  F^tis, 
and  in  singing  frmn  his  father.  In  18^5  ho  ' 
accompanied  his  father  to  America.  Once  more 
in  Paris  (1829)  be  quitted  the  stage,  and  devoted 
liimself  to  teaching.  A  little  later  he  undertook 
a  serious  scientific  enquiry  into  the  conformation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  toe  limits  of  registers,  and 
the  mechanism  of  singing ;  of  which  the  results 
were  two — (i)  his  application  of  the  Laryngo- 
woope,  the  value  of  which  h  now  universally 
raoognised  by  physicians  and  artists,  and  (a)  his 
'M^moire  sur  la  voix  humaine,'  presented  to  the 
French  In>ititut  in  1 840,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  ooDgratolaUona  of  the  Acadtfny*  nad  may  be 


Raid  to  !>e  the  foundation  of  all  subaeqoent 
iuve«Ligatiana  into  the  voice.  Appointed  pn>- 
fcMor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  published 
in  1S47  hi^  'Traits  oomplet  de  I'art  du  chant, 
en  2  parties,'  4 to,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Gennan,  and  F.nglish,  and  has  gained  » 
world-wide  reputation.  Among  his  popils  tr%y 
be  mentioned  Mmes.  Jenny  Lind,  Gatberine 
Hayes,  and  Henriette  Nif«en  (afterwards  Mme. 
Saloman),  and  M.  BataiUe.  In  1850  Garcia 
resitnied  his  poeitioo  at  the  Oonservatoire.  and 
came  to  London.  He  is  still  a  Professor  at  the 
Bojal  Academy  of  Music  and  one  of  the  l**'*™^ 
tswuLeti  ol  singing  in  LondoB,  [See  wSmo  Mali- 
BmAM,  and  Yiaboot.]  [J^M.! 

GAKD.VXE,  Antonio,  a  composer,  printer 
and  publisher  of  music  in  Venice  firom  153$  10 
1 569.  FVom  and  niter  i .^57  his  name  is  given  as 
Gardano.  After  his  removjd  hi»*  eons  C;pr:.\ii> 
and  Annibale  published  a  few  works,  and  an 
Angelo  Gaidano,  whose  Tslattonship  does  not 
appear,  ni.my  more.  Tin  re  was  an  Alefl«andro 
in  a  small  way  at  Rome.  Tbe  Venice  house 
lasted  till  1619.  Thmr  pablioatiaas  oansiBt  of 
the  Ma?.-*es.  Pdalms,  Motets,  ]MadriLra]g,  Canzoni, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Archadelt,  Jacket, 
Lasso,  Prare,  Namuno,  and  other  great  Fhnnsh 
and  Italian  writers,  and  fill  many  volumes.  See 
Eitner,  Jliblioj^.  dcr  JSammtl werke,  etc.  ij.}.] 

GAHDIKER,  William,  the  son  of  a  stocking 
Btanufacturerat  Leicester,  was  bora  in  that  town 

March  15,  1770.    He  became  an  a^istant  to  hi* 
father  in  his  business,  to  which  he  afterwarvis 
succeeded,  and  which  he  OMtied  on  daring  tlw 
rest  f't"       lif'.    But  the  taste  for  mnsie  never 
fun<.<>ok  him.   ilia  business  occasionally  re<qairetl 
him  to  vint  the  continent,  and  he  nvBiied  himself 
of  such  opportunities  to  1  .  t-ome  acquaintixl  with 
the  wurkii  of  the  bcbt  tor(»ign  computer*,  par- 
ticularly of  the  great  German  masters,  so  that 
for  a  long  period  he  knew  more  aTmut  their 
productiuutt,  ec^pticially  thoce  of  Beethoven,  Uulq 
the  majority  of  English  professon.  (See  Tbnvv» 
Beethoven,  i.  44 1 . )  Both  at  home  and  abmaa  he 
sought  and  olit.iined  the  acquaintsnce  of  the  best 
muBician.s  of  all  ranks,  both  twolhaseri  aad  eiii»> 
tears.  In  hi.s  youth  he  crnnpoped  some  songs  and 
dueta,  which  were  publi&hed  as  the  productions  of 
'  W.  G.  Leicester.'  He  next  produced,  under  the 
title  of  'Sutred  Melodies,*  a  Btl<x"tit»n  of  pieces 
by  the  best  masters,  chiefly  forti^Ti,  adapted  to 
English  wunl.";,  which  he  h<^>ed  might  I:*u  adopted 
in  our  churches  t«i  the  exclu8ion  of  the  clumsy 
f  Stemhuld  and  Hopkins,  and  Bnniy  and 
Tate.    Six  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at 
distant  intervals,  and  it  included  a  volume  of 
selections  firam  the  works  of  English  cathedral 
composers.    It  must  be  confessed  thni  the  PrE>- 
crustean  plan  was  followed  with  the  music  in  order 
to  fit  it  to  the  words ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
work  had  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  English  publio  many  fine  oompoeitiona. 
In  1817  Gardiner  added  notes  te  the  timnslatian 
of  Beyle's  'Lifis  of  Haydn'  by  Robert  Brew  in, 
his  fidknr  towaemMii  ^bliahed  in  oonjunctioo 
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with  tranalfttioM  of  Sehlictagroll'i  '  Life  of  Mo- 
nrt,*  and  other  fSiteem.   He  aext  ooropilecl  an 

oratorio,  entitled  'Judftli,*  by  adaptinir  Kni^lish 
worda  to  muiio  eelectod  piiociMkUy  from  the 
WM  of  fU^rdn,  MoMit.  Mid  BeeiheiveiL  and 

connecteil  l>y  compositiona  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  Beethoven  oti'eriiur  him  loo  guineas  for  an 
ovefture  to  thb  wocw,  bat  Teodved  no  leplr, 

nwiru,',  ax  he  supposeil,  to  the  rnixcaiTiage  of  bis 
letter.  In  1830  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
*'nM  Mosie  of  Natnre;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  passionate  and  pleiisin.;  in  the  art  of 
singing,  speaking,  and  perfurmiiig  upon  uiuiiic&l 
inatruments,  is  derived  from  the  sounds  of  the 
aniinat(>4l  worM/  TLo  musical  examples  were 
publishtxl  geparatt  ly.  In  1858  he  published  two 
volumes  called  '  Music  and  Friends;  or,  Pleasant 
RecoUectiuoR  of  a  Dilettante,' — the  utility  of 
which  is  much  impaired  by  its  frequent  inac- 
coraey, — with  a  third  volume  in  1853.  In  1840 
he  adapted  Pipe's  '  UnivtT>ftl  Prayer'  to  mtisic 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  ami  Beethoven.  '  Sights  in 
Italy,  with  some  Account  of  the  present  atate  of 
music  an<l  the  sitter  arts  in  that  country 'appeared 
in  1847.  I''Cs;dus  these  works  Gardiuer  compnsed 
a  few  anthems.  Htt  dkd  KoT.  16,  185.^.  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  [W  H  H  ] 

OABDONI,  Italo,  bom  at  Parma  late  in 
i8ai,  atodiad  singing  imder  De*  Cesari.  Ha 

made  his  dtbut  at  Viadnna  in  1S40  in  'Ruln  rto 
Devereux.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged 
by  Booaanl,  wftib  whom  he  want  to  Tarin  and 

Berlin,  where  he  sang  the  v''-  f  R<x1ri;,'n.  with 
Rubiui  as  OtaUo.  Uabini  took  a  great  fancy 
ftr  the  yooi^  artiat,  and  predietad  for  him 
a  brilliant  career.  (Jardont  sancf  diirinc;  two 
aeaiK;a»  at  Milan,  auci  atterwanLi  at  iiret>cia. 
Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sang,  in  company 
with  Viardot,  \n)oni,  and  Talnllni,  in  the  *Bar- 
biere,' '  Linda,'  etc.  In  1 844-5  appeared  at  the 
Acad<^mie  Royale,  creating  the  tenor  parts  in 
'Mare  Stuart."  'L'Ame  en  peine,'  etc.  In  Paris 
Gardoni  t^tnained  fur  three  years,  singing  the 
principal  rdUa  in  tha  'Favorite,'  '  Robert  le  Dia* 
ble,'  '  Charlea  Six,'  etc.  In  1S47  he  went  to  the 
The&tre  dea  Italiens,  and  in  Uie  name  spring  made 
his  first  appearance  at  HarMajesty's  Theatre,  and 
•hr  hh  cliann  of  j  en<f>n  and  of  voitc  (somewhat 
slight  though  the  latter  ha<i  proved )  did  more  to 
leooQcUe  the  public  to  tha  loss  of  Sigiior  .Mario 
than  could  have  been  expected.  A  wonl  i^  his 
dne — as  the  due  of  a  real  artist,  who  haa  tiuihhcd 
aifny  phrase  that  he  has  sung,  and  has  pointeil 
eTcry  word  that  he  has  said.  There  has  alwaya 
lx;en  the  real  Ital'au  elegance — and  that  more  uni- 
versal elegance  which  belongs  to  no  country —  in 
Hignor  Gardoni '  (Chorley).  Here  be  createil  the 
tenor  rCU  in  Verdi's  '  Masnadieri.'  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons  spent  at 
St.  Petersbuig,  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome, 
Gardoni  has  come  every  B])ring  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Paris  (Italiens)  for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  mezzo  cartitUrt  dass 
of  tenters.  His  repertoire  was  rather  axoeption- 
ally  large;  for  he  sung  in  the  '  Uarbiere,' ' L'lta- 
li«a»  in  Algiari,*  and  'La  Conta  O17/  aa  wall 


as  in  tha  'Puritani,*  ' Soansmbula,'  'Robert  la 
Dlabla,*  'ManaialK'  and  Gounod's  *Faaat.* 

Tie  \n  a  niemlKT  of  the  '  Soci.'te  de  P.ienf^ii wince 
Italienne'  of  Paris,  and  a  chevalier  of  the'Co> 
TODa  d'ltalia.*  Ha  niairiad  a  daiightar  of  Tmb- 
bnrini  1847;  MmI  la  1874  rstireil  from 

the  stage.  [J.  M.} 

6A8PAR1NI,  Fluironoo.  bora  at  Lnoea  )n 
1665,  according  to  F^tis,  but  the  date  is  possibly 
somewhat  too  eariy.  He  was  a  pupiL  first  uf 
CoreUI  and  aftanrtrda  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
waa  Maestro  di  Coro  at  the  Ospedale  di  Pieth 
in  Venioei,  and  a  member  of  the  Aocademl* 
Fibtrmoniea.  In  1775  he  waa'elaotad  monHro 
hy  tile  ('ha[)ter  of  St.  .John  Ijiteran,  hut  he  was 
alro.-idy  in  broken  health  at  the  time  of  his 
apjxiintiDant,  and  ratitad  upon  h^fpay  in  Attgnat 
of  the  following  yeir.  Ho  ret.iiiud  his  post 
nominally,  with  Uirohuno  C'hiti  for  a  coadjutor, 
antil  April  1727,  whan  h«  died.  The  celebrated 
Benedetto  Marcello  wati  his  pupil  for  nianv  years 
both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  a  corre«ipond- 
enoe  between  them,  ooutinned  up  to  a  few  weeka 
before  the  death  of  Gasparini.  tc>*tifie'*  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  great  scholar  held  hhs 
master.  A  professional  conflict  between  Gaa- 
piriiii  and  A.  Scarlatti,  the  oriL^in  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Baini,  tuck  the  form  of  an  exchange 
of  cantataa,  by  no  means  a  re^^rctable  method  of 
retort  between  rival  and  dittpututlve  artists. 

Gasparini  wrote  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  stagey  and  F^tis  givea  a  list  of  no 
lesa  than  thirty  two  of  his  operas.  Several  of* 
them  were  favourites  iu  Loitdun  in  tiie  early 
part  ^  the  century.  He  also  composed  sevenu 
cantatas.  r>ut  tlio  work  by  whiili  he  is  now 
best  remembertxl  iji  hib  treatise  upon  occompani* 
mant  intitnlad  *L*  Armonico  prattico  al  cembah^ 
ovvcro  rerjolf,  o«servazi  ni  ed  a\ert"nienti  per  ben 
Muunare  ii  ba.-i£U  0  accuinpagiiaru  sopra  il  cembalo, 
spinetta  cd  organo.'  This  work  was  republishe>l 
go  lately  as  1802  at  Venice,  and  has  niaintaine<l 
iii  pLthitiou  iu  Italy  even  aiuce  the  appearance 
of  the  cleaiar  and  batter  amngad  treatise  of 
Fenaroli.  K.H.Pl 
G  ASSM  A  N  N  Klokiak  Leopold,  bom  May  4, 
1723.  at  Hriix  in  i'xthemia:  in  1736  ran  away  firam 
his  father  who  wi.-^hi d  to  eilucate  him  as  a  mcr- 
I  chant.  By  playing  the  harp  he  worked  his  way 
to  Bologna,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
Padre  Martini.  Tie  tli"Ti  fntorwl  the  !»«»r\*ico  i>f 
I  Count  Leoiuixdi  Veuen  at  \  euice,  and  his  com- 

f positions  were  soon  in  general  request.  In  XT^i 
le  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  a  ballet  composer. 
On  the  deuth  of  Reutter  in  1 77 1,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  Court  CapeUneiatar 
I  with  A  salary  of  800  ducata.  Very  soon  after 
entering  on  his  new  oHice  he  suggestetl  the 
formation  of  the  'TonkUnstler  Societat,'  a  Fund 
for  the  Widowa  and  Orphans  of  Vienna  musi- 
cians, a  society  which  in  i>6a  was  reorganised 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Haydn.*  See  Pohl'i* 
'  Denkschrift,'  etc.  (Vienna  1 871).  Cassmann 
died  Jan.  3i,  1774,  owing  to  a  &U  from  his 
carriage.  He  composed  33  Italian  optraf,  of 
which  two  were  traaalatad  into  GennaDp '  L' Amor 
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ArtigiaoA*  by  Neefe,  and '  Ia  Conteflsma '  Hiller. 
He  tho  oompoacd  nudi  ehoMli  moiieb  which 

^lozari  thought  more  of  than  of  his  ojxnw 
(Letter.  Feb.  s$  I7^i)'  When  »t  Leipsic,  he 
••id  to  Doles,  who  ocnild  not  qcdte  j(An  hi  hie 

IiraiH^s,  '  Pjipa,  if  you  only  knew  all  we  Lave  <'f 
lis  in  Vienna!  A«  aooii  m  I  get  back  I  ^luill 
•tady  him  in  mrnest,  and  hope  to  leam  a  j,nrcat 
Gassinanti  cannot  be  said  to  have  exer* 
cised  any  special  iuHuence  on  the  developement 
of  musiQal  form  effected  during  hi«  time  by 
yiM^ii*!  Bach.  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  His  best 
P'lpil  was  S.'ilif  ri,  who  afu^r  t)ieir  father's 
de»th  educaUnl  Gaitaiiuuiu  s  daugiiuirs  as  opera- 
nqgert.  [F.Q.] 

OA8TOLDI,  QiovAtim  Giaoomo,  bom  at 

Cvrava;,'y!o  about  the  midfUe  of  the  if>th  cen- 
tury; maestro  di  capella  in  Mutua»  and  later 
in  Milan  ( i  -^93).  He  was  the  antiior  of  *Bal- 
Ittti  ila  Buonare,  canlare,  e  liallare*  (Venice 
1391-5  ;  Antwerp  1596),  which  are  said  to  have 
M^«d  Morley  M  modflla  ftir  hia  'Ballets  or 
Fal  laa.*  Two  of  them  are  well  known  to  Eng- 
lish amateurs  under  the  names  of  '  Maidens  fair 
of  Mantua's  city,'  and  'Soldiers  brave  and 
gallant  be.'  Two  others,  '  Viver  lieto  TOglio,' 
and  'A  lieta  vita,'  are  given  by  Bumey  in  hig 
History  of  Muhic.  Tlicst:  were  aidoptixl  ii ynin 
timet  by  Lindemann  in  1597  to  the  words 
*  Jesu,  woHst  nns  weisen.' rti  I  '  Tfi  dir  ist  Freude ' 
respectively  (Dorin^',  Chortukundc,  45).    [F.  G.J 

GATES,  Bernard.  Second  son  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  Westminster,  Gent,  i^m  prolmbly  in 
1685  ;  iri  niL-ntioned  in  1702  ae  000  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  tlie  ChajK.1  Royal ;  waa  made  a  Hcntle- 
man  of  the  saoje  in  1 708  iu  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  I5»  and  Master  of  the  Ch orissters, 
Micliat linaa  1 740,  vict  J.  C'liurcli;  resided  in 
James  Street,  VVt»>tuiinfit«^r.  In  1758  he  retired 
to  North  Abton,  Oxon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15, 
'773.  *ffed  88.  He  was  buried  in  tin  North 
Cloister  at  Weatminater,  '  near  his  wife  and 
daughter/  He  held  the  dneenre  oflioe,  now 
a^n1fs!ic<1,  of  Tuner  of  the  Reg^  in  the  Xf^fft 
household — eee  hi«  epitaph  at  Aaton. 

Hie  ehief  daim  to  mentioii  ie  eomiadoa 
with  Handel,  wlioHo  'Ksth>  r*  was  acted  under 
Gates's  care  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
•t  his  house  Feb.  33  1732.  and  afleiwards  at 
tlie  King's  Theatre,  Uaymarket.  He  also  sang 
one  of  the  airs  in  the  i>ettingen  Te  J>ettm  on 
its  first  performance.  [G.] 

GAUNTLETT,  Hknrt  Johx,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gaunttett,  was  bom  in  1806  at 
Wellington,  Saloj).  He  was  e<liJoj\ted  by  his 
father,  and  at  au  early  agt^  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  mnsie,  especially  for  playing  on  the  organ. 
His  father  waf  presented  to  the  vicaraj,'e  of 
Oluey,  Bucks,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  ninc^ 
yovatg  Ganntlett  entered  on  the  dutite  of  Ins  ftret 
orjjaniwt  ajipoinUnent.  In  iSj^y  ho  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor.  Inuring  his  clerkahip  he  pursued 
the  atudf  of  Uw  and  music  with  equal  aaaiduity, 
Md  ia  1897  obteined  the  poet  of  etgaaiit  of 


St.  Olave'^  Southwark,  which  he  Iwld  for  upwards 
of  JO  year*.  In  1831  he  wae  admitted  »aolidtar. 

an  1  connnencod  j>ractiie  in  the  City  of  Loodoa 
in  partnenhip  with  a  brother.  About  1S36, 
'  having  attained  »  high  reputaticn  ae  an  organiK, 
he  Cdiumenc'-d  his  advocac-y  of  a  refunii  iu  ar;g«n 
building  by  tlie  adoption  of  the  C  orguk  in  ths 
plaoe  of  the  old  F  and  G  instroments.  He  met 
with  the  strongest  onpocitioti,  but  finding  a  ralo- 
able  auxiliary  in  William  Hill,  the  organ  builder 
(who,  under  his  superintendence  constructed  the 
organs  in  St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  Manchester ; 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill ;  Ashton-under  L\  n»j  (■liiir--b 
Dr.  Kafiles'  chapel,  Liverpool;  and  £>t  Julia*, 
Cnlcvitta  ;  and  rec' instructed  the  large  organs  io 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  Chiu^t  C'uurdi. 
N'evvgat4j  8tr€)et),  he  attaiued  his  aim,  aad 
through  bis  exertions  the  C  orgma  wan  findy 
settled  in  England.  In  1836  he  became  ori^n^inft 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  In  1842  Dr. 
Howley,  Aichhiahop  of  Gantsfhory,  ooamni 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  uf  M  -io  Aboot 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoted 
hinwelf  wholly  to  musie.  In  the  year  1844  Gam*> 
lett,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  S|.rr;-  er. 
drew  attention  to  the  sabieot  of  Gregorian  mask 
by  the  pttUieation  of  the  Hymnal  ferMntint  aad 
Evensong  (Bell  &  Daldy  l.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  extension  of  choral  wonhip, 
and  composed  many  chants  and  anthems.  With 
equal  ardour  he  laboured  to  increaiie  the  study 
of  tlie  works  of  Handel,  Ba' h,  IW'hoven.  Sp  jhr 
and  Mendelssohn,  ])uUitdiiug  arrangements  U 
the  choral  and  instnmiental  fugues  of  Bach; 
Beethoven's  cli'iril  works;  CheruLinis  ditto; 
the  Overtures  and  Uburu«cs  in  S{Kihr's  *  Cmci- 
fizion,*  eto.,  for  the  organ,  with  pedals.  But  It 
is  as  a  cr.mposer  and  editor  of  psiilm  an<I  hyma 
times  that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  For 
upwards  of  40  years  he  worked  in  ttm*  Mi 
with  unwearied  enthusiasm,  and  tlitrc  was 
scarcely  a  publication  of  any  note  issued  duriay 
that  period  in  whidi  he  was  not  engaged  as 
editor,  assistant,  or  contril>ut<:ir.  Gaimtlett  aLo 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  music  and  as  a 
critic  and  reviewer,  and  ahle  arlides  from  his 
pea,  aboundini;  in  learning  and  spirit  {Hm 
opinions  oonfidontly  expressed),  will  be  found 
in  tlie  first  6  volumes  of  *  The  Musical  W^orid.' 
in  'The  Mornin^j  Post,'  'The  Orchsptia,*  aj»d 
•Tlie  Church  Musician.*  Afl^r  qmttin^  St 
Olave's  and  Christ  Churcli.  GauntleU  was  eoC' 
cet4.sively  organist  of  a  church  at  KsttriagtMl 
Park,  ot  Union  (  "li  ii  <  1,  Ihlln^'ton  (for  15  year?*, 
and  of  St.  Barthoiuintiw  the  ^r^t,  SuaLhtieid. 
He  was  diosen  by  Mendelssohn  to  pUy  the 
organ  part  in  his  oratorio,  'Elijah,'  on  ic£  pro- 
duction at  Binniaghau,  Aug.  ^  1S46.  Be 
died  suddenly,  foam  heart  disease,  Keh.  ai,  1876. 

Gauntlett's  principal  publications.  bcf-iJai 
those  mentioned,  were  '  The  Church  Hyma  anl 
Tmw  Book  *  (with  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew\  1 S44-5 1 ; 
Cantus  Melodici,  1845;  'The  CoinprehaisiTc 
Tune  Book'  (with  Keams),  1846-7;  'Tb« 
Halleli^ah '  (with  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite),  1848-5^ ; 
*Tb0  Googngatioad  Pidmii**  ^wiih  JSk*.  AOa^X 
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;  Cftriyle's  'Manual  of  Pialmody,'  i860; 
•Tunes,  New  and  Old,'  and  Harland's  'Church 
Psalujr  and  ifyinnal,'  1868  ;  'Si>ecimen«  of  a 
Cathedral  Psalter ' ;  '  The  Encyclup,edi*  of  the 
Chnnt*;  'Hymns  and  Glorias';  'St.  Httk^t 
Tun?  Book';  'Hymns  for  Little  Children,' 
and  several  collections  of  Christmaa  Carols, 
Authem^  Songs,  etc^  and  aome  ozgaa  Msmnge- 
BMntoL  CW.H.H.] 

GAVEAUX,  PiEBBB,  bom  at  Beziera  Aug. 
1761 ;  died  inawM  »t  Cbarentaa  Feb.  5,  1825; 
studied  compomtiim  trndsr  Beck,  oooduetor  of  the 
theatre  at  Bourdeaux.  There  he  mado  his  d<_-l)ut 
M  %oaar  with  a  saooen  which  decided  his  future 
etm&r.  Wm  rdlat  wm  warm  and  fl«dble,  lie 
sang  with  great  exjirf.ssir>n,  and  diiriny  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris  ia  1789  created  many  im- 
portant parts.  As  a  composer  he  prodaoed 
between  1792  and  i^iS  no  less  llian  35  operas, 
written  in  an  easy  and  essentially  dramatic  style. 
iiatii>«l  told  shnple  ia  melody^  liut  not  ohane* 
t'-rised  by  de[>th  or  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  specified  'Les  deux  Suiasea'  (1792): 
■lie  petit  Matelot'  (1795);  '  L^ooora  on  ramoar 
conjugal'  (1798",  the  same  sidiject  which  Bee- 
thoven aflerwards  set  as  '  Pidelio';  'Le  Boaffe 
•t  le  Tantotir'  (1804).  sung  by  Ponchard  and 
Cinti-Damoreau  an  laU*  an  iS,^5,  an<l  plaved  in 
Ix>ndon  in  1849:  and  Monsieur  DeechalumeauLx' 
( 1 806),  afWrwards  played  as  a  pantomime.  He 
also  pnbliahed  a  btiok  of  Italian  'Canzonette' 
dedicated  to  Garat,  and  another  of  Jrencli 
'RwTHWKf  *  These  are  Ibi^tten.  but  some  of 
hia  opera  airs  have  niaintaintd  their  )><>pularity, 
and  occupy  on  honourable  place  in  '  La  Cl«&  du 
C»ve»a.*  [6.C.] 

OAvifil£S»  Pnitiw,  tm  emineot  Fkench 

violin  J ilayer.  According  to  some  antlioritieK  hf 
was  liom  at  Bourdeaux  in  1738,  while  uUiers 
give  Pmia  and  11m  year  1726.  His  instructors 
.irr  f  ]iially  unknown,  but  it  is  assumt-d  that  he 
wa«  Mflf-taught.  forming  his  style  cbieHy  after 
the  great  Italian  TioUnists.  who  were  then  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  France.  He  was 
still  a  boy  when  he  made  hia  tirHt  succeKsfnl 
amiearancie  at  thf  foni  1 1  f  .i/iiriincl  in  1741,  and 
after  this  to  the  end  of  liis  life  lie  hut  rarely  left 
Paris,  where  he  soon  cauie  to  be  oooaidered  as 
the  best  living  violinist,  and  was  a  giwt  bvourite 
in  fru^hionahle  Hri  l'-s.  Contcmporftry  writers 
attribute  to  him  all  the  qualitieiiof  a  really  great 
performer — wonderful  execution,  »  gnat  tone, 
spirit  and  feeling.  His  fiery  tempenitnent  at 
one  time  got  him  into  cun&idcrable  trouble :  he 
bacame  involved  in  a  liaison  with  a  lady  of  the 
rotirt.  and  on  being  det<x-t«d  had  to  fly  from 
Paris,  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a 
year.  Tlila  eaqMrience  effectually  sobered  him, 
and  we  are  amiircd  that  later  in  life  ho  was  as 
much  esteemed  for  his  social  virtues  as  for  his 
artistic  gpf^'  Inuring  his  impriMBOnent  ho  com- 
poseil  a  piece  which,  undf-r  the  name  of  'Romance 
itoi.iavinieti,'for  a  lung  time  enjoyed  considerable 
popularilgf  in  France,  and,  aooording  to  F#ti^r 
iiMd  t»  move  tha  haann  to 
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formed  by  the  oom^caer.  On  the  fonikdation  of 
the  CoBservatofara  m  1794,  ('^▼inMi  was  ap- 

of  tha  Tiolin.  Hediad 


p<iintfNl  U>  a  profe 
at  Paris  in  1800. 
In  Frmnoa  GaTiniAi  it  ganenlly  eourfdared  Aa 

founder  of  the  great  French  («  hool  of  violinihtt. 
This  is  true  in  one  itense,  as  he  waa  the  first  pro- 
fessor  of  the  vioUn  at  the  CouMrratoire,  bat  with 
such  a  predeccsHur  as  Leclair.  the  title  appears 
at  least  disputable.  Viotti  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  him  as  the  Firaneh  T^rtini.  Bat^  allhoogh 
there  in  1  *  n  >  doubt  tli  it  riavinirn  did  more 
than  any  one  before  him  towards  transplanting 
into  F^raaee  the  troa  and  aanieet  vtyla  of  the 
groat  Italian  w^hool  of  violin -playing,  it  is  im- 
jxiHiiiblu  to  rank  him  in  any  way  vrith  Tartini  as 
a  composer  for  the  violin  or  even  as  a  performer. 
His  works,  while  not  devoid  of  a  ct  rL-vin  pathetic 
dignity,  do  not  shew  an  individual  uriginid  style, 
and  are  in  •v«7  'Mpeot  infimor  to  Tartini'a 
maetcrpieoes.  Tnay  are  on  the  whole  rather  dry 
and  laboured.  On  the  other  band  it  must  be 
granted  that  they  indicate  oonsidaraUa  advanoa 
in  teclinical  execution.  Tlin  moFt  celebrated 
work,  '  Lea  vingt-quatres  Matinee^,'  surpasses  in 
diffleidty  anything  ever  written  by  Tartini,  and 
as  we  are  a»<ored  that  GaviniiSs  ui>ed  to  play  them 
even  in  his  old  age  with  the  greatest  perfecUon, 
we  must  assume  him  to  have  possesses!  an  >jmineat 
execution.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  man- 
ner of  writing  for  the  violin,  and  the  peculiar 
clam  of  difficulties  which  his  studies  contain, 
show  a  tendency  ir,  beyond  the  natural 
resources  of  the  instxuiiifDt — in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  aKaggavatiiOB,  mch  as  invariably  malMI  ita 
appearance  after  a  classical  period  in  any  art, 
and  Huch  as.  in  tlio  art  of  violin  pL^ying  in  par- 
ticular, is  represented  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  the  masters  who  lived  after  Tartini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavinies'  '  Matint^es '  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
classical  studiea  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo. 
This  however  does  not  preclude  their  being  both 
of  interest  and  use  to  aidvanced  students. 

Cajmin,  Bobineau,  and  Le  Due  uhiA,  are  tha 
beet  known  of  Gavini^*  numerous  p  u  p  i  1  .s.  Beside* 
the  '  Matin^eH '  he  published  6  Concertos  for  the 
VioUa,  a  eeta  of  Sonataa  for  Violin  and  Baoi 
(snne  of  which  hav«  haan  reoently  rcpublii^ed 
by  Alard  and  J)avid\  3  Sonataf  for  Viulin  Solo 
(one  of  them  entitled  '  Le  Tombeau  de  Uavioi«Ss'}. 
He  also  compooed  an  opera  whieh  was  plaved  at 
the  Conudie-It.'ilienne  in  1760.  [P.D.] 

GAVOnT..  A  French  dance,  the  name  of 
which  is  »aid  to  l:>c  derived  from  the  Gavotd,  or 
people  of  the  pnijg  de  Gap  in  Baitpbin^.  Its 
original  i>»f  :li.Lr 't ,  :is  I  'J.iiJff  ^/mtrwa.*!  tliat  the 
dancers  lilted  titieir  feel  Irom  tiiu  ground,  while 
in  fnnner  dante4  grwM  they  walked  or  shuffied 
-  — ;  T.ittrt^V  It  i?  in  common  time,  of  moderately 
ijuick  luuvtuiLiiL,  ;uid  in  two  partes,  each  of  which 
is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances,  repeated.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  dance  the  first  p;irt  con- 
sisted of  four  and  the  sucoud  of  eight  bant ;  whou 
introduced  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  suite,  it 
hat  no  fixed  number  of  ban.  The  folio  wing  is 
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th^  first  fltnln  of  the  fint  g»vofcto  in  BMsh'a  Suite 

in  U:  — 


r^^-t^ — ^^^^  -  W^jgio,)! 


The  pivntt<j  ghonld  aTwnys  hf^u'm  on  the  third 
beat  ot  the  bar,  «adi  part  hntahing,  therefore, 
with  ft  half'bar,  whidi  ntut  oontaia  •  udniin, 
anil  not  two  crotchet-^.  OLXivsional  oxceptiona 
nmy  be  foui)d  U>  the  rule  that  the  gavotte  is  to 
begin  <m  the  third  oroCohet,  at,  for  instance,  in 
tliat  of  Xo.  3  of  Rach's  '  Siiitee  Franfaises/  which  i 
ooiumenc^  on  the  tint  crotchet,  of  which,  how  i 
eTer»  H  should  be  notioed  that  in  some  editions 
it  is  termed  an  '  Anglaise.'  In  any  ca«e  it  is  not 
stariofcljr  a  gavotte.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'gavotte*  in  Gluck's  'Orpht^e,*  which  begiuij  oti 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar,  and  should  therefore 
rather  have  Ixwn  marked  '  Tempo  di  Gavotta.' 
A  second  ^votte  freiiuently  succeeds  the  first 
as  a  '  trio,  in  tlie  modem  sense  of  that  term. 
This  Hccoml  g-avotte  is  either  fiinilar  in  construc- 
tion Uj  tlio  hrat,  as  in  Bach's  iSuiUs  iu  B  minor 
('Franz'jsigche  Ouverture'*,  or  is  a  MusErrt, 
i  e.  foiuuled  on  a  'drone-bass,'  a.q  in  the  thin! 
and  aixth  uf  Bach's  '  Suites  Ao^laises.'  The  posi- 
tion of  the  gavotte  in  the  suite  i»  not  iaTwtable, 
but  it  usually  follows  the  sarabamlo,  thow^h 
ooeaaionally  (as  in  Jiach  s  Suite  in  B  minor  above 
nlemd  to),  it  praoedes  it^  [B.  P.] 

6AWLER,  an  organist  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  published  a  collection 
ofjpsalm  tunes  w^ith  interludes,  under  the  title  of 
'  HannrtniR  Sacra ' ;  '  Dr.  Watts't  Divine  Paalnw' ; 
*Les»?oim  f  T  the  Harpsichord^*  and  t^vn  sets  of 
*  Voiumaricii  for  the  Oi-gan,'  [  SV .  il.  11.] 

GAWTHORN.  Nath  aotel,  derk  at  the  Friday 
Lecture  in  East  Cheup,  published  in  1730  a 
collection  of  p;$alm  tunes  in  4  parts  under  the 
title  of  'Harmonia  Perfecta,'  containing  algo 
some  hymns  Hid  atitheiiii»  and  en  Introduction 
to  Psalmody.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GAZZA  LADRA,  LA  (the  thievini;  magpie). 
Aoomio  opera  in  two  Mts ;  libretto  by  Ghenmiini ; 
music  by  Ilo.vslni ;  pn>.luctd  at  La  Scala,  .Milan, 
in  the  Spring  of  1817,  in  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  Mardi  10,  i8ai.  and  in  Paris  Sept.  18. 
In  EngHsli  (adapted  by  Bishop)  as  'Ninetta,  or, 
the  Maid  of  Palaiaoan/  at  Covent  tiwdeo.  Feb  4, 
««30.  [G.] 

GAZZANIGA,  Oiusim;  one  of  the  most 
c?elcbrated  opera  composers  of  his  time,  ]>om  at 
Veroua,  Oct.  1 743 ;  pupil  of  Forpon,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofrlo  in  Naples.  He  also 
studied  under  Piccinni.  Through  Siwchini's  in- 
fluence his  first  opera  '  II  finto  cieco '  was  per- 
ftmned  in  Viemi»  (1770).  Among  his  many 
opWM  mj  be  aentiooed  *11  oonvietftto  dx 
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pietro,'  the  forerunner  of  'Don  Giovanni,'  whidt 
had  an  extraordinary  success  in  Venice  (17^7)1 
Fenwa.  Rome,  Ber^uno,  and  London,  wliae  it 
v.  ns  j>f  rforaied  rcpeatclly.  Gazzaniga  was  after- 
waj  tk  maestro  di  capelia  at  Cremona,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  lo  duireh  moaioL  [FXr.] 

GEBAUER.  Fbakz  Xavir,  bom  in  1784  u 
Eckeredor^  Glatz,  Prussian  Silesia,  recdivvd  his 

early  musical  educ.ition  frtnn  hh  father,  thf  t-H 
lage  schoolmaster.  Iu  1S04  he  l>ecaine  orgam^t 
at  Frankenstein;  and  in  1810  went  to  Vienm* 
where  he  s^o^n  Ix^^^rnrne  known  for  Lis  extraor- 
dinar}-  execution  uo  the  Jews-harp,  and  lived  tv 
giving  excellent  pianoforte  ItwoiDBt  and  playiai 
the  ctHo.  In  1816  he  was  appoint4?il  C'hcr- 
direc'tur  uf  the  church  of  St.  Aoguitin,  and  thef« 
thanks  to  his  inde&tigiihle  ofotte^  tlie  htga 
works  of  the  great  ma-tera  w  ere  tvatiafAct;  rily 
pertbrmwl.  Ue  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
meet  active  members  of  the  'flwielteirbeft  der 
Musikfreunde,' founded  iu  iSr^.  In  iSig.throasrli 
his  endeavours,  were  started  the  Spirituei  Conceiv 
which  contiaaed  in  existence  until  1S4S,  aul 
info  the  programmes  of  which  none  but  sterlinfi 
works  were  admitted.  [SeeSPUUTUSL  Cokc£KT£., 
Gebeuer  was  the  first  conductor,  bnt  did  not  kng 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  183a  be 
returned  from  aioomey  to  Switzerland  fceriouslj 
ill,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  the  1 3th  Dec.,  sincet^; 
regretted  a.s  a  uterling  musician  and  an  aprtgh; 
man.  He  published  a  few  Lie^ier,  an^l  lef*  %  wmi^r, 
number  of  choral  compositions  m  ^■LS.  He  wsj- 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  a  note  preserred 
by  Soy  fried  (*  Beethovens  }^tndieu,'  Anh.  36,  and 
Nohl'd  Briefy,  Iso.  334),  puns  upon  bia  name  is 
his  favourite  style^  odU^g  him  *Geli*  Bauer  *  aed 
*dw  Bauer.'  [aF.p; 

GEDACKT-WORK  (i.e.  ffeded.O.  All  tfc* 
Flue-stops  of  an  Orgsua.  oompoeed  of  pipes  that 
are  entirely  oovered  or  doeed  in  at  the  top  are 

nu  inbtri*  of  the  '  Gedockt'  or  Covered  w^ork.  Te 
this  class  therefore  belong  the  Sub-R>ur  !  n.  7  ? : 
Boxirdon,  1 6 ;  Stopped  Diapason,  8 ;  and  6u.'}.<}i«u 
Flute,  4  feet -tone.  When  made  to  a  'emaD 
scale,'  and  voiced  m  .n«  to  pnHhice  a  s"CTe«»i  tcsji 
the  adjective  '  Littblich'  is  prelixtsd,  as  Lieblic> 
Bourdon,  16,  Lieblich  Gedackt.  S»  T.UKi|fj|  FloK. 
4  feet-tonc.  Ljirg^e  sUippt'd  pijies  are  crn-^rr.rv 
made  of  wood;  the  saialluronea  either  ot  wooa  or 
nietiLl.  (Vivered  Stops  were  first  made  in  G«nxiaaT, 
in  the  earlj  part  of  the  i6th  oantuy, 

GEIGEN"  PRTNCIPAL  i.e.  Violin  DiapaoTMw 
An  organ  stop  of  S  feet  or  unison  pitch  ;  crisp  ia 
tone,  and  much  reeembting  the  viotin  in  quatitr. 
A  '  violl  and  violin'  6t<ip  originally  formed  ^fi^ 
of  the  features  in  the  choir  oigan  of  tbm  !n->*rr 
ment  in  the  Temple  Church,  built  hj  Viulxti 
Smith  in  1 688 :  but  seems  to  have  been  Mnowd 
shortly  afterwards  to  make  mom  f»>r  an  »■■?• 
ditional  reed  stop.  The  Geigen-principai 
first  brought  under  notice  in  Englanii  in 
times  by  Hf^rr  S  hulze,  who  introdLic^l  ttro,  oot 
of  8  feet  and  auothur  of  4,  into  the  admimihle 
Uttle  mgtu  ha  eent  to  tba  Gnat 
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1 85 1.  The  rtop  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
itw  English  oipm-builder,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has 
l!«nd»'  several  excellent  rpecimens  of  it.  [E.J.il.] 
GL-LINi£K,  Joseph,  secular  priest,  composer 
of  rariations  for  pteadbrto,  born  Dec.  3,  1758, 
at  S<  l  -z  in  Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  Hchool- 
mast^.  He  was  well-grounded  in  music  at 
Itame,  and  en  going  to  Prague  to  oomplete  bU 
philosophical  studien  t<x>k  lessions  from  S<  gert  in 
oi>iupoeition  and  organ-playing.  In  i7S3he  be- 
came a  dirinity  student  -  at  the  Genend-Seinlnar, 
the  orchestra  of  which  at  that  time  exe^:iited 
Bt^undard  works  so  well  as  to  elicit  praise  from 
Moaart  bunself  when  in  Prague.  Mozart  also 
applauded  Gelinek's  pianoforte  playing,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  In  17^6  he 
wa«  ordained  priest,  and  iKJcame  domestic  ch.ip- 
laiu  and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Ftisee  J(^eph 
Kinsky,  who  setUid  an  income  tipon  him  for 
lite,  and  took  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  utudied 
with  Albrechtsberger.  He  then  accompanied 
PriTice  Poniatowsky  to  Rome,  with  the  view  to 
ol'taia  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
him  to  retuni  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the 
f;kvotmte  pianuf.irte  teacher  of  the  nobility,  and 
was  liberally  paid.  In  1795  he  entered  Frinoe 
£t<torh»ry*8  hoitseheld  at  chaplaiii  and  muaio 
master,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Vienna  April  13.  1825.  For 
Gt3§aaA*B  velationc  with  Beethoven  eee  p.  l68a ; 
AM<1  Czemy  in  Pohr^  *  Jahresbeiioht  del  CSoosor- 
vatoriums  in  VVien,'  1869-70. 

Gdinek  oompoied  with  ease  and  rapidity; 
In^th  he  and  hij«  piil)li.stier8  made  large  profits 
from  hie  works,  the  variations  in  the  fashionable 
of  the  day  especially  having  a  ready  sale. 
Of  thc^  alone  there  is  a  thematic  oatalogne 
(Offenbach,  Andre)  containin;^  9**,  with  spnces 
for  more.  The  monotony  which  wa«  one  of  their 
weak  point!  is  well  hit  in  Wefaer**  eplgnin : — 

•  Ab  deo  tarflbntw  VailalkBt»acfaaddi  GelinA 

KelB  Hmu  indec  Wfllt  venefeCMledefn  Oenle. 
Oh  aiflipdaia  ellela— Oidi  sslbst^wiinft  Dnnia' 

Aliliongb  at  that  time  the  nge,  they  are  shallow 

and  superHcial ;  and  like  his  fantasias,  rondos, 
m.-ux;hea,  dance-music  and  ammgements,  his  few 
sonatas,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Gelinek  left 
-ii.ooo  gulden  (about  £4000)  amcmg  his  poor 
nations.  [C.F.P.] 
OBhCIKI Ain«  FlBAironoo.  la  eminent  violin' , 
7  tvr»r  and  composer,  wa--  bom  at  Lucca  in  if)^'o.  ' 
'  i  u»  iirst  teacher  on  the  violin  was  Carlo  Ambro-  i 
Iifliinti,  etmuuned  'il  QobiMn'  nt  Ifilsn.  He 
alterwards  studied  nnder  Corelli  at  Rome,  and 
is  s»id  to  have  had  instruction  in  composition 
flrom  .Aloiwandro  Seavlatti.  Geminiani  muet  be 
oriiiaiilored  one  of  the  foremost  representativee  of 
the  school  of  Corelli,  however  different,  owing 
to  the  peenliarity  of  hie  eharacter  and  talent,  he 
inrore^l  himself  to  be  as  a  performer  and  com- 
poser from  his  great  master.    While  cl  if«i -al 
beauty  and  imperturbable  dignity  were  thr  uuuri 
characteristics  of  Corelli'asl^le^  OmiaiaiLi  s  nu- 
bouDdMl  vivadty  of  temp«i»dMnl  aheirad  iUelf 


in  his  rarformances,  which  c4^utemporary  critics 
invarisDly  describe  as  eccentric.  Tartiui  i.s  i<aid 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  •  il  furibundo  Gemi- 
niani.' This  easUy  accounts  fur  the  fact  that» 
however  great  bis  eaooess  as  n  Sdlo-player,  he 
failed  as  a  leader  r-nd  c^onduotOT,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  calmne«s  and  oontrol.  Bumey 
rdateo,  on  the  authority  of  Baihella,  tihat  he  leet 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  opera  band  at  Naples 
because  'none  of  the  performers  were  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  mbato  and  other  on- 
expected  ac'-eleiations  and  rel:ixation«  of  mea- 
sure,' and  that  'after  this  discovery  he  was  never 
trusted  with  a  better  part  than  tenor  during  his 
residence  in  that  city.' 

In  I  7 1  ^  he  came  to  England,  and  quicklygained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he 
appear*  to  have  but  rarely  played  in  public,  and 
to  have  finpporte<l  himself  Ity  teaohin<j;  and  plav- 
ing  ill  the  lumsea  of  the  nobility.    When  invited 
to  play  at  a  court-concert,  he  only  consented  under 
the  condition  that  IT;indi  l  should  ric-ompany  him. 
If  nevertheless  he  failed  to  gain  an  established 
and  secure  position  in  life^  this  again  is  attri- 
butable to  the  fn  f'di.arity  and  eccentricity  of  his 
character,  wluch  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  opportunities  or  to  pursue  any  definite 
I  plan  of  life.    Wliilc  he  made  but  r:ir«-  v<e  of  his 
;  really  great  talent  as  a  performer,  he  Kjient  much 
I  time  in  writing  theoretical  worfcs  of  but  doubtful 
■  valne.    He  also  indidged  in  a  foolish  passion  fvr 
,  dealing  in  pictures,  without,  we  are  assured, 
!  having  ranch  knowledge  of  the  subjeot.    Tills  at 
one  time  involved  him  in  diflicnlties  and  brought 
I  him  even  into  prison,  from  which  he  wa.s  only 
i  extricated  by  Lord  Eiaex,  hia  flriend  and  pnpii. 
Tlih  Bame  nobleman  procured  for  him  the  post 
of  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at  Dublin.  It 
is  supposed  that  Horace  Walpole  objected  to  this 
appointment  on  account  of  Gcmiai«ai  being  a 
Roman  Cathnlip.    At  nil  events  it  was  not  Gemi- 
niani, but  Dubourg,  his  pupil,  who  went  to  Dublin. 

In  1 74S  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till  1755.  Notliing  however  13  known 
about  his  doings  there,  except  that  ho  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  his  Solo-Sonatas.  From  F!ui» 
he  returneti  to  London,  and  he  died  in  1761  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visiting  Dubourg. 

Geminiani  and  Veradni  (see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  t^j  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin-playing  in  every  respect  in  itii 
infksu^.  CbrelU*t  Soloi  were  ooiwidered  to  afford 
almost  insurmountable  diffrctdties  of  execution. 
Now  Geminiani  not  only  played  these,  but  in  his 
own  oeropoeitioM  ehowi  eoosfderable  progress  In 
the  te<diniijue  of  the  violin,  by  freely  employing 
the  ehif^  and  by  frequent  use  of  douUe-itofM, 
Buntey  naively  enough  anuras  hit  readers  that 
some  of  Geminiani's  Sonatas  were  too  difficult  t  • 
be  played  by  any  one.  His  puhlinhcd  conipodtiomi 
— Sonatas  and  Concertos  for  thu  violin— show 
him  to  have  been  a  clever  niuslcian,  but,  with  all 
his  impetuosity,  wanting  in  originality  and  indivi- 
duality. Ilia  slow  muvenients  aru  more  modem 
in  feeling  than  most  of  Corelli's,  bearing  a  ccsialn 
likenew  to  Itetani'e  Kyle^  though  without  ew 
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Mualliog  the  best  works  of  that  gre*t  master. 
Km  Allefm»        •  more  d€ivdo(Md  Mid  fresc 

firm  tli:in  tln'se  of  Cdrtlli,  hit  it  is  gross 
exaggeration  of  Bumey,  to  describe  them  as 
«Aoentrio  Mid  riiftpsodie. 

The  most  valuable  rontnhutJon  howovcr  wliit-li 
he  baa  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instroment 
i«li»*Art  orPl»]ringih«yi<iliii.  Laodm,  1740.' 
This  hook,  writt<."n  in  waa  the  very  first 

of  its  kind  ever  publibhcd  in  any  country :  six 
years  earlier  than  I>eopold  Motart's  Violin- 
St  li  )  i1.  It  hriH  the  tprv^i  merit  of  handing  down 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  playing 
the  violin,  m  tmy  were  finally  etkaUidied  by 
Corelli.  The  rnlf  whi  h  ( r»»niiniiini  ^nves  for 
holding  the  violin  ami  t><iw,  the  management  of 
tiM  left  hand  and  the  right  arm,  sa9  ilw  same  as 
are  recognizod  in  our  iLiys.  In  one  particular 
point  he  even  appcam  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  time,  (since  he  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  on  the  left  liand  hi  I-  of  the  tail- 
piece—a  practice  now  univerttaily  accepted  uud 
mdiH{>eni>able  for  a  higher  devfllopaieiii  of  the 
t*)chiuque — but,  sfranc^  nn  it  seems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  of 
Ibft  Geraaan  sohmd  until  th*  bflgbudag  of  tlw 
present  century. 

His  otlier  theopotic^il  work k— a  'Treatise  on 
Alemory,*  a  *  Treatise  on  Good  Tfwte,*  •  The  Art 
of  Playing  the  Guitar,'  '  The  Art  of  Art^ompani- 
ment' — are  of  little  value,  although  tncy  ap- 
poarad  not  only  in  EngUih*  bniialtuioii,  Ftmum, 
German,  and  Dutch. 

Of  original  compodtiona  he  published  the  fol- 
lowitig: — ^XII  SokM,  op.  I.  London  1716;  Six 
Concertos  in  seven  parts,  op.  a.  London  1733, 
and  Paris  1 755,  in  score ;  6  Concertos,  op.  3, 
London  and  Paris  1775  ;  XII  Solos,  op.  4,  Lou* 
don  1 739  ;  6  Solos  for  Violonoello,  op.  5  (these 
are  arrangements  from  the  violin-soloe) ;  6  Con> 
certos,  op.  6.  London  1741  ;  Six  Concertos  in  8 
parts,  op.  7;  XII  Sonatas  for  Violin,  op.  ii, 
Londim  1758;  XTI  Trios  and  VI  Trios,  the 
latter  urangotnentH  of  op.  i ;  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,  London.  Uo  aJao  nwda  nnd  pub- 
liahod  in  Lmdon  nn  unrmngement  of  OonUi's 
Boloe,  op.  5,  ad  'Concerti  gros«i.'  PP'^»1 

GEMSUORN'  ci.  e.  C'!m?noiB  hom>,  an  orjran- 
»top  8,  4,  or  a  feet  in  It-ngih,  the  pipes  of  which, 
generally  of  metal,  are  tA]>or  Hhaped,  being  only 
about  one-third  the  size  at  the  top  that  they  are 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  of  a  cylindrical  flop  of  the  same  scale  at  the 
mouth  ;  and  very  musical.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in 
the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sight  for  many  years ;  but  was  reintroduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Hill«  and  has  remained  in 

great  f;i%        (  v^T  StnOO.  |,E.J.H.] 

(;KM:i;aI.I,  Piktbo,  bom  Oct.  4,  1783.  at 
Maj^j^erano,  nuar  Vercelli.  His  real  name  was 
Mercandetti,  hot  hit  tether  becoming  bankrupt 
chan;^'efl  his  name  and  remove*!  to  Rome.  Pietro 
studi&d  music  under  Giovamu  Mai$4ii,  a  pupil  of 
Dtinnte.  and  soon  wrote  manses  and  church 
mario.  IniSoohepnidaoodhiBfiniopent 'Git 


I  Amanta  ridiodi,'  after  which  he  travelled  to 
BoattMn  Ittljt  And  coming  badk  to  Ronw  hi 

1 801  compose*!  a  cantita.  '  Koma  Lil)-  rata,'  anfl 
j  two  operas, '  11  Duca  Nott<^(me'  and  '  La  ViUaoa 
laleinMnto.'  Thoae  were  fi^owed  by'LoGolMis 

'  <h'  GiorL,no'  (I?oloi,ma  iSoi'  ;  'Pamela  nubile'  a.nd 
I  'La  Calzolaja'  cVenice  1803):  'Misantropia  e 
I  pentinMnto^*  nfter  n  play  of  Kotoeboe's ;  *  Gii 
;  Effetti  della  Boniiglian/a'  (ibid  iSo;');  and  'Poa 
I  Chisciotbo'  (Milan  1805).    These  are  fur  the 
I  most  put  open  buj^e ;  uid  an  attempt  at  opeta 
tie  III  i-f/ nil,  'Oigoglio  e  Umiliarione  (Venice^, 
I  was  a  failure.  In  1807  he  wrote  '  L'ldolo  Cin«M' 
!  f<»>  6»n  CmIo,  and  *Lo  Spow  in  Becnglio'  for 
i  Florence.    Many  other  comic  operas  were  well 
received  in  Vemce.  tftipecially  *  Adelina,'  a  fart*, 
'La  Moglie  di  tre  mariti,'  and  his  ch^-d'j^'tnt 
'1  BaccAnali  di  R<>ni.^'    Voni'^q  1S15).    In  the 
'  meantiuie  Kossiui  had  come  to  the  front,  and 
I  Generali's  popvlarity  suffered.    Aftar  nvenl 
'  douT)tfvd  successes  he  withdrew  to  Norani,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  maestro  di  c&pella  ta  the 
cathednL  In  hiavelwHnent  he  studied  Rossini's 
style,  appropriatin:::  as  much  of  it  as  he  could: 
and  in  18a  7  reappeared,  hr»t  at  Triuatte  and  then 
at  Venice,  whoiv  nis '  Franoesca  di  Rimini'  (Dwc 
36,  1S29)  was  a  total  failure.    lie  retnmed  tn 
Novara,  and  died  there  Nov.  3,  1S32.  Ui« 
operas  number  in  all  more  than  45.  Generali's 
reptitation.  says  Fetii*,  r"-?*  on  his  hnv-nz  U^m 
Uic  tin»t  to  employ  certain  harmonies  auu  in(.Klu- 
lations  of  which  Reowni  took  a^ivunukffe.  la 
fact  he  was  the  true  precursor  of  H  >H~ini, 
the  latter  posso»»ed  genius,  while  Gtueraii  :^**u 
only  talent.    An  'EUogio'  of  him  bj  C.  Piccoli 
was  published  at  Xovara  in  [K.G.] 

GENET,  Elkazab,  also  called  CARPExnus, 
afl«  the  IPraneh  town  in  whleii  he  was  bon. 

was  priest,  singer,  and  c:.  noser,  attached  to  the 
papal  court  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.   He  was  made 
a  bishop  in  1 5 18,  and  wMOoon  afterwards  aentbj 
the  ro|ie  on  a  miwion  to  Avigr  in.  where  he  stejii- 
to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  hfe.    Ue  once 
revirited  Rome,  and  dnring  hie  atny  tiMM  Idt 
'  LamentrttTons'  f  r  }T>  ly  Week  were  performed 
by  his  tormer  colleagues.  Struck  by  many  defiactSb 
he  made  ooaeidsrable  altemtioaa  in  hie  work, 
had  a  magnificent  copy  made,  which  Is  still 
pro»orved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and  wrote 
a  dedication  to  Clement  VIL  who  was  Fope  at 
1  the  time.    Of  'l'  t:u  h»  d  pieces  by  Genet  in  the 
various  ooUectious  of  the  time,  we  know  vety 
few.   Two  motets  from  the  ist  and  jtd  bookaof 
the  '  Motetti  della  Corona'  (Petruc«-i,  Foesom 
brone,  1514  ),  a  pMdms  from  the  '  Fsalmorum 
Sedectorom  Tom.ll.'  (PetrMQB,  Nuremberg  1 539V 
and  a  few  two-part  motets  printed  hr  <;.^rd'i'-' 
in  1543,  a  slender  legacy,  if  in  truth  the«t»  hi^i 
been  all  the  worica — and  they  were  very  nmrH 
being  all — that  were  to  come  to  us  ;  for  Genet « 
position  and  the  {K)werful  patrouiige  he  enjoyed 
made  him  independent  of  the  usual  eoUeettons 
and  publishers,  and  enabled  him  to  brin^  out  hi« 
works  in  an  exoentiun&l   way,  which  almo»i 
resulted  in  their  bamg  lost  to  poottti^.   I»  was 
only  »  few  yean  1^  that  n  oo|qr,  the  nnlj  «m 
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known  At  praMO^  of  4  fplendid  volumes,  printed 
by  De  Ctuiaiuty  for  Gcowt  nt  Avignon,  waa  found 
in  the  Itn|>6riiU  Library  at  Vienna.   These  books 
are  nmarkable  for  b^ag  the  fiisfc  to  mtroduce 
Ilriaid*!  new  types,  In  wfaidi  th«  notw  are  round 
iastcail  of  wiuarii  and  diamond  nhftptd,  nnd,  what 
i«  much  more  important,  ligatures  are  abamdUaied, 
•ad  the  ownpUeated  system  in  wMdi  tho  Mtme 
noins  ha%-e  different  meaning's  at  different  tinieH 
gives  place  to  a  simjple  mothod,  auoh  aa  we  use  j 
at  prewnt,  in  which  the  notes  bear  at  all  times  I 
;i  fixwi  ratio  to  t  u 'j  other.    This  improvetiient, 
tint  introduced  in  the  publicatioa  of  Genet's 
worts,  may,  we  think,  be  &trly  nttribirted  to 
his  8ii<,'^e8tii  ri    Of  the  4  Volumes  the  ist  <x>ntainfl 
5  Masses— 'be  mieulz  ne  vieat,'  *  A  Viunbre  d'un  i 
hiiiM(NiBt"Le  cflBur  Alt  mien,*  '  Forsenleroent,*  i 
and  'Encore  iray  jo  jouer.'    The  2nd  volumo 
contains  Hymns  for  the  principal  church  festivals  : 
of  the  year,  the  ^rd.  Lamentations,  and  the  4th  I 
a  collection  of  ^TAL^nificats.    Tlie  coin[x>xer,  who 
cared  so  little  for  a  wide  popularity  in  his  lifie- 
thns,  and  wrote  with  the  learned  musicinas  of 
the  Papal  Chapel  in  hiH  mind's  eye  rather  than 
the  general  public,  who  scorned  the  popular 
effitioBs  and  pnUidied  his  wetka  fer  a  mosen 
few,  doc-s  not  helie  his  cliaracter  in  the  works  ' 
themselves.     We  have  in  them  muidc  that  j 
ameals  to  serions  and  learned  nusiciaas  ahme.  | 
Solemn  and  dignified,  the  biBhoi)  muiiici;vn  writen 
as  if  from  bis  episcopal  throne,  unbending  and 
Mvera  in  atyle^  bat  appeaUn^^  net  in  Tain  to  the 
STinpathy  of  his  Roman  colleagues,  who  indeed 
valued  so  highly  and  cherished  so  long  the  works 
be  gave  them,  that  50  yeai*  after  his  death 
nothing:  IfKs  than  tho  special  commani!  of  Pope 
•Sixtuji  IV  could  shake  their  firm  adherence  to 
Ibe  '  Lamentations'  of  Genet  or  cause  them  to 
realise  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popiilar 
Palestrino.    Much  of  Genet's  music  was  written 
in  the  short  intervals  of  comparative  ht«Ith 
ftllowed  him  by  an  aL^'oniaing  eomjiluint  which 
sttaclted  him  in  the  cars  and  brain,  watt  bt-yuud  1 
the  eKperieoM  of  liia  phyeidani»  and  embittered 
the  last  years  of  hia  life.  [J.  K.  S.  B.]  ; 

GKllBEU,  Ukinrigb  Nicolaus,  bom  170a  in 
the  principality  of  Sehwanburg;  son  of  a  peasant, 
itijiiied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  wlien-  his 
love  of  music  found  encouragement  in  the  teaching 
•ad  oomersation  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  in  1 738  he 
was  orj^anist  at  ITerin;ren,  and  1  73  1  court  orvranist 
at  Sonderahausen.    Here  for  the  first  tiiue  be 
Ut  himself  Kafe,  as,  on  aooom^it  of  Ids  extra- 
ordinary- li.-'i'V.t,  he  had  ticrn  constantly  piir?fued 
^  the  recruiting  officers  of  Frederic  William  I. 
He  composed  much  for  clavier,  organ,  and  harp ; 
a  complete  Choralhuch,  with  fif,'ured  basses  ;  and  ; 
HriatioiiB  on  chorales,  long  and  widely  used.  1 
Be  else  made  mosieal  inttraments,  and  planned 
•nany  improve  nu  ll  ts  and  new  inventittna.  .\mong  ' 
others  a  kind  of  rubeck,  harpcicbord-Bbape,  with  a  | 
eampsM  of  4  oetaTas ;  fhe  keys  Uberatod  wooden  | 
halU  which  struck  on  bars  of  wood,  and  thus 
produced  the  notes.   From  1 749  Gerber  was  also 
eanrnecretaty.  Ha  died  Aug.  6,  1775.  < 
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hausen  Sept.  39,  1746:  learned  singing  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  studied  music  from 
an  early  age.  In  1 765  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lupxig,  bat  returned  home  in  order 
to  astlft  his  fikther  in  his  o&ix,  and  succeeded 
him  on  his  death,  lie  then  entered  on  thone 
labours  which  finally  oondticted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  seereety  contemplated,  and  by  wldch 
he  luu  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  mu«ic 
Hie  love  <^  musiod  literature  saggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  making  a  oiiHeetion  <ff  portraits  of 
nuitiicianB,  for  which  he  wrote  Inogmphie-*, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Walther's  Lexicon 
(1732).  Aa  Walther  was  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  tho  necessary  additions,  ob- 
tained biographical  sketches  of  living  musiciaiut, 
took  jonmeyv,  and  tried  to  fill  np  tbs  gaps  by 
con-iulting  all  the  books  tfien  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
adapting  Walther's  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  of  writing  a  completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventuaUv  became  the  '  Uistorisoh 
bic^phisehe  Lexikon  Tonkiinstler*  (a  toIs, 
Leipzig.  Breitkopf,  iji^o  Ac  9a)  translated  into 
French  by  Chcnron  (iSio,  ii>.  While  writing 
musical  artielee  and  reviews  for  Tarioos  period 

icals  (Krfiirt'T  ( .'i  lr  iirten  Zeitimg  ;  Leipzi^er 
Allg.  Mu«ik.  Zeiiuug  irum  1 798,  etc. ;  iiecker  s 
'Litentor  der  Mwdk*  eontains  a  list  of  hia 
scattered  articleti>  he  received  fmm  all  quarters 
corrections  and  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
enaUed  hha,  or  raflnr  made  it  his  duly,  to 
prepare  an  enlarged  edition.  Accordingly  Ids 
'Neuea  hist.  biwr.  Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstlor' 
appeared  in  4  vou.  with  5  appendices  (Leipzig, 
Kiihnel,  iSr2,  14'!.  This  new  edition  did  not 
supersede  Uie  farmer  one,  to  which  it  often 
renxa  the  reader ;  but  rather  completed  it. 
Gerber  took  pains  to  keej>  up  v,:th  the  times, 
recorded  events  for  alter  u»e,  was  continually 
making  additions  to  his  collection  of  books  and 
music,  and  composed  industriously  pianoforte 
Hunatos  and  organ  preiudci>.  Hoping  to  kei  ji 
together  the  collection  he  hod  made  at  the  ct^at 
of  so  much  labour  and  j>ainf,  he  offered  it  f  >r 
Bile  to  Uie  GtaellsichaJt  dttx  ^lusikfreunile  m 
Vienna,  with  the  solitary  stipulation  Dm  tie 
should  retain  it  during  his  own  life,  'ilie  price 
was  fixed,  and  the  uegoUation  comnleted  in 
Januaiy  1815,  hot  he  still  continued  his  ad> 
ditioiiH,  encottraged  doubtless  by  the  knowledge 
tkat  bis  treasures  would  be  in  safe  keeping,  in 
a  city  so  fiuned  for  its  musical  tastss.  He  was 
still  court  secretary  at  Sondershausen  when  he 
died,  Juno  30,  iSiy,  in  universal  respect ;  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  one  who.  with 
singular  disinterestedness  and  out  f>f  a  trun  love 
for  music,  h;nl  devoted  tho  energiet*  ol  his  whole 
life  to  .1  single)  end.  Ilin  Lexicon  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  future  undt  rf  .ikiiigs  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  if  new  Dicfciuaarie.s  are  to  satiidy  the 
wants  of  the  age  to  the  same  extent  that  hia  did, 
their  authors  must  posscHM  in  l ustry  iw  persevering, 
knowledge  as  eclectic,  and  a  love  of  mujiic  ait  de- 
voted, M  timt  whioh  in^pirsd  GwlNr.    [p.F.  P.] 
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nent  writer  on  the  liistorv  of  music,  born 
Aug.  12,  1730,  at  liorl)  on  thv  Kookar.  He 
received  a   thorough    lil«,rar)'  etiiuattion.  in- 
clu<lin)j  music,  at  I^iKl\vii^'jibur)».    In  1736  lie 
«ntere<i  the  Benetlictitie  luuaasUiry  of  St.  Blaine  1 
in  tiM  J^mIc  Forest,  was  ordained  priesfe  in 
1744,   and   app*iintt-<l    I  rinci-Abbot    Oct.  15, 
1764.    Bistuncal  research,  eifpeciaily  in  miwi<^ 
mm  hk  fiiToaiite  pnnnii,  aad  *  tute  for  this  ' 
he  cnileavoiircd  to  infiiso  int<i  the  cuuvent.  The 
library  attorded  him  ample  matorialB,  and  much  1 
valuable  matter  bitherto  mused.  But  thia  waa 
not  enough.    JVtween  the  ye.ars  175<)  ^'.S  he, 
travelled  through  Germany,  i'rance,  and  Italy,  | 
making  im(>ortaat  diaooveriei^  and  eitablitdiing  | 
relations  with  various  learned  Bocittlc^.    Ilia  , 
acquaintance  with  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna 
was  of  special  service  to  liim.   Their  objects 
were  cikieely  connected — Gkrbert's  work  faetng 
a  history  of  t'liurch  music,  Martini's  one  of 
muiilc  ill  general.    In  176^  Gurbert  publiiihed 
hie  ivospectus,  and  inviteii  oontributionB,  which 
vTi'Tti  furiiiftlted  liiin  in  ui.unvl  hk**-     Tr.v  tiivt 
vol  ui  ■  watt  U(;arlv  coiiipleU:  whcu  a  hru  at  the  ^ 
!non:i^iorv  in  176S  d' .st4n)yed  all  the  aateriala  | 
whicL  L.id  l)een  ct.ll(t.ted ;  in  1774,  however,  : 
the  complete  work  appeared  at  St.  Blaise,  in  2  1 
vole.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the  title 
•  l>e  ciiiitu  ot  niusir.'i  i-acra  a  prima  ecclesiae 
jietate  usque  ad  praesens  temp  us';  a  book  which 
haa  ever  eiooe  fermed  the  foandafeioa  of  all 
moaieal  scholarsliip.  althoui^h  naturally  requiring  ' 
mneh  oorrecciun  at  the  present  day.   A  dascrip-  ' 
tlea  of  it  appears  In  ForkeTe  'Geiehlehte  der 
Musik,'  which  without  Gerbert's  work  would 
possibly  never  have  been  written,  or  would  at  | 
any  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a  far 
less  complete  form.   Ten  yiam  after,  in  17S4, 
appeared  Gerbert's  second  groat  work  'Scriptores 
eoclesiastici  de  musioa  sac-ra  potiaHuituui,'  3  vob.  I 
also  printed  at  St.  Blaise ;   a  eoUeetioii  of  | 
trcati.>e«  by  tlie  rnowt  impnrt  iut  writers  on  music,  1 
recently  continued  by  Cwusseinakur.  Three  more 
■wetka,  also  printed  at  St.  Blaise,  deserve  special 
mention,  'Iter  alemannicum,  acoedit  italicum  et 
fraUicum  *  ( 1 765  ;  and  ed.  1773  ;  German  ed.  by 
Krx^hler,  Ulra  1767),  which  contains  the  account 
of  his  imvcls,  and  alxmods  in  interesting  par- 
ticulars; 'Vetua  litui){ia  alemannica'  (a  vols. 
1776);  and  'MonumeBto  veteria  litui^giae  ale- 
mannica' (2  vola,  1777'.    He  also  made  the 
Latin  translation  of  *  Upusculum  thoodiseum  de 
Modea,'  a  treatise  la  4  ehapten  written  in  old 
<3erman  by  Kotker  (Ijibes)  a  monk  of  St.  Gall 
in  the  loth  century  (see  Becker  s  '  Literatur  der 
Mnsik,*  p.  68).  His  other  writing  are  mdnly 

theological.     Soniu  onV>rloriea  of  hll  OOmqKMntion 
were  published  at  Augsburg. 

Gerbertdied  May  ij„  1793.    He  realised  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in  his  illustrious  , 
order;  his  gentle  character  and  ongai^dng  man- 
ners secured  the  friendship  of  all  whu  came  in  | 
contact  with  him.    Bonndorf  (4  leagues  from  | 
St.  Blaise,  and  the  cliief  town  of  thp  principality> 
is  indebusd  to  him  for  a  hospital  and  house  of  1 

oervaetieq,  over  the  enbanoe  of  whioh  is  the  * 


inscription  'Dedicated  by  Martin  II.  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  ini{>rovi:mi.ut  uf  mankind.'  He 
also  built  t}ie  tine  cimrch  of  the  Convent 
(after  the  t:i  dtl  of  the  Pantheon  at  Ronie^,  aad 
foundeil  and  endowed  Ml  orphanage  for  iht 
5  surrounding  districts.  The  peasants  of  the 
iit  iglibourhtKid,  of  tlitir  own  accord,  erected  ha 
statue  in  the  market  place  of  Bonndorf  a  motf 
omuNia]  tribate  of  raspeet.  His  memory  stS 
livtg  in  the  district  Carl  Fer?in a'.d  SoliuuiTh'dz, 
the  able  muidcal  direct<»'  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Constance,  possesses  an  exeellent  halMeogth  e£l 
picture  of  Gerb   t  [C.F.P.] 

GERMAN  SIXTH    The  thinl  of  th«  thns 
varieties  of  «ixth  called  in  the  old  \ 

books  French,  Italian,  and  Qennatt  -g  -S'*^ 
sixths.    It  is  the  chord  of  the  Aug- 

mented   or  £xtr«ne  Sixth  whm  *^  ii 
aooompaaied  by  the  major  third  and  • 
fifth  of  its  baiA            [C.  U.H-P.] 

GKRO.JifAN',  commf>nly known  as  Mai.>tre  Jan, 
JLuu,  or  Jehtiu,  a,ud  btylt^d  '  Jiaauc^  Gitlitu'  is 
the  title  of  one  uf  his  publications,  was  prohAbtp 
a  nat  vc  o;'  France  or  Belgium.  Ili-»  «^riirr>t 
known  work  is  a  motet,  '  Benignissime  DoouiaE 
Jeeii«*  in  the  *  Motetti  della  Coroon*  (Pietnicd. 
Fos-ombrone  i~,iC)^,  ho  we  m.ay  assunu-  tbid  b« 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  1  ^th  oeofror;. 
He  was  ebapel-master  of  the  cathednd  at  Oi  rie<% 
and  afterwards  held  a  similar  }>o-.it"'-'n  at  vat 
court  of  Uercules  IX,  Duke  of  Fetrara,  and  hit 
sQcoesBor  Alfonso.  Gero  waa  a  most  rtHmamam 
composer  of  motels  and  madrigals.  For  the 
fonner,  like  Josquin  and  Lassus,  he  made  cbok* 
of  most  important  subjects,  setting  to  music  thr 
ten  commandments,  the  conversion  of  St.  Fa&l. 
and  paral^liB  from  the  New  Testament.  A* 
madrigal  coiupuiiicr  Lu  wa^  vwy  succthiiul,  Mid 
enjoyed  a  lasting  popularity.  In  a  oollect)<jQ  cf 
nwlrigals  for  3  voices  |irint<Tl  by  Ciardane  ia 
1597  i,of  which  the  ha^  part  i^  in  the  Briu»b 
Museum)  aonmnbers,  more  than  a  third  of  -.he 
whole,  are  by  Gcro.  Eltntr's  *  Bibliograj  hit-  * 
Musik-Sammelwerke '  ^Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  u»  | 
of  more  than  100  of  G^*8  motets  siisd  nadiipk. 
Of  these  32  apj  t>ar  in  the  '  Trium  vocnm  cantiooa 
centum'  (Nurcmburg.  Fetreius.  1541 ),  I4  iatbs 
8eoond  Book  of  Madriffab  (Venioo,  Gardaofe. 
'543^  '^'''^  ')  "Madncra'.s  for  3  Vtic*-' 

(Venioe,  GardanCj  1561}.    The  ra»t  a|ip«ar  ia  | 
Bttlkr  titnidMra  In  vniioiis  eoHeolioas  ntfiritei 
between  1519  and  1590.  [J.B.S.&]  ^ 

GERNSIIEIM.  Friedrich,  emim-nt  pJai-W, 
oomposer,  and  conductor,  bom  of  Hebrvv  panasi 
at  Worms  July  17,  1839.  He  rsesiTod  hie  M 
instruction  in  music  from  his  mother,  an  ab»i 
pianiste,  and  was  then  put  successively  into 
hands  of  Liebe,  Pauer,  and  Rozenheim.  He  ahs 
learned  the  violin,  and  undc<  H  l  ff  the  thoo^ 
of  music.  His  ability  might  have  tempUd  hm 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  be  fortaualtly  preiemi 
a  different  path,  and  at  the  Conservatettem  ^ 
Leipsic,  under  Mobcheles.  IlaupMoann,  Rirli 
and  Richter,  during  the  years  18^1-5  uu,^  ' 
wemtnthenMi^mnMilndneatiatt.  Bnfiillind  j 
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thb  up  by  ft  (widenoe  in  Pftris.  where  he  wm  ! 
nutdi  «ate«med  u  m  t«Mdier  taA  player.  Since 
tlieii    fie  li.iH  l)eon  successively  at  Saarbruck  i 
ii86i) :  Cologne,  as  Profeeeor  of  Pianoforte, 
Ooanterpotnt,  and  Fii(,nie  (1865') ;  Rotterdsm,  as 
coniliK  t  If  i>f  the  '  Eruditio  Muaica/  and  of  the 
Theatre  (1874).   Uia  woriui  oooaut  of  a  %m-  , 
phony,  an  Overture,  *  P.F.  Ctooarto,  3  String 
'^uart't^,  2  P.F.  ditto,  bevcnvl  small  works  for 
Chorus  and  Orchestra.  8ong»,  etc,    Uis  name  is 
now  w«U  known  in  England,  his  trio  for  P.  F.  ' 
and  StriiiL,'-«  in  F  (oj».  2'<Uiaviiii^  hi'cn  rfiwftt<.'<lly 
i{tven  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  a  Quartet  i 
for  djtto  (op.  6)  oofM,  and  oCber  worln  at  CShaa.  | 
iialle's  and  otht-r  coui^rts.  [G.""  j 

GESELLSCHAFT  PFR  MUSIKFRErXDE 
at  Vienna.  This  inatitutiou,  uuw  of  world-wide 
odabrity,  was  suggested  in  1 8 1  3,  and  founded  la 
tmiiiily  through  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sonnleith- 
ner,  aSt^r  two  great  perforuianccs  of  Uandcl's 
*  Alexander's  Foa  ^t,'  by  all  the  firat  artists  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Riding-schuol.  on  Nov. 
39  and  Dec  3,  1S13.  In  1814  the  statutes  re- 
oeived  the  Im{ierial  sanction,  ft  president  ^Count 
ApiJonji)  and  board  of  directors  xvarv  appointed, 
thia  formation  of  a  musical  libriu-y  and  museum 
dseidsd  upon,  and  four  annual  subscription  i-on- 
certs  annonnced.  These  took  iilacc  in  the  Re- 
douteiiiiaal — the  first  (Doc.  3,  181 5)  in  the  Small 
Hall,  the  othen  in  the  laige  onsu  Xhft  *  Hnsik- 
feste'  (oratorios  only,  with  1000  performers) 
were  repeated  in  the  Ridinf^  hcIiooI  every  year 
until  1847,  when  Mi  udi  ls-ohn  would  have  con- 
ducted his  '  Elijah,'  hut  for  hia  death  a  fc.v  days 
before  the  tlate  tlxe*l  for  tlio  j)et  foruiauce.  ^iace 
1859  two  extra  concerts  )ia\  e  Lm  en  givsn  OVSty 
year,  besidi  the  ori^'inal  four.  For  «r>mp  year* 
pa&t  tht'  number  of  perfurmer»  ha.f  l>t'eu  about  No 
in  the  orchestra,  aaa  300  to  350  in  the  chorus ; 
the  latter  form  the  *  Sin.^er<  iii.'  founded  in  1858. 
Hie  '  Orchestwverein,'  calablialicd  iu  i860,  gives 
ft  f«ir  9bMm  amuiftlly.  Soin^es,  with  miioella- 
neo\is  programmes,  were  held  regularly  from  1 8 1 8 
to  1 840.  At  the  four  general  concerts  all  mastc» 
worthy  of  note  havsMeiiftnd  are  still  repressntad. 
Beethoven  himself  was  invited  to  write  an  ora- 
torio for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at 
the  time  too  busy  with  other  works  (the  JMass  in  ' 
I),  etc.)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society 
has  twice  had  a  well -known  patron  of  music  at 
it.s  head — the  Archduke  and  Canlinal  Archbishop 
Rudolf  from  1814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
Anton  from  1831  to  1835.  Down  to  184S  the 
eoncerts  were  conducted  by  the  best  musicians 
among  the  members  in  ttim ;  but  in  1 85 1  Hellmcs-  1 
bergerwas  appointed  as  professional  conductor. 
His  suooessora  were — Herbeck  in  1859,  Rubin-  ' 
wUmn  in  1871,  Bralmui  in  187a,  and  Herbeck  j 
agadn  in  1875.  Herbeck  died  Oct.  a8,  1877. 
and  Hellmesberger  is  discharging  the  duties  of 
ibe  office  in  the  intraim  (i  878).  The  formation  of  | 
tiio  'Sngrerein*  nnder  Herbeck  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  concerts.  Besides  such 
wodts  fts  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's  ' 
FSftMioQ-anislo  (both  St  Hfttthew  ftod  St.  John) 
wma  of  Sohabert't  wwka— 'Itar  hiaaUefaa  > 


Krieg,' '  Lazarus.'  the  B-minor  Sympbxiay,  eto.^ 
have  been  produced. 

The  poBsestdons  of  the  Society  in  woiks  of  ftrt 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous extent.  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  formed  by  Gerber's  valuable  4»>Ueo> 
tion,  acquired  in  1819,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  printed  vols,  and  aliout  40,000  numbers  of 
music,  printed  or  manuscript.  [Gehbeb.]  Among 
the  latter  are  many  valuable  autographs  and 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mosart's  P.  F.  con 
certo  in  D  minor,  a  quintet  (^17681,  his  last 
cantata  (Nor.  1791) :  Sobobert's  9th  Symphony. 
Masses  in  A  flat  nnd  G,  the  opent  'Alfons  and 
Ei«tr«lla,'  tin:  S'nfT'P'ele  'die  Zwillingsbriider,' 
an«l '  der  vierjiihrigi!  Toston.'  4  stringed  quataoiB, 
and  many  soug>H ;  Haydn's  '  Ten  Comaiandments,* 
Mass  in  J>  flat,  a  great  cantata  (170S\,  six 
stringed  quatuors  ( 1 77 1 ) ;  Beethoven's  first  violin 
concerto  (a  fragment),  many  songs,  the  wmata 
np.  8t  (first  part  ,  a  <iaantity  of  sketches,  the 
Eroica  (a  copy,  revised  by  Beethoven) ;  ohorases 
by  Glitek  and  ILuidel,  and  other  traHrares.  The 
nmscuiii  includes  a  large  colltttion  of  pIctureH 
and  engravings  of  oelebrated  musicians,  and  a 
edleetion  of  ancient  muaiea]  instruroents,  medals, 
busts,  etc.  In  1830  the  So<.-;«.  ty  built  a  hou.so  (it 
its  own  (Tuuhlauben),  but  having  far  outgrown 
the  aooommodation  thero.  nmo^  bk  1870  to 
the  present  lar<^'<-  building  '  an  d«r  Wieo,'  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held. 

The  'Oooservfttoriunt,'  fbonded  by  the  Society 
in  1817,  ami  still  in  coinn  ction  with  it,  has 
grown  to  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  indudes  instmetion  in  erery 
branch  which  a  pupil  cm  possibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  school  was  opened,  which  hoi' Is 
uperatio  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a  dranmtic  school,  which  tjives  thcatri'al 
representations.  At  present  1,1^78)  the  lustitu- 
tion  is  attended  by  over  700  pupils,  who  Moeive 
in.^truction  from  i.6  professors.  Hellmesbcryer 
was  appointed  professional  director  in  1851,  and 
has  oontinned  nt  the  post  over  dnoe.  AmoBgst 
the  innumerable  artists  who  havt;  boon  educated 
there  we  may  mention  Ernst,  J  oachim,  Gotdmark, 
Stftudig'l,  and  Hans  Udhter,  as  roprssentfttives  of 
a  nunib<?r  too  large  for  our  space.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GEVaEUT,  FRAir90i8  Auguste,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  bom  July  31,  1838. 
at  Huysn,  a  village  near  Oudenarde.  His  father, 
a  baker,  wioh'  <!  t'>  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  Li.^  gi  <  at  musical  ability  becoming 
apimrent,  he  was  sent  in  1 841  to  the  Consen'atoiri' 
at  Ghent,  where  he  studied  under  Sommke  and 
Mengal.  He  was  then  appointed  organist  of  the 
Jesuits'  CThurch.  and  in  1846  a  Cliristmas  cantativ 
of  his  com|>osition  was  performed  in  Ghent.  In 
June  1847  his  Psalm  'Super  fliuntna*  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of  the  '  Zangvcrband' ; 
and  Spohr,  who  was  present,  congratulftted  the 
young  composer.  In  the  May  previons  he  bad 
won  the  first  prize  for  coJni>osi tion  at  the  national 
com  [petition  in  Bnukiels,  but  was  allowed  to 
po^jtpom  hk  {attdgn  tour  Ibr  two  years,  during 
wldeh  ha  pnidiiool  in  Ohaol  bit  iinl  <q9en. 
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'Hughes  de  Somerghem*  (March  33,  1S4S),  ' 
followed  by  'La  Com^die  ^  la  ville/  a  decided  ; 
step  in  advance.  In  iH 40  hr-  <<tnrtcd  on  tour, 
Mid  aftera  short  stay  iii  i  arm  prixocUcd  tu  b^paiu, 
where  he  composed  an  orchestral  fantasia  *  Sobre 
inotivos  cspariolei-,'  wliich  is  wiid  to  be  utill 
popular  tliere.  UU  reports  uu  SpauUli  Hiunic, 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  *  Ministre  de  Tlnte- 
rienr,'  were  printed  in  the  bullt  tiu  of  the  Aca-  ' 
duniie  of  Bruiiseljj  fur  1851.  i'rum  ^>pam  ho 
went  to  Italy,  and  returning  through  Germany 
reached  Ghent  in  tlie  hpring  of  185a.  On  Nov. 
37  of  that  year  he  prwluced  'Georgette'  (I  act) 
at  the  Tht^atre  Lyrique  in  Paris ;  and  in  Oct. 
1854  '  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite/  in  3  act^.  libretto 
by  Leuveu  and  Brunswick — both  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  *  L»  LKfudi^  de  iSantarem' 
(Oct.  38,  1855),  however,  was  a  fiasco.  Gevaert 
received,  the  order  of  Leopold  for  his  cantatsi  *  De 
nationals  vaijAerdag/  composed  in  honour  of  the 
35th  anniversary  of  King  Leopold's  reign.  'Quen- 
tin  Durward'  (March  25,  1858).  'Chateau  '^om- 
pette\iS6o),  and '  Le  Capitaine  Henriot'(Dec.  39, 
1864),  were  all  successes  at  the  Opera  Comii|ue  in 
Paris.  So  also  was  '  Les  Deux  Amours,'  opera 
uomique  at  the  Theatre  of  Badt  n-Iiaden,  1861. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  'Chef  de  chant*  at 
the  Academie  de  JNI unique,  Paris,  a  poxt  re- 
signed by  Halevy  in  l^4.s.  Tliis  post  C'ieva<  rt 
retained  till  the  OpC'ra  in  the  Kue  Le  Peletier 
was  closed  (Sept.  18  70)  on  aooount  of  the  war. 
From  that  lime  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  history  of  music,  and  iu  1873  brought  out 
the  firat  |Nui  of  his  ^Histoire  et  'fh^lorie  de  k 
rausique  dans  r.\nti4ujt4J'  (Henzel.  Paris,  i  vol. 
8vo.)f  •  work  remarkable  lor  inuch  new  matter, 
the  result  of  caMfal  and  original  research.  Thb 
had  been  preceded  by  his  'Lecrboek  van  den 
Gregoriaenschen  aang  (Ghent  18 $6),  his  '  Traitu 
dHnstmmentation'  (1863),  and  <Les  Oloires 
d'ltalie'  I  Pari.s  1)^68),  a  collection  of  secular 
vocal  music  by  Italian  composers  of  the  1 7th  and 
]8thoentuiie^  with  itttroduotien  mmI  biographies, 

etc.     In  1871  he  succeeded  Fetis  a»  director  of 

the  Conservatoire  at  iiru«sek ;  a  post  which  gave 
aoopa  for  bis  remarkable  powers  of  etganisatioa. 

One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  pl;iciii;,'  the 
singing- classes  under  the  annual  inspection  of 
soma  eelebrated  singttr.  Fanre  was  the  first 
engapetV  Iii  i^7i  (levaert  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of 
Mereadaate ;  an  appointment  hailed  wilJi  satis- 
faction in  France.  Gevaert  is  incont<hUibly  a 
musician  of  a  \eiy  high  order ;  and  his  fame 
TCSta  on  the  solid  fmuidation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  early  education. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
notiee  of  the  Bmssels  OooMnratoin  whidh  was 
oniif^^'^  l<  '"TV. 

The  COKULKVATOIRK  DX  MuaiQDB  £T  DB  Dx- 
OLAMATIOir,  established  Feb.  13.  1832,  by  an 

order  in  council,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Ecole 
royale  de  Musiaue  founded  in  1833.  By  another 
oidflr  In  Oouttdl,  April  15, 1833.  tlie  directorship 
of  the  new  institution  was  conferred  on  Mona. 
F.  J.  F^tb,  who  continued  in  office  till  his  death 
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(March  35.  1871),  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Gevaert.     Untier  his  direction  the  iosli<qticB 

8t«iadily  incn  a.He»l  in  iinp<>rtauce.  Its  acnnal 
income,  which  amounted  at  hnt  to  only  6000 
franca,  has  been  augmented  by  endowments  bna 
♦  lie  i/ovt-nnnent,  citv,  and  proviri'^-=-,  to  108,040 
francs  ^^.£43^0)  in  1S70,  and  it  L.*d  now  '.hrr* 
times  outgrown  its  aa;*>ninio.lation.  In  ih,^;  it 
removed  to  an  hotel  in  tlie  Hue  de  B^i'  nbr  ie^k, 
in  1847  to  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Cruy  m  liie 
Petit  Sablon,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1876,  to  tl» 
pn-sent  C'onKervatt>ire,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Ji«^<  iice,  which  was  iiiauguraled  by 
the  King  and  Queen.  The  last  enlargement  ii 
a  proof  of  the  pojndarity  and  influence  of  the 
present  diroct<ir.  There  m*s  about  350  pupils  in 
attandanooi  distributed  as  follows: — soUeggis 
proper,  3  superior  claspeit  and  4  preparatorr; 
singiui^,  3  classes;  otigau  aud  canto  fernio,  i; 
ptam>forte,  3  preparatory  and  3  superior ;  violin, 
3  ;  viola ;  violoncello  ;  double  bass  ;  flute ;  oboe ; 
clarinet ;  bassoon  ;  saxophone  ;  Itom :  trua)(>iet 
and  comet  k  pistons ;  trombone  ;  bugle  sod 
comet  a  pistons ;  orchestral  ensemble ;  ttriai 
quartet ;  chaml>er  music  ;  composition ;  counter 
point ;  harmony,  theoretical  and  practical — I 
class  each  ;  declamation,  3  classes ;  Italiaa  d» 
clamation,  and  dancing  and  deportment,  i  dan 
each.  Among  the  professors  we  will  mention  bv 
name — M.M.  Gevaert  (composition).  J.  Dup(>nt 
(harmony),  Kufferath  (counterpoint),  Msillr 
(organ),  Augu»te  Dupont  and  Brassin  [  i.t:i> 
forte).  Colyn.H  and  Wieniawski  (violin),  WamuU 
(singing).  Joseph  Servab  (oello).  Banian  (flvteX 
Poncelet  (clarinet).  Merck  (,hom),  Duhem  {ttvih- 
pet),  and  Van  Uoesen  (bogle).  Farther  detaik 
may  be  obtained  from  the  *  Aimnaire  dv  Cia- 
«er\atoire  royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,'  <i 
which  the  first  number  was  published  in  iS;?* 
We  need  onlj  add  that,  like  the  Pkris  (W 
servatoire,  on  wliich  it  was  modelled,  the 
stituiion  has  a  library  and  museum,  to  wbidi 
the  upper  storey  of  the  hmlding  is  devotti 
According  to  tlie  aitalogue  of  1S70  the  librwy 
then  contained  nearly  gooo  volumes ;  M.  Victsc 
HahiUon  hi  pfeparing  a  catalogvo  of  the  iiiiti» 

mcntti  ill  the  niuneuiii. 

GEWANDllAUS  PONrKRTS.  So  calU 
from  their  being  held  in  the  iiall  of  theGewand- 
haus,  the  ancient  armoury  of  ilie  city  of  Leipzig. 
'I'hfv  date  from  the  time  wh>  n  \':u:h  f'»nt<.ir 
ol  the  ThouiiiS-bchuIu  ^1723  ,  and  the  ofiginsl 
title  WM  *das  grosse  Concert.'  The  first  per 
formano^  were  held  in  a  private  houj-e  in  1743; 
the  conductor  was  Doles,  afterwards  Cantor  d 
the  Thomas-schule  (17.^6-89),  and  the  orchestr* 
consistedof  ifi  perfonnerfi.  Tlieywere  interrupted 
by  the  Seven  Vean,  \N'ar,  but  resumed  on  it» 
termination  in  1 763,  under  the  direction  of  J- 
A.  Hiller,  who  conducted  them  at  his  own  ridt 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  '  Liebhaberooocerte.' 
The  oidiaMra  was  increased  to  30,  and  regulsr 
performanpes  held  down  to  Easter  1778.  AiUr 
a  pause  of  three  years  the  concerts  were  restnaed 
and  located  in  the  Gewandhaus,  to  which  a  bsH 
for  balls  and  ooooerts  had  lately  been  added. 
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The  credit  of  this  change  h  ilne  to  Btlr^ermeiater 
Karl  Wilheliii  ^liiller,  who  liaa  a  right  to  he 
considered  aa  the  founder  ot  the  inbtitution  in 
Ha  present  form.  He  and  eleven  of  his  friends 
O'-'n-^t'tuted  themselves  a  l)oar(l  of  directors,  ap- 
pomlcii  J.  A.  Hiller  as  conductor,  and  opened 
»  enbseriptioii  liet  ibr  94  otmoerle.  Hie  first 
concert  in  the  new  momn  tnnk  jilace  en  S-pt.  29, 
1781 ;  the  first  regular  subscription  concert  on 
"Nor.  At  preeent  there  an  to  winter* 
oonccrta  and  2  benefit  ■  concerts,  one  for  the 
orchestra  pensioa-fund,  the  other  for  the  poor. 
The  progranmec  ere  nMeee11aneotw^~  oreheetrel 
jtiect  s,  in-"!trumental  and  vocal  eolos,  and  choruses. 
8ince  1S09  eight  soirees  devoted  to  chamber* 
mtuno  have  aJso  been  given.  The  orchestra  now 
numbart  about  70  perfonners ;  Karl  Reinecke  is 
the  conductor ;  and  there  are  1 2  directors.  The 
most  briUiant  period  of  the  Gewaudhaus  Ck>n- 
cert^  waa  daring  Mendel»8ohn*«ooiiductor8hip. 

The  names  of  theconductorw  nro  aa  follows  : — 
Joiiann  Friedrich  Doles  (174,^-44);  Juhann 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85)  ;  Johann  Gottfried 
Schicht  (1785-1810);  Johann  I'hilipp  Christian 
SchuU  (1810-27);  (^hnstian  August  Pohlenz 
(1827-35)  ;  Felix  Mendehwohn  Bartholdy  ( 1 855- 
43);  Ferdinand  Hilhr  1R43-44);  Niels  W. 
Gade  (1844-48) ;  Jolius  KieU  (1848-60) ;  Karl 
Bflinecke  (i8te).  [C.  F.  P.] 

GHAZEL.   A  diort  Ibnn  of  Perrian  poetry 

In  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  line  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  b^  F.  Hiller 
far  a  Pianoforte  piece  (Op.  54,  130)  in  which  a 

phrase  recurs  occasionally  as  a  refrain.  [G.J 

GHEYN.  VAN  DEN.  A  Flemish  family  of 
bell  founders,  who  originaii y  belonged  to  the  town 
of  Malines,  and  afterwanlH  spread  to  Saint  Trond, 
'I'irlemont,  Nivellt-s,  and  Louvain.  Their  names 
are  found  on  bells  in  the  chimes  of  Maliues  and 
l4mTam  with  various  dates  ranging  from  15 16 
t'^  1757.  t^^at  of  the  second  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Xtombaud  at  Mtdines.  The  present 
npreMoitative  of  the  hooee  it  Andri  Loms  van 
Aerschot,  aim',  Rue  do  Namur,  Louvain. 

The  ornament  of  the  family,  Mattbias  van 
Vitsr  Gbbtv,  son  of  AsuM  FVanools,  was  bom 

April  7,  1 73 1,  atTirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain, 
w:ust  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
1741,  and  on  July  1,  1745,  became  by  public 
competition  carilloneur  to  the  town  of  liouvtun, 
which  two  posts  he  retained  till  his  death,  June 
3  3,  1785.    As  carilloneur  his  duties  were  to 
on  all  market  days,  fSte  days,  and  other 
public  occasions,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tune  and 
to  set  frejiii  tunes  for  hours  and  half-huurs  ou 
th»  dram  of  the  carillon,  wliencver  so  leqidred  by 
the  anthorities;   for  this  the  Rjilary  was  lOO 
*  pAttacouii '  a  year.    For  private  festivities  extra 
fee*  were  paid.   Hie  habit  was,  in  addition  to  ! 
hi»  regular  duties,  to  cxtemporiBc  on  the  carillon 
far  baklf  an  hour  every  Sunday.   Matthias  mar- 
ficd  Feb.  24,  1745,  and  had  eeventeen  duldren, 
one  of  whom,  J(><<se  Tl)oma,s  (horn  i753)»sne- 
oeaded  him  as  ot^ga&iat  after  his  death, 
(c.) 


!  Chev.  van  Elewyck,  from  whose  pamphlet 
(•  Matthias  van  den  Oheyn.'  Louvain,  Pefters, 
i86i)  the  forgoing  account  has  been  oondou^ud 
'  has  collected  51  competitions  by  Matthias.  Of 
these  three  were  {printed — '  Fondement'?  de  la 
basse  continue,'  etc.  (Louvain,  VVyberechts) ; 
'  1 2  petites  sonatee  poor  rorgoe  on  la  olaveein  et 
riolon '  in  amtinuation  of  the  foreg^oim^ ;  '  Six 
Divertiments  pour  clavecin '  (London,  Welcker, 
Gtemurdnrtnetw  Bolio),  ^Rie  leet  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime;  they  con? ist  of  a  second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  composition.  Preludes 
and  Fugues  Ibr  the  org^,  Sonatae  fbr  ClaTeein, 
and  Airs,  Rondos,  Marches,  Menuets,  Fu<,'-ucs  f(*r 
3  and  4  parts, etc.  £or  the  cerillonB.  I>r.ELewyck 
has  publiBhed  a  Toluma  tdeeted  from  tbase 
(Schott,  1863),  forming  toL  L  of  hll  *A]icien.-) 
Clavecinifrt<^  Flamandes.'  [G.] 

GLARDINI,  Feucb  db,  an  eminent  violiiust^ 
WM  boom  ai  Ttarin  In  1716.  He  entered  the  dbo'r 

of  Milan  Cathedral  as  a  boy,  and  became  a  pv  pil 
of  Paladini  in  singing,  otHnpodtioii,  and  the 
harpelehfml.  He  aflerwardt  tetomed  to  ^irin, 

and  studied  the  violin  under  fVjmis.  He  waa 
still  very  young  when  he  entered  the  <mera-band 
at  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards  that  01  S.  Cailo 
at  Naples.  In  possession  r)f  a  l^rilliant  execution, 
he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  displaying  it  by 
interpolating  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  airs 
all  sorts  of  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  and  thereby 
eliciting  the  applaune  of  the  house.  Of  tfiis  habit, 
however,  he  was  cured  in  an  emphatic  nuinner. 
During  the  perferuiance  of  an  opera  of  Jomelli's, 
the  composer  came  into  the  orchestra  nn  !  seated 
himself  close  to  young  Giardiui.  G  lard  mi,  am- 
bitiooB  to  give  the  maeetro  a  proof  of  his  ch  \  cr- 
neea,  introduced  into  the  ritomell  of  a  pathetio 
air  a  brilliant  cadexuea  of  great  length,  at  the  end 
of  whidi  Jomelli  rewamwd  him  with  a  sound 
box  on  the  ear.  Oiardini  in  after  years  was  fond 
of  relating  this  indde&ti  and  used  to  add  that 
he  nerer  had  a  better  lenon  in  Ms  life.  Ba 

certainly  proved  himself  not  only  an  eminent  vir» 
tuoso,  but  an  equally  good  leader  and  conductor. 

From  Naples  1m  started  for  a  tonr  throngh 
Germany  and  thence  to  London.  The  date  of 
his  first  public  appearance  here  is  variously 
given.  A<x:ording  to  Bumey  it  took  place  in 
1 750,  at  a  concert  of  Cuzzoni's.  His  success  was 
immense,  and  Bumey  affirms  that  np  art.iKt,  Gar- 
rick  alone  excepted,  was  ever  so  much  applauded 
as  Giardini.  His  powerful  yet  mellow  tone,  the 
brilliancy  and  brldness  of  his  execution,  the  spi- 
rited and  expressive  style  in  which  he  played  the 
grand  works  of  Tsrtini,  as  well  aa  his  own  lighter 
but  pleJi-Hing  comi><i.sition«,  created  a  perfect 
furore,  and  he  became  at  once  the  declared 
fibYOQiita  of  the  London  publie.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  thr  |  nMdiaritv  of  his  Ktyle  from  the 
£ftot  that  wheu  De  B^riot  came  to  England,  the 
old  mnridans,  who  still  Temembered  CHardtnt, 
were  greatly  htru^-k  by  the  similarity  of  I'o 
Bt^riot's  style  to  his.  After  FesUng's  death  in 
1752,  Giaraini  took  the  place  of  leader  at  the 

1  Sw  an  biterentlnff  umant  In  th«  chuptcron  Owfltaate'llad* 
SBd  Hocsli'  tor  Bot.  0.  &  BamM  iStnlisa.Mnj. 
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Italian  Oper*,  and  Appears  to  have  infused  new 
life  and  spirit  into  the  hatit],  wliich  ha^i  much 
d^<iri(irated  iiiid»  r  Festing's  languid  It-adership. 

In  1756  he  uiidort»K>k  the  maiiaj^fment  of  the 
IteUan  0|Ml%  but  thereby  suffered  great  loosec 
Nererthcless  we  find  him  as  impreasario  in  1763, 
64,  and  63.  After  thin  he  devoted  himself  once 
m<Hre  to  playing  «ad  teaohing  the  violin,  and 
leading  at  concerts  and  muifiical  fastivals.  At 
this  period  F.  Cramer  became  his  foniudable 
lival,  ihovgli  th*  two  naukinad  on  oiiMfe  friendly 
tonns.  Frv>in  1774  to  Ro  he  was  leader  at  the 
Pantheon  Guncert«,  and  in  178  a  and  83  once 
mora  at  the  Italian  Opera.  In  84  he  left  Elngland, 
apparently  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
and  spend  the  re«t  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But  his 
resUess  spirit  brought  him  back  to  London  in 
1790,  when  he  started  a  CkMooic  Opera  at  the 
Ha^^nnrkct.  This  prtninj;  a  failure,  he  went 
with  hit»  truupe  to  liuiiisia,  and  died  at  Moacow 
Dec.  17  th,  1796. 

Gianlini'ii  immense  fluccess  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Luudun  vva^i  no  doubt  greatly  due  tu  the 
fiict  that  be  really  was  the  fij^t  violin-virtuoso 
of  eminence  that  liad  been  heard  there,  and  hia 
Star  went  down  as  soon  as  Salomon  and  (Jraiue; 
became  his  zivala ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  his 
iuflucnreon  musical  and  operatic  life  in  England 
was  ooiuiiderable.  He  brought  out  a  number  of 
OMna,  though  with  Utile  suooeas.  Hie  enttorio 
of  '  Kuth '  was  several  times  perfonned  in  Lon- 
don. His  numerous  comMieitious  for  the  ohamber 
include,  aooordlng  to  F^tis,  Four  aete  of  6 
Violin  S  iloH  (op.  1,  7,  S,  16)  ;  Twelve  Solos  (op. 
19) ;  Six  Violin  iiuets  (op.  2) ;  Six  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin  (op.  3^ ;  Twelve  Violin  Con- 
certos (op.  4,  5,  15):  Tliree  sets  of  Trios  for 
Stringed  Instruments  (op.  6,  14.  20) ;  Six  Quin- 
tets for  Piano  and  Striuged  ln»truiuent^  (op. 
II) ;  Twelve  QuarteUi  for  Stringed  Instruments 
(op.  20  and  29).  Ll*'i^-] 

GIBBONS.  The  name  of  n  noted  ikmiij  of 

English  musidami. 

I.  The  Bb7.  Edward  Gibbons,  Mus.  IBao.,  bom 
about  1 570,  wft8  pr<ibably  Bon  of  William  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  Waits  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  He 
graihiated  as  Bachelor  of  Mneie  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  July  7,  1592,  was  incorporated  at  Oxford 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Bristol  Qktbedral  and  also  priest-viear,  euV 
chanter,  and  nna.<;ter  of  the  choristers  there.  He 
resigned  these  appointments  in  161 1  on  receiving 
HuMe  of  etfKttist  and  eustoe  of  the  oaiUege  of 
priest  vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir 
in  1644.  Hawkins  says  he  was  sworn  a  gentie- 
man  ol  the  Chapel  Koyal  March  21,  1604  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cheque  book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  Admission  of  his  joanger 
brother,  Orlando,  as  orsmni^st.  8nme  composi- 
tions of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Music  Scb"ol  at 
Oxfiml ;  and  an  anthem, '  How  hath  the  dty  sate 
solitary!'  with  a  prelude  for  the  or^ran  and  nccom- 
panimeuts  for  vid^i  i»  contained  in  the  Tudway 
oeUeotion,  British  Museum  (Unri.  U&  7^0). 


:  ;  c  Vu  Ckajlds  L 
w  1 1  ii'b  fais 


He  in  said  to  have  alvancod  £ 
during  the  civil  war,  for  doin 
was  confiscated,  and  himself  and  Uirae  grand 
children  compelled  to  quit  bis  house  when  he  wu 
upwards  of  No  years  of 
was  his  pupil  at  Kxeter. 

a.  £lu8,  brutherof  the  preceding, 
ist  of  Salisbary  Cathedral  at  the  Intter  ettd  of  thi 

i()ih  century.  He  contributed  two  madrigals— 
'Long  live  fiur  Oriana,'  and  'Round  ikboiK  hat 
chariot'— to  'The  Triumphs  of  Oriansk,'  i<Sdl 
About  the  same  time  he  cca»e<l  to  be  orgmBiSt 
of  Salisbury,  but  whether  bj  deatii 
does  not  appear. 

3.  Oblawdo  Omom,  Ifoa.  Boc 

brother  of  the  two  preceding,  bum  at  Cambriii 
15^3*  of  the  finest  otganists  mad  coat- 

posers  of  his  time,  and  indeed  ene  of  tliegi«slHt 

musical  geniuses  of  our  CO  iritry.  It  in  yiri>lsibk 
that  he  received  liis  early  musical  edncatioB 
in  the  ohoirB  of  some  of  the  ooUsfa  eh^wb  st 
Cambridge.  On  March  3 1 ,  1 604,  be  waa  admii' 
ted  to  the  place  of  organist  of  the  Chapel  Bojal 
in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cock,  deceased.  Aboet 
l6ie  be  published  '  Fantasist  in  time  fmt%' 
composed  for  viols,  'cut  in  eopper,  the  1iK<?  po* 
heretofore  extant,'  being  the  first  nms"c  pr:rit..ii 
in  England  from  engraved  plates.  In  tliL-  f'ibiw- 
ing  year  he  joined  with  Byrd  and  Ih-.  Boll  in  the 
pruducliun  of  the  collection  of  mu^c  far  the  vir- 
ginals publidied  under  the  titte  of  '  Pxhrtbe&ia.' 
(Both  these  works  were  republished  by  th« 
Mu<<ical  Antiq.  Society  in  1843  and  4.)  la  161  a 
h  e  pu  I  tlisbed  *  The  fiist  set  of  madr^^  and  matsls 
of  5  parts.'  In  1614  he  contribute*!  two  piaoos  to 
Leighton  8  'Teares  or  JLameutaciona  of  a  Somm- 
fall  Sonle.'  Be  also  composed  some  tunes  in  l«» 

parts  for  George  Wither's  '  Hyums  aud  Si  Ogf 
of  the  Church.'  In  May,  i6a2fhe  nrruiiinlat>i< 
the  degrees  of  Badislor  and  Doetor  of  limit 

at  Oxford,  a  distinction  conferred  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  Camden,  the  historian.  His  exer- 
cise on  the  occasion  was  the  eight-part  aotbeso, 
'O  clap  your  handa»' printed  in  Boyoe's  Cathednl 

Music.  It  lia*  been  as^rted  th.it  tliii*  :mtl;«t 
watt  aim  allowed  to  at^rve  as  the  fcxtjxiee  <i 
William  Heyther,  who  was  a>l:iLitt<;d  to  the  stmt 
degrees  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  higlilv  imptvv 
bable  that  such  an  abt>urdity  w  as  [/t;rp«trate<i 
The  probability  is  that  Heyther.  Wutg  at  the  tim 
the  btrirer  to  the  Univerf^ity  of  the  .leed  of  ea- 
dowmeut  of  the  professorship  of  hutury  Coundiid 
by  Csmden,  had  his  degrees  eonfecTed  eai  Inn 
'honoriM  cansil,'  and  waa  not  c.\l'td  uj-ya  v 
produce  an  exectaie.  In  1633  Gibbous  was  s^ 
pointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  im  sd» 
cession  to  John  Parsons.  In  1625  he  \sm«i  smc- 
moned  to  Canterbury  to  attend  the  noarris^  ni 
Charles  I,  for  which  he  had  compessd  ma  ode  sal 
some  in-trumontjil  music,  and  whilst  Uiero  wa 
attacked  by  the  ainallpox,  which  terminated  hi» 
existence  on  Whitsunday,  June  5,  16^5.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathednd,  where  a  DQ  <  <ii  un.ifli 
to  his  memor\*  is  plactd  agiiinsc  thf^  ctf  tht: 

north  aisle  of  the  nave.    Gibbous  naa  oy  laa  mi 

EUnheth  Pattao,  seven  shildn^ 
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(two  MMui  Mid  four  d»ughtezs)  rarvived  liim. 
BoOi  Ui  nnlviiig  mmm,  Ghriitophsr  ud  Orlmdo, 
bacaiiM  whrintr  BeMides  the  Ik  fore-immed 
oompodtiau  Gibboui  wrote  aome  'fanciM 
Songs  nude  at  K.  ^aanes  finlTi  htSag  in 
Scotland,'  '  A  Song  for  Prince  Charles  for  5  voiceu 
to  be  umg  with  wind  uutnuiient4b'  Mad  some 
'  Toyi  in  five  parta,*  Mid  eeaona.  A  VS.  Ms* 
drigal  •  The  Cry  of  London'  in  3  parts  for  5 
Toioei^  ia  in  Um  Libnuy  of  tbe  i>acred  Harmonic 
Society,  No.  1881.  But  Olbbow's  reputation  m 
a  conifK>»er  will  ev^r  rest  on  his  magnificent 
church  muaic^  which  ibr  fine  hMrmonj  Md 
•imple  edlonm  gnodenr  stMide  tmexeellod,  Mid 
ha«  ^^ninLii  for  it-s  coinjKMt«ir  the  title  of  'The 
Engliah  PaLMtrin*.'  Much  of  it  was  printed 
ia  BoiaMfd'e  Ohnrdi  Hone  (1641),  and  fn 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  The  remainder  was 
publiahed  in  ib?^  in  a  volume  edited  hj  the 
Jtov.  Sir  F.  O.  OoMley.  Hia  Madrigab  (re- 
published  by  the  MuHical  Antiquarian  Society  in 
18^1 ),  are  amour  the  be«t  of  tbe  EnigUMh  echooL 
A  porteait  of  Oriaado  Gibbona  ia  niw  iad  in 
the  Muiric  School,  OxfmL  Bis  fMnntad  n 
are  as  follows  : — 

WtntTrtcm.  $t9km,tAW,  iBynB,  0 1«ri,  I  HA.  Ir. 
itcjoodPtt.  Do.  o.  'liaJaBtolrtPiwM^TlMm 
■oraliw  aad  Bvaninc  StrvlM.  4  v.  4  Bjpm  Pom, 

r.  ludodtnt  \>iilt«(Ou««lrj'».  '  — 
I>cnm        J'il>ii*t«.  Mactilflrat  M*  Ir  intU  an.1  MoUlb  t«k 
•rid  -NuK  IMtiiiaU.  wllh 
vrrv  ^  tnd  orv*r>  part.  D  nilii'T. 
Fall  AiiUteni,  0  cUv  jour  luad*. 
•v. 

Oa  (Ind  pi)  Oetl  it  (oa*  api 

r>o.  ilo^anri*.  <  t, 
)     Lift  tip  jour  baadl.  8  T. 
Im.  «i  t/«r>t  til  Thw. 
!».  Almlxhty  ami  ?vnrla.^tlnf .  4t. 

Why  »rt  tlicu  -1  ln-»\j.   4  T. 
I»o.  BleMcd  be  Ui-  I  "'J       L    4  r. 
iHk.  O  Lord,  ttteraue  ni;  taiUi.  4  «. 
PfcPaawfkOtort.  4ib 
DA.  M  pO  MMi  I*  Mm  Lart 

God. 

V«rv  A  nth..  BdMM  HM  feMt 

Iti»il»>.    !•  f. 
r>.i  i«  th»  r»cor!  of  John.  Bt. 

I'o.  IkholiJ  I  |iriik)(}uu  tflftd  Udiotk. 

Bt. 

Oo.  If  y«  bt  rtMB  ttabL  S  t. 
rv>  W*  praiM  TbM,  O  IMmt.  Iv. 
Do.  La«d.tTaBlgnaa.  St. 
1)»  OtavtoWMdMMrttlOod.  St.  > 
Ba  8m  Mi^*«1Ni«  b  kMHaate 
«». 

I>r>.  (<li>(  unlfi  tfw  I  '^rd.  B  t. 
I>(>.  BIcsiKd  are  all  tb«7.  6  v. 
DowOrwt  Kii«of«oda  AtvUMIi 

rv  f<«H  <mr  WUifW  hcarta.  St, 

WItll  V  111*. 

Ujmn.  V  Ixird.  how  do.  4  T. 

CHBisTOFUEm  Gibbona,  Mui.  Doc.»  seoond 
■on  of  the  oelebrated  Orlando  Gibbons,  was  bom 

in  1615.  Kfi  was  educated  in  the  choir  of 
BMter  Cathedral  under  his  uncle,  Edward. 
About  1640  be  aveoeedod  Baadal  Jewitt  aa 

on^anist  of  Winchc^ti  r  Cuthedral,  wliich  .i[ipoint- 
meiit  he  was  compiled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
jfrinad  the  Boyafaat  armj.  In  1660  be  waa  ap- 
pointed or'.janiBt  of  the  Chapel  iJoval,  private 
oi^ganist  to  Charles  II,  and  organist  of  Weiitmin- 
alv  AI1IM7.  On  July  7,  1664,  the  UniTersity  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  dr <..freo  of  Doctor  of 
Music,  'per  literas  regias,'  on  which  occasion  the 
Doul  and  Chapter  of  Westmiuter  nuda  bfm  a 
pnaant  of  £5.  He  died  Oct.  w,  1676,  and 


buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  AhU  y 
Some  anthems  of  his  composition  are  exuiut  in 
MS.,  and  some  of  his  hymnit  are  printed  in  tha 
seoond  set  of  Dering  s  '  Cautica  Sacra,'  1 674,  but  he 
excelled  more  as  a  performer  than  a  compoeer. 
A  portrait  of  him  ia  pwaawnd  In  the  Muaic 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GIGUE  or  GIGA  is  an  old  Italian  danoe 
wUeb  deriyes  ita  nama  (or  "viea  waA)  from  tba 

<i!f/n,  (iif/ue.  ('i-igr,  or  early  fiddle.  It  was 
written  indiscriminately  in  3-8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4, 
and  1 3-8  time,  and  waa  in  two  atadnaar  aaotkmi^ 
each  of  whicli  was  ropcated.  The  time  was 
lively,  and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up 
a  Suite.  A  good  example  ia  that  whidi  wiaoa 
up  No.  8  of  CotaUi'a  la  aokw. 


Th«  Nl»«rr  tivaii. 

0  that  the  Iparttcil  portv 

1  utrifh  not  lurtuM't  trowik 
Ctiid  pu)  1 
(3ri1  pt.)  I  IMUlj 
(4th  pt.)  1  r«ign  not 

now  are  thoM  thralt'd. 

fSmt  pt.)  Farewell  all  joy*. 
Dainty  Sim  MkI. 
Fair  ladks  that  to  lor*. 

(tod  pij 


iSsiv^ 


What    our  Hfcf 
Ah !  dear  heart. 
Fair  U  the  ro*«. 
Nar.  I«t  in«  weep. 

Cbtd  pt.)  Ne'er  let  tha  Mta. 

(3fdpt.)Y«tlfthMifla 
Trait  not  tool 


toapuHftrMrtsaitla 

numtxr. 

A  riTrj  'iTl-nU  for  thr  virginab 
In  '  rartiianls.'  sbota 
tioDed:— ' 
Gallanio. 

ftatsilssripla 

TtMUrSsT  

Callardn. 
Thf  Qii«nw1| 
Fraluiiium. 


I 

Bach  al.Ro  employs  them  to  close  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  iiiimeuse  variety,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  in  common  tima,  as  wdl  as  q-i6  and 
\2'\6.  The  well  known  one  in  the  Partita  in 
Bb  is  in  4-4,  and  that  in  tlie  lost  Partita  of  the 
same  aet  in  8-4.  Handel's  16  Suites  contain 
ij^  iVvnu^,  one  of  which  fills  6j  pa^es.  Mor^rt 
has  Ictt  a  very  fine  little  sptx^imen  (Kiichel 
574)  which  he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Laipaio 
after  a  surfeit  of  Bach. 

English  Jigs  seem  to  have  no  special  character- 
istics. The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  irrevorant  rhythm^  ginn^g  Uie  point  to 
Pope's  line 

*  Maka  tba  aoid  danoa  npon  a  jig  to  baaven.' 

[G.] 

GILES,  Nathajiikl,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  in 
or  near  Woreester  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th 

century.  In  \^^')  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  Magdalen  C'ullege,  Oxford,  which  ottice  he 
resignM  in  1561.  in  1577  ho  waa  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  Bame  chapel,  but  retaine<l  ihe  place 
only  until  the  next  year.  He  graduatt^  at 
Onofd  aa  Badielor  of  Murie  June  a6>  ^ffii- 
On  Oct.  I,  I. =  9.=  .  he  received  the  apiiointments 
of  clerk,  orgauittt.  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St  George'a  diapel,  Windaor.  On  the  death 
of  William  Hunnis  in  June,  1597,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed gentleman  and  master  of  the  children 
of  the  Qiapel  Royal  Having  supplicated  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Miinic  in  1607.  but  from 
some  unknown  reason  not  having  perfor»u.-d  the 
oxeMiiM  for  it»  he  proceeded  to  it  July  5, 163  a. 
It  baa  bean  aHerted  that  on  the  accession  of 
Chailea  I.  ha  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  but  there  b  no  record  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  Cheque  Book.  Giles 
contributed  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamen- 
taoiona  of  a  Sorromull  Soule^*  1614 :  a  senrioe 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  Barnard's 
Church  Mufiic,  1641,  and  other  anthems  are 
extant  in  MSi.  A  curioua  'Lesson  of  Deeeant 
of  thirtie  eii,dite  Proporti^m''  of  Mundrie  kindes* 
by  him  is  printed  in  the  ai'pendix  to  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music.  Gilea  died  Jan.  34.  163^, 
and  waa  buiiedinonaof  tha  ai>le^  of  St.  Gaoigaa 
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Chapel,  WindiM>r,  where  mn  inioriptioii  was 
placed  over  his  grave  which  stated  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  children  there  49  years, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Koyal 
38  years,  and  to  have  been  75  years  of  age. 
A  comparison  with  the  dates  given  above, 
which  are  all  derived  from  •uthentio  records, 
will  show  that  all  tibrae  atttteflMnta  on  the  grave- 
stone were  erroneous.  fW.  H.  H.] 

GIORDANI.  An  Italian  Tnusieal  fiumly  of 
the  1 8th  century,  cDiisistinL;  of  a  father,  throe 
■iaien,  and  two  brothers,  \v}io  played  little  omnic 
operas  in  one  (^f  the  Xcapolium  theatres  till 
1 76a,  when  the  w  hi  tie  truupo  uugratvU  to  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  younger  brother, 
Gir?!rrp£,  then  but  nine,  who  remained  behind 
to  ktam  composition  in  the  Conservatorio  di 
Lore  to,  where  he  had  Ciniurosa  and  Zingurelli 
for  his  ftll  '>v  Htinleuta.  The  GiurJani  family 
came  out  m  tiie  llayniarket  Theatre,  and  made 
a  groat  success.  In  1771  they  were  joined  by 
their  brother,  who  hn-l  by  that  time  obtainetl  the 
subrii^uetof  Giordiiiieilu,  and  who  became  composer 
to  the  troupe.  His  best-known  opera,  was  '  II 
Baccio,'  wliich  J^eems  to  have  kept  the  lioardd 
froiu  1774  to  79.  lu  addition  to  cuuipmiug  he 
was  much  in  vogue  as  a  teacher,  and  Futis  gives 
n  list  of  6  P.  F.  (juintets,  3  ditto  quarteta,  12 
ditto  trioa,  6  string  cjuartets,  3  Concertos  fur 
Viol  and  Orchestra,  besides  preludes,  sonatas, 
and  letisujna  for  the  harjiHichord.  all  which  he 
published  in  Louduu  between  1776  and  1782. 
In  the  latter  year  he  retumed  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  for  to  years,  producinj,'  in  that 
time  no  leas  than  24  optirati  and  uralorios,  bciiide^ 
other  compositions  for  the  «^mber,  some  pub- 
lished in  London  and  some  in  rK:rlin.  He  died 
at  Liiibon  in  May  94,  hiiviu^  gone  there  to 
conduct  the  Italian  Opera. 

His  elder  brother  Tomasso,  who  la  not  clearly 
distinguiiihablo  from  Giuseppe,  rt-mained  in 
England,  acted,  taught^  pUyi^,  and  composed. 
In  1779,  however,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  in 
partnership  with  Leoni  the  singer  took  the 
theatre  in  Chapel  Street  as  an  opera  house. 
At  the  end  of  lour  years  they  were  bankrupt. 
Giorduii  however  had  plenty  of  teaching,  he 
married,  and  composed  an  opera  *  Perseverance' 
and  an  aratcnio  '  Isaac,*  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  tuoeeetful,  as  well  as  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs,  Italian  and  English,  which  lost  had  a 
great  nie.  An  air  by  one  of  the  brothm, '  Caro 
niobmif'katillMingtttooooerta.  [G.] 

GI0R6L  SeeBAiiTi. 

GIOVANELLI,  RoGoreBO,  born  1560  at 
Velletri,  near  liome.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
ciroomitMkoes  or  eu-ly  studies.  In  1587  we  6nd 
him  maestro  di  capella  to  San  Luigi  de'  Franoesi 
on  the  Uoarao  in  Kome ;  from  thence  he  passed  to 
fhe  Chiesa  dell*  Anima,  belonging  to  the  German 
College;  and,  March  12,  1594,  was  ap{K>inted 
Faleatrina'e  laooeesor  at  St.  Peter's,  entering  on 
hie  dtttiee  three  dave  later.  On  April  7,  1599, 
he  was  made  a  member  <  >f  the  Sistine  choir.  He 
WM  living  in  161^,  aa  in  that  ymt  he  pub- 


GinilLLI  AGUILAR. 

lished  the  second  volume  of  his  new  edition 
of  tbe  *Gradttale,*  undertaken  at  the  request 

of  I'ope  Paul  V,  and  magTiifietutly  {irinifJ  at 
the  Medici  press,  but  distigured  by  many 
arbitmy  eltention*  of  flw  text.  Proake  Ism 
inserted  a  'Dixit*  of  Oiovanelli'sf,  in  his  '3Ia- 
sica  Divina*  ^Tom.  iii)  and  speaks  of  hit 
w<Mrka  aa  *gneefal,  pore  In  style,  and  very 
pleaaiiig  in  hannnny,  and  able  to  In  ar  c->iiipari*-in 
with  those  of  the  greatest  masters.'  Bainis 
'Pakatrfn**  alao  eontaina  many  aOiiaioiia  ta 
GiovanelH.  Amongst  his  works  jtrf -1  rv^nl  in 
the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Kome,  Baim  specially 
mentioiiB  •  *  SUaenra*  fat  4  and  8  tkAom,  kbA 
a  Mas:s,  h  S,  on  Palcstrina's  madrii^'al  '  Testira 
i  colli';  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  a  partienlariy  fine  Mass  h  is.  characterised 
by  Proske  aa  full  of  Wauty  and  imagination, 
(iiovanelli  was  a  great  composer  of  madr^als* 
even  in  that  feitfle  age.  He  pnbUshed  5  books 
of  them,  with  2  f  f  rmzonettA.-  and  Vilancllr, 
between  the  ytiars  and  9a.  Utbt£r«  are  to 
ho  found  in  the  collections  of  Scotto  and  Pbalese 
(Eitner, 'Sammelwwka').  Ibadnteof  his  death 

is  unknown.  [F.G.] 

GIPSY'S  WARNING,  TUE.  An  opera  Ln 
3  aet«  ;  words  by  Linley  and  Peake ;  mujiic  by 
J  idea  Benedict.  Proiuc-ed  at  Drury  I.ane  April 
19,  iS^S.  It  \va»  much  afte<J  iu  Germany. 
'  Rage,  rage,  thou  angry  storm,'  and  *  Bleat  ba 
the  home,'  wen  long  fisTouxitei  ia  «anoert 
rooms.  £G.} 

0IBA.BDEAT7,  liuLBKiXA,  vmx  LA  ISA* 

BELLA,  an  Italian  sini:fer,  married  t^^  a  Frtncb- 
man,  who  perfmoed  in  the  early  Italian  Operas 
in  London.  She  is,  perhi^w,  the  same  aa 
the  Tsabi  lla  Calliari  mentioned  in  Q<iadno"s  list 
among  the  female  singers  who  flourished  from 
1 700-90.  8be  sttooeeded  'the  Baroness*  at  the 
Ilaymarket,  and  appearo<l  first  in  '  Almahi.!^.* 
She  sangin  the  tint  and  succeeding  perform- 
anoes  «fHaadel*B  'Rualdo.*  In  Hub,  one  of  her 
gon^'3,  'Ph,1  i>iacer,'  was  wholly  unaccompanied 
even  a  bass, — a  severe  trial  for  any  v«see. 
On  Dee.  I4  of  the  aame  year,  6asparfaii*s  '  Anti^ 
chus'  was  prodnceil,  in  which  La  Isalxlla  took 
a  part,  as  she  did  aUo  in  the  following  Januaiy 
in  hia 'Amhleto.*  In  the  latter  she  had '«  aoisy 
(*•  >nu'  for  t nu:  ij  rt  H  and  hautlvnB  oblii^ati '  (P.am<'T^, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  voice 
was  very  strong.  [J.JC.^ 

GIRELU  AGUILAK,  >  sora,  an  Italian 
prima  donna,  who  took  j*art  in  the  'grand 
(Invnuitic  serenata*  composed  by  Mozart  U77i^ 
in  lionour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Oct.  17  of 
that  year.  'The  archduke  and  his  bride,  not 
only  frequently  inclined  their  heads  from  their 
box  and  applauded  the  maestro,  but  encored  two 
airs  sung  by  Manzuoli  and  Girelli'  (Holme«v 
p.  79).  After  thi»,  Girelli  married  a  Frenchman 
named  Aguilar,  and  visited  T>^ndon,  aoooeeding 
Grossi,  and  ain;^ing  the  priuci^oU  r6le  m  Vesto's 
'  Sophonisba'  ( 1772-3) ;  after  which  her  name  is 
not  found  again  in  London,  £J  .M.] 
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GISELLE.  OD  LKa  Wilis.  A  Eallet  by 
Adulj.he  Adam  on  a  plot  adapted  from  Heino 
by  Th^phile  Gautier  ;  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  July  4, 184 1,  at  Uer  Majesty  h  March  la, 
1843.  Iieoiitaiii0d<aMof  OulottoOiin'sgmt- 
ett  parts. 

The  subject  was  employed  by  Loder  in  his 
open  of       Wilia^  or  Tbe  NigU  Baiioai.' 

GISMONDIt  Celbstk,  a  mezzo-soprano  en- 
gaged at  the  opera  in  London  from  1732-34. 
iihe  made  her  lirut  appearance  (Dec.  ^7^^) 
LiaMm  in  Handel's  '  Alessandro.*  She  played 
a  smrdl  part  in  the  'Orlando*  (1733),  one  of  her 
^'m^ii  in  which  ('Amor  h  qual  vento')  contains 
HMid«d*s  fint  venture  at  a  '  diminithed  seventh.' 
Parts  were  assij^ned  to  her  (1733)  also  in 
'Deborah,'  'Tolomeo/  and  '  Ottone,'^  but,  after 
tins,  ahe  b  nid  byH.  SdiMXilclier  tokaTOattbted 
in  fM:ttin<r  up  the  rival  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  (Nov.  ^ 
1735),  howevar,  give  another  aooount  of  her 
secession,  by  announcing  the  death  of  '  Sijjuora 
Celeste  Gismondi  . . .  Wife  to  Mr.  Uempiiou  an 
English  Gentleman,  on  Tuesday  [Oct.  38],  after 
a  lingering  Dlness.  She  perform'd  in  Mr.  Han- 
del's Operas  for  several  Winters  with  great 
ApplautM,  but  did  not  sing  this  season  on  any 
ttige,  on  Aooomit  of  her  Indiq;»OBitioii.*   [J.  M.J 

GIUGLINI,  ANTONin,  appeared  here  first  in 
1857  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.   He  posacaiod  a 
•weei  and  high  temr  veloe,  whiob  was  'a  wel- 
come variety  after  the  stentorian  exhibitionn  of 
recent  aingen  before  liim ;  and  an  elegance  of 
style  of  whidi  tome  critSca,  novortheleas,  com- 
j^ained  as  oold,  languid,  and  over  drawn-out' 
^Chorley).  He  was  the  best  that  had  been  heard 
sin^e  the  arrival  of  Tamberlik,  and  remained 
sioj^in^  here  for  some  yeaxiu  Sia  career  was  not 
long,  and  terminate<I  in  a  very  mebnrholy  man- 
ner ;  in  i86a  he  became  insane,  and  he  died 
at  P«oaro^  Got  la,  1865.  IJM.^ 
GIULIANI,  Cecilia,  nee  Bianciii.  a  eome- 
what  dir  ingniikhed  prixaa  donna  in  the  latter 
v«ara  of  tm  i8th  oentnij.  She  appeared  in 
London  (April  5,  1788)  in  'Giulio  Sabino*  with 
the  great  Marches!.  With  a  good  figure,  face,  and 
style,  she  had  a  voice  too  thin  and  small  for  the 
theatre ;  and  this  caused  her  to  force  itt  tones  so 
TTinch  that  she  sang  on  t  of  ttme.   Bumey  says  she 
had  '  a  bad  shalvc,  and  all'tx^tation.'    She  con- 
tinued to  dng  during  another  season,  after  whidi 
iii.-r  place  was  taken  by  Mara.    In  1790  she  was 
At  Milan;  and  in  91  at  Vienna,  where  she  re- 
'  till  96.  F^tis  speaks  of  her  as  a  brilliant 
^      a  j  I  L'Tnent  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Stmiev  and  Lord  Mount-Edgcimibe.       [J.  M.] 

GIURAMENTO,  IL.  A  Dramma  eerio  ;  W- 
)-rtftio  by  Rossi  from  V.  Hugo's  *  Angelo* ;  music 
Ity  3IercJi4lante.  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  spring  of  1837  5'*^  Majesty's,  London. 
1840  ;  and  at  tho  ThAtra^italien.  Fmm,  Nov. 

G I USQUINO.  The  form  which  the  name  of 
JosQUlK  sometimes  takea  in  Italian;  see  for  ex* 
«mpl0  ono  «f  tho  ehanti  from  tho  *atiidy  di 


Paleatrina,'  in  Buruey  s  Extracts,  Brit.  ilus. 
Add.  MSS.  11,589.  [G.] 
GIUSTO,  correct,  suitable-  'Tri!i|in  ginsto,* 
in  suitable  time;  as  the  fugues  iu  Israel  in 
^gyp^r '  ^SJV^  glftd,*  *Ho  led  them  tbroogh 
the  deep';  and  also  'Tliy  ri^'ht  hand,  0  Ix)rd,' 
and '  The  horse  and  his  rider.'  Also  used  in  the 
Benaeof 'atrioti' to  lesttm  the  tone  after  a  tflBO|M> 
rubato.  (6.^ 

GIZZIELLO,  Gio.vccnrao  Contt,  detto,  bo- 
callod  after  his  master,  D.  (iizzi,  was  one  of  tlie 
greatest  angers  of  the  i8th  century.  Bom  Feb. 
28,  1 714,  at  Arpino  (Naples),  he  early  under- 
went the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  sopranist. 
Ho  gained  a  round,  full,  sweet  voice  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating'  qu.ality,  which  wa.s  united 
to  a  strong  natural  taste  and  feeling  in  music. 
Atfha  age  of  15  he  made  his  dAmt  at  Borne, 
with  immense  success.  In  173 1  he  excited  the 
g^atest  enthusiasm  there  by  his  singing  in 
vinei'a  *  Bidcme*  and  '  Artaaerae.'  An  anoMote 
is  related  of  this  occasion,  showin*,'  how  nitich 
other  singers  were  alr^y  affiwted  bv  his  fame. 
[See  Fabiwbuu.}  Ho  sang  at  Naplea  in  1732 
and  33  with  the  same  success.  Three  years  later 
(April  13,  36),  he  is  announced  in  the  Lundon 
Newspapers  as  'expected  here  in  a  few  days.* 
This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which  the  split 
occurred  in  Handel's  company,  and  the  great 
maiiter  was  at  a  loss  for  artihts  to  replace  those 
who  had  seceded.  On  May  5,  he  began  with 
'  Aritxlante,'  and  Gizziello,  who  then  ni:ule  his 
fii-^t  appearance  in  Loa<lon,  'met  with  an  un- 
conunon  reception ;  in  justioa  to  hia  voice  and 
judgment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  performers  in  this  kingdom '  (Daily  Post). 
In  presenoa  of  Earinelli,  no  move  could  be  said 
of  the  youi^  rinn^er,  who  wa.-?  still  'so  modest 
and  diffident,  that  when  he  first  heard  Farinelli, 
at  a  private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tean,  and 
fainted  away  with  despondency'  (Bumey).  '  Ata 
lanta'  was  brought  oat  May  12,  Gifidello  again 
singing  the  princifml  man's  part,  as  he  did.  a 
little  later,  in  'Poro.*  In  1737  he  appeared  in 
'Arminio,*  'Berenice,*  'Giustino,'  and  'Parte- 
nope.'  In  1743  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  atyle^  doe  to  the  example  of 
Farinelli,  was  at  once  perceived.  Charles  III, 
King  of  Naples,  engat,'ed  both  him  and  Caffarelli 
to  Hiny  in  tlie  '  Acehille  in  Sciro '  of  Pergi  >leii. 
Caifarelli  came  from  I'oland,  and  Gizziello  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  the  first  song  with  splendid  effect,  and 
Gizziello  thought  himself  lost,  as  he  listened  to 
the  continued  applause;  but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  whidi  followed,  witii  sndi  pathoa  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  honours  of  the 
performance.  In  1740  he  was  invited  by  Farin- 
elli to  littg  at  Madrid  with  IfingoUi*  and 
stayed  there  three  years,  lie  tlien  returned  to 
Portugal.  About  the  end  of  1753  he  quitted  the 
stage,  and  settled  at  his  native  plaoe.  He  died 
at  Rome  Oct.  35, 1761.  An  excellent  mezzotint 
portrait  of  him  was  scraped  by  Alex.  Van 
Haecken,  after  a  picture  by  C  Lucy,  in  1 736, 
fidlo.  A good  impwoaioB  of  it  is  aca»ce»  [J.M.] 
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GLAREAXUS. 


GLEE. 


GLABEANUS,  Hsnriccs,  io  called  because 
he  waa  bora,  1488.  in  flie  OMtton  dP  Glaraa,  liii 

real  name  Iwin^  1  (  in-!  or,  T^atinisetl,  Loritks; 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  music  Ho  is  said  to 
liaiv»  tMwn  ft  Aepherd-boy  ia  lilt  Tovth;  but 
ho  stiKlied  iijusic  im<ler  Cochliiua  at  Cologne, 
wbere  be  was  crowned  poet-lAureate  in  151  a  for 
ft  poem  fa  koooor  of  the  Emperar,  wmdi  he 
composed  an  I  aan^^  to  hiB  own  accc>iuj)aiument. 
In  1515  he  waa  teacbins  mathematics  at  Basie, 
and  in  1 5 1 7  was  appointea,  fti  the  veeoamieftdfttion 
of  Erasmus,  professor  of  philiwophy  ami  'wtea 
liberales*  in  Paria.  He  soon  however  nxurnml 
to  Bad^  where  he  iataid  to  Ittve  set  up  a  school, 
and  from  whence  he  romovetl  to  Freiburg;  iin 
Brelsgau.  Meinricb  Scbreiber,  in  an  onctsUttut 
noBograph  oaGbreftBU*  (FMburg  1857),  proves 
that  it  waa  not  at  the  University  of  cither  Paris, 
Basle,  or  Freiburg,  that  be  was  professw.  He 
died  Hftjr  aS.  1563,  at  Wnihmg,  Wm  friendH. 

ErasiiiUM,  Justus  Lip«i\i8.  and  V ni^in^,  wr<.u> 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  wvrlu  on  th^ 
theory  of  araale  avo  *Iaagoge  in  maaicaa  Henrici 
nhiroani,'  etc.  (the  dedication  'ad  Falcondii 
CoQSulem  urbi«  Aventin^sis^*  Arignoo,  is  bead«d 
'Basileae^  aiiBO  Chrieti  isi<^  4to.  ad  idua  Mar- 
tias'l.  now  extremely  scarce,  containing  chapters 
on  sohtiisation,  the  intervals,  modes,  tones,  and 
their  treaitaiMttt;  aiid  AsiScMxo^Sor  (1547,  M.), 
a  still  more  iinix->rtant  work,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  prove  that  there  are  I3  church  modes, 
cowponding  to  Um  anoieBt  Greek  modes,  and 
not  8,  as  many  writr-rs  have  maintained.  The 
third  part  contains  numerous  examples  from  ih& 
wofks  of  Odcenheim,  Ofaf«dit»  Joaquin  de  Prfes, 
»nd  other  mnsicianH  of  the  15U1  and  i6ih 
centuries,  valuable  ahio  as  specimens  of  o^ly 
mnric-prinlii^.  Woneg^^  of  Lithaania  pul>- 
lished  an  abstract  of  the  '  Do<lecachordon'  (Frci- 
bui^  I557)t  the  8«^ud  edition  of  which  ^59) 
contains  a  poem  by  Glareanus  in  pniso  of  the 
I  Feileral  oitios  of  Switzerland,  set  to  music  l>y 
^lau£i-od  Larbariu.  The  catalc^ue  of  Draudiuti 
mentions  a  third  treatise, '  De  musices  divitdone 
ac  dcfrnitione' (Basle  1549);  but  as  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  are  identical  with  tlumi  in  iho 
'  Dodecachordon,*  it  oftB  aoaicely  be  a  s^Mrate 
work.  His  theory  of  the  12  church  nifKles,  sua 
parallel  tu  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  will  atuiure 
tor  GUreanus  a  lastiav  phw*  ftmong  vtiters  on 
the  Boience  of  uiuKic.  [F.G.] 

GLEE.  A  piece  of  unaocompaaied  vocal  musio 
in  ftt  hMut  umo  parte,  aad  fbr  solo  Toioes, 
usually  those  of  men.  The  glee,  thou  j^h  poBsiMy 
•uggeated  by  the  madrigal,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion abo  applies,  is  separatod  from  it,  so  ■■ 
its  origin  in  ooncerned,  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  producti<»i  of  madrigals  ceased  altogether, 
both  00  the  Continent  and  in  Engbmd,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Boventetnith 
century.  The  first  gleet  are  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i8th  osBtnry,  and  tiie  finest  sped* 
mens  of  them  to  the  seventy-five  years  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  end  of 
the  iint  mttrter  of  thia.  Toeal  4Wapoiltiotti  by 
auMrtM  of  tlw  Utt«r  pftrt  of  tiMMnatMiith 


tury  are  sometimes  found,  in  ooliectiona  uiated 
after  their  daoeaae,  to  whAab  thn  wd  Glee 

api '  ti  1'-  I.  These  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  lurs  by  those 
masters,  hamimiiarf  MftMMi{noBtfy  Ibr  China  sr 
four  voii  '  r  choruse:*,  mostly  fnjm  ojiera*.  from 
which  the  original  orchestral  parts  are  sia^ty 
omitted.  eorfnent  SngUali  composen^  An* 
and  Boyce,  wrote  each  a  few  pieces  which  they  •: 
their  subsequent  editort  cidled  glees ;  bat  thor 
prodaetiona  fai  other  styles  atte^elhar  wiipMssJ 
these,  both  in  exccdlence  and  numl>er.  The  ear- 
Uetit,  possibly  the  greatest,  master  of  th«  glee 
proper  is  Samuel  Webbe^  dnrin|r  vIiom  long  liis 
(1740—1816)  the  l>e.st  spc-citr^n»  of  this  dsss 
of  oompoeiUon  were  produced.  Web)>c  actoaiiy 
ouIUtm  nuuiy  of  the  nM»t  enlaeiu  praetstieni 
in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

The  word  '  glee '  in  no  way  describes  or  cha- 
racteriaes  the  Idnd  of  oompoaitieB  to  whidt  it 
ji^'ves  a  name.  It  U  simply  the  Ani,'lo-Sax<>ii 
yii^fg — music  A  glee  is  not  therefore  ii«9c«i«naiy 
of  ft  eiiaarfiol  ehanotar,  tho  nanw  might  sooni 
to  imply.  That  music  wa«  in  e.srly  tiuu-e*  o>m- 
monly  associated  with  cheerfulness  is  possibly 
true.    TIm  *GUKgmany*  neoording  to  Wartea 


wais  identical  with  the  *Joculatnr."  B^t  the 
words  of  a  glee  may  be  mournful  or  sprightly, 
and  the  muafe  such  as  will  exprssa  them  baoosn- 

ingly.  Tlie  'serittua  glee*  ifi  no  more  a  misn'im^r 
than  the  '  cheerfuL'  Both  terms  have  been  used 
by  gleo  eomposen  affun  and  again. 

The  glee  differs  from  the  madriij.'il,  as  tm'zh* 
be  expected  from  the  distance  apart  of  their 
epodba,  in  Ha  tonality,  which  is  uniformly  modem. 
Not  only  so.  WhercAs  the  ' subjects'  of  the 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  contraptmt- 
ally  treated,  and  thia  often  ftt  eonaiderable  l^igth, 
those  of  tho  glee  arc  generally  mxuiy.  and  only 
rar^y  at  all  developed.  Masses  of  haimo&y, 
rare  in  the  madrigat  an  eonunon  in  iiie  gHea^ 
and  indeed  give  it  sf^mc  of  its  best  cfTcctj!.  The 
characteristic  tigura  of  modem  tonaUtj,  the 
'  perfect  cadenoa,*  mely  Mid  timidty  introdneed 
in  the  former,  is  of  freqnent  occurrence  in  the 
latter — sometimes  indeed  of  .such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  give  to  many  of  these  oompoeitioiM 
a  halting  and  disconnected  character,  as  thnnt^h 
they  were  continually  about  to  cuuie  to  an  end. 
Indeed  the  short  phrases,  incessant  cadenooi^  lkn> 
(juent  changes  of  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  ftWBft 
glee,  contrast  nn£svourably  with  the  'long  ra< 
sounding'  plmeea  of  the  madrigal,  never  brought 
to  an  end  in  one  part  till  they  are  l>«;g<m  in 
another,  overlapping  one  another,  bearing  aoc 
another  np,  and  never  allowing  the  hearer  to 
anticipate  a  close  till  everything  that  can  be 
done  with  every  subjc-ct  has  been  dunes  an>i  the 
movement  comes  to  a  natural  end. 

In  so  far  an  tho  glee  eomposwr  exhibits  thii 
power  of  sustontation,  this  strength  of  win?— > 
the  highest  and  the  rarest  qualification  for  e%  ery 
kind  of  poly{)honic  composition — his  pn>iuc^iooi 
will  be  lasting  iu  their  attraction.  Erei^  one  of 
the  best  glee  writers,  such  as  Webbe,  Stevem^ 
GaUoot^  Hoi^— hae  esMhtted  it  fraqn—Hy 
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■ad  In  very  high  perfection :  and  tUa  togvibw 
with  a  coDHtnictive  power  which  we  should  seek 
in  vain  in  the  musical  compositions  of  the  madri- 
gaiian  era.  Sterena's  glee,  *  Ye  spotted  Snakes' 
is  ft  model  of  constructioQ,  and  if  not  Hm  MrliHk» 
is  one  of  ihf  earliest  BpecimOM  of  pVM  VWNtl 
uiu«ic  in  tho  '  sonata  foruu' 

The  1^  pvofMr  k  wholly  independent  of  in- 
Btrnmcntal  accompaniment.  The  name,  however, 
is  occaaonaUy  given  to  compotaitions  like  'The 
Gbongh  and  Onm,*  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  TImm 
would  be  better  eiiti'L  '!  rwcoinpanii  <1  trio?,  q!;;\r 
fceta,  or  choruses.  The  princioal  glee  cunipotterB, 
ov«r  tad  tixm  those  adveaay  named— ^thont 
exception  Enylishinon — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cooke,  Danby,  Hindle,  Lord Mornington,  Paxton, 
wdl^ollfarth.  [Maobioal;  Past^ong.]  [J.H.] 

GLSB  CLUB,  The.  This  club  ori^nnated  in 
Bomc  meetini»»  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  1783, 
mik  wlueh  motets,  madrigals,  glees,  «uion%  aiMl 
mtrh ivcrc  Bnng  after  dinnrr  The  int  etin^^s 
wttre  suUie^iueutly  held  at  Dr.  2>eever'sand  other 
liottwa  vntil,  in  1 787,  it  waa  leaolved  to  eeteUiah 
n  society  to  bo  calle.l  'Tlie  Glee  Club,'  the  first 
poblio  meeting  of  which  took  place  at  the  New- 
casde  Goffiw  Hottae  <m  Baturday,  Dec.  72,  1787. 
The  original  nicanberB  were,  R.  Smith,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Beevcr,  Rev.  J.  Hinokes,  T.  S. 
(afterwards Dr.)  Dupui?,  J.Roherte,  J.Heseltine, 
T.  A  lu  l  l,  C.  Wright.  T.  Gregory,  H.  Desdier, 
L.  Atterl>ury,  and  T.  Linley.  Tlie  professional 
members  were,  S.  Webbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobler, 
J.  W.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Cblloott.  J.  Hindle,  J. 
BartleTTian,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  and  S.  Harrison. 
In  1788  the  Club  removed  to  the  Preemaaons 
Tvnan,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  .Vnchor  mitii 
F'-T>.  T  790,  wlien  it  returned  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6, 1791, 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  ninnied 
to  the  Fr  ""masons'  Tavern.  In  1790  Mr.  S. 
Webbe  composed  tat  the  Club  his  'Glorious 
ApoDe,*  wmdi  waa  ever  after  aang  at  the 

niewtTn.  "'  the  opening  gloe,  while  nyrd'a  canon 
'Non  Nobis'  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
(fften  Ibllofwed  hy  Dr.  Codce'a  canon  *Amen.* 
After  '  Oloriou.s  A[M>no'  (first  sung  with  three 
voices  to  a  part  and  then  full)  the  chairman, 
viee-ehairmaai,  conductor,  sub -conductor,  and 
aaeriptary,  each  named  a  glee^  and  then  the 
members  according  to  seniority.  Amonj  tlie 
eminent  visitors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
miiHic  of  the  meetings  were  Samuel  Wesley 
(  who  played  Bach's  fugues  upon  the  pianoforte, 
or  an  extemporaneous  effusion  on  some  con- 
apieqOQa  pamage  in  a  glee  recently  sung).  Mob- 
chelee,  ana  Mendelssohn.  The  Cllub  was  dissolved 
in  1857  and  the  Library  sold.  Hie  Club  must 
hB  diatingnished  from  another  Olee  Clab  ibrmed 
In  T70.'^,  the  ori;L,'inal  mem1>ora  of  wb.ich  were 
Shield,  Johnstone,  Charles  Bannister,  Incledon« 
Dignmn,  C.  Aahley.  and  W.  T.  Pailce,  the  last 
«.f  whom  ('Mu.sical  Memoirs,'  ii.  17-;)  states 
ihaJb  'it  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
GaRiok*a  Head  Goifea  Boom  in  Bom  Stmet» 
Oo/v0nk  Garden,  onoo  %  fiMiiiiglit»  when  «• 


ammnd  omMlvei  by  singing  tlie  works  of  the 
old  and  modem  maBtec%  after  wldeii  we  mt  down 
to  supper.'  [CM. J 

GL£N.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
fautrament  maken.   Thomas  Glen,  the  Ibnader, 

Wf\s  horn  Tnvprkr"  thing,  Fifeshire,  in  1804; 
ouuunencod  business  in  the  Cowgate,  £dinbtti]gn, 
in  18)6 ;  in  1836  vemoiredto  North  Baidc  Street 

and  rl'f-d  July  12,  l?^"^.  Amongst  the  instru* 
ments  invented  by  him  was  a  wooden  Ophidside^ 
of  whieh  *  lavipe  nomber  were  raade^  and  known 
MS  '  Serjxntcleules,'  Ti.e  business  is  still  carried 
on  by  hi«  sons  John  and  Robert.  The  Glens 
are  now  ehiefly  noted  for  their  Bagpipes,  of 
which  they  are  the  reoogniaed  beat  maken.  [G,] 

GLINKA,  Michael  Ivanovttctt,  bom  1803 
near  Novospaskoi  in  Russia,  died  Feb.  1 5, 1 857,  at 
Berlin.  Of  late  years  several  northern  composers, 
not  German  by  birth  but  German  as  far  their 
musical  method  goes — like  Grade  the  Dane,  Gri^ 
and  Srendien  the  Norweginne,  Glinka,  Antoa 
Rubinstein,  nn^  Peter TschaikofTiiky  the  Russians 
— have  made  their  mark  more  or  less  stmngly. 
GUnkn  ia  the  earlieet  of  the  Bnssfaiis,  as  gifted 
as  any,  perhfip^,  but  not  w  acconijiji-^lit  1  ;  thcro 
has  always  been  a  dash  of  dilettantism  about  his 
prodttctlons,  spite  of  hia  obYiona  talenti^  bia  gift 
of  spontaneouK,  and  (to  those  who  do  not  know 
much  of  Russian  folic -songs  and  dances)  original 
melody,  and  his  undeniable  clevemem  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  voice  and  of  OHibwIiat 
instruments,  (ilinka's  two  Pu.«t.^fan  operas  are 
held  to  1)6  of  national  importance  by  his  country- 
men. They  were  among  the  first  musical  works 
in  P::!-;-I:iii,  nil  !  f  >r  a  long  time  the  bent  of  their 
kind,  tiiough  their  value  hiis  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  firom  patriotic  motives. 

In  early  youth  Glinka  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  lassumi  iu  ptauuforte  playing  £rom  John  Field. 
In  1830  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  a  close 
study  of  Italian  singing  and  of  the  Italian 
method  of  oompoeition  for  the  voice;  but,  feeling 
himself  hdpless  as  regards  harmony  and  oounter- 
pdinf,  he  went,  in  18.^3,  to  Berlin  for  aomo 
months,  and  worked  hard  as  the  pupil  of  8.  W. 
Dehn.  Thoiee  be  retnmed  to  Rnssia,  and  became 
court  conductor,  and  director  of  the  opera  and 
the  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches. 
From  1840  to  50  he  again  led  an  itinerant  life, 
the  centra  of  which  was  Paris,  and  the  extent 
the  confine  of  Spain.  In  the  autunm  of  1S56  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  had  much  intercour^  with 
his  old  mastar  Dahn  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
chun-h  tunes  connected  with  the  Ea.stern  Church, 
and  died  there,  unex^HXtcdly,  early  in  1S57. 

Glinka'a  name  is  associated  with  the  titles  of 
two  Russian  operas,  'La  Yio  pour  le  Czar'  and 
'Russian  ct  Ludmilla,'  neither  of  which,  spite 
of  rq»eated  trials,  have  been  able  to  gain  a  nnn 
footing  outside  their  native  land.  A  number  of 
orchestral  »n«ngements  or  tmnscriptions,  such 
aa  'Ln  Jbta  Arageneae,*  eCe.,  aa  well  aa  many 
romances  and  songs,  complutt^'  the  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Of  these  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
Gnatev  Bertenad  in  tbe  Supplement  to  Fftla. 
He  Idi  bia  own  memoir  in  BttMiaii;  and  akatbbei 
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t<f  his  U£«,  also  in  Ruauau,  have  been  published 
by  Staaoff  and  Solorieff.  [S.  D.] 

GLORIA  is  the  name  which  u  generally 
ap|plied  in  Enu'land  to  tlie  i*hort  hyniii  Gliria 
}*atri,  anil  in  the  Jioinan  t'liurch  to  the  luuger 
liynm  Gloria  in  KxcclsiH,  which  is  alao  OftUcd  ti>e 
'Gnat  Doxolxfry  '  or  'Angelical  Hymn,*  because 
its  first  woroU  are  thoae  of  the  angels  who  ap- 
pend to  tlw  shepherds.  The  former  is  of  un- 
known origin,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
offices.  The  custom  of  singing  it  after  each  psalm 
id  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church. 

The  Gloria  in  Exoelaia  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  the  Western  Church  it  was  formerly 
U8ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Liturgy  when  the 
Te  Deum  was  used  at  the  end.  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyrie.  It  now  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  English 
Church,  immediately  before  the  blesdnff.  It 
appears  in  the  Common  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  melodies 
by  Marbeck,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  after  ^e  Reformation 
in  England,  and  received  little  attention  firom 
English  composers.  At  the  |iresent  day  it  is  set 
equally  with  the  other  portim  of  ihe  Commu- 
nion Sendee.  [C  AH.P.] 

GLOVER,  Chablks  W.,!)nm  F.Lrtiary  1806, 
was  a  ^upil  of  T.  Cooke.  Ue  became  a  violin 
player  la  the  orbhestras  of  Drnry  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres.  In  i^";, :  li  v  as  ap- 
pointed musical  director  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Totteiiham  Street,  and  oontiniied  so  for  some 
years.  He  was  the  comjn>fier  of  numerous  sony^s 
and  duets,  some  of  which  were  very  popular,  as 
*  Jeaimette  and  Jeannot,*  'Sing  not  that  scmg  to 
me,  sweet  bird/  '  Of  love,  pretty  maidens,  beware.* 
He  died  in  London,  March  22,  1863.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GLUVLIl,  William,  was  born  in  Loudon  in 
1823.  In  1829  he  became  a  chorister  of  Trinity 
CoU^,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until 
1838.  He  thon  became  a  pupil  of  l'xufca>i»or 
Walmisle} ,  lu  I  in  1841  obtained  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  newly  erected  Christ  Cluircli,  Cam- 
bridge, This  [Hjut  he  vacated  in  the  next  year 
on  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Mam  liester.  In  1846  he  was  choscit  or/anist  of 
St.  Luke's,  Cbectham,  which  appointnient  lie  still 
holds  in  conjunction  with  that  at  St.  Matthew's. 
Glo%  er  attainetl  to  much  di^tincticm  in  the  higher 
style  of  urgau  playing,  and  in  April  1847,  when 
Mendelssohn  went  to  Maarhsster  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  performance  of  Lis  '  Elijah ' 
there,  he  received  a  \  isit  from  the  great  cumpuscr 
(with  whom  he  had  fonnerly  corresponded),  who 
performed  before  a  select  audience  on  the  oi^an 
at  .St.  Luke's — a  fine  iu»trumeut  by  iliJl  ou  the 
German  CC  scale  — l>e lag.  In  all  probability,  the 
last  time  he  touched  an  organ  in  England.  In 
1847  Glover  composed  an  oratorio  entiUtd  '  Jeru- 
salem,' which  was  produced  at  the  Mancht  .ster 
Mechanics  Institution  on  Feb.  12,  1848.  In 
1850  he  composed  another  called  'Emmanuel,' 
which  was  perfunned  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
i8 jx.  He  is  also  the  oomposer  of  '  The  Gonwir,' 


a  cantata,  written  in  1849  published  in 
bnt  never  performed.  Mid  of  a  third  oratorio, 
quartets  and  quintets  f:>r  .«trin_  !  iii-'njmenta, 
pianoforte  trios,  etc,  all  still  in  M^.  in 
he  pohmiied  a  eoUeetkm  of  'Bttlm  Ttaam  aad 
aiant",'  and  'The  Cmplete  Daily  Ser^•ice  of 
the  Church,  as  chanted  at  St.  Matthew's^  Han- 
dMster/  Gkfw  wtsWinhed  at  St.  Matthew's  the 
first  Burpliced  choir  seen  in  Manclifr,ter  except; 
that  of  the  cathedral.  Ue  has  lately  devoted 
muoli  of  his  attentiaa  to  imwhanioal  infmitioiis 
oooBeeksd  with  WMTkigL  [W.H.IL] 

GLOVER,  William  Howard,  l-m  at  KII- 
bum  June  6,  181 9,  was  a  mn  of  Mni.  Glover, 
the  cdebrated  actress.  He  learned  the  violin 
under  Waifs'tafT,  le.iiler  of  the  I.vceum  liand, 
and  began  life  by  a  lon^;  tour  on  the  o>uiiuent. 
after  which  he  retomod  to  England  and  led 
a  desult-'^ry  career  for  Bomc  vean*  in  LMn  loii  and 
the  provinces  —  teaching,  playing,  couduccing. 
composing,  and  even  appealing  00  the  rtage  is 
opera.  He  was  for  many  ycirs  mn^ical  critic  to 
the  Morning  Poet.  His  chief  works  were  'Tam 
0'.Shanter,'  a  cantata  produced  by  the  New 
Philhannonic  R'>ciety,  July  4,  1855,  and  jier- 
fonned  at  the  Biniiingham  Festival  of  the  ^mm^ 
year,  the  operas  of  *Ruy  Bias.'  produced  at 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  31,  1861,  and  '  Aniinta/ 
at  the  Hayniarket  Theatre;  'Once  too  oft«n,' 
operetta  at'l)rury  Lane;  'The  Ooqnette*;  Orov 
ture  to 'Manfred*;  numerous  ^nz!^,  mmanrf-s, 
etc.  In  1868  Glover  quitted  EaglauJ.  for  tLo 
United  Stetei^  and  died  at  Haw  York,  Oct.  38, 
1875.  [W.H.H,] 

GLUCK,  Christoph  Wtllttiatp,  Kuteb' 
VON,  bom  July  2,  1 7 14,  bapiLsed  July  4.  at 
W^eidenwang,  near  Neuinarkt,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  Hi-*  father,  Alex.'mdcr,  ami  hh 
mother,  Walburga,  belonged  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  at  his  castis 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  future  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama  passed  his  early  days.  At  12  he 
was  lent  for  six  yean  to  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Komntow  or  Ch.imu^nv  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
bludied  classics,  and  had  Lis  iir^t  h-s^^on^  in 
singing,  the  violin,  dnvecin,  and  onran.  In 
1732  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 
musical  e^lucation  under  Czemhorsky,  and  also 
learned  the  cello ;  maintaining  hinMisIf  in  the 
meanwhile  by  siuLring  in  church,  pla}*in?  the 
viuliu  at  the  pe^is^iuu'  dances  in  the  uei^Ubourin^ 
villages,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  larger  towns 
near  Prag^ue.  In  1736  he  went  to  Vienna,  anJ 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  fortuii-ito 
enough  to  meet  Prince  Melzi,  a  distinguished 
amateur,  who  eni^aged  him  fur  his  j>rivatt,-  lian  l, 
took  him  to  Milan,  and  placed  him  with  G.  B. 
Sammartini  to  complete  his  stndios  in  harmony. 
Gluck  soon  Ix-j^an  to  write  operas  — '  A rtaaerse' 
(Milan)  1 741 ;  '  L>emufoonte "  ^Milan),  'Cleonioe* 
or  'Demetrio,'  and  '  Ipermnestra'  (Venice)  ia 
1742;  'A  rtamene '  ( Cremona)  and  '  Siface ' 
(Milan)  in  1743;    'Fedra'  (Milan)  in  1744; 
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aud  in  the  spring  of  1745  'Poio*  W  'Alemiidnk 

iieir  Iiiilie'  (TtI^n^.    All  tliMtt  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  in  consequence  of  thmr  sucoeM  he 
WW  invited  in  1745  ^  London  as  oompowr  for 
tJiedpera  at  the  H«ymarket.    Here  he  produced 
'Xa  CaduU  de*  Giganti'  (Jan.  7,  1746),  'ArU- 
nene*  (re^wiitten),  and  a  pasticcio,  'nnuEDO  e 
Tisbf,'  all  without  success,  Handel  declaring 
that  the  music  waa  detestable,  and  that  the  com- 
Ifoae^  knew  *no  more  countearpoint  than  Us  oook' 
— Waltz,  who,  however,  was  a  fair  bass  singer. 
Counterpoint  was  never  Gluck's  strong  point, 
but  the  works  just  named  had  not  even  origin- 
tiity  to  recommend  them.     He  also  appeared 
on  April  33,  174^),  at  the  Ha\market  Theatre 
in  the  unexpected   character  of  a  performer 
on  the  musical  glasses,  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  (see  the  'General  Advertiser,*  March  31, 
and  H.  Walpole's  letter  to  Mann,  March  2$). 
[Habvomca  ]    Bui  his  joujTiey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  it  v,as  to  his  vanity,  cxercis.'d  an 
iuaportant  influence  on  Glucks  career,  for  it 
farced  him  to  lefleet  on  tite  nature  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  change  his  btyle. 
The  pasticcio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
effeeiWe  in  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written, 
iray  fail  to  make  any  impression  when  transferred 
to  a  different  situation  ajid  set  to  different  words. 
A  'Tisit  to  Paris  shortly  after  gave  him  the  opportn- 
nity  of  hearing  Rameau'c;  operas ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  French  composer's  admirably  appropriate 
recitatives,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  opera  of  that  time  was  but  a  concert, 
fir  which,  a*-  tho  Vlib«' Arnaud  happily  expressed 
it,  the  drama  luiuished  the  pretext.  Ketuming 
%o  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Dresden 
U.wanl.s  the  end  of  i  746,  he  ap|)lied  himself  to 
the  biudy  of  testhetics  as  connected  with  music, 
•od  of  the  language  and  literature  of  various 
countries,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  frequent 
the  most  inteliectual  society  within  his  reach. 
•Semiramide  rioonoieluta*  (Vienna  1748)  is  a 
flocided  step  in  advance,  and  in  it  may  he 
detected  the  germ  of  Gluck's  distinctive  qualities. 
His  next  worlc  was  'Illide*  (1749),  *  serenade, 
cr  more  pnip^^rl*  <  in^it  i,  in  2  acts,  written  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  birthdajr  of  Christian  Yll. 
It  im  mm  in  the  Bbniy  at  Berlin,  but  being 
a  mtre  ]'uce  dt  clrromtance  scarcely  deserves  a 
f  ilace  in  the  list  of  his  works.    Far  otherwise  is 
it  with  *Teleniaooo'  (Rome  1750)  and  'La 
Clemensa  di  Tito*  (Naples  1751),  which  deserve 
k.'»-<'ial  attention,  aa  froni  t]!<>T?i  (Sl'ii  l:  lK>rrowed 
iiia-iiV  a  page  fur  his  ireucii  operas  'Anuide"  and 
•Ij»hi;^'''nie  en  Tauride*;  frmn  which  fact  it  is 
evident  that  wlien  they  were  written  his  style 
luul  already  chaui^ed.  llie^  operas  were  foliuw<^ 
in  S754  l>J  'L'Eroe  Cinese,'  first  performed  at 
Schonbrunn,  'II  Trionfo  di  CamiUo'  (Rome), 
jukd  'Aotigono'  (ibid.).  From  1755-61  Glud( 
wna  stationaiy  in  Vienna,  and  to  all  appeannee 
failing  ;  he  wrote  divertiHaements  for  the  palaces 
of  XiAxenbuig  and  Schonbrunn;  composed  airs 
Ibr  tibe  oomedies  or  oomio  operettas  performed 
at   the  court  theatre  ;   and  jiroduced  only  one 
Opera  in  3  actt^ '  Tetide '  (i  760),  of  which  nothing 


has  surriTed.  Theee  six  years  however,  fiir  from 

being  wasted,  were  probably  most  useful  t  hi-ii, 
for  by  these  apparently  insignihcant  workit  he 
was  acquiring  flexiUlity  of  style,  and  seoarnig 
powerful  patrons,  without  losing  tii^'ht  of  his 
ultimate  aim.  His  opera  '  Orfeo  ed  Euridioe '  * 
I  (Vienna  Oet.  5, 1 763)— the  libretto  not  as  liereto* 

I  fore  by  Meta.sL'i>i-t,  but  by  Calzahiyi— showed  to 
all  capable  of  farming  a  judgment  what  the  aims 
of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage  were.  After 
the  production  of  this  fine  work,  however,  he 
returned  to  Metastasio  and  to  jtiices  de  cirron' 
gtance  for  the  court  theatre — '  Euo*  (i  763) ;  'La 
Rencontre  impr^vuo,'  afterwards  produced  in 
German  as'Die  I'i'  'nnmvnn  Mt  kka' (1764);  'II 
PaiTiasso  confuKo/  Lix  Uoruna,'  and  'Telemacco,* 
partly  re-written  (1765);  in  fact  he  was  obliged 
to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  before  all  thinps  to 
please  the  priuceis  who  proleuUxi  him  and  sang  his 
muaio.  'II  Pamasso'  was  played  by  four  ar6h> 
duches<»cs,  the  archduke  Leopohl  nccoTnpanyini; 
them  on  the  clavecin.  It  was  probably  between 
this  date  and  the  departure  of  Harie  Antoinette 
far  France  (May,  1770')  that  Glnok  acted  as 
singiiig  master  to  that  princess. 

At  length,  thinking  the  time  had  oome  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  pubt'c,  and  finding 
in  Gabsabigi  a  poet  who  shared  his  taste  for  strong 
draroatio  situationa,  he  produced  in  Vienna 
'Alceste'  (Dec.  16,  1767)  and  'Paride  ed  Elena* 
(1769).  The  scores  of  these  operas  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  (17^9-70),*  ftnd  dedicated 
respectively  to  the  Archduchem  Leopold  and 
the  Duke  of  Bn»f^nr.a.  Ka<'h  contain?*  a  dedi- 
catory epiatle,  brifctly  explaiuinij  Gluck's  views 
on  dnunatid  musio.  As  far  as  theory  went,  his 
system  was  not  new,  »n  it  rested  on  the  outlines 
already  sketched  by  Benedetto  Marcollo  in  his 
'Teatro  alia  Moda*  (1730) ;  but  theory  and 
practice  are  two  different  things,  and  Gluck 
has  the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  hia  'Alceste* 
and  *Paride'  that  he  was  both  composor  and 
critic,  and  could  not  ovily  iniariir^  Init  pnxluco 

ian  opera  in  which  all  is  consecutive,  where 
the  musie  fhithfuUy  interprets  eaeh  tdtnation, 

and  the  interest  arises  from  the  perfect  a<lapta- 

tion  of  the  ensemble  of  the  musio  to  the  whole 
of  the  drama.    Tlie  oomporition  of  these  two 

great  works  did  not  prevent  his  writing  the 
intermezzi  of  '  Le  Feste  d'Apollo,*  '  Baud  e 
Filemone,'  and  *  Aristeo,*  produced  at  the  court 
theatre  of  Parma  in  1 769,  out  not  published. 

In  spite  of  the  T'lvour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  of  the  incoutestable  beauties 
contiiin  :  in  'Orfeo,*  'Aloeste,'  and  'Paride  ed 
Elena,'  CJluck's  countrymen  criticised  liis  new 
£ilyle  in  a  manner  so  galling,  that,  couiiciouB 
of  his  own  power,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  he  had  determined  to  effect  in  dramatic 
music.  In  the  Bailli  du  RoUet,  an  attach^  of 
the  French  eniLassy  in  Vienna,  lie  found  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  and  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
they  oonsuLted     to  a  dxaina  in  wbieh  muMO 

>  FrtoM  lanMtorirtiitttw«g9nM«f  CMMSeiMsa 
•  MMad  tsMto  tr  a  1^  fMMQtm  sMhaomHtlnta 
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ni^^  be  eu^>loyed  for  cnhaiMang  the  esprenion 
ef  the  wordi  toA  tfie  pftthoe  or  the  dtuatiom ; 

an'l  their  choice  fell  upon  Uncine'B  '  Tphi^^'.'nui.' 
Tbie  op«ac%  '  Iphig^uie  en  Aulide,'  wm  written 
hi  Frsneh  in  1773,  purtiallj  rehMned  m%  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  to  A  w  i-'  the  eud  uf  the  same 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Opera  in  Jfarii, 
April  19,  1774.  Gledi  left  no  neaae  untried 

to  rnsiire  suroesa  —  statenientg  of  his  Tlews, 
»ublie  announoemeuta  ('  Mercore  de  France,' 
Oct.  T77»  and  Feb.  73),  publie  trihatae  of  mpect 
to  f.  R'lUssfaii,  lotUTB  to  authors  whrme  [^wni 
will  it  wat  desirable  to  propitiate — in  short 
otWTthfaig  that  ability  and  experieoce  fat  each 
niatter-t  could  '  8iig^>  st.  And  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  all-powerful  protection  of  his 
fintner  pupil,  Marie  AatohMtte^  he  would  In  all 
probability  have  failed  in  tretting  his  work 
nerformed,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  which 
hlfl  arrivi^  fai  Ftaaee  had  louaed,  eepeoially 
amongst  thojio  infereated  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  'Academie  de  Musique.'  The  Dauphiuess 
■eeBM  to  hava  been  ically  attached  ta  ner  old 
singing  master.  In  a  letter  t  In  r  sister  Marie 
Christina  (May  3,  1777)  'notre 
oher  Gludt,*  and  after  tlie  tneoeu  of  '  Orph^e ' 
nho  grantee!  him  a  pension  of  6000  franco,  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  fre^h  work  he  should 
pi^dtioe  on  tha  French  stage. 

The  appearance  of  'Iplii.,'<<nie  en  Aulide*  marks 
a  n«;w  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
•0f«ra  and  dee|dy  ooneelTed  work  transports  os 
IxnHly  intn  Grc<x-o  :  it  I«  p<)r\-:ided  thronL'-li  '^it  Ly 
an  antique  atmosphere,  of  the  dtyB  of  ISouhuclus 
rather  than  of  Bmripidee.  What  a  hold  umova- 
tion  is  the  overture,  with  the  inexorable  voice  of 
iho  orade  making  itself  hcurd,  and  with  the 
atrUdag  unison  paasage,  whidi  at  once  forces  the 
mling  thought  of  the  dnuna  into  noti(?e,  while  it 
closely  coiuiocU  tlia  sym|>h(my  with  tht>  ^tion  ou 
the  itage  1  Then  again,  how  grand,  how  just, 
how  pathetic  is  the  declamation  of  all  the  airs  ! 
These  urs,  it  mmt  be  confo»i<^,  succeed  each 
other  too  rapidly,  and  one  oannot  but  regret  that 
the  librettiat  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
action  is  retarded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
each  other  la  me  act,  a  mistake  which  might 
cnaily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
are  the  urtiiices  to  which  Gluck  r^rts  in  order 
to  gftre  Tariaty  to  the  recitative  and  the  decla- 
matory pas^a^cs  !  How  skilfully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
he  produoee  by  S3moopatioii  I  Bow  appropriately 
he  introiluce^  the  orehestra  to  emphasise  a  won!, 
or  to  point  a  dramatic  antithesis  !  How  gnw^ful 
la  the  ehoroa  'Que  d'attraits' !  and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harmony  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
'Chaatons,  c^l^brons  notre  vriaa  'I  Whihe  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  'Au  falte  des 
grandeurs,'  the  enthuitiastic  Abb^  Amaud  ex- 
elaimed,  'With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
religion.*  ^yhat  a  depth  of  expression  is  con- 
tained in  the  air  '  Par  un  p^re  cruel  k  la  mort 

*  In  thki,  M  ta  oOiw  am  taaoilua  vatala      Uka  a  GfaKk  ta 


oottdamn^'  1  and  what  heart-rending  emotion  ia 
tlMiMilatlfa 

*JViiti^H«  r  t'-iitlr  (Urt  roon  SBia 
L>'  cr!  pUiutlf  de  la  natsn'l 

not  to  spe.ak  of  the  scene  in  which  C!rt<nnne«tra 
ftiints,  the  duet  between  Achille  and  iphigeaie 
vhioh  gave  rise  to  so  mmmj  ^aMaakOi  the 

quartet,  or  the  dance  music ! 

Owing  to  the  support  of  the  oeurt  and  the 
painH  tiiken  by  Gloeli  to  obtain  a  thoroagl^ 
Katisfactory  ^ [>erfonnance,  'Iphig-'nio'  W9M  mo^ 
favourably  rt^oived.  Its  sul-co^  gAve  the  finuii- 
ing  atroha  to  the  antiquated  works  of  LoDy  aad 
H.-imcau,  and  intrtxluce<l  into  grand  opera  the 
revolution  alrt^y  etfected  in  o|M-ra  oomiqne  by 
Philidor,  Monsigay,  and  G retry. 

'Iphigcnie'  was  speedily  followe<l  hv  'Orph  'e 
et  Eurydice,'  adapted  from  the  'Orfco'  alrc^lj 
iiienllo«k.d,  and  pradaoed  at  the  Acadomle,  Aug. 
3.  T  774.  This  opera  ma^le  a  pr>found  lnij^rej^<wi, 
although  Gluck  was  cuut{>eUed  to  transpose  the 
marie  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Ijegroe.  as  there  «aa 
no  contralto  capable  of  t^ikini:  the  part.  Ha 
ttticond  act  la  still  accouut<Kl  a  masterpiece. 

In  accordance  with  a  desire  ex  pn  seed  hf 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  wldch  Gloek  waa  too 
^rooil  a  courtier  to  refuse,  '  Le  Poirier,*  a  comedy 
by  Vad^,  which  he  had  composed  in  1763,  and 
'  Cytht  re  AAsit^grc,'  a  ]>ioct?  of  Favart'e  which 
be  had  cunvt^rted  into  an  opera  in  17-;^,  were 
perfbvaaed  at  the  00 art  theatre  at  Versailles  in 
1775.  The  latter  work  was  also  prTxliK».-<l  in 
Faris  (Aug.  I,  of  the  same  year)  witlt  a  diver- 
rtiaiMWliI  by  P.  M.  Berton,  and  with  a  want  of 
success  which  compelled  Arn:iud  to  adin't  tl  at 
'  Hercules  was  mure  at  huuHi  with  the  club  than 
the  diKtatr.' 

Ft*  this  failure,  however,  Gluck  was  con5.-»lrd 
by  the  brilliant  success  uf  his  'Alce^ite,'  which 
he  rearranged  for  the  French  etage  (April  13. 
1776"),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  entbu- 
nimm  tut  'Orphee'  had  done,  notwithstandiay 
a  want  of  variety  in  the  libretto.  It  la  is  ^e 
fine  work  that  the  ora<-le  of  Apolln  pronoTinrfs 
its  stern  decree  on  a  riiterated  note  which 
strikingly  pictures  the  iiii:K  itability  of  the  in- 
fem.1l  deities.  Tliia  touch  of  delibefBte  in,-pir»- 
tiou  was  not  lost  un  Mozart  in  '  Don  Giovanai,* 
nor  on  Ambroise  Thomas  in  '  Hanlei.* 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  tmgedy 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  pos^es^ed  the 
deseriptfire  bovlty,  and  oonid  depict  scenes  of 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  graceful  senti- 
liieatji.Gluck  compuse<l '  Annide'  (fcjept.  33,1777')- 
He  had  been  reproached  with  having  no  mdody, 
and  with  making  his  singers  'shriek  ;  this  work, 
which  contains  many  charming  passages,  and  s 
duet  nagnilieent  fur  passion  and  tenderness,  was 
his  an«iw<*r.  The  excit«  tnent  it  arou.aied  is  almost 
incredible.  Piccinni  had  rticeutly  arrived  in 
Fwlai  aad,  under  Marroonters  superintendence, 
waa  mmpodng  hia  'Boland,'  to  ha  produeed 
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Ibnr  nontlHi  alWr  'Annlde*    Wa  aAahmt, 

an-i  the  partisans  of  thw  old  Italian  music,  were 
foriooB  at  Giuck's  muoccm.  Mid  every  one  knows 
the  lengths  to  whidi  ilie  wtar  of  the  Glneklsta 
Mid  Piccinnists  was  carried.  It  was  even  more 
violent  than  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Bonffons, 
since  the  combatants  were  encooraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rival  masters.  Marmontel, 
Xa  Harpe,  HingTienfj,  d'Alembert,  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastellox,  Franiery,  and  CoquOau,  were 
among  the  ftttaoking  party,  while  the  chief  de> 
fenders  were  Suaril  and  the  Ahbo  Amaud. 
Hot  content  with  disparaging  Gluck's  genius  in 
U»  'Emu  Bor  lee  r^olutiona  de  I*  Honqae/ 
Marmontel  went  the  Ien;^'th  of  writiaff  in  entire 
poem,  '  Polj^mnie/  inprai«e  of  the  IMUm  KdMol 
mmA  hie  bvoorite  Koeinai.  Spaee  wUl  not 
pemiit  U3  to  enumerate  the  pamphlets,  cpi- 
gnaut  and  satires,  which  emanated  from  both 
■idee  in  iliii  oonteet;  neatly  eU  that  sre  of 
Mfj  importance  may  be  found  in  the  ooUee- 
tion  of  the  Abb^  Leblond  —  'M^moires  poor 
•ervir  k  rhistoire  de  la  revolution  opcree  dans  1» 
musiqne  par  M.  le  Chevalier  Gluck '  ( Naplee  end 
Pane  1781,  with  a  portmit  of  Gluck  encrraved 
hy  Saint  Aubin).  The  champions  of  the  Italian 
■ehool  aoensed  him  of  compoHiiig  operas  in  which 
there  was  'little  melody,  little  naturt-,  and  little 
elegaiKe  or  refinement.'  They  declared  that  the 
Bene  of  Ids  orchestra*  was  necessary  to  drown  his 
clumsy  modulations;  that  his  .locAnip.iined  reci> 
t«tive  was  uuthing  but  an  overloaded  imitation 
of  tlM  Italian  'reeitatiTO  obbligato';  that  hie 
>ru^  were  less  dramatic  than  those  of  Ra- 
;  and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  and 
bsidlyhoprawed,  from  the  'doetti  k  din  logo'  which 
lie  bad  bt-anl  in  Italy.  Tliey  could  not  forgive 
what  Marmontel  calls  his  'harsh  and  ru^;ed 
IwnnonyttheiBoelMrentmfldidations,  mutilal^ia, 
and  incongruities  contained  in  his  airs/  but  they 
were  meet  offended  by  his  'want  of  care  in 
choosing  his  subjects,  in  carrying  out  his  designs, 
and  giving  completeness  and  finish  to  his  melo- 
dies.'  In  short  they  deni«»<l  him  the  possession 
of  any  creative  geniun  whatever.  Thoy  might 
na  wdil  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  ran — 
but  passion  invariably  blinds  its  votaries. 

The  Abb^  Amaud,  on  the  other  hand,  met  the 
■yateouitic  disperagement  of  Mannontel  and  La 
Hrtrf^e  with  his  *  Profe.'^sion  de  foi  en  niusiqne'  ; 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  testhetics,  though 
little  nrare  than  a  paraphraae  of  the  eelebnted 
dedication  which  Obu  k  himself  had  prefixed  to 
Hhm  ieore  of  'xVlcci^to.'  This  statement  of  the 
great  leftmner's  priuciplee  Is  well  worth  tnna- 
tfihing. 

'When  I  undertook  to  sst  fbe  opera  of  Aloasle  to 
■nale,*  be  iMgim,  'I  iMolvsd  to  avoid  all  thow  almies 
Wbich  had  crept  into  ItaUaa  opera  thmogfa  the  mistaken 

TMiity  of  singuni  and  the  unwise oomplianoe  of  oompoMre, 
which  Bad  rendered  It  weariwine  and  ridicalooti, 
of  beinff,  as  it  ones  WM,  the  trrsndest  and  roost 

g  stage  of  modem  times.  I  endeavoured  to  nnluce 


weakening  It  bj  ■nperflaons  onunaenl  My  Idea  wee 
that  the  relation  of  mosic  to  poetry  was  mocn  the  eame 
as  that  of  harmonioue  colouring  and  well •di> pored  light 
and  ihade  to  an  accurate  drawing,  which  aninintt^  the 
figures  without  altering  their  outlines.  I  havo  thor»;fure 
been  very  careful  never  to  interrupt  a  oimifr  in  tlie  h«-at 
of  a  dialogue  in  order  to  Introduce  a  trili  niH  Htomolle, 
nor  to  stop  him  in  the  mi(l«lli<  of  a  iiiix-n  ciilinr  tor  the 
puriioso  of  diHpluving  tho  tli-xilnlity  of  liis!  voice  on  ttnino 
favourable  vowoi,  or  that  the  orchestra  mi^'lil  give  him 
time  to  take  breath  before  a  long-suntaiiied  note. 

'  FurthcriTKiro,  I  liavo  not  tiioudht  it  ri«ht  to  Inirry 
throuvfli  'Aw  heiund  part  of  a  oimtt  i!  thi<  wi>rl'<  bai  i  i  iied 
to  be  the  riin«t  inij»ortant  of  the  whuli',  in  ordi  r  tu  r.'j  cut 
tho  first  part  reu>ilrvrlv  four  timon  over;  or  to  tiiii«li  tlio 
air  where  the  senxe  does  not  end  in  onler  to  ull'>w  tlia 
singer  to  exhibit  his  piwer  tf  varying  the  pi  at 
pteasam.  In  fact,  my  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  abuses 
a^Miti^t  which  good  taste  and  gBOdssass  have  loagptto* 

te-ii<d  in  viiiu. 

'  My  idea  was  that  the  ovt  rtnrn  ought  tO  Indicate  the 
subject  and  prepare  the  spectators  for  the  ohatscter  of  the 
piece  they  are  about  to  see ;  that  the  instruments  ought 
to  be  introduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest 
and  passion  in  the  words;  and  that  it  was  necesmy 
above  all  to  avoid  making  too  great  a  disparity  between 
the  recitative  and  the  air  of  a  dialogne,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  Bsnss  of  a  period  or  awkwardly  intempt  the  move* 
■Mat ead  aniaiatioo  df  asssae.  I abs  thooaht  that  my 
flhiaf  sndsaveaf  Agmd  he  to  att^n  a  nana  simplicity, 
and  oonssqnsaflj  I  have  avoidsd  maldng  a  panda  or 
difflsvltiSB  at  His  eost  of  dsemass;  I  have  sst  no  vahM 


pa  Bovsl^as  soefat  anleae  it  was  nstorall^  ragBjwted  hjr 


the  sitaaaoa  and  suited  to  the  expression;  in  abort 
there  was  ae  Tole  which  I  did  not  eoasUsr  aqMf  bewid 
tesairiAoeltarr  ^  


to  its  proper  function,  th-atof  (seconding  jwetry  by 
bfetae  the  expnaatoQ  of  the  sentiBMnt,  and  the  interest 
the  dleatkBs^  wlthovt  iHsnepitng  the  aetkw,  or 

w&«  the  flm  to  tntrodam  crmtMli  snd  th»  '<;r'^v  ri\lv««' 
Into  tlM  o(clMBti%  Wisaer  toe  a  aeeossd  ot  mulUplxlog 


It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  recall  such 
precepts  as  these — precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  Crluck  himself 
bore  them  carefully  in  mind  in  eompoeing  hie 
'  Ipliigt^nie  en  Tauride,'  prfnlnced  in  Paris  (in  4 
acts)  with  immense  success  May  18,  1779.  It  is 
the  highcet  end  meet  oomplote  exiwessieii  of  hfa 
genin«.  Amongst  its  many  beauties  must  be 
specified  the  air  of  Thoas ;  the  airs  '  Je  t'implora 
et  je  tremble*  (borrowed  from  '  Telemaooo 
'O  malheiireuse  Iphip'nio'  (oriLrinally  written 
for  'La  Qemenza  di  Tito'),  '  Unis  di.s  la  plus 
tendre  etdhnee,'  sung  by  Pylades  ;  and.  beyond 
all,  the  sleep  of  Orestes  —  the  heart  breaking 
remorse  of  the  deceitful  pairicide,  the  spirited 
choruses,  and  the  barbarons  Rcythian  dances. 
These  passages  all  glow  with  colour,  though  the 
means  by  which  the  effect  is  })roduced  are  of  the 
Biinj)lf8t  kind.  I5y  this  chef-d'auvre  Gluck  amply 
vindicated  his  superiority  over  Piccinni,  whose 
'  Iphigt^nie  en  Tauride '  (Jan.  23, 1 781)  eould  not 
make  way  against  that  of  his  rival. 

The  last  work  whidi  Glndc  oompoeed  fbr  the 
Opera  in  Pnrin  was  'Echo  et  Narcis.«e'  (Slept, 
31,  1779).  Though  not  very  successful  it  was 
reriTed  in  August  1780,  and  one  of  the  aire,  and 
the  'h%Tnne  a  1' Amour,'  have  since  been  intro- 
duced into  '  Orphee.'  It  was  however  with  '  Les 
Daaaldee*  that  Oln^  intended  to  dose  hie  labo* 
nous  career ;  but  an  apoplectic  .'■elzure  con ip»  lied 
him  to  relinquish  the  task,  and  he  transferred 
the  libretto  to  his  pnpil  Salieri.  He  then  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  he  passed  his  last  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  position  secured  by  his  fame 
and  his  large  forttine,  until  a  second  stroke  of 
apoplexy  carried  him  off,  NoT.  I5,  1787  (not 
the  asth,  aa  Fetis  states). 

The  authorities  for  this  sketch  of  Gluck's  career, 
and  for  the  notieee  of  the  most  remarkable 
pasesgee  in  his  epeca%  are  irarious  historical 
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documeatfl,  and  ih»  biographies  and  critiques  of 
Leblond.  F.  J.  BMal  ('Ueber  die  Masik  des 

liitters  Christoph  vonGluck,  verschitxlLiio  Schrif- 
ten/  Vienua  1775),  Siegmeyer  ('  Leber  den  1 
Btttor  Oludk  und  wine  Werke,'  Beriin  1835), 
Miel,  Soli6,  Anton  Schmid  (Tlir.  W.  Ititter  von  ' 
Gluck,'  Lteipug  1854),  F^tis,  Hector  Berlioz  ('  A 
tnven  dumtr).  Ad.  Adam  ('Demiers  Souve- 
nirs'), Desnoiresterres  ('Cluck  tt  Picciniii,'  Paris, 
1874),  etc.  For  more  minute  details  the  reader  is 
nfttfied  to  Schmid*t  work,  which  is  moot  complete 
as  rdgards  the  catalogue  of  Gl tick's  comi^ositions. 
Tq  bis  list  must  be  added  the  magnihoent  edition 
of  Mile.  P^etan,  evidently  the  work  of  an 
ardent  admirer ;  of  which  the  full  scores  of  the 
two  'Iphigemes/  with  a  portrait,  and  preface  in 
three  languages,  are  all  that  have  appeared  at 
present .  For  thofie  who  wish  to  study  tlio 
phyaiugnom^  of  this  diplomatic  composer,  im- 
petuous artist,  and  amusingly  vain  man,  there 
are  the  engravlni,'!j  of  ^ri;^'cr'  and  Sichling  from 
the  portrait  paiuLed  by  I>uple8a.i8  in  1775,  Saint 
Anbin's  engraving  from  Uoudon*s  celebrated 
bust,  and  Philipjieaux's  from  the  picturo  painted 
by  Uuudeville.  There  in  a  full  k'ngih  statue  of 
Gluck  by  Cavelier  at  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Paris.  UiidL  T  Miger's  portrait  are  the  words  of 
Pythagoraii,  '  He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
Sirens,'  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,  and. 
as  such,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  nuHiiy  bitter 
remarks  of  earlier  German  critics. 

Before  summing  up  our  opinion  of  Gluck's 
works  aa  a  wliulo,  we  nave  only  to  remark  that, 
according  to  Ft* lis,  he  failed  in  symphony  proper, 
and  wae  by  no  means  di.-tingiilibed  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music.  He  wrote  indeed  but 
little  for  the  church ;  the  psalm  '  Homine,  Domi- 
nus  noster'  for  dulr  and  ovcheeira,  a  '  J>e  pro- 
fundis'  for  th©  same  (engraved),  and  a  part  of 
th*i  cantata  'Le  Jugement  dernier,'  completed  by 
Salieri,  being  all  his  known  works  in  this  style. 

Gluck'a  fame  therefore  rests  cufirtly  011  Lid 
dramatic  compositions.  Padre  Marliui  said  that 
be  combined  in  tlie  musical  drama  'all  tiic-  finest 
qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  of  those  of  French 
muBic,  wiih  the  gruat  beauties  of  Uio  German 
Olohestra*  —  in  other  words^  he  created  cos- 
mojiolitan  music.  He  was  not  sntibfied  with 
iutruducing  a  correct  style  of  decLamation,  and 
baoilhing  fal^su  and  u.seles^  ornaments  from  tho 
stage;  and  yet  if  he  1  i  l  m  r  lv  <  .rricd  to  per- 
fection tho  work  begun  l>y  J-uily  and  Rameau  ; 
if  his  efforts  had  b^n  limited  to  removing  tho 
liarj).sich<;rd  firom  the  orchestra,  intrcKlncing  the 
harp  and  trombones,  cjiipluying  tho  clarmets, 
■oonag  with  skill  and  effect,  giving  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  overture,  and  em- 
plogfing  with  bueh  magic  effect  the  artifice  of 
nomentary  j>auses  to  varj  at  emphasise  speech 
in  miiMic, — if  he  had  dnm^  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  tarued  our  gmtitude,  but  ho  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  one  of  the  monarclis 
of  art.  What  then  did  he  aooompliah  that  was 

•  An  Mehimc  of  Uil*  by  L«  lUt  fonm  tho  fn't.tlMii'"'-''  t"  Part  IV  of 
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so  extraordinaiy  I  He  graajted  the  idea  that  the 
mimott  of  moife  wae  not  owrely  to  afford  giati- 

fication  to  the  sen-cs,  and  ho  proved  that  the 
expression  of  moral  qualities  is  within  her  reach. 
He  disdained  all  wabk  tridca  of  the  tndo  ae  do 

not  appeal  to  the  heart, — in  fact  he  'preferred 
the  Muses  to  tl^  Sirens.'  He  aimed  at  d^iictiitt 
hirtorio  or  legendary  charaetere  and  antique  aodd 

life,  and  in  this  work  of  gt  riii;  -  lie  put  into  the 
mouth  of  each  of  his  heruc^i  acc«mts  suited  to 
their  eantfanenlii-and  to  the  spirit  of  the  timet 
in  which  tliey  livctl.  Tie  made  use  <if  the  or- 
chestra to  add  to  the  force  of  a  dramatic  Bitaa* 
taon,  or  (In  one  noble  inatanoe)  to  oontnit 
external  repose  with  the  internal  a^rit^tion  of  a 
remorseful  conscience.  In  a  word,  all  his  French 
operM  show  him  to  have  been  a  noble  mosiciaa, 
a  true  poot,  and  a  deep  t^iinl  r. 

Like  Comeille  he  has  endowed  France  with  a 
series  of  sublime  tragedies ;  and  if  the  author  of 
'Le  Cid,'  'Les  Honvces/  'Cinna,'  'Polyeud*^,' 
and  'Pomp^e'  may  be  justly  reproached  with 
too  great  a  preferenoe  fat  Looan  and  Seneca, 
there  is  perhaps  also  cause  for  regret  that  fili:ck 
was  too  much  iullueuetxi  by  the  declamatoi^ 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But,  like  this 
father  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  he 
redeemed  an  occasional  inflation  or  monotony,  a 
few  awkward  phrases,  or  trifling  inaoenracMS  of 
style  I  There  is  another  ji  i-.t  nf  resomMance 
between  these  two  men,  whoso  uiauly  genius 
was  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous ;  all  their 
works  have  in  conmioTi  the  element  of  grandeur, 
but  they  differ  from  one  another  in  physi(^omy, 
form,  and  character.  The  infliMBee  01  toA  Art 
as  theirs  is  anything  luit  enervating ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  elevates  and  strengthens  iha  mind,  and 
is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Caprices 
of  fashion  or  the  attacks  of  time.  L^-^] 

GLYN  k,  PARKER  were  ori^n  builders  at 
Salford^  near  Manchester.  Their  instrumen'^ 
date  from  1730  to  1749.  Amongst  them  is  the 
organ  at  Poynton,  Lancashire,  whirh  m  j  leaseil 
Handel  that  he  ordered  Parker  to  build  one  for 
the  Foundling  fioipital  (t 749).  [Y.deP.] 

GODDARD,  ABABBLLAtiheaMet  distinguished 

of  Eni^di.sh  pianoforte  players,  of  an  old  fNdisbury 
family,  wttf*  born  at  fc>.  Sorv  an.'*.  St.  Malo,  Jan.  1 2, 
1838,  at  the  age  of  six  waa  ] dared  under  Kalk- 
brrnner  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  a  few 
lessooa  from  "Mm.  Anderson  and  from  nuill-ftr^ 
in  England.    She  made  her  first  appearance  in 

Sublic  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at  iler 
lajesly's  Theatre,  of  which  Balfe  was  oonducwr. 
on  Oct.  33, 1850^  where  her  style  and  mechanism 
at  once  made  a  great  impresssion.  On  Th;illn:Tg*s 
recommendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  Ixauds  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  ber  to  the  study 
of  those  great  compositions,  many  of  whi^h  she 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  Apnl 
14,  she  made  her  debut,  and  at  ooee  find 
her  position  as  a  claj*ssical  player,  at  the  con«?rt 
of  tho  Quartet  Association,  in  Beethoven's  i  inmense 
solo  sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  a  work  wbicli  till  th&t 
moment  had  probaUj  not  been  perfonsed  in 
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pqblic  in  England,  but  which  she  nUjed  without 
boolt.  Tlie  winter  of  1854  and  the  whole  of  55 
wore  {lasbi:  J  by  Mian  (  unMard  in  Gonnaiiy  and 
Italy.  8he  carried  her  dastdcal  rdpertoiro  with 
her;  playedfoferci/to ftttheGewMidQwiuCattoeri 
"  f  I '^55  ;  and  was  rpceivf<l  with  enthusiasm  by 
wituo  of  the  best  critic  of  Germany.  Ketarning 
to  ihto  eonntry,  she  made  her  fint  appeanuioe  At 
the  Phillianuonic  on  .Time  9,  in  Storndale 

Bennett's  Concerto  in  C  minor  (then  in  MS.); 
ftt  the  OtTstal  Pakee  {in  MMohaiaa*  OoMirto  in 
E)  (<n  March  t;„  -  S,  and  at  the  IfoodAy  PopnlAr 
Conccrtd  on  March  9,  59. 

In  2857  Mid  58  Mfai  Goddazd  played  in 
London  aU  tho  last  !*onat:us  v(  Beethoven  (froin 
op.  loi  to  III) — at  that  time  almost  absolute 
iroreltiee  to  tnoet  of  her  hearers — as  well  as 
iHAny  other  maatf  rpic'Ces  hy  Clementi,  Biiasek, 
Moiart^  Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  either 
■do  or  with  aooompaainieQt  of  atringed  inatra- 
inents,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cln-  i  il  Con- 
certo^ Trios,  Sonatas,  etc  In  1 860  t»h«  uiarried 
Hr.  Davison,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  her  real 
master  and  the  fanner  of  her  taste.  In  1873 
Madame  Goddard  left  this  country  for  a  length- 
eoad  tour  through  Amarioa,  Aostralfa^  and  India, 
retnminf^  in  thti  autumn  of  76,  and  mukin'.,'  h»  r 
first  reappearance  in  two  recitals  at  St.  James  B 
Hall  «a  Oet  I J  and  19.  [G.] 

GODFREY.  A  family  of  English  military 
band-mastera.  Chables  Godfrey,  the  foonder, 
was  bora  in  1 790  at  Kingston,  Surrey ;  in 
1 81 3  joined  the  Coldstreams  as  a  bassoon-player, 
and  soon  became  band-mAstor,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  honour  till  his  death,  Dec.  12, 
1863,  at  his  house  in  Vinoent  Square,  West- 
minster, after  50  years'  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  in 
I  S3 1,  and  was  one  of  the  Gonrt  of  Anistants 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  The  first 
joonuJ  of  military  music  published  in  this 
ooDtttry,  under  the  name  of  '  Jollien's  Journal,* 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  His  three  sons 
won  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musb. 
DaMUL,  the  eldest,  wbm  born  in  1B31,  and  has 
been  band-inasur  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  since 
1856.  In  187a  he  took  his  band  to  the  United 
States— the  wst  -visit  of  an  English  military 
hand  biiicf;  tin;  Independence.  He  is  well  known 
here  and  abroad  hy  his  waltzes  for  military 
band— 'Goaffdsp*  'M^bel.' '  HUda,*  eta 

The  second,  Adolphcs  Frederick,  bora  in 
1837,  aaoooedad  his  &ther  in  the  Coldstraami^  and 
VI  af^  band-master  of  that  rej^ment.  Charles, 
the  thinl,  horn  in  joined  the  Scots  Fusiliers 
as  band-master  in  1859  and  left  that  regiment 
in  1868  for  »  fimilar  positiaa  in  the  Bojal  Hone 
Gnnnl^  which  he  now  fills  (1878).  [O.] 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.    The  ao-ealled 

'National  Authtin'  of  Eu^dand,  a  tune  in  two 
Hection>,  the  fir.st  of  6  barti,  the  second  of  8. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KLVG. 


COS 


famr  Tie 


Long  Vn  our 


ft  -  i«r  Bn,     Ood  »n  U)«  QuMo. 
<»  I/ord  OUT  God,  arine. 
Scatter  our  «nfmii^)i, 

AdiI  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politics. 
Fniatnte  their  knaTiah  tricksy 
Ob  Thee  oar  hopM  we  fix, 

God  Kivp  11(1  nil. 

Thy  chnic<'"t  trifti  in  iUirti 
On  her  bd  pl-ux,-,!  to  pour, 

Miiy  nil.'  <lefend  our  lawv. 
And  ever  ffive  un  cau*« 
(  To  sing  with  heart  and  roioSf 

God  save  tho  (juuvo. 

Its  first  public  performance  is  stated  to  havo 

been  at  n  dinner  in  i  "40  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobtllo  by  Admiral  Vt)rnf)n  (Nov.  20, 1 739), 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  Hung  by  Henry 
Carey  as  his  own  compo.Hiti<>n,  hoth  wordw  and 
music.  Tho  nearest  kuuwn  co}>y  lo  tliat  date  is 
that  in  the  '  Harmonia  An^jlicana'  of  1742  or  43, 
as  follows'.  It  is  m.irkt  d  'for  two  Toioes/ blifc 
we  give  tho  nielixly  only. 


g<k1   lave  «ar    l>o(4     t)w  Ktns,  Voot  Uv«  ovr 


■sta  Um  Mtegt 


-Ft— T—r 


lor 


3= 


rer  n*.     Ood  Mva  Mm 

O  I/ir  l  I'ur  God,  arise, 
Scattrr  his  enpiiii*»«, 

And  make  them  fn11. 
Confound  thoir  iiolitickii, 
I-Yuotrate  their  ktiaviih  trldCB» 
On  him  our  hope*  aro  ttxM, 

( )  -^av  (•  x\*  .ill. 

This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  the 
original  ienn  of  the  air  and  words,  and  both  wiU 

be  found  sonic  what  differont  from  those  with 
which  we  are  iamiiiar.  The  fact  that  Heniy 
Carey  waa  tlie  aolhar  of  both  ia  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  Hanr!<  .'iinanuenFiK, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington;  but  for  tlie  evidence  the 
reader  most  be  nItutnA  to  Mr.  Cliappeira  fiill 
stnteraent  in  his  'Popular  ATtisir,'  pp.  694,  5, 
and  to  Chrysander's  '  Jahrbiicher '  (i.  287-407), 
Tn  1745  it  became  publicly  known  bjr  beinff 
snnc^  at  the  theatrea  'u  h-yrd  fnnir  or  anthem 
during  the  Soottish  KelK'llion.  'I'he  Pretender 
was  prodaiined  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  16,  and  tlie 
first  .appearance  of  'God  save  the  K'n^'  was  at 
Dniry  Lane,  Sept.  aS.  For  a  month  or  so  it 
wai  much  aiuig  nt  both  Covent  Garden  and 
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Drury  Lane ;  Bumcv  harmrtnfst^l  it  for  HSm ' 
fonmar,  wad  Ame  ^I'r  t)io  laUi.T.   Doth  words  mid 
muflic  were  prink^,  tli«  laitt^r  in  tln-ir  jiniieKt 
fona,  ia  the  Lientleman's  Xl-iuM/inc,  <)<-X.  174-. 

How  far  God  nave  tli»'  iviiiLT  w:i.i  c-<i[:ii«i""cl 
firom  older  aira  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Severn!  oxirt  with  a  certain  resemblflnco  to  the 
Ill<Mlt:ni  luiic, 

1,  An  'Ayre«'  without  further  title,  at  0.98 
of  a  MJ^.  book  attributed  to  'Dr.  Jan  Bull,  an H 
dated  :<<[<).  Till  .M<,,  fi>riiii.i-ly  in  jt. >n  <■( 
I'epoKch  and  ot  isLitchener,  ia  now  in  tbt;  hands 
of  Mrs  Clark,  who  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  aeen, 
}><it  till-  tM]'.,.u'iiig  is  copied  from  »  tnuucript  ui' 
Sir  ir.  Suiart  s' 


GOD  8AVE  THE  KING. 


In  whom )o9* 


4- 


B|4l   nuw  th«   irotlil  (uud  MK^t.  O     bobs,  O 

4.  A  in  'A  rh'lioL  ColIi-^'tioTi  of  l>;-HsiotLa 

late  Mr.  Henry  Fiin»ll.'  1696. 

jj..  .  •  ,_t. 


"      •   •  • 

-a  r  J  .4 


'I'li'sifi  in  i  :^iraius  ot  0  i*u4  S  bao.  .i!»d  li.  -i.l.  - 
iu  j^'L-neni)  likaneKH  it  haa  l>oth  thf  i  li\  tliiit  and 
the  ineloly  of  tli--  iiiMi;i  rTi  -x.v  in  ili<'  tlr-t  f.i-ir 
bars  of  the  9«C4)n<i  irtrAin  ;  but  the  minor  mode 
makes  an  etmential  difftirence  in  the  effect. 

Apiece  emitl.-d  '(ii.d  >av.;  'An:  KiiiL.''  i>i-i"irs 
in  tho  i«jime  yL6;  p.  60>  but  thia  is  luundbd  oa 
the  phrase 


and  lias  no  resemfalanco  whatever  to  the  DAtional 

lUtdudy. 

in  Ravetiwrnft'g  '  Mellitmata.'  161 1. 


U    -  rnf  m  -  U  t.  U 


I  in-mU-r,   <>  thmt  tntn.  ttiir  llmr  It  »■)»■'.» 


if-ortu'tKr,     O     thvi«  tnnn,        th»u  Art    d«a<]    viwl  ninke. 


3; 


A141I     J      dtkl    wit*.'.     1    can.    thvne  -  lore  re  •  p*nV 

This  Is  tbo  air  on  the  gpronnd  of  tvlnch  '  Hod 
Htve  the  King'  ia  lometimeaciaijned  for  Scotknd. 
It  It  In  9  fltndnt  of  8  ban  eaeli,  and  hat  the 

iliytliin  and  iii<di>dv  of  tl\<'  mod.-m  tune  in  the 
fir»t  and  third  bars  of  the  aeound  Btrain.  Bat  it 
w  in  minor. 

3.  A  I  dl  .<l   'IVuiklin  Ib  fled  Mny'  (flnt 

printed  in  1669). 

>  rr  r  t-  s  hT  Mr.  rummlnfi  rMu».  Tlin»»,  Marl"^'.  The  ihftrpi 
tti-  r  -  .  .:  u  iirr  nmliir.1 1r>-m  thr  <lKimlurt^  as  Nr.  <'iin>m(rc^  MjrmbM. 
«UU  titu  piittebiUtf ,  tbu  UMf  nm  anldad  tttar  IMUi'*  tiOML  i 


Here  the  nmilaritv  is  confined  to  the  loottri  tjig 

rlivtliiij  iii  ill-  first  and  thiM  biirs     eacli  secUim. 

Tbue  ibe  rbyiiuu  and  phrtutea  of  G(h1  ^tare  thei 
King,  and  even  the  uneqnal  len^  of  the  t«» 
etraiiiH  UMi  essciitial  ]vectiliarity\.  had  all 
exiotcd  buf'iro.  S<>  alfio  did  some  of  the  phraaea 
of  the  wnnij*.  *  {t<m\  mrts  the  king'  t«  §am^  la 
tl.i:  T.Ildir  ( (Vui  rdalo,  I5.^.i\  and  as  the 

I'linuft!  ii  m  n<>  a  riOidbxin^'  of  tlK*  HobtMT 

words,  which  lit«raUj  are  'liot  the  Imf  tti^ 
it  i-fcnis  III  fidl<nv  thnt  tbo  ]>bra8e  inust  l>ave 
b<  I  n  (Mii['l  vi-d  iu  the  trtoulatiwa  adt  one  familiM! 
to  n>^dit«h  rcftilera.  Mr. Fronde  haealeo  {juoteii| 
watc'i  word<'f  die  navy  a^  carlyaH  1 545 — '  Godsa-re 
tbti  kiitj^,"  •«  iili  ilii-  LOiiiit'  TsiijQ  ■  L"in^'  to  r«dgn 
over  ua'  (li  st,  clinp.  j.m.  'CkkI  save  Kiu^ 
Jiitikr'  i.s  tlic  r«.fjnin  nf  a  l>allad  of  1606;  a&d 
God  «»avo  L'linrles  tlu'  kiiii'.  Our  n)yal  Koy,  Gni^ 
him  lon^,'  to  luii^'u.  In  and  joy.'  ia  the  opt^ 

iii:r  "t'  aiui'licr  Icillad  datin:^'  ]>pibably  from  1645. 

iSut'u  \\iird<  aTid  tuiit!  ha%e  Ix'on  cousidiiiig^t^ 
antmUt*-d.  Thry  hnvt  '  ■  'TbftVip 
u-.j-d-  and  ni-.:.-ii;  ol  ;in  nid  unthotii  that  waa  lUQg 
at  8t.  Jamct'u  Clutptd  for  King  Jamea  the 
Second •( Victor'a  lett«ir,  Oct.  1:45).   Dir.  Ame 

I'-pi.rti  d  to  have  bald  tliat  it  wa-»  a  received 
i|iin:i>n  il.it  it  was  writtoa  fur  tho  Catholic 
(  ■li;i]H-l  oi  ,larn»'^  11.  Idiis  ia  the  :  '  .iven  it 
by  Bumeyin  Rees'e  Cyclop-fdia  fCliappell,  694% 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  CiM>k.c  iiad  heard  it  »ung  te 
the  words  'Ureat  James  oar  King.'  But  Dr. 
Cooke  was  not  bom  till  T734,  and  bis  'James' 
must  have  been  (James  111.)  the  Prett  in  l»r.  A  aJ 
M  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  Jam<-«i  II,  to  hare 
been  mm^  there  it  nuirit  aurdy  have  lx-«:^n  JB 
Latin,  ot  which  certaiidy  no  traoi^  are  found. 

Lully's  ( 1633-87)  claim  to  the  'God  sare,'  »ome* 
times  put  forward,  rest.-*  -  n  'S  -in.  nirs  Jo  !;i 
Man^uise  de  CnSijui,'  which  is  now  known  to  be 
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a  mere  modem  fiction.  The  tune  however  quickly 
crowed  the  Channel.  It  is  found  in  'La  Lire 
Maf  onne . . .  de  Vignolles  et  du  Bois ...  a  la  Haye ' 
M  M  1 766,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that '  the 
lint  Mr  haM  than  taken  its  pr«fleiit  form,  and 
tiwt  tha  doM  is  M  lUknra 
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It  wm  employed  as  the  Dauiiih  Natioiml  Air,  to 
words  which  afterwards  became  '  Heil  dir  im 
SiegerkranzT  (Fknsljurgfr  Winhenblatt,  Jan. 
27,  1790.)  Ab  a  Berlin  '  Voikslitxi  *  the  words 
fint  appeared  in  the  '  Spenentche  Zeitung,*  Dee. 
17,  1793,  and  both  wonls  and  taxmc  Lave  since 
become  the  Piuosian  and  German  National  Air. 

Mr.  Chappell  baa  quoted  mora  tiian  one  addi- 
tional oocai^infnal  stanza  as  well  an  parody  of 
*  God  save  the  King.'  But  perhaps  none  are  so 
eniiooa  ae  the  extra  stanza  which  ia  aald  to  have 
been  sang  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when,  as  Lord 
Hjgb  Admiral  of  Eoglaiid,  ha  took  Loola  XVIII. 
•cnai  tiia  Channel : — 

God  wvc  noblp  Cbuence, 

"Vho  brintii  b«r  king  to  BlUBe^ 
Ood  sare  Glanuce  t 

Be  maintains  the  glory 

Of  t)i«  Hritial)  navy, 

O  Gnd  make  him  bapprl 
Ood  aare  Glareuco  I 

The  tune  was  a  great  favourite  with  Weber. 

He  ha»  intrtKlucc'd  it  into  hi»  Cantata  'Kampf 
und  Sieg'  (No.  9)  and  hii*  '  Jubcl  Overture,'  and 
has  twice  harmonised  it  for  4  voices— in  D  and 
Bb  (both  MS  — Jrdms,  Nos.  247.  271).  With 
BeeUioven  it  wa^  at  least  equally  a  favourite.  He 
wrote  7  Tariations  on  it  for  Piano  (in  C;  1804), 
and  has  intrcxluf^d  it  into  hin  Battle  Symphony; 
and  k  propotf  l'  tl  j  latter  tlie  following  words 
are  found  in  Ins  j  j  imal  :  'I  must  shew  the 
English  a  litfl.  \vha.t  a  ble,saing  they  have  in 
God  save  tiie  Kin^j'  (Nohl,  ' BDethoven-Feier/ 
p.  55).  Our  own  Attwood  harmonised  it  in 
his  anthem  'I  was  glad'  for  the  coronation  of 
lie-urge  IV^,  as  ho  did  *  Kule  Britannia*  for  the 
coron;ttion  of  William  IV. 

Since  l!iOf>«  patfes  were  in  print  Mr.  Cummings 
has  uublitihtd  an  iuvestigatiuu  of  the  subject  in 
th«  Mnnoal  Timea  (Ifardi  to  Aa|r««W  1^7^) 
more  eompl<  t^?  th.nn  any  preceding  it.  I  have 
only  bteu  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  copy  of 
Bull's  Avre,  and  must  refer  my  readen  to  the 
Musical  Times  for  the  rest.  [(!.] 

GOETZ,  Hkbmamk,  bom  at  Konignberg,  Doc. 
17,  1840,  died  at  Hoitingen*  Zflrich,  Dec  $. 
1876,  a  composer  of  some  performance  and 
ipreatar  promise.  Though  evidencing  j^eat 
muaieal  aUUty  at  an  early  age,  he  dia  not 
receive  any  regular  instruction  till  he  was  17. 
After  passing  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  he  at  length  decided  on  a  musical 
career,  and  placed  hiiu-elf.it  tlii>  sclmol  mT  Stein 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Lulow  in 
p!a>-ing  and  Ubidb  in  compoiition.  In  63  he 
succeeded  Kirchner  as  organist  at  Winterthur, 

>  irUwt«MHsl>k«iatlMt«iMMlSn4a'nft)e4iUuaa  tfUwm 
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supporting  himself  aUo  by  tcachinfj,  and  em- 
bracing any  musical  work  that  fell  in  his  way. 
Meantime  he  was  engaged  in  the  oompositicm 
of  an  operA  adapted  by  J.  V.  Widniann  from 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  entitled  'Der 
Widerspanstigen  Zahmung.'  It  wa»,  after  much 
delay  and  many  disappointments  (not  unnatural 
with  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  compojar), 
produced  at  Maimhaim  Oct.  11,  1874.  Iti 
success,  howoTer,  was  great  and  rapid  ;  it  was 
played  at  Vienna  (Fob.  75),  Leijizig,  Berlin, 
and  a  dozen  othw  towns  in  Germany,  and  haa 
recently  (1878)  been  published  in  Kng^i^h  (Aufre- 
ner.  For  a  full  analyris  of  the  work  see  the 
M.  Mus.  Record  for  187B).  It  waa  ibllowad  by* 
Symphony  in  F,  also  snccessful,  and  by  a  second 
opera,  '  Francesca  di  Rimini'  (Mannheim,  Sept. 
30, 1877).  This,  however,  waa  not  tinii-hed  when 
ita  author,  long  a  prey  to  ill  health,  died,  as  al- 
ready ttated.  The  first  two  acts  were  finibhtd, 
and  the  third  fully  sketched  ;  it  has  iM^en  com- 
pleted, in  compliance  with  Goetz's  last  request, 
by  his  firiend  Franck,  and  produced  at  Mann- 
heim,  Sept.  30,  1877.  Besides  the  above  works 
Goeiz  has  published  a  P.  F.  tdo^  a  qnartet,  and 
▼arious  Pianoforte  pieces.  [G.] 
GOLDBERG,  Johajtv  Gottlieb*,  the  datea 

and  plr\'>f  «  of  whoso  birth  and  death  nre  un- 
known, was  a  pupil  of  Scbabtiau  liach,  and 
one  of  the  most  temarkable  players  on  clavier 
and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  i^th  century. 
He  was  brought  to  Bach  from  Kunigsberg  by 
Count  Kaiserling,  the  Bnanan  ambaMador,  « 
whose  establishment  h"  nppcsTB  to  have  hvcn  » 
member.  J3ach  held  hmi  uu  as  Im  cluverv>t  and 
moat  indnifarioaa  papil,  and  with  reason,  for  to 
immense  executive  power  he  joined  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  improvii:ation,  and  of  playing 
the  most  difficult  music  at  sight.  His  works  (as 
naint;<l  by  Oorlior')  are  not  imj)ortant,  and  remain 
in  MS.  ; — a  Motet  i»u(i  a  Pfcaim  fur  voic*;ij  and 
on^hestra;  Prdodea  and  Fugues;  24  Polonaisea 
with  Variations;  3  Concertos;  a  Sonata,  and  a 
few  Trioa  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  liaMt — all  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  melancholy,  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. I'nniiir  till  S.  vnn  Years  War  (1756— 
63)  he  was  '  Kaimuer-mu.sikus'  to  Count  liruhl. 
Bech'B  Thirty  Variations  were  written  for  Grold- 
berg  at  the  request  of  Conr,t  KaiHorlin^r  (in 
exchange  for  a  gulden  golilct  iin  i  ioo  loui*  d'or), 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  They  are  some- 
limes  known  as  the  Goldberg  Variations.  ^G.] 
GOLDlfABK,  Karl,  bom  May  18,  183a,  at 
Ke^zthily  on  the  Flatten  See,  Hnncrarv,  of 
Hebrew  pareutd.  Was  a  j^upil  of  J  ansa,  the 
violinist,  at  Vienna,  and  m  47  onterad  tha 
Violin  and  Harmony  clauses  of  the  Conservato- 
rium  there.  His  studies  however  w«re  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolntion  of  48,  and  ha  piohaUjr 
owe-?  moro  to  his  own  perscvcranco  than  to  the 
itchools.  iSince  that  time  he  has  been  chictiy  in 
Vienna,  exoepting  a  short  residence  at  Pestlu 
Helluiesberger  licted  as  a  good  friend,  and  ^'ave 
«  Tbm  Mem*  t«  b«  hpm  aaowrtclatjr  wkaUiM  tacM  xuuom  »x*  oor- 
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him  opportnnitiM  of  hesring  hia  ehunlMr  mods 

p<>rfonnv<l,  and  he  producfd  ore  !n>str;il  nnd  choral 
works  at  various  concerto  on  his  own  account. 
His  ovwtura  Haeimtala,  Ms  grand  opera  Die 
Konif^tn  von  Saba,  pri.xince*!  at  'V*-  n-  a  March 
lo,  1875,  and  more  recently  hin  so-called  sjm- 
phony  *TH0  lifauUklie  HodiMit'  (the  eomtrj 
wedilltii,'"^  ,  have  been  much  plavrd,  atnl  Tiave  j^ven 
Goldmark  a  more  or  leas  fioropeao  reputation. 

H«  has  pabliahed  tevsnil  overtOMt  and 
Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  a  quintet  and  a  quartet 
for  Strings,  Pianoforte  pieces,  and  various  Songs. 
The  •Cbuntry  Wedding*  was  played  by  Charles 
Halle  at  Liverpool  N,,v.  27,  1877,  mad  »t  the 
Crj'stal  Palace  March  2,  1878.  [G.] 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Otto,  pianint,  composer, 
and  conductor,  bom  Aug.  31,  18^9,  at  Hambuig, 
where  his  fatlior  and  gr.indfathcr  rL*.iJcd  as  mer- 
chants; stutlied  the  piano  and  harmony  under 
Jaoob  Schmitt  and  F.  W.  Grund.  At  the  age 
of  14  ho  entered  the  Tyel|i/ii»  Con.v?rratorium, 
wheru  amongttt  liin  ft:lluw  utudi^uts  were  Joachim 
and  ▼on  Btilow.  From  1843  to  46  he  studied  the 
piano  and  compoeition  as  a  pupil  in  Mendels* 
eohu's  class.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  with 
the  vfav  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  g^ven  by  him  in  the  Salle 
Pleyel.  Ho  came  to  England  in  1S4B,  and 
in  the  following  year  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and  at  a  concert  of  Mile.  Lind's  at  H.  M. 
Theatre.  In  1 85 1  he  went  to  America,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  by  Mile.  Lind.  He  married  that 
lady  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  Feb.  5,  iB^2.  From 
5a  to  November  55  he  and  his  wife  resided  at 
Dresden,  and  ginoe  58  have  lived  In  or  near 
li^ndon.  He  conducted  the  Festivalsi  Ijcld  at 
DttBseldorf  and  Hambiug  in  1863  and  66,  and  in 
63  was  appointed  Vice-PrindptJ  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  tlun  jircsided  over  by  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett,  with  whom  he  edited  'The 
Chorale  Book  for  England,*  a  oolleetion  of 
Chorales  set  to  translatii-ns  of  German  hymns 
by  Miss  C.  Wiukworth  (Lon^mans^  1863).  Uo 
eomposed  the  Oratorio  'Rvth*  for  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1867.  and  it  was  8ul'MH|v:ently  per- 
formed in  London,  Diisseldori;  and  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  additional  aooompaniments  for  Han- 
del's 'Alki^ro'  and  '  Pensero.'io,'  a«  well  as  for 
the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  introduced 
these  works  for  the  fint  time  in  their  entirety  to 
English  and  nerman  au<liencfs  since  Handtrrt 
death.  In  1S75  the  Bach  Choir,  an  association 
of  amatenre,  was  formed  under  bis  dirsctton.  At 
]U  fir.it  cnn'.'iTl  i>n  .\]>t\\  2G,  76,  Bach's  M  i-s  in 
B  minor,  with  additional  accompaniments  by  Mr. 
Ooldaehmidt,  was  performed  fbr  Ae  fint  time  in 
England.  The  marked  Buccewi  of  that  perform- 
ance and  the  sulwequent  prosperi^  of  the  Choir, 
are  due  in  *  Urge  messure  totbe  earnestness  and 
<levotion  of  tlie  conductor.  Tlf  sitles  hh  Oratorio 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  published  a  Pianoforte  Con- 
eerte;  a  ditto  IVto;  Pianoforte  Studies;  Son^, 
and  PnrtMiii >s.  Tn  is^i  lie  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Meiulxu:  of  the  Philharmonio  Society,  in  64 


a  Hember  of  ibe  Swedish  ftoftl  AeiAmf  tt 

Music,  and  in  76  tlie  Kiii„'  f>f  SwoJeii  c*-nfeire»l 
on  him  the  Koyal  Order  of  Wa^.  [A.D.C.] 

GOLD  WIN,  JoHX,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  WilliAn 
Child.  On  April  la,  1697,  h.  appointed 
successor  to  his  master  as  orgaimt  of  St.  Geocgf'i 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1 703  he  became  also  msitar 
of  the  choristers.  He  died  Nov.  7.  1719.  Hii 
Service  in  F  is  printed  in  Arnold's  Cathsdnl 
Music,  and  Boyce  and  Page  also  printed  saaK 
of  his  anthems ;  others  remain  in  MS.  in  TuJ- 
way  and  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  he  is  e&tend 
as  Golding.  '  I  have  1^  God— Ooldwia*  If  s 
very  favourite  little  anthem  at  cathedrtU. 
melod i on p  and  agreeable.  [W. H.H.J 

GOLTERMANN,  Georo  EocAao,  a  plsy» 
and  ooBBpeser  «n  the  cello  of  mmos  iwnrnwffj 
whose  name  is  occaeiionally  seen  in  concert 
grammes,  bom  in  Hanover  1825,  and  educstoi 
there  and  in  Mimich.  He  has  held  posli  is 
Wflrzburg  and  in  Frank f«irt.  where  he  is  now 
residing,  and  wht^re  on  May  I,  1 878,  he  cel«> 
brated  hh  2;th  aimirerBary  as  conductor.  Hit 
concerto  and  other  contributions  to  the  rejiertotre 
of  the  cello  are  of  value,  since  though  not  of  gmi 
originality  they  are  thoroughly  weQ  written  for 
the  instrument,  ph  asing,  and  effective.  Anothw 
Goltermann — Locis,  bom  also  in  1825.  bat  in 
Hambwg^,  aad  appanttUy  no  relation  to  the 
former — was  for  soni*"  t^v.>'  Prnfes*>r  of  the  Cells 
at  Prague  and  aftcrwordi  a  member  of  the  court 
band  at  Stuttgart.  [G.) 

GOMBERT,  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most  L-n- 
portant  and  prolific  oompasexa  of  the  1 6tb  oentoij, 
was  bom  at  Bruges,  as  we  learn  front  the  lide> 
page  of  his  motets,  and  wa-s  attached  U)  'hf 
service  of  Charles  V,  though  in  what  exsd  ca- 
pacity is  not  known.  That  JosqulawasUsiiMritf 
is  tentiHfil  by  Tlennaun  Finck  in  his  'Pnctia 
Musica.'  and  M.  Fetis  has  given  us  the  quotstU 
firom  the  copy  of  this  rare  worik  in  his  [niwari't 

'Nostro  Vere  tempore'  (the  Inxik  was  p'lhlishtd 
in  1556)  'novi  sunt  inventores,  in  quibia  «^ 
NiocKMS  Gombert,  Jusquini  piss  memorue  dkO' 
pulus,  qui  omnibus  uiusicis  osttmbt  viam,  tsuo 
semitam  ad  quKrendas  fugas  ac  subUIitatem,  »e 
est  author  musiees  plane  mveme  a  Sttperiflri.  U 
enim  vitat  pausas,'  et  ill  i  us  corapositio  est  pl^o* 
com  oonooidantiannn  turn  fugarum.'  Gombtrt 
set  to  musio  a  pxni  by  Avidius  on  the  i^A 
of  .Totiiplin,  which  was  also  set  by  P^ncdicttti 
Bumey  gives  us  the  music  of  this,  bat 
perforadn^  the  tedioos  tadc  of  sooriiv  tis 
setting  by  Combcrt.  fiinul  its  chief  merit  to 
consist  in  imitations  of  his  master.'  A  gre^ 
mwit  nevertheless,  for  Goinbertk  a  msrs  las 
when  .Tosqnin  died,  persevered  in  his  iniitadoM 
so  successfully  that  he  not  only  came  to  ^ 
looked  upon  as  his  master's  greatest  papil*  ^ 
was  able  in  due  time,  and  when  hi?  own  gemO 
became  mature,  to  engrave  his  name  on  a  separsw 
link  In  the  chain  of  mnsieal  history.  In  ^ 
hands  of  his  piedeocaBoi%  in  Josqoin's  eip«Mi/> 

»  Vm  IntiMlDttlus  ^i^J^msiIXsmSc 
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OQDtrapunUi  skill  had  already  become  subser- 
vienl  to  the  bMuty  of  the  nune.   A  further  im- 

pirnvein'-rit  was  nmking  ithelf  visible  in  the  art. 
Coxuponent  began  more  and  more  to  vary  the  ch»- 
raeter  of  their  mono  according  to  the  subject  of 
the  words  No  one  worked  with  this  end  m<ire  in 
view  than  Gombert,  and  nothing  helped  him  so 
'mnch  as  the  increasing  love  for  eecular  chamber 
mii'^.c.  Musicians  of  his  time,  far  from  looking 
down  upon  secular  muac,  were  beginning  to  make 
it  one  of  their  great  specialitiec  It  gftvo  them 
full  srnpf  fnr  their  fancy,  they  were  hampered 
by  no  prescribed  fonns,  they  had  no  prejudices 
toowoome.  It  gave  them  free  acN^ss  and  vrel- 
ef»rae  into  half  the  etlucate<l  homes  in  Europe, 
Gombert  noma  to  delight  in  it.  Ue  chooiteti 
the  prettiest  pMtoral  subjects,  and  sets  them  to 
descriptive  music,  ami  while  the  binls  are  dia- 
coursing  the  pleaKure»  of  Spring  in  notcu  imitating 
their  natoral  language,  while  shepherd  and 
»hrphnrrl**a8  sing  of  love  and  the  wolf  meantime 
aiuick^  their  flock,  or  while  ail  the  Btirring 
incidents  of  the  'chasse  k  cotum*  are  vividly 
depictetl  to  ub,  there  is  no  extravagance,  onlv  the 
ample  happy  treatment  which  our  own  Haydn 
or  MoMCt  would  have  employed  when  la  auch 
a  mood.  Gomljert's  love  for  nature  is  apparent 
in  the  very  titles  of  hia  Kongs — '  En  ce  mois 
ddkrfebx';  'Joyeux  verger';  'Le  chant  des 
ofBCanz*:  'L\^tt?  chaud  iKiuilloit';  'Je  m'en 
ifoia  au  vert  bois,'  etc.  His  power  of  description 
he  carries  into  all  the  hi^^MT  Ibnns  of  his  art, 
and  hia  motetj)  and  psalms  were  not,  in  their  time, 
•urpassed  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
■aim  ararie  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  the 
words  convey.  (Jombf-rt  has  had  ore  piece  of 
good  fortune  m  ihu  lutsi  ihrt-c  centuries,  of  which 
lew  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast.  One  of  his 
motets,  tlie  'PaC'T  Noster,' has  betm  performed. 
M.  FetiB  teliis  ua  of  the  profound  impression  it 
created  on  the  Paris  audience  at  one  of  his 
higtoncnl  ronrcrts. — Eitner's  Bibliographie  der 
Musik- bammelwcrko  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions 
awrly  250  of  Gombert's  composiitionii,  printed  In 
upws^ds  of  90  different  collections  between  1559 
•od  l.*73«  -'^  sii^le  motet,  'In  nomine  Jesu,' 
iwiated  26  years  before  any  of  the»e  under  the 
name  Gompert  in  the  Motetti  B  (Venice,  Pe- 
truooi,  1 503)  must  surely  be  the  work  of  another 
MUfMMr.  [J.B.&B.] 

GOyfT.Z,  A.  Carlos,  a  Portuguese  by  parent- 
age and  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  was  bom  at  Com- 
ptnoe  July  ii,  1839,  was  Mnt  to  Europe  by  the 
Kmprror,  and  receivt'd  his  musical  education  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.  Uis  d^but  as  a 
<ompctaf  waa  made  at  fhe  Tsatro  FomkU  in 
Jan.  67  in  a  little  piece  called  *  Se  aa  minga,' 
whicb  had  a  remarkable  success.  Uis  next  was 
'H  €hnnmy,'  produoed  at  Im  Seal*  ICazeh  19, 
1*^70,  rm  l  shortly  after  brought  out  at  flcnoa, 
Florence,  and  Kome.  In  this  country  it  was 
fint  paribnned  on  Jnly  13,  1872,  at  Covent 
Garden.  This  was  followed  by  *Fosca*  at  the 
ScalSf  which  was  unsuccesaful ;  and  that  by 
'flalvmtor  Ron*  (6«iim»  Fab.  itt,  74).  again 
onsuco 
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compoaed  an  ode  entitled  '  II  Sal u to  del  Brasile,' 
which  was  perfbrmad  in  the  Exhibition  BniUfing 
at  Philatielphia  in  1876.  Gomez's  music  is  full 
of  spirit  aud  picturesque  effect,  and  is  therefore 
popular,  but  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  and  too 
obviously  indebted  to  Verdi  and  Meyerht  r 
The  best  parts  of  II  Guarany — a  Brazilian  story — 
are  said  to  have  ban  tiuaa  iriiieb  an  ooaovned 
with  native  subjects.  [O.] 

GONG.  (Fr.  Tam  tam,  from  the  Indian  name.) 
This  is  a  Chlnose  instrument,  madu  of  broozo  {So 
copper  to  30  tin)  ;  in  form,  a  thin  round  plate 
with  the  edges  turned  up,  like  a  sKilIow  irieve 
0P  tambourine.  It  is  struck  with  a  stick,  ending 
in  a  lai^  padded  leather  knob.  The  effect  pto* 
duced  is  an  awful  craoh  or  clang,  which  adds  con* 
siderably  to  the  horrors  of  a  melodramatic  scene. 
Meyerbeer  has  even  used  it  pianissimo  with  the 
orchestra,  in  'Robert  le  Diable'  (scene  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  nuns) ;  and  Cherubini  has  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  C  minor,  absolutely 
solo  (Dies  ir»,  bar  7).  If  a  long-continued  and 
loud  noise  is  desired,  it  should  first  be  struck  very 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  ataroke  gradually  iii- 
creased  until  the  effect  beoomes  almost  terrific. 

It  u  a  remariuible  property  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  that  they  become  malleable  by 
being  heated  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
Gongs  are  thm  treated  after  being  cast,  and  are 
then  hammered.  This  was  a  secret  in  Europe 
until  found  out  some  years  ago  bj  M.  d'Arcet, 
an  eminent  French  chemiak.  [Y.  de  P.] 

CK>ODBAJf ,  Tbom at,  waa  bora  at  Oanterbui^ 

about  I  7S0.  His  mother  was  a  vocalist,  and  his 
father  (xnnbined  the  three  qualifications  of  violin- 
ist, lay  vioar  of  the  eathedral,  and  boat  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  tavern,  where  in  1 779  he  founded 
the  Canterbury  Catch  Club.  At  seven  years  old 
Goodban  becMUne  a  eheriMer  of  the  ealhedml 
under  5>amuel  Porter.  After  leaving  the  ch  'ir 
he  waa  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office,  but  on  his 
fathei^B  deaUi,  abent  1798,  changed  tiie  legal 
profession  for  that  of  music.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lay  olo^  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  1810^ 
on  the  Toliraiiieiit  of  hia  oonriii,  Onnond  fiaflTny, 
waa  made  lcRrV_T  aivl  ^!ir<:H  'rir  of  tlu":  ('.it(-h  Club. 
In  1 819  the  members  of  the  club  prt^nted  him 
with  a  diver  bowl  and  aalvar  aa  a  token  of  eatoein. 

Goodban  was  author  of  B<jine  instruction  Ixxiks 
for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  of  '  The  Hudi- 
menti  of  Hiulo,'  publiihed  about  1825,  a  wwk 
once  highly  popular.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a  'Musical  Game'  for  imparting  elementary 
instraetion,  and  of 'Hndoal  Cards  ftr  teaching 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  in  his  79th  year. 
May  4,  1863,  leaving  three  sons,  all  membeia 
of  the  mndoal  ptofesslon,  vli.  CntRLBS,  Hea. 
Bac  Oxon.  (now  retired  from  pra<'tire\  Hknrt 
William,  violoncelliKt,  and  Thomas,  viola  phtyer. 
His  nephew,  Jamm  FksDIBtO,  ia  •  violinist,  and 
ofganist  of  St.  John'a,  Ptaddington.    [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODGROOME,  Joh?t,  bom  about  1630, 
was  a  chorister  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Winder. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  II  in  1660  he  waa 
appointed  aOeatknaaof  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
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Not.  38,  1664,  on  the  death  of  FurceU's  father, 
«M  flUMte  Mmioiaii  in  OtdSaagj  to  the  King. 

He  cmnp^'«ip<l  several  songs,  some  of  which  ap- 
peat&i  in  '  The  Treaitury  uf  Musick,'  1669,  and 
died  June  2J,  J704.  A  John  Goodgroome, 
probably  hia  son,  was  orpiniut  of  St.  Peter's, 
Combill.  about  1725.  Theodore  Goodgroome, 
the  liiiging-master  of  SamiHl  f^py^  a>nd  his  wife, 
was  probably  his  brother.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODSON»  BicHABQ,  Miia.Bfto,,  on  July  19, 
1683,  aaooeeded  Wwud  Imwb  m  orgsnbl  of 

Chriat  Cluirch,  Oxford,  and  Profesttor  of  Music 
in  the  Univecaity.  Some  Odei  compoaed  bj  him 
fSor  perfermanoe  at  the  Aeti  at  Oxford  are  etill 

extant.  He  dle<l  Jan.  13,  171 S.  His  son, 
BioHABD,  Moa.  B*c,  waa  the  fiurst  ozvauiat  of 
Kewbiny,  to  wUoh  poat  be  wm  appointed  August 

34,  1709.  Ho  ^Taduated  Mus.  Bac.  March  I. 
17x6.  On  the  death  of  his  lather  be  succeeded 
hun  fai  hotii  poets.  Mid  was  tho  osgaaist  of  New 

College.  He  died  Jan,  9. 1741.  [W.H.H.] 
GORDIGIANI,  LuiGi,  the  son  of  one  mtjBician 
(Antuuio)  and  tha  yuunger  brother  of  another 
(Giovanni  Battista),  has  been  called  the  IteUaa 
Schubert.  He  wna  horn  at  Modena  June  2T, 
1806,  Hia  muBical  C'ducatiou  was  most  desul- 
tory, but  his  talent  was  great,  and  while  still 
in  his  teeUH  he  had  written  three  Cantatas.  In 
iSio  his  father  died,  and  ho  was  forced  to 
make  a  living  by  Witting  pianoforte  pieces  under 
■uch  Gcniian  noms  de  jjlunie  as  Zeuner  and 
Von  Furatunbcr^^cr.  Hit*  start  in  life  was  duo 
to  two  Russian  princes,  Nicholas  Demidoff  and 
Jo-.e|)h  Poaiatow.-iki,  the  latter  of  whom  not 
onlj  funiiahcd  him  with  tho  librettti  of  an  opera, 
'  Filippo,'  but  himself  acted  in  it  with  his  wife 
and  brother  at  the  Standish  Theatre,  1*lorenoe, 
in  1840.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1S49 
Ckurdiglani  composed  or  produced  nine  other 
operas,  all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But 
it  is  by  lus  'Cauzunetlo'  and  'Canti  popular!  * 
for  voice  and  piano  that  he  will  be  remembered — 
delicious  melodies,  of  a  sentimental,  usually 
mournful,  cast,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actual 
melodies  of  old  Italian  naticoai  tunes,  and  often 
set  to  words  of  his  own.  They  are  more  than 
500  in  number,  and  were  published  in  partu, 
wmUy  of  8  or  10  each,  with  characteristic 
titles — 'In  cima  al  monte';  '  Le  Farfalle  di 
Firenze* ;  '  In  rival  al  Amo' ;  '  Mosaico  Etruaoo,' 
•to.  They  have  been  ijiiH^^hed  everywhere  and 
in  all  languages.  He  altK>  published  a  collection 
of  Tuscan  airs  with  accompaniments  in  3  books. 
Gordigiani  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  manners  and 
dispfi.iition.    He  died  at  Florence  in  i?^ 60.  [G.] 

GORDON,  John,  the  son  of  an  eminent  watch- 
msJcer  of  the  tame  names,  wm  bom  in  the  parish 

of  St.  Martin,  Ludg.ite,  March  26,  170J.  Ho 
was  admitted  a  foundation  scholar  at  West- 
ndnsto',  and  elected  tiienoe  to  Gainbridge,  where 
he  bccaiiit?  pt-nsioner  of  Trinity  Collt;ge  June  18, 
1 720.  lu  1721  he  obtain^  a  scholarship  in  the 
same  college.  He  left  Gamlnidge  June  r,  33.  and 
rttnrnu  1  to  London  tti  study  law,  in  view  of  v,  1  it  ]i 
he  had  on  Nov.  9,  18,  entered  as  a  student  at 


Gray's  Inn.  On  Jan.  16,  33,  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Maria  in  Gresham  College,  which  phM 
had  bfwme  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Edward 
Shippeu.  On  Feb.  10,  35,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn.  but  con  tinned  to  hold  his  pn>- 
fe«8orsbip  till  his  death,  Dec.  i  2, 1739.  [W.H.H.] 

GORDON.  W..  a  Swiss  of  English  desosal, 
bom  about  the  end  of  Iht  iStii  etBtoij.   In  Us 

youth  he  ?tt:rlird  music  as  an  amateur,  amd  wss 
a  pupil  of  Drouet,  the  celebrated  fluttst.  After 
the  fidl  of  the  first  French  Empbe  be  obteinod 

a  captain's  coTnm?>siriii  in  one  of  the  regiment* 
of  Swiss  Guards  in  Pans.  In  18 26  he  began  his  im- 
provements  in  the  oonstroction  of  the  flute.  Ibe 
Svriss  Guards  being  disban  ^  1  :i.'>.«r  the  revolutioo 
of  1830,  Gtation  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
hisfimmrite  object.  In  1833  he  went  to  Mnnid^ 
where  he  liad  some  flutes  made  on  a  novel  plao. 
He  circulated  prui>pcctu&es  of  his  inveutiua  in 
Oennany,  Paris,  and  London.  He  oame  to  Lae> 
don  in  the  hope  of  fin  ling  a  large  demand  fcr 
his  instruments,  but  was  doomed  to  disappcunt- 
ment,  and  returned  to  Lausanne.  In  1836  he 
became  deranged,  and  (with  the  exception  of  s 
short  interval  in  1S39)  remained  »o  uutil  his 
death.  His  modifi<»tions  were  carried  out  bv 
I'oelim,  and  resulted  in  the  (lute  which  bearf 
that  name.  [BoKHn;  Fjluts,  ^366.]  [W.H.H.1 

Q0B6HEG6I.  [See  Somooi.] 

G068»  John  JsREinaH,  bom  at  aeliefaory  in 

1 770,  received  his  niusicaJ  education  n  cbon"?ter 
of  the  catliedral  there,  of  which  he  suU^uenUy 
became  a  lay  vicar.  On  Nov.  30,  1S08,  be  was 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
about  the  same  period  obtained  the  olaoea  ot 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  < '  ir  h.  iral  and  I^itImv 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Hia  voice  was  a  pnre 
alto  of  beautiful  quality,  and  hts  etkili  ami  taese 
in  part-singing  remarkable.  He  was  for  mMMSf 
years  the  principal  alto  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  He  died  in  May  1817.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSS,  8nt  JoWK,  Knight,  Mne.  Dee.,  an  ef 

Joseph  G08S,  organist  of  Fareham,  Hants,  where 
he  was  bora  in  1800.  In  xSii  he  hecnine  obm 
of  tibe  ebfldren  of  the  Cbafiel  Revel  under  Jeln 
Stafford  Smith,  and  on  leaving  the  choir  becamt 
a  pupil  of  Attwood,  undor  whom  he  oompletad 
his  mndeel  edneatioa.  Abont  1834  he  was  eip- 
pointed  organist  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Lukr 
Chelsea^  and  in  38  succeeded  Attwood  as  or- 
ganist of  St.  Pnul*e  OatfaeanL  On  the  denik 
of  William  Knyvett  in  56  Goes  was  apfx-iintfed 
one  of  the  compoeers  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  Be 
was  knighted  n  1873,  end  shortly  attsf  w eidi 
resigned  his  appointment  at  St  I'aul's  Ht 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Mmdc  at  Caoxbridgc 
in  1876.  Ooss's  oomporitions  consist  of  eenriosB 
and  anthems,  chants,  ps-alm-tunes.  glees,  eonpi, 
orchestral  pieces,  etc  Of  his  nnthfm^  |^ 
known  are  *  If  we  beUeve,*  writtsn  Ifar  llie  ftmsnl 
of  the  Duke  of  Welliny^ton  ;  '  Praise  the  Lord. 
O  my  soul,'  composed  fur  the  bioentenaiy  festivsl 
of  the  Bona  of  the  Clergy;  'Thewitdemeas*;  and 
'The  Lord  is  my  .strLU^fth,*  conipo.se*!,  t«jgtlhfr 
with  a  '  Te  Deum,'  for  the  Thankagiving  for  the 
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recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Feb.  37, 187a). 
Of  hi"  L'lees.,  *  Tlicre  in  beauty  on  the  mountain* 
ii  a  ciianaing  specimen  of  truly  j^aoeful  com* 
porftian.  In  I B 33  he  publiahed  'An  Introduction 
to  Harmony  and  Thorough  bass,'  a  second  edition 
of  which  app644red  in  1847,  and  which  has  now 
reached  a  13th  edition.  In  1841  he  edited  a 
collection  of  '  Chants,  Ancunt  r\nd  Modem' ; 
and  in  1 8  the '  Church  Psalter  and  Uymnbook/ 
fai  eonjiuieltoii  with  tiie  Bev.  W.  Memr.  R« 
also  publL>Led  'The  Organist's  Companion,'  a 
aeries  of  voluntaries  and  interludes,  besides  other 
works.  His  mnsie  is  always  melodions  and  bean- 
ti  fully  written  for  the  voices,  and  ia  remarkable 
for  *  union  of  solidity  «ad  grace,  with  a  certain 
vnaifeottd  aatfro  «liaziii  which  ought  to  eniore 
il  a  long  life.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSSEC  (so  prnnnTmcr'(!\  Fr  ancois  Jo^v.rn. 
bom  Jan.  17,  Iji^  at  V'eigniee,  a  villai|;e  in 
Belgian  Hafnaidi,  5  mUes  from  Beanmcnt.  He 

waa  the  son  of  a  BHiall  f;\rnier  whose  nanie  is 
^elt  Qnn^i  Gos8«s»  and  Goaset,  in  the  registers 
m  his  aativv  plaoe.    From  eariy  childhood  he 

ehnwed  a  decided  taato  for  mu.Mc.  and  there  ia  a 
storr  that  while  herding  the  cows  he  made  himself 
a  finDfl  out  of  a  sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair. 
He  was  always  particularly  fond  of  the  violin, 
and  studied  it  specifically  after  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister 
IQI  the  age  of  15.  In  1 751  hecaim  toltei^and 
was  fortnnnte  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  r  f 
Rameiiu,  anii  to  become  conductor  of  the  private 
bund  which  was  maintained  hf  tha  Famiav^ 
g^nt^ral  La  Popeliii'f're  for  the  exprenj*  pnryirjsa 
of  trying  the  new  works  of  his  prot^e  and  friend 
Ae  author  of  'Castor  «l  PoUttx.'    It  was  while 

conductiri/  ^h<■'?^■  prrfnrrT'.anf't  ^.  anr^  ^}vcf>^^•^■^^^  'he 
porerty  ot  reuch  iiuttruxnenlal music,  that  (i<^j«sec 
tmatiwtA  1h»  idaa  of  wvitang  real  symphonies, 
7.  -J  .  '  ICS  of  composition  then  unknown  :  his  first 
was  performed  in  1754,  years  before  the 
dato  of  Haydn's  flnl.*  It  was  some  time  before 
the  public  appreciated  tM-  new  Ktyle,  but  his 
<{Tiartete,  published  in  i'Js9*  became  rapidly 
popular.  By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince  de  Cond«5,  who  gave 
lum  tho  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
both  as  composer  and  conductor.  Under  this 
encouragement  he  entered  upon  the  departments 
"f  '^acred  nnd  dramatic  music,  and  quickly  gained 
,  r  )  uiat,.on  in  both.  In  his  'Messe  dea  MortH,' 
V 1  li  in.ade  a  great  sensation  when  first  per- 
foTOiedat  St.  Koch.  1 76o,hehasproduoedaneH'eot 
which  uimt  kivo  been  not  only  quite  new  but 
also  rery  mjsteriout  and  religions,  by  writing  the 
'Tuba  mirum'  for  two  orrht  tray,  the  one  of  wind 
instruments  concealed  outside,  whil«  the  strings 
of  tiia  othor,  in  the  ehnidi,  are  playing  an  aocom- 
paniment  jiiujn'^inino  and  tremolo  in  the  upper 
registers.  In  his  oratorio  of  'La  Nativit^'^  he 
doas  thn  MOM  with  a  choral  of  aiigela,  wliioh  Is 
oo^g  bj  an  inviiiUa  choir  at  a  distanoo 

*  Th*  date  of  Bayda^  tnl  OidMrtnl  SyBphonr.  for  i  VIoNxm, 
VioU.  Bus.  3  OboM  and  2  Burtui,  U  IW;  It  wu  publliM  IS  XM. 
<tM  Fetkl'i  UAfdn.  L  US.  »aj 
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In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  less  of  an 

innovator.  He  prrniuced  Biicces'<i\  tdy  '  Faux 
Lord'  Ur^o  'i  ^  ihree  act  opera,  left  unhuished 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libmtto;  'Laa  P4- 
cheurs'  {ijfify),  long  and  Bncce«»sfully  performed  ; 
'Toinon  et  Tuin«tte '  (1767);  'Le  double  d^guise- 
ment*  (1767).  withdrawn  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation ;  'Sabinus'  ( 1 774^ ;  '.Alexis  et  Daphnd' 
produced  the  same  night  with  'Philemon  et 
Banoia'  (1775);  'La  Fdto  de  village,*  inter- 
mezzo (17781  ;  'Thest'e'  (17S:'),  reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  Lully's  airs  retained  and 
n-aooted;  'Boaine*  (1786);  'L'OfArande  h 
liberty'  (Oct.  2,  179:  ;  ami  '  T.e  Tri  nijiip  de  la 
lUpubliqufiiy  on  le  Camp  do  Grandpru '  ^Jan. 
1793).  Ittihetwolaatworitaheintndnoedihe 
'Marseillaise,'  with  slight  alterations  in  the  air 
and  harmony,  and  very  telling  instrtmientation. 

The  ease  with  which  Gosaec  obtained  the 
representation  of  his  operas  at  the  Oom^e 
Italienne  and  the  Acadc^mie  de  Musique,  proves 
how  great  and  legitimate  an  influence  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  in  fiMt  Ibonded  tho  'Conoert 
des  Amateurs'  in  1770,  regenerated  tho  'Concert 
Spirituer  in  1 773,  organised  the '  jfecole  de  Chant,* 
the  predecessor  of  the '  Conservatoire  de  Mtniqaa^' 
in  I  7^4,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution  was 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  composed  many  pieoea  for  the  patriotic  fNaa 
of  th  I*  agitated  period,  among  which  the  '  TTymne 
k  I  Eire  supreme'  and  '  Peuple,  r«^veiUe-U>i,'  and 
the  muaio  nr  the  foaeral  of  Mirabean,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  lugubrious  sounds  of  the 
gong,  deserve  special  mention.  On  tho  founda- 
tion of  the  ConaarTaloire  in  1 795  Ooaaao  waa 
appointed  joint  inspector  with  Cherubini  and 
Mdhul,  and  professor  of  composition,  a  post  he 
retained  tin  1814,  Catel  being  one  of  his  beat 
pupils.  He  wrote  numerous  'soIf<^ges,'  and  an 
'Exposition  des  pnncipes  de  la  Musique*  for 
the  classical  publications  of  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  from  ito 
f<)undatIon  (i79.S^,  and  a  ("hevfilier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  (i!502).  He  retired  from  hin  professor- 
ship in  181 5,  but  until  1823  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Acaxh  iuie  dea  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passy,  where  he  had  long  resided,  Feb.  16,  1829. 

G<)s»ec'a  works  are  t]i  numcro'n^  .an  !  im- 
portant, and  include,  b<»ides  the  compositions 
already  named,  a6  symphoniea  for  fiill  oreheatra, 
one  of  which,  'La  I'hn--'  '  suggested  to  hr.l 
his  '  Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri ' ;  3  symphonies 
for  wind ;  a  aymphonie-eonoertaato  for  11  inatni- 

ments  ;  overturee> ;  quart<:'ls,  trios,  and  other 
chamber  music;  masses  with  full  orchestra;  a 
'To  Denm,*  then  ooosidered  very  efl^ve; 
motets  for  the  'Concert  Spirituel,'  including  a 
'Dixit  Dominus*  and  an  'Exaudiat';  several 
oratorios,  amonf  them '  Saul.'  in  which  he  inserted 
an  *0  aaltttaris  for  3  volooa,  oompoaad  for  Rous- 
seau, Lais,  and  Clitron,  during  a  country  walk 
on  Sunday  ;  a  bet  of  fino  choruses  for  iiaciue  3 
'Athalie' ;  and  finally  a  'Hemiere  Meaae  dao 
Vivunts'  (iJ^i.^),  and  the  ballet  h^rolque  of 
'  Calisto/  neither  of  which  have  ever  boon  en* 
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graved,  but  form  port  of  the  large  coUection  of  hi^ 
ttntagnphs  in  the  library  of  tho  Ooniorwitoire. 

Oos3f»r's'  lift*  Tii.iy  be  held  up  a«  a  model  to 
young  tti  LLsU  ;  wuliout  money  or  friends,  we  may 
•ven  say  without  gcniiis,  and  without  the  aid 
of  nw-t^'T?,  he  educated  himself,  and  by  toil  and 
«tudy  aluiined  the  raok  of  a  classical  com]x>scr. 
His  career  preMntS  one  unfortniMta  peculiarity. 
No  sooner  had  he  worked  out  nn  original  idea 
than  Bome  man  of  genius  stepped  forward  and  ap- 
propriated the  spround  he  haa  won.  Aa  a  writer 
of  8)'mphnnief<i  ne  saw  his  'Chane'  and  his  aist 
Symphony  in  D  eclipsed  by  those  of  Haydn ;  as 
a  composer  of  sacred  music  he  was  surpassed  by 
Mozart,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  popularifrjr 
of  his  '  Messe  des  Morts' ;  and  at  the  theatre  M 
was  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Gr^try 
and  Gluck.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
French  school  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him ;  h$  was  completely  exempt  from  envy,  and, 
wiUi  a  disinterestedness  truly  praiMWorthy,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  warics  of  his 
great  rivab.  Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had 
nuule  him  usually  vor  reserved,  biti  he  ootdd  be 
kind  on  occasion,  as  he  was  to  Moetrt  in  1778, 
who  hits  him  off  in  a  line — *  Mein  sehr  guter 
Freund  und  sehr  trookenar  Mann'  (April  5}. 

An  oil-painting  of  him  onuunenta  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
is  another  amaU  ptvtnait  engraved  by  Fremy 
after  Bnm,  and  a  maiUe  Vusl  by  Ounnnete, 
a  pupil  of  Cartellier.  The  Belgians,  ulwaya 
ready  to  show  hunour  to  the  illustrious  men  of 
ihor  own  oomntry,  have  lately  ereeled  at  Yerg- 
nies  a  monument  t  >  ilic  memory  of  Goasec,  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  fountain  sunuounted 
by  his  bail.   It  was  inaQgttratod  Sept.  9, 1877. 

In  England  Gossec  is  ahnoat  entirely  unknown. 
Probably  the  only  pieoe  published  here  is  the 
'O  Salatarb*  named  abore^  and  the  fine  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmoiiie  BodiBlj  oonteiu  but  one 
of  his  compositions.  [G.C] 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  piece  in  Wagner's  '  Ring  des  Nibelungen,' 
fint  performed  at  Bayreuth,  Aug.  17,  t^;^  |  G.] 

OOUDIMEL,  Claude,  a  ctlubrated  teacher 
and  composer,  bom  at  Vaison,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
oentunr.  Ue  betook  hiuself  to  Borne,  and 
opened  a  music  school  there,  numbering  amongst 
his  pupils  such  distinguished  mtT-nrians  as  Aju- 
muccia,  Bettioi  ^called  '11  Foniaruio  J,  '  Alossan- 
dro  della  Viola,'  Nanini,  and,  above  all,  Palestrina. 
Ma»»es  and  inntt  ts,  written  at  this  period,  are 
prtaerved  in  the  Vatican  and  Valiiceiian  libraries 
at  Bome.  Eitner's  Bibliographie  der  Musik- 
Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  give^  n  list  of  mnrp 
than  60  compu2>itiun8  printed  between  the  years 
1549  and  1597.  The  4th  book  '  Ecclesiasti- 
caruiTi  oantirinum,' etc.  (Antweq),  Tylman  Susato 
1554),  hiiM  motet,  '  I)omiue  quid  multiplicati 
Bunt^'  which  Bumey  has  printed  in  score  in  his 
Historj'.  In  1555  Goudimel  ajtpeara  to  have  set- 
tled in  Paris  ;  and  the  work,  entitled  '  Q.  Horatii 
ode  omnes  ad  ry  thmos  musioos  redactw,'  is  issued 
in  tbe  joint  uunoa  of  Duehemin  and  UoodimeL 
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Tliis  j>artner»hip  lasted  for  a  short  time,  proliably 
only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  thi«  particubyr 
work,  for  we  find  in  the  next  v»»ar  Duehemin'? 
name  alttnc  on  the  u tie  page  of  hia  publicatiuni. 
Goudimel  csommenoed  writing  mi^ic  to  the  whole 
psalms  of  David  in  the  form  of  motets,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work.  He  also  put  lutttic 
to  the  French  metrical  version  of  the  Pialma  «i 
Marot  and  Beza.  the  music  V>eing  in  4  parts,  the 
ootmterpoint  note  againbt  note,  and  the  melody 
in  the  tenor  (Lyonit,  .Jaqui,  1565).  Th«  Bil^ 
dies  are  those  used  by  Claude  Le  Jetme  in  a 
similar  work,  and  were  probably  of  German 
origin.  The  translation  had  not  been  originally 
intended  for  any  particular  religous  sect,  or  far 
any  form  of  public  worship.  The  Sorbonne  saw 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  the 
Catholics  at  first  used  it  freely.  It  is  thut 
doubtful  whetlMT  Goudimel's  work,  which  he 
expressly  states  in  his  preface  is  for  private  use 
only,  ia  enough  to  prove  that  he  became  a 
Protestant.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify 
Hawkins  (Ubt.  ch.  88)  in  denying  the  poesibilitj 
of  his  having  lived  at  Some  or  having  ta<j^iit 
Palntrina.  But  Oalvin*a  introdiKtkn  of  paslm 
singing  into  the  public  worship  of  his  followers 
stamped  it  «•  hentisal,  and  Qondimel,  Mi  a 
victim  to  Ids  oonneetion  with  it.  H«  wtm  IdBed 
at  Lyons  in  tli<-  iiuL-mcre  on  St.  Bartholomew'* 
day,  Aug.  34,  i573«  by  'ka ennemis de  1a  a^uin 
de  Dien  et  quelqiiee  mediants  eoTieuz  d«  Yhemf 
neur  <}u*il  avait  acquis.'  [J.R.S.B.] 

(inUT.DlNG  &  DALMAINE.  a  noted  Eng- 
lish tinii  of  music  publishesra.  Thomas  Dalinaine, 
late  of  30  Sbho  S«^uare,  c^nnmenoed  his  career  by 
joining  Messrs.  Goulding  and  Phippw,  '  Music 
Sellers  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Prinee 
and  Princess  of  Wales,*  at  45  Pall  Mall  and 
76  St.  James's  Rtrc- 1,  about  1 800.  Mr  G  Jin:- 
however,  was  in  that  line  of  business  in  &,Iie  year 
1 794  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden  ( Musioal 
Directory  of  that  date').  They  published  songs 
and  halladB  c(»npoeed  by  Mazziaghi,  Boevs^ 
Shield,  etc.  In  1806.  7,  8  we  find  the  fim  «t 
124  New  Bond  Street.  In  1809,  on  the 
secession  of  Phipps,  they  removed  to  20  Soho 
Square,  where  tney  secured  the  pwbBffnlieft  «t 
the  w'lrks  of  Bishop.  Tlje  house  erentuallv 
became  the  most  promlneut  publishing  firm  in 
LaBdon  to  the  production  of  works  of  EngUih 
oompoeers,  iip  to  a'><)tit  thf»  period  when  Auber 
produced  his  opera  '  Muette'  (Feb.  182S), 
the  publication  of  which  induced  Mr.  Dalmaine 
to  purchase  the  exclusive  publication  for  England 
of  Auber's  luiuro  works,  though  by  the  deciakm 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854)  he  was  oaalili  t» 
maintain  that  right.  The  firm  did  not  cou'^i?™ 
itself  with  classical  music,  aud  although  its  cau- 
logue  contains  no  less  than  300  page«,  we  look 
in  v'lin  for  the  ifroat  works  of  Bach,  lk«thov*>c, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn.  Under  ihe 
management  of  hb  Bafktw  Mackinlay,  Dal* 
msine  n^tired  on  an  annuity  of  i;^6oo.  after 
which  the  house  dwindled  down  to  a  fourth-rate 
establishment,  and  in  185  S  removed  to'  104  Bsad 
Stnet^  wham  Dnlmaina  died  at  tbe       ^  <ii 
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and  in  1866  was  followed  by  Miuik inlay.  In  67 
the  pUtes  «ad  oopjzighta  were  brought  to  (he 
liHnnMr.  Tb»  pfuitea  iloelE  wild  !br  nttle  more 
tLan  waste  pafxir.  The  plates  of  all  Bisliop'a 
opeiM  were  melted,  wad  b  ui  {>opular  loiigs  Andglees 
wpobliilwd  by  anybody  who  cbooMt.  [0.£p.} 

GOUNOD,  Charlbs  Fran90IS,  born  in  Parii 
June  17,  1818.  He  rweiv^l  liia  parlv  nuisical 
education  from  kin  mother,  a  diutiaguiMhed  piauiitt, 
and  having  finished  hie  rlftwical  studies  afc  the 
Lyc^e  St.  Louis,  and  taken  his  dej^Tee  u«  Bache- 
lier^-lettres,  in  1836  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
when  he  wee  in  Ual^vy*s  clasa  for  counterpt^t^ 
and  learned  compoflition  from  Pat-r  and  Ivesueur. 
In  1837  his  caixitata  'Marie  Stuart  et  Rizzio* 
obtained  the  second  'prix  de  Rome/  which  he 
•bared  with  tho  pianist  Louis  Chollet ;  and  in 
1839  he  won  tiie  'Grand  prix'  for  his  caiUa.tci 
'  Femand.'  No  artist  or  litemy  man  can  trtad 
the  soil  of  Italy  with  indifference,  and  Gouninl'd 
reddeuce  iu  Rome  exerciBed  an  influence  ou  his 
ardent  imagin;ition,  of  wliich  his  whole  career 
bears  traces.  The  years  he  spent  at  the  Villa 
Medici  as  a  pen.siuaer  of  the  AuaJ«inie  de  France, 
were  chietiy  occupied  with  the  etudy  of  the  music 
of  the  old  masters,  especially  Falestrins  ;  and  his 
tint  important  compositions  were  a  ujaei}  for  3 
equal  voices  and  full  orchestra,  performed  May  i, 
1S41,  at  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  del  I^ncesi 
(the  unpublished  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris Ooneemtoire),  and  a  mass  for  3  voices  with- 
out accompaniment,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1845. 
It  was  while  visiting  Austria  and  Germany  on 
hia  w»^  hmck  to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the 
compositions  of  Robert  Schumann,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  previously ;  the  effect  they  must 
have  had  on  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
^oung  composer  may  be  imagined.  The  ideas 
imbibed  in  Rome  however  prevailed,  he  remained 
iuthful  to  Palestrina,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
became  organist  and  mattre  de  chapelle  of  the 
'  Missions  ^trang^res.*  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  attended  for  two  years  a  course  of  theology ; 
in  1846  he  even  be^me  an  out-pupil  at  the 
'S^minaire,'  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  take  orders,  ^rtunately  he  perceived 
the  mistake  in  time,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood;  but  these  years  of  theological 
study  had  given  him  a  love  of  reading,  and  lito- 
my  atiaininftnts  of  a  kind  rarely  possessed  by 
moaem  mimoiens.  M.  Grounod  still  delights  to 
(flote  not  only  St.  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
but  passages  from  the  Latin  sermons  of  ^  L^n 
and  St.  Bernard — indeed  he  would  almost  eeem 
to  have  appropriated  the  words  of  the  latter, 
'  irdflce  efc  lu«$ere,'  aa  the  mo^  of  his  Ufe. 

Knr  he  passed  the  ]rean  1845-50,  he  will 
himself  |>ernapKi  inform  as,  if  he  writes  the 
history  of  his  life,  ae  he  is  said  to  intend  doing. 
We  may  believe  that  he  employed  these  five 
Years  of  silence  in  studyinj,'  the  works  of  Schu- 
lasnn  and  Belies — the  fmner  then  almoet  un- 
known in  France;  the  latter eneooBteniig nothing 
but  opposition  and  unmerited  abuse.  With  liis 
keen  intellect,  refined  taste,  and  aptitude  for 
i  aiUle  woalysis,  M.  Gouood  would  have  ao  difll- 
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culty  in  appreciating^  both  tlio  leading  charac- 
I  teristics  and  the  defects  of  these  two  original 
f  oonpown;  he  wonld  doubtlen  next  endeavour 
to  discover  the  beat   m  ;thod   of  creating  an 
.  individual  stvle  for  himself  profitia^  by  the 
( etndy  of  mocMa  lo  dangerona  if  Mfowed  too 
closely-    It  "A  1^  probably  during  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  '  Mease  sokniiulie  in  G,  for  solos, 
dionie,  onlM■t^^  and  organ,  end  whioh  gave 
.  him  his  first  appearance  before  the  world — 
strangely  enough  in  London  i   Four  numbers 
tnm  thai  warit»  htdnded  hy  Hr.  HoUah  in  a 
I  Concert  at  S.  Martin's  Hall,  Jan.  15, 1R51,  formed 
the  text  of  various  articles  in  the  English  papers, 
I  and  especially  of  one  ht  the  'AAtuubum*  (Jan.  18) 
wi.i. li  W.I-  reprinted  in  Paris  and  Llscwhcre,  and 
caused  much  diaonsrion.  'Whatever  the  ultimate 
resnlt,  hen  at  any  rate  was  a  poet  and  xmuieiaa 
of  a  very  high  orrtr  r  ' 

But  the  theatre  w  an  destined  mainly  to  occupy 
M.  Oouiifld  for  many  yean.  lEu  first  open, 
'Sapho,*  in  3  acte,  wa^  ^ivi  n  at  the  Acadi^mia 
!  April  16,  185I1  with  Mine.  Viardot  in  the 
principal  pari.  It  contains  many  poasages  ridi  ill 
colour,  though  scarcely  dramatic ;  the  grand  scena 
of  Sapho, '  Hero  sur  la  tour,'  and  the  herdsman's 
air.  have  ahme  survived,  u  writing  the  nnnier- 
ous  choruses  for  Ponsard's  tragedy  of  '  T'lys-se  ' 
^iS^a),  M.  Gounod  again  attempted  to  produce 
aa  autiqiie  eoloiiring  by  means  of  rhytimdeal 
effecte  Mid  modulations  of  an  obsolete  character; 
but  the  muaic — though  betraying  a  master  hand, 
was  stigmatised  a/  moaotomou^  and  the  chainip 
ing  chorus  of  the  'Scrvantcs  InfidMea'  was 
the  only  piece  received  with  real  enthusiasm. 
In  1853  he  became  conductor  of  the  Onh^oa  hi 
Paris ;  and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  ©n- 
gstfed  in  teaching  choral  singing  gave  him  much 
valnable  experience  both  of  the  human  voice  in 
itself,  and  of  the  various  effects  to  be  obtained 
firom  large  bodies  of  voices.  For  the  Oroh^onistea 
he  composed  several  choruses,  and  2  Haseoe  tat 
4  men's  voices  ;  but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception- 
ally gifted  an  artist.  Anxious  to  try  his  stniurdi 
in  all  branches  of  mu.sic,  he  wrote  several  sympho- 
nies (onu  iu  D,  a  second  in  £b '),  which  were 
performed  with  success  at  the  conoerte  of  the 
'  Asxi'ciation  des  jeunes  Artistes/  but  are  of  no 
importance.  In  France  however  the  stage  is  the 
sole  avenue  to  fiuse  aad  forttme,  and  accordingly 
his  main  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
The  'Nonue  8angknte '  (Oct.  18,  1854)  a  5-act 
opera  founded  on  a  wdrd  legend  in  Lewis's 
'Monk,'  was  only  given  11  timc.«  ;  although  it 
contains  a  2ud  act  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a  very  striking  duet — that  of  the 
legend.  Aftpr  th'.s  second  failure  at  the  Aca- 
d<$mie  Gounod  was  compelled  to  seek  succ«»8 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  prodaoed  'Le  Medecin 
malgri5  lui,'  an  opera  coiniqiie  arranged  by  Carr^ 
and  Barbier  from  Mulii:re's  comedy,  at  the 
lli64tre  Lyrique  (Jan.  15,  1858).  The  music  is 
rafiaei^  bat  not  ia  the  leait  oomic  The  laoft 
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•uooenfal  nttmber  was  the  septet  of  thf  con-  ' 
■ultation;  as  for  the  channlog  coupktt  suog  i 
by  Sganardla  when  in  li(]uor,  they  are 
lightfiil  from  a  musical  {H  int   of  view,   and  ' 
eiwentialiy  l^-ric,  but  contaiu  uot  a  particle  of 
ih»  ti»  comica.    Under  the  title  of  tJM  'Mock 
Doctor'   the   piece   has  had  fair  Buccess  in 
London.    '  Faust '   however,  alao  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyriqnc^  March  19,  1859,  with 
Mme,  ^^in^.-^n•Can•a!ho  a^i  Mrirfyuente,  plnccd 
Gounod  at  once   in  thu  first  rank  of  living 
oompoaen.    The  {antantic  pari  of  Faust  may 
not  be  quite   <^atisfact<jry,  and   Uie  stronger 
dramatic  situations  are  perhape  handled  with 
leM  ikill  fhaa  tluMe  which  ai«  more  elegiac, 
picturesque,  or  purely  Irric.  but  in  spite  of  such 
objections  the  work  uiuHt  be  classed  among  those 
which  roAMi  high  honour  on  tha  French  school.  , 
The  Kennessc  and  the  garden-scene  w^nld  aluTio 
be  suilicient  to  inunurtaUse  their  author.    '  Pki- 
l^on  et  Baucis,'  a  on»«iOt  <i|i6ra  camposed  for  | 
the  th^tre  at  Baden,  was  re-writton  in  three 
ftots  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  performed  . 
Fdb.  18,  i860.  Tba  nare  oontainB  aome  chann- 1 

ing  [vfi»H«<^e«»,  and  much  mL^f-nviity  and  elegance 
of  detail;  1  .it   util  iiL  iiiiLcl^  the  libretto  has  , 
neither  interest,  movcniant,  nor  point,  and  b»- 
longB  to  no  well  defined  species  of  dranm.  After 
the  immcnso  succors  of  '  Faust.'  the  doors  of  the  , 
Acad^mie  were  naturally  affun  opened  to  Gou-  ! 
nod.  but  the  'Reine  de  Saba'  (Feb.  28.  186a)  [ 
did  not  rise  to  the  general  ^  expectation.   The  ; 
libntto^  written  by  Gerard  de  Nerval.  MDibodiw  1 
ideas  more  suitable  for  a  political  or  a  psycho-  | 
logical  exposition,  than  for  a  lyric  tragedy.  Of 
this  great  work  nothing  has  survived  bat  the  ^ 
dialogue  and  chorus  between  the  Jewesses  and  j 
Sabeana,  in  the  2ud  act,  the  air  of  the  Queen  ^ 
in  the  4th  act  (afterwards  inserted  in  Faust), 
the  choral  march,  the  choral  dance,  and  above 
all  the  elegant  and  pictoreaque  airs  de  ballet. 
Under  the  BMae  cf  'Irene '  an  English  version  of 
the  opera  was  occasionally  performed  in  London. 
The  success  of  'Mireille    (Th^Atre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1864),  a  5-act  opera  founded  on  the 
Proven^iJ  poem  of  F.  Mistral,  was  secured  by 
the  cast,  especially  by  the  splendid  performance 
of  Mme.  Miolan  Carvalho,  whose  part  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  airs  of  modem 
times  ('  Mon  ooeur ').    Mme.  Faure-Lefebvre — 
as  Andreloun— and  the  other  artists  combined 
to  make  an  excellent  ensemble.   StiU  '  Mireille ' 
is  descriptive  and  lyric  rather  than  dramatic ; 
•ooordingly  by  Dec.  15,  1864,  it  was  reduced 
to  3  acts,  in  which  abridged  form  it  was  revived 
in  1876.    Its  overture  is  admirable,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  English  concert  rooms.  This  charm> 
ing  pastoral  was  succeeded  by  'La  Colombe' 
(June  7,  1866)  originally  written  for  the  thMtra 
at  Baden,  and  known  m  England  as  the  'Pet 
Dove,'  and  by  '  Kom^o  et  Juliette'  (April  27, 
1867),  a  5-act  opera,  of  which  the  principal  part 
was  again  taken  by  Mme.  Miolan.    llie  song  uf 
Queen  Mab,  the  duet  in  the  garden,  a  abort 
diorus  in  the  and  act,  the  page's  song,  and  the 
dual  aooM  ia  tlie  ^id  aeS^  «n  tl»  fimniiits 


pfecee  in  this  opera.  Since  these  Goonod  has 
written  incidental  music  for  Lcttouv^'t  tragedv 
'Les  deux  Keines,'  and  for  JuIm  BMSMn 

'Jeannp  d'Aic'   Nov.  8,  1873). 

He  has  also  published  much  church  mmic, 
besides  the  'Messe  Solennelle*  already  mm- 
tioned,  and  the  2nde  Messe  des  Orph'-onistes ;  % 
'  Stabat  Mater'  with  orchestra;  the  oratorio 
•  Tobie ' ;  'Gallia,'  a  1  unentatMO,  produoed  st 
the  Albert  Hall,  London  (Msv  i,  i87t\  %. 
De  Profundis ;  an  Ave  Yerum;  vsicut  cervus, 
and  variooi  otliar  tqpmw  and  nralati^  two  coDsfr 
tions  of  fonfTs,  and  many  single  songs  and  piece?, 
such  as  *  Nazareth,'  and  '  Thcsre  is  a  green  hilL' 
For  orchestra  a  Saltarello  in  A,  and  the  Funeral 
march  of  a  marionette,  K  jet  de  ylume,  on  tie 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  decide,  but  which 
is  unquestionably  «rtremely  popular,  u  his  '  Hfr 
dit:\riun'  for  soprano  eolo  and  onliaitam  OBtba 
1st  i^relude  of  Bach's  48. 

After  a  ilij  of  some  years  in  England,  doxiag 
whirh  he  app*>areil  in  public  at  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Crystal  i'uiikce,  and  Mrs.  Weldon  a  ooncerts, 
Qounod  teoollected  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  'In«titut  de  France'  on  the  death 
of  Clapisaon  (1866) ,  and  returning  to  Pari&, 
reeomed  the  position  to  which  his  geniaa  entitled 
him.  On  the  5th  of  April.  1S77,  he  produced 
'Cinq  Mars*  at  the  Th^tre  de  i'0{>era  Cumlqoe, 
a  work  which  bean  tnoes  of  the  haste  in  waUk 
it  was  designed  and  executed.  His  last  op>n^ 
Polyeucte,  produced  at  the  Grand  Oper&,  Oct.  7, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fino  munc  w3I 
hardly  add  to  the  fiune  of  the  author  of  Faust. 

To  sum  up,  Gounod  is  a  great  muAciaa  and  a 
thorough  master  of  the  orchestra.  Of  too  refioed 
a  nature  to  write  really  comic  mask),  his  dramatic 
compositions  seem  the  work  of  one  hovering  be- 
tween mysticism  and  voluptuousness.  Hiis 
contrast  between  two  onpoeing  principles  may 
be  traced  in  all  his  woncs,  sacred  or  dramatic ; 
and  gives  them  an  immense  interest  lx>th  tnm 
a  musical  and  psychological  p<Mnt  of  view.  la 
the  chords  of  his  orchestra,  majestic  a«  thoae  ef 
a  cathedral  organ,  we  recognise  the  myotic — ia 
his  soft  and  original  melodies^  the  man  of 
pleasm«.  In  a  word,  the  lyilo  akeacnt  pea* 
dominates  in  his  work,  too  ofbisn  ail  tile  expense 
of  variety  and  dramatic  truth.  [G.C.^ 

GOUVY,  Theodorb,  prolific  oomjpoaer,  bom 
of  French  parents,  July  a,  18x9,  aft  UofibaialMk 

Saarbruck,  when?  his  father  was  a  larg^e  ire»- 
founder.  He  took  liis  d^ee  at  the  oallege  at 
Metz,  and  then  proceeded  to  Parb  to  study  the 
law.  Hitherto,  though  possessing  an  un mistake- 
able  talent  for  music,  he  had  had  no  iastruction 
in  it,  and  had  probably  not  heard  a  single  <  Lassical 
piece.  But  Iw  iii  .,'  at  tht-C^jneervatoire  he  hap^:>«Qsd 
to  hear  Bet  thoven  b  7th  Symphony.  This  at 
ooee  find  his  mind,  and  he  wroia  bwna  t* 
announce  Ins  detf-ni^inatian  to  be  a  mtuiciaa 
His  parents'  con.seut  obtained,  he  placed  himael; 
under  Elwart  for  3  years,  thai  resided  at  Berlia. 
where  he  publishc<l  his  'Opus  i.'  .-^nd  thencr 
went  for  mcxre  than  a  year  to  Italy.  lu  i  S46  he 
TCtarned  to  Pteli^  lAkli  naea  IImb  bw  bM  Ms 
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borne,  with  vi&ita  to  Cologne  and  Leipsio,  where 
hi*  mtudc  hm  been  frequently  played  with  sucx^ess. 

Ilia  publialied  and  unpublished  works  (of  which 
a  liat  is  given  by  Fvtia  and  Pougin)  extend  to 
op.  56,  oootaining  more  Uian  170  aambct^  mairy 
of  them  of  large  diraensiona.  They  comprise 
6  Syinjthoniee  for  full  orchestra ;  2  Concert  over- 
tnrai  Staring  qiutttoto  sad  m  qidiitet;  5  P.  F. 
trios  and  one  ditto  Quintet;  18  Serenades  for 
P.  solo ;  Sonatas  for  ditto ;  ohonum^  tonga* 
Mid  eUier  irfeoet  fat  lttg«  nomben.  His  mme 
appears  to  be  much  relished  in  Paris,  and  to  be 
esteemed  even  in  Germaajf.  lB£iiglaiid,li4>wever» 
it  is  not  at  all  known.  [G.] 

GOW,  Nml,  was  bom  at  Strathband,  Perth- 
diin,  in  1 737,  of  humble  parents.  At  a  very  early 
a/ga  he  showe*!  a  taste  for  music,  and  ;it  nine 
to  play  the  violin.  He  was  self  -instructed 
mnl  tlie  age  of  thirteen,  wImh  he  moeived  some 
lessons  from  John  Cameron,  a  retainer  of  Sir 
George  Stewart,  of  GrandtuUy.  He  became  dis- 
tinguished by  his  perfownance  of  Scotch  tunes, 
partic  larly  strathsjMiys  and  reels,  in  which  he 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  or  equalled. 
BBs  tuob  woon  m^ehtA  London,  and  bis  Mriat- 

ance  wna  long  sought  at  fashionable  balls  and 
SMMcmblies.  He  had  an  uncommonly  powerful 
bow  band,  parUoalarly  in  the  op  etmlee.  He 
wLus  ably  supported  by  his  brother,  Donald,  on 
the  violoncello.  Gow  died  at  Invar,  near  Dtm< 
keU,  hi  1807.  He  pubUehed  sevml  collections 
of  Scotch  tunes,  including  many  of  his  own 
composition.  He  had  four  sons,  all  excellent 
violinists  in  the  same  stvle  as  their  father. 
The  eldest,  Nathaniel,  published  'The  Beauties 
of  Neil  Gow,'  in  six  books,  end  leveral  other 
collections  of  Scotch  melodies.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GRACES,  the  English 
■inaw  for  the  ananaonli  fat  vocal  and  uislrumental 

murtc — appoCT'.nftt'irfi*,  aociaccaturas,  mnnler.ta, 
tum-H,  shakes,  ami  Uiauy  men* — which  are  treated 
of  in  thie  work  under  the  genamt  heed  of 
AG&iumn,  m  well  le  vadm  tluir  own  leperate 

3SJne».  [G.] 

GiiADUAL  (Lat.  Gradual from  ffradus, 
»  Step).  A  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Mmb, 
baiweeii  the  K[n«tle  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

In  the  early  ages  nt  the  Church,  the  Gradual 
wae  dutnnted,  by  the  Deacon,  from  the  steps  of 
»  primitive  species  of  reading^  (b  sk,  called  tbe 
AjilbOk  or  'Aftfivf ;  from  which  steps  this  por- 
tion of  the  Ssrvioe  derivee  its  peeidiariy  oh«NO« 
t  ri^tir  name.  It  is  now  sung  by  the  Choir :  the 
tint  clause,  by  two  Cantors  only ;  the  remainder, 
in  Ml  ohoroB.  On  Simdeye,  end  Festivals,  ft  Is 
iiflually  supplemented  by  the  Alleluia  and  Versus. 
During  the  ideations  of  Septuagesima^  and  Lent, 
Mid  Oil  some  few  other  oooudons,  thoe  are  omit- 
ted, end  the  Gradual,  properly  so  called,  is  sung 
alone.  On  the  Sundays  a^er  Easter,  the  Gradual 
it*elf  is  omitted,  and  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus, 
arv  sung  alone  Special  forms  of  both  are  ap- 
pointed, for  daily  use  t)ir'iii«^'hout  the  ecclesias- 
tical year.    The  words  are  taken,  with  very  few 

ftom  th*  Book  of  BmIm:  and  the 


Plain  Chaunt  melodies  to  which  they  are  inva- 
riably sung  fbnn  part  of  the  volume  called  the 
GrculuaU  JRomanum,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  their  general  style.  Before  tbe 
9th  century,  the  Gradual  pro^>er  was  repealed, 
in  full,  after  the  Allohn'n,  and  Versus. 

The  so-called  'Graduals'  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  some  other  modem  oofflpoesr%  are  Graduals 
in  name  only  ;  anrl  will  be  mOM  properly  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  MoTET.  [W.S.  K.] 

GRADUAL^  THE  ROMAN  (Lat.  GraduaU 
Bomammx  Old  Eng.  Orayle\    A  well4aM»wa 

volume  of  Kitual  Music,  containing  a  complete 
0(dleotio&  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  M>pointed 
to  tie  song  at  BSgfa  Mass  throoghont  uie  year. 
The  first  idea  of  the  Gradanlt  Romanum,  M 
well  as  that  of  its  sister  volume,  the  Vaptnd^ 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  treasmy  of 
antient  music,  arranged,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
8y<<t( matte  form,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  centuiy,  by  Saint  iGnbroee,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
whose  mewMl  of  elumnting  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  mediieval  art,  notwith»tanding  the 
neglect  to  which  it  waa  consij^ed,  when,  some 
two  hundrsd  and  thirty  years  later,  that  set  forth 
in  the  famous  Anti}>honarium  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  was  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
Throogbout  the  enttte  Western  Church,  this  cele- 
brated An ttpb unary  was  all  but  unanimously 
aooepted  as  the  norm  to  which  all  other  Office 
Booifak  of  like  scope  and  intention,  must,  ol 
necessity,  conform  It  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  the  admiration  it  excited ;  but.  unhappily,  the 
unoertdn  and  mdfanentaxy  character  m  its 

notation  led  to  so  much  iiiisunde-itiiu  !in_:.  and 
consequent  corruption  of  the  musical  text,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  every  IMoeeee  of  bnportaaoe 
claimed  to  have  its  own  peculiar  '  Use.'  Hence, 
we  find  the  Paris,  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and 
innumerable  other  Graduals,  aH  differing  widdy 
in  their  details,  though  always  exhibiting  suf< 
ficient  re'emblance,  in  their  general  plan,  to 
point  to  a  common  original.  Attempts  were 
made^  ftom  tune  to  tinae»  to  rsstore  a  purer  and 
more  uniform  practice :  but,  until  afUr  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  ri;:,'ht  dux-ction. 
The  first  decis^-vn  ?t^p  was  taken  by  Poj)e 
Gregoiy  XIII;  who,  in  the  vear  1576,  c<»mmi8- 
sloned  Palestriiui,  aidsted  by  bis  friend  and  pupil, 
r.iii'b  tt).  to  rr  viHf,  nnd  restore  to  its  ori:^nal 
1  purity,  the  entire  system  of  Plain  Chaunt  then  in 
common  use.  This  (rigantio  tadc,  tiionjorb  never 
fully  carrinl  out,  Indirectly  led  t'^  the  puWicnHnn 
of  other  invaluable  works.  A  splendid  folio  Gra- 
dual was  also  printed  atYenloeln  1 5  79-1 by 

Pet.  Liechten.-*t»^in.  Another  very  fine  copy — the 
Editio  Plantiniana — was  broui^ht  out,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1599:  while.int6i4-ioi5.theoelebrated 
Medioean  edition,  which  (though  not  free  from 
em^r'^  has  alwaj'a  been  regartled  as  the  most 
correct  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  was  printed, 
at  Rome,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  these 
magnifioent  editions  Lave  long  since  become 
excaadinglj  ran,  and  ooatlj*   One  of  the  bsit 
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mndeni  reprint* — or,  rather,  re-compUationa — ia 
a  Gradual,  based  upon  the  editions  of  1599  and 
1614.  and  printed,  at  Mechlin,  in  1 848,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Sterckx.  A  admilar  volume. 
*u  tended  for  the  use  of  the  Diooeaea  of  Hheima,  and 
Cauibrai,  appeared  in  185 1 :  and  a  third,  prepared 
for  the  pnm  by  Fhre  Lambillotte,  was  published, 
by  bia  exeootoia,  in  1857.  Far  more  important, 
however,  than  any  of  these,  is  the  latest  edition, 
carefully  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  and  first  printed,  at  Ratisbon.  by  Friedrioh 
Pustet,  in  1871.  under  special  privilagiga  gimnted 
by  His  HoUnesa.  Pom  Fioa  IX.* 

The  oontents  of  the  Gndtul— always  printed 
in  Gregorian  notation— aro  classed  in  five  prin- 
cipal divinona :  viz.  the  'PnpHum  de  Tempore,' 
*Fropri»m  de  Sanettt*  *Commini«  Sanctorum* 
*  Ordinarium  AfiV<rr.'  an  l  '  M'hIuh  Re'ijomhuili.^ 
Of  theae,  the  first  throe  ooataiu  the  words  and 
mode  of  tho  Introit,  Gradual,  AUelnin.  Tenus, 
Tract,  Sequt-nce,  Offi  rtory.  and  Coumiimion.  for 
every  day  throtu^hout  Uie  eocieaiaatical  year. 
Tho  Ordinarium  Jnaaee  contabia  tlie  A  tpergtt  me, 
Kyritf  Gloria  in  Exct  hia,  Credo,  Sttnclm,  Bene- 
dietuB,  a&d  Jgr^iu  Dei,  (or  feativaU  of  even 
degree  of  aolomnity.  The  Moehu  reipondemdi 
coiitaius  the  tSursum  Curda,  iktl  libera  ims  a 
Mulu,  and  other  Beeponsea  usually  sung  at  High 
Maaa.    Tho  notation  of  the  Prefationet,  and 

Piitt-r  iwdtr,  beiug  given,  in  full,  in  the  Minual, 
ia  not  repeated  in  the  Gradual;  which,  indeed, 
ia  intended  rather  fiv  the  nae  of  the  Choir,  than 
thut  of  the  Celebrant.  [ W.  S.  R.] 

GKADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  Thf  title  of 
two  ciuinent  prugraMUve  works  on  uiu8ic.  i. 
Fux's  treatise  on  eOOipoailiiMi  and  oounterpoint — 
'Gra<liiH  ad  PamaMuni,  »!ve  mantiductio  jul  com- 
poteitioncm  muaictc  rcgularem.  metlioda  nova  ac 
certa,  nondum  ante  tarn  exacto  ordine  in  luoem 
edita :  elaborata  a  Joanne  Joacpbo  ¥nx '  ( Vienna 
1725;  I  vol.  folio).  It  vi&a  tranKi&ted  into 
German  by  Mizler  (Ldpaic  1742).  into  Italian 
by  Manfiredi  (Carpi  1761),  and  into  English, 
'Practical  rules  fur  learuiug  Compositiua  txaxus- 
lated  from  a  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Pamaasum, 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  John  Joseph 
Feux,  late  chief  oumpoaer  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  VI.— Welcker.  10  Hay  Market'  (a  thin 
folio  with  no  date).  This  contatnH,  in  aildition 
to  the  exercises  in  the  text,  a  Kyrie  and  Ainen 
from  the  Missa  Vidawtndfaia. 

a.  Clementi's  well-known  work  'Gradus  ad 
Pamaasum,  ou  Tart  do  jouer  le  Pianoforte  de- 
moQtr«'  par  dea  Exercises  dana  le  atyle  severe  et 
dans  le  atyle  ^^gant.  Compost  et  dedi^  k 
Madame  la  Princease  Wolkonsky,  n^  Wolkonsky, 
par  Muzio  Clementi,  membre  de  TAcademie 
Royale  de  Stockholm.'    (Milan,  Ricordi.) 

It  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes,  containing  in  all 
100  exercises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  as  having 
been  published  before,  and  extended  and  revised 
by  the  author.  Thus  Ex.  14  is  headed  'extrait 
paf  Tauteur  de  ses  Duos  k  4  mains,  oeuvre  xiv,  pub- 
U«'  a  I^iondres  en  1 7S4.  Tulit  alter  honores.  Virg. 

>  Tba  Macltlloutd  RMbbaoan4iui«M«MU,laU>iMtoii.hjMeMn. 


ORA^'D  OPERA. 

M>ad  Donat.*  Ex.  39,  Adagio  in  B^,  is  entitled 
'ocena  patetica.'  and  so  on.  The  work  has  st 
the  banning  an  English  motto  frota  Dr.  John, 
aon — '  Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example.' 
dementi  published  an  Appendix  to  the  Gradw, 
containing  1 34  Exercises,  Gavottea,  GIgiiea.  Ain 
with  Variations,  etc.,  partly  his  own,  bat  chiefiy 
by  other  oompoaers.  They  are  arranged,  each 
key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a  prclnds  cr 
preludes  by  Clementi,  followed  by  pieoee.  [G.l 

GRAHAM,  Geobgk  Faeqi  hab,  c^on  nf  Lieut.- 
CoL  Hwnphrey  Graham,  was  lx>m  in  Edinburgh 
in  1790  anil  educated  in  the  High  School  and 
University  there.  He  studied  music  aa  ao 
amateur,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  aelf-taogltt. 
In  iSif  he  and  CJeorj^e  Hogarth  acted  ae  joint 
socrvtaries  of  the  tirst  Kdinbut^h  Muncal  Festi- 
val, and  in  the  next  yt-.ir  ( < ;  &ham  published 
•An  Account  of  the  First  J'  Imbcr^'h  MusicaJ 
Festtiva],  to  whi<"h  is  adde<i  Xjiut  Gtsnermi  Ob- 
servations on  Miitsic'  He  patted  some  yean 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  <>f  muBical  knowledge.  Hs 
cumpo^Ml  and  published  i»ame  ballads,  and  cxiu- 
tributed  the  micle  Music*  to  the  7th  edition 
of  the  *  Etu-yclopri'dia  Britannica.'  The  arti'-l? 
was  reprinted  separately  in  1 838,  witb  lue 
addition  of  an  Intruduetiioii  and  Appindix  nnder 
the  title  of  *  An  E««ay  on  the  Theory  and 
i  Practice  uf  Musiical  Ck>iupimtiua.'  About  the 
I  same  time  he  assisted  in  bringing  out  the  '  Skene 
MS.,' and  contriVruted  nn  int'?r*^Jsting  p3y>pr  t<>  th« 
appundLx.  [Sec  L>AL,:vtY.j  He  wrote  Lh«)  arUcie 
'Organ'  for  the  Sth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopedia 
Britannic*.'  In  1S48-9  ho  furnished  historicaL 
biographical,  and  critical  notices  to  '  The  Songs  of 
Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appropriate  melodies.' 
He  died  in  F^linburyh.  March  i  2.  1 867. '  W  H  H  1 

GRAKCASSAOBGRANTAMfiURO.theltar 
lian  term  Ibr  the  baaa>drain.  [Dbom,  3.]  [V.  deP.] 

GRANCINO,  Paolo,  a  violin-maktr  of  the 
second  rank.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  learnt  hia  ait 
under  Kioole  Amati  at  Cremona.  Hia  TieUai 
arc  dated  from  16C5- 1690.  His  son  GiovanXI 
(i6j^6-i7i^),  who  datea  'from  the  aiim  of  the 
Crown*  in  tiie  Oontrada  Lama  of  lubai,  was 
a  maker  of  higher  merit.  Tiiij  ■violins,  tenor?, 
and  violoncellos,  are  usually  of  a  large  flat 
pattern,  and  preeent  a  development  of  the  Aaati 
model  analogouH  to  that  of  Stradivari.  His  tOOi 
Giam-Battista  and  Fiukc£8G0  carried  on  his 
business  (1715-1746)  under  the  title  of 'FkmUlU 
Grancini.'  [P.D.] 

GRAND  A  word  much  in  in  Knj^land 
tiU  within  a  few  yeani  to  duuute  a  cla^niioii  com- 
position of  full  dimensions  or  for  full  orcheatra. 
Tlnis  the  la  Syniplion't-H  \vrift»-n  by  Hnvi^n  ft  r 
Sal;uiion  were  knuwn  as  •i.r.iiiu.'  A  graou 
sonata  or  a  grand  concerto  meant  one  in  cont- 
plete  cla&hicfil  f'>rm.  It  prubalily  originated  in 
the  French  <jrand  or  German  ^rOiwe.  (See  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas,  Op.  13,  xb,  aS,  lofi^  «nd 
most  of  his  symphonies,  etc.)  [G.] 

GRAND  OPERA.  A  reference  to  the  artidea 
'  Coiuc  Opbui  and  AoantiiiK  tat  HuiMiin  wii 
I  show  that  Qtand  Ofwa^  like  Comic,  nana  ila 
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GRAND  PIANO.  «17 


origin  and  its  present  form  to  the  French.  That 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  were  produced,  very 
Mrijrintha  17th  century,  lyric  dramas  in  which 
mtuic  was  employed  f  r  the  illustration  of  noble 
Babjeci»,  and  that  thcM  were  presented  with 
considerable  effect,  \h  n  >  doubt  ^e.  Tliecon- 
rlitt  n  at  that  epoch  of  the  rmisnral  ars  nova,  and 
liie  uieans  of  giving  effect  to  any  specimeuii  uf 
ik,  were  however  both  too  imperfect  to  jnitify  the 
application  of  the  epithet  'grand'  to  any  music 
or  any  performajQces  that  could  then  po»«bIyhave 
been  forthcoming.  Grand  opera  begiti.s  nearly  half 
aecnturj"  lattr,  with  the  school  of  Lully;  a  nchaol 
which,  the  birthplace  of  itJt  founder  notwithstand- 
ing, was  in  all  respect*  essentially  French.  To 
Lully,  without  however  altjgLther  displacing 
him  in  public  favour,  Hucceeded  I^meau,  and 
to  Ramean,  Olnck  and  Piocinni,  the  one  ft  Ger* 
man,  the  other  an  Italian ;  but  lx>th  of  whom, 
from  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  I'aris,  worked 
on  French  libieMi»  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
stngers,  dtuicem,  instrumentalists,  nw;hinists, 
scene  paiaterv,  and  the  like,  and,  more  than  all, 
ef  French  audiences.  The  model  too  on  which 
these  great  masteiv  worked  wae  in  its  ewentiils 
itaithatof  LuUy. 

.  The  term — fast  becoming  obsolete — is  French 
wd  purely  conventional,  and  denotes  a  lyric 
dnuna  in  which  spoken  dialogue  is  ezclnded,  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  in  melody  or  recitative 
throughout.  It  may  contain  any  number  of 
acts,  any  ballets  or  divertissements,  but  if  spoken 
dialogue  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  'comic*  opera. 

GiAfid  opera,  though  till  lately  all  but  ez- 
efanively  written  for  the  Firench  stage,  has  from 
it«  orij^in  to  the  present  time  been  contributed 
to  by  the  musicians  of  every  moeioftl  country  but 
oar  own ;  among  Italians  by  Pfoelmii,  Guglielmi. 
Saccbini,  Salieri,  Zingarelli,  CHierubini,  .Spontiiii, 
ligenni,  »nd  Bonizettij  uaoag  Qeima&s  bv 
Gloek  and  Mqrerbeer.  To  native  genliie,  idAea 

h&i,  ^hone  with  such  splendour  in  '  Opera  Comique,' 
Grand  Openb  owaa  little.  One  attempt  only  of 
Anberte  tide  daw  of  oompnrition  still  keeps  the 
stage,  '  La  Muette  de  Purtici.'  The  iK)puIarity 
of  the  grand  opens  of  Halevy  aeems  to  have 
exfriied  witii  mtlbr  sntiior;  the  reception  of 
Berlioz's  tsiiigle  dramatic  essay,  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,' never  inspired  him  to  make  another ;  and 
the  most  sQoossefbl  Ijrie  pndoetloas  of  GomiDd 
have  not  been  among  thoie  hftaring  {he  name  of 
'grand'  operas. 
The  Itftliaa  theatre  Iim  not  been  proUfle  In 

8ucce«sful  grand  operas.  The  be»t  \\  irlca  of 
this  kind  of  some  of  the  best  Iti^ian  composers 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  wiHten  for  the 

French  niiv^^e.  Ziu^^rtr 'lH,  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
and  MercadMite,  are  the  most  important  of 
those  ItnBans  who  have  contributed  to  th«r 
own  repertory  Tli'^ir  grand  operas,  however, 
with  the  exoeptiumt  of  those  of  Kossini  and 
Doniaelti,  searcely  fulfil  tiie  Fitendi  oenditions, 
and  few,  even  of  the  most  successful  among 
them,  are  now,  or  are  likely  again  to  be,  humi 
in  or  out  of  the  oonntry.  Exception  ;uay  be 
Btds^  perbi^  in  frvoor  of  some  of  the  pro' 


(Inrtions  of  our  contemporary  Venll,  which  at 
lea.'^t  approximate  in  their  subjects  and  their 
scale  to  the  French  model ;  but  the  two  grandest 
openut  of  thiH  aflriiirahle  master,  'Les  Vfpres 
Siciliennes'  and  '  La.  i'avorite,'  were  written  for 
the  Fnush  Stage. 

Tlio  romantic  and  mixed  l  \'ric  drama  of  modem 
Geruutny — richer  beyond  ail  comparison  m  musi- 
cal invention  and  science  than  UM  Ijiie  dnin% 
of  whatever  kind,  of  whatever  country — does 
not  here  fairly  come  under  consideration.  Neither 
'  Don  Giovanni,' '  Euryanthe,'  nor  even  '  Fidelio^* 
whatever  their  places  in  the  world  of  art,  are 
wlutt  is  understood  by  'grand  operas.'  Wag* 
ner  alone  has  attempted  this  ktod  of  art — on 
conditions,  sdf-impoM^  whiob  «•  discussed 
elsewhere.  [J.H.] 

GRAND  PIANO  (Ft,  PAmo  A  qnmii  ItsL 

Piano  a  coda  ;  Germ.  Ftugel).  The  long  hori- 
zontal pianoforte,  the  shape  of  which,  tapering 
along  tne  bent  side  towaras  tlM  end,  has  sng^ 

gest^  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  ap- 
pellations of  'tail'  and  'wing,'  the  latter  of 
which  was  borne  also  by  the  prsdeoesMr  of  the 

grand  piano,  the  harpsichord. 

The  inventor  uf  the  pianoforte,  Cristofuri,  had 
as  early  as  the  year  1 7 1 1  made  four  '  gravicem" 
ball  cofpinno  e  forte/  three  of  which  we  learn  by 
the  account  of  Scipione  Maffei  were  of  the  usual, 
that  is  long  harpsichord  shape ;  they  wen  fliflr^ 
fore  grand  pinr.f  s,  although  the  prefix  'grand' 
does  not  occur  as  applied  to  a  piano  until  Sto- 
dart's  patent  of  1777.  The  Oavaliere  Leto  Po- 
liti,  to  whose  rr'^orirches  wo  owe  the  vindication 
of  Cri.stofori'H  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor,  saw 
and  cxamiiitHi  in  1874*  grand  piano  in  Florence 
ma<le  by  Cristofori  in  1720.  Farinelli's  'Ka'"ae! 
d'Urbi no,  described  by  Dr.Bomey  as  the  favourite 
piano  of  tint  fiunoos  singer,  was  a  Florentine 
piano  of  1730,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
grand.  Cristofori  had  fulluwers,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  plaaolarle  maldng  in  Italy  after  Us 
d^th,  in  1 73 1. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Silbexmann 
pianos  boo^t  in>  In  1747  by  Frederick  tha 
Great,  were  grand  or  square  in  shape,  and  thow; 
kuitruments,  whicli  were  described  by  Forkei  as 
existing  in  1802,  recent  researches  have  not  boso 
succesiful  in  finding.  Tlitie  is  rin  anoTnTn'^iiH 
grand  in  the  New  Palace  at  i'uUdjiUi,  uuid  to 
have  been  one  on  which  J.  S.  Baoh  played  wiiSB 
he  visited  thr'  King  [f  so  this  would  bf  a  very 
early  Genua-u  grand,  and  one  of  Silberinann'is,  but 
absence  of  name  or  date  Isttves  us  in  doubt. 

It  is  certain  the  pianos  made  in  I.nnd'm  be- 
tween 1760-70  by  Zumpe  and  otli-r  (irrni.iHH 
wereof  the 'table 'or  square  shape.  James  Slnnii 
Brf«f\d'.vnMd  (MS  Notes  183S,  printed  i86a) 
s twites  tbiii  ilio  gi-and  piano  with  the  so-called 
English  action  was  invented  hf  Americus  Bso> 
kera,  a  Dutclnitan,  nnd  a  note  appended  daims 
for  John  Bivadwood  and  his  apprentice  Hobert 
Stodar^  the  merit  of  assisting  hun.  The  wiftw 
has  seen  a  nameboard  for  a  grand  piano — re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pole  in  '  Musical  Instruments 
I  of  thA  Bibibition  of  tSfii  *— inaoribed  'Anmeu 
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Backen,  Factor  et  Inventor,  Jennyn  St.  London, 
1776.*  His  a0lioB»  rfBwIoKnrii  M  the 'English 
Action,'  is  shown  In  the  drawing  to  St-xiart's 
patent  of  I777>  •Inady  referred  to,  for  ooupling 
•  piaao  with  •  harpdohord.  It  it  Um  Mma  in 
the  prindpl*  of  tlM  mB$ftmm%  M  tittt  of  OUsko- 
fori.  1711. 

Tbt&n  b  no  lefaiwiee  in  Moiait*i  leUen  to  the 

shape  of  thf  piiiiiog  he  phiyed  upon,  those  of 
JSpaett  or  btein  for  example.  The  one  preserved 
in  11m  Honiteum  at  Sabbm^,  nnda  by  Walter 
of  Vienna,  is  s  grand,  and  the  date  attributed  to 
it  ia  1780.  It  was  Stein's  grand  action  that  be- 
OMM  ■ubsequently  known  aa  the  *  Vjettnewy'  and 
we  should  derive  it  from  Silhenna  m's  could  we 
trust  implicitly  the  drawings  ia  Welcker  von 
Qonterahaoaen's  'Der  Cflnnerbaa'  (Frankfort 
1870).  The  probability  is  that  Stein  submittc*! 
this  acUon  to  Mozart,  and  that  it  waa  the  oav  no 
nndi  approved  of  by  him  (Letter,  Oet.  t7»  1 777). 

According  to  F^tis  the  first  grand  piano  made 
in  France  waa  by  Sebastian  £rard  in  i  706,  and 
it  was  OB  tho  En^liBh  modd.  Bot  Brard's  Lon- 
don patent  for  one  was  earlier,  being  date<l  1 794, 
and  the  drawing  was  allied  rather  to  Silbenuann's 
iden.  Perfai^  the  instrument  waa  not  made. 
The  difference  introduced  into  Pianofurte  playing 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  very  different  grand 
actions  of  London  and  Vienna,  has  been  explained 
by  Hummel  in  hin  Pi,-\nofiirtf  School.  Sebastian 
£rard  set  himself  the  problem  of  his  famous 
Bepetition  Action  apparently  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  The  Viennese  action  is  still 
adhered  to  in  Austria  for  the  chea{>er  grands, 
Imt  tho  Bq^ish  (Broadwood)  and  French  (Erard) 
actions  are  used  for  the  better  cla88eH,  an<i  their 
wioao  modifications  occupy  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  gnusd  piaao  making  in  other  ooantries.  The 
enormous  advance  due  to  the  intnHluctinn  of  in:»n 
into  the  structure  of  the  instrument  began  with 
James  Shudi  Broadwood's  tension  bars  in  1808  : 
the  latest  development  we  enjoy  in  the  magnificent 
concert  grands  of  contemporary  makers.  [See 
Obumtobi  and  FunoiOBn.]  [A.  J.  u.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME.  Tlie  Academic 
dea  Beaux  Arts,  a  branch  of  the  Institut  de 
Fiwnoe,  hbldo  aannal  oompetitivo  enminations 
in  pwnting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture, 
and  musio.  The  suooessful  candidates  become 
poDiioaMra  of  tho  goyonuneat  Cor  a  period  of 
four  years,  :ind  aa  Huoh  aM  flOOft  tO  Rome,  where 
they  reside  at  the  Villa  Ifodioi,  la  the '  Aoad^ie 
dofVBDee'fbinidodh7LoaisXiyini6<I6.  Hence 
the  tenn  '(I rand  prix  de  Rome'  is  applied  to 
those  musicians  who  have  obtained  the  first  prize 
tr  oompoeitiop  at  tho  Kistitnt  do  lysnoo.  The 
Prize  wa«  establiHhed  on  the  roorganiwition  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  The  judges  consist  of  six 
mo^an-momben  of  the  Lutitnt  who  belong  to 
the  AciuU'uue,  and  three  of  the  most  einiu  nt 
oomposers  of  the  day.  Tlie  competition  takes 
plaeo  in  Mayor  Juno.  The  prize  oompositkm  was 
originally  a  cvnt^ita  for  one  Vdicc  an  l  orchestra; 
SubiMquentiy  for  one  male  and  one  female  Toioo ; 
bat  Ibr  the  loot  forty  yean  tbroo  charaeten  bavo 
been  required,  and  it  has  now  attained  to  the 


importanoe  of  a  one-«ct  opera.  The  UfanMo 
is  abo  ftiralohod  bjr  oouipotHdoB^  is  wUck 

distinguished  writers  oft*  n  take  part ;  while  the 
most  popular  singers  take  pleasure  in  performing 
theoo  ml  oompooitfoBi  of  the  young  asptraata 
In  the  event  of  no  composition  pr^vinur  worthy 
of  the  Prise,  it  stands  over  till  the  next  year, 
when  two  mar  bo  adjudged  (000 1805, 1819^  ele.). 

We  appena  a  complete  list  of  the  musicians 
who  have  gained  this  grati^-ing  and  eagerb 
oofotod  distinction;  ed&ag  tho  tHIai  of  tlsfr 
cantatas,  and,  whsfo  ohIatiiaHa,  Hm  data  of 
birth  and  death. 


UOB.  Andrat 


UOt.  Nu  fint  prUe. 

lK>ur1«ii.  and  Oa<m  nTH-) 
'  Ou  puton  pi««rus  ftpuhlb' 

«t  Uf«n<Jre.' 
MOT.  Mo  SM  PffMk 
ISOS.  BIgoitaMi.  'naiteStMH.* 

ISO*.  DkOMoicM  aTfo-vm 

'Awtt  dftM  It  dtert.* 

ma  B»*uHeu  0791-1863)1.  'lUra.' 

Wll.  ChTlarxL  •Ariane.' 

Vrn.  Harold.  'L*  DudMW*  d«  I* 

v»m*r«.* 
una.  rMMno.  'Btnnlnte,* 

MLtuaam-i.  * 

UiaBtnaiMtmaX 
im^  No  flrtt  prlMi 
Un.  Batton  (ITtT— i 

d'Aduol*.' 
imi.  No  am  priM. 
im.  lUUrf.  and 

AT'n-..  ■  H»nn!nlf.'  • 
Uau.  LebanM  QTyT-lMI). 


no.  BKtMoiM-im. 

UBS.  l»hourit»rtl«rnw— WW).  'Oo 

ItaS.  BoiUj(lT»-  i.  »MF.nnel  17.*^ 
UTIX  '  fynoM  et  ThUN>.* 

UO.  Oainion<l!«1-1«M).  'AriAM 
d*M  I'll*  d*  MuaC. 

r.J.&  o«iiaiiOM>X  'Oi^ 


fan.* 

IMl.  Mklllut. 
IMS.  Ko.er 

IMX  No  flm  prize. 
IMC  MuaAi  mad  BeoMd  St  TH- 
IS*. KoSmprtlli. 
1S«L  0 1  III II It  •T#i 
IMT.  Oaflk 
Tobi«.' 

•Ul 


'laaort 


Muain-Tariiw 


mtnie.* 
1839.  No  SnI  priM. 
18S0.  hnika,  Mtd  Mootfort.  'Bar 
daoapala.' 

'Bfau>e»CVip«llo.' 

•t 


Oontr^MDdler 


'L'entf^r 


tS!B.  ^yi. 
wimhij  * 

IKM.  ElwMt  (MOS-TTX 

iKVk  Boulu««rnSIiS).  'AehUle. 
IKK.  Bolmelot  anU.  'VellM*.' 
ISn.  L.  D.  BmooL  'HAlto  Stout 


&aT«i- 


Mas.  L^nnc*  Cohra  nnoL  *u 

Itetoar  de  V  iiinW.' 
UBS.  (ialibrt  aSJ6^>.  'Ltrodbm 

d'.\pt'">»«fl.' 

ISM.  BarUM  (UW).  '  rnLnecM  4 
liiminL' 

USA.  cooM  aaoi.     'aai  m 


ifBT  Rim  .iF^TSV  and 
t.'olln.  'Clovis  et  ( lutUdc.* 

we  Ki:.'.  '  r;uir«t><i.  *ft|Mrt 

et  le  juueiu-  de  Sflt^* 

iMo.  r»tediuw.  -  u  cxM*  UmSr* 
un.  DabotoOan-X  'At 


WSl  Mamnvt  'P«*U  Hnln.' 

im*.  Sl««.  'iTUkluie.' 

liVn.  Invpjru.  '  Unuud  daak  I 

Jirllrn  d'.\rmWlp.' 
IMa^  XmUe  l-cMrd.  'DaUlA.' 
IMT.  Mo  Sitl  ptiM. 
IM 


■rinl.' 

im.  lUrMud.  Ud  Ob. 

'  ii«  Juyemrat  dr  Dt«a.' 
urn.  BcTpMM.  '  JrAnof  d'AlSb 
UTL  StJnrre.  'CtlTVa.' 
Itm.  T%al  Pocet. 
UrT4.  Khrhan  (UB4-7BI. 


ISIB.  WomiMf . 

\m.  Tnilrtnarhrr.  aodP.T.Site 

Nux.  "Judith." 
isn.  Ko  flnt  prm. 

The  suocessfiil  cantata  is  performed  at  the  an- 
nual trance  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  st 
the  Institut,  usually  in  October ;  it  has  sometimes 
been  sung  in  costume  at  the  Opera.  A  few  of 
the  cantatas  have  been  engraved,  but  the  greater 
part  are  unpublished.  At  the  instance  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  by  hia  endeavour^ 
the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  these  fnterestiiig 
compositions  have  been  deposited  in  the  Lihrarv 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  Pari%  under  the  title  of 
*  Fonda  des  Prix  do  Rtmio.*  [G.C] 

QBANDSIBB.  Hm  aaaso  gifoa  to  om  of 
tlko  mothods  by  which  chaagoo  ia  idaffiag  an 
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ptodaoed.    It  U  suppoaed  to  1m  Uw  oridnal 

method.  [See  Ch a vr.p  Ringing. ]    [C.  A.W.T.l 

GEANJON,  BoBSBT.  Bom  about  the  begin- 
ain;  of  tiba  imb  oeatinyftt  Plwis,  »  iype^fcander 

who  was  ono  of  the  first  to  introduce  round  m^tea 
H-***^  of  square  and  lozenge-shaped  cues,  and 
at  the  nme  time  to  suppreas  the  ligmtarM  «id 
aigns  of  proportion,  which  made  the  notation  of 
the  old  muaic  bo  difficult  to  read — and  thiu  to 
simplify  the  art.  His  efforts,  however,  appear  to 
h*Te  met  with  little  or  no  succeau  Stia  first 
poblicationn  are  «nid  to  be  dated  1523,  and  the 
liret  work  printed  on  his  new  lyBtem,  1559,  at 
«Aich  time  he  had  left  Paris  for  Lyons;  he 
wa«  at  Rome  in  1582,  where  he  printed  the  firrt 
edition  of  Guidetti's  Direotorium,  having  been 
tftUed  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  in  oraar  to  ent  tiio 
capital  letters  of  3  GrTck  alphabet. 

Whether  he  or  Briard  of  Bar-le-duc  was  (he 
finfc  to  make  the  improvwaania  mentioned  above 
i»  imccrtain.  Eriiir.I's  C  irjK  ritras  (printed  in 
the  new  style)  waa  published  at  Avignon  in 
I53>>  1)vt  a«m|on  umeKra  to  h»vo  made  his 
invention  and  obtained  lettem  patent  for  it  many 
Ttmn  before  he  had  an  opportuni^  of  exercising 
h.   See  F^tia  for  more  details.  [G.j 

GBAKOM,  Liwn  O.      »  oempcaer  who 

lloarished  about  the  middle  of  the  iStn  century, 
aad  produced  many  songs  and  pieces  which  were 
popolar  in  their  day.  lus  first  work  was  '  Twelve 
Sooatas  for  the  Flute,'  published  in  1751.  He 

Afterwards  ptibliwlied  'Six  Triofl  for  the  Fl'ite,' 
1 755.  aiid  a  coilLcLion  entitled  '  Tho  Mouthiy  Mis- 
cdlany,'  oonsiating  of  duets  for  flutes,  songs,  etc. 
His  'Second  Collectior!  of  40  favourite  English 
Songs,  With  string  accompaniments,  in  score ;  de- 
dicated to  Dr.  Boyoe,' bewrs  the  opus  number  xiii. 
Nothing  is  knowaof  hia  biography.  [W.H.H.] 

G  KAS.  Madake  Jultb  Aimee  Dords,  whose 
family  name  was  Steenkiste,  was  bom  at  Valeu- 
«ioiines  in  1807.  Dobus  was  the  name  of  her 
mother.  She  was  the  datighter  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  educated  by  her  father.  At  the  age 
«f  14  iba  aiaib  •  (Mmt  ia  a  eonoert  with  aneh 
cesfl  as  U:i  obtain  a  mibsidy  from  the  authorities  to 
«a»ble  her  to  study  at  the  Gonsenratoire  of  Paris. 
TlMra  aho  mm  admittod  Doo.  ai,  tSai ;  tad 
ret?civid  instruction  from  Henri  Mid  Blangini. 
With  a  good  voice  and  much  facility  of  execution, 
alio  oUsdned  the  first  prise  in  1Z12.  Paer  uid 
Bovdogai  then  helped  to  finish  her  education. 
To  the  former  she  owed  her  appointBient  n« 
chamber-singer  to  the  king.  In  iSij  she  began 
bar  tnmli,  goiaf  to  BrnwaTi  fln^  whan  she 
»»ng  with  such  success  as  to  receive  proposala 
for  the  opera.  She  now  gave  six  months  to 
•tadlf  liar  tba  stage,  and  made  a  brilliant  d^but. 
AA«r  the  revolution  of  1830  she  went  to  the 
opera  at  Paris,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
Ib  tho 'Gonto  Ory' with  gnat  amdanao.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mmc.  Damoreau  Ciutl  (X835) 
IfUo.  jDonia  succeeded  to  the  principal  pMta 
ia  'La  Moetla,*  'GnHIatimo  Tell,'  'Faraand 
Cartes,'  etc.  She  had  alrca<ly  created  the  ruks 
of  Ih^x^sina  in  'Le  PhUtre,'  of  Alice  in 


[  *  Robert  le  Dlable,'and  the  page  in  'OusUve.* 

Tn  she  visited  London,  wlien?  she  had  a 

very  warm  reception.  Having  married  ,M.  Gras, 
one  of  the  principal  violinaattha  Op^ra,  April  9^ 
1833,  Mile.  DnrT)«i  for  Bome  ycnrs  kept  her 
maiden-name  on  the  stage.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  having  paased  Into  tho  liaada  of  M. 
Stnlz,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  chief 
parts  given  to  Mme.  Stol^  and  consequently 
retfaad  fai  1 845.  Sho  oetitfaiaed  howerer.  to  aing 
occasionally  in  Paria  and  in  the  proWnces.  In 
1847  she  reappeared  in  London,  and  renewed 
her  Ibnaar  tnumpha ;  as  die  did  aeain  in  184S 
and  9,  singine  in  the  latter  year  Auber  s  I  »Aliani)Mfd 
'Masanidlo.  In  18 50-1  Mme.  Donm  Gras  re- 
mained in  Paris,  singing  in  a  few  concerts ;  bat 
siaoothcQharaitiitio  omrhaaaadad.  [J.IL] 

QRASSET,  Jsan-Jacqoxb,  a  distinguished 
violin-player,  horn  at  Paria  about  1769.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Berthaume,  and  is  reported  to 
hava  awNllad  by  a  dear,  though  not  powerfbl 

■  tone,  correot  intnnatioTi  anrl  t^?chniqtiP.  After 
having  been  oblu^ed  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
several  yaaia^w&li  ha  appoaia  to  hava  apeat 
not  without  prnfit  for  his  art  in  Germany  and 
Italy— he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  sained  a 
promiaent  poaltioD  (here.  Oa  tho  death  of  Oi^ 
villi 'm  in  1800  he  was  appointed  profesfior  of  the 
violin  at  tho  Oonaervatoire,  after  a  hkhiy  snc- 
eeasfij  oonpotitioB  with  a  number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  Brtmi 
as  'chef  d'oroheetre'  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
poet  he  filled  with  eminent  sucoees  till  1839, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  paUiahed 
three  Concertos  for  the  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and  V  iolin, 
which  axa  not  wittMrai  merit.  Ha  diod  at  Pariti 
in  1^39.  tP,D,} 

GRASSHOPPER  or  HOPPER,  in  a  squara 
or  upright  pianoforte  ot  ordinaty  London  make,  ia 
that  part  of  tho  aolioa  Inaowa  tadmieany  as  the 
escapement  lever  or  jnck,  bo  cnnstriictcil  with 
base  mortised  into  the  key  and  backpieoe,  that 
It  maj  bo  takoB  out  or  laplaeed  with  tho  key, 
without  disturbing  the  ref^t  of  the  mechanism. 
There  is  a  re^^ulating  screw  perforating  the  jadi* 
tongue,  or  fly,  aa  It  ia  Tanondy  called,  of  tiio 
graashopper,  drilled  into  the  bacKpiece  and  bear- 
ing a  leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  preasure  of  a  spring  determine  the  rake  of  the 
jack,  and  consequently  the  rise  and  rebound  of 
t}n'  hammer  ,  tlif  rebound  being  furthern-f^vlsted 
by  a  couirivauce  attached  to  the  jack,  wlieu  not 
aa  independent  member,  and  used  for  checking 
or  arresting  it  after  the  blow.  Tn  gmivl  j.iano- 
fortcij.  and  in  upnglit  ones  with  crauk  lever 
actions,  the  escapement  ^ypaiaCoa  la  laaa  aadly 
detached  from  the  action. 

it  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
waa  introduoad,  although  tha  eaei^Mment  put  of 
it  existed  in  Criatofori'a  'linguetta  mobile  ;  but 
the  tradition  wliich  attributes  it  to  Tiongman 
and  Broderip,  pianoftnie  makan  la  London,  and 
predecessora  of  the  firm  of  dementi  and  Collurd, 
may  be  relied  upon.    John  Oeib  patented  ia 
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hoodou  in  1786  »  t^aare  action  witli  Um  jack, 
and  llie  Mtlliig  off  liatton  acting  upon  tin  key, 
also,  in  another  form,  the  ^  i  '  .v  hohling  the 
buUoo  perforaU^  the  jack— but  with  the  button 
in  fiNnl  of  il  Thm  impiwed  fom  with  wlileh 
we  are  acquainted,  with  the  button  behind  the 
jack,  was  adopted  by  Meaan.  Loi^pnan  and 
BmM]^  and  aoon  1»e«nii»  g«DflnL     [A.  J.H.] 

GRASS!,  Cboilta,  who  afterwatda  became  die 

wife  of  Jolm  Clirlstian  Ba<.-h  ('English  Bach'), 
was  bom  in  1746.  She  came  to  London  with 
Oaardnool  in  1766,  a*  'flnt  wonuui,'  and  re- 
mained in  that  ( apacity  at  the  oj>era  for  several 
yean.  Burney  thought  her  *  inanimate  on  the 
•tage,  and  fiv  mm  bMutiful  in  her  peiwm ;  but 
there  was  a  truth  of  intonation,  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
that  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  hearen  who  did 
ii<  1  (  \j)  i  t  or  want  to  l>e  mirjirihcd.*  She  was 
tfuooewUod  in  1772  by  GirelU,  but  remained  in 
Ei^laod  QBtil  tM  death  of  her  hnsbaiid  in  1783, 
when  she  retttmed  to  Italy,  and  xetlred  from 
public  singing.  [J.  M.] 

GBASSINEAU,  Jambs,  bom  of  French 
parents  in  London,  about  1715 ;  WAS  first  era* 

ployed  by  Gtxlfrey,  the  chemist,  of  Southampton 
Street,  Siraud,  Uien  became  Secretary  to  Dr. 
Pepusch,  at  whose  instance  he  translated  the 
'  Dictionnaire  de  musiqv!':  '  if  Bnwsard  (Paris. 
1703),  with  alteratioos  and  a<.lditioag,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  hjPeposdi  himself: — 
musical  dictionary  ...  of  term"  and  cliaracters,* 
etc.,  London,  1740,  an  8vo.  ot  34.^  paj?o8>  '«^ith 
m  noominendation  prefixed,  signed  by  Pepusch, 
Greene,  and  Gallianl.  A  and  edition  is  sni !  to 
have  been  published  in  1 769  by  Eobson  witii  on 
•ppandiz  taken  ftom  BomMan.  [O.] 

GBASSINI,  JoaWRIVA  (as  she  signed  her- 
seir*.  was  bom  at  Varese  (Lombordy)  in  1 773,  of 
very  humble  parents.    The  beauty  of  her  yoice 
and  perHou  induced  General  Belgiojoso  to  give 
her  tne  best  instruction  that  could  be  procured 
at  Milan.   She  made  rapid  progress  in  the  grand  I 
school  of  singing  thus  opened  to  her,  and  soon  J 
developed  a  powerfid  and  extemuve  contralto,  i 
with  a  power  of  light  and  tinished  execution  ' 
lately  found  with  that  kind  of  voice.    She  had  { 
the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her  first  operas  j 
with  such  models  as  Marchesi  and  Crescentini.  | 
Gra^int  made  her  dSut$  at  Milan,  in  the  carni- 
val of  1 794,  in  Zingarelli's  '  Artaserse,'  and  the 
*  Demofoonte '  of  Portogallo.    ^e  soon  became 
the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  appeared  iu  triumph 
on  all  the  chief  Italian  stiffes.    In  1796  she 
returned  to  Milan,  and  played  m  Traetta's  *  Apelle 
e  Campaspe,*  and  with  Crescentini  and  Bianchi 
in  the  *  GiiUietta  e  Romeo*  of  ZingaraUi.  The 
year  after  she  ezdt«l  the  greatest  enthnalaam  at 
Venice  as  'Orario.'    In  1797  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  fiUt  held  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  1800,  ^ler  Marengo, 
she  sang  at  Milan  in  a  concert  before  Buona- 
parte, and  was  taken  bf  hun  to  Paris,  where 
■he  aang  (July  32)  at  ttM  naUooal  /He  ia  llie 
Champ  de  ]ui%  mi  In  conesgta  ai  the  apena. 


'  In  1803  she  was  enga^  to  sing  in  Loodon  frosn 
I  Mardk  to  July  for  £3000,  taking  the  phwe  ef 
Banti.     Here  si  <    ]i  i !  f . .  c  mlend  with  Mr«- 
I  Billington  in  popular  favour,  though  their  votoes 
I  wcra  sery  durareiit.    Locd  Moiiiit«£dgctiiiibe 
speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  that  of  Cirassinl, 
though  he  gives  her  credit  for  great  beauty,  *  a 
grace  peculiarhr  ber  own,*  and  the  exo^enoa  ef 
'  her  acting     Her  style  wjvs  then  'exclusively  the 
I  contodiic,  and  bordered  a  little  on  the  monotonoos. 
She  bad  entinlj  loat  all  ber  opper  tonca,  and 
po-!-.  —r-d  little  more  than  one  octave  of  g<^^'. 
natural  notes;  if  she  attempted  to  go  higher. 
I  she  prodneed  ealy  sbriek,  quite  onnataral,  anil 

[  almost  painful  to  tlie  ear.'    Her  first  appearance 
'  waa  in  'La  Veisine  del  Sole,'  by  Mayer,  well 
soHsd  to  her;  bat  'so  equivoeal  waa  bar 

ception,  that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  plat  ?• 
she  did  not  ditfe  encounter  it  alone,  but  called 
in  Mrs.  BiUingtott  to  ber  aid.*    Th»  tide  thsn 

turned,  andGr;!8s5ni  became  the  reigning faTOurila. 
I  *Not  only  was  she  rapturously  applauded 
'  public,  but  ahe  was  taken  up  by  the  mat  auuiety, 

\J'''tte,  carenwHl,  and  intriKlun  !  -x-^  a  rt^gular  gut-rl 
in  most  of  the  fjashiunable  a^mbliee.' 
differsnt  from  tUa  was  the  eSeet  produeed  by 
GraftBini  on  other  hearers,  more  intellectual, 
though  less  cultivated  in  music,  than  Lord 
Moiint-Edgeombe.  De  Qoincey  found  her  voice 
'deli'^htful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.* 
Sir  Charles  liell  (it^og)  thought  it  was  *anly 
Gtaaritel  who  oonveyed  the  idea  of  the  united 
pfi'v^r  of  music  and  a<:;tion.  Slie  ilUfl  not  oii'y 
without  being  ridiculous,  but  with  au  etfect  equal 
to  Mn.  Siddons.  The  «0  Dio'  of  Mia.  ^BSS&a^ 
ton  n  bar  of  intisic,  but  in  the  Strang*, 

almost  unnatural  voice  of  Grassini.  it  went  u) 
the  soul.'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  '  dignity, 
truth,  and  affecting  simplicity. *  Such  was  hvf 
influenoe  on  people  of  retiued  ta^te,  not  mu- 
sicians. In  I S04  she  sang  again  in  Paria ;  sa^ 
after  1806,  when  she  qnitt<xl  Tymdon,  con- 
tinued to  sing  at  the  French  I'ourt  tor  several 
years,  at  a  very  high  salary  (alto|^ber,  abont 
£a,6oo).  Here  the  r',\t  of 'Didone  wass  written 
for  her  by  Paer.  After  the  change  of  tlyna.-ty. 
Mme.  Grassini,  whose  voice  wati  now  seriously 
impaired,  lo8t  her  a]ipnintment  at  Paris,  an<l 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  in  two  concerts 
in  April  1817.   In  i8as  she  waa  at  F«nai% 

but  die».l  at  Jlilan  in  .Tannary  1S50. 

In  1806  a  fine  portrait  of  her  was  scraped  in 
mezKotint  (folio)  by  S.W.Reynolds,  .after  a  picture 
by  Mme.  Le  Brun.  It  r^vrHcf-rif  s  \^<■r  in  Turkish 
dress,  as  '  Zaira'  in  Winter  a  opera.         [J.  M.j 

GBAUN.  The  name  of  three  bratbers,  ooe  ei 

whom  made  his  mark  on  Geiinan  music,  sons  of  an 
Ezoiae  oolleotor  at  Wahrenbriick  near  Dresden. 
Hm  eldeat,  Avonsr  Fbibdbicii.  bom  att  the 

end  of  the  i  7th  century,  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  cantor  of  Merseburg,  where  ho  had  passfd 
the  greater  part  of  Ms  life,  1 737-1 771. 

JoHaKN  Gottlieb,  burn  was  an  nninent 

vioUniat^  and  composer  of  instrumental  music 
mneh  TBkwd  in  Ua  dny.  H«  waa  a  pupil  ef 
PSaendflL   After  n  jonracy  to  Italy,  wtaera  be 
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had  lofltruction  from  Tartini,  he  became  Concert- 
■whlwat  Manebnig,  And  had  Friedemann  Bach 
for  some  time  as  his  pupil.  In  1737  he  eutered 
the  service  of  Prince  von  Waldeck,  and  in  28 
that  of  Frederick  tlie  Grt^iit,  then  Crown  PrimMi 
tt  Reinsbcrg.  On  the  King's  accession  he  went 
to  £erlin.  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1771  as  oondnotor  of  the  royal  band.  Of  his 
many  compositions  onlv  nnc,  '6  Klavicr  triua 
mit  Yioline/  has  been  printed,  iiurnev  in  Uis 
*T^cHiit  8«»to'  (iL  aa9)  tettUtw  to  tfi«  greai 

esteem  in  whii  L  lie  was  hel  1.    Tlie  exu-lleuce  of 
the  then  Berlin  orchestra  is  always  attributed  to 
Un.  [P.D.] 
The  most  celehrated  of  tho  tlir*  0  is  the  youiigebt, 
Kakl  Hkinrich,  bom  May  7.  1701.    He  was 
educated  with  J ohann  Gottlieb  at  the  Kreuzschule 
in  Dftadea,  and  having  a  beautiful  soprano  voice, 
was  appointed,  in  171 3,  '  Hatha  discantist,'  or 
tfeble-biuger  to  the  tovvu-council.    Grundig  the 
cantor  of  the  school,  the  court-organist  Petzold, 
and  thf>  capelluieister  Job.  Chriatoph  Schmidt, 
wertj  ilia  early  musical  iiiHtructorB,  aud  he  profited 
by  the  friendship  of  Ulrich  Konig  the  court-poct, 
uiid  of  Superintendent  Lijsrher,  wlio  defended 
him  from  the  pedantic  notionB  of  an  inartistic 
Bmyimtor.   jBQt  career  both  as  a  singer  and 
crmf^isor  was  largely  inflnenced  bv       Ktudv  <>^ 
the  vocal  oomposdtions  of  Ikeiser,  the  then  oele- 
bistod  temptmw  of  Hamboxg,  and  of  ilio  opens 
of  thL  Italian  composer  Lotti,  who  conducted  in 
pecson  »  aeries  of  performances  in  Dresden,  with 
•  pfakfldoonamny  of  Italian  singers.  Evn  during 
this  time  of  study,  Graun  was  busily  engaged 
in  oompowng.  There  still  exist  a  quantity  of 
motete  and  oUiar  aaered  vocal  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  choir  of  the  Kreuzschule.    In  par- 
ticular may  be  cited  a  'Grosse  Passions-Can tata,' 
with  the  opening  chorus  *  Lasset  una  auikehen  auf 
Jemni**  waich,  as  the  work  of  a  boj  of  banly  1 5, 
is?  very  remarkable.   Upon  Kbnig*8  reojmmendn. 
tiun  be  \va8  :ippoiated  tenor  to  the  opera  .at 
Bcumnrick  wlum  Haase  was  recalled  to  DrmSm 
ill  1725.    The  opera  chosen  for  his  first  appear- 
a.uce  was  by  Schurmann  the  local  capellmeister, 
baA  Gmm  being  dissatisfied  with  the  mnsio  of 
hia  part  rej?laced  tho  airs  by  others  of  his  own 
compoeition,  which  were  so  sucoe«sful  that  he  was 
wwrnnlaifamed  to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed 
vico-capellmeister.    This  first  opera  'Pollidoro' 
L 1 73,6)  was  followed  by  five  others,  some  in 
[teliiui,  and  Mme  in  Goraian ;  and  beddea  these 
h<-  composed  several  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular, 
two  '  Paaaions-Musiken,'  ^d  instrumental  pieces. 
Elis  fiuno  was  now  firmly  eatablidted.   In  1735 
he  waa  invited  to  Reinsbeii^,  the  residence  of 
;he  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic 
Jie  Great.   This  powerful  amateur  continued 
3fmua*s  friend  and  patron  till  his  deaUi.  Here 
le  c^-mpo«ied  about  50  Italian  cantatas,  usually 
M>xiai8ting  ti&ch  of  two  airs  with  recitatives.  They 
vara  b^hly  valued  at  the  time,  and  contain 
jripTf*  TTiatcriala  for  an  estimate  of  Graun'a  style 
£  writing  for  the  voice.   When  Frederic  cauto 
D  tlM  tiuoM  in  >740b  ^       Graun  the  post 
€  onpolbnciatflr,  mOi  *  mUetf  of  aooo  thakv^ 


and  despatclied  him  to  Italy  to  form  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  for  the  oper»  at  Beriin.  la 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  anrl  hh 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  After  his  return 
to  Berlin  with  the  eiiigers  he  had  en<,'aged,  he 
H[tpnt  some  years  of  remarkable  activity  in  oom< 
posing  operas.  Those  of  this  period  amount  to 
27  in  all  (a  complete  list  will  be  fomd  in  Fdtii) ; 
'  Eodolinda,  R ruin  a  di  Longobardia  *  appeared  in 
1 741,  and  'Merupe/  his  last,  in  1756.  In  hia 
opoM  he  gwe  Ut  ohief  ootudderation  to  the 
singer,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  Italian 
operas  at  that  time.  His  forte;,  both  in  singing 
and  in  composition,  redded  in  ^e  power  he 
possessed  of  executing  adagioR,  and  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  emotion.  Although  his  operas,  as 
such,  are  now  forgotten,  they  contain  airs  which 
merit  the  attention  of  both  singers  and  public,  a 
good  instance  being  'Mi  pavcnti'  from  '  Britan- 
nicue'  (1752),  with  which  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia 
used  to  make  a  great  effect.  A  collection  of  aiz% 
duets,  terzettos,  etc.,  from  Grft'in's  operas  was 
edited  by  tho  celebrated  theorist  Kiruberger,  in 
J,  Villa.  (Berlin  1 773). 

Towards  the  chwe  of  his  life  Graun  again  de- 
voted himself  to  church-music,  and  two  of  the 
wofke  bdonging  to  this  period  have  carried  hit 
name  down  to  posterity;  and  are  inlo*  d  those 
by  which  he  is  now  almost  exclusively  known. 
Theae  are  iib»  *Te  Down*  whioh  he  eompoeedfer 
Frederic's  victory  at  Pr;iL,'iii  (1756)— first  per 
formed  at  Charlottenbtirg  at  the  dose  of  the  Seven 
Yean  War,  July  15,  1763'and  still  mora,  *Der 
Tod  .Tesu,'  or  Death  of  Jesus,  a  'Passions-Cantata,' 
to  words  by  Kamler,  a  work  which  enjoyed  an 
impreoedented  frmie,  and  placed  ita  author  in  the 
rank  of  daaskiU  composers.  Li  Germany  the  Tod 
Jesu  holds  in  some  degree  the  position  which  is 
held  by  the  Messiah  in  En^and.  It  was  first 
executed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Beriin  on  March  76, 
17.",-,  and  has  since  then  been  annually  performed 
in  I'aj^ion-week.   A  centenary  performance  took 

?lace  in  1S55  In  pnseiioe  of  Frederic  William 
V.  Of  late  years  some  opposition  has  been 
raised  io  this  continual  repetition  of  an  anti- 
qnated  work,  hot  it  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
jubtified  by  th-  mrnplete  and  masterly  form  in 
which  it  eml>otUee  Uie  spirit  of  a  bygone  age. 
Looked  at  from  a  pwely  morfcal  point  of  Tiew, 
and  apart  from  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  tlie 
'Tod  Jesu'  containa  so  many  excellences,  and 
so  mwsh  that  is  sIgnUloaBt,  that  no  oratorio  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  ctntury,  excepting 
perhaps  Mozart's  'Kequiem*  and  Haydn s  'Crea- 
tion' can  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a  master 
of  counterpoint ;  his  hiurmony — as  hb  biographer, 
J.  A.  Hiller,  says— was  always  'clear  and  !«ignifi- 
caut,  aud  his  modulation  well  regulated.'  His 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they 
are  always  full  of  exj-ression  and  emotion.  That 
he  possessed  real  draiuatic  ability  may  be  seen 
from  his  redtatives,  and  these  are  the  most 
important  parts  f  f  the  'Tnd  Jesu.'  An  Eni:lish 
edition  of  the  work  ha«  recently  been  published 
bv  Messrs.  Novello^  so  that  it  has  now  a  fair 
coaaoe  of  attainiog  that  pofMilsritj  in  Kngland 
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to  wUA  H»  merits  entitle  it.  HHberlo  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  h*viDg  erer  boan  performed 
here  in  public. 

GfMn*ei]wtetineiiiteleoaipontione,  trios,  piano- 
forte concertos,  etc.,  have  nfver  been  pubiishtd 
and  are  of  little  xalue.  Ue  wrote  31  eolfeggiy 
wUdi  Ibrai  u  aioelle&t  ibigfaig  method,  aadM 
invented  the  so-cAlled  '  Pa  me  ne  aatio* — a  put- 
ting together  of  the  syllables,  da,  me,  ni,  po,  to, 
la,  be,  for  the  pracdoe  of  Mlfeggio,  whidi  hoW' 
ever  li  l.^  1  »!en  little  used.  Graun  died  at  Berlin 
Aug.  8.  1759,  ^  enjoyment  of  the  king's 
&vour,  illustrioui  among  hit  ooatvnpanriei, 
and,  afW  Hasiie,  undoubtedly  thtt  duef  com< 
poser  of  Itab'an  opera  of  his  time.  f  fV.M.] 

GKAUPNEK,  Cbbistoph,  compc^er,  bom 
1683  or  84  at  Xirdiberg  in  Saxony,  near  the 
Erzgebir^'t  ;   came  early  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
■tadied  nine  vears  at  the  Thomas-schule  under 
Oanton  ScheUa  and  Knhnaii.    Ha  began  to 
Btudy  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  S\ve<lish 
invasion  to  take  refuge  in  Hamburg,  where  he 
passed  three  years  as  hiurpsichord  dUiyer  at  the 
opera  under  Keiser.    The  Landgrave  Bnut  I 
Lmlwng  of  Hp«;ie  Darmstadt,  then  staying  in  ' 
Hamburg,  havmg  appoiuttKl  him  his  vice  Capell- 
mei»ter,  M  xMOOVM  III  tjto  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  the  same  ^  ^^ar  wa*?  promoted  to  the  Capell>  1 
meistership  on  the  lieath  of  Briegel.    Here  he 
did  much  to  elevate  both  sacred  and  draiBatib 
music,  and  greatly  improved  the  court  perform- 
aucea,  the  excellence  of  which  is  mentioned  by 
Telemann.   In  1733  he  was  proposed,  together  j 
with  I^ac>i  and  Telemann,  for  the  j  i>t  of  Caritrr 
at  the  Xhomas-flchule  ^when  Bach  wait  elecbed), 
hot  he  prefened  nmainisg  in  Daimitadt.  In 
1750  he  lost  his  sight,  a  great  trial  to  so  active  { 
a  man,  and  died  May  10, 1760,  in  his  78th  year.  ; 

Qraupneor  woilced  abaoat  day  and  night ;  he  ^ 
even  engraved  his  own  pieces  for  the  clavier,  \ 
many  of  which  are  ^taty  pleaiUDg.   Of  his  operas  , 
the  Ibllovring  were  i»«au(^  in  Hamburg: —  | 
*  Dido'  (1707),  *  Hercules  und  Theseus,' '  Antio- 
chus  in  Stratonica,'  'Bellerophon*  (1708^,  and  j 
'Simson*  (i.e.  Samson— 1709).    After  this  he 
wrote  only  church  and  cliamber  mude.  Between 
the  years  1719  and  45  he  cnmpoged  more  than  1 
1300  pieoes  for  the  service  in  iho  Schloes-kirche  | 
Dannitadt — ^figuxed  chorales,  pieow  for  one  | 
and  more  voicee,  and  chorales  with  accompani- 
ment for  oivan  and  orchestra.    The  court  library  , 
at  DamistMt  oomtains  the  autograph  aooree  and  I 
the  separate  parts  of  these,  which  were  printed 
at  the  Lauikprave's  expemM ;  Superintendent  | 
LichteDberg  fomished  the  wordn.    The  Muue 
library  oho  contains  in  MS.  50  concertos  for 
diderent  instruments  in  score ;  80  overtures ;  1 
It6  ■ymphomea;  several  aonatas  and  trioe  for 
differt-iit  instruments  in  various  comlii nations, 
mostly  in  »core ;  6  Sonatas  for  the  harpsichonl, 
with  gigues,  prdudee,  and  fugues.  Of  his  printed 
Wdrks  there  also  exist  8  'Partien'  for  the  Clavier 
(171S) ;  '  Monatliche  Clavier-Frfichte,'  consisting 
of  preludes,  allemandes,  courantes,  sarabandes, 
minuets,  and  gigues  (Darmstadt  1732) ;  '  Die 
vier  Jahresaeitea,'  4  loitee  for  clavier  (f'ra&kfiirt 


1 733) ;  and  •  VIII  Partien  auf  das  Clavier,'  dedi 

cated  U)  the  Landgrave  Ernst  Ludwig  (Dsnii- 
stadt  1736).  We  must  &ko  mentioQ  his  'Xes 
vermehrtee  Gbotalbueh'  (Frankfurt,  (>eriisrdt, 
I72R\  Oraupner's  autobiography  ii  printed 
in  Matthesoa  s  Ehrenpforte,  p.  410.  [C.F.P.] 

GRAVE.  One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  bdicttbig 
perhaps  ifttiter  character  tfaaa  pace.  As&miliv 
instanci-Hi  mav  b»:»  criv»>n  th»*  <>T>^'riing  moveiMOt  of 
the  Overture  to  the  Mexeiah,  the  short  C'han»« 
in  plain  counterpoint  in  Israel  in  Egypt -'Aui 
Israel  saw,'  '  He  ia  my  Gm!,'  etc. :  tl»  tvo 
recitative,  'As  God  the  Lord,"  in  Elijah;  'The 
nations  are  now  the  Lord's '  in  St.  Paul ;  "Whit 
ailed  thee '  in  the  1 1 4th  Psalm  ;  the  '  V^i 
tremends '  in  Moatart's  Requiem ;  the  latrulacts^« 
totheSonaUFMhetique,  andthattothe  Piisa 
scene  in  Fidelio.  In  Elijah  Mendslaolui  mAs 
it      60.  but  in  St.  Paul  f  =  66.  [G  ] 

GBAVIC£MBALO.  An  Italian  oorrapticoc^ 
the  tflRD  CMeentele, »  harpeiehoid.  [A.J.H.J 

GR^YA  DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  establieked 
an  organ  factory  in  London  in  I774,w»s8uooesd»l 
by  Wilbam  Gray,  who  died  in  1820,  and  thai  by 
John  Griv.  In  1837-38  the  firm  was  Joto 
Gray  *  S  ii:,  after  which  John  Gray  to-ok  Fredfnf 
Uavison  into  partnership.  Gny  in  i^4y> 
but  the  firm  contniiMe  to  hear  the  ssme  titi^ 
Amongst  the  many  organs  erected  hy 
favourite  makers  aU  over  the  country,  we  aaj 
mention  thoae  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
orchestra),  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place,  and  St  Pi»- 
eras,  London;  Ma«dalen  CoUegt,  Oxford:  fi 
the  Town  Halle  of  Leeds,  Bolton,  and  Glsagov 

Til  ]  '^76  they  totjk  up  the  business  of  Rob?Of 
and  have  ahio  a  factory  in  Liverpool,  bsnag 
■uooeeded  Bewthur  in  that  town.  [V.^r.] 

GRAZIANI,  SiONOR,  a  singer  who  spfxsM 
in  London  first  at  the  Royal  Italian  ()p«  » 
1855.  He  made  his  ddbtU  in  the  'TroTstow. 
then  also  produoed  here  for  the  first  time,  la 
this  '  thr:  s  nq^  Tl  bnlen  exhibited  to  it*  ^^-f* 
advantage  one  of  ihe  most  perfiect  bariti>Q£ 
ever  heatowed  on  mortal.  Sudk  an  organ  ss  bis 
is  a  gohlen  inheritimce  ;  one,  however,  which  it 
tempted  many  another  beside  himsrlf  to  r«lj  ^ 
exdniively  on  Nntnn*  (Ghorley).  OwMoiliie 
continued  to  sing  in  London  and  Pari^,  ^-'^ 
almost  undiminished  powers,  since  that  wne- 
His  voice,  though  not  extemdve  downwsrdi,  tai 
still  beantilol  and  loaoiotts  tones,  rea<:}unc  l'*^^ 
aR  G,  an<1  even  A.  He  appeared  with  P** 
effect  as  JS  eluaco  in  the  'Africaiue'  wbsB  ^ 
opm  wu  tet  prodoeed  hi  London. 

GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  a  ppo*"e*<^«' 
music,  was  bom  at  JNorth  Wingtieid,  ntar  Ca* 
terfietd,  Dwbyshire,  on  Oct.  5,  1758.  In 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  C<»k^.  '* 
1774,  at  a  porfoimanoe  of  saored  music  inj^ 
Martia*B  ehiirdi«  Leloeiter  (of  whkh  Us  mm 
was  then  organist),  on  occasion  of  the  opea  ': 
of  the  Leicestershire  Infirmary,  he  had  tbs 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  V 
of  Sandwich  and  Joah  Bates.  The  carl  innt^J 
him  to  beoome  an  inmate  of  hia  hooHb 
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in  1774,  5,  and  6,  he  assiated  at  the  oratofioa 

which  were  given  at  Christmaa,  under  Batea's 
direction,  at  his  lordship's  seat,  Hinchinbrook 
House,  near  Huntin^'dun.  On  the  eutablislmient 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Muaio  in  i7760reatorex 
sang  in  the  choniH.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
ocganist  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
hod  until  aboai  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  and 
went  to  reside  at  Newcastle.  In  1 786  he  went 
to  Italy,  returning  home  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  at  the  latter  end  of  1 788.  At  Rome 
he  T^-an  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  ao  ingratiated 
hiranlf  aa  to  Induce  Hie  Prince  to  bequeath  him 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manuscript  rausic. 
On  Mb  return  to  England  Greatorex  established 
IdmmSt  in  London  aa  a  teaeher  of  nranc,  and 
soon  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice.  On  the 
retirement  of  Bates  in  1793  he  wai^  wiihont 
solicitation,  appointed  Us  sucoeaaor  as  conductor 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1801  he 
joined  W.  Knyvett,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman 
in  reviving  the  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1819  he  was 
dioaen  to  8ucct>ed  George  Ebenezer  WiUiaiBe  M 
organist  of  We^^tminKter  Abbey.  For  many  years 
be  conducted  the  triennial  muiiical  festiv^Us  at 
Birmingham,  and  aleo  those  at  York,  Derby,  and 
elsewhere.  Greatorex  published  a  collection  of 
Psalm  Tun^  harmooised  by  himself  for  four 
Tcioea,  and  a  few  hamcniaed  ain.  Berfdea  these 
he  arranged  and  compo^fd  orchestral  accom- 
paniments to  many  pieces  for  the  Ancient  and 
Vcoal  Oonceria,  whiroh  wece  never  pvbBahed. 
His  knowledge  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
moaic;  he  was  well -skilled  in  mathematics^ 
aatWMMMtty,  and  natimd  history,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Linmeiin  Societies.  He  died 
July  18,  1 831,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
cloister  of  Westminater  Abbey.        [W.H.  H.] 

GREAT  ORGAN.   Tliia  name  la  giir«n,  in 

rri'ii^em  instrument",  to  the  flrprirtineut  that 
gieneraliy  has  the  greater  number  of  stops,  and 
Qiaee  of  Hie  mater  power,  althougli  occawonal 
excfptiiins  arc  mot  with  as  to  one  or  other  of 
th»:»e  particulars ;  as  when  a  Swell  of  more  than 
propartioaate  completeneta,  or  a  Solo  organ,  com- 
poHe<l  of  HtopH  of  more  than  the  average  etnogth 
of  tone,  forms  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  use  of  the  term  'Great  Organ'  in  England 
can  \hi  traced  back  for  upwanlu  of  400  years.  In 
the  '  Fabrick  Kolls  of  York  Mintiter,'  under  date 
1469,  the  following  entry  occurs; — *To  brother 

J6bM  for  oomtmefetqg  two  pair  of  bellem  Ibr  the 
^rcnt  organ,  and  repairing  tlie  namM,  15*,  aJ.' 
£iigli«h  Organs  at  that  period,  and  tur  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  aftenmr^,  were  invariably 
r-inirlt*  manual  instruments.  This  iH  clearly 
iutimated  in  numerous  old  documents  still  in 
OTieteffiee.  Thus  the  drardliwardena'  acooimta  of 
St.  >r.ary'8.  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  four 
memoranda : — '  1496.  Tayd  for  mending  of  the 
tpteii  organys,  iijs.  Wd.*  *  Item,  for  sheptikyn  to 
mend  the  rjnte  organyse,  iijj.'  More  clearly 
«UU: — '1S02.  Paid  fiw  mending  of  the  (ptt 
argaa  bellowia  and  the  mall  omn  bellowia,  vd,* 
'Itenv  for  •  dMfb       hf  ho^OKgrnp^  ijct.* 
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It  was  no  imoommon  circumstance  before  the 
Refimnation  Ibr  s  laige  or  rich  church  to  posam 

one  or  even  two  organs  besides  the  chief  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  Cathedral  there  were,  beiddee 
the  'great  organ'  in  thechoury*  'pair of  organa* 
in  thn  Chapel  of  St.  George,  and  another  'pair* 
in  that  of  8t.  Edmund.  At  Durham  there  were 
two  'gimt  organs,*  as  well  aa  a  auialier  one, 
all  in  the  choir  ;  nnr!  an  interesting  description 
has  been  preserved  in  JJaviee's  'Joioient  tUtea 
and  Monuments  of  the  MonaatiGal  and  Catliedxal 
Church  of  r>irrham,  1672,'  of  the  p''''itinri  of  two, 
and  the  8e|>&rau}  use  to  which  these  aevecal 
organa  were  appropdaled: — *0m  of  the  fidreet 
j>air  of  the  three  stood  over  the  r^uire  do'  r.  and 
was  only  opened  and  play'd  upon  on  jprincipal 
fiBaata.*  'llie  teeond  pair. — a  pair  of  hit  large 
organs,  called  the  Cry  an, — stood  on  the  north 
slow  of  ih»  choir,  being  never  play'd  upon  but 
when  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read.* 
'The  third  pair  were  daily  used  at  ordinary  ser- 
vice.' Reverting  to  the  ork  records  of  the  15th 
century  we  find  e.tpress  mention  of  '  the  lar^ 
organ  in  the  choir,*  and  'ttie  organ  at  the  altar/ 

Tlie  'great*  on^'an  w?»«  douVitlesa  in  all  cases 
a  fixture,  while  the  '  small '  one  w  om  uiovable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of  mora 
opulent  or  fortunate  churches  hel{)ing  the  cus- 
todians of  smaller  establishments  by  lending  them 
a  'pair  of  oigana'  ibr  use  on  special  aanlv«r> 
saries.  An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
ia  mentioned  in  the  York  reooxda  of  1485:— 
'To  John  Hewe  Ibr  repdring  Che  organ  at  the 
altar  of  B.V.M.  in  the  Cathedral  Cl;i:rch,  and 
for  carrying  the  same  to  the  Houso  of  the 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  tike 
same  to  the  CatlK-Ii-al  Church.  9c?.'  A 

1 6th -century  entry  in  the  old  acoounta  of  8t» 
Mary  at  Hill,  Loodcm,  atatea  die  oeoarion  for 
which  the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received: — 
'151^.  For  bringing  the  organs  from  St.  An- 
drew s  Church,  against  St.  Barnabas'  eve,  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  vd.' 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  large  churches 
had  two  or  even  three  organs  in  the  choir, 
located  in  varioua  convenient  [xmitious,  and  em- 
ployed separately  on  special  occa-siona.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  the  suuLU  organ  dose  to  the  huge 
one, — in  ftont  of  and  a  little  hdcm  it, — with 
mechanism  so  adju.'^ted  that  the  two  oi^ns  could 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  placer 
and  on  the  aame  oocasicn,->in  &ot^  of  oombini]^ 
them  into  a  two-manual  or^an, — does  not  seem 
to  have  be^  oonceived  in  England  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  iTih  century ;  and  among 
the  earliest  artista  who  eiTected  this  important 
improvement  appears  to  stand  lliomaa  Dallam. 
This  builder  made  an  organ  for  King*i  Oolkgn 
Chajiel.  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which,— en- 
title^ '  The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  from 
the  32nd  of  June,  1 605.  to  the  7th  of  August^ 
1606,' — are  still  extant.  From  the  manner  in 
which  'the  greato  Organ'  and  'the  greate  and 
litel  Organs'  are  mentioned  in  thcflc  entrioi, 
it  teems  clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  waa 
a  recent  devioe.  Seven  yean  latsr  Dallam  boill 
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An  instrument  for  Worceater  Cat}>«?<lriil,  the  two 
depMrtments  of  which  were  refemd  to  collectively 
in  tlM  following  extraoi : — '  a.d.  16x3.  All  tho 
materials  and  workmanship  of  the  new  double- 
organ  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  by 
Thomas  Dalham,  organ-maker,  came  to  £211.' 
Hw  nnm«  'Chayre  organ*  it  ftlto  givoi  to  the 
smaller  one.  At  Ifn^th.  in  the  contract  for  the 
York  Cathedral  Organ,  dated  1632,  we  find  the 
word  '  great*  applied  to  an  organ  as  a  whole — 
*  touchinge  the  niakeinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the 
said  church,' — although  farther  on  in  the  agree- 
ment  n  'great  organ*  and  'diain  organ'  (in 
front)  axe  spedHed.  [£.  J.H.] 

GREAVES^  Thomas,  a  lutenist,  Dublished  in 
1604  a  work  intitled  '  Bongs  of  Sunorie  Kindes ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Luto  and  Base 

ViolL  Next,  Son<r<(  of  Sadncsee,  for  the  Viols 
and  Voyces.  Lasily,  Madrigalles  for  five  Voices.' 
It  comsista  of  a  I  piooss;  15  songs  and  6  madri- 
als.  On  ihr  titltj-page  the  composer  describes 
imself  m  '  Lutenist  to  Sir  Heurie  Pierrepoint, 
Knight/  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.H.] 

GRECCO.  GA£TAiro,  bom  at  Naples  about 
1680,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti,  whom  he  succeeded 
m  teacher  of  composition  in  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri,  where  he  had  Pergolesi  and  Vinci 
for  his  pupils.  Fn)m  tliencc  he  passed  to  the 
Conservatorio  di  San  Onofrio.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unkriMwn.  None  of  liia  music  appears 
to  have  been  printed,  and  only  a  very  few  pieces 
ace  known  in  mS.  [G.j 

GREEN,  Jauks,  an  oiiganist  at  Hull,  pub- 
lished in  1 734  '  A  Book  of  Psalmody,  containing 
Chanting  Tunes  tar  tiio  Canticles  and  the  reading 
Psalin!^,  with  eighteen  Anthems  and  a  Tatiotj  of 

Psahn  tunes  in  four  parts,*  which  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  ran  through  many  edi- 

Uom.  11i6el«fcuthappeafedinx75i.(W.H.H.] 

GREEN,  Samitt.,  a  ccli  I  r  itrd  organ  builder, 
bom  in  1740,  studied  the  art  of  organ  building 
nndttr  the  s9der  Byfield,  Bridge,  Mid  Jordan. 
After  commencing  business  on  his  own  account 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Byfield,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  years  in  partnership.  Green  became  the 
most  esteemed  or^n  builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  distinguished  by  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  tone.  There  exist  more 
cathedral  organw  by  liim  than  any  other  binl  lcr; 
though  most  oi  them  have  been  since  altered 
and  added  to.  He  erected  those  in  the  cathe- 
dmls  of  Bangor,  1 779  ;  Canterbury,  1 784  ;  Wells, 
1786;  Cashel,  1786;  lichfield,  lySo;  Roches- 
ter. 1791 ;  and  Salisbuty,  179a  :  in  Winefasster 
Co!!f  'f>  rhapol,  1780;  St.  G corr^r's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, i]<pi  and  Trinity  Coll^  chapel,  I>abUn: 
In  the  fbUowing  dmnlMB,  ehapds,  sto.  in 
London,  viz,  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate ;  Broad 
j^reet^  IsUneton ;  St.  CatheriiM  -  by-  the  Tower ; 
mmniaaons*  Hsll ;  The  Msgdslen  Ho^spital ;  St. 
Mary-at-Hill;  St.  Michael,  Comhill ;  St.  Clave, 
Hart  Street:  and  St.  Pster-le-Poor :  in  the  fol- 
lambifi  provincial  oiliaa  and  Unma,  Aberdeen; 


-Vrtlwick,  near  Manchester ;  Bath  ;  B-olv^cI*- 
Muors ;  Chatham  ;  Cirencester  ;  Cranbcmiw : 
Greenw^  Hospital ;  Hshrton  ;  Leigb ;  I»ct^- 
borough  ;  Macclesfield  :  Nayland  ;  Sleaford ; 
Stockport  (St.  Peter's^ ;  Tamworth  ;  Tanbridgt , 
Walsall;  Walton;  Wisbech;  Wrexham;  and 
Wycombe :  at  Si.  PlBfeenbaig^  and  Kingttoo, 
Jamaica.  He  also  repaired  the  organ  er^ted  by 
Dallaiis  in  1633  in  York  Minster  j,deatr<iyed  If 
fire  in  18^9)  and  that  in  New  Colle^,  Oxfed. 
Green  died  at  T-l  w  nrtli,  5?ept.  I4,  1  796.  Altbo<ag^ 
always  fully  eni])loycd  he  died  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  left  little,  if  any,  pxovieioo  for  Us 
family,  lia\ino^  invariably  expended  his  gadns  in 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  with  n  view  te 
the  improvement  <^  the  meohaniam  of  the  etfM. 
After  his  death  his  widow  contmood  to  carr  a 
the  business  for  some  years.  [VV .  U  ii 

GREKXE,  MaOTHTCR,  Mua.  Doc.,  one  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gf«CfiS, 
D.D  ,  vii  ir  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Oliv? 
Old  JewTy,  and  St.  Martin,  Iroamooger  lAoe 
(or  Pomary),  and  grandson  of  John  Greens, 
Rcr-  r r  uf  T/indon.  was  bom  in  London  aboot 
1696.  lie  received  liis  early  musiGal 
as  a  ehotblor  of  St.  Pnnl^  GatheM, 
Cliarlcs  King.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  h* 
was  articled  to  Richard  Brind.  then  n»«g^n^<i^  «f 
Uie  cathedral.  He  soon  distinguished  hinualf 
both  at  the  organ  and  in  composition  In  1716 
he  obtained  (it  was  said  chiefly  through  the 
interait  of  his  ancle,  Serjeant  Gxeene)  tiie  ap- 
pointment of  organist  of  St.  Donstaxi's  in  the 
West,  Fleet  Street,  and,  on  the  death  of  Daaid 
Puroell,  in  171 7,  was  chosen  organist  of  Sc 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Ho  ImU  both  thoee  places 
wntil  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  death  •  f 
Brind,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  and  ia 
1717,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  (>oft,  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chape!  Royal.  Greene  li*d  a 
strong  admiration  for  the  p;enius  of  Haodel,  aad 
assiduously  courted  his  frisndsUp ;  and.  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  perform  on  the  or^^nn  st  "^t  Prr.' r, 
for  which  instrument  Uandel  had  an  eiyt^ctal 
liking,  had  heoome  very  intinate  widi  Wm, 
Handel,  however,  discovering  that  Greene 
paying  the  like  court  to  Iiis  rival,  B 
oooled  in  his  rsgatd  fbr  him,  and 


to  have  any  a.s«(>ciation  with  him.  In  iJi'S, 
by  the  artifios  of  Buoooncini,  Greene  was  toads 
the  inalnminnt  of  intrododng  to  the  AcadoDj 
of  Ancient  Music  a  madrigal  ('In  una  sicpe 
ombrosa*)  as  a  composition  of  Bnononcini'sL  This 
madrigal  was  three  or  four  years  later  proved  to 
have  been  composed  by  Lcitti.  The  disooverf  sf 
the  fraud  led  to  the  '  expuLsion  of  Buononcini  *rr!B 
the  Academy,  and  Greene,  believing,  or  juivciiag 
to  believe,  that  his  friend  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  withdrew  from  it,  earry>Tv_'  otf  with  him 
the  St.  Paul's  boys,  and,  in  cofijuuctiioi  with 
another  firiend,  Festing.  established  a  rival  occucrc 
in  ihe  great  room  called  'The  ApoUo*  at 


>  A  h»r<l  fat'  :  for  It  U  diCfkull  to  that  ru^Tn:  n-Mr.l  n%A  a» . 
buucst  thou  Huuloi  wm»  whrn  be  ioclwied  ft  tagwi  of  krrt't  Ut 

la  K«7Ptu'Kfr««in»SMi*«Mw«ta«wt«s*t»«as«i«i 
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DeWl  Tavern  near  Temple  Bar;  a  proceedingwhich 
g&v«  rue  to  the  joke,  attributed  to  Handel,  that 

*  Toetor  Greene  bad  gone  to  die  devfl.*  Id  i  730. 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tuflway,  Oreene  was  elected 
IVofessor  <^  Music  in  the  Univerai^  of  Cam- 
Ividge,  with  tlw  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hnilo.  As 
his  exercise  on  the  occasion  he  set  Pope's  Oile  on 
St.  Cedlia'sDay,  Altered  and  aVjbreviated,  and  with 

*  aair  ■taua  Inlndnoed,  exprestUy  for  the  ooca- 
rion,  by  the  poet  himself,  lliis  oompositioii  was 
performed  at  Cambridge  at  the  Commencement 
on  Monday,  July  6,  1730.    (A  duet  from  it  is 

firen  by  Hawkins  in  hitt  IliHtorjr,  chap.  191.) 
n  1735,  on  the  denth  of  .T<  hn  Eccles,  Dr.  Greene 
was  appointed  hia  tmccesmr  sm  Mahter  uf  the 
King's  band  of  music,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  many  odes  for  the  king's  birthday  &nd 
New  Year's  Day.    In  1743  he  published  his 

*  Vortj  Select  Anthwiw,'  the  woik  mi  wUch  his 
reputation  mainly  rest^.  These  compositions,  it 
has  be«i  ramarked,  'place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  English  ecclewMtical  composers,  for 
they  cnmhine  the  sdsnM  and  vici'^ur  of  our 
earlier  writers  with  the  melody  of  the  beet 
Gennaa  and  Italian  miiteri  who  flooriahed  in 
tlie  first  half  of  the  l8th  wntury'  (Hannouicon 
for  1819,  D.  72}.    In  17^0  Greene  received  a 


tOMnioB  of  ftattme  by  the  d«ath 

of  a  cousin,  a  natural  son  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant 
QsMDv,  who  bequeathed  him  an  estate  in  Essex 
worth  £70x3  a  year.  Being  thus  raised  to 
ftffluenoe  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  long 
meditated  project,  the  formation  and  publication 
in  score  of  a  collection  of  the  best  English 
oMhadral  ttnnlo.  By  the  year  1755  he  bad 
iTna»««-<l  a  considerable  number  of  servicea  axid 
.*ii(.heim,  which  he  had  reduced  into  score  and 
filiated,  when  his  failing  health  led  him  to 
l>equeath  by  will  his  materinls  t  >  liiy  frif  n  l  Dr. 
Boyoe,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
tlse  wcA,    [See  Botoi.]   Dr.Greems  died  Sept. 

T  755,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  w.n=i 
married  to  the  Kev.  Michael  Festing;,  Hector  of 
Wyke  Regis,  I)dnet»  the  am  of  her  fsther's 
friend  the  violinist. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  compositions, 
Grcene  prodaoed  •  Te  Dmxm  in  D  major,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  composed,  it  is  con- 
jocturad,  fior  the  thanksgiving  fur  the  suppression 
of  tiw  Scottish  rebellion  in  1 745  ;  a  serTtce  in  C, 
(  rnnposed  1737  (printdl  in  Arnold's  'Cathedral 
Music');  numerous  anthems — some  printed  and 
others  still  in  MS. ;  *  Jephthah,'  oratorio,  1 737  ; 
'  The  Force  of  Truth,'  t)rat<)rio,  1  744  ;  a  para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
173a;  Addison's  ode,  'The  spacious  Ermameat,' 
'neriaael ;  or,  Love's  Revenge,'  dramatic  pasto- 
Tal-  *  737  '■  '  The  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  masque. 


forgotten  that  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  most  valuable  institution  'The  Society 
of  U nriohuM;*  [Fwnira,  p.  515  b.]  [W.H.H.] 

GBBBNSLEEYES.  An  old  English  ballad 
and  toae  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  ^ Merry  Wives, 
ii-  I ;  5).  The  ballad — '  A  new  Northeme 
dittyeof  the  Ladye  Greene  Sleeves' — was  ent  <  rr  •! 
in  the  Station^'  Register  Sept.  1580  (2 an  I  uf 
Elizabeth);  but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  also  known  aa 
'The  Blacksmith'  und  'The  Prpuer'  (Cromwell), 
and  was  a  sreat  favourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 
MDr.  Ohappell  (from  whom  tho  ftbofo  U  taken, 
Poj  ular  Mu-ir,  rtc,  Plate  3,  and  p.  227-233) 
gives  the  tuna  in  its  oldest  form  as  follows : — 


A  -  lu  mj  luvc.  jiHi  (111  mp  wtmil^iIo  cm  nit   "'ff  di» 


Ins     in  ;<>ur  cum 


I!r>  i'ii\l- • )  r»  »%»«    »n  nit 


1740 


The 


_  '  Phcebe,'  pastoral  opera,  1 748  ; 
Chaplet,'  a  ooUoetloa  of  twelve  English  songs ; 
'  Spenaer'g  Amoretti,'  a  collection  of  twenty  five 
aonnete ;  two  books  each  oontainii^  'A  Cuitaia 
mad  torn  English  aouga*;  'Gatohes  and  Oanons 
far  3  and  4  vuicea,  with  a  collection  of  Songs  for 
2  and  3  voices' ;  oi^gan  voluntariee,  and  several 
ft  of  hiciMkhord  Imhu.    It  mwt  mi  bo 


lwsrt«f    kH  MtA  uto  Magr    to  .  tt 

A  modified  vorsion  is  found  in  Iho  BomA 

Opera,  to  the  words  '  Since  laws  were  mad^  for 
ev'ry  degree,'  and  the  tune  is  still  sung  to 
'  Christmas  cfmiee  but  once  a  year,'  and  to  songs 
with  the  burden  'Which  nolxxly  can  deny.'  [G.] 

GREETING,  Thomas,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
flageolet  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century,  when  the  instnmunt  mpptan  to  havo 
V>een  playe<l  on  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
as  we  gather  from  Pepya's  '  Diary,"  which  informs 
us  that  in  1667  Mrs.  Pepys  was  a  pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  nUo  tau^'ht  Pt])y8  himnelf.  In 
1675  Greeting  issueii  a  thin  obloog  small  8vo. 
volume  Mititled  'The  Pleasant  Companion;  or, 
Xi  w  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  the  Fla^rlet,' 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  letter-press  containing 
*  IttstrueSoM  for  Playing  on  the  Flagelet,*  rigned 
by  GrftliiiL,'.  followetl  by  64  paq-r!^  T  Tuiiinic 
printed  from  engraved  plates.  The  music  is  in 
a  pecuHar  Und  of  tabletnre,  dots  being  plaood 
in  the  j*pacej»  of  a  stave  of  6  lines  to  indicate 
which  holes  of  the  instrument  were  to  be  stopped 
to  produce  each  note,  ^le  dnration  of  eadk  «ite 
is  shown  above  the  stave  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tableture  for  the  lute.  The  music  consists  of 
the  uopular  song  and  dance-tunes  of  the  day.  The 
work  WM  mpiinted  in  1680.  [W.H.H.] 

GRKGOniAN  MODES  are  the  musical  acnlm 
as  set  in  order  by  St*  Gregory  the  Great  (ajx 

590)- 

8a 
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I.  Four  scales,  traditionally  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambrose  (A.I).  ,',^4\  t-xi^ti  1 1  .  .'"(imj  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory.  ThuM:.  kno^  a  luu  'Auilxtoitic'  zuodeit, 
And  bince  the  1 3th  century  naiiMd  After  the  tticient 
Oreek  scalers  (from  which  they  ■were  aupposcd  to 
be  derived)  are  m  foUows :  i .  lAwiau,  a.  Phrygiao, 

J^filMa,  4.  Mizo-ijdim. 


(4) 


i 


Each  mode  thus  oomists  of  8  natural  notes  of 
the  Diatonic  Mil*— «  perfect  fifths  <Mr  diapentet 

below,  Joined  to  a  perfect  fourth,  or  diaUsMronj 
above.  The  lowest  uut«  of  the  iicale  is  called  the 
'Final '  (correspouding  to  the  Tonic  of  UMmodani 
scale)  because  though  the  uielody  may  range 
through  the  entire  octave  it  emla  regularly  on 
that  note :  aad  the  fifth  note  alwve  the  final, 
that  which  forms  the  junct'  n  >rtho  fif-"  r^rifl 
iliatauaron,  iscalkd  the'  Dominant,'  except  in  ih« 
Phrygian  inocle,  where  C  was  substituted  for  Bj).* 

Tlie  term  D  niiii  Li  r.  in  the  iincieut  Hcales  lim 
not  the  same  meaning  lixui  it  ham  in  modem 
tonality,  but  means  the  predominating  sound  in 
each  mmle,  the  ni<t"  f>n  which  the  recitatian  is 
made  m  each  Pbalm  or  Canticle  tone. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  ancient  ec&les  to  modem 
ears  i>»,  thiit  the  place  of  the  semiumea  varies 
in  each ,  in  the  Dorian  occurring  between 
the  and  and  3rd,  6th  and  7th  notes ;  in  the 
Phrygian  between  the  1st  and  2nd,  5th  and  6th, 
and  tn)  on.  The  range  of  nutcs,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  in  any  ancient  melody  (leldom 
exceeding  S  or  9  notes)  partly  determines  the 
mode  to  which  it  belongs.  In  some  cases,  melo- 
dies of  small  compass  have  their  Tone  detennined 
by  the  Final  of  other  portions  of  Plain  Song  pre- 
ceding and  following  them.  To  the  Dorian  scale, 
for  exaoqile^  belong  melodies  extending  trom  D 
(or  C)  upwards  and  having  D  as  their  Final. 

The  well-known  tune,  Luther's  '£in  feste 
Borg'  (see  p.  484  a),  ranging  from  F,  its  key-note 
or  final,  to  the  octave,  may  be  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  a  modem  tune  m  a  quasi-Authentic 
mode. 

a.  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Gregory  added 
4  '  Plagal, '  i.  t.  collateral  or  relative  modes.  Each 
is  a  4th  below  its  corresponding  original,  and 
is  called  by  the  same  name,  with  the  prefix 
hypo  (inro,  below),  as  follows :  5.  Hypo-dorian, 
6  Hypo-phrycian,  7.  Hypo-lydian,  8.  Hvpo-mixo- 
lydian^  Each  scale  here  also  consists  of  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth ;  but  the  podtifNui  are 
reversed ;  fimrth  ia  now  below,  and  tbe  fifUi 
above. 

>  In  all  UkeM  etkmplM  tb«  Ilaal  !*  mtrt(«(l  by  \  breT«,  and  the 
Pomlruiiit  lia*  a  *  abur«  it. 

:  At  •  pciidaiit  itf  thb  tb«  Attthtntle  Kale*  are  tofiKUinet  called 
riri>vT  (a>>"vr  — HTper-piti|glia.atai'''tat  aka 

ualy  uiuU  tucgbAukic 
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In  the  Plagal  scales  the  '  Final '  i«  no  lon^rer 
the  lowest  note,  but  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
corresponding  Authsntie  scale.  Thus  the  FissI 
of  the  HyjK>-d()rian  mode  is  not  A  I'ut  D,  in!  \ 
melody  in  that  mode,  though  ranging  from  sboot 
A  to  A,  ends  4«gularly  on  D,  as  in  the  Darin. 
As  an  exemiilificatiou  of  thi  .  u  m  may  mcDt.  ; 
Handel's  'Hanover, 'among  modem  tunes,  whid 
ranges  from  F  to  F,  tnit  hae  Its  Fbial  on  Bl. 
'.should  auld  act|uaintance  be  forgot'  is  al*-^  1 
specimen  of  a  tune  in  a  Plagal  mode  descending 
aboot  %  ibnrtii  below  Its  AmI,  and  trali^  abovs 
it  only  six  notes,  closing  up  >n  th'  tiu  il  '.f  i» 
tone.  The  semitcmes  in  each  scale  uatundlTTVT 
as  befeve.  The  Dominante  of  the  new  soaks  m 
in  each  case  a  tliinl  l-elow  those  of  the  old  ones, 
G  being  however  substituted  for  in  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydion,  ae  it  had  been  before  ia  tbe  nujgtia^ 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  rdaCkv 
between  B9  and  the  F  above  aiid  below. 

3.  The  system  was  afterwawls  farther  eKtenM 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  Anthentic  scala 
having  their  Finals  on  A  and  and  their  Dumi- 
natiteoa  £  and  O,  and  oaUed  tbe^dian  (Nag) 
and  Ionian  (Ko,  10^ 

(M  ^064 

=  IK  7.  ^  ra 


and  two 
eeolian 


o  ooneipoDdiM  Rpgal  modea  tlie^yi^ 
(Nou  II)  and  Hypo^onian  (No.  ti)  >~ 


and  the  whole  fenned  one  gteat 

which  the  Authentic  modes  were  the  ist,  jri 
5th,  7tl^  9th  and  11th,  and  the  Plagal  ooMS  tb« 
and,  4th,  6tb,  8tb,  lodi  and  islli. 


No. 

Mods. 

Conifssa 

Final  or 
XloaJa 

1 

Doriim 

DtoD 

D 

A 

H.vi)o^orian 

A  to  A 

n 

T 

Fhr.vu'irin 

E  to  K 

E 

4 

H  yr>.<phrygiaa 

B  U)  B 

E 

n 

Lyd 

F  to  F 

F 

C 

6 

"U^^io-lydian 

C  toC 

F 

7 

Mixo-lydian 

QtoO 

Q 

8 

Hypo-mizo-lydian 

DtoD 

G 

?! 

9 

A  to  A 

A 

10 

Hypo-Bolian 

£  toK 

A 

C 

11 

Ionian 

CtoC 

C 

IS 

Ujrpo^oniBn 

QtoO 

0 

4.  Some  inventors  or  irmov.ators  have  k.""'' 
ever  broken  from  the  trammels  of  the  ptfftLt 
diapwU  and  diutnukrw^  law«  and  make  Ac 
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natural  diatonic  modes  14  in  nuin>>er — 1  to  each 
of  the  7  natural  notes — adiuittiug  the  proflcribed 
as  a  Final  for  a  quasi- Authentic  and  quasi- 
]*laL,':il  [)airof  nuMle*<  -T.^K-rian  mul  Hypo-locrian. 
It  dotii  not  however  appear  that  more  than  1 2  or 
IS  at  the  nii>t*t  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
Ritual  Service-books.  In  some  of  the»e  hix^ks  wo 
find  the  9th,  loth,  nth,  and  lath  tmnspoBed  and 
plaoed  imdo*  the  head  of  one  or  other  ca  the  first 
•  '..l  t  ^vith  the  title  'formerly  the  9th,  loth.*  etc. 
In  the  recent  Ratisbon  editions  of  Ritual  mueic 
all  1 4  modes  are  however  ooonted,  so  that  the  T  itii 
and  lath  above  aro  styled  the  i.^th  and  14th. 

5.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  the  arrangement 
of  fhe  whole  body  of  Ritual  mvsic  of  the  Westsm 
Cliiirthes,  including  the  Reformed  Cluirch  of 
England  —  and  probably  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  also— Is  founded.  The  'Aoeents*  ftr 
Odlects,  the  Verses  and  Responses,  Psalm  and 
Canticle  tones,  Intnnts,  Aiitiphons,  Kyries, 
SanctuB,  Gloria  in  Exoelsis,  Agnus,  Osanna, 
Banedietui^  Communio,  Sursuni  onda,  PMses 
or  Sequences,  Prefaces,  Officc-hymna,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  special  Offices  and  Services  as  printed 
by  authority  in  the  various  Antiphonals,  Proces- 
aionals.  Hymnals,  Graduala,  and  Rituals  in  Latin, 
and  in  the  English  Book  of  Coiuuiou  I'raytu: 
noted,  all  belong  to  Ibis  roecies  of  sacred  music. 
£See  Monrs,  T'lainsono,  T0KK8.]  [T.H.] 

GRESHAM  miSTCAL  PROFESSORSHIP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  college  bearing  his  name  in  the  dty  of 
Iv^ndon,  provision  was  made  for  several  profesaor- 
&l2ip«,  and  for  the  '  sallarie*  of  a  person  '  mete  U) 
rede  the  lecture  of  muaidce*  la  toe  college.  Sir 
Tlioinaa  die<l  on  Nov.  21,  15 79,  and  his  widow 
on  Isov.  3,  1596,  upon  which  the  provision  for 
leotnras  todc  effect,  the  oivic  authorities 
teqnesting  the  Univ.  r-j'ti'    of  Oxford  an'l  ^'  im- 
bndge  to  nominate  personi»  properly  qualitied  as 
prolassara.    Dr.  John  Bull  was  appointed  Ae 
tnr>t  Professor  of  Mu«ic  by  the  Bjtecial  recom- 
mendation of  Queen  Elizabeth.   The  ordinance 
adopted  ooneeming  the  mtmo  leetore,  aooording 
to  Stowe  (StrA'pe  s  edition"!,  ran  as  follows  ; — 
'  The  solemn  music  lecture  is  to  be  read  twice 
every  week  in  manner  following :  viz. — ^the  theo- 
riqoe  psot  for  half  an  hour.     1  tlie  practique, 
hy  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour ;  whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
the  liatin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  Wnglish 
ton'-jtie.     The  days  appointed  for  tho  -'»lemn 
lec&ures  of  mujiic  are  Thursday  au.^1  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four ; 
and  becAuae  at  this  time  Dr.  r>u!l  is  recommended 
to  the  place  by  the  Queens  most  excellent 
Majeety  being  not  aUe  to  speak  Latin,  hu 
lectures  are  permitted  to  be  alt<_>gether  in  Enu:li-h 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  the  place  ot  the 
miMie  lectorer  there.*    At  first  tM  Profeason 
were  given  apartment-*  in  the  college  and  a 
stip^id  of  £50  a  year,  but  in  the  8th  of  Geo.  Ill 
9J1  Aet  was  passed  enabling  the  leetnen  to 
mMrry,  any  restriction  in  Sir  Tlioniaa  Gre.^ham'a 
will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  €50 
a  year  in  lieu  of  their  apartments.   For  many 


years  the  Professors  had  no  knowledge  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  unqualified  to  lecture  upon  it. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  professors,  with  the 
date  of  their  appointments:  —  (1)  John  Bull, 
Mus.  D(K\,  1590  (resigned  on  his  marriaije') ; 
(a)  Thomas  CSaytoD,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1&7 ; 
(3)  Rev.  John  Tfwemer,  M.A.,  1610,  elected  at 
the  age  of  26,  subsequently  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newingloii ;  (4)  Dr.  Richard  Knight,  physician, 
1638 ;  Sir  W.  Pettv,  Doctor  of  Meilicine, 
1650 ;  (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, 1660,  ejected  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee;  (7)  Rev.  John  Newfv,  ^T  A  .  in- 
cumbent of  ItchingAbbotte  and  Avington,  HantSy 
1696 ;  (8)  RerTDr.  R.  Shippen,  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  liector  of  Wli'te- 
chapeU  1705;  (9)  Edward  8hiopen,  Doctor  of 
Medicine  1710 ;  (10)  John  Crordon,  baxrislar  at 
law  of  Grav's  Inn,  1733 ;  (11)  Thomas  Browne, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1739*  elected  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  we 
committee  proceeded  to  a  second  election;  (13) 
Chfirleg  Garflner,  1739;  (13)  Thomas  (Griffin, 
1762  ;  ( 14)  Theodore  Ayiwani,  asgistant  director 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  and  oiganist  of 
St.  Geor-Va,  Windsor;  (15)  R.  J.  S.  vStevens, 
the  composer,  1 801 ;  (16)  Edward  Taylor,  1 837; 
(17)  Henry  Wylde^  Mna.Doe.,  1863.  In  183a 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  medal  wx.'s  tnvfn  in 
commemoiation  of  Sir  Thomas  Grcaham  for  the 
best  ^oral  wwfc,  fhe  judges  being  the  Ozlbrd 
Professor,  Dr.  Crotch  ;  the  Gresham  Profeswir, 
Mr. Stevens;  and  Mr.  Horsley;  and  the  work  was 
snng  at  a  oommemoration  senrioe  at  Si.  Helen's, 
I'-iKliopeigate,  which  had  been  Sir  Thomas'fl  parish 
church.  The  Music  Lectures  at  the  College  are 
now  givoi  in  the  ewning,  in  English,  on  days 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  admission 
to  them  is  free.  For  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  at  one 
tima  set  at  naught  sea  Ghuvim;  Taxm*  [CM.] 
GRfeTRF,  Andre  Ernest  Mode.ste,  bora 
Feb.  II,  1 741,  at  JU^ge,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  small  hoose  in  the  Rue  des  B^edllets,  now 
No.  2S.  His  father,  a  poor  violinist,  placed  him 
at  6  years  old  in  the  choir  of  St.  Denis ;  bat 
nnder  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  masttf  the 
little  chorister  diowed  no  aptitude  for  music, 
and  at  1 1  was  dismissed  as  incapable.  His  next 
mauttir,  Leclerc,  as  gentle  as  the  former  had  been 
emel,  made  him  a  good  reader;  and  Renekin, 
organist,  taught  him  harmony.  His  iaete  for 
music  was  however  developed  by  listening  to  the 
operas  of  Peqpdeei,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  etc.,  per- 
foriTif-'l  by  a  company  of  Italian  singers  with  Resta 
as  conductor.  After  a  year  spent  in  this  manner 
an  irresiBtlble  Impulse  urged  him  to  compose; 
in  vain  the  maltre  de  chapelle  tried  to  tf  nrh 
him  counterpoint — ^he  l(»ged  to  give  expressioa 
to  the  tfaougnts  that  were  burning  fat  ntteranoe; 
and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at  Li^e 
in  1758  six  small  symphonies,  and  in  1750 
a  *inesse  sdenneUe  *  ^  4  Ycmes,  warn  of  wmch 
have  been  puLliHli  ed.  These  compositions  secured 
him  the  protection  of  the  Chanoine  du  H.irlez, 
who  fonushed  him  with  the  means  ui  going 
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to  Room.  IiMTfaig  bis  HBtive  dty  in  Mwdi 

1759,  he  travelled  on  f(>f>t,  witb  a  Hmuj,'gler  for 
hii  oompanion'.  On  hi*  Mrival  »t  liome  he 
VM  nemrmA  Into  the  'Coll^«  de  Li^ge/  founded 
a  Lic'geois  named  Darci.i  fur  the  benefit  of 
hia  townsmen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside 
there  for  ftve  yean  while  completing-  their  epedflo 
BtudieH.    His  master  fur  counterjxnnt  aii  1  coin- 

C'tion  was  CMali,  who  digmiMed  him  as 
dendj  ignorant.  Grtey  never  did  under* 
8tand  the  w:ience  of  liarmony  ;  his  niissjon  w.ih 
to  enforce  the  expreesion  of  words  by  melody,  and 
to  oompoee  ofMms.  Daring  liis  stay  in  Borne 
he  composed  a  '  Do  pn^fundis'  and  8<»me  motets* 
which  have  not  been  published,  and  an  inter- 
mesao  called  'Le  Vendennmanti*  (or  the  Aliberti 
theatre.  Although  the  work  of  a  f  m  i^-iK-r  this 
mtoetta  was  suooonifal,  and  might  have  Intro- 
dneed  hfm  to  more  important  theatres;  but 
Gretrj-  liavinj^  read  the  score  of  Monai^Tiy's 
*iU)se  et  Colas'  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Aendi  opA»>oomiqiie  waa  his  Tooatiott.  T» 
get  to  Paris  now  became  his  one  idea.  He  \vfi 
fUmie  Jan.  I,  1767,  and  having  reached  Geneva 
naked  Ybltafae  to  write  him  a  good  libntto 
for  an  op^ra-oomique,  a  task  which  Voltaire 
was  incapable  of  performing  and  had  the  tact 
lo  deoline.  At  GeneTn  he  supported  Umsdf 
for  a  year  by  teaching  singirii,' ;  and  i)r<Klui-e<l 
'Isabelle  et  Gertrude,'  a  one-act  opera  by 
l^nurt  on  a  subject  suggested  hy  Voltaire, 
and  previously  s*  t  to  music  by  Blaise.'  At 
length,  by  the  advice  of  the  owner  of  Femey 
liinueif,  Gr^iiy  went  to  Fkria,  where  he  obtained 
from  an  amateur  the  libretto  of  *  I>es  Manages 
SAmnites'  in  three  acts.  Tliis  work  was  not 
performed  at  that  time,  bat  its  pobtie  niheanals 
pr!KMi-i-d  him  the  putmnago  of  ('ouiit  de  Creutz 
the  'Swedish  Ambiissador,  and  as  a  consequence 
ef  that,  a  two^  libretto  by  Marmontel,  '  Le 
Huron,'  Bucceiisfully  performed  Aug.  20,  176S. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  'Lucile'  Ci7'>9), 
whioh  eontaina  the  duet '  Oh  peut-on  <tre  mietix 
qn'an  ?ein  de  safamille,'  which  becnme  so  popular 
and  played  so  singular  a  part  on  more  than  one 
Uetorioal  *  ooeaaioii ;  and  *Le Tableau  pariant,* 
an  nrfL'inal  and  extremely  comic  piece,  and  one  of 
Gretry  s  very  best.  What  life  and  spirit  there 
are  in  thia  reHned  jesting !  How  natural  and 
channing  are  the  melodio.s,  with  their  Mkilfully 
varied,  but  alwaytt  aiiiuutted  rhythm!  How  pret- 
tily does  Isabelle  make  fun  of  old  Osasandre  and 
hi--  rintirpint'' 1  lo%'e  making !  How  appropriate, 
and  how  thoroughly  in  keeping  i»  tue  action 
of  each  individual  on  the  stage !  How  pointed 
&r]i]  dramatic  the  (liict  ln'tu-rT-n  Pii-rrot  and 
Columbine  1  Grinun  wu»  right  iu  proclaiming 
'Le  TaUeau  parlant '  a  real  masteipieoe. 

Grrtrj'  now  showed  his  versatility  by  composing 
no  less  than  3  operas,  all  produced  in  1770 — 'Le 
ISylvain,'  of  whieih  not  even  tiia  overimtad  duet 

s  As  aaloinpfe  'OMOIumr'  Ibr  Ion  tolw  sod  ocetatrtn  It  to  thr 
abmr  «f  Um  Avb  Oomemiairtb 
*  rarfurme  1  In  raris  In  ITor..   nialt^'f  MMtw  im  SiIbM  Ib  U» 

'ThMtra  de  M.  F»rart'  (rol  \x\ 


'Dans  le  erin  d*an  p^re*  eurfivee;  'Les  den 

Avare«,'  which  contains  a  gtxxl  comic  dut'.,  i 
march,  and  a  Janissaries'  chm^  still  Iteard  iritl 
pleaaore ;  and  «L'Amiti<  h  r^preuve.*  an  iulif 
fcrent  comedy  in  lv\'o  acts,  reduced  to  one  iu 
'775  hy  favart,  without  improving  either  piece 
or  murio.  'Z^niire  et  Aaor'  (Due.  ilS,  1771; 
at  once  placed  C  retry  in  the  rank  of  creatiTe 
artists.  His  fertility  in  ideas  was  marraUooi^ 
and  he  regularly  supplied  both  the  OomMie  Its- 
lienne and  the  Til '  .  u  c  Favart,  where  he  j>r<luct?i  ^ 
Buooeasively  '  L'Ami  de  la  maisou.'  3  kU 
(Footaineueau  Oct.  177T,  and  Paris  MaMli  14, 
177O;  'T-e  Magnifique,'  3  acts  (1773),  the 
overture  of  which  contains  tJhe  air  'Vive  Jisoii 
IV*  most  oflbetivcly  combined  with  anothv 
subject  ;  '  La  Ru-niere  de  Saltncy '  in  4  tici-, 
afterwards  reduced  to  3  Ci774}»  wbich  ooutsuu 
m  remarkable  duet  between  two  jealous  jovag 
women,  and  the  pretty  mehnly  *  Ma  barriLe 
1  l^iire,'eo  well  arranged  by  Dussdc  Cor  the  piaao; 
*£b  buase  Mi^e,*  2  acts,  with  the  aylliibio doSt 
Ix'tvveen  the  two  old  men,  an  excellent  piece; 
'  Les  Manages  tSamnites,' a  work  which  he  rewrote 
several  timea  bnt  winch  never  beeame  popobr, 
though  the  march  supplied  Mozart  with  s 
theme  for  Variations ;  '  Matroco,'  a  burleeqoe  ia 
4  aela  oompoaed  forthe  eoort43Mat>«  at  FentaiDe' 
bleau  (1777)  and  nn5'icce.s."ifully  i>erformed  in 
Paris  (1778)  acunst  the  wish  of  Urctry;  'Le 
Jugetnentde  Midai,'  3  acta  (1778).  in  wlildhe 
saiirisf'd  French  music  of  the  old  style,  act! 
especially  the  manner  in  which  it  was  rendered 
by  the  lingers  of  the  Aeadtede;  'L'Amaat 
jaloux,'  3  acta  (1778) — in  the  2nJ  act  an  ex- 
quisite serenade i  'Les  Eveuements  impr^voi*  | 
(1 779%  in  3  aeta,  oontaining  >  aifa  oooe  popidir, 
now  forgotten;  'Aucius-sin  et  Niculette,  3  a^ti 
(1780),  in  which  he  endeavoured  unduocessfolij 
to  imitate  aadent  nrarie;  'Thalie  mn  Nonveas 
Theiltrc,'  a  prologue  for  the  inauguration  of  tbe 
Salle  Favart  (17^3);  'Th^ore  et  Paulin.'  Irric 
<xnnedy  in  3  nets,  whieh  fihiled  at  first,  and  'wst 
afterwards  given  in  2  acts  undi  r  tl.c  title  of 
'  L'Epreuve  villageoiee  '  with  marked  and  veil- 
merited  aoooess ;  '  Richard  Oceur  de  Lion,'  3  scti 
(Oct.  21,  1784),  the  finest  of  all  Ids  wHs 
containing  the  air,  'O  Uichard,  6  moo  rui. 
I'uniTen  tabandonne,*  which  became  of  hislaic 
importance  at  Vei^ailles,  Oct.  I,  1 7S(>  :  an  ! '  Vm 
tievre  brulante.'  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  vsri*- 
tfooa.  'Les  M^prises  par  renemblance,'  «pm>  j 
in  3  acts  (i  786)  now  ja.stly  forgotten ;  '  Le  ConAt  1 
d' Albert,'  2  acts  (17S7),  the  sucoesH  of  which  wa<  | 
secured  by  Hme.  Dugason :  '  La  Suite  du  Comte 
d'.Mltert,'  l  act  ^1787) ;  '  Le  Priaonoier  AngUi*.' 
3  acts  (1787),  revived  in  1793  an  'Clarice  M 
iSelton,*  without  making  a  more  favourable  im-  ' 
presMion  ;  '  TjO  Rival  confident,'  opera  in  2  acts, 
which  failed  in  spite  of  a  pleasing  arietui  simI 
a  gfaoefiil  rondo;  'Kaoul  Barbe-Bleue,*  3  scti 
(1789),  a  weak  production  quickly  forgottfH ;  j 
'Pierre  le  Grand,'  3  acU  (1790),  in  which  tiie 
seoRih  after  local  colourinisr  is  aemewhat  tos 
apparent;  'Guillaumc  Tell  in  i  arts  (,ir9i^' 
containing  a  round  and  a  quartet,  lung  favoiuiu^; 
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'Barile,  i  act  (1793):  '  Les  deux  Couvents,* 
3  acta  (1792);  'J«>8epli  Barra,'  i  act  (1794). 
a  ;  uYC  de  ci  r  const  an  ce  ;  'CalHas,'  i  act  (1794). 
a  republican  piece,  of  which  the  8u-called  Greek 
moae  ii  jaiitj  ibrgotten,  though  000  of  Hvtt- 
m«a*t  UoM  uw  nimv«d-' 

'Qu»nd  noiu  •eRm««oumiK,  noun  n'cxiiileroiis  plwl*; 

'Lisbeth,'  3  acta  (1797),  which  oontaina  a 
ri>inaoioe  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  ohann;  'Le 
CarUer  do  village,*  1  oet  (1797) ;  and  'EUsea.* 

3  acta  (i799\  which  was  a  fi.iscn. 

Lone  as  this  list  is,  it  does  not  include  ail 
(hritrfa  drmmatie  works.  Not  oontant  with  sup- 

I  lyini^'  pieces  fi)r  the  Opera  Coiniiiue,  bis  ambi- 
lioo  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Acad^mie 
de  Musique.  Hero  he  produced  'C^phale  ot 
i^rocris,'  3  acts  (1 775),  of  which  the  only  number 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  '  Donne  la  moi ' ; 
'Leo  trois  Ages  de  I'Opera*  (1778),  a  prologue 
rac^ved  with  indifference ;  '  Andromaque,'  3  acta 
11780),  the  principal  rOle  of  \vbich  is  accom- 
panied throughout  by  3  flutes  in  haniuniy ; 

•  Emilie'  ('la  Belle  Esdave'  1781),  unsuccess- 
•■  :^ly  introduce<l  as  the  5th  act  of  the  ballet 

L;*  Fete  de  Mirza';  *La  JouUe  Epreuve,  ou 
CoUnette  h  la  Cour/  3  acts  (1782).  the  finale 
of  the  first  act  full  of  Jrainatic  truth;  *L'Em- 
barras  des  richesses,'  3  acts  (ijSa),  a  complete 
fdhtto;  *Ln  GsniTano  du  Oidio,*  3  acta  (17S4), 
tlie  words  by  the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards 
LouiH  X  Vlll — as  complete  a  success,  owing  priu- 
dptUly  to  the  iNdleto,  and  the  picfeupeoque  scene 
'.f  the  bazaar;  it  wa«  performed  no  less  than 
506  times ;  *  Panuige  dans  Tile  dra  Lantemes,' 
T,  act«  (1785),  a  not  vexy  lively  oomic  opera; 
•Amphitryon/  3  acts  (1788),  badly  received; 
'  Aepasie,*  3  acts  (17H9),  a  partial  success  ;  'Denys 
le  Tyran'  (1794),  1  act,  a  piict  de  circonttance 
which  the  composer  did  well  not  to  publish ; 
'La  Ro8i^re  republicaine '  (1794),  i  act,  another 
piiee  de  cii  constancc  performed  under  the  title 
*La  F£te  de  la  raison'— one  of  tho  scenes 
rcprej^ented  a  church  with  an  or^n  on  the 
Htage  to  accompany  the  sacred  choruses  ;  'Ana- 
CTMB  ehez  Polycrate/  3  acta  (1797).  containing 
an  air  and  a  trio  long  favourites ;  '  Le  Ca^nque  et 
lea  Colombee,'  i  act  (iSoi),  performed  only  3 
tinMo;  and  'Delphia  et  Mopsa,'  a  acts  (1S03), 
which  met  with  but  littl*^  ^letter  fate. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  idl  these  30  operas 
produeed  In  1Mb,  how  numy  are  there  besides 

*  Le  Tableau  parlant*  which  deserve  special 
attention !  '  Zdmire  et  Aior,'  '  L*Amant  jaloux,' 
*L*EpreiiTe  TilIageoise,*  and  above  all  'Bichard,* 

■  hich  is  still  performed  with  sucOOMI,  and  of 
vhich  nearly  every  number  deserve**  to  be 
sp<^cified,  are  those  we  should  select.  Jn  treating 
i^ul>ject8ofamore  ambitious  stamp,  such  as  'Pierre 
Ir  Tirand'  and  '<;iiillaume  Trll,'  Gretry  did 
violence  to  his  uaturc.  Bruad  and  vigorous 
c«moe|ition»  wore  not  within  his  range,  Wause 
they  require  not  only  suntain-^d  effort,  but  a 
thorough  mastery  of  harmony  and  instrunienta- 
tkn,  mad  thio  ho  did  not  poeieH.  Ho  scarcely 
Ofor  wrote  for  moro  than  two  voioca,  and  h 
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manifestly  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of  a  third, 
as  a  glance  at  the  trio-duet  in  '  Z^mire  et  Azor ' 
will  show.  'You  might  drive  a  c<ach  and  f«inr 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  hddic  '  wa-n  wit- 
tily said  of  his  thin  haimoniM.  But  though  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
reinforce  his  meagre  orchestration,  his  bafi^es  are 
so  well  chosen,  and  form  such  good  harmony, 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  add  comple- 
mentary parts  to  the  two  in  the  original  score.^ 
And  Grdtry*s  instmmentalion  titongh  pooria  not 

wanting  in  colour  when  ncrn?;'!on  serve?.  More- 
over he  waa  aware  cf  his  defects  as  well  as  of 
Im  c^pacitioi.  *  Jn  the  nddst  of  popolar  applause 
how  disf<atisfied  an  nrti'-t  often  feels  with  his 
own  work! '  he  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analysis 
of '  Huron.*  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  hb  worko 
as  a  whole,  he  puts  the  following  wonh^  into 
Gluck's  mouth,  '  You  received  from  Nature  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melody,  but  in  gi^mg  you 
Uiis  talent  she  withheld  that  of  strict  and 
complicated  harmony.'  This  is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  liy  such  reiuarki  Gitt.ryiius  iiliurtened 
and  simplified  our  task. 

Tbf  qiirtlitif'«  in  his  music  which  most  excite 
our  admiration  arc,  his  perfect  understanding  of 
the  right  proportions  to  bo  given  both  to  tiio 
ensemble,  and  to  each  nepriratc  part  of  an  opem, 
and  his  power  of  connecting  and  evolving  the 
scenes,  fiuthfully  interpreting  tiw  wordi,  wd 
tracing  the  lineaments,  so  to  &jwak,  of  his  charac- 
ters by  means  of  this  fidelity  of  expression  in  the 
morio.  VUlo  tiint  taldng  dedanmtion  aa  his 
guide,  and  believing  that  'the  moat  skilful 
musician  was  he  who  could  best  metamorphose 
dedamation  into  melody,'  Gretry  littto  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  Mehul  would 
say  of  him  that  'what  he  wrote  was  very 
clever,  but  it  waa  not  music*  ('il  faisait  d» 
Tesprit  et  non  de  ]*  aneique  No  doubt  ho 
carrie<l  his  system  too  far;  he  did  not  see 
tliat  by  tryiitg  to  follow  the  words  too  literally 
a  compoMT  may  deprive  hia  piiiases  of  ease 
and  charm,  and  sacnfirf'  the  general  eflcrt  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  many  trifling  one:i—  a  most 
serious  fault.  But  in  spito  of  hie  weakness  for 
detiiils— the  defect  of  many  a  painter— Gretry 
is  a  model  one  never  wearies  of  studying.  Ho 
exodlod  in  the  rimplo  pastoral  atylo,  in  the 
touching  and  pathetic,  and  in  coinir  oper.a  at 
once  comic  and  not  trivial.  By  means  of  his 
rich  imagination,  thorough  acqoaintaneo  with 
stage  business,  and  love  for  dramatic  truth,  he 
created  a  whole  world  of  characters  drawn  to  the 
life;  and  by  his  great  intelUgenoe,  and  the 
essentially  French  bent  of  his  genius  he  almost 
deserves  to  be  called  the  '  Mdii^  of  music,*  a 
title  as  overwhelming  aa  it  ia  honourable,  but 
which  his  passionate  adnirnt  h«v«  not  haaitated 
to  bestow  on  him. 

A  witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a  friend  of 
influent] id  literary  men,  Gretry  possessed  vaaaj 
powerful  patrons  at  the  Fraich  court>  and  waa 

'  •Cut|l»uinp  TeM'  W»i  re !ir«tnjin»rited  hy  Hrrton  •rul  Rirtult 
*BlcliMd' t>r  AdolptM  Adtm:  'l.'Kptvcrt  vilJ«|cato»*  by  Aabcr:  mat 
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the  recipiefnt  of  penBions  and  dUtinetions  of 
all  kindfl.  In  1785  the  municipality  of  Paris 
aamed  one  of  the  streets  near  the  ComMie 
Italienne  afier  him,  and  in  the  previous  year 
the  Prinoe-Blshop  of  Li^  had  made  him  one 
of  his  privy-oouncillora.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  he  was  appointed  an  inspector, 
*  poet  which  he  resigned  in  a  year.  When  the 
Institut  was  formed  at  the  same  time  (1795) 
lie  WM  cihosen  to  fill  one  of  the  three  places 
leeeited  for  mnsical  composers.  Napoleon  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
the  institotioin  of  the  ofder  in  i8oa,  and  also 
granted  ft  p«nrioii  to  oompensate  for  his  losses 
by  the  devolution. 

Aouear  so  suooessful  was  likelj  to  intoxiofttfl^ 
and  it  IB  not  fo  1m  wondwed  at  wet  GtHry  \uA 
a  firm  belief  in  his  own  merits,  and  thought 
lumaelf  ftlmott  infalliblOi  He  has  loft  oa  aeveval 
leootda  of  lib  Tanity  both  artistio  and  Intel- 
lectual. The  first  is  hia  'Memoirt  -i  nu  F.-sais 
«ur  la  musique,'  published  iu  1  voL  in  1769,  and 
raprinted  in  1 797  with  two  additional  toIs.,  wid 
to  have  been  eiliteJ  by  lus  friend  Tx?grand,  a 
profossor  of  rhetaiio.  The  first  part  only  is 
fiiteteitiiig,  and  aa  hat  been  aptly  said,  it  shoidd 
be  called  '  Essaiit  siir  ma  musique.'  In  i8oj  he 
brought  out  '  Methods  aimplo  poor  apprendre  h 
prouder  en  pea  do  temps  avee  tontea  lee  rse* 
gijur  OS  rnarmoruf','  ,1  l  amphlet  of  95  pages 
with  lithograph  portrait,  in  which  he  exhibits 
t>othth«luraffid«iayof  his  studies,  and  his  want 
of  natural  talent  for  harmony.  HIb  3  vols  '  De 
la  V^t^ :  ce  que  nous  flOunes,  ce  que  nous 
Bomraei^  oe  qve  none  derrione  ttre*  (1803)  are 
Btnply  .a  prir-tentii >in  Mtat»'iji--'nt  of  hia  political 
and  social  opinions,  with  remarks  on  the  feelings, 
and  the  beet  meaaa  of  aadtiiv  ttd  egpi  owing 
them  by  music. 

Gr^try  had  bought  U*£nnitac»'  near  Mont* 
noranoyf  fiwiuei'l^uia  xeddenoe  or  Koweatt,  and 
it  waa  there  he  died,  Sept.  24, Three  dayi*  . 
afterwards  (37th)  Pane  bcnoureid  his  remains  i 
witii  a  apleiimid  fbneral:  toaebing  and  eloqaent ' 
eulogiums  were  pronounced  over  his  grave  by 
Bouiily  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  authors,  and 
MAul  in  the  name  of  the  mnrioiana.  A  year 
later,  at  a  special  meeting  on  Oct.  i,  1814,  Joa- 
chim de  Breton,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Acad^e  daa  Beaux-Arts  read  a  '  Nolloe  ear  la 
vie  et  les  ouvrages  d'Andr^  Ernest  Grt- try.*  '^inro 
tl^u  many  biographies  and  critiques  have  been 
published ;  the  most  important  ate — 'Grftry  en 
famille*  (Paris  1815,  i  :n -  by  A.  J.  Gn'try.  his 
nephew ;  '  Recueil  de  lettres  ecrites  a  Gr^try,  ou 
h  son  sujet,*  by  the  Comte  de  Livry  (Paris.  1809, 
8x0.);  'K^^-ii  SOT  Gr^try*  (Li«^g«  1S21,  Svrv^  ]>y 
M.  de  Gerlaclie,  and  F^Ua's  article.  Itym  Fra.- 
KKBT.] 

Th  f  "  nrf  mnny  portraits  of  On'try.  One  of 
the  l>fst  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  'his  friend* 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraviiu  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  from  the  portrait  bjr  ^udame 

Lebrun,  with  the  lines  : 

*  Fur  dn  plakin  rteb  et  de  (irasaoi  alarmes 
Oe  pnlMMit  Saehsntev  eahm  on  twabla  na*wm»i 


Haia  de  soo  aaaitU  psot-on  gooun  Its  channee 
Sana  (^galer  sa  molDSsoB  e<Biir  a  tee  talenta' 

Beside  these  there  are  Isabey'.s  p<:>rtrait  en- 
graved by  P.  Simon ;  that  taken  by  the  '  pL/ 
sionoiraoe '  and  engraved  by  Quenadaj  in  iSoS ; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam ;  and  finally 
Maiirin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  Robert 
Leftvre.  In  his  youth  he  is  saig  tahaTerBewnbied 
Pergolesi  l»th  in  face  and  figure.  Comte  Liny 
had  a  statue  made  of  him  iu  umrble,  aud  placed 
it  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Theitre  Fe\deaa  . 
it  is  not  known  what  ha«  become  of  it.  The 
'  foyer '  of  the  present  Opera  Comique,  oontaiu 
only  a  boat  of  him.  In  1843  a  statue  by  Qeeb 
was  inaug'irfi*>'il  at  Lii'ge  ;  lic-in'jr  r  .1,  .8aal  it  ii 
not  a  good  i  tpreHeutatiua,  as  ijirctr^-  wan  siuall 
in  stature,  and  of  delicate  health. 

Gri^try  had  three  daughters.  The  seconl 
LuciLJC,  burn  in  Paris  1773,  was  only  13  wbr& 
har  one-act  opera  *  Le  Manage  d*Aaftoalo,'  in 
Btniment<?d  bv  her  father,  was  snccessfollT 
performed  at  the  Opi'ra  Coniiquo  (17S6).  li 
1 787  she  prodooed  'Toinette  et  Louis,'  in  a  aoti, 

wliir}]  wn''  Tint  well  r»»reivf»d.  Thi^  gifWd  voutu 
uiut-ician  made  au  unhappy  mamj^je,  and  d;<'i 
iui793« 

We  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  Gr^tiy 
spent  his  laHt  years  in  writing  6  vols  of  •  li*- 
flexions  sur  Tart,'  which  however  have  not  beca 
published.  He  also  left  5  MS.  operas  in  3 
— *  Alcindor  et  Zaide';  'Zim^*;  'Klectre  "; 
'Diogene  et  Alexandre';  'Les  Mauresd'Espagoe*; 
and  'Zelmar,  ou  TAaile,'  in  one  act.  ""(t  C] 

GRIEG,  £dvabd,  oompoeer  and  pianist,  bon 
June  15,  1843.  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  amr 

conductor  ami  teacher  at  Christiania.  He  cad* 
to  Leipsic  in  1858,  and  remained  at  the  Coosa- 
vatorinm  tar  torn  yean,  having  lEbaptmaanaad 
RichternH  Ti  j:i-t-  r»  for  harmony  and  cmmterpcMnt, 
Rietz  and  Keiuecku  for  composition,  and  Moschelsi 
for  pianoforte  playing.  During  die  teem  of -Im 
Ktudies  he  lived  m  ^^tW  in  thu  rr.innntic  worlds  cj 
•Schumann,  Mendeliisohn.aad  Chopin,  whose  woricf 
then  gave  the  tone  to  tlie  entire  moaioal  life  «f 
the  town,  and  e«i>ecially  of  the  Comiervati^riam. 
He  has  since  become  aware  of  other  older  and 
newer  maafcars,  witiiout  however  showing  veiy 
digtinct  tracr?  tf  thi'ir  influencf"  in  hia  o»m}.**i 
tions.  The  characteristic  Scandinavian  featores  of 
Grid's  muncal  talent  took  a  taxable  sliape  tooa 
after  hia  return  to  the  north.  Dani^h,  Swe^lL-L 
an<i  Norw^an  Volkslieder  and  dances  ab^bdd 
lua  tuuB^  more  than  the  itody  of  any  great 
composer  sworks;  and  henceforth  his  oom^v^ititiis 
are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  a  particular  nation 
ality  more  dearly  tiban  that  of  any  maa,  eaeapt 
pcrhnp^  Chopin. 

Urieg  has  hitherto  published  the  foUowii^ 
works:  —  4  ClavierstUcke  (op.  l);  4  liedv 
(op.  2) ;  Poetische  Tonbilder  (op.  3)  ;  6  Lieder 
(op.  4);  'Melodien  des  Herxens*  —  on  flasf 
Andersen's  songs — (op.  5);  HumorarieoB  fir 
Pianoforte  (op.  6) ;  Sonate  fur  Pianoforte  lop. 
7);  iSonate  fur  Pianoforte  und  Violin  (c^  8); 
Romanian  nnd  Balladen  (op.  9):  KMaa  Bo> 
maoaan  (op.  so):  *Jn  HarUt/  PhaataM  fir 
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Pianoforte,  V  quatre  Bhhiui  (ofk  ll):  Lyriaehe  | 
Sttickcben  ffJr  Pianoforte  (op.  12) ;  Senate  fUr 
Piaiu^orte  nndVioline  (op.  i.^);  a  tt^mphomsclie 
S^ttoke  fSr  Pianoforte,  quatre  mains  (op.  14) ;  ' 
Boraanzen  (op.  is;)  ;  Concert  fiir  Pianoforte  und 
OrdieBter  (op.  16);  Norwwische  Volks-Liedtir 
and  TSkua»  Mr  Fbaateto  Ddttaddi  (op.  1 7) ; 
Iliin:an7.cn  und  Lic-f^cr,  a  Hefle  (op.  i?) ;  ''Pil(!<T 
aua  deui  Volkfileben,'  neue  Humoreskan  liir 
Ffanolarte  (op.  19) ;  'Vor  Sndmm  Kk«t«r/  ftr 
Son,  Pamenchar  ond  Orsimim  (op.  ao).  [E.D.] 

GRTEPENKERL,  Friedrioh  Conrad,  pro-  ' 
hamar  at  the  CMroliAum  0>Uege  in  Brunswick,  \ 
born  at  Peine,  near  HaaoTer,  in  1782  ;  long  1 
tutor  in  the  Fellenberg  Institution  at  HofWyl  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne ;  died  at  Brunswick,  April 
6,  1849.    Uo  wrote  '  Lelirbuch  dor  ^Eiitbetik' 
(Brunswick  1837),  in  which  he  applied  Herbart*8  ! 
{)hilos<7]ihical  theory  to  music;   and  was  the  | 
nuthar  of  the  preface  to  the  excellent  edition  of  | 
.1.  S.  Bach's  instrumental  compoaitions,  edited  by  | 
himself  and  Koitsch,  and  publiH!i-  d  1  v  Pc'en!  of 
JLeipzig.    This  work  has  made  his  nanie  familiar 
to  many  in  England. 

His  son  \V<^LTr,.\yr.  BoyrgRx,  bom  May  4, 
1810.  at  Hofwyl,  studied  at  Bniniwkk  and 
Leipzig,  WM  alio  an  entlnudaalio  amateur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer's  '  Hug^uennta' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlioz.  He  wrote  '  Das 
Mudiifcctv  Oder  die  Beethorener*  (1838  and  41) ; 

*  Ritter  Berlioz  in  ri-riun-L'h\vri_:'  1  1  ^4,^,'i  ;  '  Die 
(h>er  der  G^^enwart'  i  Mid  two  dramaa, 
'nobeipiem  and  Qmndialan,*  te  whidi 
litolff  composed  ovcattntai.  H«  dtod  at  Bruns- 
wick. Oct  17,  1868.  [F.G.] 

GRrRSBACH,  .Tohv  Henrt,  bom  at  Win  l- 
*jr,  June  30,  1798,  was  eldest  eon  of  Jusiin 
Christian  Griesbach,  violonoellist  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte'rt  bund,  and  nephew  to  Friedrich  Grie.sbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  music  under  his 
ondAb  Geoige  Laopdd  Jacob  Griesbach,  and  at 
1 2  years  of  age  was  appointed  violoncellist  in 
the  Queen's  band.  He  then  studied  for  some 
yeaiB  nnder  KalkbrenniBr.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Qnor-Ti's  bainl  at  her  dcnth  hio  Ciiiic  to 
London  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a  pianist, 
la  i8aa  1m  composed  a  symphony  and  a  eaprieoio 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  shortly  afler- 
waras  a  second  symphonjr  for  Uie  Philharmonic 
Sodetj.  AMioaiilli  b«waa  after  Ada  time  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
duce numerous  compositions  of  various  lunds,  and 
also  to  attain  to  no  mean  skill  in  astronomy, 
painting  in  water  oolonrii  entomology,  and  ma> 
thematics.     His  principal  compositions  were 

*  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  an  oratorio,  written  in  18^5 
wiyi  a  view  to  stage  repreeentatioB,  bat  mKoi 
performance  being  interdicted  he  some  yenrg 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  was  per- 
formed, under  the  title  of '  Daniel,*  by  tho  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  June  30,  1854;  Overture 
and  Music  to  Shakspere's  'Tempest';  'James 
the  First,  or,  The  Royal  Oaptlva,*  operetto ; '  The 
r,  .l  i^r.n  th  of  West  Cheap,'  opern  ;  '  FMis,'  opera 
(oogiutfhed) ^  'Babj  Buins^'  musical  drama; 


several  ovartufaa  and  otber  inatmmental  piaoea, 

anthems,  songs,  cantatas,  &c.  He  also  wrote 
'An  Analysis  of  Mu«ical  Sounds'  (published), 
and  'The  f^mdamental  elements  of  Coontar* 

point,'  'The  Acoustic  Laws  of  Haminny,'  and 
'Tables  slMwiag  the  variations  of  niusical  pitch 
from  the  timo  olHaadal  te  18^9 '  (unpubttahad). 

He  was  14  timrB  a  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.    He  died  Jan  9,  1875.        [W.  H.H.] 

GRI£SIN6EB,  Gsobo  August,  deserves  a 
word  of  grateAd  mention  far  bia  dianning  litUa 

work  on  Haydn — '  }^i<  i;^Tr4]thisc'(io  Notizen  iiVior 
Joseph  Haydn'(ia6  pa^es) — which  was  originally 
oommmiiratwd  to  the  Allg.  Mvaik.  Zeitung  frtim 
July  to  Sept.  r^'O  /,  an!  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Uartel  in  1810.  Griesinger  was  a 
'  Legatuma-Balh*  of  the  Saxon  goTemment,  and 
possibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vieima.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Haydn 
for  tho  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claima  te  report  directly  fi^nn  Ua  Upa,  often 
in  his  very  worls.  Hii  work  was  used  by 
Framery  for  his  '  Notice  sur  Haydn'  (Paris,  1 8 10), 
but  Griesinger  complains  that  his  statementa  haw 
often  been  widely  departed  from,  and  in  OOO  OaaO 
au  absolute  invcniion  mtroduced. 

Whether  he  was  the  same  Griesingar  who 
founded  singing  societies  and  public  concerts  In 
Stuttgart  xo  or  13  years  after  Haydn's  death,  ia 
not  appaimi.  He  died  April  97,  i8a8.  [G.] 

OBIFFEKyGEOBOE  Euoinb,  pianist  and  oom< 

poaer,  was  born  Jan.     1781.    At  sixteen  years 
of  age  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  compi^ier 
by  the  prodaction  of  a  concerto  fbr  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  in  which  the  melody  of  'The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland'  was  introdooed.    He  next 
publiahad  a  P.  F.  aonata.  with  ad  UUtom  violin, 
and  an  *Odo  to  Charity,'  inscribed  t<"»  the 
suppOTtera  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  published 
in  1806.   Hia  remaining  compontioni^  with  the 
exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  all  for  the  pianoSwte,  either  alone 
or  in  conjuiKrtion  with  ouier  instrnmeata.  They 
comprise  two  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra ; 
a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings ;  four  sonatas ; 
i  five  divertimentos ;  four  rondos ;  six  marches } 
aiz  ate ;  a  canriodo ;  an  fsbodnetion  to  aft 
'  arrangement  of  the  military  movement  from 
I  Haydn's  uth  symphony;  and  two  sets  of  quad- 
I  rilles.    (jriffin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  Six-iety.   One  of  his  stringed 
quartets  was  uivea  by  that  b<jdy  on  Feb.  38, 
1814,  and  his  P.  F.  quartet  on  April  I4,  1817, 
he  himself  playing  the  P.  F.  part.    Griffin  waa 
.  stricken  with  mortal  illness  whilst  attending  one 
I  of  the  Sodotya  oonoerts,  and  died  a  few  daya 
afterwan^s  in  "May  1R63.    TTis  coTTipos-itinn-s  were 
formed  upon  dasiiical  rnotieis,  and  were  esteemed 
'  in  ttflir  wj,  although  now  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN,  TB0MA8,  an  organ  builder,  in  174 1 

erected  an  organ  in  St.  Rolen's,  Bishopsgatc,  and 
engaged  '  to  play  hinuelf  or  provide  an  oi^anist.' 
He  is  said  to  have  also  hnilt  organs  in  other  City 
churches.  On  Jan.  n.  1763  (being  then  a 
I  Common  Councilman  for  Laingboum  Ward  and 
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one  of  the  Gresham  C()iiiniittee\  he  vraa  appointed 
l^fewor  of  Music  in  Grasbaiu  College  in  the 
room  of  iJluaAm  Otrdnar.  deoMMed.  He  seems 
to  have  Ixien  totnlly  incapable  i  f  jxirforming  the 
duties  of  the  oUice,  since  we  leum  from  a  con* 
tamponv^  nswipaper  that  <m  Jan.  99,  1763.  thft 
day  appomted  for  uia  firat  lecture,  John  Potter, 
who  had  aoied  as  deputy  to  his  predecessor, 
mppmni  to  leeton  tut  him^  bat  ih«  andienoe 
refused  to  hear  him,  anJ  compelletl  him  to  retire  ; 
that  on  Feh.  12  following  Griffin  hiiu^elf  appeared, 
apologised  tat  his  absence  on  Jan.  ay,  which  he 
assured  the  audience  was  owing  soldy  to  hia  not 
having  had  Hufhcieut  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
lecture,  and  then  retired  without  saying  more; 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  delivered  a  Itn-ture, 
wliich  lasted  I T  minutc-j,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
tone  of  voic .  • .  He  died  in  1 7  7 1 .  Hawkins  asuerts 
hitu  to  have  been  a  barber.  Ho  was  more  probably 
of  the  T^arher-Surgeons*  Compttiy.  [W.H.H.J 

GRIMALDI.     See  NlCOLlKI. 

GRIMM,  JuuvB  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  aome  note ;  bom  1 830  at  Pemau  in 
Saxony ;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatarinai  of 

Ijeipri^'.  When  Orimm  had  finished  the  oonrse 
of  instruction  there,  he  found  employment  at 
GSttingen,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  oon> 
ductor  of  the  Musikvf  rfin  at  Miinster,  where 
he  is  tttiU  living  a^  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing.  He  haa  hitherlo  paUiahad 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  sonp,  and  a  few 
<ffchestral  comoositioQs,  of  which  Utter  his  *  Suite 
in  oanon-lbrm  has  made  the  found  of  Gorman 

c<mrert-rooms  snccesafully,  anr?  in  point  nf  clever 
workmanship  deeerres  ail  the  praise  it  hau  luet 
wMi.  [E.  D.] 

GRISAR,  AtAKBT,  bom  a*  Antworp,  Boo.  36, 

I^^oS,  waa  intended  for  Commerce,  and  with  that 
view  was  placed  in  a  bouse  of  business  at  Liver- 
pool. Tbo  lovo  of  murio  was  however  too  strong 
for  him,  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  his  family 
he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 
He  began  to  study  under  Ilcicha,  bat  the  revo- 
lution spread  to  Belgium,  and  Grisar  was  obliged 
to  join  his  family  in  Antwerp,  iiis  fixbt  public 
success  was  '  Le  Manage  impossible '  at  Brussels 
in  til-  hprifig  i  f  1S33  ft  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  goveniuieut,  and  procured  him  a  grant 
of  laoo  francs  towards  the  completion  of  his 
musicnl  ciltt  riti  n.  Ho  rftiirned  to  Paris  and 
henoeturward  gave  himBclf  up  almost  entirely 
to  the  theatre.  His  first  appearance  there  waa 
at  the  Oprra  Comiqnc  with  '  L'aii  luil.'  Though 
not  unsuccestiful  he  was  <liHsatiinhed  with  himself^ 
and  in  1840  or  1841  went  to  Naples  to  study 
eomposition  under  Mercadanto ;  and  there  he 
remained  for  several  veaza.  In  iS^  he  was 
again  in  Fteii.  and  dfid  not  leave  it  tiU  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Asni^ree  on  June 

iS6q,   liineteen  of  his  comic  operas  were  , 
podaoed  on  the  stage,  and  a  dosen  more  lenuUned 
in  MS.    A  list  will  be  found  in  Pougin's  sup> 
plemeut  to  Fetis.    He  also  published  more  than 
50  melodies  and  romances.     His  statue,  bj 


Brack elecr,  is  in  the  restibtile  of  the  Antwerp 
Theatre,  and  a  Life  of  him  1^  Pougin  hss  bees 
pnUiahed  by  Haohette.  WHh  the  Parisiasi  k 
was  a  great  favourite.  'A  chamnim;  deliofttc 
natural  musician,  several  of  whose  worki  wil 
renaln  to  attert  the  rare  «ioelleBoeorhiB  trirtt' 
is  the  judgment  of  a  French  critic  in  the  MeD*» 
troL  On  an  Knglishman  however — and  one  wk) 
knew  him  and  liked  him — he  made  a  SSmat 
impression  ;  '  His  music,'  says  Mr.  Chorley,  Mta"rn 
not  the  slightest  traoe  on  the  memory.  I  cuusi 
remll  from  the  whole  list  a  melody,  a  te«k  d 
instrumental  novelty,  an  indication  of  ehsrsetff 
or  local  colour.*  M.  Chouquet  (Musique  Dmsr 
tique,  386),  while  praising  his  fresh  and  gtseaM 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  scene  sad  tbe 
situation,  will  not  aUo«  him  a  plane  above  tits 
second  rank.  [G.^ 
GRISI,  Gnrua.  TUa  iknons  opentievMl- 

ist,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Grisi,  an  liiar  vi 
engineers  under  Napoleon,  waa  bom  at  Milsais 
i8i3:  othen  say  1810,  othen  even  1806.  8k 
belonged  to  a  family  of  artists.  Her  maternsl  sail 
was  the  celebrated  Grasuni ;  her  eldest  uur, 
Giuditta  (bom  at  Milan,  July  28,  1805),  wm 
a  singer  of  hi^di  merit ;  and  her  cousin,  Osriotu 
Gn'si ,  r  riginally  educated  a.-*  a»int'"er,  l>»!caine.UDd* 
the  tumonof  Pcrrot,  the  m<M»t  ckaroung  dsooer  of 
her  time.  Probably  her  mother,  like  the  rwt  «^ 
the  family,  had  berore  marriage  made  mnsjc  ha 
profession.  If  so,  with  a  soldier  for  a  £stb^  ^ 
a  singer  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  s&id  thai  ibe 
future  'dramatic  soprano' came  inde«<I  of  f'lit- 
aUe  parentage.  Her  earliest  instructco  v«R 
suoQMdvely  Iter  abter  Giwiitt»;  Wipfo  CA 

afkeru-ardB  resident  pmfe-s.irin  -.nii-n ;  MA«liit-* 
Boocabadati ;  and  Guglieimi,  son  of  the  conipL«w 
of  that  name.  AttheageofaeveoteenihsMdt 
her  firj*t  appearance  in  j-iil  lic  a.^  EoomaiBSo- 
sini's  'Zekniia.'  In  1830  Mr.  a  a  Gvenb 
saw  her  at  Vloranoe  with  David  in'tSadmitk 
and  says,  '  She  is  like  Pasta  in  face  and  B^r^J^ 
but  much  handsomer.  She  is  only  djgbuMS- 
Rossini  took  a  great  interest  in  the  yoong  ssd 
promising  Giulietta,  for  wbam  he  predicted  » 
brilliant  future.  '  Youth,  uncommon  P***^ 
attractions,  a  beautiful  voice,  and  indicstifei 
already  of  that  stage  talent  aftemids  so  reoutft- 
ablv  developed,  combineil,'  Rays  one  » 
with  authority  on  the  aubject,  *  to  uLuin  »  t** 
oeption  for  their  possessor  more  hearty  and  wan 
unanimouidy  favourable  than  often  fall-  ;  >  •b-I'* 
of  a  debutante.*  One  of  Giulia's  warmest  adnurtfi 
was  Bellini,  who,  compoeing  at  Milan  thsspK 
of  •  Norma'  for  Pasta,  recognii^'^d  in  th*  yocar 
artist  all  the  qualitications  for  a  perfect  Ada%i» 
Strangely  enoogh,  when  the  open  wm  tint 
brnui^ht  out,  the  first  act  pr  ved  almost  a  t%S9: 
and  it  was  not  until  the  duet  Ibr  Nonns 
Adalgisa  in  the  and  Aet  that  theaadienesbif» 
to  applaud.  DigsatiNfl'  <1  '.^  itli  !>  r  enifairetosBt 
Milan,  and  unable  to  get  herself  teknsed  fn«>^ 
b^  ocdSnary  means,  the  impulsive  Oinlia  tssk  t» 
flight,  and  ^ui)ing  across  the  frontier  rit^'-'  - 
PariB,  where  she  found  her  aunt,  Madame  (in*" 
siui.  her  siater  Giuditta.  and  Bdasini— st  tti^ 
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time  artiitic  director  of  the  TheStre  des  Ttaliens.  '  broken  tip  hy  the  Budilen  depaHur©  of  hii?  pnn 
f3je  imd  no  trouble  in  obtaining  an  engage-  cipal  ttingcrs,  together  with  Mr.  ("(»sta,  and  nearly 
wmL  Jtosaini,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  per-  I  the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  gr«ait 
formanee  in  'Zelmira,'  offered  her  the  part  of  quartets  came  to  an  end.  It  struggU-d  on  f.>ra 
^iemiramide  in  hi«  own  admirable  opera  of  that  time  in  tlie  mlucud  form  of  a  trio:  Grisi,  Mario 
name;  and  in  1832  Mdlle.  Grisi  made  her  first  and  Tambutiiii,  without  Lablache.  Then  the 
appearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Parifi  in  the  trio  became  a  duet;  but  Grisi  and  ^fario  still 
character  of  the  Aiisyrian  Queen,  Mdlle.  Eckerlln  sang  the  duo  eonccrtante  which  Donizetti  had 
repmMnting  Amoe,  and  Signor  Tamburini  written  for  them  in  '  Don  BMqQftle/  as  no  otbar 
Asaur.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  ringers  could  sing  it.  They  were  still  '  the  mee 
than  Mdlle  Grisi 's  success  ;  and  for  sixteen  con-  '  and  the  nightingale '  of  Heine's  Parisian  Ixjitt  ra, 
secutive  years,  horn  1833  to  1849,  she  was  j  'the  roee  the  nlghtiagiile  Among  flowers,  the 
engaged  and  re^gaged  at  the  Th^&tre  des  nightingale  the  rose  among  birds.'  Mr.  N.  P. 
Italiens.  Mdlle.  Grisi  passed  the  winter  of  I  Willis  had  heard  Grisi  in  London  in  the  year 
1833  at  Venice,  where  Bellini  wrote  and  pro-  1834,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  hb  '  Pencillings  by 
dooed  '  I  Montecchi  ed  I  Capuleti '  for  the  two  ;  the  Way,'  did  not  much  like  her.  On  the  other 
risters,  Giuditta  and  Gitdia.  She  did  not  visit  \  hand.  Heine  heard  her  in  Paris  in  the  vear  1840, 
London  until  1 834.  where  she  made  her  first  and,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  '  Lutetia,  liked  her 
•jp|)eTaPoe»  amid  general  admiration,  as  Ninetta  |  very  much.  The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
hi  *La  Giuza  Li^ra'  (April  8th).  Her  Arst  I  Oennan  poet  would  probably  have  consoled 
great  London  success,  however,  was  achieved  in  Madame  Grisi,  if  she  harl  ever  troubled  herself 
the  part  of  Anna  Bol(nia.  The  chief  characters  in  j  about  the  matter,  for  the  very  Unuted  admir- 
tliii  wark^^wlifdi  I>onizetti  had  written  for  Galli,  '  ation  exprewed  for  her  by  the  American  prose- 
Rubini.and  Madame  F'aata — became  identified  in  writer. 

London  with  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  Mdlle.  Grisi.  From  the  year  1834.  when  she  maide  Imt  d^bat 
Strangelj  enough,  the  opera  itself,  which  was  at  at  the  King^s  Theatre,  London,  until  year 
one  time  Iwked  upon  as  its  comp(m-r'8  master*  1S61,  when  she  retired  from  the  Royal  ItaJtan 
pieoe^  eeenia  now  all  but  forgotten.  Those  Opera,  Madame  Griei  onl/  miisnd  one  aoaaon 
nofrew  who  Mtr  CMrf  in  the  pi^of  the  heroine  |  in  London — ^lliat  of  1949.  And  It  was  a  fwe 
will  never  forget  it.  On  the  occasion  of  her  thing  indeed  when  she  WiW  enfjage<l  that  illneaa 
fixst  wpearanca  in  L<mdon,  the  '  l^es '  critic  1  or  any  other  cause  prevented  hear  firom  appearing, 
deaeribed  her  Toioe  aa  a '  pure,  brilllaiit,  power*  |  She  addom  dtnjqpoiiiled  the  pabHc  by  ner  a& 
ful,  flexible  soprano  ....  one  of  the  finest  wo  sence ;  and  never,  when  she  wa«  present,  by 
ever  heard.'  '  Aa  an  aotreaii,'  added  the  writer,  1  heraioging.  There  ia  eome significanoe  in  styling 
'MdOe.  Oriri  exhiUti  dlaerlndiiatlTe  powem  I  andi  ToeauMa  'nbuat,*  fbr  thcM  are  robust 
of  no  common  order.*  Wlien  she  undertook  sopranos  as  there  are  robust  tenora.  Ttii1<  (-i1  na 
the  part  of  Semiramide^  at  the  Kii^'a  Theatie» .  one  who  haa  not  really  a  robust  oonstitutioa 
It  waa  laid  by  evetywie  that  Fasta  hsriag  |  eooM  stand  audi  wear  and  tear,  wUdi  are  tha 

now  retired  her  only  succetwor  was  Griei.  In  in  lisi  <  nsable  accompaniment** — which  form,  one 
the  vear  1835  Bellini  wxote  'I  Puritani*  for  |  might  almost  say,  the  very  substance— of  tlM  life 
OtiaC  Babini,  Tmabutbii,  and  Lablache ;  that  I  of  a  great  efaiger.   In  the  ^raar  1854  alM  made 

jBamor.iMc  operatic  quartet  of  which  she  wan  '  an  artistic  tour  in  the  United  States,  in  com- 
tha  last  survivor.  It  is  true  that  after  Rubini  ,  pany  with  Signor  Mario.  In  1859  accepted 
had  been  replaced  by  Mario  the  qnartet  waa  *  an  engagement  at  Madrid,  which  waa  not  ane* 
still  incomparable;  and  it  was  f  r  flu  new  '  oesaful,  and  was  rapidly  bmkcn  nff.  In  l^6l 
combination — Grisi,  Mario,  Tamburini,  and  La-  j  Madame  Grisi  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
blaebe'^aiat  Doi^tet^  In  1843,  composed '  Don  '  Gye  binding  her  not  to  appear  agi^  In  pnbBe 

Pa«quale.'  '  Don  Pas.juale,' like  '  Anna  B<tlena,'  u  idiina  t.  i  ni  nf  five  y  ir^.  >f r  ( ; vr-  th  iiiL'ht. 
viaited  London  and  woon  became  naturalised;  ,  no  duubt.  that  in  this  case  five  yean  were  as 
and  ^ear  after  year  ^  Mario  qmurtet  Idea  tiie  I  good  aa  fifty.  But  he  had  reekoned  without  Ida 

Rubmi  ijiKLrtet,  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  the  prirnri  donna,  who,  in  the  year  1866,  to  the 
summer  in  London.  Fortunately  the  Paria  .  n^et  of  her  friendly  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
aeaaon  doee  not  interfisra  with  ow  own.  bdeed,  '  every  one,  came  out  at  "Bar  Majeity'a  Theatre  in 
owing  to  the  Paris  and  St  PnUrsburg  sea^  u.'^  her  old  part  of  Lucrezia.  After  thnt  Madame 
taking  place  in  the  winter^  it  is  poaaible  to  form  .  Grisi  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  sing  at 
in  London  fbr  the  summer  an  operatio  tronpe  '  concerts,  and  aa  a  concert  idnger  gained  mabh 
superior  to  that  of  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris,  '  and  deserved  applau.se.  Sbo  had  for  years  made 
nod  which  shall,  in  fact,  include  the  most  dis-  ,  London  her  head  auarters^  and  on  leaving  it  in 
tfngttidied  omamenta  of  both  the  great  Btmp^m  ^  1869  to  pay  a  viatt  to  Beilin  had  no  intention 
winter  cnriii  .iri'.  'j.  But  between  Pari.s  and  I»n-  of  not  returning  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
don  in  particular  an  entetUe  cordiaU  had  loxig  ,  obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  sue- 
existed ;  and  BCadame  Grisi,  with  lier  attendant '  eamaa.  She  md  not  however  return.  Inflam- 
tenor,  bari^mc,  and  basso,  must  have  ]u  vn  :iA  ni:it'  of  the  1  mofs  pf  iz  -d  hcT,  and  afler  ft  short 
much  at  home  in  one  of  these  ^'f^pft^*"  aa  in  the  attack  she  di«d  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  lieriin, 
o^MT.  on  tiia  35t]i  Kov.  1869.  Her  artistic  life  had 

When,  in  1846^  Mr.  hmeSafu  oompany  waa .  laalad  about  35  yaan;  and  eonaidMing  that  fiMt, 
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and  the  vigor<ins  coMtitution  which  Biich  a  huct 
indicate,  it  in;iN  s  ifely  Ih;  iufermi  that  V>iit  for 
tiM  aoddant  <>  a  severe  cold,  which  appears  to 
hftve  been  neglfctod,  8he  would  have  lived  to 
Bomething  like  tha  age  attained  by  so  mnnv 
distinguished  membera  of  the  pw>f(winin  to  which 
bHl-  >  .i  l  on^'eil,  and  of  which  for  an  unuJiially  lonij 
period  she  formed  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 

MdllA.  GrW  WM  nanrted  on  April  34. 1836^  to 
Count  >\q  Melcy,  but  the  union  wa«  not  a  happy 
one,  and  was  cU8i»olve<l  by  law.  Later  on  she 
im  asaia  inaxiled  to  l^gDor  Mario^  by  wbom  die 
had  three  daughtt-rs.  [H.S.E.] 

GKOSSE  CAISSE  and  GROaSE  TROMMEL 
are  respectively  the  French  and  Gerxnan  temu 
ftr  ^  biM-dniin.   [Drd  v«  3.]         [Y.  d»  P.] 

GROSSI.   See  Sifack. 

GROSSO.  Italian  for  'great.'  The  'Con- 
certo Gro«Bo'  of  the  tirst  half  of  the  iStb  century, 
mid  to  h»T»  b«en  inveaited  by  Torelli  in  1 70*9,  S 
was  a  piece  for  a  ooniV>iiiation  of  sen  ral  s  1  > 
inatnaments  with  the  full  band.  Thus  CurvUi's 
Conoerti  Gran  (op.  6)  are  deeoHbed  In  the  title 
as  'con  due  violini  e  violoncello  tli  concertino 
obligati,  e  due  altri  vioUni  e  basso  di  concerto  | 
grosso,  ad  aiUtrio  che  si  potratno  radoppiarv.'  ' 
The  same  is  the  case  with  HandeVB  '  1 2  Grau<l 
Concertos,*  which  are  for  2  solo  violins  and  a 
oello,  accompanied  by  and  alternating  with  a 
iwad  of  2  violioi^  VMl»t  oaUo.  and  bass.  The 
piece  contaiutnl  4,  5,  or  6  movements  of  different 
iempo,  one  beiug  usually  a  fugue  and  one  a 
daaee^  and  aU  in  the  nine  key. 

The  name  does  not  oectjr  in  the  work«  of  either  1 
Haydn  or  Mozart.    It  wm  probably  last  used  by 
GoB&iniani,  who,  before  his  death  in  1761,  ar- 
ranged Corelli's  solos  as  Conoerti  Groesi.  [G.] 

GROSS  VATERTANZ,  i.e.  grandfather-dance. 
A  curious  old  German  (iunily-duioe  of  the  1 7th 
century,  which  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  weddings. 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Festival  march 
which  he  wrote  by  command  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  with  the  Dnke  of  Saxe 
Meiningen  in  182.;  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  I'Sf  It  c<m- 
sitfted  of  three  parto,  the  tintt  of  which  wajs  an 
andante  in  triple  time,  nn^  to  the  words 

*  TTnil  hIs  (lor  (trtv<«Hvntnr  dio  nroMmntter Blluat 
Dm  war  der  Grumivut«ir  eiu  'Hrautigcniu,' 

to  wldeh  noceeded  two  quick  phnuM  in  a-4 

time — 

AndanU   

V^^^  


Aa  tliiB  danoe  vsnally  oondiided  an  ewtdiag,  it 

waa  also  callcrl  the  '  Kehnuis'  (cleiw  out').  Its 
chief  musical  inter^t  ariijes  from  the  fact  that 
It  it  ilia  'airof  tibte  i  jtb  century/  wlildi  RoTmmann 


GRUTZMACHER. 

in  his  'Camaval"  intr<Mliice«  in  the  '  March  of  tk 
Davidsbilndler  agaiiut  the  Philistines.'  H«  alv 
useaitintheilnalAofhiB'Fipiliflai^'o^a.  PLP.) 

GBOUKD  BASS.  IRie  most  obviooa  sad 
easily  realisable  means  of  a^ri^  iug  at  pth- 
metiy  and  proportion  in  musical  works  U 
repention.  and  a  lai^  praportion  of  the  earlieei 
attempts  in  this  direction  took  the  safe  siJ*  >{ 
luaking  the  synunetry  abtiolute  by  repecttin^  u« 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  In  the  fam  of 
variations ;  and  of  this  order  of  f(;rm  a  Gnvjnd 
Bsm,  which  consisted  of  constant  r«ptiUtia&  d 
a  phran  in  the  Ba»  wiA  Taried  figures  sod  hir 
monies  above  it,  is  a  gub  ■  r  ler.  Xi  <  r!r 
period  of  Modem  Music  this  was  a  veiy  popvi^* 
devioe^  rmtfM  to  alHce  by  ItaBaa^  nA  m 
Carissimi  and  Astorga,  and  by  our  English  Part^ 
In  the  works  of  Puroell  there  are  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in  l£e  Oipheci 
Britannicus,  and  in  his  dramatic  works,  a-s  in  the 
T^i  l  >  ami  .Eneas,  in  which,  though  notakngtbf 
work,  tliere  are  three  songs  on  a  Grooad  BMij 
the  best  of  which  '  When  I  am  Uid  in  eartL' 
has  often  been  pointed  out  n«  f\  fine  example. 
Au  expansion  of  the  idea  \'f'jLS  also  adopted  V 
liim  in  the  '  Musi^:  before  the  play'  <rf  Ki"? 
Arthur,  in  which  the  figure  after  being  lepested 
many  times  in  the  bass  is  transferred  to  the  up[<tf 
parts,  and  also  treated  by  inversion.  Bach  and 
Handel  both  made  me  of  the  same  devi  e  : 'he 
former  in  his  PassacagUa  for  Clavio^  with 
and  the  *Cnieifixtw'  of  hie  Mass  in  B  wssm; 
and  the  latt.-r  iii  liis  Choruses  '  Enw  el.Ie.-t  ^  « 
of  Hell'  io  Saul,  and  ' 0  Baal  monarch  0^ 
akiea*  in  Deborah.  In  nodera  tinH  Baim 
has  produced  a  fine  example  iu  the  Finale  to  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Uaydn  in  £9 
Oreheatra. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century  GiwaJ 
Basse?!  were  known  by  the  namee  of  their  aothti* 
as  •  Farinell's  Ground,'  *  Puroell's  Grouod,' 
and  extemporiring  on  a  Ground  Bass  a  ^ 
popular  amusement  with  musicians.  ChriiStfi'* 
bitapsou's  'Chulys  Minuritionum,  or  Dirisa 
Viol'  {1665),  was  intended  to  teach  the  pr»cc«- 
which  he  describes  as  follow«»— '  Diiuinutiot  « 
dfivinon  to  a  Ground  is  the  breaking  eith<r  o< 
the  baM  or  of  an  J  higher  pact  that  is  applicsbk 
thereto.    The  manner  of  o-^presaing  it  ii  thoi:— 

•  A  Ground,  subject^  or  bass,  call  it  what  joa 
pleaae,  ia  piidced  down  in  two  aofeial  jtf^' 
one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  grotm'l  nyw* 
organ,  hvpsichord,  or  what  other  instnuw*' 
may  be  apt  for  fliat  pnqijse;  the  o4h(r*ri** 
Uiat  plays  upon  the  viol,  who  having  the  **» 
grouiid  before  his  eyee  as  his  theme  or  subjert, 
plays  nidi  Taarfety  m  deeeant  or  divlaioancac- 
cordanoe  thereto  si»  hii»  f-kill  and  preeentiawatrt 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.*   , 

A  long  extract  and  a  apedman  of  n  *  W*""' 
on  a  Gfomid*  an  gifea  in  EMmkbm\W^ 
chap.  149.  [C.H.H"J 

GRUTZMACHER.  FrtedricbWilhkuUt' 
WIG,  a  distinguished  violoncellist  of  our  dajr, 
of  •  mnrioiaa,  bom     Dmmn,  Mkah  h  w}^ 
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Hb  anirioil  fiieulty  showed  itself  very  early,  nnd 
he  was  thoroughly  instnictod  in  thwry  by  F. 
Sdmeider,  and  in  the  cello  by  Drechaler.  In 
1848  1m  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  at  once 
attracted  the  notice  of  David,  and  in  TS49, 
when  only  i  j,  became  fint  cello  and  solo  player 
attlwOewvMliaiu,  aadft  tMuahflrfa  OKbCetaSfO^ 
vatorinm.  In  60  hp.  -«  as  called  to  Dresden,  wlu  re 
he  itill  reaidea  as '  Hammer  •Virtuoi'  to  the  King 
of  Sttooy.  H«  I1M  vidted  moii  of  the  northem 
capitals  of  Kurojw,  and  was  in  England  in  '')7 
and  68,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  ao, 
1867),  Moncal  Union,  and  Crystal  Pdaoe.  Hia 
compositions  embrace  orchestod  and  chamber 
pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  concertos  and  other 
eooipositions  for  the  cello.  Hia  exercises  and 
bodies  are  specially  valuable  ('Tagliche  Uebun* 
gm*  and  'Technologie  des  Violoncellspiels,*  uttttl 
in  the  Iieipdc  Consen'atorium).  We  are  also 
&ldebtad  to  him  for  many  careful  editions  of 
standard  works  (Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
brie  and  C^o^  Romberg's  Concertos,  Bocche- 
rinft  SonaiM,  «t&,  etc.),  and  for  the  revival  of 
wme  forgotten  works  of  c  insii!crable  interest. 
As  a^yer  he  has  an  extraordinary  oommaad  of 
<ttfBealti«a»  tad  bia  alylo  la  Temarlnble  alike  tar 
v!L-nTir,  }>oint,  and  delicacy.  As  a  teacher  he 
is  greatly  aad  deservedly  esteemed,  and  has 
innad  a  mnnlMr  of  fine  players  of  all  tiio  imtiona 
of  Europe.  Amongst  them  hia  brother  LEOPOr.n. 
bom  Swt.  4,  1835,  and  now  (78)  fint  oello  in 
die  Dnko  ci  Mei&iiigeD'a  band,  is  ono  of  llie 
iDost  remaiiubble.  [T.  P.  H.] 

GUADAONT,  CxTT.xyr^,  one  of  the  most 
famous  male  oontralti  of  the  last  century,  was 
bon  at  Lodi'  aboat  1735  (F^tu)  or,  perhape, 
later.  Nothing  is  known  if  hi?  early  history. 
In  1747  he  was  singing  at  Parma:  in  48  he 
ome,  Ter>-  young,  to  London  aa  'oerloua  maa* 
in  a  burletta  troupe,  with  Pertici,  Laschi,  Frasi, 
«tc-  'His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Han- 
del, who  assigned  him  the  parts  in  the  Messiah 
and  Saiuiion,  which  had  been  originally  composed 
for  Mrs.  Cobber.'  in  the  studying  which  parts,' 
■ays  Bumey,  'he  aoplied  to  me  for  assistance. 
During  Ida  fini  gaMfloneB  in  mt>gt^iiH,  which  was 

four  or  fire  years,  he  wrh  mor*?  noticed  in 
ifiuging  EuglLdi  tban  lUtliun.  He  quitU-d  London 
about  1753.*  7^  \a,ter  ho  sang  at  Paris  an<l 
^'tirsailles,  after  which  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
xiog  under  Gizdello,  and  in  1 755  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  earuquako.  To 
(ji?2iello  he  owed  much  of  hia  improvement  and 
ra&imnent  of  aiqging.  His  ideas  of  acting  were 
dvivad  moeli  flarlior  horn  Gankdc,  wlio  took  m 
much  pleasure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor  (for 
'The  Fairiea'  of  Smith),  as  GisaeUo  did  aftor- 
wards  in  polidiing  his  stylo  of  yocaliiation.  After 
in^'  Portugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation 
in  aU  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  lliere  ho 
war  the  part  of  'Telemaco,'  written  fat  Mm  by 
Gluck,  who  procured  his  enga^m«it  in  1766 
at  Vienna,  as  'Orfeo.'  Havin-^  excited  both 
•dmirMion  and  diHturbauce  in  that  capital. 
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he  ladmed  to  London  in  i}6o.  *  At  aa  actor 

he  seems  to  hfive  liad  no  equal  on  any  <>p«-ratio 
stage  in  Kuroi)e  :  lus  figuro  wati  uncommonly 
elegant  and  noble ;  his  countenance  replete  with 
beauty,  intelligence,  ari'-l  ili_Tiitv;  rin  l  biaattitudea 
and  gestures  were  so  full  ul  graco  and  propriety, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  stnmea  for 
a  statuary.  Put.  thr,Ti:rh  hi.'?  manner  of  singil^ 
was  perfeotlv  delicate,  polished,  and  refined,  lite 
voiba  aoemed,  at  ftnit,  to  diiapp<Ant  owy  liearer, 
for  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a  soprano,  and 
astended  its  compass  from  six  or  seven  notes  to 
ibnrtagn  or  fifteen*  (Bumey).  Tho  lanw ivriter 
gives  a  curious  criticism  of  his  style,  too  long  to 
quote  here,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  produced 
his  best  effects  by  singing  unaccompanied  and  by 
fining  off  his  notes  to  a  thread.  He  had  strong 
resentments  and  hi'^h  notions  of  his  own  im{)ort- 
ance,  which  made  liim  many  enemies.  He  »ang 
under  J.  C.  Bnek  in  the  Lent  of  1770,  and  later 
in  the  same  vesr  was  heard  at  Verona  by  the 
Electress  of  Saxe,  who  brought  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  remained  in  great  favour  with  the 
Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1766 
he  sang  at  Potsdam  before  Frederick  II.  who 
gave  him  a  handaoino  gold  anofllMK  atnddad 
vrith  brilliants, —  the  finent  he  had  ever  given. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Moant«I!ii^roaml»  heard  Um  (1784)  in  a  meUUo, 
and  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well-toned, 
and  his  style  excellent.  He  i««i»t^  on  Lord 
Moo&t-Bdeonmbe  going  to  hia  houei,  where  hit 
entertained  him  with  fantoccini,  which  he  ex- 
hibited on  a  little  stagey  and  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  Thla  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year,  1 785 ;  hat  F^tid  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1797.  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  we.ilth. 
which  he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.  [J.  M.} 

GUADAGNI,  SiGNOBA,  the  sister  of  the 
above,  came  to  London,  as  one  of  a  burletta  com' 
pany,  with  L<.>vattini,  Morigi,  etc.,  in  1 766.  She 
appeared  as  '  Cecchina'  in  the  '  Buoua  FigliuoU/ 
a  part  wUeh  aho  had  nrevioad^  P^f*^  ^ 
with  great  nj  j l-vuse.  She  sang  lor  Bever:\l  srn-*ons 
in  the  'Via^iatori  ridiooU*  (1768),  and  other 
openi.  H«rniialMBd was tha opinlio I 


openi. 


lOdmposer, 


M 
•  Ito 


<PQiMrV 

•Iwla 


GUADAGNTNT,  a  numerous  family  of  Italian 
violin-makers,  of  the  Cremona  school,  though  pro* 
bably  originating  from  Piaoenn.  The  first  genora- 
tion  oonmta  of  Lobhizo  and  John-Baptist  :  the 

latter  seems  always  to  have  been  a  family  name 
Their  exact  kinship  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
ftom  alxHit  i(>9o  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to 
be  pupils  of  Stnidivariua.  The  violins  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claim.  They  Jiru  tiiiely 
designeil,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  wd 
vannj*h.  easily  distiiiguisliaVde  fipom  the  glaring 
scarlet  varnish  Ui>^  by  the  second  John-BaptiHt, 
and  Bra  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Stradl- 
varian  schtK>l.  John-Baptist  date*!  fwm  >Tiln.T;, 
Piaoenza,  and  Turin:  he  sometimes  dottcribe^ 
himsdf  aa  'CremodMBila,*  aoaietimas  aa  '  Flaem* 
tinus.*  The  violins  of  Lorenzo  are  <>fhigh  storling 
I  merit,  deq>ite  their  diveigenco  from  the  Stradi- 
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varian  model.  The  design  is  often  bold  to  the 
verge  of  uncouthness  ;  the  oomem  ore  heavy  and 
obtrusive;  the  »croU  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Stradivari  us  :  the  varnish,  though  rich  and  ^;ood, 
is  lees  brilliant.  Both  of  these  makers  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  gooil  .s{»fK;imens  command  prices 
varying  from  £40  to  £80.  In  the  second  gen««- 
tioo  a  marked  deoulenoe  is  observable.  The 
second  John-Baptist  (probably  a  son  of  Lorenzo) 
made  a  large  nmnber  of  useful  violiaa  of  the  com- 
moner sort.  They  are  mostly  of  the  Stradivarian 
pattern^  The  second  John-Paptist  introduct'd 
that  unpleasantly  high-ooloured  vamiih  which  ia 
cfteii  supposed  to  be  tlw  ipeeial  dunelorMe  of 
a  'Ouadaj^rniui.'  He  used  excellent  wocxl,  and  his 
inatrumeata  aie  in  good  imate  among  orchestral 
playem.  He  osually  datee  ntim  Pfacenaa.  To  the 
same  generation  belongs  Joseph  (1740- 1760), 
who  uauaUy  datea  from  Milan,  and  daima  to  be 
from  Oramona.  He  waa  probably  a  brother  of 
the  second  John-B.'iptitst.  Hi«  work  is  maiisive 
and  full  of  character,  but  distinguished  by  a  oer^ 
tain  rudeness,  in  whidi  he  probably  imitated 
JoBeph  Guarnerius.  His  brownish-yellow  varnish 
oontiaata  oddly  with  that  of  hia  contemporary 
Joim-Baptiit  wcA  thoee  used  in  the  eariier  genera* 
tion.  'I'liL-  i  liinl  ami  fnllowin;^  generations  of  the 
Quadagnini  family  exhibit  a  lamentable  iiaUii^ 
oir.  and  then  they  did  their  beet  to  imitate 
the  work  of  their  predccchgurs  :  more  often  they 
aeem  to  have  worked  at  hap-hazard.  The  third 
mnemtion  had  quite  leet  the  art  of  vamiahing. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  b  a  hard  and  cold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John- Baptist  the  second :  sumti- 
timee  it  ia  a  thidi,  dull,  opaque  mass,  reeanbling 

paint:  soinetimei^  merely  a  fl  in  al^  nn lirnn ,  wa^ih. 
In  the  make  little  often  reuiaina  of  the  Cremonese 
diaraoter  at  alL  Tliey  neverUieleai  made  a  eer- 
tain  numljer  of  useful  instrmii'  n*s.  Mcmlwrs  of 
the  family  are  believed  to  be  «tiU  engaged  in  the 
▼ioliii  trade  at  Turin.  [E.  J.  P.] 

GUAKiiiNDI.  SeeOawiou. 

OTARDUOC^  TomrAMO,  Totouffo,  bom  at 

Afnntf'P.nsf^^iu-  ■.\h■^•.•tt  1720,  was  aflerwanis  a  jinpil 
of  the  fiuuouii  liernacchi  at  Bologna,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  h5»  time.  He  appeared 
ai  most  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
from  1745  to  1770.  In  the  autumn  o[  1766  he 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
managers,  to  the  Lon  i  n  0[)era  as  'first  mnn,' 
with  Grs^i.  lu  the  Hpring  of  1767,  two  serious 
operas,  '  Carattaoo*  by  J.  0.  Baeh  and  Vento't 
'Conquista  del  Messico,'  were  produced  ;  and  in 
these  the  two  new  singers  excited  more  atten* 
tion,  and  aoqoind  more  applauee^  than  before. 
Gmnlurr-i  waa,  according  to  Buniey,  'tall  and 
awkwanl  in  figure,  inanimate  m  an  actor,  and  in 
countenance  ill-favoured  and  morbid ;  but  a  man 
of  great  pro]>ity  and  worth  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  singers.  Hia  voice  was 
dear,  aweet^  and  flexible.  Hie  diake  and  intona- 
tions were  perfect,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vanquished  aU  the  difficulties  of  his 
art,  and  possessed  himself  of  every  refinement.' 
Frejndioe  ai  fint  ran  high  ^gaig^t  him.  bat 


his  merit  made  ita  way,  and  his  highly -polished 
style  was  very  much  admired.  He  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  then  state  of  taste  in  London, 
by  which  (he  told  Dr.  Bumey)  he  had  profiteii 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill -selected 
ornaments  from  hi»  singing.  He  was,  p— 
the  simplest  of  all  the  first  class  of  singen.  AB 
his  efTects  were  produced  by  expression  and  h^ 
finish.  He  sang  in  the  English  oratorios  at 
short  notice,  with  verv  little  knowledge  at  oar 
language.  He  received^  however,  £600  for  twelve 
oratorios,  a  larger  sum  tlian  was  ever  given  on 
a  like  occasion  until  the  time  of  Miss  Linky. 
In  1 771  he  retired,  and  lived  wiA  his  family, 
passing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  summer 
at  Monteftaooono^  whece  he  hiMl  *  handi^ine 
ooantty>lumse.  J.  M.} 

OUARNIERI  or  GUARNEBIU&  a 
brated    fanuly   of  violin -makeiB  of 
Their  pedigree  h  as  follows  : — 


Andrr».* 


X  IVlcrur 


&  ^(Hzrn  '  L'lL  <.£SB,* 

  vMraM 

MMt-ina  MP-noL 

♦.  Peter  Yr<il<-«>. 

I.  AirDBSAsGvaitmntr,thefltetorfhelhiiiny. 

worked  with  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Stradivari  developed 
oat  of  hte  maiter*e  model  an  entirdy  origund 
style.  Excellent  instruments  of  his  make,  not 
very  highly  finished,  but  covered  with  fine 
varnish,  are  dated  firom  the  rign  of  *St. ' 
in  Cremona,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  liie  <^>a. 

a.  JoeKPH, '  riuus  AJioau,'  who  so  described 
binunlf  to  dlatinguish  hhnaelf  from  hia  oooun. 
At  first  he  followed  his  father's  pattern  ;  but  he 
soon  devdioped  a  stylu  of  his  own,  in  whidi 
the  narrow  and  rapidly- widening  widat»  the 

pi?cnliar  sft  r,f  tin-  i ■  i nJliulof.  and  a  IQi're 
brilliant  vami»h,  are  prouiinent  features.  Good 
spedmeno  command  prioea  varying  from  £y>  to 
£80.  8ome  points  first  tritceable  in  his  WOik 
were  adopted  by  hia  cousin.   His  brother, 

3.  PxTBft  GuABNinT,  ooomonly  called  ■Pbb 
OF  Cremona' — from  his  describing  hiniself  In  lus 
tickeUi  as  ' Cremouensia/  i.e.  from  fYnmona— 
emigrated  from  Cbemaon  to  luntna,  when  ha 
also  worke<l  *aub  signo  Sancta;  Terease.'  The 
originality  of  the  Guamieri  knew  no  limita: 
Peter  of  Cremona  haa  acarodya  point  in  eommon 
with  his  father  ^irothor.  'There  is'  -iv^ 
Mr.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the  violin,  '  incrtsiMed 
faroadth  between  the  aoond-holea :  theaottodohde 
is  rounder  and  more  perpendicular ;  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  modd  h 
more  raised.'  His  vanudk  ia  often  e({aal  to  thai 
of  hi-;  brother.  The  instruments  of  Peter  of 
Cremona  are  vidued  by  connoisseurs,  but  in  a 
less  degree  than  thooe  of  hia  nephew, 

4.  Peter  op  Vexice,  son  of  Joseph  filius  An- 
dreas, who  adopted  his  uude'«  method,  and 
carried  the  *Petrine'  make  to  perfection.  Un- 
lOm  the  teat  of  hia  ftmily,  Ffetcr  of  Veoioa  had 
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the  advantage-  of  that  splendid  Venetian  varnisli  • 
which  Mtoniahet  the  beholder  in  the  work  of  : 
BfontagBMift.  Hi«  TioUnt,  thmigh  of  high  model.  | 
liAve  a  fine  rich  tone,  and  are  in  their  way  com- 
pJeie  masterpieces.  But  all  the  Qtuyrnieri  fiunily 
yield  in  fame  to  the  celebrated 

5.  Joseph  del  Gk-si  ,  so  called  from  the 
I.H.S.  which  is  added  to  hia  name  on  hia  tickets. 
Sometimes  erroneouttlv  uaid  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Sfendivarit  wilh  waom  his  work  has  nothing  j 
in  common,  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  hia 
cousin  and  imincHaku.  His  attention  seems  to 
have  been  early  diverted  from  the  school  of  the 
Amati,  in  w}iich  all  his  relatives,  and  Stradivari 
bimself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas.  He  fixed  <m 
ihm  works  whidi  the  eariy  Breeoiui  makers  had 
prrvlTtrt-d  before  the  Amati  family  broiiylit  iTito 
£a«ihioa  geometrical  curves,  extreme  fineneiMt  of 
finjsht  and  aoftnMs  of  tone.  Whoovor  maj  have 
l>een  the  instructor  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  his  real 
master  was  Gaspar  di  Salo.  He  revived  the 
bold  uid  nigged  ontHno,  and  the  mMteriy  ears- 
lessnesfl,  and  with  it  the  massive  build  and 
powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier  school.  Perfection 
of  form  and  style  had  been  attained  by  othws : 
tone  was  the  main  quality  sought  by  Joseph, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  his  work,  in  size,  in 
model,  and  in  cutting  of  sound-hules,  probably 
mwely  indicates  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
flight  it.  He  was  sedulous  in  the  pfloction  of 
Honorous  wood.  He  is  sup^u»ud  to  hi),\ti  obt^ned 
a  place  of  pbio  of  vast  sue,  possessing  extraor- 
tlinary  acoustic  properties,  from  which  he  made 
tnoet  of  his  bellies.  The  bellies  msAo  (rom  this 
wood  have  a  stain  or  sap -mark  running  parallel 
wiili  tho  firiL':'  r-hMrinl  on  eith'T  side.  Tins  j.jreat 
block  of  wood,  uays  Mr.  Hart,  '  he  regarded  as  a 
mim  of  wealth.  He  offeen  finished  an  instrn* 
inent  more  caref"ully,  perhaps  to  !<j)en' d  nrder : 
the  finer  examples  are  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Vmrt  as  *a  slrango  mixture  of  grace  and  bold- 
ii«.\Hs.'  Thehe  finer  exainj-les  prtxluiiunat<,'  in  what 
Las  been  termed  the  '  seoond  epoch '  of  his  life  : 
but  the  trntli  b  thai  throaghoat  Ms  career  he 
worked  with  no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size, 
nppearanoe,  or  degree  of  finish,  and  without  any 
;juide  but  his  own  genius,  and  the  scientific 
principles  he  had  wrought  out  by  experiment. 
The  sttiry  of  Josepli  Guamerius  making-  rude 
imtrumenta  while  in  prison  out  of  chanca 
lileoes  4^  wood  provided  by  the  daughter  of  his 
u'^er,  who  'sold  them  for  what  they  would 
tuich,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his  oon- 
tinement,'  rests  upon  no  satisfiMtory  evidence. 
.ToHcph  GuameriuH  made  instnmicnts  often  of 
very  rude  appeanmce,  and  be  may  or  may  not 
hata  boon  at  some  time  imprisoned:  bat  the 
story  of  the  '  pn"  <  n  Josephs'  has  probably  been  ' 
invented  to  explain  the  hosts  of  upoxioas  instru- 
I  ifientewltielihaTeftNuidth^wayalioverBnrope  I 
isincc  thr  tui  lclle  of  the  la.st  century.  Tlie  gre.'it 
tone-prod  ucingpowers  of  the  'Joseph'  were  thus  j 
early  very  wdf  Imown ;  Intt  Hut  softer  quality  | 
df  the  Amati  and  the  Stradivari ua  violin  was 
usually  preferred  by  amateurs  until  the  present 
oeotury,  when  Paganini's  extraordinary  perform- 


ances on  an  unusally  fine  '  Joseph*  sent  them  up 
at  onoe  Uiree-foJd  in  the  market.  The  value  of 
a  giwd  *  Joseph*  now  varies  from  £150  to  £400, 

according  to  size,  power  of  tone,  finish,  and 
condition.  Only  oxtraordinaiy  speoimens  fetch 
higher  prices. 

No  contemporary  o(^yist  imitated  Josebh 
Guamerius  with  much  sueecvs.  T>andolh  was  tne 
best :  the  productions  uf  the  Testores  and  of 
Lorenzo  Storioni  could  never  be  mistaken  fat 
their  original.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar- 
neriu.s  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.  [E.J.r.j 

GU£RK£KO,  Fravcisco,  one  of  the  chief 
reprssentatives  of  the  early  Spanish  school  of 
composers,  was  horn  at  Seville  in  and  re- 

ceived his  education  first  from  an  elder  brother. 
Mid  then  firom  the  great  Moralee.   At  the  age 

of  18  he  was  um  h  rli.ip  c!  luaster  at  Jaen,  a  few 
years  afUrwards  oblaiued  a  similar  position  at 
Malaga :  and  finally  suooeeded  Femandee  in  the 
catheiiral  at  Seville.  At  the  age  of  60  ho  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Paleatine^  an  account  of 
whioh  was  afterwards  pnUished  with  the  title  'El 
viage  de  Jerusalem  quo  hizo  Francisco  Guerrero,* 
etc.  (Aloala  1611).  Guerrero  died  in  1599  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81.  His  most  important 
works  were  published  under  the  title,  'Liber 
primu.M  Minsarum  F.  Guerem  Hispalensis  Odei 
phouasco  autoro  '  (Paris,  Du  Cheuiiii  1566). 
This  contains  4  masses  in  5  parti,  viz.  '  Sancta 
ef  itiimnf nifitn  '  ;  '  In  te  Donrrif  fpfravi ' ;  'Con- 
graluiiuiiim  mihi*;  'Super  tiuiiuuu  Rahylnais.' 
5  iiiaHwes  in  4  parts,  viz.  *De  B.  Virgine' ;  '  Dor* 
mendo  un  giomo';  'Inter  vcatibiihiiu'  ;  'Beata 
Mater ' ;  and  '  Pro  Defuncti«.'  Also  the  motets 
'Ave  viigo  sanotissima'  (5  jwrts),  'Usqnequo 
Domine'  (6  parts),  and  *Pa*f  r  N  i-tfT'   v  j  -irts"^. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Ylemia.  Sandoval,  in  Us  ule  of 
Charlea  V,  t- 11^  us  tliat  Guerrero  ])re8ented  this 
volume  to  (he  Emperor,  and  that  monarch's 
musfeal  reputation  emelly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  ctmipoeitionB.  he  called 
Guerrero  'a  thief  and  a  plagiarist,  while  his 
singers  stood  ast<mi8hed,  as  none  of  them  had 
discovered  these  thefu  till  they  wore  pointed  out 
by  the  Emperor.'  But  they  may  posiibly  have 
discovered,  notwithstanding  their  respectful  as* 
tonishment,  that  Guerrero  WM  gnilty  of  nothing 
mon'  than  using  the  otdinaiy  inaanoriRns  of  a 
panicular  8chool. 

The  Vienna  library  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  M.igiiific4it8  by  Guerrero,  printed  at  Louvsin, 
by  Phallus  in  1563.  Eslava  has  printed  in 
his  '  Lira-sacro-Hispana '  the  Passion  aoc<Htiing 
to  St.  Matthew  for  4  voices,  for  Palm  Sunday, 
and  that  according  to  bt.  John  (5  voices)  for 
Good  Friday.  Also  ^  molete  Ibr  5  Toicea  and 
a  4-part  maM^  *  Simile  eit  r^um  otElorimi.' 
[ESLAVA,]  [J.R.S.B.] 

GUEST,  Kalth,  was  bom  in  1743  at  Basely, 
Shropshire.  At  a  very  early  age  he  heeame  a 

member  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  his  native 
place.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
London  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits; 
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but  the  love  of  mvuie  induced  Um  to  enter  In 

Addition  the  choir  uf  Portland  (^apel.  After 
five  ymn  he  removed  to  Buxy  ^t.  Edmunds,  end 
entered  into  buctnoM  en  hiM  own  aoooimt.  From 
Fonl,  orgatuHt  of  St.  James'M  Cliurch,  Bury,  he 
learned  ozga&-pl«yu^f  wd  in  i  S05  wm  appointed 
dwiiMnaeter  st  St.  Ma>y«  thete,  and  mier,  cm 
the  erection  of  an  or^  ai  there,  its  oi^anist.  lie 
then  devoted  himself  tsuiirely  to  the  profession 
of  mono.  He  puUialied  *  Tbe  Ftalms  of  David,* 
arranges!  for  every  day  in  the  nuintVi,  r.  tninin.: 
many  of  the  old  psalm  tuneti  and  addiiu/  about 
sixty  noir  ones.  He  eufaiequently  pabusbed  ft 
supplement  under  the  title  of  '  Hymns  and 
Psalms,'  with  music  composed  and  adapted  by 
bim.  He  also eomposed  many  songi.  Heiesigfned 
his  appointtnent  an  orj^'aui^t  iu  1822,  and  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  in  Jane  1830. 

Wm  wan,  Gkobov^  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mundain  1771-  He  was  initiated  in  nm  ir  by 
bjg  ftHiar,  and  subsequently  became  a  choritttCT 
of  the  Chapel  Boy^  trnda-  Dr.  Naiee  and  Dr. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  obtained 
in  1787  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Eye, 
SnAtlk,  bat  gave  it  up  in  1789  for  that  at 
"\Visl)ech,  Canihridgeshire,  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  ooinpodtions  !&• 
anthems,  bynns,  glees,  duets,  songs,  oi^^ 
pieces,  and  pieces  for  a  militaiy  band.  He  dic^ 
At  Wisbech,  Sept.  10,  1831.  [W.H.H.] 

OnOLIELMI,  PiETBO,  bom  ftt  Mawa  Oswga 

in  1727-  nia  father  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  Maestro  di  CapeU»  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  At  the  age  of  18  be  was  sent  to 
supplement  hi»  home  training  at  the  Neapolitan 
Conservatorio^  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
tiie  tutorship  of  Dnraate.  TolatiUty  of  temper- 
ament rathi  I  lh;m  stupidity  hindered  his  proCTess 
in  hannony^  and  it  only  reo  uirad  a  siQgle  incident, 
aufBotentty  exoiting  to  inauoe  twenty-four  boura 
of  self-concentration,  t<>  make  him  ut  onct-  evince 
bis  auperiority  to  aU  his  class-fellows.  As  aoon 
as  be  left  the  Oonservatorio  be  started  on  a  tour 
through  tin  I  i-incipal  cities  of  Italy,  heginning 
with  Turin,  where  he  broqght  out  his  earliest 
opera  755).  Everywhere  his  genfus  was  oordi* 
ally  acknowledged,  and  his  Ixst  works  met  with 
general  applause.  He  is  known  however  to  have 
-made  a  great  number  of  Ibllurcs,  which  were 
probably  tliL-  result  of  that  cirrlcss  workman- 
ship to  which  artists  of  his  self-indulgent  and 
{deasure-lovittg  habits  are  prone.  Fhun  Italy  he 
went  to  Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  finally  to  London, 
whither  his  wife  appears  to  have  aooompanied  him, 
and  where  bis  suoossa  aeema  to  have  been  dhiedced 
bv  the  intrigues  of  a  musical  cabal.  In  1777  he 
returned  to  Naples  tu  find  that  Cimarosa  and 
PaideUo,  eacb  m  the  height  of  bia  fame,  had 
ecli[>Heil  between  them  a  reputation  which  his 
own  fifteen  years  of  absence  had  allowed  to 
wane.  It  ie  to  bit  credit  that  the  necessity  of 
struggling  •iLj.nc'-L  these  two  younger  rivals 
spurred  GugUeluu  to  unwonted  effort^  and  that 
Uw  deeade  during  wbidb  be  divided  with  thent 
the  favour  of  the  Neapolitan  public  was  the 
culminating  epoch  of  his  mental  activity.  Wearied 


of  the  stage,  Guglidmi  finally  in  1 793  aoceptsd 
the  post  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatifln»  Slid  died  m 
harness  at  Kome  in  1804. 
He  was  a  apendtiirift  and  a  debanoiwe:  a  had 

husband,  and  a  wor^e  father.  He  abandonevl  & 
faithful  wife,  neglected  his  promiai^  children, 
and  8qu.'%ndMMd  on  m  snooession  of  wnrtUs* 
mistresses,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  the 
green  room,  a  fcotune  which  it  was  his  one  tisii 
of  weridly  iriadom  to  have  kaown  bow  to  aiMsa. 
Cut  he  stands  high  among  composers  of  th« 
second  order,  and  he  had  Xh»  fecundity  as  weU 
as  tb»  vern^ty  of  geoiiM.  Hia  opena  w«e 
numennis  and  their  style  was  varied,  and  he 
composed  masses,  motets,  hymns,  and  psalms, 
for  we  ehnrbh,  berides  a  great  deal  of  importsnt 
chamber-music  for  the  clavecin,  violin,  and 
violonoello.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  79  of  his  operas, 
and  ■Biiiiiiiw  that  this  irnmber  ie  ineomplst* 
owing  to  the  habit  then  prevalent  in  lt-.-\ly  of  prrr- 
serving  only  the  scores  of  such  works  as  had  been 
fidrlv  auMumafuL  Of  tbeee  hj  hr  the  grartar 
number  would  be  nninteresting  now-a  day«.  bnt 
his  '  I  due  Gemelli,'  '  La  Serva  innamorata.  '  U 
PaBtonlla  Nobile,*  *  Ia  Didooe,* '  Bnea  e  Lavinisk' 
'Deborn  Sisera,'  'I  Viacrcriatori,'  and  '  La  VAh 
Pescatnce,'  will  alwavs  hold  a  considerable  ^see 
in  Ae  history  of  moMc.  A  bravura  air  of  uo^ 
lielmi's,  'Gratias  aLnir.  is/  for  high  s^iprano,  with 
clarinet  obligato,  was  lung  a  favourite  in  English 
coBosft  pffognttumsa.  ^B.H.P.} 
GUGLIELMI  Sns-oiiA,  sang  in  T>?ndim  in 
Lent,  17  70,  in  Italian  oratorios,  under  J.  C 
Badi,  wiUi  Oraari  and  Guadagni.  She  remaiMl 
for  another  season  or  two,  singing  (1773^  in  Rc- 
oini'a  *  Sohiava'  and  the  '  Virtuott'  of  GugUsbiL 
She  was,  perliapa,  the  wife  of  the  latter  oomposs^ 
who  was  m  England  at  tha  time,  bwing  eoBt  t» 
London  in  1768. 

GUICCIARDI.  GiuUetU  or  Jnli^  Oooataa 
(Grafin)  Guiociardi— bom  Nov  .  17S4,  mar- 
ried Count  GkUlenberg,  Nov.  3, 1S03.  died  Maick 
32,185  5 — waaaVienneeBlady,  to  wtom  Beethosai 
dedieuitod  his  'Souata  quasi  tanta.sia'  in  Cf  minor 
(Op.  27,  No.  a),  published  in  the  b^giaaii^f  sf 
Mareb  1802.  Sbe  waa  his  pupil,  and  in  a  eo*- 
versation  with  Otto  Jahn  in  the  year  iSsj  (re- 
ported by  Thayer,  Life,  iL  171).  she  stated  that 
he  had  grven  bar  the  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  5 1  No.  sX 
but  that  he  withdrew  it.  and  dedicated  it  to 
Ck>untes8  liohnowsl^,  and  then  dedicated  ihs 
Sonata  to  her  instead  The  Cbtmtesa  GtdodaMK 
has,  on  the  authority  of  SchiniUer,  l«en  believed 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  Beethoven  addressed  tbe 
passionate  letters  so  often  printed  (see  Moaebclei's 
I  Sdiiiidler,  i.  101-106).  They  were  found  after  hii 
death  in  the  secret  drawer  of  his  writing  desk,  wii^ 
his  treasured  banlr-ebarea.  lliey  are  aO  writtsa 
with  pencil  on  one  piece  of  jiainr,  and  tlie  accu- 
rate dates  are  as  follow :  *  am  6  Juli  Mox^gends'; 
'Abends  Moati^  am  6  JuU*;  *Gaten  Moaigen aai 
7  Juli ' — no  year  named  in  either,  though  Schiud- 
ler  adds  1806  to  each.  In  his  l^er  editions  bs 
adopts  1 803  as  the  year.  Thayer  however,  »^ 
an  elalxjrate  investigation  (I.ife.  ii.  i  73  I  So;  and 
Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  in  Musical  World  Cor 
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no*.  8  and  ii),  comee  to  the  concluaion  that  the 
letUsn  were  not  written  in  any  year  from  1800 
to  1803  ioduave,  and  that  the  Countew  Guic- 
riardi  was  not  the  object  of  them Beethoven 
however  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
beUvved  that  his  passion  was  returned.  At  least 
Kuch  was  his  iuijireuaion  in  Feb  when  he 

wrote  in  a  oonvenation-book  preatsrved  in  the 
Beriin  Libnuy,  *  Xetois  bien  aim^  d'elle  et  plus 
que  jamais  fwn  epoux.'  A  few  lines  further  on 
he  states  that  he  had  seen  her  again  after  her 
nunSMgn—*  mail  ja  ]»  mspdaoia,*  [G.] 

GUn>ETTT,  GfOTAmrt,  bom  at  Bologna  in 

15.^2;  according  to  Baiiii  came  to  R<»me,  and 
was  a  papil  of  Paletttnna.  Palestrina  beii^ 
eonnmsMOMd  by  Gregory  XIII  to  revise  the 
istTvices  of  the  Roman  Church,  associated  hin 
papil  with  him  in  the  task,  as  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  MSS.  both  iB«8t.  Peter*i 
and  in  the  other  principal  churches  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  real  labour  of  the  work,  which  he 
himself  styles  'opus  nullius  ingenil,  multarum 
tamen  vigiliamm,  fell  upon  him.  It  was  begun 
in  1576,  and  occupied  him  till  1581.  T)ie  work 
was  published  in  1583 — '  Directorium  chori  .  . . 
Opera  Joannis  Guidetti  I^  :i  n  luis,*  etc.,  and 
Guidetti  had  the  right  of  sale  for  ten  }'ear8. 
His  preface  mak«n  tiie  respective  BlmieM  of  tlie 
labour  of  himself  and  Palestrina  clear.  He  had 
the  ih-udgL-ry,  while  Palestrina  had  the  final 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  requiring 
it  It  k  qtiita  oeoaiateni  with  Palestrina^s 
c!i.<iracter  that  he  Hhould  have  thus  given  Gui- 
detti his  full  credit.  The  'XMieofcoriam*  went 
thiongh  many  snbseqaent  adBtlotui  doini  to  1 737, 
and  was  6Uccee<Jed  by  '  Cantus  ecclesiasticus 
paasionis,'  etc.  (1586);  'Cantus  ecclesiasticus 
oAdi  tnajoris/  etc.  (1587)  ;  and  'PMe&tioiMa 
in  cantu  firmo,*  etc.  (1588),  all  published  in 
Borne.  The  aim  of  these  works  was  to  revive 
Gragtirian  siuj^ntig  in  its  pristine  purity,  and 
free  it  from  the  arbitrary  adaitions  and  altta^tions 
then  in  vogue.  Guidetti  was  apiiea^aild  died  at 
Rome  Nov.  30,  159a.  [F.G,] 

GUIGNON,  Je^vn  PlERag,  the  last  man  who 
bore  the  title  of  'Roi  dea  violraa.'  Born  at 
Turin  in  1702,  he  was  still  very  young  when  he 
^  tnt  to  Paris  and  b^;an  to  study  the  violoncello, 
which  however  ha  aoon  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a  fine  tone  nnd 
great  fsdlity  of  bowing,  and  to  have  been  a 
unnidabl*  mal  of  Lediir.  In  1733  he  entesed 
the  Kiiili-'r  rvirr,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
vtroctur  of  the  Dauphin,  and  obtained  the  revival 
b  Ilia  fiiToar  of  tba  antique  titie  of  '  Rol  dea 
violons  et  nii'-nt'-triem.'  He  further  endeavoured! 
to  revive  certain  obsolete  regulations  by  which 
all  professional  mnnciaaia  in  Fkaaoe  were  com- 
ro  lled  to  become  members  of  the  guild  of  min- 
■trels  (oonfr^rie  des  m^n^triers)  on  nayment  of 
I  a  fee  to  him.  This  however  raised  universal 
I  opposition  ;  and  the  case  wab  brought  before  the 
'  ParlemaU,  and  daoided  againat  him.  On  this 


Guignon  dropped  his  unprofitable  title  and  re> 
tired  from  public  life.  He  published  several 
books  of  Concertos,  Sonatas,  and  Duos.  [P^D.] 

GUILLAITME  TETX.  Roesini's  37th  and 
last  opera ;  in  4  acts,  libretto  by  fiis  and  Jouv. 
Produced  at  ue  AmAiiuUt  Aug.  3,  1839;  ni 
Txindon,  in  English,  a?  '  Hofer  the  Tell  of  the 
Tyrol,'  'arranged'  by  Bishop,  words  by  Planch^ 
Drury  Lana,  May  i,  1830,  and  as  Guittanme 
Tell  at  the  same  house,  Dec.  3,  3S  ;  in  Italian, 
as  Guglielmo  Tell  at  Har  Maiesiy's,  July  1 1,  39. 
It  Is  i»iia]]y  much  emtdlad,  but  in  1856  waa 
performed  entire  in  Paris,  and  lasted  from  7  till  I. 

GUILMANT,  Frlix  Alexakdrb.  son  of  an 
OTganist  of  Boulogne,  and  bom  there  March  1 2, 
1837.  Ha  todK  to  the  QigaD  at  an  eariy  age,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  was  made  orj^nnitit  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  Maltre  de  Chapelie  of  S. 
Nioola^  smd  ahortly  after  profeiaor  of  iolfeggio 
in  the  local  Ecole  commuuale.  In  i860  he  be* 
came  for  Si)me  months  a  pupil  of  Lemmens^  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  atmek  by  his  abUity. 
In  1871  he  removed  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  orj^anist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  a  poet  which  he  still  fills.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  organ  players  of  France,  and  has  con- 
siderable extempore  power.  For  his  instnmient 
he  has  published  a  ^juata  and  two  collections  of 
arrangements — '  Pieces  de  diflSSrenia  td^aa,'  and 
'  L'Organiste  pratique*;  alf">  vftrinnii  raasses, 
motet.<4,  aiui  airs,  arrangemeuti^  and  original  pieces 
for  the  harmonium.  Guilmant  is  no  stranger  to 
England,  havin  '  |<biyed  at  tht  (kjMtal.  I^alaoe, 
at  bhetfield,  and  ekewhm.  [G.] 

GTTIMBARDK.  A  TnmAk  rum&t  of  tmloioim 

derivation,  for  the  .TbwVHaSP.  [V.daP.'J 

GUIRAUD,  EiiNKST,  Ron  of  a  French  musician, 
was  bom  at  New  Orleans,  June  23, 1H37,  brought 
up  amongst  musao,  and  saw  hia  flnt  opera  '  Roi 
Pavid*  on  tho  Ktnj^o  when  only  15.  H'"  then 
oune  to  EurutK)  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
wheve  he  obtained  various  dlstizK^tions,  ending,  as 
hirt  father  had  done  before  him,  with  th*  '  '"ninrl 
Prix  de  Home  in  1859.  His  first  ap|>earance 
befSne  the  pobUo  waa  made  with  a  one^Mt  opera, 
'Sylvie,'  which  ho  wrote  wliile  in  Rome,  and 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
May  II.  1864.  This  was  feUowed  after  a  mxg 
interval  by  *En  Prison.'  also  in  (»ne  act  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  5,  1869),  and '  Le  Kolx)ld '  (J  uly 
2,  1870).  M.  Guirand  Mrved  during  the  war, 
and  was  in  the  engagemants  of  Champ igny  and 
Montretout.  Hia  other  operas  have  been  Madame 
Turlui/iu  ^1873),  Piccoliuo  ^,1876),  GretnaGreen, 
a  ballet  (1873).  He  haa  abo  compoued  two 
Suites  f'T  f  trfhcstm,  the  second  of  which  was 
pertbnuc'd  at  the  Concerts  populaires,  January 
%9, 187a.  In  November  1876  M.  Onitand  waa 
chosen  professor  of  harmony  jitk!  nccnmpani- 
ment  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  room  of  Baptiste, 
deoeaiad.  (O.] 

GUITAR  (Fr.  OvUare,  obsolete  Guiteme ;  ItaL 
Chitarra ;  Germ.  Ouitarrt,  obsolete  (?it(em»  QkU- 
Urtu  and  Gythom ;  Span.  Guitarra). 

Tlie  SpMdih  gnltar  is  the 
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known  modern  reprasentaiive  of  (he 

family  which  includes  alM  the  Intet  Uid  dtihera. 

The  identity  of  the 

name  with  ^e  Greek 

mBapa.  is  not  to  be 

mistaken,    but  tha 

resemblance   of  the 

Spanish  and  ancient 

Greek  instruments  is 

too  remote  to  imply 

derivatioD.  Theguitar 

is  at  once  known  by 

its  flat  back,  the  sides 

curving  inwards  afler 

the  pattern  of  violins 

and  other  bow  instru* 

ments,  and  suggest- 
ing its  desoent  froni 

some  inttnunetit  to 

which  a  bow  was 
used.  The  shftpe  has 

howevw  yaried  mv 

cordin;^  to  fasliiun  or 
the  iiuioy  of  the 
maker.   Tbe  woods 

commonly   useil  for 

tibe  sides  and  back 
are  maple,  ash,  ser- 
vice, or  cherry  tree, 
not  unfrequently  ad- 
otned  wiui  lalayt  of  rosewood  or  ftmoy  woods. 
OM  intitruments  of  the  sevciiU'enth  century  are 
often  highly  ornamented  with  ivorv,  ebony, 
tortoisedidl,  and  mother  of  peaii  The  somid- 
boan!  -r  f  u( «'  is  of  [)ine,  and  hit-s  a  ttoundhole.  which 
shares  in  the  general  dacoratiun.  Hard  woods, 
eiidi  as  efaooy,  Doech,  or  pear-tree,  are  emplojred 
for  the  neck  and  fiiiirerboard.  'Hie  bridjie  should 
be  of  ebony,  and  has  an  ivory  or  metal  *nut' 
above  the  usteniiige  of  the  strings,  similar  to  the 
nut  of  the  fingerboard,  the  open  strirjL;^  \  ibratini,' 
between.  Modem  guitars  have  six  strings,  three 
of  gut  and  three  «  eilk  qma  over  wita  atver 
win^  toned  m  (a) 


(a) 


(ft) 


The  lowest  is  said  to  have  been  a  Gennan 
addition  dating  about  1 790.  The  written  nota- 
tton  is  an  octave  higher,  as  (6).  Metal  screws 
are  now  used  for  tuning,  instead  of  the  ebony 
pegs  of  the  true  Spanish  instrument.  The  in- 
tervals are  marked  off  by  metal  frets  ttpon  the 
fingerboard,  and  transposition  to  the  more  remote 
keys  is  effected  by  a  capo  tasto  or  d'astro.  [Sec 
Frets  ;  Capo  TAaio.]  Old  inatmments  had 
often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings,  arrantjcd  in 
sets  of  two,  tuned  in  unison.  The  8pani»h  ^^uitar 
tt  alwajpi  phiyed  with  the  fiDgors.  The  deepest 
strings  are  made  to  sound  by  the  thumli,  the  three 
highest  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  the 
little  finger  resting  upon  the  soundboard. 

The  guitar  and  its  kindre<l  were  derived  from 
the  East.  In  the  famous  Gate  of  Glory  of  Matiier 


OUITAB. 

Mateo,  to  tiie  «lkardi  of  Santiago  da  Oompuettlla 

in  Spain,  a  cast  of  which  \a  in  South  Keasin^'t-m 
Moieum,  among  several  musical  instruments  msj 
be  oeeo  one  goltarshaped,  whidi  tuiy  be  eHonsd 
to  represent  the  (^rii;iiial  Vihuola.  tBe  oM  Spanish 
viol  or  guitar.  The  sides  are  curved,  but  there  u 
BO  bow  held  by  the  pJayer:  etill  this  ie  no  pnof 
that  a  bow  wa.«i  not  tjsed,  gince  the  sculpt.:>r 
have  omitted  it.  The  date  of  thiii  masterpiec« 
(A.D.  ti88)  is  perhaps  not  nMMM  tiian  »  haiilNd 
years  HubHe(|uent  to  tJie  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument by  the  Moors  into  Spain.  Mr.  Emd 
talhi  w  (Mnafasal  Instromenti,  etc.«  1874,  p.  117) 
that  a  hundre*!  years  later  than  this  daU-,  tha? 
were  severs!  kiouis  of  vihuela»  to  some  of  which 
the  bow  waa  oevtainlj  not  need.  There  wen 
ftr  tha  binr,  the  plectrum,  and  the 
lingers,  all  in  ui« 
at  the  epodi  of  tk 
outburst  of  romsatic 
song  in  Southm 
Europe.  AtthedsK 
of  the  last  ceTI^^^r 
and  beginning  iL^-- 
tha  S|MAish  guitir 
became  a  fa^ihl-'nal '  ' 
iniitrunieut  on  iLe 
omtinent.  Ferdiiun<i 
8or,  a  Spaniard,  af^r? 
the  Peninsula  ^ 
brought  it  into  gre&t 
notico  in  Englsni 
and  composing  for  it 
with  succe^  bsmaliAl 
the  English  gmtw 
or  Citra  (Fr.  Cidn. 
Ital.  Cetera;  Gmtd- 
Zilhrr).  Thi8WS»»» 
instrument  of  differ 
ent  shape,  a  wiit- 
strung  Cither,  witk 
sLx  open  notes,  two 
being  single  spun  strings,  and  four  of  iron  win 
in  pairs  timed  in  iini»on.  The  scale  of  A* 
English  Guitar  thuH  strung  was  written 


in  real  pitch  an  octave  lower.  Tlie  tc^niqwtif^ 
instrument  was  of  the  simplest,  the  thumb  and  fint 
finger  only  beinj»  employed,  if  not  a  plectram. 

Sor's  most  distinguished  rival  was  an  Itslii^ 
Mauro  GillUani»  who  composed  a  concerto  with 
band  accompaniment  for  the  '  Terz  chitana'  « 
Third-guitar,  an  instrument  with  a  shorter  t»A, 
tuned  a  minor  third  higher.  This  ooaeerto,  pub- 
lished by  DiaWlli,  Vienna,  was  tnnsoribed  bf 
Hummel  for  the  pianoforte.  Other  popa!sre«» 
i>osers  were  Leginait  Kreutx^,  Niu^ke,  R'^i.'^'n'li. 
and  that  wayward  genius  Leonard  bchuli. 
Berlioz  and  Paganini  were  both  guitarisli. 

There  is  also  an  octave  guitar,  the  littfc 
Portuguese  MaOHin;  with  four  strings,  tuaci 


I  or  hj  gnitarfl^yen  often 
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la  Mftdciim  »iW  work  in  the  vineyanb  ta  done 
for  the  day,  llw  oonntry  people  retnre  playing 
the  Machete,  perhaps  twenty  together,  with  occa- 
fiooAlly  m  laxgn  five  striiund  one  Aocompanying. 

Tim*  li  Ml  BngWrii  Guiter  Tntor  by  Mme. 
Si.lney  Pratten  (Boobey,  London),  but  iliuse 
who  wilh  to  know  more  about  the  inBtrument 
teehntodly  we  nfimed  to  'Learning  the  GoHar 
aiuiplified,'  by  the  Bamc  authoress.  The  price 
of  a  goo«l  guitar  of  frencb  make^  the  best  for 
playing,  u  from  J05  tO  £iO,  [A. J.  H.] 

OTTNGTi,  JoBBPR.  popular  eompoMr  of  danoe 

music,  bom  at  Z»hnibck  in  Hungary  Dec.  I, 
iSio;  eon  of  a  stocking-weaTer ;  began  life  as 
»  aelioolmattar.  H«  nonved  hit  ffnt  iiwtruekion 

in  music  from  Semann  in  Btuhi,  and  having 
•nliated  in  tha  Anatnaa  anny«  was  tint  oboist 
moA  timi  I^TrHliwwiitiiT  to  tha  4tli  reginunit  of 
artillery.  His  Hungarian  March,  op.  i,  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  marches  and  dance  music. 
Up  to  1843  Gung'l  mada  ooneeit-tovmi  with  his 
rei:imental  band  to  Munich.  Augsburg,  Nurem* 
bet^,  Wiirzburg,  and  jFrankfurt,  performing 
iA&mj  his  own  fneoea,  but  In  tfiat  year  he 
establiBhed  a  band  of  hin  own  at  Berlin,  and  his 
publishers^  Bote  axxd  Bock,  are  said  to  have 
made  lai^  saniB  hj  Iris  nraiie.  On  ht*  retnm 
from  ATTKrirn  in  iV^tj,  he  was  appoint(>d  musik- 
director  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  i8s8 
Capellmeister  to  the  Knperor  of  Anakria.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  nis  band  had  visited 
nearly  ereiy  capital  on  the  continent.  Gung'l 
liaa  been  akatlonaxy  at  Hiraioh  sinoe  1664.  His 
w  rk^  are'  very  numerous.  It  is  statetl  that 
down  to  the  end  of  1873  he  had  composed  500 
dances  and  marchee,  fbr  the  most  part  distin- 
gruiahed  by  charmint,'  melody  and  ry  arl.   1  rhythm. 

His  daughter  Virginia,  an  upera-Btn^er  of 
merit,  nuide  her  lint  appearance  at  Munioh  In 
18"!.  and  is  now  en;^a^'ed  at  Scliwerin. 

His  nephew  Jouahh,  ako  w&U  known  as  a 
eotnpoeer  of  dance  music,  was  bom,  like  his 
nncle,  at  Zslimbfek  in  1819,  and,  like  him.  made 
nrofestdonal  tours  to  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Ha  letind  in  166a,  and  Uvea  at  Fanf  kirchen  in 
Hungary.  [F.G.] 

OrXX.  BAn.«7ABA8,  noted  for  hia  extempore 
playing,  was  organist  of  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham, 
which  he  quitted  in  1 730  to  succeed  Hina  aa  at- 
ganist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  A  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate;  in  D  of  his  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
He  pui  li  li<  I  '  Sonatas  fur  the  Harpsichovd,'  and 
in  1736,  at  Gloucester,  a  thin  4tu.  volume  con- 
taining 'Two  Cantrtas  and  Six  Songs,'  the  music 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  It-af  only,  and  prefaced 
by  a  poetical  address  '  To  all  Lovers  of  Musick,* 
and  a  remarkable  listof  464  subscribers  (including 
Handel  and  most  of  the  principal  musicians  of  the 
day),  subscribing  for  61 7  copies.  He  died  in  1 743. 

Barnabt  Gunx.  probably  a  relation  of  the 
above,  was  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital  from 
April  16,  1730,  until  enrlv  in  1753.  [W.H.H.] 

GUNN,  John,  bom  in  Edinburgh  about  1765, 
to  tf^o  eitabMiedliinmif  in  Lcndonaa  nrofaiaoi 
of  the  Tiolontwlte  and  flnte^  and  whibt  Ihoro 


published  '  Forty  Sootoh  Airs  arrang^  a«  trioe 
for  flu  to,  violin,  and  vidonoello';  'The  theorj 
and  practice  of  fingering  the  Violoncello,'  1  793, 
with  a  dissertation  on  stringed  inatrumenta ;  and 
*Th»  Art  of  playing  the  Gemuui  Flute  on  new 
principles.'  In  .1  7(^5  ho  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1801  he  published  an  '£bb^  theontkal 
and  praetiasi,  on  the  appUoation  of  Harmony, 
Thorough-Viass,  and  Modulation  to  the  Violon- 
cello.' In  1807  he  brought  out  h'ls  most  important 
work,  viz.  *  An  Hiatorleal  Inquiry  respecting  the 
performance  on  the  Haq)  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  until  it  was 
disoontintted  abont  the  year  1 754,'  written  at  the 
request  of  the  National  S.  n  irt'.  of  Scotland.  His 
wifet,  AxaZf  before  her  marriage  Anne  Yoongt 
WW  an  eminent  niaidat  She  waa  the  anthoreia 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  Munr  .  .  . 
illustrated  b>y  musical  games  and  api>aratus  and 
fully  and  fiwnilnrly  explained'  (I^inburgh  ahoot 
1815).  The  games  and  appamtus  were  of  her 
inventiim.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  i8ao^ 
and  a  third  (poatiramona)  in  18  2  7.     [W.H.  H.] 

GUSIKOW,  MiCHAKL  Joseph,  an  arti-nt  of 
rare  mosieal  fiKulty — 'a  true  genius'  says 
Mendelssohn—bora  of  poor  Jewish  parents  and 
of  a  family  which  had  prD«luced  miisician-s  for 
more  than  a  oentury,  at  Sklow  in  Poland,  Sept. 
3,  1806.  He  first  played  the  flnte  and  tympa* 
non,  a  kind  (»f  dulcimer.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
married,  and  a  few  years  after  disoovered  that 
wealmesB  of  the  ehest  would  not  allow  him 
t<)  continue  playing  the  flute.  He  thereupon 
took  up  the  Strot^fitdel,  an  instrument  of  the 
dtddfauer  idnd,  oooiposed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a 
franuwork  of  straws,  which  he  improved  and 
increased  in  oompam.  Upon  this  he  attained 
extraordinary  facility  and  power.  In  iSjt  he 
and  four  of  his  relatives  Ixjguii  a  long  tour, 
thrt»ugh  Odessa — where  he  was  heard  by  Lamar- 
tine  ;Kiew— where  he  was  mnoh  enooturaged  hy 
Lipinski  ;  Mn  oow,  and  thence  to  south  and 
north  Genuiiuy,  Paris,  and  Bnissels.  Ue  tra- 
velled in  tiie  inm  and  gnise  of  a  Polish  Jew— 
long  bc-ard,  thin,  pale,  sa*!,  expressive  features — 
and  excited  the  greatest  applause  bv  his  astoiusb* 
ing  exeention  aim  i^he  ezpnasien  wnkh  he  threw 
into  his  unlikely  in.strument.  Mendclss'-hn  In  ar^l 
him  at  Iieipzig,  and  called  him '  a  real  phenomenon, 
a  killing  Mlow  (Meidherl):  who  ia  mftrior  to  no 
player  on  eartli  in  <^Vy\e  and  execution,  and  de 
lights  me  more  on  his  odd  imitrument  than  many 
do  OB  their  pianos,  just  beeansa  it  is  00  thanklsis 

 I  have  not  (  [lii  ved  a  concert  so  much 

for  a  longtime'  (and  see  the  rest — Iietter  Feb.  1 8, 
1 836).  Bat  it  wore  him  out ;  he  was  bud  ap  at 
Brussels  for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  Cha])elle,  Oct. 
3<t  1^37*  adding  another  to  the  list  of  geniuses 
who  haTO  died  shorUy  aftar  tUrty.  (See  F^tis, 
who  saw  much  of  him.)  [(• .  i 

GUSTAVE  III,  00  LI  Bal  masqqs.  opem  in 
5  acts ;  words  by  Scribe,  mnmo  by  Anber.  Pro* 
duml  at  the  Acad.'mie  Feb.  27,  183  ; ;  in  I^ondon. 
as  Gustavus  the  Third,  at  Covent  Garden.  Nov. 
I3>  33;  ui  Fkeneh  (aa  above)  i^^er  Majesty's, 
Maieb  19. 1851.  /  [fi.] 
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GUZLA. 


GUZLA.  A  kind  of  rebab,  »  bow  inRtrument 
with  one  string  only,  uaed  in  Illyria.  Tiie  name 
wag  adopted  hf  FrMper  MMimla  m  tiM  title  of 

his  Sennan  poems.  [G .] 

GYE,  Fredeuick.  [See  Rotal  Ttai.  Opeba.} 

GYMNASE  DE  MUSTQUE  Mif/iTATRK 
A  school  for  educating  musicians  for  iha  French 
military  bands,  founded  in  iB^6  under  the  di* 
rectorship  of  F.  Berr,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1838. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his  views  in 
the  new  achool,  he  detailed  tbem  in  a  pamphlet, 
•  De  la  n^cesaite  do  reconstituer  sur  de  nouvellea 
bases  le  Gynmaae  de  musiquo  militaire'  (Paris 
1832).  Cmhk  •Qooeeded  Berr,  and  nndor  him 
the  G\Tnna8e  moved  to  the  Kne  T^lmirhe,  and 
attained  to  considerable  dimeusions,  giving  ft 
complete  morioal  «dQaiti<n  from  aolft^o  to 
c<iunterpoint  to  nearly  300  pupils.  Tt  was  sup- 
nressed  in  1856,  but  it  was  a^freed  between  the 
MinlitrM  d'Ettt  and  <l»  1»  Onem  thai  50 
iiiilitarv  pupils  should  be  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  and  for  thew  the  masters  of  the  Gyii»^ 
nase  were  retained.  This  arrangement  has  since 
tcrminate<l,  hut  the  ex:iniination8  for  conductors 
and  suboonductors  of  regimental  buda  are  still 
held  at  the  Cooaervatoire.  [G.  C] 

GYROWETZ,  Adalbbv,  pnMo  oompoMr, 

l  orn  Feb.  19, 1763,  at  Biidweis  in  Bohemia.  His 
iather  was  a  choir-master,  and  taught  him  muaic 
at  an  early  age;  and  <m  leaving  achool  ha 

studic-d  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working?  hard 
at  music  and  composing  much.  A  Umg  ilineas 
left  him  deatitnte,  and  oompeiled  him  to  take 
the  poet  of  private  sc'cretar}'  to  Count  Franz  von 
fUnt'kirchen.  The  Count  insisted  on  all  his 
honaehold  being  musical,  so  Gyrowetz  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  not  only  of  composing,  bat  of 
having  nis  compositions  performed.  Thf-  r.  ofp- 
tion  they  met  with  induced  him  to  visit  Italy,  and 
complete  his  education  there.  Passing  through 
Vienna  he  made  the  acqualnLince  of  Mozart,  who 
ha^l  one  of  his  syinphonicjj  performed,  and  him- 
s(  It  ]  1  Gyrowetz  before  the  apptaodiBg andienoeu 
In  Naj>les  he  studied  for  two  years  under  Sala, 
maiutaiuing  him^If  by  his  compositions,  among 
whi«di  were  a  number  of  concerted  pieoeo  fer  the 
lyre,  written  for  the  king,  with  whom  it  was  a 
fisvourite  instrument.  Ue  next  went  to  Pari% 
and  eetabliahed  his  daim  to  tike  anthonhip  of  ae- 
veral  8yjii[)honie9,  hitherto  p^onned  as  Haydn's. 
In  coDse(|uence  the  publi^iert  bought  his  other 
oompositioiia  at  high  prioaa.  Hio  BvvolirtioD  waa 
rapidly  approaching,  and  Gyrowetz  went  on  to 
London,  arriving  in  Oct.  1 789.  Hia  reception  was 
hoDoarable  one;  both  the  Frinoe  of  Walea  and 
the  Duke  of  Cuml  lerland  paid  him  marked  atten* 
tion;  the  Prof eBsional  Concerts  and  Salomon  placed 
hia  name  in  thdr  programmes,  and  the  latter 
CTigagcd  him  as  composer  at  the  same  time  with 
Haydn.  He  wrote  industriously  and  met  with 
liberal  publishers ;  but  he  was  must  pleaMid  by 
thf  arrival  of  Haydn,  whooi  he  warmly  welcomed. 
Gvrowetz  was  also  en'^nirpd  to  write  an  opera,  in 
whioh  Mme.  Mara  aud  Pacchierutti  were  to 
have  attng  at  the  Pentiieon,  then  leoe&tlj 


GYKUWETZ. 

into  an  opwi-house  during  the  rebuihlinij  of  tbe 
King's  Theatre.  After  2  or  3  rehearssalj  h«mT€r 
the  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  (Jan.  13th, 
and  the  score  of  '  8<^m:rfimi- '  perished  in  t^* 
flame.^.  On  the  9th  of  i"ebruary  he  g»^e  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Kocbh 
which  wad  brilliantly  attended  ;  but  the  clbaii? 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  shortly  after  kn 
London  ftrTlennn.  On  liii  return,  a(\er  7  yoB^ 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  1 804  JBaron  Braun,  Intendant  d  ibt 
two  ODort  theatres,  offered  him  tiie  Capdhaskbr- 
ship,  which  he  retained  till  1831,  pro<luci3,'  1 
great  nomber  of  operas,  Singquelei,  azui  o{«ecui» 
beridea  mnaie  for  raelodnmaa  and  ballete. 
wetz  was  wonderfully  industrious  in  all  ^riiii:h<* 
of  composition,  and  his  works,  though  now  Si*- 
gotten,  were  long  popular.  His  symphomMoa 
quartets  were  successful  imitations  of  Haj<b  &, 
but  still  they  w(^o  imitations,  and  were  tberefn 
bound  to  di^ip|K;ar.  In  1 843  hisartist£riendi,p{^- 
ing  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced  ■  IkIpi 
pension  afforded  him  a  bare  subgl-tence — arrai^I 
a  conceit  for  bis  benefit,  at  which  hi«  'D^rf- 
Bch  ule '  was  played  by  Staudlgl  and  the  doriste.*} 
This  really  comic  cantata  waa  repcatc-i 
great  success  in  the  fulluwing  year  at  tiie  ia^ 
concert  he  bimsdf  ever  arranged.  SboctljlMlin 
his  death  he  published  his  autobiography,  »n  ijh 
teresting  book  in  many  respects  ^  V  lenna,  i^7}> 
Gyrowets  oompoeed  about  30  operaa  hiige  aai 
sm;in,  '->]  lI-i  t*:;is  "nd  Siugsijielc  ;  and  more  thia 
40  ballets.  Uis  first  opera  waa  'Seiico'  (1SC4  . 
The  moat  anoeeafol  have  been  'Agnes  SarA' 
(iSofiV,  'Der  Augenarzt' (iSi  n:  ' Die PrufuEf] 
( 1 8 1 3),  approved  by  Beethoven  himself ; '  Uciot' 
(i8i6),  and  'Felix  und  Adele*  (1831).  Of  lit 
operettas  and  Singspiele,  generally  in  oce 
'Die  Jungtfescllen  Wirthachaft,'  '  Der  Ssaffii- 
rock,'  'Aladin,'  and  'Das  Stiindchen*  were  1m| 
&voorites  ;  of  the  melodramas  '  Mirina'  (1^ 
was  most  liked.  Besides  'Sc-mi-an  ho  wr*'' 
four  grand  Italian  operas  fur  \  ieima  and  MiUi, 
of  which  'Fedarica  e  Adolfo*  (Vienna  1S12)  wtf 
especially  well  received.  '  Die  Hochzeit  <irf 
Thetis' was  his  most  successful  ballet.  Utfosa^ 
poeed  cantatas,  chomsea  tar  women^a  and  biM' 
voices,  Italian  and  Genn.^n  cnnzoineta,  and  seTf"' 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices.  He  wrote  bi> 
19th  mass  at  thea^eof  84.  Of  hie  inatraBolil 
music  there  are  over  60  s\n^iphonics,  s  ipistity 
of  serenades,  overtures,  luarchee,  dance-mo^ 
(for  ibe  Redoutensaal) ;  quintets  ;  and  ilm^ 
60  string  (juartt  ts,  most  of  thtra  published  * 
Vienna,  Augsburg,  Offenbach,  Paria  or  Lmie^ 
For  the  pianoftwte  he  wrote  aboot  40  acMtia 
30  books  of  trios,  13  Xoctumea,  moch  <faa» 
music,  and  many  smaller  pieces  of  diScn^ 
kinds.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  much  Ub3« 
energy,  and  talent,  and  so  little  Lasting  ira^ 
but  Gyrowetz  possessed  tliat  fatal  gift  of  fifcaSty 
which  ao  often  implies  the  want  of  permsMO* 
None  of  hia  wcrfca,  either  for  the  ooncert-rooa  ' 
the  Btag^e  have  survivo<i.  '  D*r  Auijtaiant'bj** 
the  boanis  longer  than  the  others.  Bedi*li^ 
Tienna  March  19. 1850,  aged  87.  [CLF.F-j 
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H 


(pronounced  Ha)  is  the  G^nnan  name  for 
B  itttiinl,  B  flat  being  called  by  ih«n  B. 

It  was  ori^Mn.illy  'B  <iiia<lrafr:tn,'  or  b,  a 
U^ter  which  would  easily  slip  by  degrees  iuto  h 
ortu  [See  AooTOKfTAUi,  19  a.]  In  eolfidn?  ft 
IsRi. 

H  major  is  a  Icey  rarely  used.  Beethoven's 
raincipal  movement  in  it  u  the  Adagio  of  the 
r.  F.  concerto  in  £  flat.  H  minor  is  the  key  of 
Schubert's  very  fine  unfinished  Symphony,  and 
of  his  equally  fine  Entracte  in  Roeamunde ;  of 
Mendelssohn  s  Capriccio  brilliant:  and  of  Chopin's 
1st  Scher70.  In  a  sketch-book  of  1815-16,  in  the 
Qi^giu  of  a  piUSiwige  intended  for  the  finale  of  tbo 
Cello  SouAttk  op.  loa,  No.  a»  Beethoven  has  writ- 
ten 'h  moll  $r]n^nr-»  Tonarf.'  [G.] 

HABEKECK,  FBANcors  Amoixz,  born  at 
Meah^  Jan.  72,  1781,  eldest  of  three  broOiers 

(Joseph  and  Corentin),  violinists,  sons  of  a  Ger- 
man  musician  in  a  French  regimental  band.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  obtained  the  first  violin 
i>rizo  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1804,  and  soon 
t-iiowcd  remarkable  ajitittide  as  a  conductor — liis 
real  vocation,  lie  was  successively  appniiUed  a-SBis- 
t&nt  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1808-16), 
so]  I  violin  at  the  Op^ra  (1815^,  dire<  tor  of  the 
'Academic  do  Musique*  (1821-24),  conductor  of 
the  theatre  de  I'opera,  conjointly  with  Valentino 
f;om  to  .^l.'and  alone  from  .^I  to  47.  In  1825 
a  special  vioUn  class  formed  for  him  at  the 
CaoMrvfttoire,  whieh  he  retained  till  Oct.  1848. 
Among  his  pnpils  may  br  mmtionrrl  Cnvillon, 
Akrd,  Clapiaaon,  and  Leonard,  iiubenock  hag 
tlie  merft  of  having  founded  (i8a8)  and  eon- 
drct**!  for  20  yearH  the  'Rix-iete  des  Concerts  du 
Cooaervatoire.'  Uo  was  also  first  to  introduce 
Beethovvn*B  symphontee  in  Fhmoe,  eteadily  per* 
»f  .erni,'  ai^ain-'t  all  opposition,  and  at  len'^'th 
executing  them  with  a  force,  sentiment,  and 
delicacy,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  surpassed. 
As  a  conductor  lie  was  exacting,  and  unmerciful 
to  liingers  who  did  not  keep  strict  time.  Out 
of  respect  to  Cherubini  he  never  exercised  his 
office  of  '  Inspecteur  gdntel  des  classefl  du 
Conservatoire.*  but  he  was  an  energetic  direcUir 
of  Dduih  riulip{>eB  concerts  at  the  Tuilerica. 
\h-  CO  n posed  violin  music,  sovend  pieces  for 
'  Aladin  '  (1833),  and  a  Tiallet  *  Lo  Page  in- 
tonstant*  (4823).  This  diauuguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1849. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  t^;?. 
For  many  curious  anecdotee  of  Habeneck,  see 
the  *Memoirct *  of  Berlios.  [G.C.] 

HAESER^AnODffrFERDiNAKD,  bom  at  Leip- 

og,  Oct.  15,  1779  •  educated  at  the  Tlinmnw- 
9chule.  and  in  1797  appointed  prolcsusor  and 


cantor  at  Lemgo.  Frtim  i  806  to  1 8 1 3  he  passed 
in  Italy,  then  ratnnwd  to  Germany,  and  eettled 

in  1 81 7  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  music-master 
in  the  Duke's  family,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  Italian  at  the  gynmwdum.   He  was  also 

choruB-master  at  the  theatre,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  principal  church  (1829).  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  '  Der  Glaube,'  to  Klopstock's 
words ;  masses,  motets,  and  other  church  music  ; 
an  opera,  'Die  Mohren';  overtures;  P.  F,  music 
for  2  and  4  handi^ ;  and  18  sougti.  Two  motets, 
in  plain  counterpoint  throughout,  melodious  and 
finely  harmonize*!  though  somewhat  chromatic, 
are  included  in  Mr.  HuUah's  Vocal  Scores.  He 
published  'Versuch  einer  systeniaiij^chen  Ueber- 
sicht  der  G.sanglehre '  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1820);  and  'Lehrbuch  des  Gesanges'  (Schott, 
1 831),  trandated  into  IVenbh  by  Jelenspei^er ; 
and  contributed  to  various  musical  periodicals. 
He  died  at  Weimar,  Nov,  1844.  [M.C C] 

HAUSEU,  JoiiAKN  Ku.NiST,  bom  at  Qued* 
linburg  1 803,  deserves  mention  as  author  of 
'  IVIuKikalisches  Lexicon*  (Meissen,  1828;  2nd 
e  l.  enlarged,  1833),  a  uscfid  work  in  two  small 
volumes.  His  other  '.^  <'lks  are 
i.m-lio  Gcsollscliarter '  (Mt  ij  pn, 
lection  of  anecdotes;  *2s'cue  Pianoforte  Schule* 
( Halberstadt,  1831 ;  and.  ed.  Quedlinburg,  1S36) : 
'  Mo-ikalisches  Jahrbilchlein  '  (QuedlinViuri,'  and 
Leipzig,  1833) ;  and  'Geschichte  des . . .  Kirchen* 
gesanges,  and  der  Kirehenmuaik*  (Qnedlinborg 
and  I^ipzi^  1834)9  I  wcL  with  «X«mp!es,  paid  to 
be  a  good  book.  [M.  C.  C.] 

ILAFNER.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Mo- 
/MXi'a  Symphony  in  D  (Kiiehel,  No,  385), 

A II* con  tpirito . 


'Der  muaikal- 

1830),   a  col- 


to  distinguish  it  from  his  13  otliers  in  Ih  *  same 
key.  It  was  composed  at  the  end  of  July  and 
b«;;,dniiing  of  Aug.  1 782,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hafners  at  Salzburg,  one  of  the 
great  merchant  families  of  Germany.  On  July 
21,  1776,  another  daughter  of  the  same  house  had 
been  married,  and  for  that  occasion  Mozart  fur- 
nished a  March  and  Serenade  (Kochel,  Not.  949* 
250)  for  Orchestra,  also  in  the  key  of  D.  [G.] 
HAGUE,  CRAVtn,  Mat.  1>oe.,  waa  bora  at 
Tadcaster  in  1769.  lie  was  tn  -lit  muhic  and 
the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  ha 
removed  with  his  brother  to  Ounhridge,  where 
he  was  placed  under  Manini  for  the  violin,  and 
Hcllendaal,  .sen.,  for  thortnigh  bass  and  compo- 
sition. On  the  death  of  Manini  in  1 785,  Hague 
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HAGUE. 


HALSVY. 


removed  to  London  and  became  a  papil  of  Salo- 
inoB  and  Dr.  Cooke.   A  hm  yean  aAerwarda  he 

rft'^rrtpd  to  CaiiibnMge,  an  1  in  1794  took  the 
dt»m»e  of  Mu8.  Bac.,  comi>o(diiff  aa  his  ezercue 
»  anthem  with  oidi^atial  Wa^panimnti^ '  By 
the  waters  of  Babylon.'  whicli  he  soon  afterward« 
publiahed  in  aocm.  In  17991  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  RandalL  he  waa  elected  profeMor  of  mnne  in 
the  University.  Tu  i^^oi  he  proceetled  doctor 
of  muaio.  At  the  ingtallation  <^  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  aa  C^iaiioeQer  of  tiM  TTnlvaritj,  Jtme 
39,  tSii,  Hague  produced  an  ode  written  by 
l4of.  William  Smyth,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
Hia  other  compo«ition8  were  two  collections  of 
gleea,  ronnda  and  canons,  some  songs,  and  ar- 
ran^mpnts  of  Haydn's  twelve  (;,TarKl  ajtnphonies 
as  quiutcta.  Dr.  Hague  died  at  Cambridge  J  une 
18, 1821.  His  eldest  daughter,  Habbiit,  wa^  an 
accomplished  pianist,  and  the  coni]w>Ker  of  a  col- 
lection of  '  Six  Songs  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  pianoforte,'  pnUiabed  in  t8i4.  She  died  in 
1816,  aged  33.  (W.H.H  ] 

HAICJH,  Thomas,  l>om  in  1769,  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer ;  studied  composition  under 
Hnydn  in  1791  and  1792.  He  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  reside  at  Manchester,  but  early 
in  the  present  century  returned  to  London. 
His  compodtiona  comprise  a  concerto  for  the 
violin,  Bonatas  and  thr  r  pieces  for  the  piano, 
and  a  few  songs,  liis  arrangements  of  Haydn's 
symphoniee,  and  uiaile  hj  other  oompcaera,  are 
very  numerous.  [W.H.H.] 

HAINL,  Georges,  bom  at  Iseoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  Paris,  June  a,  t873;  gained  the 
fink  oeUo  prise  at  the  Oonaervntoire  in  1830; 

became  in  1840  condur'  r  c  f  the  lar^^i^  thratrt; 
at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  hia  appoiutujent 
In  1863  as  eonduetor  of  ihe  'Aead^o  de 
Musique,'  Paris.  From  January  1864  to  1873 
he  alao  conducted  the  '  Soci^te  des  Concerts '  at 
the  Oonaervatoiie.  He  waa  no  great  marician, 
but  as  a  conductor  he  had  fire,  a  firm  hand  and 
a  quick  ey^  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  controlling  large  masses  of 
performers.  Hainl  composed  some  fantasias  for 
tlie  violoncello.  Ho  was  a  generous  man,  and 
bequeathed  an  aimual  sum  of  1000  francs  to 
the  winner  of  tiio  finfc  "riolonoaUo  priie  at  the 
Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

HAITZINGER,  Antow,  born  in  1796  at 
Wilfersdorf,  Lichtenstcin.  Austria,  was  sent  at 
the  1^  of  1 4  to  the  college  of  Comenburg,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  degree  of  licentiat<.- ;  and 
soon  after  found  a  profoseor  s  place  at  Vienna.  He 
oontinned  to  atudy  muaM,  and  took  lessons  in 
hann(my  from  \Vf '.kf-rt;  while  his  tenor  voice 
was  daily  developing  and  improving.  Having 
reorived  aome  inakmctioni  mm  Mooati,  the  < 
master  of  Mme.  Schnider-Devrient,  he  decided  ' 
to  give  op  his  profession  for  that  of  a  public 
sfnger.  Ho  was  first  engaged  at  the  An-der- 
^Vil  n  Theatre  in  iBai  as  prima  tenore,  and  made 
triumphant  dibuU  as  Giaaetto  (*  Gazza  Ladra '), 
DonOttniio(DonGiofranni),  and  Iiiidoio(*L1t»- 
Ua&ft  ia  Al^eriO.        atndiai  eontfttuMl 


>  under  Saiiori.  His  reputation  becoming  gesml, 
several  new  rf/es  were  written  for  him,  smcof 
others  that  nf  A  dolar  in  '  Euryanthe' ;  an-i  b« 
paid  successful  visits  to  Prague,  Preabuig,  Frisk- 
fort.CarlamIie^ete.  Tliolaat-iMmedplaeelwasM 
his  head-quarters  until  his  retirement. 

In  1831  and  3a  he  created  a  deep  impresMB 
•t  Paris  with  Mme.  8oiii«der-D»fiMnt,  is  Ti- 
dclio,*  'Oberon,*  and  'Euryanthe.'  In  iSjibe 
appeared  in  London,  with  the  German  vmgaq 
ooodueted  bj  M.  CheUnd.  Bis  vciee,  dcscnM 
by  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  as  *  ver>'  1>i4iutifal, 
and  almost  equal  to  Tramezzani's,'  isWMH 
'  throatv  and  disagreeable '  to  Mr.  (hurley. 
latter  dasoribes  him  as  'a  nwritorious  mosiciia 
with  an  nngainly  presence ;  an  actcr  ehas 
8trt,nuou8ntsa  in  representing  the  hunger  of  At 
imprisoned  captivo  in  the  dungeon  trenclkai 
closely  on  Vt'irlesque.'  (See  MoM^holea'  life,  I 
270  etc.)  liaitziuger  sang  here  again  in  iSjj 
and  also  in  1S41,  and  in  1I35  PokSlliNI^ 
He  died  at  Carlsruhe  Dec.  31,  1S69. 

Owing  to  the  late  beginning  uf  his  vocal  etutiia^ 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the  regiisee 
of  his  voice ;  but  his  energy  and  intelligence  stoiwd 
for  home  deficiency  of  this  kind.  Th^  is  a 
by  him.  «Vergissmeinnidkk.'pnil)IiBbedWRMhr 
of  Frankfort  Ife  Tnnrriea  Mme.  Iveuniiiai, 
'an  actress  of  reputation,'  at  Carlsrube;  as^i 
established  a  school  of  dminntie  singing  tbef^ 
from  which  some  good  pnpilB  oome  forth, 
ding  his  daughter.  '  J  M  ] 

HALfiVY,  Jacques  FBAK9018  Fbomisiu. 
£ltas,  a  Jew,  whoso  rsol  name  was  L£v^  bin  it 

Paris  May  27. 1709  ;  etitered  ihe  Conserrstoi'*' 
1809,  gained  a  prize  in  solfeggio  1810,  sadtbe 
second  prise  ftr  nannony  i8ix.  Fram  "Beitm* 
class  he  passed  to  that  of  Cherubini,  who  pot  \m 
through  a  severe  course  of  conntefpoint,  fog^ 
and  comporition.   la.  l8t6  he  oonpetsd  far  tin 
'("Irand  Prix  do  Rome,*  and  gained  the  st^nii'l  f 
for  his  cantata  '  Les  deroieca  moments  du  Tsa«  ; 
in  the  IbUowing  year  the  sseond  Grand 
'La  Mort  d*Adonis,'  and  In  1S19  his  '  Henniui*' 
carried  off  the  '  Grand  Prix '  itself.  Befof*  ksf 
ing  for  Rome,  he  composed  a  funeral  msnl  ssi 
'  De  Profundis '  in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  d  tk- 
Due  de  Berr}'  (Feb.  14.  l820^,  fir  3voioaiMi 
orchestra,  with  an  Italltin  tramlatiim;  it  ev 
dedicated  to  CiMrnbini,  performed  Msrdi  14. 
1S20,  at  the  synagogue  ia  the  Rue  St. 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  It-dy  llsl^vj 
studied  band,  and  in  Addition  not  onl  v  «rt^ 
an  opera,  and  some  sacred  works,  still  ia  MS.* 
but  found  time  to  leam  Italian.    On  hii  rett^ 
to  France  he  enooontsnd  the  wual  difficahis 
in  obtain iri:r  a  hearing.     'Les  Bohexnieoaei 
and  '  Pygmalion,'  which  he  offered  to  the  Qtad 
<  Opera,  and  <Les  denx  Pavin«M»*  op^ 
'  remained  on  his  hands  in  xpite  of  all  his  t9<^'^' 
but  in  1837  'L' Artisan,'  which  contains  m» 
pretty  couplets  and  an  inteiesting  dkars^  «* 
produced  at  the  The'atre  Feydeau.  Thit 
followed  in  i8a8  by  'Le  Boi  et  le  Bsteii^  ' 
Ukklo  tM^  d*  olresMtMsib  eompossd  cooji^J; 
with  bk  fkMi  Bifiuit  Ibr  the  Ato  oTChsiiMX 
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A  umbUi  hA&r,  Dee.  9,  1898  (noi  1899)  he  pro- 
duced 'Clari,'  3  acts,  at  the  Thd&tre  Italien,  with 
Malifaarmn  in  the  princiiNd  part.  It  contains  some 
remMkaUe  nuMfe.  'Le  DOettante  d'Avignon' 

(Nov.  7,  1829),  a  deter  satire  on  tlie  poverty  of 
Italian  librettOB^  waa  very  successful,  and  the 
ebonii  '"^nTa^  Tive  Tltalie'  speedily  became 
popolar.  'La  Langue  musicale'  was  le^is  well 
received,  owing  to  its  poor  libretto,  but  the  ballet 
'  Manon  Lescaut*  (May  3,  1H30)  had  a  well- 
merited  suooesB  at  the  Op<$ra,  and  was  published 
for  tlui  Piano.  'La  Tentation'  (June  20,  i832\ 
H  ballet-o|»era  in  5  acts,  written  conjointly  with 
Castmir  Gide(  1 804-1 868 )  contains  2  fine  choruMB, 
which  were  well  receive<l.  In  spite  of  bo  many 
jproots  of  talent,  Ualt^vy  still  accepted  any  work 
likely  to  bring  Idm  into  notice ;  and  on  Mamh  4, 
^'^i^t  brought  out  'Les  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur,'  a 
uneact  oomic  opera  written  for  the  farewell 
mpp«$ansoiBm  of  luurtin  the  bwltone;  md  on  May 
16  of  thfi  same  year  '  Ludovic,'  a  lyric  drama  in 
3  acts  which  had  been  begun  by  U^ld.  At 
length  bowevw  his  opportunity  aniTed.  To  pro- 
<luce  successfully  witfiin  the  space  of  10  months 
two  works  of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite 
styles  as  <L»  Jvhw*  (Feb.  33),  and  'L'Eclair' 
(Dec.  16,  1835),  the  one  a  grand  opera  in  5  acts, 
and  the  other  a  musical  comedy  without  choruses, 
for  a  tenors  and  a  sopranos  only,  was  indeed  a 
aarvellous  feat,  iBd  one  that  twtokflBSd  ft  great 
nLOster.  Tli»  y  procured  him  an  entrance  into 
tJie  Iii-titut,  where  Le  succeeded  Keicha  (1836), 
were  followeii  by  a  large  nomlMr  of  dramatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : — 


a,  IKS' A  '  Leu  1  rt-iif.' ;l  »cU  (Apnl 
^r,'.  mutl '  Lc  Sharif."  3  tcU  (,(*<?pt.  '2. 
IiCVI.  '  L*  Drmpifr.' .1  kctt  (Jan.  6. 
18WX  •  U  eittunw).'  3^U  (J*n. 

aMC»<]lMCh1B^1»e).  'LeUm. 
riMMk'4MfUOfareh».lR44).  'Le* 
MooMinetelnrs  d«  l>  Ii«ine,'  S  kcu 
<  Ketk  \  IWi.  ■  Le  Val  d'Andorre.' 
8  arts  rSv\.  11.  imt.  IneMtnUi 
m  i-'c  for  '  I'r'iRt^thl^  eiiclialrie' 
fM»rchl?).  a  lr»n»lft«|im  br  Leon 
HxltWyof  thetrajf.lj  of  .tv-li>lu« ; 
aud '  1*  r^a  uu  Uoaei^' 3  acU  (Oct. 


1.  1*49).  'La  Trmi»-sta.'  S  acta, 
Itaiim  oprra.1  prt«luced  at  Her 
MajMt;'*  Tlieatrr.  Lonilon.June  8, 
and  In  Tart*  Feb.  ».  liwi. 
'  Ia  Dftma  da  Pique.'  3  acU  (Dec 
U>  UBO).  'U  Jsir  emut.'  6  weu 
(Aprtl  aS.UM).  'LeNabAb.'SaeU 
'Srpt.  1.  IMS).  'JtcnwUa  VtmU- 
«oiM.'SuU(lfagrl4.iao»ll  *Tar 
lenUoM  d'Aubitny.'  S  acta  (UBS). 
'U  Xagtrlenae.'  ftMt»(Mar^I7. 
iWWi.  'N.>^.'  an  opera  tn  ft  acU, 
left  uiiflniUted;  *Le*  TlUKt  da 
Nil.'  a  canlau  with  ortlMttn  Md 
clionii ;  man;  Tocal 
•omc  piaiio  moiUc, 


By  devotbg  Ut  life  to  the  prodaotioii  of  taeh 

varied  and  important  works,  Halevy  proved  his 
Yorsatility  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  throughout 
his  long  and  meritorioas  career,  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  'La  Juive'  or  more  charming  than 
•  Li'Eclair.'  He  was  unfortunately  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  immense  8uccess  of  'The 
HognenotB*  (Feb.  ig,  1836)  had  an  undue  effect 
npon  him.  Instead  of  following  in  tlie  direction 
of  Harold,  giving  his  imagination  full  play«  hus- 
banding liis  resources,  and  accqiting  none  but 
interesting  and  poetic  dranias,  he  over-exhausted 
hinoself,  t<x)k  any  libretto  offered  him,  no  matter 
lioir  melancholy  and  tedloas,  wrote  in  a  hurry 
and  r.-irelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that 
of  .Meyerbeer.     It  must  be  acknowledged  also 

•  The  book  of  thU  opera  wa*  adapted  br  Scribe  from  PhftV«p»'iir*. 
ortflnAlly  (or  MeodeUtohn.  lu  n^xptkjn  wan  extraordinariU  Uv  .ur- 
mMm.  bat  It  U  Mid  Utat  Um  melodr  on  which  iltUrj  wai  ni<»t  con- 
'Is  Mm  SftbtRtSBd  «yeh  ererrbody  was  tn  heard 
I  lbs  b«  ndu.' hjr  Axne.  wblch  bt  bad 


that'  in  'Gkifdo  ek  Oinevra,*  'I*  Rcloe  de  Chy- 

pre.'  and  'Charlets  VI,'  side  by  side  with  scent  s 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  past^ages  ao  obscure 
that  th^  seem  bnpeneknUe  to  light  or  air.  Bis 
chief  defects  arc — the  abuse  of  the  minor  mode; 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustained  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a  sudden 
explosion  on  the  upper  registers;  too  constant 
repetition  of  the  contrast  h«tween  darkness  and 
bnllancy ;  vague  melodic  strains  imtead  of  defi- 
nite rhythmical  airs;  and  morccaux  d'ensemble 
rendortd  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  beiiiff 
put  into  the  muutiis  of  characters  widely  opposed 
m  sentiment.  In  spite  however  of  suen  mis- 
takes, and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even 
in  his  most  important  works,  his  music  as  a 
whole  compels  our  ndmiraUon,  and  imprasMs 
us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  hie  powers.  Every- 
where we  see  traces  of  »  superior  intellect,  almost 
oriental  in  duoietsr.  He  «n»l!ed  in  stage 
pageantry — tbe  entrance  of  a  cortJ-ge.  f^r  the 
march  of  a  procession;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  stage  pomp  bis  charaolen  are  always 
sharply  defined.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a  perfect  gallery  of  nortraid^  drawn  to  the  life 
and  never  to  be  rorgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  •  variety  of  such  typical  cha- 
racters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  such 
opposite  sentiments,  and  portraying  ao  many 
shades  of  passion,  mul  bttfe  been  a  true  poet. 
His  countrymen  have  never  done  him  justice, 
but  the  many  touching  lutlodies  ho  wrote  be- 
speak bim  a  man  of  heart,  and  enlist  our  warm* 
est  sympathies.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  by  turns 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  grace- 
ful and  refined,  intellectual  and  witty,  and  in* 
variably  distinguished.  We  admit  thi\t  his  horror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  prevented  his  being  sutfi- 
ciently  spontaneous,  but  we  ean  pardon  n  few 
awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a  few  Bpun  out  pas- 
sages, in  one  who  pcssetiHed  such  a  mastery  of 
mdaaeihioly,  and  bad  equally  within  bis  grasp 
lofly  and  pathetic  tragedy,  and  .'ijjarklin^  comedy 
thorooig^ily  in  hannony  with  French  taste. 

Not  ooDteni  witfi  supplying  the  repertoires  of 
three  great  lyric  theatres,  Hal6vy  also  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  first  professors  at 
the  (Tonaervatoire.  As  early  as  1816  he  was 
teaching  solfeggio,  while  oompleting  his  own 
sttuh'es  ;  and  in  27  was  appointed  professor  of 
hiu-mony,  while  filling  at  the  same  time  the  post 
of  '  Maestro  al  eemludo'  at  the  Italian  0[>^ra,  a 
post  he  left  two  yenrs  Inter  in  order  to  become  'chef 
du  chant'  at  the  Academic  de  Musique.  In  1 833 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  eonntavpoint  and 
fugue,  and  in  40,  professor  of  composition.  His 
lessons  were  learned  and  interesting,  but  he 
wanted  method.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  men> 
tioned  Gounod,  Victor  Mass6.  Bazin.  Deldevez, 
Eugene  Gautier,  Deff<^  Uenri  Duvemoy,  Ba- 
zille.  Ch.  Defiooz,  A.  Hignard,  Gastinei,  Maihias, 
Samuel  David,  and  the  lamented  George  Biret, 
who  married  his  daughter.  With  Cherubini  he 
maintained  to  the  but  an  intimate  and  affito- 
tionate  friendship  which  does  credit  to  both, 
tbooigb  sometimes  put  rudely  to  the  proof.  See 
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ft  croof!  story  fn  niUer'a '  Chenibini'  (Macmnian's 
Mugazixxe,  July  1875),  HaU-vy's  only  diilivcUc 
work  WM  an  elementary  I  o  k  (  liled  'Lemons  de 
lecture  musicale'  (Paris,  L  lh  J'^cudier,  i857\ 
Thia  book,  revised  and  completed  after  bis  death, 
k  still  the  eleadard  work  fc^toeohing  ioU^ggio  Id 
ihe  primary  schools  of  P^uiB. 

We  have  mentioned  Halevy's  entrance  into  the 
Inelittti  in  1836:  in  54  he  was  eleeled  pema- 
nent  secretary  of  the  AcadL-mie  rle<?  Bnux  Arts, 
and  ia  this  capacity  had  to  pronounce  eulogioms, 
wliich  he  pnUlshed  with  eome  mtttioal  eritiques 
in  a  volume  entitled  'Sou.rTiirs  et  Portraits, 
iittdea  sur  Im  beaux  arts'  (1861).  Theeecriti- 
eal  and  biographieal  eeMye  are  pleeMPt  veading ; 
th(?y  secured  Ilalc'vy  reputation  as  a  writer,  which 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of  coa< 
•mnptiim  at  Nice,  March  1 7, 1863.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Paris,  aiMl  interred  with  great 
eolemnity  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  [G.C.] 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Semi-cadbnck.  An  equiva- 
lot  tenn  Ibr  Imperfect  Cadence,  and  the  better  of 
th«two.  [8eeIxpiBnQfiCAi»ira^p.767a.}[G.] 

HALL,  Henkt,  son  of  Capt.  Heniv  Hall  of 
Windsor,  where  he  was  bom  about  1^5,  was  a 
dioiwter  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Capt.  Cooke. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  Li  1674  he  succeeded  Thcoilore 
Coleby  as  organist  of  Exeter  Catlialral,  au  ap- 
pointment which  he  resigned  on  becoming  or- 
^ranist  and  vicar  rlioral  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
It  is  said  that  aboui  1696  Hall  took  deacon's 
orders  to  qualify  himself  for  ^ome  preferment  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 
He  composed  a  To  Deuia  in  E  tiat,  a  £enedjcite 
in  C  minor,  and  a  Cantate  Domino  and  Deoa 
MiKprpatiir  in  B  flat,  all  which,  tcK'ether  with 
5  anthems,  are  included  in  the  Tudway  OoUeo- 
tlen  (Hart.  MSS.  7340  and  734a),  and  other 
anthems  of  considerable  merit.  Tlie  Te  Deuni 
has  been  printed  with  a  Jubilate  byWiiliam 
HSne^  and  an  Bvenlng  Service  hy  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Some  songs  and  duets  by  Hall  are  included  in 
'Thesaurus  Muaious/  1^3,  and  'Delicise  Mu- 
mete*  1695,  and  Mine  eatdue  fai 'The  Monthly 
Alartks  of  Vocal  Music'  for  1704  and  1 707. 
HaU  cultivated  poetry  as  well  as  music ;  com- 
mendatory  verses  of  wnne  merit  by  him  are  pre- 
6xed  to  Ixith  books  of  Poroell's  -  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicuB,'  1698  and  1703,  and  to  iilow's  'Am- 
phion  Anglicus,'  1700.  Ue  died  March  30, 
1707,  and  was  buried  in  the  oldater  of  the  Tiom 
choral  at  Hereforfl, 

ili.>i  son,  HKjiiUY  Hall,  the  younger,  succeeded 
hit  father  as  organist  and  vicar  ohoral  oifHeieferd. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  composer,  but 
in  jpoetical  ability  he  excelled  his  £ather.  Many 
of  his  poems,  among  than  a  once  wdl-hnown 
ballad,  'All  in  the  land  of  cyder,'  are  included 
in  'The  Grove,'  1721.  He  died  Jan.  12,  1713,  1 
•nd  waa  buried  near  Ua  &dur.       [W.  H.H.J 

HALL.  WiLLiAl^  »  tnember  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  the  17th  century, 
composed  some  airu  which  were  published  in 
the  eoUeefeion  onlled  'THpIn  Oonooidin.'  H* 


died  in  T700,  and  was  buried  in  the  churrbvsH 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  being  styled  on  his  gnr^ 
stone,     iopfltior  violin.*  [W.H.H.) 

HALLE,  Chabxm  (eri^^ly  Cari),  hen 

April  II.  1819,  at  Haijen,  near  ElberfeMt,  wl.-« 
his  father  was  Capelimeister.  B^;an  to  yii] 
very  early ;  in  1835  etndied  imder  Bkk  it 
Darmstadt.  In  the  latter  par*  nf  1*^36  went  to 
PariSk  and  remained  there  for  12  yean  in  oooituA 
interouuise  with  OhemUni,  Chomn.  Lint,  Bstoi, 
Kalkbronner,  and  other  musicians.  In  1S4I  he 
married.  In  1846  lie,  Alard,  and  Kanrhwiawy 
started  ehamber  eoooerle  in  tho  imall  toom  <f 
the  Conservatoire.  These,  though  very  suoccefol 
were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  Fain 
1848,  which  burst  out  Mmer  the  second  oooMrt 
of  fh«  third  ieriee.  Hnlle  left  for  England,  and 
has  ever  since  been  permanently  titled  beft 
His  first  apficanuice  was  at  the  orchestral  Ga* 
certe  at  Coveut  Garden  (May  1 3,  48)  in  the  & 
concerto  of  Beethoven.  He  j>layed  that  f«a.«c 
and  several  subdequentones  at  the  Musical  Unioo: 
and  ai  the  Philhamunuo  made  the  tlr^t  of  macj 
appearances  March  15,  5;.  His  coanexii>a 
Blanobester  b^pin  soon  after  his  luriral  hett, 
and  in  1857  he  etarted  hia  ordieetral  eobscriptMia 
concerts  there,  which  are  now  so  justly  f.im<?4. 

In  London  Mr.  Halle  has  been  closely  aitaci^d 
to  the  Mondaj  and  Saturday  Popidar  OMOHti 
since  their  origin.  He  is  als'»  well  kn-'^wn 
his  annual  series  of  Beoitala  at  Su  Jamets  H*li, 
which  b^an  in  l86t  with  n  perfermanee  of  ^ 
wliole  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  spread  over 
niatin^s.  The  programmes  were  illustrated  bj 
aa  analyds  of  the  sonatas  with  quotatiom,  fr« 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  which  wen  *> 
welcome  a  novelty  as  tho  performances  theawel** 
The  same  programmes  were  repeated  for  3  yeart. 
and  hnva  nnee  been  annually  varied  througb 
a  very  larcr*"  rt»j>orto5re  of  cla-sical  cnmp<>iiti<'n*« 
including  niauv  of  the  most  recent  work*.  Nf"** 
withstea^Ung  hia  mai^  pnblic  duties  Mr.  Halle 
ha»  as  a  teacher  a  veiy  huge  cUmtUtt  both  to 
London  and  the  North.  \G] 

HALLELUJAH.  A  Hebrew  term  (JW*- 
JaK  *  pndw  Jehovah*)  which,  lOce  Anua  MA 

Hosanna.  etc.,  has  l>ecn  preserved  untran«la>* 
in  our  Bibles.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  Alleiam 
is  sung  in  the  ordinary  eerrlee,  exeept  daiif 
Tjcnt.  It  is  omitted  from  the  Ans,dican  LHrrit 
and  Communion  Swvioe,  but  has  revelled 
by  keeping  a  place  in  the  popohw  BMler  kfn* 
•Jesus  Christ  \h  risen  to d.iy.'  which  the  writtf 
remembers  to  have  heard  sun^;  at  \«gpm  ^ 
the  French  nuns  at  the  Trinita  de*  MootL 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Me^^ia^  'a 
known  to  every  one.  Handel  Is  reported  to  hi" 
said  that  when  he  wrote  it  '  he  thought  be 
Heaven  opened,  and  the  great  God  Hiiwefi^' 
!  The  p!:m«f>  '  For  the  Lonl  (t-xI  onmipccrti 
reigneth  18  almoet  identical  with  that  to  'I  »^ 
sing  .  .  .  unto  the  J>  r  1  in  Israel  in  E^^n^ 
He  has  wnttr-n  nthor  H.illi'l-.iir.h.s  or  Allelujahs— 
though  none  to  compare  with  this— in  Jod** 
Maeoabeoa,  Om  Oeoarional  Oratorio*  aid 
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Coronation  Anthema— one  of  which  was  after- 
wardii  tiinploved  in  DebonUi.  For  the  oiutom 
«f  aUnding  daring  the  performanoe  of  the  HaUe- 
lajah  Chonu  AGO  Handel,  p.  C^i  ft. 

In  hia  114th  Psalm  MendeUsohn  Ims  accpnt+^d 


HANX>£L. 


BWMa  .  la  -  Jfti   BU-li  .  la  •  l»l 

the  Hallelujah  in  a  manner  not  jogtUted  by  the 

quantity  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [(>."] 

HAM  BO YS,or  HANBOYS.  JOHK.  Mua.  Doc., 
a  dtttiDguished  nraaieiaa,  Bouriahed  about  1470. 
He  was  author  of  a  Latin  treatise,  *  Summa 
lojper  MosicMn  Continaaia  et  Discretam/  pre- 
Mmd  in  tbo  Britidi  Mnwiim  (Add.  MSS. 
SS66),  and  printed  in  Coussemaker's  'Scripto- 
rum  de  Musica  Medii  ^vi,'  i.  416.  Another 
US.  treatise  'Quatuor  principalia  totius  artis 
mosiixe,'  contained  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
above,  and  of  which  there  is  another  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  aKoribed  to  H;im- 
b<»y?,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunitfde.  It  has  l>een  «'nr>pf>s'rd  tbnt  Haniboys 
waa  the  first  perboa  on  vviiom  tiie  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  coafemd  in  this  cimntry, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  [W.H.H.] 

HAMERTON,  William  Henbt,  bom  at 
Nottingham  1 795 ;  was  placed  as  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  In  iSia  he 
came  to  London  and  studied  sin^'ng  under 
Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Dublin  and  established  himself  .^s  a  teacher. 
In  1S15,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Elliott,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  choristers  uf  Christ 
Clianm  Cathedral,  and  in  1823  Gentleman  of  the 
Chap»?l  Koyal,  Dublin.  In  1839  he  resigned  his 
appolDtments  and  went  to  Odoutta,  where  he  re- 
•MM  QBtil  hlii  dMth.  Hftmertoii'B  oompooItbiiB 
comprise  some  anthems  and  chants ;  an  opera, 
entiUed  'St.  Alban/  performed  «t  DnbUn  in 
1837,  And  %  hm  songt  and  dnato.  He  was  aho 
author  of  an  elementary  work  published  in  1824, 
enlitled  '  Vocal  loatructions.  combined  with  the 
TlMovy  and  FiaeUae  of  Tlanofarla  Aooooipani- 
tomt:  tW.HJH[?l 

HAMILTON,  James  Alkxamder.  born  in 
London  in  1 785,  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  old 
boob,  aad  adf-edneated.  Hade  beoame  his  par- 
ticular study — the  theory  rather  than  the  practice. 
He  wrote  many  elementary  works,  including  a 
kng  series  of  useful  caieonisms  on  nusSeal  in* 
strumenta  and  Hubjt-cts,  many  of  which  have 
passed  tixrough  numerous  editions,  and  a  list  of 
wUdi  win  be  found  ia  the  catalogue  of  R.  Cocks 
&  Co.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Cherubini's 
Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Baillot's  Method  for 
tbe  Violin,  and  other  important  treatises.  He 
died  Aug.  a»  1845.  [W.H.H.] 

HAMLET.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts ;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Carr^  After  Shakspeare;  music  bv 
Anb.  lliomas.  Produced  at  the  Academe,  March 
9.  1868:  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  Amlcto,  at 
Coyent  Qankn,  June  19, 69  (Nilsson  and  Sant- 


HAMMER  (Fr.  ^farteau;  Ital.  Martello; 
Germ.  Hammer).  Tlio  sound  of  a  pianoforte  is 
produced  by  hammers.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
rambles  the  dulcimer,  from  wh&di  we  may 
rt't^'Mrd  it  as  developed  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a  sensitive  instrument  of  touch,  instead 
of  one  of  mere  percussion,  incapal  ile  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  pianoforte  hammer  consists 
of  head  and  sbank  lute  any  other  hammer;  tbe 
Kliaulc  is  either  glued  into  a  butt  that  fonr.r-  itn 
axis,  or  is  widened  out  and  centred  or  hiuge^i 
wifh  the  same  intention ;  and  the  blow  is  given 
and  contrc  died  by  leverage  more  or  leriM  invreniouH, 
and  varying  with  tbe  shape  of  the  instrument 
and  tiie  ideas  of  the  makert. 

Both  head  and  tihank  must  be  elastic  :  Engllsli 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  Uiidmesses  of  sole  or  bufTah)  leather 
and  specially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  yean  aiagle 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  heon  suop^ks- 
fuUy  employed.  For  the  shanks  iiiost  Euj^lish 
makers  prefer  cedar,  on  aoooont  of  its  peculiar 
elasticity  and  freedom  from  warping  ;  on  the  con- 
tinent, peartree,  birch,  hickory,  and  other  woods 
are  in  use.  The  hammers  gradually  diminish  in 
size  and  weight  from  bass  to  treble.      [A.  J.  H.] 

HAMMiiRKLAVIEK,  i.e.  Pianoforte.  Bee- 
thoven's  Sonata,  106,  composed  1816-7,  ^'as 
superscribed  by  him  'Grosse  Sonate  fOr  das 
Hammerklavier.'  So  is  op.  101,  only  at  that 
time  the  German  fit  was  not  so  strongly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  givm  the  Italian  name  as 
well.  By  op.  109  he  has  raiiumed  to  tbe  Italian 
name  alone.  |0.] 

HANCOCK,  oi^an  bttildw.   [CkAWi  ft  Han- 

COCK.] 

HAND  B£LLS  for  purposes  of  tune-playing 
or  practising  Change-Kinging  can  be  obtain^  of 
all  bell  foundste,  tuned  eit£er  cbnunatically  or 

simply  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

There  are  many  bands  of  tune  •players  on 
band  bdls  in  England,  consiBtHig  of  five  or  six 

I  men,  who  manipuiate  between  them  as  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music. 
Hand  bells  m«  also  used  by  Change  Hi  ngers  for 
practising  the  methods  by  which  changes  are 
prtxluced,  before  performing  them  on  the  tower 
bells,  much  noise  and  annoyance  being  thus  pre- 
vented;  ttuy  are  almost  iadiipensable  for  this 
purpose.  [C.A.W.T.] 

HANDEL*,  Qeobqs  Fbxdkrioc,  one  of  tbe 
greatest  eomposers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 

bomat'Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  February  j^,  16S5. 
His  father,  a  surgeon,  who  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  when  this  son  was  bom,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a  d^rading  pursuit,  or, 
at  best,  as  an  idle  amusement.  Determined  to 

<  Th*  nime  tt  nlwtjt  cpeh  IltmM  by  Qcrmui  wriUrv   It  WM 
>Twlt  kt  Br^i.  1»  England.  Ilmdti.   The  bunllr-MRM  bad  baen  nwlt 

USndtl.  Ilr».ifl.  llrK.Mrr.  H4ndfitr.  lOd  . 

vcrj  Incorr^rtlj  qtmi^l  bj  V.sti,)_ 

'  A  wi.oi1(-ut  «l  ttw  tii>ii»*.  Nii.  <  GroMer  i^chlamma,  from  a  photo* 
crapli  hf  Kiiac'tnittin  iltii  U  W\ohu'%  Maod.  HIA  (Ivea  In  Um  ino»< 

tr»<-:  1    i    N.    1 1,  ji;    :  ,  i-'Au4ataf 

ot  Wunb  oi  iXtc  lUudel  t  caUvai.  ISTT. 
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nuw  his  son  in  the  social  scales  lie  thought  to  do 
no  hy  making  him  «  lawyer,  and  to  tlni  encl  ho 

stTi've  in  every  way  to  .»<tifle  the  alanning  symp- 
toms of  musioid  genius  wluoh  appeared  aUuost  in 
infmcy,  while  he  refined  eTen  to  eetid  the  child 
to  school,  It'St  therL',  among  other  things,  he  should 
also  learn  his  notes.  In  spite  of  this,  some 
fHendly  hand  oontriTed  to  oonToy  into  the  house 
a  dumb  spinet  (a  little  instnununt  in  which  the 
■trings,  to  deaden  their  sound,  wwe  bound  with 
•tripe  of  doth);— it  WM  oonoMled  in  •  gamt, 
where,  without  being  diecovered,  tha  bqj  taught 
himself  to  plaj. 

When  he  wai  leven  ^Feoni  old,  hie  fikther  eei 
out  on  a  journey  to  visit  a  eon  by  a  fomieT 
marriage,  who  was  vaM-de-ekambre  to  the  Duke 
ofSeateWeimenlUi.  Oem^  begged  to  he  allowed 
to  go  too ;  his  request  wa*  denied,  but,  with  the 
persisteuce  of  purpoee  which  characterised  him 
through  life,  he  deteradned  to  follow  the  carriage 
on  foot,  aiul  actually  did  bo  for  a  confiidcrable 
distance,  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  his 
pttinff  hie  way.  AtWeiieenfebhewM  not  long 
in  makin^'^  friends  among  the  musicians  of  the 
Duke's  chapel,  who  gave  him  oppwtunities  of 
trying  his  hauaid  on  the  organ.  Oiie  day,  after 
the  service,  he  was  liftrrl  -.n  to  fhr-  orL'nn-gtool, 
and  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surpn«o  every 
one,  and  to  attract  the  atteatioa  of  the  Dok^ 
who,  on  iun1:in'_'  PTi'unrif  :-'  fn-md  out  the  state  of 
the  c&s*i,  and  st-nt  for  both  lather  and  sou.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  the  latter ;  to  the  former  he  repre- 
fiented  that  such  genius  as  that  of  his  son  should 
be  encouraged.  The  rt:luctant  surgeon  yielded 
to  these  an^ruments.  and  from  that  tbne  tlie  Ultle 
flandel  wan  emancijiated. 

He  now  bticainu  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  eathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  etudied 
composition,  in  the  fonns  of  canon,  counterpoint, 
and  fugue,  and  practised  on  the  organ,  the 
h^rpsidiord,  the  violin,  and  the  hautboy,  for  which 
l  int  instniment  he  had  a  special  predilection. 
After  three  ywira,  during  which  time  ho  com- 
poeed  a  eaered  motet  each  week  as  an  emrdie, 
nis  master  confessed  that  the  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself,  and  Haudel  was  sect  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  com- 
poser?, Buononcini  and  Attilio  ^ropti.  whom  in 
alter  years  he  was  to  meet  again  in  London. 
Ariosti  received  him  kindly,  and  wannly  admired 
his  Lnlent"? ;  but  Buononcini.  wli  .  c  disposition 
v  aH  sombre  and  harsli,  treated  hi  in  at  firtit  with 
•oom  and  then  with  jealous  dislike.  Handel's 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  on  both  organ 
aud  harp.sichord  caused  him  to  be  regiu  ded  here 
as  a  prodigy.  The  Elector  wished  to  attach 
hirn  (o  his  C'-^r.-rt.  nnd  t'^  tiend  him  to  Italy ; 
but  Handel's  latiier  thought  this  undesirable, 
and  the  boy  was.  therefore,  brought  back 
to  Halle,  where  he  tet  to  work  again  with 
Zachau,  'copying  and  composing  large  quantities 
of  musio  and  working  cont^tantly  to  ac- 
quire the  most  solid  knowledge  of  the  ncicnce.' 
At  this  time  he  lost  hia  fathtu*.  and  it  became 
mcewaiy  far  him  to  work  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  the  au|iport  of  hie  mother.  He  went,  there- 
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fore,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  German  OperarhooK, 
I  under  the  diraction  of  the  fitmoae  eoBipB— . 

Reinhard  Kciticr,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 
!  Youn^  Handel  enterod  the  orchestra  as  '  Tiolino 
I  di  ripieno,'  and  emoeed  himsdf  hy  aflfocting  to 
I  be  an  ignoramas,  'a  man  who  coidd  n<>t  cx-uu: 
,  five.'  But  it  happened  that  K.eiser  was  inrolved 
I  by  his  partuer  in  aome  nnmeeeesftil  q>eettlntiea% 
I  and  was  forced  to  hide  fur  a  time  fn>m  h.h 

creditors.   During  his  absence,  Handel  took  hu 

Elace  at  the  hai^idiord  in  the  ordieBirm,  «ad. 
is  real  powers  t>oing  mz']v  iniiriif  'st,  he  n--!ii.-uned 
there  permanently.   He  msAa  h*tn  the  aoquaint- 
anee  of  th»oonyoeerTei«rnaan,and  of  Maltaaaon, 
a  very  clover  young  musician,  a  few  years  older 
than  himself,  who  also  bad  been  an  'iniiant 
prodigy,*  and  wae  diiefly  remaihaUe  ihr  the 
versatility  of  his  powers.    It  is  as  a  writer  cm 
music  and  kindred  subjects  that  he  is  best 
remembered,  and  specially  Ibr  lua  valnaUe 
remini-ooencses  of  Handel.    Among  other  anec- 
dotes, he  tells  us  that  in  1703  he  and  Handel 
went  to  Lubeck  to  compete  for  tiie  vacant  poet 
of  organist.    They  found,  however,  that  it 
necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  aliouU 
marry  Uie  daughter  of  the  retiring  oqgpuBiet. 
This  condition  seemed  to  them  prohibitory,  and 
the  two  youns  men  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
Hamburg.    The  friendAip  between  tha  two 
young  composers  was,  at  one  time,  very  nearlv 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  conclusioo. 
While  Handel  was  acting  as  oondnetor  ai  tte 
Ojiera-house,  it  hapj>ened  that  there  was  given 
Matthaion's  opera  of  'Cleopatra'  ( 1 704 in 
which  the  composer  himself  played  the  part  0:' 
Ayitdfifj.    After  that  ptiint  in  the  play  where  the 
hero  dies,  it  had  been  MatLheson's  custom  to 
return  to  the  daveoin  and  to  couJuot  the  i»- 
inainder  of  the  opera.  To  this  Keiticr  seems  n<5t 
tu  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  more  olvu- 
nate,  and  refused  to  abdicate  his  place  in  fikveor 
of  the  reituscitated  Antony.    Mattheson  was 
indignant,  a  dispute  ensued,  and  a  duel,  in  wliidi 
Hantiel's  life  was  only  saved,  and  the  loss  to  th« 
world   of  tliia   mighty   rir»ptf>r  only  averted, 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  paial 
of  Mattheson's  sword  was  turned  aside  by  oea»> 
ing  into  contact  with  a  brass  button  on  his  anta|^ 
nist's  coat.  At  Hamburg,  in  Jan.  1705,  wa«  [m- 
duoed  HandeVs  first  opera,  *  Alniira»*  AJlowed  is 
the  same  3'ear  by  '  Nero.'    These  wer*»  p'-rformtAl 
iu  the  barbarous  manner  universal  at  tiiat  time, 
partly  in  Gennan  and  pnrtly  in  Itdian.  Ths 
success  of '  Almira'  seems,  however,  tti  Tuv-  T*tn 
great  enough  to  excite  some  jealousy  m  Kei«cr 
and  other  musicians.  Matthescm  aaya  that,  whn 
Handel  came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  'long 
airs  and  interminalde  cantatas,'  more  schcdastie 
than  melodious  or  graceful ;  and  he  dalBtt  tohaee 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  yonng  compneerV 
improvement.  It  is  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  &h« 
genius  of  Keiser,  whose  numerous  oom  positions 
are  full  of  a  melody  and  charm  till  then  unknown, 
did  go  far  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
crabl^  teaching  of  Zachau.   In  'Ahnira'  is  a 
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Haadfll  ttfterwards  used  for  the  beautiful  song 
in  *  Hi'nnldo,'  '  Lascia  cli'io  pianga.'  His  other 
works  At  this  time  were  the  opens  'Daphne' 
•ad  *FlnffftBdft,'  and  ft  G«niiaa  OiateU  on  flw 

J*u*swn. 

In  1 706  ha  let  off  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Floraooe,  Veniee,  Rmne,  and  Naples. 

producing  during  this  time  both  operas  and 
•acred  music,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
anoceas.  Among  tlieae  wona  may  be  mentlotted 
two  Latin  Psalms,  *  Dixit  Dominus '  and  '  Lau- 
ilate  Pueri ; '  two  O^wras, '  Bodrigo*  and ' Agrip- 
jiina;'  two  Oratorios,  '  Reeurrezione '  and  'II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo;'  and  the  serenata  *Aci, 
fialatea.  e  Polifemo,*  produced  at  Naples,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  subsequent  English  work 
of  ft  aiinilar  name.  This  aeienata  is  remarkable 
lor  an  air,  written  for  Home  Baas  singer  whose 
name  has  remained  unknown,  but  whose  voice 
muai  liftfa  been  extraordinary,  for  this  song  re- 
q  aires  a  compass  of  HO  Issa  than  two  ootftTea  and 
ft  fifth  i  [Bass.] 

In  1709  Handel  retamed  to  Germany,  where 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  T  of 
iilngland)  otlered  him  the  poet  of  Capellmeister, 
bdd  tin  then  by  the  Abb«  Steffaid,  who  Unaelf 
designated  Handel  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
had  already  received  pressing  invitations  from 
England,  and  he  only  accepted  the  Capellmebter- 
ship  on  the  condition  that,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  ooontiy,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 
of  1 710. 

Italian  munc  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
in  London  ;  operas  '  on  the  Italian  model,*  that 
is,  with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  having  been 
first  given  in  1705,  at  Drury  Lane,  tad  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre.  The  opera  of 
•  Rinaldo,'  written  by  Handel  in  fourteen  davB. 
wftft  flnt  perfonned  on  February  24,  171 1.  It 
was  mounted  with  a  magnificence  then  quite 
unusual;  and,  among  other  innovations,  the 
gardens  of  Armida  were  filled  with  living  birds, 
a  j.it'ce  of  realism  hardly  outdone  in  these  days. 
The  music  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  it 
at  ooee  estaUiahed  its  composer's  repatatkm.  He 
wa«  obliged,  at  the  end  of  six  inontha,  to  return 
to  his  post  in  Hanover;  but  he  had  found  in 
London  a  fitter  field  for  tiie  eacerdse  of  Us  geni  u  s ; 
and  in  January,  171 2,  he  was  here  again,  nor 
had  he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England 
for  Hanover,  when  die  Bleelor  of  tiiat  State 
jtoooeeded  to  the  English  throne.  It  was  not  to 
1>e  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
favourable  eyes  on  his  truant  Capellmeister,  who, 
ttm  Ilia  part,  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way.  Peace 
M(-as,  however,  brought  abotit  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  Kilmanseck,  who  re- 
qoeated  Handal  to  oompoae  some  music  for  the 
occasion  of  an  aquatic  fiU  given  by  the  king. 
The  result  was  Uie  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  as  the '  Water  Musio.'  Thcae^  pamnned 
under  Handel's  direction  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
barge  which  followed  the  king's  boat,  had  the 
eflbet  of  aoftening  the  royal  resentmenty  and 
Handel's  pardon  was  sealed  not  Inng  after  by  a 
gmat  to  toe  oompoeer  of  an  annuity  of  ^200. 


In  1716  ho  aeoompanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
where  he  remained  till  171 8,  producing  while 
there  his  one  German  oratorio,  the  'Passion.* 
TUs  work  oontaioa  great  heanties,  hot  it  is  very 
different  in  style  from  his  subsequent  crim[>ofiitions 
of  a  similar  kind,  still  strongly  suggesting  the 
inflaenco  of  Kelaer  and  of  Steffiuii. 

On  Handel's  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  poet  of  diapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chandoe. 
This  nobleman,— who  from  tiio  nu^fniffeoneo  of 
his  style  of  living  was  sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Duke,  had  a  palace  named  Cannons,  near  £dge> 
ware,  and  a  chapel  furnished  like  the  diuruws 
of  Italy.  His  first  ohi^-master  was  Dr. 
Pcpnsch,  his  countryman,  who  retired  grace* 
fully  in  favour  of  the  younger  master.  Here 
Handel  remained  tot  three  years,  with  an  ov> 
cht'stra  and  singers  at  his  disposal  ;  and  pro- 
ducetl  the  two  '  Uhandos'  Te  Deunis,  the  twelve 
*Chandos'  Anthems,  the  English  serenata  'Acis 
and  (Jalatea,'  and  'Esther,'  his  firyt  English 
oratorio.  He  also  tauffht  the  daughters  of  the 
Plrinoo  of  Wales,  for  whoin  he  wrote  his  *  Snites 
de  pi^ce8  pour  le  Clavecin '  (vol.  i).  Be- 
sides all  this,  he,  in  1720,  undertook  to  direct 
the  Italian  Opera  finr  the  sodety  called  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged  a  company  of 
Italian  singers,  including  Durastanti  and  the 
celebrated  sopranist.  Sene^no ;  and  with  these  ho 
produced  '  Radamisto.'  The  succea'*  of  this  opera 
was  complete;  but  a  party,  jealous  of  Handel's 
ascendancy,  was  formmg  in  opposition  to  him. 
Buononcini  and  Ariosti  had  also  been  attracted 
to  London  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
each  of  these  composers  had  a  following  among 
the  Bupporteia  of  the  Opeift.'  It 


'  nroNOSriSl  or  BONONCIKI.  «  fAmlly  of  nniMfl»i»  In  Ute  ITUi 
ftiid  IHth  ceiiturlrv  »hov!  name.  hsTin.'  been  omitted  In  lU  propw 
pltc«,  1»  kdiird  hnre.  1)i<-  (atl>cr,  UIOTjunn  MAMA.  WU  bom  si 
llwlrna  about  1640.  and  was  chlet  iiiu.«lcla&  to  Um  Date,  MmMTO  SI 
Capall*  of  th«  Oiimli  of  an  OlavsaBi  la  naato  OMfSk  saS  •  sMMtar 
of  Um  acdrfraUa  M  WVummM  sT  Bctams.  B«  fiM  a  iimnliit 
and  prodMOn  MiM.  who  Ml  eouipoatUoiM  in  many  cWiiM.  voesi 
and  tautramntal.  snd  «  tmtlM  on  'Hmteo  prmltlco '  iBolaKiw  ISIS. 
I«IN>>,  which  wai  tran»)atM]  Into  German,  and  It  a  climr  tiut  Mnsltite 
work,  >UU  of  tl»e  to  the  ttu.lrnt.  lie  died  Nov.  19.  KTTx.  IIU  mu 
AKTiivio.  or  Maiic  AKTt>sio,  WM  boTO  at  Modrua  1C7".  He  appeir*  to 
hair  irav'  ttiin  d,  aii  l  (o  ijave  been  for  •nni«?  yrtr»  In  fiermany— 
thiiuwh  n«y  ti*  n'.er'ly  k  rnnfu.lon  with  hl«  liroiher.  In  1714  he 
««.•  ■(  Hotiir.  Ill  17.!1  lUettr"  <ii  <  ain-llk  to  thr  loike  of  Modena.  whai* 
he  dkxl  July  >>,  ITjTk  7  opera*  of  hU  are  nMiiiioned  a*  remaloloc  in 
M8.  Hit  Camilla,  which  tm  baaa  paliS«lMil.  iwS  sa  •sHMiStasir 
populanij  ftbnwd:  and  In  iBilud  na M  olghti  la «  ywn  (IhHMjr 
It.  noV  Ks  MSSPpMWlly  Um  hart  of  (h«  funny,  thouih  his  light  Is 
I  iimMirslllj  ctamnd  hr  hit  hroihcr  GWVAmii  Battle,  on  whom. 
rIfhUy  or  wroiwly.  the  f«m«  of  the  family  rrti?.  H"-  «»»  lx>m  at 
Modena  ISn.  and  liKtriictrd  by  hb  father  and  lit  C'  t  ss*.  He  was 
a  mu*lr!»n  <'f  uiiddubteil  merit,  thoiiRh  iit.t  »(  rniiik<,l  nrlKlnallty 
who  nifT'  f  l  ff  ni  too  cld'T  comparl'oii  with  lUu  lc!  -»j  lAkiit  miitl 
■IwKTii  sulT'  T  when  brought  Into  onllUion  with  I'ri.lu^— and  frtim  a 
prx  111  nr.fl  dilTtcuU  disposition  Tery  damajlnjt  to  M'  lnrere»l».  Hi* 
Ant  fiiirance  Into  the  magical  world  waa  a*  a  «loUiuc«lllst.  In  whldi 
capacity  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Vlans  SI  OTSbaM  MM.  Bk 
earllett  opets.  Camlll*  (If  UtdMS  UiBt  mH  Ml  Ms  ki««bilH«SSglMM 

nT  Ttunmi  tinrr  I'm  — r  -"r"!  MiMtt.*TnlioOrtnis*tB<*airN.* 
alBoawMM.  HatMKsSirffelnaiiSArlMttattheaMntsfBMtti. 
when  Handel,  then  s  tad  of  IX,  wan  there  too  f<>r  a  time  fChrywnder'a 
HSnlel,  L  81).  At  Berlin  he  wa« court  eompovr  from  I7tO  to  17D6.  and  a 
Tcry  prominent  perviri*** :  but  from  jTi*  tn  it  iil^  •inir  wvm«  toharr 
been  dlrlded  hetwe'-ti  \  imna  •n  I  Italj-.  1  ii  l.u  i  v  iir  lir  recel**ii 
a  call  to  I^tidon.  A  gn-at  lmpul»e  ha^l  rrc  uilf  ti«^n  clvn  t"  Itallait 
opera  by  the  establl*hroent  of  the  Koyal  Acad^mj  i>f  Jlu'lc.  Handel 
wa»  dlri-rii.r.  and  Puommdnl  and  Arlmtl  were  Intlted  o»er  to  place  the 
new  instltutlonon  the  broaden  poeilhlebafii.  BnoMadslw 
with  «itraordliisi7  laroiir.  and  liiera  art  perhap*  fcw  ralMilpClM 
W  IWHlMUs  ttSt  I*  Ul  'CkBlBtS  •  DMttI'  (ITZI).  for  the 
■miBhll  Uf  IIUliM  NIllS  Ij  liaMlMlMll  llf  liull  In  KncUnd  at 
ttane  crerythlmt  wa*  more  or  leM poNtlesl.  and  whll*  lUndel  wax  tup- 
pmtad  by  the  Hanoverian  Kios. INMMnckil  »•«•  <»l.rn  up  by  thecreat 
-   and  IUiitNni«li.  ft— 
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with  the  oliject  of  reconciling  all  p«iii^,  Uiat  it 
WW  arranged  to  produce  'Mulio  ScKVola/  an 
opera  of  which  the  finst  act  was  written  by 
Ari<jsti  (or,  according  to  Chryttander,  by  a  certain 
Maitei,  alias  Pippo),  the  second  by  Buononcini, 
nn<l  thi  fl  inl  hy  Handel.  Poor  Ariosti  had  no 
chaiico  in  tUis  tonnidable  competition.  With 
Buonondni,  a  dim  of  dillinguished  talent,  and 
aHf»  in  &nme  measure  to  support  the  rivalry  wiUi 
Haridcl,  the  case  was  ditlerent.  Handel ■  act, 
however,  was  universally  declared  to  be  the  beet ; 
but  hia  victory  only  excited  the  enmity  of  his 
opponent:!  more  than  ever.  Hia  itubbom  pride 
ftud  independence  of  character  were  ill  suited  to 
conciliate  the  noMltty,  in  those  days  the  chief 
supporti^rs  of  the  (Jpera;  and  all  those  whom  he 
had  personally  offendeil  joine^l  the  Buononcini- 
faction.  This  fashionable  excitement  about  the 
rival  claims  of  two  composers,  like  that  which 
raged  in  Paris  when  the  whole  of  society  waa 
divided  into  '  Gluckisti '  and  '  Piocinnista,*  gave 
Tuti  to  many  squibs  and  lampoons,  the  best  of 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  more  often  incorrectly 
quoted  and  erroneously  attributed  than  any 
similar  jeu  d'etprit.  The  epigram,  usually  as- 
cribed to  Dean  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in 
some  collections  of  his  work*,  ii  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  John  Byrom,  the  lAaeuture  {toet,  and 
inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  H<j  ispeaka 
in  his  diary',  under  date  June  >»«  IJ^S*  oS  '  my 
epigram  upon  Handel  nnd  Bononcini  being 

%Un  Slftrlborotuli  fcrnlly  !i»  €n!i.f<'(1  far  nmriT  x»«r*  %n  Income  of  .V<V.. 
m  .1  ft  liuux!  at:A  ftli  !>«:>':' nil!"  ;  iiMt|irj  hi  liK  ir  ImiU'«.  ckiiIi'JiLou 
with  the  Aetataif  cuulltmiii  kit  7  ur  i>  jeai-o.  Uuiirig  mUtcli  bo  cuiii- 
puMd  Um  optmt  of  A«Urtu  17J0),  L'rttpo  ilT22i,  Knniiila )I7!£I).  ramftca 
i\7£l>,  CftUuroi*  ilTHi,  A>tjsi>k.x  {VW:,  ftaU  uritekU  (ITSQ  — tboufh 
ttMI»a«*NM«toton«ll]pM»toirtlin^  An^htmtltm  ■■wwell 
twetlMA,  tad  Aftano  nn  far  So  nlghu.  An  ipted*  af  hta  epmic 
Mreer  m*  th«  Jotut  tv>nii>^ltl--n  of  thn  3  tctv  of  Muilo  Beerola,  In 
1721,  bf  Arimii— ur  scr<'r41'  4  Im  (  liiTKUMler  lii.  K)  KlMppo  MktteC  or 
Pippo— I?uiw<,(irlril  aril  lliiiiil>-l.  lliiiiii.>iirltil'«  «ct  mixwriiyr  to 
M:iltcl"»,  bill  iKr  juUiii'iit  ff  thr  piiljlic  w  iiriml«lnkrablj  In 
tttftfur  at  il&iitior«  tu  alluR  al  imi  *fi>>:«i.  On  Ui«  ilesUi  i>(  li*rl- 
boroufh.  June  14.  ITS,  Boonoitclnl  wm  commtadoiMd  to  write  the 
uith«ni  for  his  funarml  In  Henry  VII'i  Chapel  (Aug.  9),  to  the  wordi 
'  WlMD  ■sol  «M  ktaf  onf  Wk'  It  wm  titermrd*  pabUriiad  In  *eor«. 
Mid  Imm  flnc  port  loin,  thoogh  lerj  unequal.  About  fbt  year  1731 
the  <lt«w^ry  that  tt  mvlricul  l"  tl  ''  «i'nt»  '  tii  nne  slrp^  ombro^,' 
which  lisJ  Itrrii  ■<\iljiiiir!i-.|  tc  thr  A'-U'lcmj-  \f'ni-  j"-ar«  iittvIiiu-It  e^ 
til"  conipo-litiiii.  x  niTT  tn-.M-riin  nne  bf  LolU.  led  to  a  lona 
corr -«[><iii<lrii(«,  inl  can  v.'  I  k  tira:  ileal  of  excltenient  and  much 
Iniutlon  ■<a)'f  t  ttuononclnl.  aitil  wan  the  Ant  »te|>  In  hb  fiftll.  It  )• 
dMMnalt  to  widmiaiid  w>>r  a  —a  of  htt  sblUtlM.  trtww  otra  it»ei1r%i  hi 
Win  wtll  kaBwn  aad  hifMr  titougiit  of  <m»  Uawktes't  teettaiaiir; 
iboul'l  hare  borrowed  from  a  cumpnter  whow  equal  he  errtalnlr 
If  Indeed  he  did  borrow  Lottl'si  rouidc  at  all— which  l«  by  no  meant 
wertalii  (Hawkhiv  ch.  Iln;  prl  l?  mii1  t*mtn'r  nf  the  iTi»ti. 

which  i-ki^<l  h\«  UiK  <!iir  nif  thf!  wlml-  riiiitr>t.  w»«  pmbablj  »  chl<  f 
nsamii  for  the  feelliiK  a«pui>*i  Mm.  It  !•  iirnAln  that  it  lr<l  th^ 
wveranoe  of  hK  connexion  with  th--  M»rIl>ijrou»h  famllv,  which  took 
placB  nhorUy  after  thit  aOtlr.  He  thru  attached  blmwlf  to  a  certalik 
Omm  i'^  ate  ww»i— <  la  iMWe  tbe  tecrat  tt  mMut  loW.  went  t« 
Fmiee,  and  wmelaed  ther«  for  «Mne  yean.  Hmm  «m  eatdi  ilgtit  of 
bim  oT>oe  more,  playtnx  the  cello  to  a  tnoMt  of  hit  own  In  the  Chapel 
of  Luud  XV.  In  17IR  he  wan  tent  for  to  VtHMMItli  oompoiie  the  ntaslo 
(cr  ifi-'  Peac*  (if  Au  I»  i"hit.»11i»  (Vt.  ?i.  )nti1  wiii  ift-r  kft  Virhn*  to 
br  riimi*ovrr  Im  th^  1  'i>*  1  n  at  SVij'cf,  w ht*r^  wi*  IfAv^  him. 

Iti'-ldf*  tlic  <>rwr».»  ».v  ril>i-.t  111  h  .ni— In  mJl— aii.l  tho  other  Works 
ni"!  I  toilful  alxivc,  hfhiir  I'MviiiK  !!■  liitiin  he  j>iiMi»iir<l  t  tymphoiilee. 
!  (u^ii^s  (or  8  voices  f«ch.duetil  (fi  c«mi!ra.and  an  oratorio'  IlUloime.' 
Another  oratorio.  '  laierclo.'  a  Te  Ucum.  etc.  ete..  remain  In  MS.  at 
Vleooa  and  elsewhere.  A  Uilrl  oratorio.  R  .NIcoU  dt  13«r1.'  and  a 
INSba. '  LsadM  vani,*  sm  In  tiM  Mand  RaniMfda  Matf^ 
Vto  IttnllllM  CMamtuB,  <kBMdt*.  corIsIm  an  optM.  'Itwreo,' 
■sdrlgalt.  and  MaMtt.  k  Ha**,  itne  nomine,  *  «.  and  mmar  Oantaiaa. 
Dueta.  and  DlwrtlmntL  Vovelto.  in  hU  '  int<wlUlam  MtMie,'  bM 
[  4  WW— mil  <^si>nD>.  atvidehUia  «uwM»saArtont 
MasMaasfalUCMiltaadthcrantaif  laa,  {0.1 

>  Primed  for  tba  Cbetham  Sodetj.  UM.  roL  I  p.UO. 


in  the  papen.'   It  rana.  oorrecUy.  as  pi 
in  BjxauL*  *  MimtUaneou^  Poems.'  aa  hOatnir- 


*  8<— i  f«  wnpar'd  to  Boaonciai, 
That  WfUMMr  Handel's  but  a  Ninnr; 
Othm  sveTi  that  be  to  Handel 
la  acaroelT  nt  to  hold  a  Candle : 
Strange  all  this  Diflennae  aboold  b«, 
"Twixt  TweedMnm  sad  T«wdle-de«  I  * 

Handel  worked  oo,  unmoved,  amid  tlie  general 
strife,  and  in  1729  entered  into  partnership 
with  Heid^iger,  proprietor  of  tha  King's  TliMtR. 

He  productd  opera  after  opera;  but,  owing  to 
the  ever  inert aiiiny;  oppoeitiou,  his  later  piecea 
met  with  less  success  than  his  earlier  works. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  omtorio  of '  E.sdit-r,'  and 
'Aciti  aud  Galatea^'  composed  at  CannurL»,  were 
now  given  in  publie  for  On  flnt  time  ,  they  were 
performed  <>n  the  stng^  with  scenic  effecUi,  bat 
without  action,  and  w«re  very  well  received. 
Seveaml  of  Uaadd's  instrumenial  worka  were 
written  at  this  epoch.  On  the  oooa-'^'nn  of  the 
performance  of  '  Deborah,'  an  oratorio,  in.  x  733, 
the  raised  prices  of  seals  •!  tha  llmatm  addad 
to  the  rancour  of  the  composer's  cntmies :  a»id, 
to  crown  all.  he  quarrelled  with  Seue»iiii>,  wh'•^* 
engagament  waa,  therefore,  broken  oH'.  S<.ntv 
sino  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public  ;  liis 
cause  was  hotly  espoused  by  all  thf  parti^a,w 
of  Boononcini.  and  even  those  iiitiuential  per- 
sonages V  )i  .  Iiad  remained  faithful  to  Handel 
iiwi.Hted  that  their  favourite  i&hauld  be  retained 
at  the  theatre.  Ilimdel  thought  thb  condi- 
tion inc«<iiipatil)le  with  hi-^  'lit^'uity  I  he  refused, 
aud  hia  frieud.^  deserteii  him  for  the  enemy's 
camp.  At  thiB  juncture,  a  (jhan^^e  waa  brought 
fi:;ni!i!it  Biloiumcini,  that  he  had  present*:.!  ..i 
hia  own  to  the  Academy  of  Mu^ic  a  Madri^, 
in  reality  the  work  oc  LoCti,  tha  VanaCiaB. 
Thiii  was  very  etran^e,  as  Buononcini  mi^rbt 
have  been  e.x[)ectt'd  to  compose  almoHt  sa 
good  •  madrigal  as  :  Iia  qoitled  England, 
however,  without  defence  or  reply,  and  his  partjjt 
had  to  make  Seticsino  their  rally  ing-poiut. 

Haadd'a  partnership  with  Heidegger 
in  1734.  an<l  the  King's  Theatre  was  invfu  up 
to  the  rival  comi)any.  He  now  became  an  ii:i- 
preaario  on  his  own  account,  and  first  took  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inu-Fields,  but  soon  left  it 
for  Covcnt  Ganlen,  where,  besides  si^everai  opcro-N 
he  produced  the  music  to  Dryden's  Ode  'Alex- 
antler's  Ifeast,  or  the  Power  of  Muaic*  H:» 
undertaking  proved,  commercially,  a  ^lure , 
and  in  1737  he  became  bankrupt.  It  speaks 
vol  nines  ftu*  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  at  the 
perio<l,  that  at  this  time  the  rival  hou«c  was  alto 
forced  to  close  its  c^oors  for  want  of  support: 
although  its  company  included,  besides  Cuzuni} 
and  Senesino,  the  wonderful  Farinelli,  who  aooo 
quitted  England  in  disgust.  Handel's  health 
succumbed  to  his  labours  and  anxieties ;  he  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  iHudi  forced  him  to  co 
io  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  returned,  scarceiv- 
recovered,  in  November,  and,  between  the  ifth 
of  that  month  and  the  34th  of  December,  wrote 
the  o])cra  of  'Faramondo'  and  the  Fun^ 
Anthem  for  the  death  of  Queen  Carolina.  '  far»> 
mondo'  was  a  failuro ;  10  were  also  tba  pastkda 
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'  Alexanrler  Severus'  and  the  opora  of  *  Xerxes/ 
performed  in  the  spring  of  He  had,  how- 

ever, a  nomlier  of  fidtbfnl  friends  wbo  renamed 
lojal  to  him  in  his  adversity.  They  persuaded 
him  to  give  a  oonoert  for  his  own  benefit ;  and 
this  was  a  complete  success.  It  shows  what,  in 
^pite  of  his  uapopuUrity  with  the  great,  was  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  high  cha- 
racter, that  a  btatua  of  him.  by  Koubilliac,  was 
eneled  in  Vauxhall  Gaidem;  the  only  instance 
on  reconl  of  such  an  honour  being  paid  to  an 
artint  during  his  lifetime.  From  1739  he  did 
Uttle  in  the  way  of  opera-composing.  With  the 
exception  of  '  Imenen '  in  r  740.  and  of  *  Deidamia' 
in  1 741,  he  thencefurward  treated  only  oratorio, 
or  eimilar  sabjeds.  He  said  that  '  sacred  music 
was  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  in  the  vale 
of  years: '  but  it  was  with  regret,  and  only  after 
niteimted  fiMlwee,  that  he  quitted  tlie  efeonny 

eea  of  ojirr  itic  entrq  rise.  The  world  haa  no 
reaaoa  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  so,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Omlorio  lie  foimd  bk  leel  field, 
for  which  Nature  and  edttwtkn  bad  equally  uid 
spedaUy  fitted  him. 

Tiie  seriee  of  worlDi  wUeh  bave  immoiieBied 
Handers  name  only  began  now,  when  he  was 
fifty  iiTe  years  old.  In  1 740  were  composed  and 
[jeHbrmed  'Saul'  and  ' Israel  in  Egypt.'  'Saul' 
(nje Chrysander)  'fulfils  in  the  highest  degree 
erery  eon<iition  of  a  perfect  historical  pif-t-ire; 
reflecting,  as  it.  doca,  the  historical  object  at  uuce 
&ittifully  and  in  its  noblest  aspect.'  It  was 
successful.  '  Israel,'  w)5if  )i  contains  some  of  the 
most  colossal  choruses  that  ilandel  ever  wrote. 
w«B  eo  ill-reoeived  tbat,  at  the  second  perfenn- 
anoe,  it  was  thought  neccssan,'  Ii_:lit'*n  the 
work  by  the  introduction  of  of>erntic  f-owj*  be- 
tween VM  ohoTOses.  After  the  third  performance, 
it  was  withdrawn.  'Isnvel'  was  followed  by  the 
mosio  to  Dryden's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
and  ibat  to  '  UAllegio*  and  <I1  Penaeroso*  of 
MilUm.  and  to  '  11  Moderato,"  which  was  a  third 
part  added  by  Charles  Ji^nnens,  who  afterwards 
ooinpiled  the  words  of  the '  Messiah.* 

In  1 741  Handel  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieatenanl  of  Ireland,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  vi«!t  that  ooantry .  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  wss  warmly  received,  his  principal  works 
;not  operatic)  being  performed  in  Dublin  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  On  April  18.1742, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  society,  ho  pro- 
duced the  'Me-siah,'  his  greatest  oratorio,  and 
that  which  has  obtained  the  firmest  and  most 
enduring  hold  nn  public  favour.  Si.'nora  Avoglio 
and  Mr».  Cibbter  were  the  princi}*al  siugtsru  on 
tbo  ooeasion  of  its  first  performance.  After  a 
0ojonm  in  Ireland  of  nine  inonth.s,  during  which 
be  met  with  worthy  appreciation  and  aL^o  some- 
what repaired  bis  moken  fbrtunee,  he  tetnnted  to 
Tx>ndon;  and  the  '  ISIe.'^.si.ili '  was  perfonned  for 
the  first  time  there  on  March  a3«  1749.  It  is 
x«lated  that,  on  this  oceanon,  the  audience  was 
excet^dingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music  in 
general,  but  that  when  that  part  of  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  bt^an,  'For  the  llord  Qod  oomipofeeat 


■  reigneth,*  thf  x'  w»  ic  so  transported  that  they  all, 
I  with  the  king,  who  was  present^  started  at  once 
t  to  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  till  tbo 
chorus  ended.    Tlie  custom  of  rising  during  the 
performance  of  the '  Hallelujah  Chorus '  originated 
from  this  incident. 

The  '  Messiah '  was  followed  by  '  Samson,'  and 
the  Te  Deam  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen  ;  by  '  Joseph,' '  Semele,'  'Bel- 
shazzar,'  and  'Hercules.'  But  the  hostility  of 
the  aristocratic  part}'  which  he  had  provokea  by 
refusing  to  compose  music  for  Senesii^o,  was  btiU 
as  vindent  as  ever.  They  worked  ligainst  bim 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  (  f  the  seasaa 
1744-5  he  was  again  bankrupt,  and  seems  to 
have  been,  for  i£b  time^  overwhelmed  by  bit 
failure,  for  during  a  year  and  a  half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  began  sgain  in  1746  with 
tbe  'Oooanonal  Oratorio,^  and  'Jodie  Ibeea- 
bffius;*  and  these  were  frll-i-.vrr1  1>v  '.Toshua,' 
'Soiomcm'  (which  contains  an  unrivalled  series 
of  deeeriptive  dioroses),  'Svisanna,*  'Theodora* 
and  the  '  Choice  of  Hercules.*  His  li»t  oratorio 
was  'Jephtha^'  composed  in  Febmaiy,  1752. 
It  was  while  engaged  on  it  that  be  was  first 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  sight.  Three  times  he  was  couched  for 
cataract,  but  without  success ;  and  for  the  re> 
mainder  of  his  life  he  was  almost,  if  not  entirely 
blind.  He  wn?'  nt  tir«t  profoundly  depressed  by 
hi.s  alHiction  ;  hut  after  a  time,  with  indomitable 
strength,  he  rose  enperior  to  it.  His  eneigy, 
though  lessened,  was  not  paralyse"].  He  actually 
continued  to  preside  at  the  organ  during  the  per- 
fonnaaee  of  bis  own  oratorioi^  and  oven  to  play 
organ-concert o«  Tn  1 75  7,  one  more  work  was 
produced  at  Coveut  Gsfden,  the  'Triumph  of 
Time  and  Tratb,'  an  augmented  Tenrion,  in 
English,  of  the  Italian  oratorio  of  1708,  '11 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  del  Disinganno.'  Ot  the 
nnmetons  additfons  in  the  later  verskm  many 
were  new,  some  taken  from  former  works.  His 
fame  and  popularity  steadily  increased  during 
these  last  yean,  and  mneh  of  the  old  animosity 
against  him  died  away.  On  April  6,  1759,  he 
attended  a  performance  of  the  'Messiah'  at 
Covent  Garden :  it  was  his  last  effort.  On 
Saturday  the  *  1 4th  of  April,  he  dud,  at  his  house 
in  'Brook  Street.  He  was  buried  in  the  South 
Transept  of  We^tmi lister  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment by  Roubilliac  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  1762.  His  gravestone,  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
his  name,  and  the  two  dates  '  Born  y*  23  Feb- 
ruary 1684.  Died  y»  i4tb  of  April  1 75Q,'  is  below 
tlie  monumrnt.  It  was  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Book  of  Words  of  the  Handel  Festival, 
1862. 

Handel  has  left  behind  him  in  his  adopteil 
country  a  name  and  a  popularity  which  never 

•  Thlt  date  to  wipportttl  by  tiM  entry  In  the  W.  Mm1ii»t*r  AbW 
.TwMnil  Book,  bf  ttiB  Icitrr  of  JtaMt  i^myili,  <lir  (m-i  fumr^r.  Ilanilri't 
OMMt  lntlina(«  frienJ,  bT  all  ilir  corittrncHinirT  J-  iiriitl*  tiri'l  ni&K»' 
zIlMTi.  MMI  tlir  (]ftU!  on  the  tonib<l<>n>-.  Ur.  lUirn^T  li  tli>iir  III 
*taHns.  on  qnltr  unnfficient  etl.Ieiicr.  Ujc  tUl«  u  Uw  I3th;  ftnd  It  !• 
k  pltT  llmt  <lioutd  hira  itiUrrt-d  tli>9  lnscr1|Mioii  o(  th«  toafeMant 
ill  c>>i»;loK  tt  (or      book,  to fti  to  luppurt  bU  ttMcnent. 

>  rorrocrlr  No.  97.  now  M0>«,  SB  llM  WSlk  Ma  1n«r  iOMI  IkMS 
Ktw  BgodStraat. 
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haa  been,  and  probftbly  never  will  be,  rivalled  by 
th*t  of  any  othor  oompoaer.  He  beoaoie  s  natar* 

aliaad  British  subject  {in  I7a6>;  but  to  claim  him 
aA  an  Engiit^man  is  9s  gratuitous  as  it  would 
be  to  deny  that  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  and 
genita  wei«  nngulArly  attuned  to  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  En),'lit*h  cliar.iotcr.  Tho  stubborn 
independence,  ihi)  fearltjos  truth  and  loyalty  of 
that  ch&raotar,  the  deep,  gonatiift  ftdiug  which, 
in  its  horror  of  pretence  or  false  sentiment, 
hides  itself  behind  blunine^  of  expression,  the 
pnwticalness  «f  mind  which  seeks  to  derive  its 
ideas  from  facts,  and  not  its  facts  from  idens, — 
these  found  their  artistic  expreusion  in  the  work^i 
of  ]&ad«l ;  beddft  whibh  lie  waa,  beyond  all  doubt, 
intitnateU'  ft»:qriainte<l  wit)i  the  works  nf  Kngjland'a 
greatest  composer,  Uenry  Puroell :  and  no  native 
oomponr  ooiud  in  these  days  bo  as  truly  English 
as  he  waH,  for  in  an  a^e  of  rapid  truvellinij  and 
constant  interchange  of  ideas,  men  and  thought 
beoooe  ooanuipolitaii.  Grandeur  and  simplicity, 
the  majestic  scale  on  which  his  oompof^itions  aru 
conceived,  the  clear  dehnitcness  of  his  ideas  and 
the  directness  of  the  meaaH  eiuployed  in  carrying 
tium  onl>  paHietio  dialing  expressed  with  a  grave 

«»erio«iine«ts  equally  removed  from  the  sensuous 
»nd  thu  abtitract, — these  are  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  HBiidel''a  miuie. 

TIan  lol  was  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
and  ui  an  unoomprouiisiug  independence  of  cha- 
raeter.  *  In  an  age  when  artists  used  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  domesticity  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
he  refused  to  ba  the  dependent  of  any  one,  and 
preserved  his  dignity  with  a  joalom  oare.'  This, 
no  doubt,  irritated  those  grcat  people  whose 
vanity  was  gratified  when  men  of  genius  lived 
by  their  patnmagv;  but,  00  the  other  hand, 
it  must  bn  admitted  that  hh  temper  was  natu- 
rally irascible  and  even  violent,  and  his  fits  of 
paanoB,  wUle  they  laated,  qoite  nngovemable. 
Kven  when  he  whh  conducting  concerta  for  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
talked  Initead  of  Ixstening,  '  bis  rage  -wm  on- 
controllable,  and  sometimej^i  carried  him  tO  the 

length  of  swearing  and  calling  names  

whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the 
oflhoders,  **  Hu^  hush  t  Haadel  is  ai^;xy/  *  It 
Is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  princess  that 
they  respected  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
much  to  be  serioiiily  offended  by  his  manners. 

Handel  never  married,  nor  did  he  ever  show 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a  good  brother; 
hut  he  lived  wholly  for  his  nrt,  his  only  other 
taste  being  for  pictures,  of  which  he  was  a 
oonaoiHeur.  He  seldom  left  his  howe,  eatoept 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  Ui  mme  picture-side. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  though  he  ate  enor- 
raonsly;  having  a  large,  if  not  an  imlieelthy, 
appetite  to  satis'v.  His  charital>lenegs  and 
liberality  were  unbounded ;  he  was  one  of  the 
foimden  of  tiie  Society  for  the  beiufit  of  die* 
tressed  mu.-iicianii,  and  one  of  the  ohief  beoe> 
(actors  of  the  i'oundUng  iuospitaL. 

He  was  74  years  old  when  he  died;  but, 
when  we  ooutempiate  the  amount  of  woric  he 


aaxnapUdied,  his  life  seeou  short  in  onrnpariaa. 
Nor  (ud  he  live  in  eeeiudon,  wlme  be  e^ 

command  all  his  time.    Gifted  with  abntir  1  w 
bodily  strength,  and  with  an  industry  truly  ca*- 
racteristic  of  that  nation  '  which'  (as  says  Dinr- 
Sander)  '  has  laboQXed  niOM  than  any  other  \a 
turn  into  a  blessing  the  cnrf«e  of  Adam,  In  tbe 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  ehalt  eat  brciSid,'  he  ex- 
celled in  every  branch  of  his  art ;  bol^  heik 
this,  he  was  a  teacher,  a  chapel-ma.st<^r,  an  <:*peti- 
director,  and  au  iinpfeMrio.    He  wa^,  muL 
exception  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  greatest  orgastit 
-  nd  harpsichordist  of  his  age.  He  never  dev. 
much  time  to  the  violin;  but,  when  it  muusi 
him  to  play,  hie  tone  wm  tneh  that  avowed  pri^ 
lessors  of  the  instrument  might  have  t  iketi 
as  a  model.   Ue  had  but  little  voice,  yet  h«  wm 
an  excellent  singer  of  ioeli  songs  as  requbeA  sa 
expressive  delivery  rather  than  florid  exeoutm 
With  his  singers  he  was  sometimee  tyrauDicii, 
and  amndng  etortei  are  tdd  of  hie  paaHfCi  d 
arms  with  recalcitrant  prime  donue  :  but  he  Icoev 
how  to  conciliate  theio,  and  how  to  preserve  tb!:ir 
respect ;  he  woold  take  any  trouble,  and  go  xcr 
distance,  to  t^i^h  them  their  songs  ;  and  all  the 
principal  artists  resident  in  London,  whom  bt 
employed,  remained  })ermanently  with  him  is 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  eompf*ed  was  u 
wondi^rful  :iB  hits  industry ;  he  umy  be  &^a.i  U' 
have  improvised  many  of  his  vrorks  on  pa{«r- 
•Rinaldo'  was  written  in   14  d.iVf*  ;  the  '  M«*- 
siah'  tu  24  I  From  his  earliest  years  be 
remarkable  for  this  great  wJineee  in  etlia 
porising;  he  was  alw:iys  teeming  «ith  ideas,  w* 
which  his  perfect  command  of  all  tbe  zesouodi 
of  eounterpoini  enabled  him  to  give  inrtsirta- 
noous  and  fluent  expres-sion.    It  wa«  his  cu^vc 
to  play  (Kgan  concertos  between  tho  acts  or  the 
pieces  of  Ua  oratorloB ;  hat  these  writlsii  eoM- 
jMihitions  were  only  of  service  to  him  whvn  I; 
felt  that  he  was  not  ia  the  vein ;  otherwise,  be 
gave  himidf  up  to  dw  inapuniione  of  his  gedss. 
This,  indeed,  was  almost  always  the  case  siWr  be 
became  blindt  when  all  that  was  given  to  the 
chestra  vras  a  sort  of  Htomei,  between  the 
rences  of  trfiioh  Handel  improvised  awnjaalag 
:u4  it  pleaded  him,  the  band  waiting  until  a  pastor 
a  trill  gave  thorn  the  signal  for  reconun&cuseoMat 
His  instrumental  compositions  h  ive,  in  maayie* 
f>'pects,  such  as  their  lucid  siinplicity  and  a 
tain  unexpectedness  in  the  modulations  azjd  Lh' 
entries  of  the  varioaa  eulqeeli,  the  efaaiacter  ^ 
improvisations.     He   seems  to   have  rei:Ar\i"i 
these  works  as  a  storehouse  for  hie  ideas,  ^ 
which  he  oftoi  draw  fat  hie  man  Impmlmt 
compositions. 

It  most  not,  however,  be  .xuppofied  that  tbt 
speed  with  which  he  worlced  argues  any  wsalsf 
care  in  the  workmanshij>,  nor  that  he  ws^  omi^tt 
always  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  io  wkdk 
they  firet  oceuired  to  htm.  The  sliuitaMi  <i 
time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  his  i.Tr*' 
masterpieoes  is  to  be  explained,  not  taenij  if 
the  everreadlneH  <if  hie  uu|nratkHi,  bnt  dm 
hj  the  labofjoasaesa  and  wonderful  jfmm  tf 
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c(moentintio&  whioh  enabled  him  aotuaUjr  to 
get  tiuoagh  mcNre  worik  in  »  given  tfue  tluHi  ie 

»coofnplii»bed  by  ordinary  men.  Thos*  original 
•ketches  of  his  works  (hat  are  eztant»  while 
bearing  in  thoir  penmanship  the  traces  of  ink' 
pi-tuous  speed,  yet  abound  in  era-^urt  i-,  r.  rreo- 
tions  and  afterthoughts,  showins  that  he  Inrought 
aoond  judgment  aad  afeem  cflUeian  to  bear  «a 

his  own  ere  itir  n?;, 

in  gratitude  for  the  penaioii  allowed  him  bj 
the  king  after  Hmddli  dsaCb,  Smith,  Us  amaau- 

ensiH,  to  whom  flnmlr  l  \\:n\  1,  ft  hit*  MSS.,  pre- 
9«mt4)d  them  all  to  George  III.  They  remain 
atiU  in  the  Hosieal  library  of  Boekingham 

palarr.  and  nr-'  follows  :• — Ojerri^,  ^2  vols.; 
Oratonoa,  2 1  vok. ;  Odes  and  Stsrenatat*,  7  vols. ; 
Saeved  Wade,  la  vols.;  Oantatai  and  Sketobaa, 
1 1  Tols. ;  and  Tnr^tmmrntal  Music,  5  vols.  Be- 
side these,  there  is  a  collection  of  copies  by  Smith 
( the  elder),  forming  a  ooatiBnatian  to  the  original 
MSS.,  in  1  7  vols.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
copies,  partly  in  the  hand  of  Smith  (the  elder) 
•nd  partly  in  another  lumd,  chiefly  of  the  Ora- 
torios, in  24  voh.  large  folio,  in  the  same  library. 

Another,  smaller  collection  of  original  MiiS. 
is  to  be  Ibnnd  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Mumud,  Cam- 
bridge,  comdsting  of  7  vols,  of  the  grentot  inte- 
rest, containing  rough  draughts,  notes,  oud 
»>ketches  for  ▼arfooa  works,  and  one  of  the 
Chandos  Anthems,  anting  'O  Fiaiae  the  Iioid 
with  one  consent.* 

Very  few  compoatiom  in  Handel'a  wiitiiig  are 
in  private  collections. 

I'lie  original  M^j.  score  of  the  work  aliudud 
to  above  as  adiieved  in  34  days,  the  'Messiah,' 
-  til.   LTf^^tcst,  and  also  the  most  universal!}'  ' 
known  ot  all  Handel's  oratorios, — has  been  iac- 
vmiled  in  pholo«]itliogi:^JijtaBd  w  plaoed  wit^  I 
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in  the  reach  of  all  who  niay  wish  to  beoome 
familiar  with  Handera  mode  of  working.  Here 

it  ran  1  L  8(*en  how  much  the  work  differed  in  its 
first  form  from  what  it  finally  becamer-the  work 
as  we  know  it.  Some  aiUsra^ons  are  of  oompara- 
tively  blii^ht  importance,  such  as  the  Hubstitution 
of  one  kind  of  choral  voice  £or  another  in  the 
'lead '  of  ft  f^e^objeet,— tlie  alteratloii  of  the 
form  <if  a  violin  figure,  and  so  on.  But  in  other 
cases  there  are  actually  two,  and  aometimea  even 
tiue^  (Kflbrent  eetUnga  of  tlte  sameworda,  show- 
ing that  Handel  himself  failed  occasionally  in  at 
otust}  gztksping  the  true  realisation  of  his  own 
oonoeptiona.  Among  many  inataiieei  of  ohjmge 
of  purpose  which  might  be  given,  it  will  b-- 
suffioieot  to  quote  two.  In  the  '  Nativity  music' 
there  are  two  aettingi  of  the  words  *  And  lo  1  die 

anujel  of  the  Lord  camo  upon  them,'  the  first  of 
which  is  that  now  used,  and  the  second  an 
Andante  in  F  major,  whkdi  beaa  the  tnoee  of 
a  good  deal  of  lalKmr,  butwhieh  WMI  finally  le- 
jected  by  the  composer. 

The  aeooiid  ease  ifl  that  of  the  air  <  How  been- 
tiful  are  the  fret,'  and  the  subsequetit  chorus 
'  Their  sound  in  gone  out.'  At  first  the  air  was 
written  aa  it  now  atands^  bat  afterwards  tie  theme 
W.I"  tr\kf'n  as  n  duet  in  F  minor  for  Al*-.o  vnires 
(appendix),  to  which  is  added  a  chorus  on  the 
words,  'Bntk  forth  into  joy,'  after  whidi  the 
duet  is  resumed.  Aa  to  'Their  Ro  iud  is  -tip 
out,'  these  words  were  originally  set  as  a  second 
strophe  to  *  How  hefttttiAil  ire  the  Ibet*  (hi  its 
first  fonn  as  an  air);  they  were  then  set  as  a 
tenor  solo  (appendix)^  which  opens  with  the 
same  theme  as  that  of  the  choms  whieh  aftm^ 
wards  took  its  place,  and  which  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  work.  We  give  a  £ao-simile  of 
Handel'e  agnfttnre  at  the  end  of  tUa  MR* 


His  orchestration  sonnds,  of  course,  scanty  to 
modem  ears.  The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was 
Toy  different,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now ; 
some  wind-instruments,  such  as  the  clarionet,  not 
being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then  employed 
in  greater  numbers ;  and  some  stringed  instru- 
ments were  included  that  are  now  obsolete.  The 
wind-instmmentawere  eertidnly  mora  pr«iminent 
in  the  band  than  they  now  are :  he  used  the  haut- 
bois  freely,  seeming  to  have  a  particular  affection 
for  them,  uid  eomettmes  employed  them  in  large 
numbers,  as  a  '  wind-band,'  in  '  The  Fireworks 
Music,*  etc  He  made,  in  £sot.  abundant  use 
of  all  the  mat^als  at  his  command,  and,  in  his 
own  day,  was  regarded  as  noisy  and  even  sensa- 
tirmal.  He  was  said  to  tigk  /or  a  cannon 
(worthy,  thin,  of  Berlioi  in  later  times);  and 
there  is  ext^uit  -i  caricature  of  him,  by  Goupy, 
repreaenting  him  attheoigaDy  with  a  boar'a  head 


and  ennrmoos  tusks  (alluding'  to  his  passionate 
tem|>er)  ;  the  room  is  strewn  with  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  kettie-drwns ;  further  off  are  visible 

\  a  donkey  braying,  and  a  battery  of  aitillery, 
which  is  fired  by  the  blazing  music  of  tlie 
organist ! '  Mozart  reinstrumented  much  of  the 
'  Messiah,'  to  suit  the  more  modem  orchestra ; 
and  he,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  other  mu- 
sicians, have  written  similar  additional  accom- 
paniments to  several  of  the  other  Oratorios  and 

I  Cantatas.  [See  Additional  Acoompxitimiktb.] 

t  The  ttgnrf  wlilch  tmiTK^dtatclr  pr«oedu  tlM  S»M  U  tha  old 
Mtn<l<«irsl    or  rhr-micAl    %\tn  (or  f=atam,  denotinc  FMurdaf. 

THniM  WL1  III  thp  frvqutnt  bablt  of  lotriv'tueiMi;  Uk-m  iimt  Itito  hl^ 

•  <  aiiuoat  ntn  uted  %i  lb«  Trftt*!  r*l*ce,  oti  one  occMlon,  with  do 
bk>l  eiTcct.  ftiid  kbo  »t  Um  Feitlrai  at  Bovlon.  V.  S.  l>n  oat  occ**l<iii. 
lUndcl  i*  mU  to  bare  •iclalroed.  itorlnc  tha  perforawnoe  of  on«  o(  liU 
chofwa^  *0a  Mist  I  had  •  cannon ! '  Sberhlan.  In  asfty  Inutettfc 
turn  of  hi*  ehami«»iay.  whwt  a  ptoftil  lisi  Ima  IwS 
htot  1  took  Ama  DbbM  '  (MasMsSik 
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Tt  is  a.0  A  vocal  atnl,  Alcove  all,  m  a  choral 
writer,  tliat  Handel  ia  supreuje.  No  one  ever 
devt-ldped  tiM  iMonicea  of  the  chonu  a«  he  did  ; 
and  liis  enmpAsitions  of  this  clasM  remain  to  thin 
day  unappruackable.  No  one,  before  or  aince, 
lun  to  well  understood  how  to  sxtraet  from  a 
body  of  voices  luch  grand  rc^^ults  by  such  art- 
folly-aimple  means  as  those  he  used.  As  an 
•mnple  of  the  union  of  broad  eflTeet  with  science, 
the  chorus '  Envy  !  eldest -V  m  nf  hr]\  ! '  in  'Saul' 
uiay  be  mentioned.  On  the  uu«kiU«d  hearer  this 
fiTMtraei  iho  inpraMioB  of  a  f^  eompodtioa  in 
the  rondo-form,  with  a  Htronjly-contraii^t'd  gecond 
strain,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  telling  accom* 
panimeni.  Each  phran  nems  tag^esfeed  by  the 
W4»tls  that  are  sung;  while,  in  fiid,  the  voices 
move,  in  strict  canonic  imitation,  on  a  ground- 
baas  which,  itself  one  bar  in  length,  recurs,  at 
(ho  outwt,  sixteen  times  without  intermiadon. 
As  specimens  of  destriyitive  choral  writing,  the 
grand  chaios  of  choniH«)ci  iu  '  Ituuel '  &ud  in  '  Solo- 
mon '  are  unmatehod. 

ITiLndel'd  songs,  thonph  conventional  in  form, 
lure  so  varied  in  idea,  so  itielodious,  and  so  vocally-  | 
oxpreMiTOk  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  Mattheson's  I 
utatement,  that  in  his  early  years,  though  un- 
rivalled as  a  contrapuntist,  he  was  deficient  in 
melody.  The  vein  must  alwaye  have  been  pteient 
in  him;  but  it  is  not  uidikcly  that  the  influence  , 
of  Keiser  and^  subsequently,  of  iSteti'atii,  gave  a  I 
powerful  and  »  happy  impetoa  to  hi.s  ;^enitis  in  | 
this  direction.    It  i»  nearly  certain,  too.  that  hh  ' 
experience  of  Italian  music  and  singers,  and  his  i 
long  career  ae  an  operatie  composer,  had  the 
effect  of  influencing  his  subse  jucnt  treatment  of 
sacred  subjects,  It^ading  him  to  give  to  the  words 
their  natural  dramatic  expression,  and  to  over- 
etep  the  bounds  of  stiff  conventional  formality. 

We  have  remarked  that  he  often  drew  themes 
fur  his  choruses  from  his  instrumental  pieces; 
beticle  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
fo'nposiLioiid  in  writing,'  his  later  wtnkn  Thus, 
lour  choru^ji  in  the  '  Mecwiah'  were  taiccn  from 
the  '  Chamber  Duets' ;  so  was  the  second  part 
of  the  chorus  'Wretched  lovers!'  in  'Acis*; 
the  'Magniiicat,'^  furnished  subjecUi  for  several 
dhoniaeiin  '  IgraeL*  It  it)  however,  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  '>  •  ide  repeating  him -'df,  he  drew 
larj^ely  and  uuUesitatingly  on  tho  resources  of 

»  ttliM  btta  MM  nktOmlMt  'MwMllwt '  wm  itsMy  Mi»  wl- 
lliifti  wurtt  Huitot.  on  111*  cnrand  «r«  MS.  eopr  « "tij  tamnet)  In 
th«  libr»i7  of  the  Sac  ml  Harmonic  64Kiat;.luvln(  Um  word* '  del  U* 

Krba'  at  th«  he*il  of  the  lint  p««e.  ThU  MS.,  tiowwrer.  Is 
■a  llngllUi  haii'i ;  'd-l '  Dot  imply  ne<^s»irilt  thr  sutlior^Siip  of 
■|rba.a>  'dal  '«miuM  liarr-  dims ;  and  the  ^!^.  i^  on  t  n^'li^h  i  WlmtnjAlU 
paper,  arxl  !at>  r  in  ilmr  ihnn  tlie  US.  nf  lh«  uiiir  f'xirk,  in  liaii't>-ri 
aul'smtil'.  nli'.i-li  I'll)  Unci* Iti.'ham  rained.  Tdp  litlcr  \^  titil.  15  M. 
Schu>iclter  tttuuilit. nn  tli<r  Oilrk  pi^kt  uv>I  by  lUn  U-l  Iri  lulv  but  un 
Ejifcliih  papar  and  In  tliu  ban  I  ii<-  t^mtc  alxmi  iiie  ttinr- or  iiir>  roni- 
poKltkm  of  tbM  '  Mcs^lttlt.'  Ui<alni«>»t  iiicunootrable  that  b«,  havUiK  aa 
siwiiMiinrti  ihnnlil  at  that  time,  copy  entlra  Um  aBkmnra  muk  «f  an 
ftlBkMl  wikaDim  coBpoMr.  thoueh  we  amj  uStaH  ttM  Im  wooM  tetre 
condtmtMUA  to  borrow  frain  IL  The  work  It  amonc  n  number  of 
«ketebc»Mi4  magh  dramhtaof  llandet't  own,  Idaaa  noted  and  com- 
i>r.<H'oi<«  projrctcfl  \>j  lilm,  tome  of  which  hare,  olhen  hare  not,  been 
c»rr1<'d  •nit  to  conipletinn. 

There  trr  but  two  p<!r«on»  of  fh<»  name  of  Erba,Dt(miiloftrHl  (Jlonrlo, 
mttotioncd  b;^  tlir:  bl'i«rAphei«  m(  inti>kian*.  The  former,  a  Slilan- 
e«*,  floarlsheil  aii»iit  ItW:  bin  few  of  his  eompmUlinn  !iavc  Ihto 
tbuOKht  worthjt  of  being  chrouicl*^.  The  Utirr.  a  vlul>iil«i  nf  Milan, 
accordl<i(  to  tome  writers,  ur  of  Uoma.  acoonllng  to  other*,  was  the 
MtaorvrMiMplMniirhaainiliMitwiMiit.  Uis4oHbtfbi«lMili«r 
•lthw»<tiWNirtlitt*iMwat.t»  m  acidiKlsilli.ttw  mis 


his  pre<lcce»(^  and  contemporaries.    And  yet 
hid  own  poweni  of  invention  were  such  as  mart 
preclude  the  supposition  that  he  was  drirs 
i)y  lack  of  ideaa  t^^  steal  tlio-P  of  other  p->  p^e. 
In  tUofee  days  there  were  many  foriiis  of  bom/wia* 
I  which  were  not  re>^Anled  as  thefia.    When  «« 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  chorus  just  mentir-c-:^ 
'Wretched  lovers,'  has  for  its  hrst  theme  tic 
•abject  of  a  fngue  of  Bach's,  that  em  of  dn 
most  chaniiing'  of  the  Chamber  Duets  wx«  takes 
from  a  similar  duet  by  Steffani,  that  the  sobgeot 
of  the  elavier'fngne  in  Bb  (aftermkrda  need  if 
the  third  movement  of  the  se  ond  IT:i<itboSf> 
concerto)  was  borrowed  note  for  note  from  a 
oaaoik  by  Ttarini.  that,  amon^  the  sobjoels  windk 
fonn  the  groundwork  of  many  of  hi-  dmr-z-^ir. 
I  th<^e8  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  worlcs  d 
,  Leo,  Carissimi,  Pergolesi.  Graun,  Mutfat,  Od' 
I  dara,  and  'others, — it  can  only  be  uziged  that  m 
an  ncfc  of  conventionality,  when  musical  trainiic: 
coUiiitited  solely  of  exercise  iu  the  contnapontai 
treatment  of  given  themes,  ariginalily  of  idea 
did  n')t  hold  the  place  it  liolds  now.     S  -h 
themes  became  oonnnon  pru{>crty ;  some  oi  lik^ 
might  even  have  been  given   to  Handel 
Zachnii,  in  the  davs  whf^n  his  weekly  exenc^fr 
consijited  of  a  sacred  motet,  and  be  would  have 
regarded  them  m  •  preacher  would  regard  a 
te.vt, — merely  as  a  peg  on  which  he  or  any  ether  , 
man  might  bang  a  homily.     But  Handel  did  | 
not  st<jp  here.   He  teemt  to  have  looked  tqm 
his  own  work  as  the  embodiment,  ah  Wr-T.       ih-  ' 
culmination,  of  all  existing  music,  And  thera&cv 
to  have  employed  without  ecmple  ill  sech 
existing  material  as  he  thought  worthy  to  serr« 
his  purpose.    '  It  is  certain '  (,to  quote  a  di*- 
tinguished  writer  of  our  own  day)  '  that  maarof 
the  musical  forms  of  oarpression  which  the  urn- 
technical  man  /lenr/t  and  admire*   in  a  per* 
formance  of  one  of  tlie  works  of  lliuui^  the 
technical  maa  may  see  in  the  written  sooieB  «f 
Lis  predeee«!sor8 ;  and  that  innumembic  snbj^rt* 
harmonic  progressions,  points  ot  iiaitatiuu. 
qnenoei,  etc.,  which  the  unlearned  are  aocw  j 
t<'imed  to  n  'inire  (and  with  reason)  in  Han'lfl. 
are  no  more  the  invention  of  th.it  master  taas 
they  are  of  Auber  or  Rossini.*    In  aome  esses, 
of  rnii -iilrrrdde  Icng^th,  ;iTid  eves  entire 
movements,  were  appropriated  more  or  isss  ea- 
alterad  hf  Handel.  Two  comporitiom  w» 
quote  e3[)eci;dly.  as  havinsr  Ixjcn  lankly  Uid  | 
under  contribution  for  sou>e  of  his  beet-knovs  ' 
works.  One  is  the  Te  Detm  by  Tnatemoo  Antenis  i 

Uria  or  Urio.  No  le*cH  than  nine  rnovoii:t  no*' in  I 
the  'Dettingen  Te  Dcum '  and  six  in  the  orator« 
'  Saul '  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  th«o>e^, 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  from  thi^  vurv 
Tlie  other  is  a  very  curious  piece  by  Ales^andn; 
Stradella,  unpublished,  and  therefore  iuaercssi'"-* 
to  musicians  in  general.  It  is  a  senmade.  is 
the  dramatic  fonn,  for  three  voices  and  a  douiils 
orchestra  (of  strings).  This  ha^  b^u  iMrgeit 
used  by  Handel  for  more  than  one  of  his  wtirt*. 
but  chietiy  for  '  Israel  in  l  -ijypt^'  in  whict 
instances  occur  of  large  portions  (.in  one  iMUtart 
s  iwoaOniA^Ustaw.f^aa 
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M    mach    M    37   ban)    being  transferred 

bodily  t'l  his  score  '  Israel  in  I^ypt'  contains 
Another  still  more  fla^irant  appropiiatioD,  the 
tnsulbr  of  an  Oigaii  Ctoicm*  07  Jobaim  0^ 

Kerl  to  the  Chorus  *E-'vpt  was  glad/  thf^  nnly 
cbange  being  that  of  the  kej«  from  1>  minar 
to  B  minor.  Tho  Omuoda  Is  piiiited  by  Sir 
.Tchn  Hawkins  (chap.  i34)>  80 that  aay  Mdar 
may  judge  for  himself. 

That  tiidi  wholenlo  pfllMhg  aa  fUa  Aonld 
have  been  possible  or  even  conceivable,  h  a  fact 
which  points  to  a  very  different  standard  of 
artistic  morality  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
Might,  in  fact,  was  ri^ht.  After  acknowledging 
^  this,  it  18,  at  first,  hard  to  see  why  ko  groat  an  out- 
cry should  have  been  made  agaiiist  Buononcini 
for  his  theft.  The  ditiercnce  seeou  to  be  that 
the  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  copy  another 
man's  work,  without  even  attempting  to  tset  it  in 
aajr  fkanwwork  of  his  own.  In  Handel's  oaae,  tba 
RXeater  part  of  the  music  he  'adopted'  was,  no 
doubt,  saved  £rom  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its 
indindon  fai  his  works.  Tlia  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  proeeedinpr  Is  afforded  by  succesa. 

Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
hj  Haadd  of  other  m«n*s  fhenrai,  it  has  been 
I'Mrged  that  tho  popular  air  known  as  'The 
Harmooioas  Blacksmith/  which  hgures  (with 
varialioBs)  in  Hsaders  'Saites  do  Piioes,'  was 
the  composition  of  Wagenseil,  or  of  souie  ntiU 
older  and  less  known  composer.  There  was 
republished  at  Paris  a  version  of  it,  adapted  to 
words  by  Cldment  Marot»  which  was  said  to  be 
its  original  fnrm  ;  hut  no  copy  of  the  air,  in  any 
form,  cxtaul,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  set  of 
•  Siiit<!s  de  Pil-ces'  in  which  it  appears  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  nothing  to  show  tiiat  it  is 
not  the  work  uf  Uandel. 

la  any  ease,  musical  plagiarism  is  hard  to  define. 
The  gamut  is  limited  ;  siniilarity  of  thouijlit  is 
frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expression  must  be 
•ocnetiiaeo  inevitable  between  composers  of  the 
h.iiiio  periofl.  Justification  can  only  be  afforded 
hv  i^ufceas.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
p^sage  in  which  Heine  speaics  of  Hie  philo- 
>pht'r  Schelling,  who  complained  that  Hegel 
had  stolen  his  ideas :  '  He  was  like  a  shoemaker 
accusing  another  shoemaker  of  having  taken  his 

lettther  and  vi'ufe  hoiAi*  with  if  Nothing  is 

more  absurd  than  the  assumed  right  of  property 
in  ideas.  Hegel  certainly  nsed  many  of  Sehef* 
Hug's  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but  Schelling  him- 
9^1  f  never  could  have  done  anything  with  them.* 

One  man  there  was, — J.  S.  £ach, — whose  fer- 
tility was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  invented  his 
own  fugal  «iihjects,  and  did  not  draw  on  the 
common  stock.  In  this  he  was, — with  ail  his 
agyqps  science  and  seeming  liovniality, — ^the  true 
jtrccursor  of  Pecthoven  and  the  modem  romantic 
^ichool  of  instrumental  mutsic;  while  Handel,  in 
hpit0  of  iiis  breadth  and  flow  of  melody,  and  the 
picturei«T;'"np<?i  of  hi»  -j^rrairl  vi-t  simple  concep- 
tions, watt  the  glorified  ai>otheosis  of  the  purely 
«antnpimtal,  vmsI  mQdc. 

1 9»9 1  m  niiwi  Hr  Mr.  1.  flsssla  tts  WmMfWadHAWtmAtu 
;isfr*  wS  9sa  vn* 


No  Mographer  of  Bsoh  or  of  Handel  esa  ve- 

frain  from  drawing  a  parallel  between  these  two 
gigantic,  contemponHry  masters,  who  never  met, 
bat  who.  In  thmr  respeetive  spheres,  united  in 

their  own  persons  all  the  Influences  and  tcnr^cn- 
oiee  of  modem  tiiough^  which  brought  about  the 
lerolntlm  from  the  art  of  Palestrina  to  the  art 

of  Beethoven. 

Handel's  influence  over  the  men  who  were  his 
oontemporaries  was  great ;  yet  he  founded  no 
school.  All  his  works  were  performed  as  soon  as 
they  were  written ;  and,  thanks  to  the  constant 
I  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  comparing 
I  his  conceptions  with  their  rsaliaation,  hiH  growth 
of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed  himself  more 
rapidly  than  he  influenced  others.  Tliat  which 
is  imitaV>lo  in  his  work  is  simply  the  result  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  that  he  used  becnuse 
I  he  found  them  readv  to  his  hand ;  that  which  is 
his  own  is  inimitabfis.  His  oratorios  are^  in  their 
own  style,  as  iTnapprnnclied  now  as  ever;  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  what  art  can  do  in  this 
direction ;  bat  he  has  not  swayed  the  minds  of 
modern  comno.q.  r«i  as  Pach  hns  done. 

Bach  lived  and  axote  in  retir«nent ;  a  small 
proportion  oidy  of  his  works  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  take  into  account  their 
I  effect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  publio 
I  pulse,  as  Handd  did.  It  is  strange  that  be  in 
his  seclusion  should  have  preserved  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han- 
del's shell  of  artistic  egotism  seemed  hardened 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society ; 
music  for  him  exi«t«*d  only  in  hia  own  works. 
Baeii  wa?  very  anxious  to  make  tho  ac'^uaintance 
of  his  famous  contemporxry  ;  and,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  lalt*  r  visited  Tfalle.  made  cfTortn 
to  meet  him,  but  without  succesfei.  Whm  Ilaudel 
went  thither  the  third  time,  Bach  was  dead. 
B.ii  h'H  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 
I  years  after  his  death,  when  the  treasures  he  liad 
left  behind  him  were  first  brought  to  li^ht.  Ho 
<  was  a  thinker  who  traced  uh  :i»  to  their  sooney 
i  an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  for  its 
I  own  Bske.  Wm  works  are  dose  chains  of  thought 
and  re:uHoning,  prouij  '  ■  1  1  yprof  vuiifl  feeling,  and 
infinitely  suggestive  ;  from  the  various  starting- 
points  wUoh  they  offer,  we  go  on  aiding  to  tlus 
day ;  but  they  appeal  chiefly  to  tlie  refiectiTe 
mind.  They  are  no  less  complete  as  wholes  than 
the  worksof  Handel,  butthey  are  far  more  complex ; 
and  to  perceive  their  unity  requires  a  broad  aoop0 
of  judgment,  not  po^seHsed  by  every  hearer. 

Handel's  works  appeal  to  all  alike.  He  was 
a  man  of  action ;  what  he  felt  and  what  he 
saw  he  painted,  but  ditl  not  analyse.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
great  philosopher  and  a  grt  at  epic  poet, — be- 
tween Plato  and  Homer.  Who  i-hall  «ay  whether 
is  greater?  For  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
one  we  must  seek  deeper  and  look  farther,  but 
the  power  of  the  other  ici  more  consciottsly  Mt 
and  more  universally  recognised. 

•The  figure  of  Handel,*  says  Barney,  who 
knew  him  well,  'was  large,  and  he  was  somewhat 
unwieldy  in  his  actions ;  but  his  countenance  was 
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full  of  fire  and  dignity.  His  general  look  watt 
•omewhat  heavy  and  sour,  but  when  he  did 
■mile  it  was  the  sun  bunting  out  of  a  black 
doud.  There  was  a  sudden  flash  of  intelligence, 
wit.  and  good  humour,  beaming  in  his  countenance 
which  I  lianllv  ever  saw  in  any  other.'  'His 
smile  was  like  heaven.'  To  this  Uawkins  adds 
that  '  his  gait  was  ever  laimtariiig,  with  •aii»< 
what  of  a  rocking  motion.' 

Of  portraits  of  Uandel  there  is  a  multitude. 
Several  were  executed  in  marlile  by  lioubilliac ; 
one,  a  bust,  presented  to  George  III,  with  the 
original  MSS.  and  Handel's  harpsichord,*  by 
Smith;  another,  also  a  bust  (1 738),  bought  by 
Curtleinan  at  the  sale  of  tho  properties  at  Vaux- 
Uall,  and  l>ought  at  his  sale  again  by  Mr.  Pol- 
loek,  who  prettcnted  it  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
anoUier,  a  bust,  in  the  oolleetion  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison ;  fourthly,  the  Vauxhall  statue  (1738), 
now  the  property  of  the  Sacred  Harmonio  Society, 
Boubilliac's  tint  work,  in  which  the  aMociatioa 
of  the  commonplace  dress  of  the  figure  with  the 
lyre  and  naked  Cupid  is  very  ludicrous;  and 
lastly,  the  sutue  in  the  monmneni  in  Weet- 
minster  Abbey,  which,  in  spite  of  tiM  Awwh 
affectation  of  the  pose,  is  one  of  the  beet  pofftniti 
of  the  master,  the  head  haTii^  been  teken  from 
a  mould  of  his  hce  taken  nftor  death  by  Bon- 
bill  ^ic,  and  said  to  have  been  nftenraids  touched 
upon  by  him,  the  eyee  opoied*  ete.  A  imtro- 
doctioa  of  thii  ooean  in  'The  Minor*  ftr  July 
19, 18^  from  whioh  it  ie  here  engrftved. 


Of  pfetnni^  tiie  one  by  Denner,  a  very  unsatia- 

fnctnrv  portrait,  was  given  by  Lady  Rivers  to 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  another,  hardly 
more  trustworthy,  by  O.  A.  Wolffgang,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Snoxell.  Two  by  Hudson  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  iioyal  Society  of  Musician.^, 
while  another,  said  to  he  the  original,  was  de- 
scribed by  Forstemann  (1S4.O  bclont^ing  t<-» 
the  granddaughters  of  Handel's  niece,  Johanna 
IWderioft  Fltfrafaea,  at  HaUe.  It  ie  doablfal  if 
Ihie  Intter  exiKts.  There  is,  however,  an  in- 
doubted  original  by  Hudson,  signed,  1756,  at 
Gopsall,  and  a  duplicate  of  it,  elightty  different, 
in  Buckingham  Palace.  Another,  a  capital  little 

iTlito<lvoiwi«flbetaKn7«rttMelUaoruw  iMrpUbboird.  saw  In 
aiijloattJ|UMln^ii  ■oMWB.to  toMBriisndisltaneinfeBcpvi- 


heaf^l  by  Grafuni,  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Canibrid^'c,  to  which  it  wa.-^  presented  by 
the  Kev.  E.  Wan.!.  A  portrait  by  Th<>mhill  is  also 
in  that  MuKeum,  and  anutlier  by  the  ^aIlle  (1720), 
representing  Handel  at  the  orgati.  t^aid  to  ha>Te 
been  painted  fi>r  the  Duke  of  (  handoti,  was  in 
the  pobsession  of  the  late  Mr.  Kllerton.  Lastly, 
a  little  picture,  signed  *  F.  Ky  te,  1 742,'  which  be- 
lon(!red  formerly  to  Mr.  Keith  Milnes,  who  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Rolfe,  fixHn  whose  heirs  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  waa  tiie  original  of 
Houbraken's  engraving,  and  probably  also  of 
that  by  Schmidt,  which  ia  very  rare.  It  is 
reproduced  by  Hawkina,  who  pronoonoee  it  te 
be  '  the  only  good  OM^  bttt  that  the  faatuiee  are  » 
too  prominent.' 

The  V'auxhall  statue  was  copied  by  Bartolooi 
for  Dr.  Am* lid's  e<iition  of  Handel's  wxirka,  fior 
which  Heath  engraved  an  apotheosis  for  which  the 
portrait  was  taken  from  another  picture  ^said  to  be  < 
by  Hudson  in  Dr.  Arnold's  poasession.  The  bust 
was  copied  by  Chambars  for  Mainwaring's  *  LiSc 
of  Handel ; '  and  the  monument,  by  Delattre.  for 
Bumey'a  'Commemoration.*  Denner's  ftiotnre 
was  engraved  by  E.  Harding  for  the  '  AneedoAes 
of  G.  F.  Uandel  and  J.  C.  Smith.*  Hodaon's 
portrait  at  Gopeall  waa  copied  in  menotint.  and 
very  badly,  for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition,  and  again  en- 
graved by  Thompson,  and  others;  the  pfaUire 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Masidaaa  was 
copied  in  mezaotint  by  J.  Faber  in  1 748,  and  again 
in  1 749,  the  first  being  now  very  rare.  This  was 
copied  by  Miller  (of  Dublin)  and  Hardy*  and  in 
line  by  W.  Bromley,  Sichling.  and  a  heat  of  aiaer 
arti.st.s.  An  engraved  portrait  published  bj 
Breitkopf  and  Hi^tel  is  abo  scarce.  The  |MLtMa 
by  G.  A.  Wolffgang  was  engraved  by  J.  6. 
Wolffgang  at  Berlin,  the  name  being  spelled 
(in  the  fiiat  state)  IIENDEL.  A  good  prcfile. 


not  improbably  from  Mr.  Morrii«tn'«  bust,  w*« 
attached  to  the  word  books  of  the  Comniemoration 
of  1784,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut  i*  a 
faithful  copy,  slightly  redace<l.  A  curious  but, 
jtrobably,  untrustworthy  lithograph  was  pob 
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liahed  at  Vienna  by  Kunike,  representing  Handel 
withoat  »  wig.  There  ia  en  iinBid>hed  [<Iate, 
supposed  to  be  UTiir|ne,  which  representa  him 
holding  ft  101011  of  music,  and  has  a  likeness  to 
Hm  portrait  by  Denaer;  and  another,  almost 
unique,  'Etch'd  by  D.  C.  Read  from  a  Picture 
by  Hogarth  in  his  possession,'  which  is  con- 
temptiola  as  a  portnSt  and  as  a  woirk  of  art. 

Beside  these,  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Hoffarth 
and  to  represent  Handel,  has  been  copied  in 
nuMotint  oy  G.  Tmner,  whidi  has  no  ebim 
t^j  conuideration  on  either  of  those  grounds. 
The  best  are  the  two  prints  by  Faber  and 


ia  a  lilt  of  Ut  woAa  * 


'Adnato*  (mm. 

■Tolomeo'*  nrm).  'LoUrio'* 
CJudlth'  at  Hainbunt)  ars>. 
•rirV'nope**  OTSD),  'Poro 
CCI«ofida-  M  lUmtHirg)  (1791). 
'Eilo'*  fJITSU.  •  Soa^rme'* 
nrai.  'Orlaado'*  a7as». 'Art- 
Mitt'*  aVO).  'ArfaMtaaU'* 

0734).  'AidM'e  am).  At*. 

UiiU'*    (I7a«,  'GlDtttno-* 

(ITK).  •  Armlnlo ' »  m36),  •  Bere- 
nice'* I  J737).  'Faramondo'* 
firiT).  'Serw'*  (ITO).  A1r»  in 
'Jupiter  In  Arsxn'  (p>.%tlci:loi 
(1739).     'ImeiMQ'e  a73&-40). 

Ttumm  flr*flMto  OHbrlo.'  an 
opera  irhlcdb  HuM  abandoned 
kfter  Um  btstamlm.  'Lueki 
Vgro'iwaa  man  piMadoOWT) 

mutie, 

Fragtnentsof 'Tlfu»'  ^lT?.|i:  ](#. 
clU.  to  ' 8eiiilrainld«.'  Arbacc.' 
and  'Oalo  DMrto*  (paittcci. 
173SH):  B|itoeM«DS  to  Overture 
to  'Orettas'  (paitlcelo.  i;s4}; 
Overlnra  to  'Alettandro  Beraro* 

(paJtieoK  tmt 

of  an 
dat<>. 

1  l:ri,')i«h  Op»Ta,  '  Aleertei '  il7<91 
called  'Alcldei'  bj  Or.  Arnold. 


I  del 

» •  M  «itaiHmB*mer-a). 

and  '  U  BMorrctlon^'  niUi). 
1  Oennar,  •  Paatloa'  0717-IS). 
1*  Kn«ll<h  Oratorkx:  'Ktther'* 

aTX». '  Deborah  ' «  flTSSi.'AUia. 

iia'*  ava).  fiaur*  (i738),'it. 

raeJ '  •  nTSsy.  ■  >(^>?i»^  •  «  07«U. 
'temaon'*  a<4iA  'JoMph'* 

ri7Mi.  'JeiM  MMtataw'* 
(i-*<^ '.  'AtanMlarBtlia'*  (XKT), 
•Jf>«hiia'*  <17*Ti,  '  Solomon  *  ♦ 
rj74ii'. '  f  U"Aiiri.»  •  *  I  ITWi.  ■  Theo- 
dora* il7«), 'Japtaiha'*  (1751). 
'TrUimpb  vf  Ttal  ■■•  IMIl' 
0757!. 

a  r»  vnmmt '  infMM*«  ans). 

«  *OaailSM*e  n7l»4n.  Queen 
rarollrn!'**  (TI7S7>,  'D<tllr«- 
rn  ■  *  ITiSi. 
6  I'-«ltTn.  -piilt  DotnlntM'*  et 
'<.I..rl»'  ilTiiT),  'lAUdate'*  et 
'Gloria'  iITtTT).  'Laudate'  et 
Olorte'Cmn-*).  'Mill  Domlntti* 
am-n.  VtnOA  'Jnbllale 
OTIS).  Amiwamaiil  of  Utrachi 
'JtrtnOaM'rrrRT). 

9»  AoUianv  12  Thtndoi  •<*  10) 
(SW'ttX  4  ■Coronation'*  U777), 
1  'WeddlfMi'  [x-rf -rm'-d  iTM; 
1  Tun^ral'*  I-f?  ,  I  D.-itln- 
CCD'  (1743),  I  -Foundling  Hut- 

ArrM««BMali«r4«(  the  'Chan- 
do«'  AnttMM       the  GbtpeJ 

Royal  (Tl'im 

Borne  Beelt^  In  a  WH>1tnr  An- 
thrm<paitleciu>  for  theMarrltcr 
of  the  I'linceit  Anne,  taken  from 
Athalli,  and  from  the  tevanth 
Chandoa  Anthem  (1734). 

1  MoMi  'MMlh TCOtt'eaiOM). 

ntMOaaMM  neraa :  a  *  OI«rto*  * 
mm-**. '  Krrtt  •  'Mm-9\  •  m  ami- 

teal  •  ^  iwr.»i ;  S  R)mn<.  "  The 
Inrltatlon,'  '  IV^lrlnf  to  lore.' 
and  on "  The  R'»nrrec11nn'  1 1742*. 

9  Cerniiri  (>p»Ta»; '  Altnlra ' i ITiM  . 
•N-ro'  performed  IT^fli,  *^lc^- 
rindo  and  Daphne'  (17W>. 

m  MaOM  OpMMt  'Boderlce'* 
0TM1i.*Afff!psli»**-]7Qr).'f>nia' 
nTOT-m.-  RlnaldoM7ll).'ra«tor 
TMo'  0712.  'Te*»«»  a7l2>. 
'Amadlffl'  'Orlana'  at  n«m- 
l>or«i  'TITl'ti.  •  lis  linii«to  •  * 
r  7<-riol>l» '  at  Himbiir^i  '  IT-Im, 
•  M  i.-ln  S«»Tola'*  (I721>,'noil. 
dante  '  »    (7 1721 U     *  Otlone"  ♦ 

<xmK  'viMt***  itnsn  'otauo 

Carnn**  <tWX  'Tuoerlaiio' « 

HTM).  'Rodellnda'*  c|T».. 
•Sclplone'*  ll?a«).  'Alr««an- 
dro'*  (or    'Roiana')  (1788). 


•  Where  the  dale  of  cnmiywitlon  U  not  tm  anwositBateljr  known, 
that  of  publleailoD  ha»  l)ron  plr^n.  An  aslerMc  U  add^il  to  the 
name*  of  the  wark«  the  tutngrapfn  of  which  are  preferred  In  Ituck- 
lnijharn  r»l»'-f.  Snme  of  t^<-  vuliiin-*  In  that  collection  rontiln 
ADtheim.  I>u«!t«.  ftketchei.  Krucrn'Mt^.  8<inata».  4e„  ImpoMlble  to 
de!ilcn*te  with  an  attertak  In  thr  ityivr  tbfrt  Ittt.  The  writer  des.rea 
to  espna*  hU  oblifMloD  to  M.  Schalcfaer  (or  the  An*  draft  oC  thU 


a  lulian  -   iinMii  \ 

e  Pollfemo '  *  nnsii,  ia  AIn  u4 

Chorift  for '  Pamasto  in  Paaia  • 

'perfDrn  ^d  ITtvi., 
9  EmlUh  BereiialM;  *Acll  ud 

Galataa**  OmX  *taMl»*a 

(17431. 

1  Enilldl  IMwIdS*.  *nt  Chalw 

of  uenoiN'eaiBin. 

1  ttaUuiIal«nBrao.'Ttivrfci»en' 

(performed.  1734). 

4  (»de«:  (jaeen  Anne't  'Birthday 
•  Me"*  (1712:.  '  .Meiaiidrr'» 
Fra*!'*  iirvi.  'I'rrilri.'n  <i>lr,' 
on  "M.  Ocllli't  r>»y  •  *  (lTTl«t'. 
'L'Allettro.  II  reiueroao,  ed  U 
■vtfnalD'*  (tmK 

3  OlMBbtr  Titat: 'S*  ta  UM  iMd 
■mn.*  'Qoel  f«r  eh*  sD*  alte 
rMe'nint). 

34  Chamber  Dtiets;  IS  called 'TTan- 
oTfrPiKtt'OTlli:  2."gn<-l  finr." 
•N«.  dl  fol'  '1741);  S. 'H<-iit<>  In 
»T.'  "No.  dl  Tol,'  'Frond*  l»v- 
(kra'  (17t2):  1,  'ttual  uria' 
0746) :  S. '  GUI  nel  TartwcL' '  Caro 
Mtor'fU'Oaro  matm'tti.  'Ah. 
nelto  aorte,'  'Spno  Indanie' 

1  ItaUaa 


with  7  InJtmmental  partuMpub- 
Itihed  1741).  The  Instrumental 
paru  to  thM*  (pobUabed  I7«0), 
3rd  (iet.   6  Onan  OaomlMe  CT 
lutnimenlal  parts).  0p.7(1TI^ 

81.    I'ublKhfd  ITKli. 

3  Ontan  Ooni  '  rtirj  7  Injtnimfntal 
partsi 'publl'h' I  !T,Ci  Artn.ldi. 

Concertanto  In  >  lurn  il~Ml). 
'  Water  Moskk '  lu  7  parU  i  ITIS). 

Tom  Is  Um  'Akhmtit'  nm). 
*tmm  Marie '  a7*l-t>.  'Tb^ 
work*  Matte'  *  a7«»i.  liompip* 
0740).  Sonata  for  2  VIollnj '  179«. 
Sonata  In  &  part*  ilTV.':  Honata 
for  VtoUa.  h<m»t»  (<T  111. buy. 
Violin,  aitd  Viols,  and  an  (>»er- 
lur«  i  n.  d.  >. 

Mi  Bic  Fon  HAnrsirnotiD. 

4  riece*.  In  Hrdland  '  '  171) i. 

l»t  Set.  guUn  il<-  lite*  ;  publlihed 

4  MluueU  aod  a  March  ({mhUsbed 
173»». 

5  Plecei  (mbllshed  17W).  4  rieeaa 
(pubUthed  IWW  by  the  German 
Bandel  Society).  »lx  Fn«ue*  for 
Oqnui  or  Harpakttofd*  OTW 


ceota.'  unpublUhed  and  lost 
(perteiated  March  M.  173H). 
M  Canutas:  1. ' raxtloo.'  Gennan 
(ITTM):  IX  called  'Hauoeer' 
0711):  TV  irrltteo  In  Italy,  uii- 
published  om-il):  2.  'CeelUa. 
void.-  'M  del  cielo'  (1738). 

7  French  Sonin  <t7f':.9». 
19  Eri,;lhli  >i\>ugf  v.  d.i.  found  se- 
parate or  In  rarWus  lioog-beola 

a7u>nio. 

t  Mttmt  Air.  anpaMUiad.  'War 
ever  let  his  sacred  rapturea' 

(n.  a.). 

M  Italiaa  Airs  and  OansoiMla.  un- 
pabUstaed  (n.  dX 

UmviSKSTAt. 

•  8aaUM(Trtosi.  lost.  aam. 
13  Sonatas  (Solos).  Op.  1  (pub- 
lished 173Q). 

8  Honatas  (Trios).  Op.  2  rublNhcd 
1731). 

•  CanoertOI  (Hoboy).  Up,  3  (tnib- 

MM;  sOfsmOaeHflH*  (T 

VM)i>  OpkdCpaMWMdint). 
TSoMlwfMotib  Op,S(pakUabed 

la Grand  Ooneerti)a.«  Os^SOTS*. 
PubUshed  17l»). 

iBi  Sak  SOiin  OosMrtosa  (Ik  rmaammjim.  M  3 

HANDEL, COMMEMORATION  OF.  Early 
in  1 783  three  musical  amateurs.  Viscount  Fitz- 
wiUiam,  Sir  Watkin  WiUiams  Wynn,  and  Joah 
Bates,  conossTad  the  idea  of  oelelmting  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Handel  (1684-5)  by 
performing  soma  of  his  works  on  a  scale  then 
unpreoedented  hi  tiaf^MaA,  The  sbheme  beine 
8upi>orted  by  the  leading  musical  professnrs  and 
the  Dfreotors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Musio 
(who  vndatook  the  arrangement  of  tihe  p<^ 
formancc8^,  and  warmly  entered  into  by  the 
King,  it  was  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  giving  two  perfemanoeB  in  WeslBdnster 
Abl««y  [when;  Handel  was  biiried\  and  one  at 
the  Pantheon.  The  first  performance  was  given 
in  the  Abbey  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  76, 
1784  ;  it  consisted  of '  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,' 
one  of  the  Ckvonation  Anthems,  one  of  the 
(Aaados  Anthama,  part  of  tiie  ISraeral  Anthem, 
and  a  few  other  fragments.  The  ■second  wa-s  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  37,  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  oompriood  Tarious  songs  and  ehomssa,  «Mrad 
and  Fccular,  four  concertos  an^l  :\n  dvorture. 
The  third  was  at  the  Abbev  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  29,  when  'Messiah*  was  given.  These 
perfomiances  were  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  first  day's  music,  with  some 
littia  tartatMm^  at  the  Abbey,  on  Thursday 
moraint:,  June  3,  and  of  '  Me^Kiah,'  at  the  same 
place,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  The  or* 
diestra  (araeted  at  the  weat  «id  of  the  nava,  and 
8urmounte<i  by  an  organ  built  for  the  occasion 
by  Green)  contained  525  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos.  48  altoB,  83  tanon,  and  84  basaoa; 
48  first  and  47  m^nn  l  vinlins,  26  violas,  21 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  a6  oboes^ 
36  bassoons,  i  doable  bassoon,  la  trumpeli^ 
1 2  horns,  6  trombones,  4  dnuns,  and  the  con- 
ductor (at  the  organ),  Joah  Bates.  The  prin- 
cipal voealisti,  who  are  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Madame  Mara,  Miss  Har- 
w*mh1,  Miss  Cantelo,  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  The* 
odosia  Abrani%  and  Signor  Bartolini ;  Bev.  Mr. 
Glatk,  SgriMs  and  KayrtH/t,  altos;  Hairiwi^ 
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Norm,  Mid  Corfe,  tenors  ;  BeUnniy,  Champiie^'s, 
Reinhold,  Matthews,  and  Tamm,  bashes.  The 
orchestra  at  the  Pantheon  consiatcd  of  aoo 
ptiri'urmcra  selected  from  those  at  the  Abbe^', 
•nd  also  included  8ign<>r  Paodil«rolti  among  the 
principal  sopranos.  Tlie  tital  receipts  were 
j£l  3,736  134.  lod.,  and  tho  t<»tAl  cxpeaitett  £5,450 
be.  4'/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,386  6«.  6d., 
which,  after  retaining  £jS6  6*.  6d.  to  m<'»t 
suluitiqueut  demandd,  wa^  divided  between  the 
Society  of  Musicians  (£6,000),  and  the  West- 
minster HoMpital  (£1,000).  A  m-.rnl  tablet 
recording  the  event  was  placcti  iu  ihu  Abbey 
above  I^mdaTiMOiumMiiiifek  In  1785  Dr.  Bumey 
publtshe<l  a  qnsrto  volume  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Oimmemor&tion,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  HiaDdel»  and  plates,  one  of  which  repra- 
Bcntd  his  monument.  In  this  the  inscription  is 
altered  to  support  the  aesertiun  in  the  Life 
(made  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  is  aR«erte<!  to  have  attended  Handel  in  his 
last  illneut),  that  Handel  died  on  Good  Friday, 
April  13,  and  not  on  Saturday,  April  14. 1 759. 
Assuming  Bumey  to  have  believed  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  Dr.  Warren,  made  35  years 
aftar  the  event,  in  preference  to  the  unanimous 
contemporary  testimony  to  tba  ooatxary,  still 
he  coma  not  but  have  been  ooBsdoin  that  in 
putting  forth  that  engraving  of  the  monument 
ha  was  dronlating  a  misrepresentattoik  The 
matter  is  important^  as  Bumey's  date  haa  been 
generally  accepted,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  bo 
Airiher  coitered  upon  hersb  The  evidaooe  proving 
Saituxlay,  April  14,  to  ba  the  traa  date  may  be 
seen  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Word 
Book  of  the  Handel  Festival,  i86a«  and  Notoi 
and  Queries,  3rd  Series,  iii.  471, 

The  Commemoration  of  1784  was  followofl  by 
aimilar  meetini,^  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per* 
Ibnnen,  in  17S5,  86,  H7,  and  ^r.  In  tiie  latter 
year  the  performers  are  said  to  have  numbere  d 
1068,  bat  that  number  was  probably  made  up 
by  mseHin;  the  names  of  penons  who  performed 
alteruately  .vilh  others,  so  that  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  any  one  performance  did  not  much 
earned  theae  «n  tfie  IbniMr  oooaabna.  [W.H.H.] 

HAN0BLFBSTIVAI..  Ini856Mr.R.K 
BowLKT  [see  that  name]  oonceive<i  the  idea  of 
commemorating  the  genius  of  Haadel  on  the 
eentanary  (in  1859)  m  hit  death  by  perlbtming 

some  of  his  works  on  a  wale  of  iinprecedenteJ 
mogmtude.  On  Sept.  i,  1856,  he  coiumunicated 
his  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Har 
monic  Society,  by  whom  it  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. No  building  in  London  bciug  largo 
enough  to  oontiun  the  necessary  orchestra,  the 
attentifin  nf  *}v'  Society  wiu»  diri  '  tfil  towards  the 
Central  TranBt-pt  of  the  Crystal  i  'ahtce  {of  which 
tliij  bad  already  had  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  muKio  at  the  opening  of  the 
Palace,  May  lo,  1854)  as  tlie  must  likely  place 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  The  Directors  of 
the  CryatAl  Palace  Company  entenM]  wr^nnly  into 
the  project,  aud  it  was  determined  to  hold  a 
preUminary  festival  in  1857.  A  lavge  orchestra 
waa  aeeofdi^gly  erected,  with  m  p»ad  <N!gaii» 


1  built  by  Gray  and  Davison  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  With  the  dioros  of  the  Society  aa  a 
nucJeus,  achoirof  upwards  of  1200  picked  singers 
was  formed  in  London,  which  was  supplemented 
1  V  <  t  tiers  firom  the  priae^ial  towns  in  UM  UnitHi 
Kingdom  until  the  whole  numbered  2000.  The 
band,  similarly  constituted,  numbered  396.  The 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  'The  Great  ITandel 
Fe«<tivn!/  n-fig  held  (;n  "Mond.-iv,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  l^lii,  I7tli,  nad  it;th  Juixe,  1857,  with 
a  public  rehearsal  on  the  preceding  Satedaj. 
The  sole  dircctii  a  of  the  niuwVAl  arran.|^ementB 
was  oommitied  to  the  Society,  the  Company 
taking  charge  of  the  other  arrangementa.  This 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,'  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  and 
'  Lirael  iu  Eg^^t,'  were  performed,  the  principal 
singers  including  Clara  NovaUo^  Misa  Douy, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Horr  Formes,  and  th'5  in- 
ductor being  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Couui,  ik& 
conductor  of  the  Society. 

This  festival  having  established  the  fikct  that 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Palace  might  be 
made  a  fitUng  locality  for  the  GamMBanatieo  fit 
1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  mana$*9m««t, 
on  the  30th.  asnd,  and  34th  June,  'Me:&siiah* 
and  '  Israel  in  Egypt'  again  occupying  the  fint 
and  third  days,  the  aeoond  bung  devoted  to '  The 
Dettingen  Te  Deum*  and  a  selection  from  varioos 
works.  The  band  was  augmented  to  460,  and 
the  chonis  to  uowards  of  3,700  peribnners ;  Mr. 
Costa  waa  oonductor,  and  the  principal  singen 
included  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Beeves,  and  Sigoor 
BaUetti.  The  oroheetca  was  improved  b[^incla«ng 
HwKhwoodflBaenena^aadooveriagit  mwith  an 
enormous  awning  of  oiled  and  hardened  canvas. 
The  three  perfixnianoea  and  the  public  rehearsal 
were  remartraWy  woeewfiJ,  and  attracted  81,319 
visitors. 

This  Boooeai  led  to  the  determination  thaifc 
similar  festivals  ihoidd  be  held  psriodicaDT 

ler  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  re*ti\  3J. 
Six  have  been  held,  viz.  in  x86a,  X865,  186^ 
1871,  1874,  and  1877.  Tike  fint  ud  tUM  daya 
have  invariably  been  occupied  by  '  Mewi.\b '  an«l 
'  Israel,'  the  intermediate  days  bung  devoted  to 
varied  8eleetioa%  fatokHitDg  'The  wttingen 
Deum'  in  1871  :  the  C  r relation  Anthems.  •  Zad'^k 
the  Priest'  (1865), and  'The  king  shall  icjoice* 
(1877);  andtiierai^  Fonih,aoaaeoaiMtOv|!aa 
Concertos  respt^nHively  in  1871,  1S74,  and  1S77. 
The  singers  who  appeared  at  these  festivaia 
were  the  meet  eminent  then  b«fai»  tiha  pdUk^ 
The  Sacred  Harm<juic  Society  has  l>een  solely 
responsible  for  the  performances,  which  have 
been  all  oandnetod  1^  Sir  M.  Cocta  aa  the  oon- 
ductor of  the  Society.  The  band  was  a\iirniented 
in  1865  to  495  performers,  and  the  chorus  in 
i$74  to  nearly  3,  aoo.  sonority  of  the 

orchestra  was  increased  by  the  rT  -ction  in 
of  a  boarded  roof  ooveriog  in  the  whole  Bpftos 
occupied  by  the  perferama,  and  axteiiding  24 
feet  beyond  the  fnmt.  [W.H.H.] 

HANDEL-GESELLSCHAFT.  Asodetyfor 
the  publication  of  a  critical  and  uniform  editioo 
of  the  whole  of  Haadara  works  in  full  soon, 
flrith  pianofiorte  anaqgemont  and  GunnaB.  tnaB< 
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lAtion  of  the  text.  Tha  Procpeotus  is  dated  15 
Aug.  1856,  and  has  35  names  appended  to  it, 
including  those  of  Chrysander,  Dehn,  Frans,  Grer- 
Titum,  Uauptmaiin,  Hiller,  Jahn,  Liot^  Meyflr« 
beer,  Meeehelee,  Neokomm,  Rieta.  A  leeond 
Proiipertiis  announcing  the  first  year's  isroe  is 
dated  Leipdjg*  x  June  tSSft  Md  signed  by  the 
JHmtoHtm,  vk.  lUete,  Heaptmaim,  Chrysander, 
Gervinus,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  For  the  editing — 
whidi  k  of  the  moat  thwough  ohecMter,  and 
t— eJ  In  efvery  posdUe  eaee  on  tin  antograph 
MSS.  —  Dr.  Chry-^ander  La  tmderstood  to  bo 
reepoMible ;  and  the  exeontioa  ia  thai  might 
be  OKpeeled  from  tin  weU-kBoum  efldeaae  end 
taste  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  by  whom 
the  TolaiDes  are  issued.  IheaDanaLsabMiiption 
ie  le  ihelen,  or  30s. 

TTho  following  works  have  been  published,  and 
it  ia  intended  to  complete  the  whole  by  1885.  the 
•eoood  enlamy  «r  HMndeTe  Urlh.  ^Tboee 
marked  with  »  •  am  polilialMd  Jbr  Iki  first 
time.) 


1. 

t.' 

8, 
4. 
B. 
«. 

t.: 


i.  8— nmh.  1  Hkipdcbai«wocki,SSBM«4*FMe««te. 


SmmI«.  aThMdonk  a  •IWofi  (StJohn). 
Kanuon.   11.  Kuneral  Anthem.   12.  AlPt&tidpr't  TmiL 
•i.tu!.    14.  Cori>riAtion  Atithomt.   l.'>.  ♦  r»»»iornBrock««). 
l*r%r\.   17.  Ji«hu».  U.  ClKilM  o(  lUrcttlM. 

OoBceitMts.  alAi 


a. 

Ml 

17.  If?^  1L 


IS. 
1ft. 


im. 
ins. 


HolooMn.  ST. 
t>«bnr«h.  SQl  Ml 
uti  JublUtak 

Chimtw-r 

>  diMdaa 

,CkMMtaTiDtHi.H4«ilMrt4«  «l  OMIS  Itelm* 
ud  Xotoli.  aa  *AlnlA.  iW.  «BaMia  i99want 
TUm  tad  Tnrth.  and  toDtbonk. 

,  AxrippteA.  BR.  *vimlt».  §k  tmm,  m,  eaastfigi. 

«ru<ridu>taw  m  eBoMtaiSk  ai  iruio. 

«TMMrlajM, 

m  eatBHiL.  iceBSe- 


fla  4  RcrorfMiosflk  sa  e. 

78.  *TnIoineo. 


Ilk  euro*. 


Maatj  thinga,  evm  in  the  weU>laioini  wwks, 
bsve  been  nere  pobUilied,  and  indeed  lerealed, 

for  the  first  time — Hiu  h  as  the  tnunbone  parts  in 
Israel  in  Egypt  and  bauJ,  the  organ  pari  in  Saul, 
the  TCseotiBg,  la  D,  liar  Samio%  of  tba  Dead 
March  in  8m1,  the  final  cherna  in  BcUiazzar, 

etc.  etc.  [G.] 

HANDEL  SOCIETY,  THE.    A  aociety 
'  fai  1843  '  for  the  nradiMlieii  of  •  anperior 

and  slaoilard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.'  It 
waa  aoggeated  by  Mr.  Maofarren,  senior,  who 
however  died  m  dw  94th  April,  immediately 

after  the  first  meetint?  convened  by  hirn.  Tho 
Prospectus  waa  signed  by  George  A.  Macfarren 
aa  Secretary,  on  bshalf  of  the  Council,  and  was 

iraued  from  his  residence  7.',  Bernfra  Strer-t.  .Tnne 
16.  1843.  The  Council  for  the  first  year  consisted 
of  R.  Addison.  Trea»urer ;  W.  Stemdale  Bennett ; 
Sir  H.  R.  }^ish.>i)  ;  Dr.  Crotch  ;  J.  W.  Davison  ; 
£.  J.Hopk ins ;  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Secretary ;  I.  M o»- 
»;  T.  M.  Mudie;  E.  F.  Bimbaidi;  Sir  George 


waa  a  gainea,  and  the  Society  oommeneed  opera- 
ticms  with  1000  members.  The  publications — in 
large  folio,  full  score,  each  with  P.  F.  arrangenrnt 
and  editor's  prefisoe — were  iaaned  ligr  Earner, 
Addison,  and  Beale,  aa  follows  •.■^ 


4  0or  nmllcni  Anthemi.  edllH  by  Dr.Croteht 
Trraif  nrtn.  ed  U  M«d«nto^      1.  MoinlulM 
IM44l  lather,  br  OhariM  UHSt)  SSi  OS*  ftr  & 
T. «.  MaJte. 

tSlk  aSSuSoSueMty  w.niwiiMiimft 

Deam.  by  Sir  O.  Bmftil. 

Bclshuur.  r*rt  1.  br  O.  A. 
iH4H-«.      Do.      Tmn  2.  \>r  Vv. 
Ii^a    MeaUh.by  Pr.Klmt'iuIt. 

13  OhMibcr  DufU  and  3  Tr(M.  br  licnrr 
\-  -J,    Pamn-m.  by  Iir.  Xlmbault. 
Wi3.    JodullMekbM*,  bya.A.MM{wmi. 
van.   SMri.lv  Bi^aMbiiiM, 
MBB,   JuMbll.  tf  O.  a.  MMfclwa. 

The  iciety  was  dissolved  in  Jan.  1848,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  sulmcribora  ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  continued  by  Cramer  &  Co.  till  1858, 
when  the  last  volume  (for  1855)  was  issued.  [G.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  THE, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  the  largest,  and,  with 
one  *  exception,  the  oldest  living  mnaioal  ar> 
pranisation  in  the  United  States.  It  dates  ^m 
March  30,  1815,  when  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  dated  six  daya  before, 
signed  by  fluttlieh  r.miipner,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  and  Asa  Peabody,  to  consider  *  the  expe- 
dienoy  of  finmiag  a  aonety  for  oultivating  and 
improving  a  correct  taite  in  the  performance  of 
sacred  music,  and  also  to  introduce  into  more 
general  praotioe  tha  weriu  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  other  eminent  cnmposers.'  At  a  second  meet- 
ing a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted, 
and  Matthew  S.  Parker  waa  eleoled  Secretary. 
The  first  Iward  of  government  was  completed  at 
the  third  meeting,  April  20, 181 5,  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  aa  nreeident,  Aniasa 
Winchester  vice  president,  and  Nathaniel  Tooker 
treasurer,  and  nine  others  as  trustees. 

The  etate  of  music  in  Bonton  was  at  this  time 
very  low.  The  '  MasBachusetts  Musical  Society,* 
funutxi  m  1807,  was  extinct.  The  Philo- 
haimonio  Society — for  orchestral  music  only — 
was  still  in  existence;  but  of  professional 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society's  first  musical  utterances  were 
from  the  '  Lock  Hospital '  and  other  collections  of 
h^mn  tuncM  then  in  general  use  in  New  England. 
By  degrees,  and  aa  na  nunbers  grew,  muaio  of 
a  higher  onler  was  rehearsed.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 81 5,  the  project  of  a  'public  exhibition* 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Christmas,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditors,  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  taste  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred,  of  which 
perhaps  ten  were  ladiee;  an  orcheetra  of  leoi 
than  a  dozen  and  an  organ  furnished  the  aooom* 
paniments ;  the  programme  was  long  and  varieiL 
and  included  selectiona  firom  'The  Creation*  and 
'  The  Messiah,'  and  other  works  by  Handel.  An 
enthusiastic  journal ist  declared  that  there  was 

'  Tft'  Slntijtilnt  Mmtir.^l  !i.t<'-'y.  f  irmed  No».  7. 17>«.  PtOHChtOD  k 
an  InlarMl  town  abtiui  it  oillri  frnm  il<«tiiD.  Tba  Bwiailfll 
artUtie  lmpun*aM  bM  bean  mucfa  laai  than  that  of  ih9 

U  u2 
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*  noihixig  to  compare  with  it,*  wnd  tiiat  the  society 
WM ' noir  the  wonder  of  the  nation.*  The  oonoMi 

vas  repeated  on  the  i8th  January  following. 

The  State  legislature  having  granted,  Feb.  9, 
1816,  »  special  charter,  wherein  the  purpose  of 
the  society  'to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im- 
prove the  style  of  church  muaick'  was  recog- 
aiiad,  a  new  cod*  of  rule*  was  framed,  and  other 
maaiM  a<1'|ited  to  strenijtlien  the  efficiency  of  the 
mgaidsatiuu.  The  records  of  the  first  decade 
fumidi  abondMit  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
musical  resources  of  Boston,  With  the  ho|H3  of 
securing  better  organists  than  were  available  at 
home,  liberal  offers  were  made  to  mfltwiw  in 
New  York  and  Pliiladelpln'a.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  an  undit»guiHed  fear  that  a  certain  cou- 
oert  must  be  postponed  '  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  an  organittt '  In  the  early  concert*  the 
solos  were  sung  by  niemltcrs  of  the  choir.  The 
first  cng^a(j;ement  of  a  professional  vocalist  was 
that  of  M  r.  Tlioinas  Phillip.s,  in  April,  1818,  to 
whom  waa  paid  the  extraordinary  sum  of  400 
dollars  for  two  concertH.  The  following  liii  pM- 
sents  the  names  of  eminent  artistw  who  have  ap- 
peared at  the  society's  concerts :  English — Mmes. 
AaBft  Bishop,  Tatey,  Parepa-Hosa,  Catherine  [ 
Hayes,  and  Edith  Wyime;  Messrs  P.r;i}min.  <  'iini- 
mings,  Ilatton,  Incle«lon,  Patey,  Iltiiry  PliillipH, 
and  Santlcy  ;  Continental— Mmes.  Alboni,  Cara-  1 
dori-AUan,  Grisi,  Nilsson,  Rudersdurf,  Sontnir, 
and  Tietjens  (whose  last  appearance  in  Anierica  . 
was  at  a  concert  by  the  society);  Mean*.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  etc.;  American — Mmes.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Antoinette  Sterling,  etc. ;  Meanra. 
Charles  R.  Adams,  ThomM  Blu  (tlio  eminent 
eoulptor),  Myron  W.  Whitney — ^and  many  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  concert,  Dec.  35, 
1818,  that  a  complete  oratorio  \\a.s  performed. 
Thifl  was  '  The  Messiah.'  Liberal  selections  from 
the  work  had  however  been  given  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  following  list  of  works, 
with  the  year  of  first  performance^  contains  the 
most  important  choral  compodtions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  63  seasons  which  have  pasfied 
(1815-1878),  comprising  610  concerts.  Of  the 
compositions  named  few  had  been  heard  in 
Boston,  or  even  in  Ameiioi^  bofora  their  per> 
formanco  by  the  society. 

BMd«l'i  MenUh  (ISlfl.  D«tUat-iB«iUMtt1i  Wonaa  of  Panwrte 
•n  T«  Dram  (ISltX  BMHoa  OSSU.  OSTDi  Oails'*  XU  ^^m),  Numui 
JodM(Ut7>.8otoiiia«<UBB|.ItrMl  naa»t  Veidl'a  Requiem  OITTK): 
am),  Su  Cecltik  (\m\.  Jephth»h  •IdMworlubrlUrwno.MmkaaMB. 
(lS87),Jo*h(ia(l»l7e):Hm;dD'iCre»-  Ronbenr.  HUltr.  DonlMII.  St. 
tlo*  Maw  tn   lib  (1K<)).  '^nt,  Duhler.  •ad  NtcoUl;  br 

SeMoni  (\ffn):    Bach'i   Fav^iMii  Dn-Wr-j  V\i<-V.  1<alnc,  aod  I'arkar, 
(1874).  rhrlitmu  Oratoii'i,  I'trt*  amonv  American,  and  Ilom  and 
I  and  2  iljTTi 
(\m).  Bequiem 
Hooat  oit  Oth 

QraptMor  (iaas>t  Spolu^  tan  Si  tInM.  tbe  Cmttlon  «o.  n«b- 
JoSlBMnt  nM3):  Wendetsnohn's  komm'l  Davtd  B7,  M«w<i  in  E«7pt 
SI.  Pud  <1MS>.  Elijah  n-ii"  .  4r>.  Elijah  i.n.Sanuuxi.'Q,  l,ot«cMng 
tobgeiMC  nSM),  FMtbnilll.iW';  .  Vi.  M.  I'aul  10.  the  Mnth  SfHiphiiBy 
dr>.  XCT.  il*4M).  Hear  mr  Trarer  «,  Urarl  In  Knpt  %  VMin 
(lifTO.  Chriitni  (1874 >:  nowlnfa  Boqukwa,  tlft 
SUbat  aS4S  I.  Moiei  tn  E«jpt  ( I  MS)  t 

Excluded  from  this   ennmeratinn   an?  those 
occaHioiis  when  selections  only  were  sung;  as 
well  as  nuineraiie  oonoerta  at  which  the  society  | 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  which  were  ' 
not  given  under  its  own  direction ;  the  most  [ 


M<i/art'«  Maw  In  i'  M.  1'.  King  «m»titr«t  Fnsll^h  com-  | 
nilMT):  BeeUiuTen't  puaer*— <7  norkt  Id  all.  Of  Ui«m  ' 


important  of  these  have  been  ceremonies  of 
jiublic  rejoicing  or  mourning,  dedicatory  exerdsee, 
mti.iicAl  festivals  at  New  York,  and  tbe  Peace 
Jubilees  at  IWnston  in  1869  and  73.  The  number 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  has  varied  in 
accortlanre  with  the  public  demand  :  it  h.is  l'*6<^ 
as  low  as  one  and  as  high  as  twenty-three.  Veiy 
rarely  during  the  peet  twenty-five  ycsue  has  n 
C'<ncert  In m  (ituitft^l  at  Easter-tide:  and  BMMt 
rarely  still  has  Christmas  j^seed  without  a  psr- 
formance  of  'The  Messiah.'  The  support  of  the 
pociety  is  nearly  all  derived  from  the  pmfits  of 
its  concerts.  New  members  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  fiv<0  doHan^  and  it  has  enmeUnw  hesn 
neceMary  to  levy  a  sj^ocial  assr-ssment  to  pay  tM 
outstanding  debts.  There  in  a  permanent  trusi 
fimd,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  from 
the  eaminfT'  of  the  festival  of  and  which, 

by  subsequent  earnings.  inU'reet,  betjuests  and 
donations,  now  (1878)  amounts  to  13,000 dollar?  : 
the  income  is  available  nt  the  diMBotNn  of  the 
board  of  g^ivemment. 

Six  festivals,  modelled  on  those  of  Birming^ 
ham,  have  been  lu  ld.  Tlie  first  occum-d  in  1X57. 
The  fiftieth  auniversarj-  was  celebrateti  in  May 
1865,  by  a  week's  performances.  Triennial  festi* 
vals  have  since  l>een  regularly  held,  boginnii^ 
ill  1868.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  excepting 
the  last  (1877),  a  guarantee  fund  has  been  flld^ 
scribed  by  the  friends  of  the  society. 

In  pursuance  of  its  avowed  purpose  to  impiovs 
the  style  of  church-music,  the  society^  ia  ili 
earlier  days,  published  several  volumes  of 
anthems  and  hymn-tunes,  established  lecture* 
musical  topics,  and  formed  singing  cl.-i>se«.  The 
publications  quickly  became  standard,  and  large 
profits  were  realised  from  their  sale.  OratcoSos 
were  also  published  under  its  8ui>errision.  p.y 
these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  standard 
of  its  concerts,  the  society  has  largely  contriboted 
to  the  elevation  of  musit  al  taste  in  Boatoti,  and 
has  prompted  the  foimatioa  of  aiinilar  MKh 
ciations  all  oTer  the  Union. 

Tlie  number  of  members,  active  and  retired 
(the  latter  a  voluntary  condition,  afto-  twenty 
years'  service),  at  present  is  about  300.  This 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong.  The  female 
choristers  have  never  been  meml^ers,  technically, 
the  system  of  annually  inviting  the  aid  <^  their 
voices  having  obtainecl  ah  initio.  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Horn  was  the  first  regnlarW  chosen  mnacal 
director  (1847  >,  the  president  having  until  then 
I)erfi>rined  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  in  the  by-laws.  In  1S50,  Mr. 
Charies  C.  Peridns.  being  president,  assumed  the 
baton.  Since  then,  a  conductor  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  board  of  government  as  follows: 
J.  £.  Goodsan.  1851:  O.  J.Webb,  1852;  Cari 
Bergmann,  185a  ;  Carl  Zt  rrahn,  tbe  preseot 
(i8;8)oandnetor,  Aug  34, 1854.  IliefoUowi^ 
hare  been  appointed  oi^gimisli;  Samnel  Sto^- 
well  ;  S  r.  Tiyl,  r  ;  S.  A.  Co.>per ;  J.  B.  Taylor; 
Miss  Sarah  Hewitt;  Charles  Zeuner;  A.  U. 
Hayter;  O.  P.  Hayter ;  F.  F.  MoeUor ;  J.  C  D. 
Parker.  The  position  is  now  held  bjlfi^B.  J. 
Langf  elected  September  15, 18591. 
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Rehearsals  an  regularly  held  on  Sunrlay  nights  ■ 

during  tlie  reason  (October  to  April  inclusive), 
i^ud  tbe  majurity  u2  cue  cuucerU  also  occur  on 
Sundays.  The  annual  election  of  oflfocn  is 
hflJ  in  May.  The  following  gentlemen  now 
«:on3titute  the  board  ofgovermnent : — C.  C.  Per- 
kins, president ;  G.  H*0&dccring,  vice-pinddMit ; 
G.  W.  PalmfT.  treasurer;  A.  F.  rfrowne,  j^re- 
iary ;  J.  11.  btickuey,  librarian,  and  ti^bt  othent,  i 
dinotors.  [F.H.J.] 
hAnDL,  Jacob,  also  HanJl  nml  Hiihnel,  an 
old  German  ma^tt-r  of  uhe  first  class  (1550-1591 ), 
whoM  nanitt,  after  the  punning  liMhiaa  c€  those 
days,  was  latini-^cvl  into  GaLLDA,  under  which 
head  he  is  noti«^  in  this  work.  Uandel  has 
done  him  the  favour  to  transfer  ft  very  character- 
istic and  evidently  fa's  Kri*.c  prvssage  which  winds 
np  both  portions  of  hia  niourt  'iuxa  quomodo 
tU'tritur  Justus,'  to  the  same  position  in  his 
•Funeral  Anthem'  (•  But  th»  ir  !  une*).  [O.] 

HANNTBALT.  See  Annibai.!. 

HANOVEU  SQUARE  ROOMS.    In  1773 
»  piece  of  ground  on  the  «Mt  ode  of  Hanover 
Square  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Hanover  ! 
Street,  formerly  part  of  a  field  called  the  Mill  ! 
FieUl,  alias  Kirkham  Close,  and  dowribed  as  i 
*  crjntainiTi:^'  in  breadth  from  north  to  south  in  ( 
the  trunt  next  the  Square  a»  well  as  in  the  rear 
40  feet  of  awisa,  mora  or  less,  and  in  depth  from 
vrt-st  to  cast  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 
acuth,  135  feet  more  ur  legs,'  w:i8  occupied  by  a 
house,  g-arden,  and  oflico,  then  in  the  occupation 
of  Ix)rd  Dillon.    The  freehold  belonged  to  the  ' 
l-larl  of  Plymouth.    On  June  a8,  1774,  Lord  I 
Plymouth  sold  the  freehold  for  ^5000*  to  Vis- 
count Wentuan,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed  ' 
the  whole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  'GalHni,  John  : 
Christian  Bach,  and  Charles  Frederick  Abel. 
Gallini  uwnod  one-half,  and  the  others  each  one 
fourth.    They  erected  on  iho  tiito  of  thu  garden 
and  offies^  ead  joiniag  on  to  the  house,  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  ooncertsi,  assemMied,  ttc,  cctnaist- 
ing  of  a  principal  room,  95  ft.  by  35,  on  the  Ivxni 
of  the  first  floor ;  a  smail  room  cn  the  north  side, 
originally  used  as  a  tea.room;  and  one  on  the 
tjTound  floor  beneath  the  principal  room.  The 
-•filing  of  the  principal  room  was  arched,  and 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  The 
orchestra  utood  at  the  east  end.    The  rooms 
were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775,  with  one  of  Bach 
and  Abc-l's  Subscription  Conoerts,  established 
by  tliem  in  1 763 :  later  in  the  month  Sub* 
»>cription  'Festinoe'  were  announced;  Oft  MtJ  4, 
'Mr.  Gallini's  Annual  Ball,'  and  on  Mav  33, 
the  first  'Grand  Subscription  Masquerade.  On 
Nov.  13,  1776,  Gallini  purchased  the  shares  of 
Becb  and  Abel,  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
Baoh  and  Abel's  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
there  until  17^1,  when  the  withdrawal  by  Lord 
Abingdon  of  the  poouaiary  aid  be  had  thereto- 
fore  given,  led  to  their  diMxmtinuance.  There- 

'  Bainc  •*  ib*  ntf  >  t  frrf  ncArlj  it  ppr  «iTtiair  f i».t  nf  ^ri  und. 
*  GaUlnl  WW  «  -«  u  <1  Itellui  f  xti    ti'>ri.  i«)u'  hii<t  (iujglit  th« 
(•ftOflTf-n      iii^rjf  III  t.i  ii«fi(««  mpi  mr.i       •  fortune,  bvouno 

rii«n]^:>  'I'Ti-:  '|T7il  .         |[|ilt;lit--<i  IS Mf  Mb  OSUllll, 


opon  some  ptcftmct ■  of  music  established  similar 

conct  rt'^  under  the  name  <if  '  The  Profe«»iunal 
Concert,'  which  were  given  m  the  room  from 
1783  to  1793.  In  1786  Salomon,  the  violinibt, 
pifjued  at  befn^'  left  out  of  the  Professionrtl 
Concert,  established  concerts  here,  at  which  in 
1 791  and  1792,  and  again  in  1794  and  1795, 
Haydn  directed  the  jvcrformancc  of  his  1 3 
'grand*  symphonies.  At  the  8th  cuooert  in 
1793,  'Master  Hummel'  played  a  concerto  oa 
the  pianoforte,  and  in  1796  John  Braham  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer. 
la  Z804  the  Ooneert  of  Ancient  Mqsic  was 
remoTed  to  these  rooms,  the  Directors  having 
taken  a  lease  from  Gallini  at  a  rental  of  £1000 
per  snnun;,  and  they  continaed  to  be  held  here 
until  1848,  the  last  year  of  their  existence. 
The  Directors  made  considerable  alterations ; 
the  orchestra  was  removed  to  the  west  end, 
three  boxes  were  erected  ecroa  the  ea«t  end 
for  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants,  and 
the  rooms  were  newly  fitted  up  in  a  splen- 
did  manner.  On  the  death  of  Gallini  (Jan.  5, 
1805),  the  freehold  passed  to  his  two  nieces, 
who  leased  the  rooms  to  Wallace  and  Martin, 
and  Martin  and  Son  succeswvely.  In  December 
1833  alterations  were  made  in  the  grrat  room 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  windows  so  as  to 
render  it  «v*ij*ble  for  mc^ng  concerts;  and 
many  n^rron  were  introduced.  The  concerts 
of  the  Vocal  Society  were  given  in  these  rooms 
from  its  foundetioa  in  1833  to  its  disMlotioa 
in  1837.  A  new  Vocal  Society  gave  concerte 
hero  in  183S,  bi  t  its  exi»t<3nce  woa  of  very  brief 
duxation.  In  1&33  the  conoerte  of  the  pLilhar* 
moofo  Societ]^  were  remoirod  here  from  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  con- 
tinued here  until  their  departure  to  St.  James  s 
Hall  in  J966.  Both  the  Mfasci  OeHini  dying 
in  1845,  tlie  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publisher,  under  whom 
the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  \nm  ontU  De< 
cember  iS6i.  Exten.-ivo  alterationii  and  deco- 
rations were  then  made  in  the  rooms*  wliicli 
were  re-opened  Jan.  8,  1863,  by  Mr.  Hemy 
Ix'hlle'a  Choir;  the  concerts  of  tlie  Royal  Aotif 
demy  of  Musio  were  aLo  removed  there.  Tho 
annuel  perihrmance  of  Headel**  *  MwiiH  *  tot 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
was  given  there  from  1785  to  1848*  after  which 
it  was  given  firtt  at  Exeter  Hall,  aad  efWwards 
At  St.  Janichi's  Tlall.  In  1S74  the  premises  were 
let  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  being  oonverted 
into  *  club  hooie.  'nie  leit  oonoeri  wee  gly«a 
in  the  rooms  on  Saturday,  Dec.  iq,  iJ^74,  and  the 
building,  after  undergoing  an  entire  transform- 
ation, was  opened  early  in  1876  as  'Ttm  Hanover 
Square  Club.'  It  must  not  !  l  i  nr'tUid  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  grtat  room  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  eoonstic  propertioi.  tW.H.H.] 

HANSLICK,  Edcabd.  moelotl  eriib  end 

writtT  on  a'sthetics,  bom  at  Pragrj©  S<»pt .  t  t  ,  1^25, 
son  of  a  Will-known  biblio^'rajiher,  studied  law 
and  philosophy  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  where 
ho  took  tho  deufre^  of  D^x-tor.     In  he  wns 

appointed  tutor  uf  a^thebics  and  xuusical  history 
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at  the  unlrenity;  in  6i  profcmor  extraordln&ry, 
and  in  70  regular  profeaaor.  Uis  love  of  munic 
had  been  fostered  at  home,  and  under  Tomaachek 
he  became  an  excellent  pianist.  In  V'ienna  be 
had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  a  critio  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  and  his  keen  insight  and 
cogent  logic,  and  the  el^ance  and  ventatility  of 
his  style,  make  bis  literary  productions  of  lasting 
value.  As  a  juror  for  the  musical  department 
of  the  Exhibitions  of  Paris  (1867^  Vienna  ( 1 873), 
and  Paris  (,1878),  he  did  everything  in  bis  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  musiod  instrument 
makers  of  Austria.  In  1876  be  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  having  s^jme 
time  before  received  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
During  the  years  lSsg-f>3  he  gave  public  lectures 
on  the  history  of  music  in  Vienna,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Prague,  Cologne,  etc.  Ue  has  been  musi- 
cal critic  Buooewively  to  the  '  Wiener  Zeitung,' 
1848-49,  the  'J'resse,'  1855-64,  and  the  'Neue 
freie  Presae.'  Hanslick  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing books  :  —  '  Vom  musikalisch  -  Schonen ' 
(Leipzig,  1854,  5th  ed.  1876.  also  transUted  into 
French),  a  work  which  marks  an  epoch;  *Ge- 
schichte  des  Conoertwesens  in  Wien'  (Vienna, 
1869) ;  '  Aus  dem'  Concerttuud  '  ^Vienna,  1870); 
'  Die  modeme  Oper'  (Berlin,  1875.  and  ed.  1876, 
sequel  1877) ;  and  has  written  the  text  for  the  'Ga- 
lerie  deutscher  Tondichter'  (Munich,  1873),  and 
the  'Galerie  franz.  und  itaL  Tondichter'  ^Berlin, 
1874).  In  music  Hanslick  is  a  Conservative. 
Uis  resistance  to  the  Liszt -Wagner  movement  is 
well  known.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Schumann  and  is  a  strong  adherent 
of  Brahms.  [C.  F.  P.] 

HARMONICA.  The  power  of  producing 
mnaical  sounds  from  glass  basons  or  drinking 
glawoB  by  the  application  of  the  moistened  finger, 
and  of  tuning  them  so  as  to  obtain  concords  from 
two  at  once,  was  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century,  since  it  is  alluded  to  in  Hars- 
dorfer's  '  Mathematische  und  philoaophische  £r- 
quickungen,'  ii.  147  (Nuremberg,  1677).  Gluck, 
the  great  composer,  when  in  England,  played  '  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Ha^onarket,  April  33, 
1 746— '  a  concerto  on  26  drinking  glasses  tuned 
with  spring  water,  accompanied  with  the  whole 
band,  being  a  new  instrument  of  his  own  inveo- 
tion ;  upon  which  he  {jerfomis  whatever  may  be 
done  on  a  violin  or  '  har})8ichord.'  This  or  some 
other  circumstance  made  tbe  instrument  fashion- 
able, for  15  years  later,  in  1 761,  Goldsmith's 
fine  ladiea  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  con- 
fined their  conversation  to  the  most  fashionable 
topics,  '  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high  life  and 
high  lived  company  .  .  .  pictures,  taste,  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  musical  glasaes.'  That  they  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  better  persons  than  L*dy 
Blarney  and  the  Hon.  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Franklin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1757,  and  writing  on 
July  13,  176a,  to  Padre  Beccaria  at  Turin,  he 

>  Two  «ih«(ifUT«  and  •eenrste  work*  liHllipenMbl*  to  Um  itsdaot 
of  mutlctJ  hltturj. 

*  M«  'G«fMr«i  AdTcntMr'  oC  thto  du*.  Mid  WtlpotoS  latUr  to 
IUbd.  March  at. 


tells  him  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Puckeridge  sad 
of  Mr.  DelAval,  F.R.S.  who  fixed  their  glsM 
in  order  on  a  table,  tuned  them  by  putting  in 
more  or  leas  water,  and  played  them  by  pasi'ng 
the  finger  round  the  brims.  Franklin's  pcactacsl 
mind  saw  that  this  might  be  greatly  improTed, 
and  ho  accordingly  constructed  an  instrument  is 
which  tbe  bells  or  basons  of  glass  were  raBg'ed 
or  strung  on  an  iron  spindle,  the  Largest  sad 
deepest-toned  ones  on  the  left,  and  ^imIosUj 
mounting  in  pitch  according  to  the  usual  mosia! 
scale.  The  lower  edge  of  the  basona  dipped  into 
a  trough  of  water.  The  spindle  was  matie  k> 
revolve  bv  a  treadle.  It  carried  the  bauu 
round  with  it,  and  on  applying  a  finger  to  tbdr 
wet  edges  the  sound  was  produced.  The  foll«)w- 
ing  cut  is  reduced  from  the  engraving  in  Frank- 
lin's letter  (Sparks's  ed.  vL  245). 


The  emential  difference  between  this  inrtm- 
ment  and  the  former  ones  was  (i )  that  the  pitcli 
of  the  tone  was  produced  by  the  size  of  ihi 
glasses,  and  not  by  their  containing  more  or  1m 
water;  and  (3)  that  chords  could  be  prodoced 
of  as  many  notes  as  the  fingers  conld  reach  st 
once.    Franklin  calls  it  the  '  Armonica,'  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as  '  Hv- 
monica.*    The  first  great  player  on  the  new  ia- 
Btrument  was  Miss  Marianne  Davies,  who  bsd  • 
£uro{x»in  fame,  and  played  musio  composed  for 
her  by  Hasse.  Another  celebrated  perfwmer 
Marianna  Kirchgassner,  a  blind  musician.  Sbr 
viiuted  Vienna  in  1 791,  and  interested  Moxsrt  id 
much  that  he  wrote  an  Adagio  and  Rondo  ia  C 
for  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello,  which 
she  played  at  her  concert  on  June  19  (Kochel 
No.  617).  Sketches  of  his  for  another  Quintet  to 
the  same  key  are  also  in  existence.  KirchgaKwr 
was  in  London  in  1794,  and  a  new  hario<«>3 
is  said  to  have  been  built  for  her  by  FrcMcbel 
a  German  mechanician.     In  England  tbe  ia- 
strument  appears  to  have  been  Uttle  if  st  sU 
used  during  the  present  century.  In  Saxoin'*o<i 
Thuringia  however  it  was  widely  popular ;  »t 
Dresden,  Naumaun  played  it,  and  wrote  f>  sooau* 
for  it.    At  Darmstadt  a  harmonica  fonnol  1 
part  of  the  Court  orchestra ;  the  Princfss  Louiaf, 
afterwards  Grand  Duchess,  was  a  proficient  ape 
ii,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  ten.,  the  Princess's  msster, 
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wM  angagwi  ocdnrfvaly  fiir  the  imtnuMBt  m 

Attempta  have  been  made  to  improve  or  modify 
BMw  Wmonksfc  by  talNtituting  a  violin  bow  for 

the  hand,  or  hy  reducing  the  pi'culiarly  i>ene- 
trating  and  exciting  tone  which  ia  said  to  be  so 
prajameial  to  the  nervea  of  players — ^but  withont 
success.  An  account  of  these  and  of  much  more 
than  can  be  included  in  thin  vliort  statement  will 
Jw  Iband  in  C.  F.  Polil*f  'Zur  GeKhichte  der 

I^GlMihannonica*  (Vienna,  i86a).  One  Method 
only  eadata  for  this  instrument,  that  of  J.  C. 
JliUler,  Leipzig,  1788.  A  specimen  of  the  bar- 
monioa,  buUt  by  Kmauuel  Puhl  of  Knibiti^ 

^JBohemia,  i«  in  the  South  Kensin^jton  Museum, 
The  following  little  piece  tor  the  llormouica 
was  composed  by  Beethoven  for  the  'Leonom 
Frohaska'  of  his  friend  Duncker  in  1814  or  15. 
The  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
GMoUichaft  der  Musikfreundft  •!  Viflona,  and 
J^M  nut  btfion  baan  Dubliihad* 

FHrrlleh  doth  nIM  MMwfvmt. 


r    rj_»  r    r  n 

'  cret. 


Da  dent  tie 


iauthiiUrt) 
Dt>ch  irach'ten 

AU  m«tMrm 


die  Mile  un<l 
It  CMC  ftuf  'i  ttew. 


6 


i 


^  The  same  Harmonica  is  now  used  for  a  toy- 
■  iMtnmMBl  of  platea  <tf  glass  hung  on  two  tapes 
» jHiA  ftrudc  with  hammw.  [6.] 

HARMONICHORD.     A  kcye.1  instrument 
JbiTMited  In  iSio  hy  Friedrich  Kaiifmann,  the  1 


oslobnted  iwMioal  fnstnmMiit  i 

In  its  form  it  resembled  a  small  square  piano ; 
but  the  sound  was  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hammen,  but  by  the  motion  against 
them  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (as  in  the  ordinary 
hurdy-gurdy),  oovered  with  leather,  and  rosined. 
TUa  eylinder,  wbloli  in  tiie  effiaet  it  produced 
somewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a  violin,  was  set 
in  motixm  hj  a  pedal  worked  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  AU  gradations  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  swelling  or  diminishing  the  sound  upon 
a  siuitained  note  were  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  For  this  instrument  Weber  com- 
posed in  the  year  181 1  a  veiy  fnteresting  adagio 
and  n»ndo,  with  orchestral  aooompaniment,  which 
is  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig.  Weber  wrote 
oonceniing  this  composition — 'It  waa  an  infernal 
piece  of  work  to  write  for  an  instnmient  whose 
tone  is  so  peculiar  and  strange  that  one  has  to 
call  to  one  s  aid  the  liveliMt  imagination  to  bring 
it  suitably  forward  in  combination  with  other  in- 
strimients.  It  is  a  oouain  of  the  harmonica,  and 
has  this  peooUarity,  that  with  ereiy  sustained  note 
its  octavo  is  prominently  heanl.'  On  the  printed 
title-pi^  it  is  said  to  be  '  for  Harmonichord  or 
ffamumimn,'  lU^  howetw,  is  an  additioD  of 
the  publisher ;  as  not  only  are  Uie  tw  )  inntru- 
ments  totally  distinct^  but  the  physharmonicat  the 
pndtotmat  of  tin  liaimuBlwi^  was  not  inveiited 
till  abnrtHfteeii  jean  lalMt;  (B.P.] 

HABMONICON.  Thx.  a  monttly  mnaical 

periodical  edited  by  W,  Ayrton,  commenced 
January  1833,  and  continued  until  September 
1833.  It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of 
eminent  musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  bein^'  ac- 
com[>auied  by  engraved  portraits,  essays,  reviews 
of  new  mails,  oorrespondence,  criticisms  of  musi- 
cal performances  of  all  kinds,  f  irei^'n  musical 
news,  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to 
masidaas^  and  original  and  lelaoled  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  size,  in 
22  vols.,  and  is  the  best  musical  periodical  ever 
puUiahed  in  Enghuid.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HARMONICS,  tones  of  higher  pitch  wUdi 
accompany  every  perfect  musical  sound  in  a 
regular  aeries.  As  they  ascend  they  diminiah  in 
intensity,  and  approximate  in  pitch.    If  fhn 

Eiano  be  opened  and  a  note — say  D  in  the  bass  - 
e  struck  smartly  and  kept  down,  on  listening 
attentively  a  succession  of  faint  sounds  will  be 
heard,  apparently  rising  ont  of  the  principal 
sound  and  floating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonics.  They  are  really  constituents  of  the 
main  mnncal  tone,  and  are  prodneod  by  the 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
string.  Hence  Helmholtz  proposes  to  call  them 
'partial  tooM*  (Partialtdne).  This  term  is  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  above  the 
tenth  d^;ree  most  of  these  notes  form  intervals 
disaooaiit  die  prime  note  and  also  ftom  aaeh 
other,  and  thus  become  perceptibly  inhamionic 
On  the  best  musical  instruments,  however,  theee 
high  inharmonio  tones  are  not  xeadied,  tiie 
vibratory  impulse  being  exhausted  on  the  prime 
note  and  the  lower  hamMMiios,  which  are  consonant 
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both  with  the  prime  noU-  and  among  themflelves. 
At  the  lame  timv  the  Htnaller  the  aliquot  parta 
beoame  in  tha  aaoending  series,  the  leas  easily 
are  they  set  in  a  state  of  separate  vibration. 
Ck^nsequently  these  high  dissonant  harmonics  are 
diatuMtly  andible  only  on  highly  resonant  metallic 
instmments,  such  as  the  cymbals,  bell,  and 
triangle,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  dkl  term 
harmonic  answers  as  well  as  the  term  *  partial.' 

A  few  instruments,  snch  as  the  tuning-fork 
and  the  wide  stopped  organ  pipe,  practically 
yield  no  harmonics.  The  human  voice,  the 
harmonium,  and  all  orchestnl  instruments,  are 
rich  in  them — the  human  voiee  probably  the 
richest  of  all ;  but  nature  has  so  admirably 
compounded  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyse  themsdenlifically.  RaaMwdkHiigMiihed 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  M  eariy  M  til* 


HARMOXICa. 

By  combining  and  transposing  these 
one  octave  we  get  the  following  scale : — 


tnaimUyifdimmlliefbttdanMotal  i 


bw^ming  of  the  last  owitui^. 
Haoinoniai  nainnlly: 

sound,  in  wliich  case  their  extent  and  distributiuu 
laigely  influence  the  int«auity  and  the  quali^  of 
tfaeiomid.  Theymay,  however.  In  many  HutwDoea, 
be  produced  singly  by  n>f<;hanic;dly  '  li  king  thu 
vilwation  of  the  fundamental  note.  In  thi^ 
nlation  they  constitute  an  iinportant  pmctacal 
department  in  most  orclie^tral  instruments. 

Jjav  of  Har«MMG$.  A  sonorous  body  not 
cnly  Tifanitei  ea  ii  whole  but  in  eabh  of  iu 
several  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  A,  -j,  ^t,  i» 
y«  and  80  on  at  the  same  time ;  and  each  of 
these  puts  givee  a  MfMimte  note^  the  ^  yield- 
ing' the  octave,  the  \  the  fifth,  the  ^  the  double 
octave,  the  ^  the  third  above  the  double  octav^ 
and  so  on.  Th«  foUowing  adieiDa  or  diagnai, 
taken  from  Moinigny,  shows  the  harmonics  of 
the  open  string  Q  on  the  violoncello  up  to  thl]> 
tesn  nlarne 


Here  the  bottom  G  is  produced  by  Che  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  string.  The  two  Cs  nLxt 
above  arejproduced  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
halves.  Tlie  three  Bs  next  abovo  by  the  vibra- 
tion  of  the  three  thirds  ;  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
diagram  represents  the  whole  of  the  Botes  pro- 
duMd  by  tlie  vibrations  of  the  whole  string  and 
iti;  various  sections  u]j  to  its  one- fourteenth  part. 

In  this  scheme  the  lirst  F  (counting  upwanht), 
the  O  n  fifth  above  it,  and  the  topmost  notes  £ 
and  F,  are  more  or  letw  faulty.  In  practically 
dedudng  the  diatonic  scale  £rom  this  scheme, 
thoM  intenrab  have  to  bo  eovfoeted  by  the  ear. 

By  inspection  of  thia  seheine  we  discover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  following 
order:— 

*  e  £ 


From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduced  the 
churds  of  the  thirds  fifth,  aevonth,  «nd  ninth. 


which  is  the  scale  of  C  major  a.^cendin^  fmn 
dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  thii^ 
happens  in  other  keys,  we  havo  that  prorod  the 
law  that  the  inti  rv  iI  h  of  each  scale  are  jlT^^H".  rat>^ 
by  its  dominant.  The  dominant,  not  the  tome, 
is  therefore  the  tme  root  of  the  wliole  soalo. 

Practical  effict  of  Hannonic$  heard  timnh 
tajieoudy  neiik  the  jundcmeiUal  mie.  The  har- 
mooioB  not  only  detenidno  the  dintaaie  intenr^ 
but  to  some  extent  the  intmsity  and,  as  hjis  been 
lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  quaiity  of  musical 
tones.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  aoandhole  of 
a  violin  during-  a  lon;^  crcM^cndo  i-n  one  note,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  higher  and  more  piercing  hannonios  is 
distinctly  perccptilile.  The  principle  mul  the 
efieot  are  precisely  the  same  in  a  crescendo 
prodoeed  by  tiie  addition  of  the  mixtova  alopa 
on  an  organ.  The  loudest  mut.ical  instruments, 
caUris  ^ribtUt  are  those  in  which  the  highmt 
harmonics  predominate^  o.g.  4hooymbal%  tri^gH 
bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  harmonics  on  the  qualily  of 
musical  sounds  is  easily  t<>sted  by  carefully  com- 
paring the  tones  of  an  old  and  a  new  violin.  In 
thu  former  the  strong  vibrations  of  the  fund^ 
mental  note  and  the  lower  harmonicii  leave  but 
little  forcf  to  be  exp<:-nded  on  the  higher  and 
noisier  harmonics  :  in  the  latter  the  fundaineirL.il 
note  and  lower  harmonics  arc  capable  of  ab^-'rl"- 
ing  less  of  the  force,  which  is  tnim<mitt<.-il  t<»  the 
upper  harmunicd,  and  produces  a  han»h  quality  of 
sound.    When  the  fundamental  note  and  lowest 
harmonicH  predominate  in  the  t«nie,  the  qualitvxs 
soft  and  tiute  like;  when  the  combination  is  wcU 
balancadby  the  addition  of  the  intermediate 
monies  up  to  the  sixth,  the  (piality  is  rich  and 
sonorous ;  when  the  higheiit  hanuonics,  ;^boTe 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  predominate,  the  quaUlgr 
is  harsh  and  screaming.    "When  the  hi^'h  disso- 
nant harmonics  are  produced  in  a  tolerably  even 
and  continuous  stream  of  sound,  the  quality  ii 
said  to  be  'metallic'    If  an  instrument  is  iJI- 
strung  or  out  of  order  the  harmonic  scale  is 
distunied ;  and  the  harsh,  uncertain,  and  irregular 
tones  which  it  yields  consist  of  haimonics  out  of 
their  true  place.  Less  varied  oompsjnt>ons  may  be 
obtwinod  on  the  stops  of  an  organ.  Wide  piptak 
yielding  a  dull,  heavy  tone,  have  virtually  no 
harmonics.    In  the  tone  of  narrower  open  pipes 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  sixth  can  be  detected 
by  the  aid  of  Helmholts's  resonators,  Pipv 
conically  narrowed  at  the  upper  end.  soch  as 
compose  the  stops  called  Gemahom,  Salicional, 
nn<l  Spitz  flute,  yield  strong  intermediate  har- 
monics, which  render  the  tone  bright,  though 
perceptibly  thin.     The  Rohr-riut<-  is  so  ooo- 
structed  a*  greasy  to  reinft^roe  the  fifth  haimonic 
(2|  ooUvea  above  the  prime  note).  The  wmiI 
Quality  of  iOini4  aaeh  at  i»  yielded  hj  the  ( 
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reoil  strips,  by  violins  of  »  certain  b-iild,  and  by 
the  clarinet,  bannoon,  etc.,  is  produuod  by  the 
predoQunanoe  of  the  uneven  hftrmoalM  i^*  it  f  > 
etc  ).  On  the  hann  rinin  these  uneven  har- 
monics are  stronger  than  the  even  one^.  The 
peculiar  tfakling  tonei  of  the  zither  arise  from 
the  hii.'h  uneven  harmonica  yididtd  hj  itt  oom- 
parativuly  tliick  metal  etriugs. 

If  a  sin^'er  produces  a  low  note  ortMXndo 
a;;7iin.st  a  ri  fleeting  surface,  thu  harmonics  b«?ome 
distinctly  autiililf.  If  the  iiute  is  produced  partly 
through  the  noee,  the  uneven  harmonics  per- 
oeptibly  prc<Ioininatt;.  Tlie  number  of  upper 
luurmonics  iu  the  human  voice  ii»  very  ^^reat : 
and  Umj  &re,  according  to  Ha]lllhoUa^  diatfact 
and  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

Practical  ute  of  tinqlt  Harmonic  lone$  on 
gtringed  in^trumtnts.  llarmonics  may  be  sini^Iy 
produoed  (i)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (a)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  i,  i,  etc.).  (O  In  the  first  case,  ad- 
vancing the  bow  from  the  usual  place  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produced,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  succession,  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instrument.  The  employment  of  this 
mc^ms  produces  the  effect  called  'sul  pooticello.' 
[See  PomcELLO.l  (3)  The  production  of  har- 
monics by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  more  useful.  When  produced 
by  pressing  slightly  on  the  variooB  nodes  of  the 
open  strings  they  are  called  '  Natural  harmonics.' 
Iq  the  following  example  the  lower  notes  refMw- 
•ant  ths  fingering,  the  upper  onw  l3b»  t^heAi— 


Scotch  Air. 

.  .ft 


r 

Matmnl  Barmoftta, 


m 


Untanl  harmonics  are  occasiommy  employed 
piaieato  00  ^rioUn  •DdTioloaiDello.aiid  are  an 
iniixirtint  rersource  in  harp  music.  Accurate 
violinists  are  diaiocliaed  to  use  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  tiwir  enet  in- 
tonation, which  iH  rl;,'iclly  detennined  by  that 
of  the  open  string;  and  the  tones  of  the  open 
strings,  tvhieh  are  toned  hy  porftet  fifths,  am  in 
cerL'iin  wales  sH^^'htly  dissonant.  In  th«^  kf»y  of 
G,  for  instance,  the  hannoniGS  of  the  first  or  £ 
string  are  slightly  dissonant,  though  tbsy  are 
perfect  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by  stopping 
iha  string  with  the  first  or  seoond  finger,  and 
thus  making  an  artificial  'nut,'  and  then  sh'^'litly 
pressing  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger,  by 
thb  means  bannonict  in  perftot  intonatfon  oan 
be  pvodnosd  in  all  aeaki.  Krampto— 


HARMONIC  8I0P& 
Curnaral  de  T^i^lli, 


Ath  String, 

For  (he  entire  iheorf  of  artificial  harmonios  in 
single  and  donhle  aeslss  see  '  L*Art  de  Jouer  da 

Violon  de  Paganini'  by  Guhr,  They  can  how- 
ever only  be  prcwlueed  by  using  thin  stringi^  and 
are  little  emj>loyed  by  the  best  writers.  In 
mixlcrn  music  thoy  are  designated  by  an  open 
note  of  this  4)  form.  (See  the  Andante  of 
Joaddm*s  Coooerto,  etc.) 


Practical  ute  /" 


.'le  harihonic  totte.^  on  u  iml 


imtrumaiU.  As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
stmmenta,  die  harmonlos  of  wind  instramenta 

naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  but  are 
separable  from  it  hy  artificial  means.  In  wind 
ittstramants  this  b dene  by  varying  the  Inteudtj 
or  the  direction  of  the  air  current  from  the 
month,  which  sets  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tabe^  so  aa  to  throw  the  air-oolunm  into 
vibrating  portions  of  difTereut  lengths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aliquot  parte  of  a  string.  The  iahtetto 
Tcrfoo  consists  of  banaonie  octaves  of  the  nalnral 
voice.  All  the  notea  of  the  flute  above  the  lowest 
octave  are  harmonic  octaves,  twelfths,  and  double 
octaves  of  the  kwar  notes.  Ulte  the  corre- 
.<[  !iiliii_'  h;irTt;onic8  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
theite  toueb  are  produced  by  overblowing,  iirass 
iaatnunenis  era  riohest  in  the  praoticafemploy- 
ment  of  harmonics.  Any  bra.<5!?  instrument,  .'>ueh 
as  the  hunting  horn  or  militaiy  bugle,  yielding 
one  fimdanwntal  nots^  yields  the  fiuaJllar  bar^ 
moidc  scale 


Violinists  arc  well  aware  that  the  lou.;er  the 
string  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater 
the  ntuuMV  of  upper  barmonios  it  can  he  made 
to  yield.  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  of  a  brass 
instrument^  the  higher  does  the  series  of  its 
ptaetleable  barmonio  tones  ascend.  Tbe  old 
French  horn  consists  simply  of  a  conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  rea<iily  yields  the  scale  of 
haimonio  intervals,  lliey  are  |*rodttoed  by  gently 
varying  the  degree  and  dirc-ction  (jf  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (f ,  fy,  ^)  in 
the  scale  are  to  eome  extent  corrected,  aikd  some 
of  the  miasing  tones  ara  supplied  by  iutr'Kbu  ing 
the  hand  into  the  belL  Mechanical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  same  purposes.  On 
the  trunij>et  the  tube  is  extentletl  for  the  .^ame 
purposes  by  means  of  a  slide.  £See  HoRjf, 
TROMrar,  etc.]  [E.  J.P.] 

H  ARBSOKIG  nmriTUTlON.  [SeeAMTU. 

Rooms.] 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  orcan  stops,  the 
upper  pipes  of  which  do  not  prodnoe  the  sound 
thai  would  be  oxpected,  bavii^  regard  to  their 
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length,  bat  the  oolave  to  that  mnmd.  Tbej  b»Te 
Immo  known  in  Gonnany  for  nearly  two  hondrad 

years.  Tlje  'violoncello,  fiet  pitch*  on  the 
Pedal  (ogma  at  Weisgartea,  made  in  thu  fin( 
htSt  of  lart  eentory.  It  in  reality  i6  ft«t  in 
(ength,  of  tin,  and  7, 1,  inches  in  tliarneter. 

Hannomc  ctopa  have  io  recent  jean  come 
Into  great  fikvonr,  in  flio  flnt  hiitMiee  through 
the  careful  ii:  !  suooesitful  experiments  of  the 
eminent  JD'rench  boilder,  M.  Cavaiil^-CoU,  of  Paria. 
Guided  hy  tbe  fiwt  tint  twifaiuieie  v^on  wind 
inBtruinent-s  extrcisc  a  greater  preMure  of  wind 
for  tbe  production  of  the  highw  notes  than 
fh»  lower,  the  nbore  ingeniova  Imilden  applied 
the  same  principle  to 


some  o' 


ir  o 


rgan 


ter%  with  the  most  excellent  result.  Id  this 
maimar  they  prodaeed  tiie  ttop*— moil  of  wlneli 
have  been  naturalised  in  England — calle  d  'Flnt^:^ 
Hannoniqne,  8  pieds,' '  j<lute  Octaviante,  4  pieds,' 
*  nVompetto  BMnnonlUfon,  8  pneds**  ols.  At  fttat 
oTi'y  a  few  exp  rinif  nta!  pipes  were  made  Ut 
test  the  soundness  of  the  tneoir,  for  the  m- 
rfitaaoe  preeeoted  to  the  €nger  of  tho  highly 
cornprefwed  air  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
their  adoption  In  praotioe }  but  the  invoition  of 
the  Ftemnatie  l«v«r  Tcmorod  this  objeetioQ,  and 
Harmonic  8t<)p9  and  the  Pneumatic  attachment 
were  introduced  together  for  the  lirst  time,  in 
CavdIM*a  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  diuroh  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  finished  in  1841.  Very 
effective  Harmonio  Flutes,  though  naturally  lesa 
powerful,  ara  fivqnently  voiced  upoa  a  wiiid  of 
the  ordinary  itn^gth  when  thara  ii  •  eoolous 
supply  of  it.  [E.J.H.] 

HARMONIC  UNION,  THE.  A  society  based 
on  subscriptions,  'for  the  performance  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Schools,*  and  particularly  of  living  com- 
powers,  with  Solos,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  Tlio 
first  propoaal  was  issued  in  July,  185a,  Mr. 
Benea{et  waa  dhoaen  conductor,  and  Mr.  Blagrove 
leader  ;  tho  concerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  subaaripdon  was  £i  3  per  head.  The 
first  was  held  on  Deo.  17,  1852,  the  programme 
being  Motet  Xo.  6,  J.  S.  }5ach,  and  the  oratorio 
of  Joseph  by  C.  £.  Horsley.  Others  followed 
at  aboat  a  nondi's  iatarral  aatO  Feb.  33,  1854, 
which  api'Carri  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  last. 
Many  new  works  were  brought  forward,  such  as 
Honlej*!  Joseph ;  MasMnrara  Lenora ;  Ptenon's 
Jt  ruaalem;  F.  Mori's  FridoUn;  Symphony  (G 
minor)  by  C.  £.  Stephena— besidea  tha  Measiab, 
Aofa  and  Galataa  (witii  Mimufu  aooompani- 
iiH  nta),  Alexander's  Feast,  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Elijah.  Walpugisni^tk  Midsnmmer  Night's 
Dream,  eto;  [G.] 

HARMONIE,  tha  French  and  German  word 
for  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orcho-'tra.  -V u- 
tiqm  d  'harmonie  or  Jiarmouie  musiJt  is  music 
writtaii  for  wind-band  alone,  such  as  Mendels- 

flobn's  overture  in  C,  op.  34,  Meycrbf-pr's  Fackel- 
taiue,  etc  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  [G] 

HARMONIUM  (French,  alsoOiywesxprem/). 
▲  waU-laHmBpopolarki7«diiutriiinoat.  tha  tonea 


of  which  are  produoed  by  thin  tongues  of  brass  or 
ateel,  aet  in  periodio  aaoliaa  by  pre^wnw  of  air, 

and  ca!le<l  '  %ibrators.*  They  are  known  aI*o> 
as  '  firee  reeds' ;  reeds,  because  their  principle  ia 
that  of  tha  die|)lierd*s  pipe ;  ftaa,  beet«oa  thigr 

do  not  entirely  close  the  opeiiin;^  in  which  they 
vibrate  at  any  pmod  of  their  movement,  while 
those  generally  used  in  tiw  organ,  knowB  aa 

'  beating  or  striking  reeda,*  clore  the  orifico  at 
each  puliation.  It  is  not  however  tha  viWa- 
tioa  oft^  toagna  itaalf  that  wa  hmr  aa  tha 
tone  :  according  to  Helmholtz  thit*  ia  due  to  tbe 
escape  of  the  air  in  pufis  near  its  point,  the 
rapidity  of  aHaraatiea  of  tha  pnfb  detctwuning 
t!j'  p;ti  li.  Thr  ftmbre  of  the  note  ia  iini  it'*  .ne«i 
in  the  lint  place  by  this  opening,  and  then  by  tha 
aiao  and  nrm  of  the  ohMind  abova  tha  tofaa 
nnd  its  piUb-t  bi-.b-.  tlirii':_'h  \vhich  the  air  im- 
mediately pdiHMw.  The  liarmaaium  is  tbe  aoat 
ttodara  «f  kegrad  iMtramaBta,  if  wa  iaetada  tte 
nearly  related  Americak  Okcax.  in  which  tb« 
vibrator  is  set  in  motion  by  nsYene  power,  that 
is  by  diawlag  ia  tha  air;  fer  if  we  go  haek 

to  the  earliest  attempts  to  mr^l:--  :n  -trtiment5  of 
the  kind  wa  aia  stiJl  withiu  the  19th  oentozy. 
Tha  oasAihMai  aad  aaavMiicoea  of  tiia  hanaa> 

niutn  have  pnno  far  to  establish  it,  almost  as  a 
rival,  in  a  commenaal  sense,  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  haa  bsaa  too  aiadi  the  practice  to  regard  tha 

h  irmnnitiin  r  niv  as  a  handy  Bubstitute  for  Um 
organ,  and  this  has  been  fovtered  by  interested 
persons  to  tha  datrinwnt  of  its  indhrUaali^  aad 
the  loss  of  the  J  "HI  pt  i  on  th.-\t  it  has  reascsi  to 
exist  from  its  own  merits  as  a  muaioal  iaslni- 
ment.  It  is  troa  that  lika  the  oigan  tika  toaaa 
of  the  harmonium  may  be  g-i'-tnined  at  one  power 
so  long  as  the  keys  are  kept  down,  and  variety 
of  titid)re  \a  obtidnad  bj  using  the  stope;  hat 
wIkii  tlie  Expression  stoj>  is  u»e<l,  by  which  tba 
air  rei>ervuir  i&  cut  oS  and  the  preosnre  made 
to  depend  enturely  upon  the  manageneat  ct  tkm 
bellows,  the  harmonium  gains  tbe  power  of  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  tone  under  the  ocmtrol  of 
the  player,  who  by  the  treadles  eaa  gradnaita  tha 
oonu<'i!!^rttion  of  tbe  wind  almost  as  a  violin- 
player  manages  hiji  tune  by  the  bow.  Tu  oae 
this  power  artistically  the  harmonium  •  pla]av 
must  have  :  and  few  take  to  this  iiistni- 
ment  with  aa^tiuug  like  the  high  technical  aim 
with  whieh  tha  pianolbrta  and  violin  are  studied. 
There  is  however  no  reason  that  there  should 
not  be  a  school  of  compoeers  and  players  oom- 
petent  to  realiwe  and  derehip  tha  iadhridari 
character  of  the  instniment. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  is  intimately 
oonnected  with  that  of  the  different  wind  har- 
njonlcas  which  from  the  musical  fruit  and  l^by 
trumpets  of  Nuremberg,  to  acconliona  and  ooo- 
ccrtinas,  have  dtuing  the  past  fifty  years  had 
Buch  extensive  pojiularity.  Uit!ikt«  n-<  the  wh<:<le 
tribe  of  reed  organs  have  been  to  auy  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  ancient  Chaaoe,  it  b  not 
a  little  fiurprising  th.nt  n  )nrirt»  vtx^bulaiy  of 
Greek  namen  should  have  Imeu  auopted  to  de- 
scribe them.  Tha  liret  name,  and  one  still  in 
na^  that  of  Oigna  njatmAU  waadaa 
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man,  Grenitf,  who,  according  to  F^tis  (Fabrics- 
tion  dea  Instrumenta  de  Musique,  Paris  1855), 
▼eury  earij  in  this  century  imagined  the  oonstruc- 
tiott  of  a  keyboard  instruiMnttWliioii,  by  tomgoes 

of  metal  vibratini^  Tinder  variable  preesores  of 
fttinoephert:,  bliuuld  givu  uuaneeSt  or  var^mg  in- 
tenaities  of  sound.  H  is  UmgneB  iran  not '  beat- 
ing* hut  'free'  reeds,  having  an  Rltornativo 
movement,  the  energy  depending  upon  thu  den- 
W&tf  of  tile  air-ourrent  affecting  them.  It  was 
tiot  a  novel  principle,  for  the  Chinese  ehtny  might 
have  st^seated  the  empbyment  of  it;  but  be 
tihui  M  WKft  Fitia  uiftfina  at  lh»t  (hw4 
never  n^umed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it. 
The  expezimaita  of  Sebastian  Erard  with  free 
toadi,  <n  wUob  Orftry  Ifaouglit  to  nudh«  were 
alraaJy  known.  A  few  years  later  tliaii  these, 
•boat  1 814  some  lay,  and  quito  ind^peBdeatly, 

a  keyboard  instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he 
named  '  Organo-violine.'  Then  b^an  the  Greek 
era.  In  1 816  Schlimbach  of  Ohidruff,  improving 
upon  Eschwibaali,  firodiioed  the  MbIGm.  The 

next  step  was  »n  ftpy>arfttns  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Voit  of  bchwuiii; ui t.  who  callod  his  iastru- 
rnent  uBolodioon,  In  iS|g  Anton  Hackel  of 
Vipnn»  constructed  a  diminutive  aoliuo  as  an 
inatniment  to  be  used  with  a  pianofurte,  bring- 
Img  H  out  as  Phpharmonica.'  This  b^kms- 
harmonica  Professor  Payer  toolv  with  him  to  Paris 
in  1833,  and  several  imitations  were  made  of  it, 
OBO  of  whidh,  tiio  Acro^hono  of  dubtfaii  IHete, 
was  described  by  him  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Kevue  Musioale  (Paris  1839).  Betuming  to 
Cknnaiiy,  Heidi  of  Flirtli,  near  Knranberg,  pro- 
duced at  M  mich  in  1R20  timbre  registers  imi- 
tating the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  i6*foot  or 
oetaTo4eaper  roister  IVtb  attribotea  to  Foor- 
neanx  p^re  of  Paris,  1836.  The  Melophone 
came  out  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1834,  and 
waa  probably  made  by  Jaoquet,  whom  the  same 
aatbcni^  quotea  aa  the  only  maker  of  melo- 
phones  in  1855.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  an 
ludicun  with,  bent  tongues,  and  of  a  Terpodion 
with  tongoaa  of  wood ;  of  aa  ^otophone,  an 
Adflphon«,  an  Adiaphonon,  nn  TTnrraonikon, 
and  a  iiannonine  ;  of  Melodiums,  ^-Eoliaoa,  and 
Panorgues ;  of  the  Poikilorgue  of  M.  Cavaill^- 
C'-'ll,  .  tr.  In  En::;liind  kc-vb 'rkrd  harmonicaa 
with,  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
pbine,  which  waa  not  a  hannoninm,  fbr  it  had 
ao  channel  for  the  tnnLntf  g.  The  oldest  Eni:^H9h 
patent  for  a  seraphine  is  that  of  Myers  and 
Slotir,  dated  July  90, 1839. 

It  must  be  n  tjicinbered  that  nearly  all  tli*  s< 
instruments  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibrators 
to  a  keybotid.  Tlie  Oifranino,  a  tentative  in- 
strument  of  Alexandre  Debain  (bom  1809,  died 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octave  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  mechanician  was  due 
Ihe  gathering  up  the  work  of  all  his  predecessors 
and  nnitin^:r  four  8tnj>8  »<n  on«  keyK'oard  to  pro- 
duce the  liaimomuiu.    His  lirut  patent  for  this 

iiiMiiiij  MTsMffSaTtfia      SrlSSAirsf  l^s^sli^*^ 


instrument,  in  Paris,  is  dated  Aug.  0,  184O 

(Notabilit^s  de  la  Fsicturo  InKtrumentaie,  Paris 
1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Debain  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  path  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  free  reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  sized 
chanutils  to  thu  vibrators,  submitted  in  diffwent 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  waa  howerar  im« 
fortunate  that  in  the  drfenre  of  his  rifjhts  he  was 
induced  to  secure  to  hunself  the  sole  privilege 
of  using  the  name  l^imoaiiim  in  Franoe^  thtu 
I  fi  rrinr-  nth(  r  rnikr rn  tu  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  another  atone  to  the  cairn  of 

Of  late  the  name  Reed -organ  ha--  been  useil  to 
express  both  the  harmonium  and  the  American 
organ,  and  is  perhapa  the  beat  way  out  of  a 
dithculty.  The  next  ii^eat  invention  after  Del>ain 
— attributed  by  F^tis  to  the  Alexandres^  father 
and  too— waa  ue  Bzpreasion,  already  mentioiied, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  esthetically  more 
valuable  harmonium.  Another  major  invention 
was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  harmonium, 
to  use  a  technical  tenn,  '  quicker  speech,'  1.  e. 
made  the  sound  moro  quickly  follow  the  descent 
of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as  'per* 
onolan,*  and  ia  an  adaptation  of  the  planoforto 
escapement,  by  which  a  little  hamm'^r  strikes 
the  tongue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  rec^ves 
the  imoact  of  the  wind.  Aaother  invention  of 
Martins,  termed  'prolonjemeiit,'  enables  the 

£ layer  to  prolong  oertain  notea  after  the  fingers 
ave  quitted  13m  keyik  Martin  gofefoad  this 
I  V  knee  pedals,  but  it  is  now  usually  ctTccted 
by  a  stop,  and  knocked  off  at  will  by  a  little  heel 
noTement.  The 'nMlodymttaQhmatt*  of  William 
Dftwes,  patented  in  Ix)ndon  1864,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  melody-note,  or  air,  when  in  the 
highest  part,  predominate,  by  a  oontriyaaoe  thai 

shuts  off  all  notes  below  the  hi^'hcst  in  certain 
registers  of  a  combination.  In  the  'pedal- 
substitute'  of  Dawea  and  lUuniden  this  ia 
reversed,  and  the  lowest  notes  can  be  made  to 
prt'dnminate  over  the  other  notes  of  a  left  hand 
chord.  Au  important  invention,  and  curious  as 
bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  haruioni-itn  keylx»ard,  is  the  'do-ilile 
touch,'  invented  by  an  English  musician,  31r. 
Augustus  Lb  Ham;  1  in,  before  1855,  and  now 
introduced  B3r8tcTnatically  in  the  famous  harmo- 
niuma  of  Mustel  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L. 
Bauer,  an  artistie  London  maker,  and  pvodueing 
emphasised  or  strcTi'::thcncd  tnnM  by  n  preater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important  in* 
▼entioD  of  the  greatest  dslieaej  ia  Miiitel*a 

'pneumatic  balaii  i  '  (Frcn  h  Jfnulh  BrpreM- 
sum)— valvea  of  delicate  c^)u»truction  acting  in 
the  wind  lOWtVeh*,  and  keeping  the  pramnra  of 
air  in  it  j)r{icticaUy  equal,  W  that  it  oaODiOi 
possibly  be  overblown. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  struotoreof  the  hanno* 
nlum  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
kry\>oard  and  treadles  as  prominent  features. 
Thu  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  player, 
feed  the  bellows  (b) ;  the  air  is  by  them  forced 
u]i  the  '.vitni-trimk  (*■;)  into  the  wind-cheat  u"\ 
1  and  from  Uitincc,  while  the  expmasion-stup  b  not 
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dlftwn,  into  the  re- 
■ervoir  (/),  in  a 
oonttaiioiM  wd  equal 

Btreatn,  exceaa  in 
which  is  obviated  by 
adiBch«g0p«llet  (e) 
acting  as  a  safety 
valve.  But  when 
the  expnwiion-stop 
IB  drawn  and  the 
expression •  hole  {h) 
to  tfafl  reservoir  is 
consequently  closed, 
the  air  acts  directly 
upon  the  vibrators 
or  tongues  (m),  from 
the  feeders  (e).  The 
entire  apparatus  for 
the  wind  is  covered 
by  the  bellows-board 
(k),  containing  the 
T«lyes  0 )  that  admit 
the  wind  to  the 
different  rows  of  vi- 
brators or  reed  oom- 
partments,  as  the 
stops  (0  may  be 
drawn.  Above  the 
bellows-board  is  the 
'pan'  (,1),  someUmM 
erroneously  called 
the  soundboard,  a 
boanl  of  graduakvl 
thickness  in  which 
■re  the  chaanels  (n) 
— sepamtf  ohatnbcrs 
of  air  to  each  vibra* 
tor,  determining,  as 
sai.I  Ix'fon?,  the  flif- 
fi  rent  tiinbra.  The 

I  ir<  >|K»rtioii8  of  the  ehamiels  and  size  of  the  pallet- 
holes  are  found  empuicslly.  'J'ho  air  within  the 
channels,  set  in  vibtatioii  by  the  tongues,  is  highly 
oompressed.  Sometimes,  to  g.iin  spaoe  and  a 
different  <]iiality,  the  chaiincl-i 
with  their  tongues  are  placeii 
upright.  A  stop  (t)  being 
drawn  and  aki  vi'.'/l  de[ircs»ed, 
wind  is  admitted  by  the  ac- 
tion to  the  tongue  or  vibrator, 
and  eHcapes  by  the  pallet  hole 
(o)— at  a  comparatively  even 
prassnre  if  it  comes  from  the 
reservoir,  or  nt  a  varyin;^ 
pressure  if,  as  already  ex- 
plainedf  ths  sgpnisi  oP'itop 
h  drawn  tad  the  wind  oomn 
from  the  feeden  direct. 

We  give  a  eat  of  the  per- 
onssion  actionalready  alluded 
to.  Here  q  it  the  key,  which 
on  being  depressed  eendi 
down  a  'plunger' (a),  which 
acts  upon  a  little  escapement 
aotioD,  with  lever  {h\  him' 
mer^e),  aadaei«ff  (a);  mis 


the  rrvyd,  which  by 
this  arrangement  is 
Btmek  bj  the  ham- 
mer and  assisted  to 
move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  isadniltid. 

The  harmonium 
has  a  keyboard  of 
five  octaves  at  ^tL 
pitch.  The 

Bra.  ^ 


i 


stops  range  up  to 
and  include  the  e  on 
the  first  line  of  Uie 
treble  stave ;  and  the 
treble  stops  ran^ 

— 29and  32  notesre* 
spectively — a  wider 
compass  than  any 
other  wind  instru- 
ment. In  an  ordin- 
ary harmonium  the 
registers  or  rows  of 
vibrators  are  four  in 
iii::nl>er,  divide  as 
just  stated,  into  bass 
and  treble,  and  again 
into  front  and  L^:k 
organs  as  they  are 
technically  called. 
The  front  oigan  has 
th^fonndatiop  and 
fallw  toned  htof*, 
the  back  onrun  the 
iffiitaticn  and  more 


reedy  stops.   Thus,  adding  tiie  ¥naA  I 
th<  v  are  Ireqnently  to  be  met  with — 

Front.  Ho.  I.  Diapason  base  and  Diapason 
treble— Cor  AnglnU  and  FHtte,  84k.  pHdi. 

No.  2.  Bourdon  I  ;;.vs  and 
Double  Diapason   troble  ■ 
Bourdm  end  Olertorfiy. 
ft.  pitch. 

Back.  N0.3.  GbrioBlMMi 
and  Prinoipa]  ^eble — Ctarisw 
and  Fifre.    4-fl.  piteh. 

No.  4.  BsMoon  base  and 
Oboe  treble  —  Banom  and 
JIatttbou.    8  ft.  pitch. 

M.  Mnstel  retains  this  ar> 
rangement  of  the  fenndatlon 
stop>  in  all  harmoniums  ;  Mr. 
iiauer  in  lai^ge  harsMMunms 
hea  doobled  tbem.  In  tiie 
larg^  MiK-tel  in-itninients 
other  stops  of  great  beauty 
are  added,  tbe  indiipiitnhls 
intn>d:u-tion  ef  thsir  ' 
ous  maker— 

s-ft.  piteh.   Two  nakn  of 
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Cone  of  the  lower  note,  that  it  in  the  series  of 
harmonica  of  which  it  is  the  prime  tune,  or 
*  ^nerator,'  and  among  these  the  fourth  does  not 
occur;  and  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel  the 
significance  of  inversions  of  given  intervals ;  and 
felierefore  the  development  of  their  perception  of 
harmoBies,  dealing  as  yet  only  with  combinations 
of  two  diffisrent  notes  at  a  time,  would  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
diaoatdaot  iatflrrali^  ia  which  it  has  ever  sinoe 
yemaiaed  Hir  as  emtrapuntal  music  U  oon- 
cemed,  while  evt^n  in  hariaonio  music  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  on  *a  equJilgr  with  other 

TJ^e  next  writor  on  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Mafcfaetto  was  Jean  de  Movii, 
wbo  lived  fn  iHn  14A  century.    In  liis  'An 

Contrapuncti '  he  gyHtematine*  conconis,  the 
previous  writen  had  dcme,  into  perfect  and  im* 
parfcct  ;  but  iia  disMbntioA  U  difrennt  from 
I'ranco's,  and  indicates  mlvance.  IT  calln  the 
oetAve  and  the  fifth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
and  miner  third*  and  ma^  siztbs  the  Imperfect 
■  ocWQCordij.  T!if  minor  sixth  he  still  excIudcB. 
Similarly  to  Franco  he  gives  directions  far  inter- 
tniiufling  the  perfeek  ma  imperfect  omoords,  and 
fiirflier  Btatea  that  parts  should  rji  t  .-wccnd  or 
descend  in  perfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  imped^  It  ii  elMr  thai  {wKvidiml  caprice 
was  jiiayin^  a  con.sidcrable  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  resources  in  de  Muris's  time,  as 
1m  ■peakt  with  great  MttemeM  of  ottempcnv  des- 

canters.  Hp  >n*  :•  if  tlii?;  ri>  w  tt.  xle  of  descantiiiK', 
in  which  they  prufesiKxl  to  uug  new  consonances, 
•O  magma  aboaaa,  magna  mdhaa,  magna  be- 
stialita^,  nt  asiniis  sumatur  pro  homine,  capra 
pro  leone,'  and  so  on,  concluding, '  si«  enim  con* 
eurdlft  conAinduBluF  oom  diaoaraiia  vk  mdlatanw 
iirva  diistinc^intiir  ab  ali.l.'    Snch  wildiu'sa  may 
be  aggravating  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
«r  art  it  mot  bo  looked        with  satis&etiOQ 
by  the  student  who  f(  e.i  lh>  rein  the  elements  of 
progress.   Fortunately,  after  de  Muris's  time, 
ori^nal  exMuplea  b^in  to  multiply,  Mid  it 
1>ecomes  less  necessary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,  as  the  facts  remain  to  Kpeak  for 
tihmsoWat,    Kiesewetter  gives  an  example  of 
f  T':r fart  conntcr^Miint  Ity  Dufay,  a  Netherlander, 
■who  was  bnm  alAiut  1360.    This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  «ailiMt  example  of  ita  Uad  extant*  and 
is  ft  very  conpid  rnMe  ailvanco  on  anything  of 
which  there  i»  any  previous  account  or  existing 
examplsi^  ae  there  appears  in  it  a  freqvaat  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it^  and  also  it*  tinit  inveniua ; 
aad  in  technical  comtmotioD  eqiecially  it  shows 
great  advance   in   comparison   with  prtvions 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  oaU  real  music    It  leqoirea  to  be 
fioteil  moreover  thr\r  this  improvement  in  techni- 
cal cunstruction  ia  tho  most  striking,'  feature  of 
the  progress  of  musio  in  the  next  tvM>  conturies, 
mther  than  any  lar^e  cxteudoil  of  the  actual 
harmonic  conihinatiuus. 

The  works  of  ( >ckeghem,  who  lived  fal  the  next 
eanfemy  to  Uvhy,  do  not  aeero  to  yraawH  modi 


f  that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  compared  with  him, 
lie  oocasionaliy  uses  suspended  diaoords  in  chords 
of  OMre  than  two  iNurt%  a^ 

from  acanon  quof'^d  l»v  Bumev;  hut  dificords  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  hia  works,  as  they  are  also 
in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Josquin  de  Fcr 
instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Stahat  ^fater  by 
the  latter  (in  the  Kaccolta  Geuorale  delle  Opere 
Claasiche,  edited  by  Choron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eightj- 
eight  bars,  and  it  is  probable  that  thi^t  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  tune  when  it  was  written. 

AmbroH  »jni  that  Josquin  was  the  first  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  modifications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  mutt  have  been 
modified  according  to  lixed  rules  before  his  time 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Jos> 
quin  certainly  made  use  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  not  have  been  derived  frxMU 
the  ordinary  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thus  took  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
oi  aariniilating  the  ecclesiastical  scales  in  the 
maUMT  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical 
Eystem  we  now  use.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  his  use  more  than  once  of  a  oondudiiffi 
chord  with  a  major  third  in  it,  the  major  thiid 
being  indicated  by  an  accidental.  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  moat,  aad  of  thia  thsre  are  examples  in 
his  worim  also,  ai— 


V)'     IlIP  1 

1  W  >  il 

fr-im  the  B<'nedtctns  of  the  Mass  'Faysaiis  re- 
grets' quoted  by  Bumey  (iL  500) — in  which  pro- 
gression the  nee  of  the  Et>  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  his  use  of  the  major  thinl  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  especially  in  the  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  which  ia  one  of  the  omential  IsatiiTCO  of 
modem  mmdc. 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  final  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 
time  rdmost  nniversnl,  the  only  alternative  being 
a  bare  tifth,  aa  in  the  last  example;  and  the 
practice  waj4  conlinued  (ar  on  into  modem  musio; 
a*i  by  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  former  of  whose 
works  it  in  very  common  even  in  instrumeutal 
music.  And  Htill  later  we  find  it  in  MoEart» 
as  at  the  '"till  of  till-'  '  <iiiam  ollin  A  1>rnii.-e'  in  the 
Requiem  Miisa.  On  the  uther  hand,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Choriw  *Diea  Ins'  of  the  saroe 
in:i»s  the  final  chonJ  appear*,  n<^  far  ns  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  aa  in  the 
esanple  from  Josquin  alcove.  However  with 
composers  of  the  harmonic  {)>  ri(xl  smh  aa  these 
it  hm  not  been  at  all  a  recogniml  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  third  in  the  final  choni,  its  employmmt 
or  avddanoo  boiiig  lather  the  nrolt  of  oharao* 
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Tb»  pneUoe  of  adding  extra  parts  to  a  Canto 
fanno  at  tbft  diilaiim  of  a  fbmb  or  fifUi.  with 

an  octave  to  make  it  r.~.niplete,  aeems  to  have 
been  common  for  aome  timti,  and  was  exprotood 
hy  mA  tenni  aa  'diatoMtNOHr^'  <r  te  sVtndi 
*qiiiiito:cr.'  Thi*  howfwm  was  not  the  only 
■tyle  of  combination  knoini  to  Uncbald,  for  in 
another  example  which  ooariata  ehiefly  of  mo- 
cessions  of  fifths  and  octaves  the  paralleli^Tn  ii 
interrupted  at  the  oloee,  and  the  last  chord  but 
«n0  contabia  a  major  aizth.  Further  than  this, 
Burrfv  pves  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  drone  bam  or  holding  note  ia  apparent, 
wh^by  the  ori^  of  peniiig  notes  is  indicated, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a  ninth  tran- 
sitifmally  between  the  oombinations  of  the  octave 
ml  Iha  tenth  in  the  fiiUowiag'  ecamfila  al*. 


•te. 


The  use  of  tenths  in  this  exnmple  is  remarkable, 
and  evidently  unus'ial,  for(^,i;i  ln  i.fArezzo,  who 
lived  full  a  century  lat^r,  i4|M.'ak8  of  the  '  »ym- 
phonla  vocum*  in  his  Antiphnnarlimi,  and  men- 
tions only  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves.  This 
might  be  through  Hucbald's  notions  of  oom- 
faiuktion  b^ng  more  vagva  than  those  of  Gntdo, 
and  his  attempts  at  harmony  more  experimental; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  documents, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  was  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  the  rjnalities  of 
intervals,  and  not  of  progress  towarda  the  use  of 
ftoib  ones.  Guide's  description  of  the  Organ um 
!fl  f»f>sentiftlly  th»?  same  as  th«»  nircession  of  fonrtha 
and  iitths  ^vqu  by  Uucbaid ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever oomld^r  it  Wj  iatidhotor\-,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  musical  according  to 
his  notions ;  but  as  this  is  not  in  any  degreo 
superior  to  tha  noond  example  quoted  ran  Hue- 
bald  above,  it  is  dear  that  Guido's  views  on  the 
subject  of  Harmony  do  not  demand  lengthy  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  he  seems  to  have  more  defined  notions  as  to 
what  is  desirable  and  what  not,  and  he  is  re- 
markable also  for  having  proposed  a  definition  of 
Harmony  in  his  Antiphonarium  in  the  following 
terms — 'Armenia  est  diversarum  vooum  apta 
flOadunatio.* 

The  Diaphony  or  Organum  aboviS  described 
was  succeeded,  perhaps  about  Guido's  time,  by 
the  more  elaborate  system  called  Discantus. 
This  consisted  at  first  of  manipulation  of  two 
different  tunes  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
andurable  when  sung  together.  Helmholts  sug- 
gests that  '  such  examples  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
■mnse  social  meetings.  It  was  a  new  and 
amusing  discovery  that  two  totally  independent 
melodies  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
well.*  The  principle  was  however  early  adopted 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  Discantus  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  who 
Uved  but  little  after  Guide  in  the  eleventh 
century.   Frmx  this  Discantus  sprang  oonntcr- 
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(point  and  thi^  whole  geaos  of  p<djT>bo(uc  mnsk^ 
whieh  war  devaloped  to  roeh  a  high  pHefc  of 
I  perfect.ion  between  the  T  4th  and  the  17th 
oenturies ;  a  period  in  which  the  miBda  el  soch 
MMfve  gwerationi  WMMaM  wwa  beaomiBg 
unconsciously  habituated  to  harmonic  com^T'-:*!- 
tions  of  greater  and  greater  complexity,  ready  for 
the ilnd  tviOiBatiaii  oT hHBOiiTte  and  ftr  itadC 
which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  appears  to  have 
been  achieved  about  the  year  1600.  Fraikoo 
Cologne,  who  as  aibova  sli^  deecribee  the  first 
forms  of  this  Descant,  is  also  8^T?ip>rhAt  in  ad* 
vanoe  of  Guido  in  his  views  of  harmony.  Hm 
classifies  eoaoctdi  Into  perfect,  middla.  tmd 
imperfect  consonances,  the  tir?t  l»eini^  the  octaves, 
the  second  the  fourths  and  tiiths,  and  the  third 
Hw  major  and  minor  thirds.  He  puts  the  rfxtht 
among  the  discords,  but  admits  of  their  use  ia 
Decant  as  1^  disagreeable  thnn  flat  seconds  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  seventh.'?.  He  is  ah* 
remarkable  for  j^vinir  thi-  first  indication  of  a 
revulsion  of  feehng  against  the  system  of  '  Or- 
ganising' in  fifths  and  foorthi,  aad  a  UmAtmry 
towards  the  modem  dogma  against  conswutive 
fifths  and  octaves,  as  he  says  that  it  is  best  to 
mix  imperfect  umwirib  with  perfect  ooaoardi 
instend  of  haviqg  wioo<m1i«M  of  InpMlbol  or 

perfect. 

It  u  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  dciMiey  of 

examples  nf  the  pecular  music  of  these  early 
times,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  been  among 
the  imsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  lai^  that  <h» 
most  (iaring  rrnfriments  at  innovation  were 
made  ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  process  of  selection  which  must  have  unocn- 
Bciously  played  nn  important  part  in  the  •"irvTr.-J 
of  what  was  ht  in  these  experiments,  and  the 
non-survival  of  what  was  unfit.  An  indication 
of  this  progress  i«  givfn  in  a  T^nrk  hr  Mnrrht'tt.^ 
of  Padua,  who  liveti  in  tiie  1 3th  century,  in 
which  it  appears  that  secular  mosio  was  much 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  hi^  tinif>  nn  i  PTsn^plf^^  of 
the  chromatic  progressions  wiuch  were  used  are 
giv«B;aaforf 


T 


t 


f 
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Marchetto  speaks  also  of  the  reeolutiom  of  Dis- 
cords, among  which  he  classes  fourths,  and 
explains  that  the  part  which  offends  the  ear  by 
one  of  these  discords  must  make  amenda  by 
passing  to  a  ooooord,  while  the  other  part  stasds 
still.  This  dasdficatlon  of  the  fourth  amo^ 
discords,  which  here  appears  for  the  fint  tune^ 
marks  a  decided  advance  ia  refiniunent  of  feeliaf 
for  harmony,  and  a  boldnem  in  accepting  tlmt 
fueling  as  n  guide  in  preference  to  theocy.  As 
far  aa  the  latio*  of  the  vifaratiqnal  numbers  of 
the  Ifaniting  Mniids  are  eoneenied,  the  fourth 
stands  next  to  the  fifth  in  excellence,  and  above 
the  third;  and  theoreticaUy  this  was  all  that 
the  mediieval  mnriduii  had  to  guide  them. 
But  they  were  instinctively  choosing  those  ooo- 
•onanoee  which  are  represented  in  the  ow^wind 
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tOM  of  tlie  lower  note,  th*i  is  in  tti«  ufim  of 
Itarmanio*  of  wUeb  U  !•  fbo  prteio  tone,  or 

'  generator,"  and  among  tliege  the  fourth  does  not 
occur;  »ad  ih^y  h»d  aot  vet  leftmt  to  feel  the 
•ignifiaaaoa  of  InwwIotK  of  given  faitenrah ;  and 
therefore  the  developTurtit  ot  tlieir  perce[ition  of 
iugmontee,  dealing  ae  yet  only  with  combinations 
of  two  dUferant  aolM  »t » lime,  wcndd  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  [ '  ;t  ir  in  the  category  of 
ditonrdant  intenralsy  in  wiiich  it  has  ever  since 
mniafaied  as  far  as  oootrapnntel  mnsie  is  oon- 
rrnicd,  while  even  in  hsu  ni  u'c  music  it  cannot 
be  aaid  to  be  at  all  on  an  et^uality  with  other 
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nie  next  writer  on  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Marchetto  was  Jean  do  Maris, 
was  lived  in  tiio  r4th  eaMry.    In  his  *ArB 
CTontmp  inrti '  hr-  nystematiaes  concords,  as  the 
jwovious  writent  IukI  dime,  into  perfect  and  im> 
uorfcoi  I  but  Us  dislributiuu  is  difllsfemt  from 
TVanco's,  and  in(licate«  advance.    Hr  mils  the 
octave  and  the  filth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
ftud  miner  thirds  ftad  major  liztliB  the  tmperieel 
ronr^Trl-.     Tlie  minor  nixth  he  ptill  excludes. 
Similaxiy  to  Franco  he  gives  dircctioas  for  inter- 
nrioj^ng  tlie  perfbet  saS  imperfect  oonoords,  and 
fiirthfr  stntis  that  part«  nhoiild  not  ascend  or 
«iefloead  m  perfect  oonoords,  but  that  they  may 
in  fanperfeet  It  is  dear  tliiii  IndiTidual  caprice 
was  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  retwurces  in  de  Muri«'s  time,  as 
hm  speaks  with  great  bitteraeai  of  extempore  des- 
cantern.  He  says  of  this  new  mode  of  d>5scanting, 
la  which  they  professed  to  use  new  consonances, 
*  O  msgims  nbosw,  magim  nditas,  msgnn  Im- 
stialitas,  ut  i^inriB  sumattir  pro  lumiin"  c^pra 
P«x>  leone,'  and  so  on,  coiichiding,  'sic  emm  cou- 
eordis  oonAradmitiir  cum  dihconiiis  utnuUntsnus 
vaoA  diH'inL'natiir  ah  alii.*    Such  wildness  may 
be  i^g^ra\  ating  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  eta^i^ 
of  art  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  satisfiMition 
by  the  student  who  sres  tin  ruin  the  elements  of 
progress.    Fortuostely,  after  de  Muriss  time, 
original  examples  b^n  to  multiply,  and  it 
becomes  less  nerejwary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,  as  the  facts  remain  to  j-peak  for 
tixuiBslfas.    Kiesewetler  gives  an  example  of 
four-part  connteq>oint  by  Dufay,  a  Netherlander, 
who  was  bom  about  1360.    This  is  ituppused  to 
be  the  SMliast  example  of  its  kind  extant,  and 
in  A  very  considerablo  advance  on  anything  nf 
which  there  is  any  previous  account  or  existing 
examples,  as  there  appears  in  it  n  Ikeqnent  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it,  and  also  its  first  inversion ; 
and  in  technical  ooutmatloii  especially  it  shows 
great  advance  in  comparison  with  previous 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  call  real  music.    It  requires  to  be 
noted  moreover  that  this  improvement  in  techni- 
cal construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  any  large  extsnsion  of  the  Mttwl 
harmonic  combinatioBS. 

The  works  of  Ockeghera,  who  lived  in  the  next 
Motmy  to  Duf^,  do  not  seem  to  present  nunh 


that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  compared  with  him. 
He  oooaaionaliy  uses  suspended  discords  in  chords 
of  mm  thsB  two  perti^  as— 

A  ^  

from  a  canon  quoted  bvfiumey;  but  discords  are 
of  nave  ouuuiieuoe  in  ms  wociu,  as  they  are  also 

in  those  of  his  great  pupil  .Tos'iuin  de  Pn-s.  For 
instance,  in  the  fint  part  of  the  Stabat  Mater  by 
the  latter  (in  the  Raooolta  Genersle  dette  Opera 
Classiche,  edited  by  Choron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eighty- 
eight  bars,  and  it  is  probdble  that  this  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

AmbroM  says  that  Josquin  was  the  first  to  use 
seddentab  to  indicate  the  nodilieatioBS  of  notes, 
wh'rh  we  are  tolerably  cfT».iin  must  have  been 
modihed  according  to  hxed  rules  before  his  time 
witliout  aetital  indiestioD  in  the  eopies.  Joe* 
quin  certainly  made  use  of  them  alno  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  nut  have  been  derived  from 
the  ordinars'  principles  of  rendering  the  mosio, 
and  thus  t  il:  .m  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastiotl  scales  in  the 
maaner  which  gradually  resdlled  in  the  morical 
Bi-^trm  we  now  use.  A  remarkable  inst-ance  of 
this  is  his  use  more  than  once  of  a  concluding 
chord  with  a  major  third  in  it,  the  major  tUia 
being  indicated  by  an  accidental.  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  most,  sad  of  this  there  an  t**iwpi*^  in 
his  works  also,  as — 
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from  the  P.enedictus  of  the  Mans  'Fayaans  re- 
gret«'  quoted  by  Bumey  (ii.  500) — in  which  pro- 
gression the  nse  of  the  Eb  is  worthjr  of  notice ; 
but  his  u.se  of  'h'^  TTi;iif<r  third  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  e9peci;aiy  lu  tije  direction  of  feehng  for 
tonality,  wlroh  is  ona  of  the  essential  features  of 
mwlern  music. 

Thin  use  of  the  major  thinl  in  the  (inal  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 
time  :ilm'>rtt  univers.tl.  the  only  alternativr  btin^^ 
a  bare  fifth,  as  in  the  last  examjile;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  far  on  into  modem  musio; 
a.«t  by  T?n<  h  and  Handel,  in  the  former  of  whope 
works  it  IK  vary  common  even  in  ijwtruiiiental 
music.  And  titill  later  we  find  it  in  Mozar^ 
as  at  the  end  of  the  '  Qtiam  olim  Abrahae'  in  the 
Requiem  Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  c<ni- 
elusion  of  the  Chorus  '  Dies  Ine'  of  the  same 
mass  the  final  chord  appears,  as  far  as  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  as  in  the 
example  from  Josquin  alxtve.  Ib  wever  with 
composers  of  the  harmonic  period  such  as  these 
it  has  not  been  at  all  a  recognized  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  third  in  the  final  chonl,  its  employment 
er  avoidaiMsa  being  xather  the  xesult  oC  cfaacao* 
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teristie  qualities  of  the  piece  which  it  oondodes. 
But  with  composers  of  the  prehannouic  period 
it  was  clearly  a  rule ;  and  its  origin  dsMnded 
on  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  caused  tbem 
to  put  the  fourth  in  the  category  of  the  dis- 
ooids;  for  like  the  fourth,  the  minor  third  does 
not  eodft  as  a  part  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
lower  note,  ana  its  quality  is  veile<l  and  unde- 
fined ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  totally  new  way  of 
looking  at  music  came  into  force  that  it  ootild 
stand  on  its  own  ba«s  as  final;  for  among 
other  considerations,  the  very  vagueness  of  tona- 
lity which  characterised  tttb  old  polyphonic 
school  necessitated  absolute  freedom  from  any- 
thing approaching  to  ambiguity  or  vagueness  in 
the  concluding  eomUnatlon  of  eonnda.  In  mo- 
dem music  the  pasi^age  ])receding  the  final  ca- 
dence is  likely  to  be  all  so  consistently  and 
clearly  in  one  key.  that  the  oondusion  oould 
hardly  suffer  in  definition  by  the  use  of  the  veiled 
third;  but  if  the  following  beautiful  passage 
firom  the  eonelarion  of  Joequin's  '  Deplorraon  de 
Jehan  Okcnheim'  be  attempted  with  a  minor 
third  instead  of  hit  major  third  for  the  oonclusion, 
the  tmtli  of  thflM  yimn  wUl  be  mora  atron^jly 
f«U  tbaa  after  any  po«Ibla  aigument : — 


t   <    (  I 


m 


Tn  this  ra.«e  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  any  conclusion  at 
all ;  even  the  bare  fifth  would  be  better,  since  at 
least  the  hanvionic  major  third  of  the  three  A*e 
would  sound  iinembara8se<l  by  a  contiguous  semi- 
tone, for  each  of  the  A's  in  the  chord  would  have 
a  tol. T:i1i!y  stn^ng  hi^rinnnic  T'J,  with  which  tlie 
presence  of  a  C  b  would  conflict.  But  the  mi^or 
third  has  in  this  place  a  remailcahle  finaJHy, 
without  which  the  precedinf*  progressions,  8o  en- 
tirely alien  to  modem  theories  of  tonality,  would 
bo  inoomplete.  and,  aa  it  wan,  wanting  a  bonnd* 
ary  line  to  dffino  them. 

This  vaguent"^s  of  tonality,  as  it  is  called, 
whidi  fa  >o  happily  exemplified  in  the  above 
example,  pspocially  in  the  'Amen.'  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  external  difl'erence  between 
the  modlBval  and  modem  nn^oal  aystems.  The 
vagueness  is  to  a  groat  extent  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  which  givpf 
rise  to  such  peculiarities  as  the  use  of  a  commcn 
chord  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  kfv,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Bird's  AnUiem,  'Bow 


HABMONT. 
tiitne  ear,*  i*1iei«  at  *  tliera  ia  » 

on  K?  in  a  passage  which  11 
in  thf  ki  y  of  K  major. 


on. 


thy 


tn  ta 


•  •  -  «d 


I 


But  the  actual  and  vital  diflTerenee  beti 
the  two  systems  lay  in  the  fiict  that  the  old 
musicians  regarded  mnde  aa  it  vrere  boriaoa* 

tally,  whert-.as  the  modems  reganl  it  perpen- 
dicularly. The  former  looked  upon  it  and  taught 
it  in  the  aense  of  eombined  voice  parte.  Hie  n^ 

monic  result  of  which  was  more  or  less  ;»  ma'.'er 
of  iudiiference  ;  but  the  latter  regard  the  series 
of  hannonies  as  primary,  and  base  wbole  move* 

ments  upon  their  interdependent  connection,  ob- 
taining unity  chiefly  by  the  distribution  of  the 
keys  which  throws  those  harmoniea  into  groups. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  such  prin- 
ciplea  of  construction,  the  mediievalists  had  to 
seek  elaewhere  thwr  bond  of  connection,  and 

Jound  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fogne,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  idea  of  Fogos 
was  not  of  tlM  dabonite  nature  denoted  hj  ths 

term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
Canonic  form,  the  famous  secular  song,  '  Soioer 
is  icumen  in,*  will  serve  very  well ;  and  as  it  it 
printed  in  score  in  both  Bumey's  and  Hawkins's 
Histories,  it  will  be  uimccei^ry  to  dwell  apoa 
it  here,  since  its  harmonic  oonstraction  does  not 
demand  special  notice.  In  all  such  device*  of 
Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  early  masters  weiv 
proficients,  but  the  greatest  of  thena  were  not 
merely  proficient  in  snrh  le<'hni<'.^liti>'ii,  b'U  were 
feeling  forwanl  tuw^ards  things  which  were  of 
greater  importance,  namely,  pure  harmonic  effects. 
Tliiw  is  notireable  even  as  early  as  .Kv-iquin,  but 
b^  Palestrina's  time  it  liecotnes  clear  and  indu- 
bitable. On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  note  agMiut 
not<>  counterpoint,  which  so  fre<juently  occure  in 
Palestriiia's  works,  brings  forward  prominently 
the  qualities  of  chords ;  and  OQ  tha  Other,  even 
in  his  polyphony  it  is  not  uncommon  to  me«t 
with  passages  which  are  fis  clearly  fouudt^  on  » 
simple  succetwion  of  chords  at*  anythfaig  in  modtn 
music  could  he  Thn^^  the  following  example  frOB 
the  motet, '  Ha^  dien  quam  fecit  Uominus' — 
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b  aiinpty  an  elaboration  of  the  progreadoa:^ 


In  fftct^  F»leifcciii»*a  raoooH  in  the  Atfaampt  to 
irriviiy  Chord)  Mnrio  lay  chiefly  in  the  recog- 
nition of  harmonic  princijilefl  ;  ami  in  many  cases 
this  zeOQgnitioa  Amounts  to  the  uae  of  nmple 
■oeeeMioBa  of  diorda  in  sole  agrfnsi  noto  oomi* 
terpoint,  as  a  contrast  to  the  portion  of  the  worlc 
which  is  polypbonio,   Uis  succetts  also  depended 
to  a  great  d^ree  on  a  very  highly  developed 
MnB«  for  (Qualities  of  tone  in  chords  arising  firom 
<]m  diatribution  of  the  notet  of  which  they  are 
oouipuaedL    He  tiMS  ^Beeovdi  more  frequently 
than  his  preflece&sory,  but  still  with  far  greater 
retioenoe  than  a  modem  would  do ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  neeewary  effsete  of  contrast,  he 
UBOS  chord^i  in  various  positions,  such  as  give 
a  Tarietj  of  qualities  of  softness  or  loughniBss. 
TlnB  qaestioB,  wldeli  shows  to  wliat  a  l^^li  de* 
ipree  of  perfection  the  art  was  carried,  is  unfor- 
tanately  too  complioated  to  be  discussed  here^ 
mnd  the  reader  nrast  be  referred  to  part  it 
dli^  13  of  Helinlioltz'a  work  on  the  'Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  as  a  phjruol^gical  bads  for  the 
theory  of  Hnsie,*  whore  h  b  completely  in- 
Testii^^ated.    As  an  example  of  the  fn  <  iloiu  with 
which  accidentals  were  used  in  secular  music  in 
Palestriiw's  time  inay  bo  taken  the  fbUowing  pas- 
sage from  a  madrigal  by  Cipriano  Bor^  WUiul  is 
quoted  bjy  Buraey  (Hist.  iii.  319) 


It  wQl  haTo  been  femaalted  from  the  above 
■nrv^,  that  from  the  dawn  of  any  id«w  of  oom- 
Unation  of  notes,  musicians  were  constantly  ao- 
oepting  fresh  frets  of  harmony.    Flist  perfeet 

cousonances,  then  imperf-'ct,  and  tlion  suHpenilcil 
discords,  which  amounted  to  the  delaying  of  one 
aoto  In  Msdnir  from  one  eoneord  to  another; 
thon  moaifications  of  the  scales  W'  re  iiia*le  by 
tho  nse  of  accidentals,  and  approAches  were  by 
that  means  made  towards  a  acalo  vUbh  ahoald 
admit  of  much  more  complex  haimonic  combina- 
tions. But  before  it  could  be  farther  modified, 
H  was  neoesnry  that  a  new  standpoint  shodd 
bo  gained.  Tiic  trr.  at  musicians  of  the  ifith 
oentuiy  had  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  pemotico  in  Ao  pure  polypbonio  style  as 
Rccins  to  us  possible,  and  men  being  accustomed 
to  hear  in  their  works  the  chords  which  were 
the  xeaolt  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  fer  the 
first  stt'ps  of  transition  from  that  style  to  tho 
harmonic.  Palestrina,  the  hero  of  the  old  order, 
diod  in  1593,  and  in  1600  the  first  modefB 
opon^  tho  *Emddioa'  of  Glammo  Peri,  wm  p«v> 


formed  at  Florence.   It  is  impossible  to  point 
definitely  to  any  particular  time  and  say  '  Here 
the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  began/  for  in 
point  of  fret  the  periods  overlap  one  another. 
A  species  of  tiioatnoal  performance  accompanied 
by  music  had  been  attempted  long  before  this^ 
and  secular  music  had  long  disolayed  Tery  free 
nse  of  chnnnaticisms  similar  to  uie  modem  style 
of  writing;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  exam* 
pies  of  polyphony  may  be  found  later ;  but 
neverthefeM  the  appearance  of  this  opera  is  a 
very  good  typical  landmark,  since  features  of  the 
modem  school  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  it, 
such  as  arias  and  recitatives  accompanied  bar* 
monically  after  the  modem  manner ;  moreover 
in  these  the  harmonies  are  indicated  by  figures, 
wUdi  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance^  as 
it  implies  a  total  change  of  position  relative  to 
the  constraotioa  of  the  musio.  As  long  as  har> 
mo  ay  was  the  aeddental  resolt  of  tiie  com* 
bination  of  different  melodies,  the  idea  of  using 
abbreviations  for  a  frotor  which  was  liardlj  • 
recognized  part  of  the  eflbek  would  not  havo 
occurred  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony  came 
to  be  reoqgniied  as  a  prominent  frot»  the  use  of 
signs  to  fndioato  the  grouping  of  notes  into  thesn 
chords  would  naturally  8ug>,'t'»t  itself,  C8j)ecially 
as  in  the  infimcy  of  those  views  the  chords  were 
of  •  lAnple  deeoription.    Tliat  the  system  of 
figuring  a  bass  was  afterwards  largely  employed 
in  works  founded  exclusively  on  the  old  theory 
of  oomitsrpoint  !■  no  argument  against  this  view, 
as  no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  entirely  inade^piate 
the  figuring  is  to  supply  a^y  idea  whatever  of 
tho  ciffisetB  of  oontniHmtal  mnrio.  With  Peri 
are  associated  tho  names  of  Cavalierc,  Viadana, 
Caocini,  and  Montevoide.  To  Caccini  the  in- 
vention  of  xedtative  ia  attriboted,  to  Yiadann 
that  of  the  '  basso  continue,'  and  to  Monteverde 
the  boldest  new  experiments  in  harmony:  and  to 
the  present  question  the  hwt  of  these  is  Isob  meet 
imj-ortant.     It  has  already  been  remarkol  that 
during  the  previous  century  progress  had  been 
Tather  in  technical  enreanon  and  peifrction  of 
detail  than  in  new  harmonies.  Palentrina's 
fame  does  not  rest  upon  elaborate  discords^  but 
upon  perfeet  mani^gement  of  a  limited  number 
of  different  combinations.    Montevsrde  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  retinementk  and  soHght  for 
harsher  and  more  violent  forms  of  eontrast. 
Thus  in  a  inadri^^'al  '  Straccia  me  pur,*  quoted  in 
Bumey's  History  ^iii.  iji^),  the  following  double 
suspenriona  oooor 


But  a  far  more  important  innovation,  which 
there  need  be  no  hesitatim  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  pcnjonally  blamed  for  it  by  the  dorrma- 
tists  of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor  seventh, 
whieh  wo  oall  the  Dominant  seventh,  withoat 
Xbora  ia  man  than  one  osamnlo 
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of  thia  in  his  worki^,  bat  one  which  occurs  in  a 
madrigal,  'Cruda  Amarilli,'  is  specially  remark- 
able, aa  it  is  yjrecoded  l>v  a  ninth  ustii  evidently 
as  a  grace-Dote  in  a  iiiauner  which  fur  liis  time 

miui  hftv*  beaa  vov  diurnw.  Ik  is  m  fbUom 


Thia  indapendant  manner  of  usiiig  the  Domi- 
nasi  wvntii  ahowt  an  appradation  Mthe  prind- 

jile  of  the  relation  of  cburtls  through  a  common 
tonic :  thai  ia  to  say,  the  oouneciion  and  zela- 
tiv»  importaaoe  of  diocda  Ibaadad  on  diffarant 

root  n(it<  uf  a  ncalo  acOOldillg  to  the  modern 
and  &ot  the  old  eodwiMtical  principle.  It  is 
troo  thai  the  ymy  idea  of  roote  of  ekorda  did 

not  8ug;,'e«t  itself  as  a  realisable  conception  till 
nearly  a  century  l»ter ;  bat  aa  ia  uaual  in  these 
caeeop  artbtie  iutinek  waa  feeling  ita  way  dowly 

and  surely,  and  scientific  demonstration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  till  it  came 
in  to  explain  tiie  neolta  when  it  waa  all  ae« 

eoinpli^^bfd.  Tilt-  development  of  this  principle 
it  the  must  important  £act  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  iiiehiatocyof  mndo.  Under  tlie  eodeeiaitioal 

system  one  chord  was  not  more  important  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Dominant 
■evendl  nooofdiag  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 

the  term  was  precluded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absence  of  a  leading  note  which  would  give  the 
indiapenaable  major  third.  The  note  imnwdiatdy 

l>elow  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  Hharpened 
by  an  accidental  in  the  cadence  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  moddans 

were  thereby  gradually  realizing  the  sense  of  the 
dominant  harmony  ;  but  apart  from  the  cadence 
this  note  ifae  extremely  variable,  and  many 

chords  occur,  as  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Bynl,  which  could  not  occur  in  thai  luiinucr 
in  the  modem  scales,  where  the  Dominant  has 
always  a  major  thinl.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  period  at  present  under  coiu>iileration 
aa  in  CSarissimi  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
ropresent  very  diKtiin  tly  the  first  definite  harnionic 
period — the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  istyle 
reappear  in  the  use  of  notee  and  chords  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  same  tonal  relations  in 
m<Klcm  music;  and  the  effect  of  confusion  which 
results  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
had  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which  cha- 
ruetcrii^od  the  lost  and  greatest  perio<:l  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  The  deeply  ingrained  habits 
of  takint^  the  chords  wherever  tin  y  lay,  according' 
to  the  old  teaching  of  DcscauL,  rekirdetl  con- 
bi  i'-rably  the  recognition  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic  as  the  two  poles  of  the  hanntuiic  circlf  >if 
the  key ;  but  Monteverde's  use  of  tlie  sevenili, 
above  quoted,  shows  a  decided  approach  to  it. 
Mi'renvfT  in  workK  of  this  tiiii'^  tlx'  imi\ ersalitv 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  aa  diAiuiguiiiiicd  from 


HARMOKY. 

the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  mcdea  becomce 
apparent.  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  were  no- 
minally defined  by  the  progresdons  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices,  and  the  fact  of  thdr  collectively 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instancee  was  not  the  reeult  «f 
principle,  but  in  point  of  fact  an  aoddent.  The 
modem  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadence  is  the  }tms- 
sage  of  the  maM  of  the  harmony  of  the  Doai* 
uuit  into  the  mass  of  the  Tonic,  and  deHttea  the 
key  absolutdy  by  giving  successively  the  har* 
monies  which  represent  the  compound  too*  of 
the  two  most  important  roota  in  the  aeal^  the 
most  important  oi  all  coming  last. 

The  foUowiiw  examplea  inll  serve  to  illnatcate 
the  chanwler  of  tiM  tnadtioa.  The  mnmIomb 
of  Pale8tria»*e  Moto^  *0  faoM  Jera,*  k  m 
followa  :— 


In  this  a  modem,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of 
of  harmony  with  a  fundamental  htm, 

would  find  dilticiiltv  in  reco<n''*"inc  any  parti- 
cular key  which  would  be  essential  to  a  mixiera 
Cadeace;  hut  {he  mdodic  progreKsions  of  the 
voices  according  with  the  laws  of  Cadence  in 
Descant  are  from  that  point  of  view  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conclusion  of 
a  Canzona  by  Frescobaldi,  which  must  hare 
been  written  within  fifly  years  after  the  death 
of  Palestrina.  fully  illustrates  the  modem  idea, 
marfcii^  first  the  Dominant  with  great  dear* 
nesa,  and  pasdng  thence  finnlj  to  iha  chosd  of 
theTonloF;^ 


i 


It  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  tide 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmony 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  e8tal»lif>hment  i  f 
the  modam  a^etem.  <XHni>o»ers  might  wake  to 
tlio  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  various  cliorvis 
and  ot  succetssions  of  full  chords  (as  in  the  tirst 
chorus  of  Cariasimi's  'Jonah'),  but  inasmudi  as 
tht^'  Dominant  is  indispensable  for  the  definition  of 
a  key  whence  called  'der  horrschende  Ton*),  the 
prindple  of  modulation,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant secondary  ft^ature  of  mixlera  music,  could  not 
be  systematicjUiy  and  dearly  carried  out  till  tliat 
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me&ns  of  defining  the  transition  from  one  key  to 
anotiier  had  been  attained.  Under  the  old  gyetem 
there  was  practically  no  modul*tioiL  The  impres- 
sion of  clian^'e  of  key  is  not  unfrcqiicntly  |)ro<luced, 
&nd  sustsuued  fur  imnie  liuie  by  tho  vury  soarueneas 
of  aocidentabs  aiiioo  *  liiigle  accidental,  tttoh  as 
Fj  in  the  progress  of  a  pne^&ge  in  C,  is  enotigh  to 
give  to  a  modcru  mueiciiUi  the  imprcH^icn  of 
cbangie  to  G,  and  the  number  of  chords  which  are 
common  to  G  and  C  would  sustain  the  illusion. 
Sutiieieut  examples  have  already  bctiU  given  to 
Aw  tliat  these  impressions  mre  iUnMTJ,  Blld 
reference  maybe  madu  furtlier  to  the  commence- 
laeut  of  Palestrina's  '  Stabat  Mator'  in  8  parts, 
and  bis  Motet  'Hodie  Christus  natus  c^t,'  and 
(libbona's  Madrijjul  'Ah,  dear  lieart,'  wliich  will 
tiXmj  further  mIiuw  that  even  the  u^e  of  a  cidcnt  ila 
was  not  the  fruit  of  any  idea  of  moduktion.  The 
frequent  use  of  die  perfect  Dominant  Cadence  or 
'  full  Close/  must  have  tended  to  accustom 
con&poMn  to  this  important  point  in  modem 
harmony,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  musicians  of 
auch  delicate  artistic  sensibility  as  the  great 
composers  of  the  latter  park  of  the  i6th  omtury 
afaoiild  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
definite  feeling  for  tonality,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  strides  which 
h*d  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  time  of 
Cariarimi.    For  in  his  works  the  principle  of 
tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  written  in  a  certain  key  and  can 
pass  from  that  to  others  and  back,  is  certainly 
displayed,  though  the  succession  of  these  keys  is 
to  modem  ideas  irregular  and  thair  individuality 
is  not  well  suatMned,  owing  ^iu-lly  no  doubt  to 
tho  lingering  flflOM  of  ft  poMblo  nuaor  third  to 
the  Dominant. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind  of  music  aa 
opposed  to  the  old  polyphonic  style  had  a  great 
number  of  representaUve  composers  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bumey's  History;  and  among  them  a 
rtivolutionaty  spirit  was  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  tinem  more  important  aa  innoTaton  than  as 
preat  musicians.  Tlie  discovery  of  harmony  seems 
to  baveacted  in  their  moaiolbir  a  timeunfitTounbly 
to  its  quality,  which  ia  {imnedMlyinftnior  to  that 
of  the  works  of  the  polyphonic  school  they  were 
8uppl»nti^g.  Their  hAnnonicsiwceesions  are  poor, 
and  often  di•l^TeeftbIe,  and  in  a  Urge  number 
of  cases  purely  tentative.  The  tendency  was 
for  some  time  in  fiavour  of  the  development  of 
tones,  to  whidi  the  new  oonoeptioBe  of  nannony 
supplied  a  freHh  interest.  Tunes  in  the  first 
i  natanoe  had  been  homophonio — that  is,  abeoluteiy 
devoid  of  any  eeneb  of  rdation  to  hannony;  and 
discovery  tluit  a  new  and  varied  (■liara<  ter 
coold  be  ^ven  to  melody  by  supply  ing  a  bar* 
monie  basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its  col* 
tivation.  This  alno  was  unfavour.iMo  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  an,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  re-estabtuhment  of  polyphony  upon 
the  basis  of  harmony,  as  we  see  it  <li-|«  avcd  to 
perfection  in  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
could  regain  a  lo^  standard  eoomarabla  to  tiiai 
«r  Fale^nm  Lauo,  Bywd,  Gibiwn^  and  tho 


many  great  rrprcscntativoa  of  the  art  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeentb  oentmiee.  In  point  of  £Mst  hannonie 

music  cannot  l>e  considered  apart  from  the  parts 
or  voices  of  which  it  in  composed.  It  cuusi«tii  of 
an  altenation  of  discord  and  concord,  and  the 
passapj'e  of  one  to  the  other  mriTv  t  I  n  conceived 
(ixoept  tiuough  the  progres«<iun  of  tlie  partH.  As 
has  been  pouited  out  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
covery of  harmonic  or  tonal  1'  rt-i  in  Tiiubical 
oompotiitiun  in  t^ie  trtide  Fobm,  the  ed'cct  of 
the  new  discovery  at  first  to  make  com- 
posers  lose  sight  of  tlu'  important  elenifiit  r-.f  pro- 
gTe,sjjion  of  paits,  and  to  look  up<>u  liannony 
as  pre-eminent ;  consequently  the  progressions  of 
parts  in  the  works  of  t}i'<  initiiUi:  nf  the  17th 
ccnturj'  Btem  to  Lo  duii  and  uninteresting. 
Many  oompoecrs  still  went  on  working  in  the 
light  of  the  old  system,  but  they  must  be  re- 
gurdud  in  relation  to  that  system,  and  not  as 
representatiTca  of  the  new ;  it  was  only  when 
men  strong  enough  to  combine  the  [principles  of 
both  schools  appeared  that  modem  music  sprang 
into  fiill  vigour.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the 
two  great  masters  who  were  to  achieve  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
constant  labours  and  experiments  of  the  com* 
posers  of  the  seventeenth.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  the  appearance  of  fresh  harmonic 
material,  as  the  composers  were  so  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
early  period,  are  dther  lost  or  unattainable. 
But  in  surveying  the  general  aspect  of  the 
works  which  are  available,  a  gradual  advance 
is  to  be  remarked  in  all  departments,  and 
from  the  mass  of  experiments  certain  facts  are 
established.  Thue  oieamess  of  modulation  is 
early  arrived  at  in  oooudonal  instKnoee;  Ibr 
example,  in  an  opera  called  '  Orontea'  by  Cesti, 
which  was  perforined  at  Venice  as  early  as  1 649, 
there  ie  a  eort  of  short  Aria»  quoted  by  Bumey 
(iv.  67),  Vk  hich  is  as  clearly  defined  in  this  re--<pect 

as  any  work  of  the  present  day  would  be.  It 
commenoes  in  S  minor,  and  modtilatee  in  * 

perfectly  natuial  and  modern  way  to  the  relative 
major  G,  and  makes  a  full  doite  in  that  key. 
From  thenoe  it  pmeeeda  to  A  minor,  the  eiib- 
dMHiinant  of  the  ori^^'inal  key,  and  makes  another 
full  cloee^  and  then, Just  touching  G  on  the  way, 
it  passea  bade  to  E  minor,  and  doees  fully  in 
that  key.  This  is  all  so  cUar  and  regular 
aooordiqg  to  modem  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  tibat  Ceeti  wrote  within  half  a  oentofj 
of  Pale'jtrina,  and  of  the  first  recognition  of  tha 
elements  of  modem  hannony  bv  Cacdni,  Mon- 
tev«rde,  and  tiieir  fellowa.  llie  oleensM  of 
ea-li  individual  modidation,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  ditierent  kevs  are  render^  diranot 
firon  one  another,  both  by  the  use  of  apipropriata 
I)'  ndnant  hanrumy,  and  by  avoiding  the  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  chords,  is  important  to  note,  aa  it  indi> 

cales  SI)  htro!iy;!y  the  feeliuL,'  for  tonality  wKich 

by  constant  attention  and  cultivation  oolminated 
in  the  deftnite  principles  which  wa  now  uie.  That 
tha  inafeanoe  waa  tentative,  aad  that  Ceati  waa 
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gaided  by  feeling  and  not  role,  ia  sufficiently 
proved  by  tiM  nei  thai  not  only  conlainpanry 

musicians,  but  successive  generations  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  even  later,  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  biAiiti^  pffOwmHng  eocamplea  of 
successions  of  hamonj  wUoh  im  obMora  and 
confused  in  key. 

It  ii  not  poesible  to  disoover  precisely  when 
the  use  of  the  seventh  in  tlie  Dominant  Cadence 
came  into  use.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
thai  Montererda  haiarded  ezperimantally  the 
use  of  the  Dominant  seventh  without  preparation, 
but  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  obvious  frequoney  by  mnuieians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  centurj' ;  but  by  the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  is  found  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  ia  tlM  WOlka  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  instmaMntal  composers  Du- 
mont,  Jacques  de  Chambooattni,  and  Couperin. 
TheftUowiqg  ii  an  tnmplafrom  tha  Mogad  of 


which  show*  how  easily  it  might  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  as  a  passing  note 
faatwaoi  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  third 
of  the  nast.  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
oeen  afterwards. 

This  uae  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  chord 
Ib  the  Gadanoe  makes  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Oadence  softer  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
pnipoie  of  defining  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
as  strong  as  possible ;  and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
great  riohiiess  and  variety  of  harmony  in  modem 
rnnsio,  beoooMa  of  great  iraportanoe.  It  does  this 
in  three  ways.  Fir>t,  by  him|ily  adding  another 
note  to  the  positive  representative  notes  of  the 
key  whidi  are  heard  In  tha  Cadence,  in  which 
in  thia  Item  the  submediant  (as  A  in  the  key  of 
C)  will  ba  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will 
not  ba  heard.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  very  com- 
plete representation  of  tlie  compound  tone  of  the 
root-notes  as  contained  in  the  Diatonic  scale ;  since 
tha  saranth  harmonic,  though  not  absolutely  exact 
with  the  minor  seventh  which  is  used  in  harmony, 
ia  so  near  thjkt  they  oan  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  one  anodier,  aa  ia  admittad  by  Hehnholtz. 
And  thir<1]y,  by  presenting  a  kind  of  additional 
downward-tending  leading-note  to  the  third  in 
tha  Tonio  ehmd,  to  which  it  thereby  directs  the 
more  attention.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  combination  of  leading  note 
and  aabdominaat  ia  decid?a  as  regards  the  key, 
ainoe  they  cannot  occur  in  combination  with  the 
Dominant  as  an  essential  Diatonic  chord  in 
any  other  key  than  that  which  the  Cadence 
indicates.  T}ie  softness  which  characterises  this 
toian,  of  the  Cadence  has  led  to  ita  avoidanoa 


in  a  noUoeable  degree  in  many  great 
notwithstanding  its  defining  properties — aa  in 

l>oth  tlif  finit  ami  last  movements  of  Beetho- 
ven's C-miuor  Symphony,  the  first  movement  of 
his  Symphony  in  A.  and  the  Scherso  of  the 
Ninth  S\ini)hony.  In  such  cases  the  definition 
of  key  is  obtained  by  other  means,  aa  fur  ex- 
ample ia  the  laat  aovement  of  the  C-minor 
Symphoiiy  by  the  remarkable  reiteration  b>)th 
of  too  dmple  concordant  cadence  and  of  the 
Tonic  diord.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
Symphony  and  the  Scheno  of  the  Ninth,  the  not* 
which  represents  the  seventh,  although  omittwi 
in  the  actual  harmOBj  of  Uie  Ca<lenoe,  appoMi 
elsewhere  in  the  passage  preceding.  In  respect 
of  definition  of  key  it  will  be  apposite  here  to 
notice  another  form  of  Cadence,  namely  that 
commonly  called  Plagal,  in  which  the  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant  (as  F  in  the  key  of  C)  precedes 
the  final  Tonic  chord.  This  Cadence  is  chiefly 
associated  with  ecclct^ia-stical  iiuisic,  to  which 
it  wan  mure  appropriate  than  it  is  in  more 
elaborate  modem  music  On  the  one  hand  it 
avoided  the  ditficulty  of  the  Dominant  chord 
which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  motst  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scales,  while  its  want  of  capacity  for 
enforcing  the  key  was  less  observable  in  relation 
to  the  simpler  liarmonies  and  absence  of  modula- 
tion of  the  older  style.  This  deficiency  arisfls 
from  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  Sulxlomin.^nt 
already  contains  the  Tonic  to  which  it  ia  finally 
to  pass,  and  its  compound  tone  whidi  alao  oobi* 
tains  it  does  not  represent  a  position  so  ooaa* 
pletely  in  the  opposite  pha^e  to  the  Tonic  as  tiw 
Dominant  does;  whence  the  progreosian  is  not 
strongly  characterifitic.  It  also  omits  the  cha- 
racteristic progression  of  the  leading  note  np  to 
the  Tonic,  and  does  not  represent  so  many 
positive  notes  of  the  scale  as  the  Dominant 
Cadence.  For  these  various  reasons,  though  not 
totally  banished  from  modam  mode,  it  is  rare, 
and  when  used  appears  more  as  supplementarv  to 
the  Dominant  Cadence,  and  serving;  to  enforce 
the  Tonio  nol^^than  aa  atanding  on  its  own  baas. 
Moreover,  aa  anpplementar)-  to  the  Dominant 
Cadence  it  ofRnrs  the  ailvanta^'e  of  giving  the 
extra  note  in  the  scale  which,  as  has  been 
remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in  th* 
Dominant  Cadence  licuco  an  extended  type  of 
Cadence  is  given  by  soma  thacciata  as  tba 
complete,  whith,  as  it  were,  combines  the 
pertius  of  the  two  Cadences  in  this  form — 


6  il 


In  this  the  sub-dominant  chord  of  the  w&nk^r 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a  chord  of  6-4,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inserted  to  connect  it  with  the  Domi- 
nant chord,  (as  otherwise  they  would  have  po 
notes  in  common  and  the  connection  l  etwt-en 
them  harmonically  would  not  ba  oalensible,'^  and 
then  the  Dominant  chord  paama  iafto  tha  Tonio 
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after  the  turaml  fiwhion.  Other  methods  of  joining 
"the  Subdominant  chord  to  the  Donunant  chord 
mre  plentifully  •o»tt«red  in  musical  works,  as  for 
instance  the  aie  of  a  suspended  fourth  in  the 
place  of  the  6-4;  bat  as  a  type  the  above  answers 
-vory  well,  and  it  must  not  he  taken  as  more 
Ihan  a  type,  since  a  bare  theoretical  fact  in  such 
m  fonn  is  not  music,  but  only  lifeless  theory.  As 
sui  exAmple  ci  the  theory  vitalised  in  a  modem 
form  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  Schumann's 
Toocata  inOfm  pianoforto  (op.  7),  m  £oUowi  : — 
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In  this  the  weak  progression  of  the  6-4  ia  happily 
obviated  by  conuecting  the  Subdominant  and 
Dominant  diords  by  the  minor  third  of  the  former 
becoming  the  minor  ninth  of  the  latter ;  and  at  the 
Muno  tiflus  the  novelty  of  using  this  inversion  of  the 
Dominant  minor  ninth  as  the  penultimate  chord, 
and  its  having  also  a  slight  flavour  of  the  old 
plagal  Cadence,  giveu  an  additional  vitally  and 
interest  to  the  whole.   Composers  of  the  early 
hannonio  period  also  saw  the  neoeesiW  of  putting 
recognised  facta  in  some  form  which  presented 
novelty  and  individuality,  and  their  efforts  in  that 
direetioB  will  be  ahortiiy  taken  notloe  of.  Mean- 
while, it  inuBt  be  oheerred  that  the  discovery 
of  the  harmonio  Cbdaaoe  m  •  maaiu  of  taking 
breath  or  exprndng  •  oondniloii  of  •  phrase 
and  biniling  it  into  a  definite  thought,  affected 
music  for  a  time  un£kvourably  in  respect  of  its 
oontintilty  and  breedlb.   In  PolynhoDio  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  break  in  the  pro- 
gxem  of  a  movement^  the  oomposen  had  to  devise 
ttwir  own  meaiii  to  that  end,  end  oonsequently 
a  great  variety  ia  observable  in  the  devices  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  being  individual  and 
variooi  haTe  most  of  the  elements  of  rltality  in 
them.    But  the  liarraonic  Cadence  became  every- 
bodj^'a  propertv;  and  whenever  a  composer's 
idea*-  mOed  mm,  or  Me  hnagliuitioii  beeame 
feeble,  he  helped  himself  out  by  using  the 
Cadence  as  a  full  stop  and  beginning  again; 
a  uieceedlng  which  conToya  to  the  moA  of  » 
cultivated  modem  muBician  a  ft'»  lingof  weakness 
and  inconsequence,  which  the  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  ftyie  and  m  certain  mom  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  eirly  Italian  masters  rather 
tend  to  aggravate.    Thus  in  the  first  part  of 
CariMiTnTi  CmeMm  *I>eh  eonteBtetevI,*  which 
is  only  74  bars  in  length,  there  are  no  less  than 
10  perfect  Dominant  Cadences  with  the  chords  in 
thrar  first  podtiont,  beddse  Interrnpted  Oadeneee 
and  imperfect  Cadences  such  as  are  sonH  timcs 
called  half-doses.   This  is  no  doubt  rather  an 
exoe«i««  lutaiiei^  hat  it  eervee  to  iUmtrate  the 
effect  which  the  dlnovery  of  the  ra<h'nce  had  on 
music  i  and  its  effect  on  English  ecclesiastical 
modo  of  »  slightly  bter  ptrio^     ibr  iutiBM 


in  the  iraifa  of  Rogers,  will  be  remembered  bj 
musicians  acquainted  with  that  branch  of  the  art 
as  a  proof  that  the  case  is  not  over-stated.  It 
was  no  doabt  necessary  for  the  development  of 
Form  in  musical  wurks  that  this  phase  should 
be  gone  tliruugh,  and  the  part  it  played  in  that 
development  is  considered  under  that  head,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  furtlier  dwelt  upon  here. 
The  use  of  imperfect  and  interrupted  CadenoeSi 
as  above  alluded  to,  appears  in  works  early  la 
the  17th  century,  being  used  relatively  to  iM  rfcct 
Cadences  as  commas  and  semicolons  are  ummI  in 
literature  in  relation  to  full  stops.  The  form  of 
the  imperfect  Cadence  or  half-clooe  is  generally 
a  progression  towards  a  pause  on  the  Douiiu&nt 
of  the  key.  The  two  following  examples  fnm 
Carissimi  will  iUnelnte  his  method  of  wiag 
them,— 


in  whieh  the  key  b  0,  and — 


la  wUeh  the  key  b  Eb.  The  fbrm  of  the  In- 

terrupted  Ca-U-nco  which  is  iisu.'klly  ijiiott-d  as 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Uotninant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonic  chonl  i.-*  m.-idu  to  diverge 
to  some  other  position,  such  as  a  chord  on  the 
snbmediaat  of  tiie  key,  m  on  A  in  the  key  of  0. 
This  form  also  a|>pears  in  Carissimi,  but  not 
with  any  apparent  dofinitenem  of  purpose.  In 
fact,  as  a  predetennJned  eflbct  the  lulempted 
Cad.  nee  lit-longs  to  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  music  than  that  illustrated  by  Caria- 
simi  and  lib  fbllowere  and  oootemporanes,  and 
only  d'mands  a  passing  notice  here  from  the  f:u:t 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  were  more  m  the  habit  of  oonelnding 
with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  part  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Osdenee;  whieh  answers  the  same  requirements 
of  form  as  moHt  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences  by  Bach  and  Uaudel,  but  in  a  much 
leas  fefined  and  artistically  intelHgent  maansr. 

In  order  to  see  the  liearings  of  many  of  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  the  early 
representative!  of  hanoMmic  mtnte  it  will  be 
nectssar)'  to  return  for  a  short  spate  to  their 
predeoesscHs.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra* 
pmitistt  had  worked  upon— wMeh  we  express, 

fnr  brcvity'K  sake,  in  the  lan^Miaijc  which  is  con- 
sistently only  applicable  to  harmonic  music,  as 
eaneoro  and  thdr  flnt  iaTctdoiw  and  simple 
discords  of  fi'H[tens«ion — had  been  varied  and 
enriched  by  them  by  the  use  of  passing  notes. 
In  the  nae  of  thoM  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  waa 
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exorcised,  and  the  devices  which  reiulted  were 
in  aouie  iiutaiices  looke^l  upon  m  everybody's 
property,  and  became  quite  chAracteriBtio  of  UM 
particular  form  of  art.  A«  a  tvpe  of  the**  may 
be  taken  the  tbllowing  from  Dufay,  who  lived  in 
th«  t4th  eenturi,',  and  has  already 
of  M  being  quoted  bj  KiooowotUr  ■ 


In  this  tlio  F  is  clearly  taken  as  a  parsing  note 
between  G  and  E,  and  a  note  on  the  other  side 
of  the  E  is  interp<)lat«  il  before  the  leuritimate 
paiwai^e  of  the  pattuing  note  is  concluded.  This 
portioolar  figure  reappears  with  astonishing  fre- 

Joency  all  through  the  polyiihonic  period,  as  in 
osquin'H  Stabat  Mater,  in  Falestrina's  Missa 
Papoe  M&rcelli,  in  Gibbons's  Hosanna,  and  in 
Byrd's  Moms.  But  what  \n  particularly  notice- 
aijlo  about  it  is  that  it  gets  so  thoroughly  fixed 
as  a  figure  in  the  minds  of  miuicians  thAt  ulti- 
mately its  true  significance  in  Bometimcs  lost 
eight  of,  and  it  actually  appears  in  a  form  in 
wnidl  the  discord  of  the  seventh  made  by  the 
passing  note  is  shorn  of  its  resolution.  As  an 
example  of  this  (which  however  is  rare)  may 
be  taken  the  foUowiaff  pMHMW  from  the  GMb 
inByrd'e  ■ 


1  1     J.  -J=i 

"  r7  ^  

^  1  r  ^- 

1  T- 

-  ri  sle. 

 1=  l: — \ —      '  " 

L-  1  1  ^ 

In  this  the  seventh  in  the  treble  and  its  oonoter- 

part  in  tlie  b.i.ss  never  arrive  at  the  on  which 
thev  should  naturally  resolve,  and  musicians  were 
probably  so  aooustomed  to  tlm  phnee  that  they 
did  nnt  notice  anythin^^  MMMnuous  in  the  pro- 
grettHion.  It  is  probable,  moteover,  that  the 
device  in  the  first  instance  waa  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  calculation  —  such  as  we  are  forced 
to  assume  in  analysing  the  prugre^ion — but 
merely  of  artistic  feeling ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
such  artistic  feeling,  when  it  is  sound,  i«  to  all 
appearauL-eii  a  complex  intellectual  feat  dune 
initiiiativrij  nt  •  m0m  tMk» ;  and  we  estimate 
its  BoundneBs  or  unsoundness  bv  applying  intel- 
lectual anaiysiH  to  the  result.  The  fin«t  example 
given  above  stands  this  test,  but  the  latter, 
judged  by  the  Iii,'ht  of  the  nilfs  of  Descant, 
does  not;  hence  we  must  r^ard  it  as  an  arbi- 
trary useof  a  well-known  figure  which  is  justifiable 
only  bo<"MiBe  it  is  well-known ;  anil  the  principle 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  peculiar  features 
which  pMMntly  will  be  observed  as  making 
their  appearance  in  harmonic  mtiRic.  The  early 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richne^ss  to  the  bare  outline 
of  tho  hannonio  •ubetracfcuie  by  the  nee  of 


HARMONY. 

grsw  notes,  npp<vT._n at uras.  anticipatory  notes  and 
the  like,  and  by  certain  pn:K««»ai  of  condensatioa 
or  prolongation  which  they  devised  to  vary  tb<t 
monotony  of  uniform  resolution  of  discords.  Of 
these  some  seem  as  arbitrary  as  the  use  of  th« 
eharaoteriatic  fi>;uro  of  the  pcayphoiiic  times  jost 
quoted  from  Pvrd.  and  others  wore  the  fruit 


kind  of  spontaneous  generalisation  which  «• 
reeogttiM  an  aoond.   It  b  daiefly  important  ts 

the  present  question  to  notice  the  principle 
which  guided  or  leem  to  have  guided  them  ia 
that  which  seents  to  us  sound.  As  an  exampls 
of  insertion  between  a  di!«<  <ir  i  rjn  I  i'-  n-fi. >luti"^., 
the  following  passage  from  a  L ftp/.--iia  i^y  ifresc^- 
baldi  may  bn  tnkaa^ 

(>) 


in  which  the  ■eveBth  (a>  is  not  actually  reoahred 

till  (7') ;  the  principle  of  the  vi(  e  t»dng  th^ 
iianie  as  in  the  early  example  <)uut^  above  from 
Dufay.  fiadi  carried  this  prineipln  to  n  vcmnik- 
able  pitda,  as  for  i  * 


T  r 

from  the  Fugue  in  B  minors  K«.  94  hi  the 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.' 

The  simple  form  of  anticipation  which  appcan 
with  so  much  frequency  ia  Hnodd*a  wona  in 
the  following  form — 


is  foand  oommonly  in  the  worica  of  thn  ItaSea 

composer*  of  the  early  i>art  of  the  17th  cent'i-v 
Several  other  foruis  al^o  are  of  frequent  occur 
rence,  but  it  is  likely  that  scmie  of  them  were  art 
a<-tu:»lly  rendered  as  they  stand  on  paper,  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  accepte<.i  prindpiai 
of  modification  by  which  singers  ana  acoca- 
panyibts  were  guided  in  ptich  things  juat  as  tber 
are  now  in  rendering  old  recitatives  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,  and  had  been  previously  io 
shaqieninr,'  the  lea<ling  note  of  the  eoi-1  t>«ia^icfci 
modes,  llence  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  ^ipesr 
in  the  works  themselves,  since  the  traditions  hsvt 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  auticipatitsi 
relative  melodically  to  the  general  compootkA 
of  the  tonic  chord,  which  i«  also  characteristic 
of  modern  music,  ocoun  even  as  early  as  Peri, 

I  from  whoit  'Bnrjdian*  thn  fbHowii^ 

I  ia  i  ' 
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Hob  f«Uaie  has  »  singular  oounteipari  in  the 
Haodeliaa  reciUtive,  e.  g.— 


t 


I  «r< 


i 


The  following  exanqplei  an  mora 
of  (ha  17th  oaniury. 

♦  I 


— f— r  -|-^ — ■ 

is  qnnttd  hy  Buraey  (iv.  34)  from  Peri.  In  Ca- 
riwimi  and  Cesti  are  found  characterutio  closes 
of  redtativa  is  thii  manner — 


but  in  this  case  the  actoal  rendering  is  par- 
ticularly doubtful,  ami  the  passage  was  probably 
modified  after  the  manner  in  which  recitatives 
arc  always  rendered.  A  less  doubtful  instance, 
in  whicb  there  is  a  strini::  of  anticipations,  is 
from  a  fragment  quoted  aL^o  by  Bumey  ^iv.  147) 
iiram  a  Ctoteta  bj  Gkrianmi  as  ftUowa :--- 


Tlie  use  of  eemUnatioma  whfdi  result  firoai  the 

s'multjineoiis  occurri-ncn  of  pa.ssinfj  notu?,  a  pmc- 
tioe  BO  cbaracteriiitio  of  Bach,  cannot  definitely 
be  tnMsed  at  this  early  period.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  mu.Hicians  had  discovered  the 
principle  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  effects — 
namely,  the  use  of  preliminary  notes  a  semitone 
above  or  below  any  note  of  an  es-cntial  chord, 
irres^tive  of  what  precedes,  and  at  any  position 
rdativa  to  the  rinrthmio  divirioaa  of  tha  muric, 


in  which  B^.  G|.  and  Db,  whSeh  seem  to  oon- 
atitate  an  aoinal  chord,  an  maraljtha  result  of  tha 
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simultaneous  occurrence  of  chromatic  preliminary 
passing  notes  before  the  essential  notes  C,  A, 
and  0  of  the  oommoa  ehord  of  F  major.  Bnt 
there  is  n  cnmbinatioo  whiflh  it>  very  common  in 
the  music  of  tha  xyth  oaatury,  which  Jias  all 
the  appearanee  of  being  derived  tnm  ooma  sndi 
principle,  and  demands  notice.  It  appears  in 
Ccsti'a  '  Urontea'  (Bumey,  iv.  6S)  as  follows  : — 


1 


.•xnd,  however  preceded,  it  always  amoun's  to  the 
same  idea — namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 
seventh  on  the  snhdomiaaat  of  th«  liey  (major 
or  minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  Cadence.  This  may  be  explained  as  a 
passing  note  downwards  towarda  tne  uppermeat 
note  of  the  Biiccecding  concord  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  psssing  note 
upwards  oetween  tha  thbd  of  the  tonie  ohord 
and  the  root  of  the  Dominant  chord,  —  as  C 
between  and  D  in  the  example;  in  which 
case  it  woaM  be  derived  from  the  prindpla  above 
explained ;  or  on  the  other  hand  the  passage 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  old  theory 
of  passing  notes  in  a  way  which  b  highly  illos* 
trative  of  the  methods  by  which  novelty  is 
arrived  at  in  music.  Composers  were  accustomed 
to  the  progression  in  wluoh  a  diord  of  6-4  pr»> 
ceded  the  Dominant  chord,  as — 


and  having  the  particular  melodic  pn^iressioQ 
which  results  from  this  well  fixed  in  their  minds, 
they  inserted  a  passing  note  on  the  stron;,'  beat  of 
the  bar  in  tiia  oaw  without  altering  the  treble, 
as  in  the  example  quoted  alx>vo  from  Cesti,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
paaaaga.  This  partieular  feature  seems  to  hava 
iwen  accepted  as  a  musical  fact  by  composers, 
and  appears  constantly,  irom  Monteverde  till  the 
L-nd  of  the  century,  am>>ng  French  and  Italians 
alike  ;  and  it  is  invested  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  is  found  in  Lully  in  an  improved  form, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitali^.  It  I 
follows  in  a  Sarabande  by  him — 


and  this  form  was  atlopted  by  TTandel,  and  will  he 
easily  rsoognised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
with  hia  worht.  OorsUi  indlea«ei  the  flim 
hold  which  this  particnlar  imnth  had  obtainad 
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on  the  mindi  of  muBicunB  by  u*ing  it  in  imme- 
diftte  succtiuion  to  a  Dominant  7th,  M  that  thft 
two  inltrvak  mooaad  Moh  oUmt  in  tlM  fcUowiqg 
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•uoceauoiii  of  taqiensioaa  interlaced  with  tm 
•BollMHr  beeaoiM  uppanai,  Mwh 


in  Um  8oQ»t»  II  of  the  Opera  inda,  published  in 
BooM^  1685.  Hmm  methods  of  vaiiig  paadng  I 

note*,  anticipations,  and  like  device*, are  extremely 
important,  ai  it  ia  on  the  lines  thereby  indicated 
that  progress  In  flw  Iwrmeiiis  dspsitmsnl  of 
mnsic  b  m»<le.  Many  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
variety  of  these  kinds  had  deitoended  from  the 
contrapuntal  soliool,  and  of  these  their  immediate 
■uooeison  took  chief  advantage;  at  fint  with 
moderation,  but  with  ever  gnuiually  increasing 
complexity  as  more  insight  was  gained  into  the 
ftppmrtmi^tiw  tliey  offered.  Some  devices  do  not 
appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the  oentuzy,  and 
of  this  iund  were  the  ooudemiation  of  the  reountion 
of  SMpimriim%  whbh  became  very  fruitful  in 
▼ariety  as  music  progressetl.  The  old-fashioned 
suspensions  were  merely  temporary  retardations 
in  the  ptograssiaa  of  the  parts  which,  taken 
together  in  their  simplicity,  constituteii  ft  *— 
of  oonconlfl.    Thus  the  succession— 


is  evidently  only  a  sophtitinitsd 


of  the 


— ^ —  

T  f  i  I" 


And  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 
to  the  other  devices  for  soohisticating  the  dm- 
pUcity  of  ooooords  iiWch  liave  been  analysed 
Jbove ;  and  the  whole  shewing  how  device  is 
built  upon  device  in  the  prpgress  of  the  art. 
&.iuetime  In  the  1 7th  osntoiy  a  composer,  whose 
nauie  »»  pn'bably  lost  to  posterity,  hit  upon  the 
huff  idea  of  making  the  oonc<»dant  notes  move 
;;^Mt  waitinf  to  the  lesolntion  of  the  dis- 
^gtd&nt  note,  so  that  the  


in  which  there  are  three  stet 
the  IbUowing  (from 


s,  i^  condeu«tid  into 

Soailatti)— 


in  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  device  la  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  CorelJi,  and  it  imme- 
diately bore  fresh  fruit,  as  the  possibility  of  new 


in  which  each  shift  of  a  note  which  would  b* 
considered  as  part  of  tlie  implied  eoneerd 

a  frebh  suspension.  And  by  this  proce^iS  a 
and  important  element  of  effect  was  obtained,  for 
the  ultimate  reaolution  of  diaoord  into  ooaeoid 
could  be  constantly  postponed  although  the 
harmoniai  changed;  whereas  under  the  old 
system  each  disrord  must  be  resolved  into  the 
particular  oonoocd  to  which  It  belonged,  and 
therefore  the  peri-xln  of  sufpense  caused  by  the 
diHCurds  were  ntscesti&hly  of  short  duration.  In 
dealing  with  diooordsattMnpts  were  occaajonallj 
made  to  vary  the  reoognizeJ  moles  of  their 
resolutions ;  for  instance,  there  are  early  exaruf^dut 
of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  seventh  reaolve 
upwards  satisfactorily,  and  Ix^th  Cari^^mi  aad 
Furoell  endeavoured  to  make  a  seventh  go 
praclioally  without  aagr  SMolntkn  at  all.  ia  tUi 
form — 


-<S>  '■ 


fp'm  Piircell's  'Dido  and  .^n^As' — wh-^re  ths 
resolution  is  only  BUi>plicd  by  the  t>t.vuud  vii... 


and  from  Carissimi — in  which  it  ia  not  8up{died 
at  an,  if  Bome/s  transcription  (iv.  147)  ii 
correct.   Another  experiment  which  iUustAtsi  a 

J principle,  and  therefore  demands  notioe,  ia  tibs 
bnowing  from  Puroell's  service  In  Bb,  in  wUtk 
the  nnalo^nie  of  a  pedal  in  an  upper  pact  ia  and 
to  obtain  a  new  harmonic  effect : — 


About  tUs  time  also  a  chord  wbioh  Is  ea- 

tremely  charactt'rintic  of  modem  niu««ic  ntakr* 
its  anpearance,  namely,  the  chord  of  the  di- 
Bdnidied  seventh.  TUs  apfteara,  Ibr 

unprepnrcd  in  Corelh"-)  fN^nata  X  of  tlw*< 
TcTza/  published  in  16S9,  ai>  follows — 


I 


i 
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In  thu  and  in  other  limUnoei  of  his  use  of  it, 

it  occupies  so  exactly  analogous  a  position  to  the 
familiar  use  of  the  seventh  on  the  subdominant 
which  has  already  been  commented  upon  at 
l»jngth,  that  the  inference  is  alm'^st  unavoidable 
that  composes  firut  usod  the  diminiiihed  seventh 
as  »  modification  of  that  well-known  device  in  a 
minor  kej,  by  sharpening  it«  b^H-^  note  to  make 
it  approach  nearer  to  the  domiuimt,  and  also  to 
■often  its  quality. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
again  for  a  short  space  to  theorists,  for  it 
was  in  rdntion  to  tho  ntaacUrd  of  bamony 
which  characteriee?  tbe  pnd  of  the  1 7th  century 
that  iCiuueau's  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
theory  of  mtuld  <nt  Mno  tort  of  pfaUoaophical 
basis.  He  called  attention  to  the  &<  t  that  a 
tone  consists  not  only  of  the  onglo  note  which 
ovenrbody  recognizes,  whieh  ho  oalla  the  prin> 
cipal  sound,  but  also  of  harmonic  sounds  corre- 
^sdin^  to  noteA  which  stand  at  certain  de- 
foiite  distances  from  this  lower  note,  among 
which  are  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  oorre- 
pponding  to  the  fifth  and  third ;  that  as  there 
is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  octave  and 
oetftTO  theae  notes  can  be  taken  either  as  the 
major  common  chonl  in  its  firnt  j"«>Hition,  or  its 
inversions ;  and  tlmt  judgetl  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  is  the  root  or  fundamental 
note  of  th«  oombination.  This  was  the  basis  of 
hitt  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  con* 
■idered  to  have  been  tho  iBni  explicit  stateneni 
of  the  theory  of  chorda  in  connection  with  roots  or 
fundamental  notes.  Kameau  declines  to  accept 
the  nlnor  Mvcndi  na  part  of  tho  oonponml  tone 
uf  the  root,  and  bn  does  not  tal<e  his  minor  third 
as  represented  by  the  19th  *  upper  partial,'  which 
M  TCfy  remote,  but  jastineatho  ndnorohcitd  on  tiio 
principle  that  the  minor  third  as  well  ns  flic  root 
noto  generates  the  fifth  (as  both  0  and  Eo  would 
genento  6),  and  HiuA  this  oooununity  between 
them  makes  them  prescribed  by  nature.  D'Alem- 
bert  took  the  part  of  expositor,  and  also  in  some 
slight  particularB  of  modifyer,  of  Rameau*s  prin- 
ciples, in  his  '  £lements  de  Musique.'  It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  enter  into  details  with  respect 
to  the  particulars  resulting  from  the  tlicory, 
which  waa  applied  to  trnjimn  tiia  ooostruction  of 
BCAle,  temperament,  and  many  other  subordinate 
luattersy  and  to  discover  the  proper  progressions 
of  roota^  and  tbe  interconnection  between  ohoida. 
But  a  pasp-'icre  in  D'jXJembert's  book  des^orves 
especial  notice  as  illustrating  modem  harmonic 
M  diatlngaiahed  from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas 
with  rer[)oct  to  the  nature  of  di«cnrtl>  ;  hincc  it 
shows  how  completely  the  old  idea  of  suspen- 
aiona  aa  retudauons  of  the  parte  had  been  loet 

sight  of :  '  En  ;:;^cncnil  Li  dissonance  ^tant  un 
ouvTs^e  de  I'art,  surtout  dans  les  aooorda  qui  no 
aont  point  de  domfnaiit»  tonique^  on  de  aotts* 
donainant ;  le  seul  moyen  d'empocher  qu'elle  ne 
deplnise  en  paroissant  tro^  etrang^  4  I'aocord, 
e^eek  qa*eiDe  aoit,  poor  amri  dm,  aanone^  a 
I'oreille  en  se  trouvant  dans  I'accord  precedent, 
et  qu'elle  serve  par  Vk  a  Her  les  deux  ac- 
oonU,*   The  aole  exception  ia  ia  respect  of  the 


dominant  seventh,  which,  apparently  as  a  mere 
matter  of  experience,  does  not  seem  to  require 
this  preparatory  announcement.  Tartini  pub* 
liabad  his  theories  about  the  same  tinic  as  Ka- 
meau, and  derived  the  effect  of  chords  from  tho 
combinational  tones,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  discoverer.  Helmholtz  has  lately 
shewn  that  neitbor  theory  ia  complete  without 
the  other,  and  that  together  they  are  not  com- 
plete without  the  theoty  of  beatil^  which  leally 
affords  the  distinction  between  consonance  and 
dissonance ;  and  that  all  of  these  principles  taken 
together  oonatiinte  the  adentifie  bads  of  the 
facta  of  harmony.  Both  Kameau  and  Tartini 
were  therefore  working  in  the  right  direction; 
but  ht  tiw  aniribal  ymM  Bamean's  principlea 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  the  idea  of  sys- 
temaUaing  ohofda  aocording  to  their  roots  or 
fundamental  beam  has  been  since  generally 
adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  oentuzy  the 
practice  of  grouping  the  harmonio  dementa  of 
music  or  chords  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  belong,  which  is  called  observing  the  laws 
of  tom^ty,  was  tolerably  universal.  Composers 
had  for  the  most  part  moved  sufficiently  far 
away  from  tho  inflnenr*^  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  to  be  able  to  realise  tlie  first  prindplee  of 
ti[ie  new  secular  school.  These  prindples  are 
essential  to  instrumental  music,  and  it  is  chie6y 
in  relation  to  that  Im^o  department  of  the  mo- 
dem art  that  they  must  be  ooorfdered.  Under 
the  conditions  of  modem  harmony  the  harm  nic 
basis  of  any  passage  is  not  inteliectually  appro- 
dable  mdeas  the  principle  of  tiw  relations  of  the 
chnrd'i  composing  it  to  one  another  through  a 
common  tonic  be  observed.  Thoa  if  in  the 
middle  of  a  ■ncoewion  of  ohoida  in  C  a  chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  key, 
the  passage  ia  inconsistent  and  obscure;  but  if 
thb  dh«xd  ia  followed  by  othcfa  whieh  can  with 
it  be  referred  to  a  different  key,  modulation  has 
been  effected,  and  the  suooesdon  is  rendered  in* 
telligible  by  its  relation  to  a  fresh  tonio  in  the 
place  of  C.  The  range  of  chorda  which  were 
recotrnized  as  characteristic  of  any  given  key 
was  at  hr»t  very  limited,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
odved  that  some  notea  of  the  aeala  aerved  as  the 
bass  to  a  larger  number  and  a  more  important 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  as  the  generator  of  the  latger 
numlior  nf  f'.intnnic  chords;  and  sinco  it  .nlsoTOn- 
tains  in  its  compound  tone  the  notes  which  are 
most  remote  tnm  Uie  chord  of  the  (ooio^  the 
artistic  ••on^e  of  muHi"Trxn=i  led  them  to  rf'L:rard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonio  aa  the  opp««ite 
pdea  of  the  hannoBH)  drde  of  the  key,  and  no 
proi:Tr- -ion  waa  sufficiently  definable  to  stand  ia 
a  Dueition  of  tonal  importance  in  a  movement 
muess  the  two  poles  were  somehow  indicated. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  movement  is  to  bo  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  auocesdons  of  keys  to  which 
other  Iceya  are  to  be  anbsidiary,  those  whidh  are 
to  stand  prominently  forward  must  be  defined 
by  some  sort  of  oontrast  ba-sed  on  the  alt<'ma- 
tion  of  Tonic  and  Dominaat  harmony.    It  ia 
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mobably  for  this  reason  that  the  key  of  the 
Sabdominaut  ut  uii><ituifactory  ati  &  balance  ur 
oonplttinentary  key  of  m  movmcnt,  since  in  pro- 
grcssin::^  to  its  I>oininarit  to  verify  the  ioiudity, 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  listentjr  recttgniaeH  the 
origisftl  Tonio  ftgaia,  and  ttniB  the  force  of  the 
intcii'hd  contrast  ia  weakene<l.  Tliis.  as  has 
been  above  indicated,  is  frequently  found  in 
woAm  of  the  early  tuunnoole  period,  while  oom- 
poners  Wire  p'ill  -  arching'  for  tho  (.cnle  which 
should  give  them  a  major  Dominant  chord,  and 
the  effect  of  ttich  novMuents  u  enriondy  wan* 
dering  and  vague.  Tho  use  of  tho  Dominant  as 
the  complemontary  key  becomes  ft«quent  in 
works  of  the  lattar  portioa  of  the  17th  century, 
M  in  Corelli ;  and  early  in  the  next,  as  in  Bach 
and  Handel,  it  is  recoirn'sed  as  a  matter  of 
course;  in  the  time  of  Huvdn  and  Mozart  so 
much  strain  WM  put  upon  it  as  a  oemtee^  that 
it  to  assume  the  character  of  a  oonven- 

tionaliiiia  and  tu  Imo  ita  force.  Beethoven 
oonaequently  began  very  early  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  harinnnte  basis  of  thu  key  by  the  use 
of  chords  which  properly  iMilunged  to  utlier 
neariy  related  ke3rs,  and  on  his  lines  composers 
have  since  continued  to  work.  The  Tonio  and 
D(Hninant  centres  are  still  apparently  inevitable, 
Vnt  ihey  are  supplemented  by  an  enniged  range 
of  harni'  iiic  rovitn  i^Tving  chromatic  combina- 
tions which  are  atiiliated  on  the  original  Tonic 
through  their  relations  to  the  more  important 
notes  of  the  scale  wliich  that  Tonic  rejin-scnt!*, 
and  can  be  therefore  used  without  obscuring  the 
tonaUty.  At  eanmplfle  of  this  may  be  teken 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  nearly  allied  key  of  the  subdo- 
minant ;  a  major  concord  on  the  supertonic, 
with  the  minor  seventh  saperimpoecd,  whwh 
prop<»rly  belonj^'  to  the  Dominant  key ;  tho 
major  chord  on  the  mediant,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  key  of  the  relative  minor  repre- 
sented hj  the  chord  of  the  eabinediant»  and 
so  on. 

Baeh*a  nee  of  harmony  was  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  it  of  the  princi]  I  s  r.f  jw^Iyphony.  Ho 
resumed  the  principle  of  making  the  haniioay 
oekensibly  the  ■am  of  the  independent  parts, 
but  witli  tVii-  rlifTerenoe  from  tho  old  Htylc,  tliat 
the  hannouies  really  formed  the  substratum, 
and  that  their  progresrions  were  as  intelligible 
as  the  melodiea  of  wliich  they  seemed  to  1,'  the 
result.  From  such  a  principle  raraog  an  im- 
mense extension  of  the  range  of  hannonic  eom- 
bination'4.  Tho  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
binations which  can  be  made  to  represent  them 
on  the  po^h(mto  {mnciple  are  almost  inRnite, 
By  the  use  of  ehromatie  pfw^xinf^'and  prcliminarv 
notes,  by  re  turd  a  ti  one,  and  by  simple  chromatic 
alterations  of  tho  notes  of  <mords  according  to 
their  m»  lo  lie  «i(,'nificance,  combinations  are  ar- 
rived at  such  &9  puzzled  and  do  continue  to 
pnsile  theorists  who  regard  harmony  as  so  many 
imchaTiLrf'iilJe  lamps  of  chords  wliicli  cannot  V*^ 
admitud  in  music  unlei>s  a  fundamental  boss 
can  be  found  for  them.  Thus  ib»  diord  of  the 


'  atifi^ented  sixth  is  proliably  n'>thtnt»  more  tis'^ 
tlie  modification  of  a  melodic  prug^eo^^^ion  of  jijt 
or  two  parts  at  the  point  where  naturally  tbsf 
would  be  either  a  niajor  or  min^r  sixth  froa 
one  another,  the  downward  tendency  ct  the 
j  one  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other 
(■a  ;-in'T  thtin  U)  he  respectively  flattened  &a>l 
hharj^eued  to  make  them  approach  nearer  t» 
I  die  notes  to  which  they  are  moviiur.   In  Ihs 
cage  of  the  au<,nnented  »ixth  ■  n         tlat  seoood 
I  of  the  key,  there  is  onlj  one  note  to  h» 
I  altered :  and  as  that  note  w  oonstMitlj  alteml 
in  this  fashion  in  other  comliinat  jon> — nAnn-ly " 
substituting  the  flattened  note  for  the  naswu 
diatonic  note,  as  Db  for  D  in  tlie  kej  of  C, 
Carissimi,  Bach,  Beethoven^  Chopin,  in  all  agei  ^ 
harmonic  music — it  seems  superfluous  to  oonsid^r 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  u 
theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  is  the  mia-r  i 
ninth  of  one  root,  and  tho  other  the  maj^v  thiid 
of  another.     The  wuy  in  which  iJeaa  becmne 
fixed  by  constant  recurrence  has  already  (p.  StSI 
been  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  figure  which 
very  characteristic  of  the  polyphonic  achool,  add 
in  that  of  the  •abdondnaut  eerentli  with  ite 
'  early  harmonists ;  in  like  manner  m<>iificatjo«», 
such  as  the  augmented  sixth,  and  the  sharp  6&k 
(wMeh  is  merely  the  straining  upwaids  of  Ihe 
uppf  r  r.nteof  a  concord  in  its  melodic  proi^sressicQ  ' 
to  the  next  diatonic  note),  become  so  familisr  by 
constant  recur  iwnoe,  that  th*y  are  aeeepted  as 
fact^,  or  rather  as  representative*,  by  a8»x;iatic9. 
of  the  unmodified  intervals,  and  are  nsed  t»  ail 
intents  as  essential  chtads  ;  and  nsoreorer  bang 
so  recognised,  they  are  made  H&ble  to  re«alu 
tions  and  combinations  with  other  notes  which  , 
would  not  have  been  possible  while  tliey  were 
in  the  unaltered  condition  ;  which  is  nc-t  reaihr 
more  to  be  wondered  nt  thin  the  fact  iKat 
P.ach  and  his  contemporarua  and  imrncILi'.e  pre- 
decessors  habitually  associated  tonr^  ori^^iaalh 
c  iHt  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  with  barrrKr'^ 
which  would  have  been  imp<M>«ibIe  if  those  moden 
had  not  been  superseded  by  the  iiM)d«ni  sui— 
of  .scale"?.    The  inversion  of  the  nK-vr  mpnt  orwd 
augmented  sixth  as  a  diminJUhed  third  is  rt-  i 
mnrlcable  for  two  reaseni.    In  the  fiist  phoe.  I 
because  when  used  with  artistic  ptirp.>^?e  it  is  ot» 
of  the  most  striking  chords  in  modem  mask, 
owing  to  tiie  gradnal  eontractioii  towards  tle^ 
resolution  —  as  is  felt  in  the  empl<>yTTHT.t  .fit 
by  both  Bach  and  Beethoven  to  the  w«d» 
*et  sepultos  est*  hi  the  'Cradfizns*  of  iMr  ^ 
masses  in  B  minor  and  D  respectirely ;  sai 
in  tho  second,  because  a  dir^tinguishad  maAtn 
theorist  (whose  work  is  in  many  respects  ^trt 
valuable)  having  discovered  that  the  augmcct^ 
sixth  is  a  double  rooted  chor\l,  ^ays  that  * 
'  should  not  be  inverted,  becmuiie  the  upper 
being  a  secondary  haimoiiie,  and  capable  of  br- 
'  lotiL'inf;  only  to  the  scccndari'  root,  sbou'd  r-^  ^ 
I  beneath  the  luwt^r,  which  c&ii  only  belong  U>  tb* 
\  primary  root.'   It  must  not  be  forgotten,  few* 
ever,  in  considering  the  opinions  of  theorifU  f 
j  the  origin  of  ohonls  such  as  these,  thai 
I  explanMOW  am  not  nnfreqaently  girea  wmt^j 
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for  the  purpose  of  claj<siifying  the  chords,  and  of 
expoundiog  the  Uwu  uf  their  re«olutious  for  the 
benefit  of  oompotera  who  might  not  b»  aUe 
otherwise  to  euiploy  them  correctly. 

The  actual  number  of  es!<eutial  chordfl  haa 
renuuned  the  mhm  m  it  was  when  Montererda 
indicated  the  nature  of  tlie  Dominant  seventh 
by  using  it  without  preparation,  unle&s  a  single 
exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  chord  of  the 
niajorninth  und  its  sister  the  min'^r  ninth.  V><ith  of 
which  Uehnhultz  acknowledges  may  be  taken  an 
TCpreMntatives  of  the  lower  note  or  root ;  and  it 
cannot  be  donie<l  that  they  are  both  used  witli 
remarkable  freedom,  both  in  their  preparation 
and  resolution,  by  the  great  maaters.  Haydn, 
for  instance,  who  is  not  usually  held  to  be  guilty 
of  harmonic  extravagance,  uses  the  major  ninth 
on  the  DomiiiMit  thu  ia  his  Qaaiivt  ia  G, 
Op.  76— 
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and  the  minor  ninth  similarly,  and  with  as  great 
free<l>.;n,  oii  follows,  in  A  (^ujurtet  lu  F  Ullttor 
V.TrautW(un,  No.  3). 


♦1-  b^zr, 


_J_  L  trt:tr=: 


It  ia  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  discusiiion 
of  |Mitioiil«r  questions,  such  m  the  nature  of  the 
chord  frequently  called  the  'Added  Sixth.'  to 
which  theorists  have  propc»sed  almost  as  many 
toots  M  the  chord  has  notes ;  Rameau  originally 
siieeestiTi.;  the  Subdominant,  German  theorists 
the  Supertonio  as  an  inversion  of  a  seventh,  Mr. 
Alfired  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  invsnrion  of  a 
chord  of  the  tloventh,  ami  Hehnholtz  returning 
to  the  Subdominant  again  in  support  of  Rameau. 
Kotthnr  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
on  the  subiect  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which 
modem  composers  have  found  so  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  modulation,  or  into  the  devices  of  en- 
harmonic chanf^es,  which  are  so  fruitful  in  nov  el 
and  beautiful  effects,  or  into  the  discordance  or 
non-discordance  of  the  fourth.  It  b  nooiMMry 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  restrict  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  things  which  illuBtrate 
goaaral  puinciples ;  and  of  thaw  none  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  the  complicated  use  of 
suspensions  anil  passing  notes,  which  follow  from 
the  prinoipleB  of  Bmdb.  in  polyphony  m  appUed 
to  harmony,  and  were  remarked  on  alwve  as 
laying  the  foundati  ons  of  all  the  advance  that 
ban  been  made  in  Harmony  aineo  hia  time.  Sus- 
ponatana  «i«  now  takan  in  aaj  fbnn  and  poaaiioa 


which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly  prepared 
even  by  patwing  note.s,  or  in  the  second  place  be 
possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  afreah  diaoord, 
BO  long  as  the  ultimate  reHolution  into  concord  ia 
feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Thus  Waguer'a 
Mablaniiigar  opana  with  tha  ] ' 


tte. 


in  which  B  is  a  suspended  passing  note  resolving 
so  as  to  make  a  fresh  discord  with  the  treble, 
which  in  reality  is  resolved  into  another  discord 
made  by  the  appearance  of  a  chromatic  passing 
notc^  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an  aaaentiM 
concord  till  three  chords  further  on ;  but  the 
example  is  sufficient  to  show  tlie  application  of 
both  principles  as  above  exprataed.  One  of  tha 
most  powerful  suH]>en8ion8  in  existence  is  the 
following  frum  JJach's  Organ  Toccata  iu  D 


Of  strongly  accented  passing  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples— 


Citl  Hri. 

from  the  Overture  to  the  Messiah;  and 


5 

 _T.r-    ^  _^ 

■f-fr^-  

etc. 

from  Brahms's  Ballade  in  D,  which  is  practically 
the  same  pasisin^;  note  aa  that  in  the  example  from 
H:ui  11  1,  but  paHHing  in  the  opposite  dirt  (  ti '  H 

A  g  »od  example  of  a  suooession  of  combinations 
resulting  fhim  the  prindplea  abore  enmnerated 
with  regard  to  the  modification  of  diatonic  note*, 
and  the  use  of  chromatio  passing  notes,  occurs  in 
Baeh*B  Cantata,  *  Cfariat  unaer  HaR*  (p.  20S) — 
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b  tiM  and  ■oeno  of  the  and  act  of  '  TmUn 
and  Iwlde*  tlw  oombinatiott  glv«ii  tlieonticalljr 

»bove  (p.  679a)  actually  occurs,  and  two  of  the 
preliouoAry  ohrom*iio  nutw  (*)  are  aatUinad  aa 
A  iuapaMioB  into  tha  anct  diofld— 


'f^  ^  

In  the  latter  part  of  the  lact  Act  of  the  same 
woric  are  lome  extremely  remarkable  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  tO 
harnionVi  t-ntailia^  wry  clu6e  mcHlulaUous,  for 
which  there  in  not  Hpacu  here> 

Tlie  principle  of  jmrsistence  was  early  recog- 
niaed  in  the  use  of  what  were  called  Diatonic  suc- 
cetuiona  or  aeqiMMea.  They  are  daflned  bj  Frot 
Macfarren  as  '  the  repetition  of  a  pwgrewion  of 
harmony,  upon  other  notes  of  the  leala^  when 
•11  tlia  parte  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
each  repetition  as  in  the  original  progression,* 
irrespective  of  augmented  or  diminished  intervals, 
or  doublings  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  it  is 
not  desirable  to  double.  And  this  mapr  be  ex* 
panded  into  the  more  general  proposition  that 
when  a  figure  has  been  establiahed,  and  the 
nrinciple  and  manner  of  ite  repetition,  it  may 
be  repeated  analogoody  without  any  oonaidera- 
tion  of  the  resulting  circumstances.  Thus  Bee- 
thoven having  eatablished  Um  form  of  hia  ao- 
oompauiment— 


goes  thn>ui,'h  with  it  in  daq4to  of  tho  oooaeentive 
fifths  which  result — 


Again,  a  single  note  whose  stationary  character 
baa  been  established  in  hannony  of  which  it 
aetaally  fbnna  a  part,  can  persist  through  har- 
monies which  are  otherwise  alien  to  it,  and 
irrespective  of  any  d^nee  of  diMonance  which 
ntnlte.  TUa  waa  eaiiy  aeen  in  the  tue  of  a 
Pladal*  and  as  that  was  its  earliest  form  (being 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  i>roae  base 
mentioned  nt  the  beginning  of  the  Article)  the 
singular  name  of  an  inverted  Pedal  was  applied 
to  it  when  the  persiatent  note  was  in  the  treblot 
aa  in  an  often-qooled  Inslanee  from  the  alow 
inovt  iaont  of  the  C-minor  Syraphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  a  fine  example  in  the  fugue  which 
atanda  aa  Flnde  to  Brumui^a  aet  of  variatioBa 
on  a  Thome  hy  Handel,  and  in  the  example 
Quoted  from  Purcell'a  ~  - 
uioven  em 
as  in  the  first 
(op.  lai)— 


Service  above.  Bee- 
thaa  one  note  penial* 
on  the  DiabelH  Valse 


He. 


t f  if  fzWr  I  r 


Another  familiar  example  of  persistenoe  ia  per* 
Wtenee  of  direction,  as  it  ia  n  well-known  davfae 

to  make  parts  which  are  progressing'  in  opposite 
directions  persist  in  doing  so  irrespective  uf  the 
combinations  which  result.  For  the  limitatieni 
which  may  be  put  on  these  devices  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  regular  text-b^M^ks,  as  they 
are  many  of  them  principles  of  expt^dieocy  and 
custom,  and  many  of  them  depend  on  laws  of 
melodic  progreeitiun,  the  consideration  of  which  it 
b  neoamaiy  to  lenve  to  its  own  partienlar  head. 

It  appoars  then,  finally,  that  the  a'^ttial  base's 
of  hanuouic  mubic  is  extremely  limited,  conmaMng 
of  eoneorda  end  thdr  intmaioua,  and  at  beet  not 
more  than  nfew  minor  sevenths  and  major  and 
minor  niafha;   and  on  this  basis  the  art  of 
modwn  moaio  ia  constructed  by  derioee  and 
principles  which  are  either  intellectuaUyconceiTed 
or  are  the  &uit  of  highly  developed  musical 
instinct,  which  is  according  to  vulgar  phraae 
'  inspired,'  and  thereby  discovers  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  world  recognise 
as  evidently  the  reaolt  of  so  complex  n  g«ne* 
ralisation  that  they  are  unable  to  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  useful 
tenn  *  inspiration.'  But  in  every  case,  if  a  novelty 
is  aound,  it  must  answer  to  verification,  and  tlw 
verification  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  intellectual 
analysis,  which  in  fact  may  not  at  first  be  able 
to  cope  with  it     Finally,  everything  ia  ad- 
misdble  which  is  intellectually  verifii^)le,  and 
what  is  inadmissible  is  so  relatively  only.  For 
instance,  in  the  laige  majority  of  casea,  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  all  the  diatonic  notes 
of  the  scale  would  be  quite  inadmissible,  but 
composers  have  shown  how  it  can  be  d(me,  and 
there  is  no  reaaon  why  some  other  oompoasr 
should  not  show  bow  all  the  chromatic  notea  can 
be  added  alao ;  and  if  the  prindplea  by  which  he 
•rrlTed  at  the  eonbfnation  stand  the  ultimate 
t«it  of  analysis,  musicians  must  bow  and  ac- 
knowledge his  ii|^t  to  the  combination.  The 
hiatory  OTharmenj  ii  tiie  history  of  erer-increas 
ing  richness  of  combination,  from  the  use,  first, 
of  simple  conaonanoea.  then  of  ooneonanoea  aaper^ 
imposed  on  one  another,  wfaioh  we  oall 
chords,  and  of  a  few  iinple  dii^cords  simply 
contrived  i  then  of  a  ayataoi  of  claawfioatioo  ct 
theae  coneorde  and  diaoords  by  key  rdationahip^ 
which  ''naMflt  some  of  them  to  be  used  with 
greater  freedom  than  formerly ;  then  of  the  naa 
of  oomUnatioiie  wUch  were  qMnially  fiwrnKar  aa 
analogues  to  esst  nlial  chords ;  then  of  enlargement 
of  the  bounda  of  the  keys,  so  that  a  ccreater  number 
and  Tarietyof  ehotdaoodd  be  need  in  rdatien  to 
one  another,  and  finally  of  the  feoognition  «f  the 
principle  that  hannony  ia  the  leanH  of  combined 
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tnelodleii,  tlim-rcjli  the  treatment  of  tlie  pro- 
gresniona  of  which  the  limitii  of  combination 
become  practically  co-eztraaiT^  with  tho  ntiml>er 
of  notes  in  the  musical  iyatem.  [C.H.U..F.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  4th  of  Borlioz*B 
5  Bymphoniec,  op.  16,  dedicated  to  Humbert 
Ferrand ;  for  full  orchestra  with  sola  viola ;  in 
4  movements  —  ( i )  '  Harold  aux  montagnes. 
Scenes  de  m^ncolie,  de  bonhetir  et  de  joie.' 
Adagio  and  Allegro;  in  6.  (7)  'Marcbo  do 
Pterins  chaatant  la  pri^  du  soir.'  Allegretto ; 
in  E.  (3)  'S^r^nade  d'un  Montaguwd  des 
Abbruzes  k  sa  maitresse.*  Allegro  aseai ;  in  C. 
C4)  *Orpe  de  firiganda.  Souvenin  dea  Scenes 
pir^o^idaiitea.*  Allegro  f^etioo;  in  O.  It  was 
compoweil  in  i^^.H,  ftnd  originnteil  in  a  request 
of  Pagauioi'a  that  Berlioz  should  write  a  solo  in 
whkb  ha  ooald  display  the  qualities  of  his 
StradivariiiH  viula.  It  is  nuetUofw  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
woric  i«  based  00  Ohilde  Bavold.  (See  Beilios's 
^It'moirta,  chap.  45.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Ckmservatoire  Not.  ti,  1834,  but  has  been 
mneh  altered  sinoe.  Soore  and  pafis  are  pub> 
lishc^l  by  S<hlt-»in^'er.  It  was  :  l:iV  'l  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
July  4,  1855.  BeriJos  ooodootod  and 
>  plajod  thii  fiob  part.  [O.] 

HARP  (Fr.Earpe ;  Ital.  Arpa ;  Germ.  Harfe). 
A  musioal  instrument  of  great  antiouity;  in  ita 
modem  develoiniMnt,  by  meana  of  tne  nigeidom 

zncchanifon  of  the  doubles  action,  distiDguished  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  not  filmed 
hf  Hie  ear  and  tondbi  of  the  player,  that  liaa 

aeparato  notes  for  sharpn,  flatn,  and  naturalB. 
thus  approaching  written  music  more  nearly 
Ihaa  any  other. 

The  harp  presents  a  trlnnniVir  f  rm  of  singular 
beauty,  the  graceful  curve  of  tiie  neck  ad«Uug 
to  tho  eiegaaoe  of  lie  appearanoe  Although 
t!if^  mitline  has  varied  at  liff*  rr-it  rp'^chs  and  in 
ditfereut  countries,  the  relation  of  iba  proportions 
to  the  Buuleal  aoala  »  oooditioa  of  •ymnietry  in 
miiBical  instruments — is  in  the  harp  very  close; 
so  that  whether  it  be  £^gyptian,  Persian,  Mediaeval, 
or  Keltie,  it  ia  always  fashioned  in  boiuty  of 
line,  and  oflen  characteristically  adorned. 

In  looking  at  a  harp  wo  rec<^uiiw  at  once  the 
wariad  fonotioas  of  ita  structure.  The  resonant 
instrument  h  the  soundboard,  forming  w'f!i  ifn 
bodv  tUo  angle  u&xt  the  player.  The  oppusitti 
wakffB  is  the  pillar.  Both  support  the  neek,  m 
curved  bracket  between  which  and  the  sound- 
board the  strin:;^  are  stretched.  In  moderu 
barps  the  neck  includes  the  'comb*  containing 
the  mechanism  for  rai.'ting  tho  pitch  of  the  strinirn 
one  half  tone  by  tho  singlu  action,  or  two  half 
tones  by  the  double  action.  The  pUlar  is  hollow 
to  include  the  rodn  working  fl  '  mech.'iniMm. 
The  pedestal,  where  pillar  and  sowniiboard  unitti, 
is  the  frame  for  the  pedaUi,  levers  acted  upon  by 
the  fe*'t  ntifl  niovinj^  the  rods  in  the  yiillar. 

Tlie  wood  used  in  a  harp  is  chieliy  sycamore, 
Irat  the  soundboard  ia  of  pine,  and  in  old  harps 
firaqiMBtij  araaoMitea  with  paintad  ~ 
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The  dimpnmons  of  snundlioard  and  body  increase 
downward*.  Along  the  centre  of  the  soundboard 
is  glued  a  strip  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  pegs  that  hold  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  u|jper  ends  being  wound 
round  tuningfina  piercing  the  wrestplaidc  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  soond- 
board  is  ribl>e<l  underneath  by  two  narrow  hara* 
crowing  the  grain  of  the  pine,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  the  soundboard  into  nodes  and  figures 
of  vibration.  The  strings  are  of  catgut,  ooloared 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  8v<i. 
the  notes  by  the  player,  the  ^ 
lowest  eight  being  spun  over,  Q  r  — 

wire  upon  silk  or  wire  upon  — ;  ^ 
wire.  The  compass  of  an  £nu*d       ^  •J 
double-action  harp  is  6\  octares.  Sea. 

The  apparently  slight  reeistance  offen^d  by  the 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  strings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  perpendicubu-,  ia 
Hiitlicient  because  they  are  placed  at  an  angle. 
There  ia  also  »  lateral  ai^le  in  the  position  of 
the  neck  and  alrtnga,  to  allow  Ibr  the  atralB  oa 
the  side  the  string's  are  all  u  !.cd  to. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  most  be  put  back 
anterior  to  Hw  aaiUeat  reeorda  of  dviliaatfon. 

It  was  possibly  Huggested  by  tho  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  addition  of  several  striQga 
would  ho  aaalogooB  to  blading  aeveral  vaeda  or 

whi.stles  together  to  form  a  syrinx,  both  con- 
trivances apparently  preceding  the  shortening  to 
different  lengths  by  the  finger  of  a  aingleTibrating 
striiK",  in  a  lute,  or  tho  shortening  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  by  means  of 
holeo  pofimted  in  it  to  be  atepped  alao  by  the 
fingers*.  The  oldest  inonnment.s  of  the  har|>  aro 
£^{yptian.  Those  first  seen  by  Ikuoe,  painted 
on  tne  wall  of  »  burying-plaoe  at  lliebaa,  are 
BupiHM«ed  to  bo  as  ohl  an  the  I.^th  century  B.C. 
These  are  very  lai^e  harps,  richly  omameuted, 
and  atanding,  to  judge  from  tibe  players,  more 
than  six  feet  hi_;!i.  'Hnwe  instrument*,  which 
have  been  often  described,  havioff  no  front  pil- 
lar, eottld  have  had  no  great  tenidon,  and  were 
prolialdy  of  .1  1  w  and  sweet  t-nr-.  But  while 
all  Eeyi>tisM.  karpd  wanted  this  iutportant  mem- 
ber for  support,  they  were  not  liinitod  to  one 
«?izo.  There  sevms  to  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  dimensions,  number  of  sUiogs,  and  amount  of 
ornament.  Some,  like  Bmee'a,  wero  piaoad  npon 
the  ground  ;  others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  admit  of  the  player's  standing.  Those  held 
by  seated  players  were  mora  like  the  Graak 
trigonon,  a  link  hetween  the  harp  and  lyre. 

The  Afisyriau  harps  resembled  the  Eoryptian  in 
having  no  front  pillar,  but  ditfered  in  the  sound* 
board  being  uppermoKt,  tho  lower  angle  lieing 
a  simple  bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strings. 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Music  of  the  most  AndentNationab* 
lyjudon,  1864'!  regards  tho  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Kautem 
harp  from  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  tho 
dis-tinctiiiu  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modem, 
for  tho  very  earlieat  \\  intern  harp  of  which  a 
reproHeritation  exists,  that  in  Bunting'a '  Anoieni 
Mnaioof  Inhad,'  nttribated  by  him  to  «a  anrlier 
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d»t*i  than  a.d.  830,  luui  no  front  pillar.  The 
beautiful  form  of  th*  man  modem  Irish  harp  ii 
well  l<nown  from  it«  representation  in  the  royal 
coat  of  aruis.  Two  vpecimenB  are  to  he  seen  in 
South  Kensington  Museum  :  one  is  a  cast  of  the 
an(n6nt  harp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said  to 
h&vtt  belonged  to  Brian  Boiroimhe.  In  these 
the  body  is  pcfpaodicular,  or  nearly  so,  instead 
of  glnnting,  as  in  modem  harps;  the  froat  pill&r 
being  curved  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  neck — in  the 
Xcida  harp  called  the  Hannonic  Ounre — dawsiDd- 
inp  ratlier  to  meet  it.  This  form  gives  a  more 
acute  angle  to  the  strings,  which  were  of  brass, 
two  to  each  noti^  the  sounds  being  produced  by 
the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  player.  The  number 
of  strings  is  uucertain,  but  the  fra^ents  of  the 
*Dftlway '  harp,  shown  in  the  Speoial  Exhibition 
ni  Soi!th  Ktiifiinifton  in  1872,  inscribed  'Ego 
k,'j.ni  litgina  Cithararum,'  and  dated  ▲.O.  1G21, 
justify  our  assuming  tiM  laig»  Mkla  Of  fifty<^0 
for  thin  instrument.  j 

The  Lriih  Gaelic  harp  must  Lave  been  the  , 
Scotch  Gaelic  one  also  According  to  Gunn  (His- 
tnricrvl  In  jMir^-,  etc,  Edinburgh  1807I  a  lady  of  • 
tlje  ciau  l^iinont  in  Argyle  took  a  harp  with  her 
on  her  maniago  In  1640  to  Kobertson  of  Lude, 
which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the  harp  of 
m  Buoceabiou  of  Highlaud  liards.  Gunn  dejicribed 
it  M  then  cadating,  38  inches  high  and  16  broad, 
with  30  strings.  Another,  also  then  existing 
and  in  exctillcut  preservation,  he  stated  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary  to  Miss  GardNii  of 
Banchory.  It  was  smallf^r  than  the  Lude  harp, 
and  could  only  have  earned  twenty-eight  stringi*. 

The  Welch  Harp  has  likewise  a  perpendicular 
body,  but  is  larger  than  the  Iri^.  increasing 
coDBiderably  dowuuariU.  The  neck  ascenib,  thu 
front  piUw  being  longer.  The  WeUdi  harp  has 
three  rows  of  gut  Hrrinnn  the  outer  rows  being 
unisons  in  diatuaic  eeriui,  the  inuur  the  chromatic 
semitones.  There  i»  ono  at  fioutli  Keuliigtoii, 
lent  by  Lady  Llanover. 

llie  earliest  reprewntntion  of  the  portable 
medisval  harp,  which  eo  many  painters  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  1  it i^s  and  viols,  b  perhaps 
that  in  Gerbert's  '  I'e  C  autu  et  M  usica  Sacra^  j 
copied  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  form  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modern  harp,  the 
front  pillar  only  dillering  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightly  curving,  to  admit  of  the  move- 
xnent  of  the  rods  for  working  the  pedals. 

That  the  \\'eHttm  harj)  bdons^  to  Northern 
Europe  in  its  origin  there  iteeius  to  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  H«x  MdUw  claims  the  name  as  Tea- 
tonic,  and  has  contributed  the.^e  historic  and 
dialectic  forms : — Old  High  German,  Harapha  ; 
Middle  do.,  Harpte;  Modem  do.«  Harfe\  Old 
Norse.  Ifarpa.  Fr  om  the  last  were  derived  the 
Spauiith  and  Italian  Arpa,  the  Portugue:>e 
JJarfia,  and  the  French  Harf)e — the  aspirate 
fhowing  the  Teutonic  origin.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
form  was  Uearpe.  The  Ba«que  and  Sdavonian, 
M  well  a*  the  Bonmnce,  took  the  name  with  the 
ittitmiiMnt*  but  tbeio  ie  a  xemaikablo  aioeptiw 


in  the  fact  of  the  Keltic  peoples  having 
own  names,  and  theae  agam  divided  aocurtfi^ 
to  the  Gaelic  and  C^'mbric  branches.  Prian 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  Ium  supplied  the  (nl- 
lowing  illustration: — Irish  Gaelic,  Cldirttadk; 
Scotch  do.,  Cldrsdch  ;  Manx,  Claatagh ;  Wdc^ 
Telyn  ;  Cornish,  7'elein  ;  Breton,  Tden. 

The  Medisval  harp,  a  simple  diatonio  ivCn- 
ment,  was  sufficient  in  it«  time,  but  w*ben  mtdtfli 
iniitruinental  mujic  arot^e,  ita  liioita  wen;  fooad 
too  narrow,  and  notwithstanding  ita  charm  of 
t'lne  it  would  have  fallen  int-i  oM'"vion.    It  Lid 
but  one  scale,  and  to  obtain  an  act.uientAl  serm- 
tone  the  oolj  Maource  was  to  shorten  the  strin| 
nn  much  as  was  needed  by  firmly  pressing  it  wi'.h 
the  finger.    But  this  was  a  poor  expedient,  u  it 
robbed  the  harpist  for  the  tinie  «>f  the  oae  d 
one  hnnd     Chromatic  harps  were  atteir.pU-d  hj 
Gerniau  makers  in  the  List  century  and  tarij 
in  thi.s,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  throo^k 
dllHculty  of  execution  to  give  the  hnrp  thlrt'^ 
stringii  in  each  octave,  by  which  t^ach  «vuia 
have  been  a  sharp  to  its  next  Iowa-  and  a  fist 
to  its  next  higher  string.   Tlie  first  !?tep  t-jwards 
the  reconstruction  of  the  harp  w  as  due  to  a  Ty- 
roleee,  who  came  upon  the  idea  of  screwing  h'tus 
cnxiks  of  r!irtril  '  n-ot dirts)  into  the  neck,  wbi^b 
when  turned  againt>t  the  string  would  catuse  tljt 
shortening  necessary  for  a  chromatic  interral. 
Still  the  harpist  lost  the  use  of  one  L.md  wtlls 
placing  or  releasing  a  crook,  and  one  suring  o&iy 
wai  iBodihed.  not  its  octaves.    About  the  year 
1720,  one  Hochbrueker,  a  native  of  I>iiiAuw  rtV 
iu  Bavaria,  conceived  and  executed  tiie 
pedal  mechanism,  and  rendered  the  harp  fit  Ir 
modulation,  by  using  the  fo<3t  to  raise  eA*:h  oiiea 
string,  at  will  and  instautaueou&ly,  half  a  Uisi* 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player's  hands  6«e« 
This  brought  about  a  verj'  rernark .ible  ravolutiaii 
in  harp -playing,  giving  the  insLrunient  eight 
major  scales  and  five  minor  omnplete,  hemdim 
three  minor  scales  descending  only.      IL-  b.- 
bracker  8  mechanism  acted  upon  crooks 
preaaed  the  strings  ahovo  nnta  projaeliiig  from 
the  neck.  But  there  were  inconvr-ni'-ncer-  ar:-;:^ 
from  this  construction ;  each  string  acted  upoa 
by  a  ORMk  mm  temoved  from  the  plane  «f  the 
open  strings,  an  impediment  to  tlie  fingwin^. 
and  frequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stopped 
strings  were  less  good  in  tans  than  the  ofwa. 
A  fault  no  less  serious  was  due  to  the  me'-haaim 
being  adjusted  to  the  wooden  neck,  whicli  va* 
intractable  for  the  curving  required :  if  too  WfoA 
bent  it  was  Uable  to  break,  and  if  not  bent  enoijgh 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  tuned  cf 
from  being  too  kmg. 

The  first  to  make  harps  without  crook?,  and  ytt 
to  stop  half  tones,  were  Frenchmen — the  Goo- 
sineatta,  fiatber  aocl  aon.  They  passed  eai^  atriaf 
l>etweeu  two  small  pieces  of  inet4il  {bf';:iiV^'r) 
placed  beneath  the  bridge-pin.  Then  bj  tht 
pedal  aetion  ^ese  metal  pieces  were  made  to  gissp 
the  string,  and  bhorti-n  it  the  disLir.t^  miuin-i 
The  Cousineaus  al»o  intro<iuccd  a  slide  to  raar 
or  lowor  the  bridge-pin  regulating  the  Umgfk 
of  tho  ■triiif»aiid  piaoed  oaoh  ^yafeemof  Imb 
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belonging  to  strings  of  the  came  name  between 
metal  plates  which  were  bevelled  to  make  them 
li^^ter.  Thus  the  neck  coald  be  curved  at 
pleosim^  and  its  solidity  being  assured,  the 
proporttoos  of  the  strings  could  be  more  accurately 
established.  About  1 783  they  doubled  the  pedals 
and  ooxmected  mechanism,  and  thus  constructed 
the  fizBt  doable-acUon  harp.  The  pedals  were 
mmagtd  in  two  rows,  and  the  tuning  of  the 
open  strings  was  changed  to  the  scale  of  Cb 
inatoad  of  Eb,  as  in  the  single-action  harps. 
Sat  it  <loi-8  not  appear  that  the  ConrinMns  made 
numy  double  action  harps ;  they  were  still  too 
imperfect;  and  the  Revolution  must  have  closed 
their  business,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  perfecting  of  the  harp 
by  that  great  mechanician  Sebastian  Erard, 
it  it  «M  to  UtkV  tUs  iMtnuMBt  m 


I.  Cb. 


eompleie  as  the  Oemooa  school  of  lathiers  left 

the  violin.  Him  earliest  issiiys  to  iinjirnve  the 
fa&ip  date  about  1 786,  and  were  coaiined  to  the 
shi^tt  actioiL  Ha  worlMd  iipoD  a  new  principle, 
the  fork  mechanism,  and  m  hin  harps  which 
were  finished  about  1789^  the  arraogement  of 
it  WM  diiely  Internal ;  tlw  itods  th^  tfaotten 
the  strings  alone  performing  their  functions  cx- 
texpally.^  He  patented  in  London  in  1794  a 
> tttsraal to tiM plato*  Hotnado 


a  double-action  harp  in  1801,  patenting  it  in 
1809,  but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  produced 
the  culmination  of  his  beautiful  <x>ntrivanoc^ 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  all  harp 
makers.  In  this  harp,  as  in  the  single  action  one, 
Erard  maintained  seven  pedals  only,  and  Bimjily 
augmented  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  cranks 
and  tringles  (or  levers)  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- 
rodi^  to  give  suooeesively  a  portion  of  revolution  to 
the  disks  from  which  the  studs  project ;  the  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serving  to  shorten  strings 
of  tho  nme  name,  to  produce  the  first  half  tone, 
the  second  movement  of  the  pedal  for  the  seconil 
half  tone,  the  contrivance  being  so  itigenious 
that  the  position  of  the  upper  dink — the  seoond 
to  move  but  the  first  to  act  upon  the  strings — is 
not  changed  when  the  lower  disk  completes  its 
movemeiitof  Wfolutioiiandacti  npcn  the  itiingi 
also. 

The  drawing  represents  3  sections  of  the  neck 
of  Erard'H  double  action  harp,  and  shows  tho 
position  of  the  forks  and  external  levers,  ( i )  when 
the  strings  are  open,  (a)  when  stopped  for  the 
first  half  tone,  and  (3)  when  stopped  for  the 
second.    Two  strings  are  shewn  f  tr  each  pitch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  notch  and  set  fioo 
when  not  required ;  epiral  springs  with  two  arms 
fixed  beneath  the  pcdctttal  accelerate  the  return 
of  the  pedals.  Unlike  the  weighty  expedient  of 
the  CousincauR,  there  are  but  two  brass  plates 
which  funn  the  couib  concealing  the  greater  part 
of  tho  action.  Lastly,  Erard  made  the  conm 
bo<ly  bearing  the  soundboard  of  one  piece,  doing 
away  with  the  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  staves. 

As  already  stated,  the  double-action  harp  is 
tuned  in  Cb.  By  taking  successively  the  seven 
pedals  for  the  half-tone  tran8(x>»ition,  it  can  be 
played  in  Gb,  Db,  Ab,  Eb,  Bb,  F,  and  Cll.  By 
the  next  action  of  the  pedals,  a)mpleting  the  rise 
of  the  whole  tone,  the  harp  is  set  sucoessively  in 
G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Ff,  and  Cf.  The  minor  scales 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  form,  the 
ascending  requiring  change  of  pedals.  Changes 
by  trans-poHition  constitute  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  playing  keyed  instruments  through  the  altere<l 
fingering  re<^uired.  On  the  harp  jMUSagcs  may 
be  repeated  m  any  key  with  fingenng  absolutely 
the  same.  The  complication  ot  scale  fingering, 
so  tnmblesome  to  pianofiwte  playing  !■  with  tho 
harp  practically  unknown. 

The  harmonics  of  tho  harp  are  frequently  used 
by  solo  players,  and  'the  sonorousness  of  these 
mysterious  not<>s  when  tised  in  combination  with 
fiutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium'  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Berlioz.  (*  Modem  InMra> 
mentation.'  Novello  1S5S.) 

lu  Uesicribiug  the  Double  •  action  Harp  of 
Sebastian  &aid,  tho  writer  has  been  much 
helpfcd  by  a  report,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  in  1815,  and  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Greoige 
Brusaud.  [▲.J.H.] 

HARPKT?,  Thomas,  bom  nt  Wnm ster  May 
3,  1787  i  when  about  ten  years  of  age  came  to 
London  and  Iflkmt  the  hom  and  trunpet  onder 
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Eley,  then  master  of  the  East  India  Yolimteer 
Band.   He  soon  alUrwwds  baoaiM  *  BMOkber 

of  the  band  and  a  great  proficient  on  the  trumpet. 
He  continued  in  the  band  nearly  x8  years,  during 
the  first  7  of  which  he  also  perfonned  in  the 
orchestras  of  sniro  nf  the  minor  theatres.  Alwut 
1 8o6  he  was  appomtcii  principal  trumpet  at  Orury 
Lane,  and  Um  BngHih  Opera  Hoiim,  Lyceum. 
In  1S20  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  nt 
the  fiinuingham  Musical  Festival,  and  in  the 
foOowing  year  succeeded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  th«  Ttnlian  Opera, 
and  ail  the  pricipal  concerts  and  festivaii),  a 
position  wUdi  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  r»f  a  century.  The  Eiist  India  Com- 
pany nouiinated  him  inspector  of  the  musical 
UMtrumenta  supplied  to  their  bands,  an  appoint 
ment  which  he  held  until  his  d»^nth.  Hari)er 
played  on  the  slide  trumpet,  and  produced  a 
pnrtt*  briUimtk  and  even  tone,  with  a  oonnumd 
of  execution  which  enabled  liiin  to  Biirmonnt 
the  greatujst  difficulticij  on  his  most  diificult  in- 
strument. He  was  stricken  with  mortal  sickness 
at  a  reliearsal  in  Exeter  Tlall  for  a  concert  of 
the  ilaruioaic  Union,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  Jan.  30,  1853.  He  was  author  of 
an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Trumpet.  Harper 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Thomas, 
•nooeeded  his  father  in  all  his  appointments  as 
principal  trumpet,  a  position  he  still  holds ;  the 
•econd,  Charles,  long  filled  the  place  of  prin> 
cipal  horn  in  the  best  orchestras ;  and  the 
TOODgest,  Edhuito,  also  a  horn  player,  eottlo<^  at 
BSllsDorough,  Ireland,  as  pianist  and  organist, 
»nd  died  there.  May  18,  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARPSICHORD  (Fr.  Clavecin',  Ital.  Chn- 
eemhalo,  Gravicembalo,  not  un£requently  Cembalo 
only,  al^o  Harpieordo;  Germ.  Chwieffmhel,  Kiel- 
flii'jcl,  Fl iUjtl).  Tlie  most  important  of  the  group 
of  keyed  iiuitruments  tlmt  preceded  the  piano- 
fort^  holding  during:  tlio  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th 
centiiries  a  position  analoi^ous  to  that  now  ac- 
corded to  the  grand  pianid'orte.  it  had  a  place 
in  the  orchestra  m  Ml  accompanying  instrament 
when  the  first  opera  and  tbe  first  orntorio  were 
performed  (Florence  and  Rome,  about  a.d.  1 600), 
and  during  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bsch  was 
the  constant  support  to  the  recifntiro  frcco,  its 
weak  bass  notes  being  reinforced  by  lar^e  Iut6S 
and  viols,  and  nltinuitely  by  violoncellos  and 
double  basses.  Towards  the  end  "f  iStli 
oentuiy  the  instrument  was  wiih'lrawu',  and 
the  big  fiddlM  were  left  by  themaelves  to  accom- 
pany the  ordin.iry  recitative  in  a  £Miuaa  mon 
peculiar  than  saliiifactory. 

Tbm  name  harpsichord  is  the  English  variant 
of  tbe  on^'Inal  harpieordo,  which,  like  clavicem- 
balo, clavioordo,  spinctto,  and  pianoforte,  betraya 
its  Italian  origin.  The  clavioordo  was  a  table- 
shaped,  five-cornered  harpieordo,  rectann^ular.  like 
the  Gemian  clavichord,  but  otherwise  quite  dif- 
itrant  from  that  instrument,  which  WM  Bade  to 
ioaiid  bj  'tangents^*  or  aimple  bnm  uprighta 


t  TiM  KIbC*  Bhtiidsr  04a  «W 
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from  the  keys.  All  instruments  of  the  harps- 
chord,  dttvwembalo,  or  spinet  fsmily  warn  «■ 

the  plectrum  y  rm  iple,  and  therefore  were  in- 
capable of  d}Tiaimc  mtidilication  of  tone  by 
difforenoo  of  touch.  The  i>trings  were  set  ia 
vibration  by  points  of  quill  or  hnrd  leather, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprights,  known  as  jacks,  and 
twitching  or  plnekii^  them  as  ttia  awpfiMiiw 
of  the  keys  caased  the  point*  to  pnmm  upwarda. 
[Jack.]  Leather  points  were  probably  used  hnt, 
since  we  learn  from  Scaliger,  who  lived  1484* 
15  JO  (Poetices,  lib.  i.  cap.  48),  thnt  rmwquilla  were 
introduced  in  keyed  instrumenta  eubaieqaent  to 
his  boyhood,  and  he  informs  as  that  thioggh  tk«a 
the  name  'spinet'  (fnnn  .*p'ne.  a  th'>m  or  p-''r.t^ 
became  applied  to  what  had  been  known  «ui  uie 
'  clavieymbal'  and  '  harpichord.'  The  Canon  Paul 
I3eli^niiin?i,  of  Pavia,  is  »a'd  to  have  intra  luc«d 
quilL* .  the  cae  of  leather  m  shown  in  &  luirpsi- 
chord  by  Batfo,  dated  A.O.  1574.  and  presently 
to  be  ref-rrol  to;  and  in  one  by  the  ^der  An- 
dreaa  Ivuekers  oi  Antwerp,  datetl  A.D.  1614,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Col.  Uopkinson. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  derive* 
the  descent  of  the  harp«ichord  from  the  p.-ait*;ry, 
just  as  the  pianoforte  fa  derived,  by  analogy  at 
least,  from  the  dulcimer,  and  the  clavichord  firam 
the  moveable- bridged  monochord ;  the  model  for 
the  shape  of  the  long  harpochord  being  that 
kind  of  psaltery  which  the  common  people  called 
'  istromento  di  poroo' — from  a  suppoMxl  re- 
semblance between  the  trapete  form  and  a 
head.  [See  Psaltkrt.]  There  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  of  this  connection  of  the  harpsichocd 
with  the  psaltery  preserved  in  the  church  of  tiie 
Certosa,  near  Pavia,  built  about  a.d.  X475.  Kic? 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  pUy«J 
a  psaltery,  k  there  shown  holding  an  '  urtxxKDSBto 
di  poioo.'  The  body  of  the  psaltery  is  open,  and 
shows  eight  keys,  lying  narallel  with  the  eight 
strings.  David  touches  the  keys  with  Ixis  rigkt 
hand,  and  usee  tbe  left  to  diUDp  the  striagi* 
All  this  may  be  the  aenlptor**  uauny,  bat  Dirv 
Ambros  (Geechichte  der  Musik,  1864)  regardeit 
as  a  recollection  of  a  real  instnuneii^  •idioqgfc 
obsolete,  somewhere  seen  by  him. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  harpsicbord  is 
under  the  name  of  clavicymbolam,  in  the  rules 
of  the  Minnesingers,  by  EberiMrd  Cenme,  A.D. 
I404.  With  it  occur  the  clavichortl,  the  mono- 
chord  and  other  musical  instruments  in  use  a4 
that  time.  [See  CLATTCRomD.]  The  abMnoe 
of  any  pri"r  mention  or  illuetrution  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments  is  neigative  evidfliioe  oo^» 
but  it  may  be  atenmed  to  prove  tbeir  Iwrentioa 
to  have  hmm  shortly  Wfore  that  date  —  fvav  ia 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  especially  ee 
Jean  de  Moris,  writing  in  a.d.  1323  (Moieft 
speculatival,  and  enumerating  niusie^d  instruo 
mmtSy  makes  no  referonoe  to  either  cUtxmb* 
belo  or  olayiohord,  but  deseribse  tbe  moaocliatd 
(reor>mmending  four  f^triiigs  ho\v<  ver*>  as  in  use 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time.  Moreover 
there  wee  no  mnsio  wii«  before  Hue  epoch  ;  tbe 
earliest  recnnl  i  f  wire  drawing  Ixin:,'  A.n.  1351. 
ti/k  Augsbuii;.   it  may  occur  to  the  reader— srtijr 
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were  luuninen  not  soon^  intrtxluced  afler  the 
natural  suggestion  of  the  Dulciiuur,  iii»t«ad  of 
the  field  being  so  long  occupied  by  the  less 
effective  jiick  and  tangent  contrivances?  Tlie 
duuiUi  uutravereable  by  all  forgotten  Criistofom 
and  Sohrotera  was  the  gap  between  wrestplank 
and  soundboard,  for  the  pasiagc  of  the  hammers, 
which  weakened  the  frame  and  prohibited  the 
introdaction  of  thicker  strings  atrong  enough  to 
witlistrnv!  thf*  impa<!t  of  hniinTiers.  It  took  more 
tLftQ  throe  himdred  yeara  to  bridge  tlm  chaaiu 
by  stronger  tnaixig,  and  thtu  render  luuouners 
possible. 

As  pianofortes  have  been  made  in  three  quite 
different  shapea,  fha  giand,  the  aquan^  and  the 

ujiH;.'ht,  there  were  as  mnnv  varieties  of  the 
jack  luuiruments — to  wit,  the  iiarpaichord  proper 
(clavicembalo,  clavecin,  or  flfigu)  of  trapeze 
form;  the  clavicordo,  of  oblong  or  pentrinurulfir 
form,  frequently  called  Bpinet  or  vngiuitl ;  and 
the  upright  harpsichord,  or  clavicytherium.  It 
must  oe  remembered  that  the  long  har})sichordB 
were  often  deacribeil  as  spinet  or  virginal,  from 
tiieir  plectm  or  their  uao  bf  yooilg  ladies ;  but 
til  tuLlc  shaped  ones  known  commonly  by  the 
latter  uames  were  never  called  harpsichords. 
No  specimen  of  the  upright  harpsichord  seems 
to  oiist,  yet  the  in8triut:pnt  haa  \H^n  made  in  a 
comparatively  recsent  period,  since  a  receipt  for 
oiM,  dated  1 7f  3,  and  signed  by  the  maker,  Samuel 
Blomer, '  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  Maker  in  Great 
Pooltney  Street,  near  Golden  Square,  London. 
K.B.  Late  foreman  to  Mr.  Shudi/  ia  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  Broad  wood. 

We  are  spared  the  nece&iiiiy  of  reconstructing 
the  older  oaipeichordti  from  the  obscure  and 
ofWn  inaccurate  alludona  of  the  older  writers, 
such  m  Virdung  and  Kircher,  by  the  valuable 
collection  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
that  includee  instninients  of  this  family  dating 
from  A.D.  1555  t<)  i^abcal  Tai»kiu,  ad.  17S6.  In 
private  hands,  but  accessible  to  the  enquirer,  are 
iarye  harpsichords  by  Tbchudi  and  by  Kirkman, 
iliU  playable.  The  oh  lest  harpsichord  in  the 
Museum  is  a  Venetian  clavicmiibalo^  aigned  and 
dated  'Joancs  AntoniuH  Baffo,  VeOflftui^  I574-' 
It  has  a  compaaa  of  4^  octaves,  • 
from  G  to      the  extreme  limits  ^  £ 

ofthehumnn  voice.  Raising  the  ^  jf( 
top  and  io<jking  insid^  we  ob-  _|  \y  — 
■erve  the  harp-Uk«  di^Maltloo  of 
the  strings  as  in  a  modern  grand  piano,  which 
led  GaiHei,  the  father  at'  the  aiitrouomer  Galileo, 
to  infer  the  direct  derivation  of  the  harpsichord 
from  the  liarp  In  front,  immediately  over  the 
keys,  u  the  wrestplank,  with  the  tuning-pina 
inserted,  round  which  are  wound  the  nearer 
ends  of  the  .strings — in  this  instrariient  two  to 
each  note — the  further  ends  being  attached  to 
hitchpins,  driven  into  the  aoundboard  itself, 
and  following  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the 
me  to  the  narrow  end,  where  the  lon^^t 
ktriogs  are  strrtelied.  Theie  ia  a  etrmight  bridge 
along  the  edge  of  the  wrestplank.  and  a  curved 
bridge  upon  the  soundboard.  The  strings  pass 
ofw  tiMM  brfdgei^  between  wbi^  they  vibrate^ 


and  the  impulse  of  their  vibrations  is  commu- 
nicated by  the  curved  bridge  to  tlio  soundboard. 
The  pleotra  or  jacks,  with  the  exception  thnt 
thoy  carry  points  of  leather  in>'t:ad  of  quill,  are 
the  same  as  in  later  instr-^nirrite.  [See  Jack.] 
This  Venetian  harpsichord  lias  a  separate  caae, 
from  which  it  covAd  lie  ith'lrri'A  11  fur  perform- 
ance, a  contrivance  usual  m  luly,  the  outer 
case  being  fre(iueiiilgr  adorned  with  painting. 
The  raised  Idocks  on  each  side  the  key?',  by 
which  the  instrument  waa  drawn  out  of  the 
case,  survived  long  after,  when  there  was  no 
enter  case.  Lai<tly,  the  naturnl  keyi  are  white 
and  the  sharps  black,  the  rule  ui  Italian  keyed 
instrument^  die  Qennan  praotioe  having  faieen 
the  reverse. 

Eeference  to  the  oblong  'clavicordi,'  in  whidi 
South  KensingUm  Museum  is  rich,  will  be  feond 
Tinder  SriXFT.  The  actual  workmant'hip  of  all 
these  lialiim  keye<l  instruiiienta  wa.s  indifferent; 
we  must  turn  to  the  Netherlands  for  that  care 
in  man']  111  i' ;on  and  choice  of  materials  which, 
unitt'd  witli  constructive  ingenuity  equalling  that 
of  the  best  Italian  artists,  culminated  in  the 
Double  Harpsichords  of  the  Bookers  &niily  of 
Antwerp.^    [See  RuOE£B&] 

Of  this  family  there  weve  four  members  living 
and  working  between  1 5 79  and  165T  or  later, 
who  achieveid  great  reputation.  Their  iustru- 
menta  are  known  by  their  signatmca;  and  bj 
the  nif^nf '^rams  forming  the  ornamental  ro?ette 
or  Bouiidliole  in  the  80undl)oard — a  survival  from 
the  p.s^ilttry.  Tlio  greiit  improvement  of  the 
harpsichord  is  attribute<l  to  Hans,  the  eldest, 
who,  by  adding  to  the  two  unison  strings  of 
each  note  a  third  of  shorter  length  and  finer  wire 
tuned  an  octave  higher,  increiuse*!  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tune.  To  employ  this  addition 
at  will,  alone,  or  with  one  or  both  the  unison 
strings,  he  contrived,  after  the  example  of  the 
organ,  a  second  keyboard,  and  stops  to  be  movod 
by  the  hand,  for  the  control  of  we  r^;iatera  or 
slides  of  jacks  acting  upon  the  strings.  By 
these  exp«}dient«  all  the  legitimate  variety  ever 
given  to  the  instrument  was  secured.  The 
Kuckors  harjM'  h  ord  given  by  ^lessrs.  Broadw<x>d 
to  South  Keuiiiugtou  Museum,  signed  and  dated 
'Andreaa  Bookers  me  fecit  Antverpia;  1651*  (see 
next  page),  said  to  have  Ix^en  left  by  Handel  to 
Christopher  Smith,  shows  these  additions  to  the 
eonatruotion,  and  was,  in  the  writer^t  remem- 
brance, before  the  soundboard  gave  way,  of  deli- 
oiousiy  aofi  and  delicately  reedv  timbre.  The 
tenaion  b^g  eomparatiTely  small,  tlieae  bairpai* 
chords  lasted  much  longer  than  our  modern 

giauofortee,  even  of  the  best  oonstruotion.  James 
hudl  Bioadiraod  (/Notes,*  1838)  states  that 
many  Ruckers  harpsichords  were  in  cxi.tlonce  and 
good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  fetebed  li%h  prieea;  one  hnving 
sold  in  1770  for  3000  frunca  (£1 20). 

When  tlie  Kuckers  family  passed  away  we  hear 
no  more  of  Antwerp  aa  the  dty  of  h&rpsichotd 

'  The  oldest  trsM  in  the  N«th«rtaui<l»  ot  Uk  harpsichord  or  clAvecin 
a  UM  a  hooM  Id  AanrafPi.  In  tte  sart*^     ^"^ra  nsM,  boM  la 

nitii....»«ri.oa«iMi^'         y  ^ 
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makers ;  Loudon  luid  Pom  took  up  the  tale.  But 
all  these  Antwerp  workmen  belonged  of  right  to 
tl\e  fHuildofSt.  Liikf,  the  artist's  corporation,  to 
which  they  were  iu  the  hrut  iotitaucu  intrtHhiced 
by  the  practice  of  (muonaating  their  instruments 
with  paintini:  an'l  carving.  In  1557  ten  of  the 
Antwerp  h&ipttichord  makers  petitioned  the  deans 
and  masiett  of  the  guild  to  b«  admitted  without 
suhmitting'  masterpieces,  and  the  chief-^  of  the 
ooininune  oou^nling,  in  the  next  year  they  were 
noeived.  The  responsibility  of  signing  their  work 
was  perhaps  thv  foundation  of  the  great  reputation 
afterwards  enjoyed  by  Antwerp  lor  harpsichords 
and  similar  mu&ical  instruments.  ('  RedierdiM/ 
•tc.,  Lt'on  de  Burbure,  Bruiwiels,  1S63.") 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  harptd- 
in  Tg^giMM*  oooins  midcir  tli«  iimdw  of 
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ClaricymbaU,  A  j).  1 503.    The  lat«  Dr.  Rimbaoh 

('The  Pianoforte,'  London  i860)  ocdlected  tbis 
and  other  references  to  old  keyed  inatramesa 
from  records  of  Privy  Potm  expenaea  and  frac 
contemporary  poets.    The  house  -  ptwfwlit  «f 

Leckingfield,  the  r^denoe  of  Algonan  Pecy 
in  the  tiuie  of  lleiuy  VII,  preaerred  {for  tltt 
hoOM  WM  burnt)  in  a  MS.  in  the  Britash  Ma- 

seum,  named  it  '  clarisymbalis.'  For  a  Irsj 
while  after  lliis,  if  the  instrument  existed,  it  sim 
known  under  a  general  name,  as  '  virginalls.'  It 
was  the  school  of  Ruckers,  transferred  to  tfe 
country  by  a  Ilemin^  named  Tabel,  that  was  tim 
real  basis  of  harpsichoml  T*^*f  M  ft  dMiet 
business  in  this  country,  separating  it  fr-^m  arpoi 
building  with  which  it  had  been,  aa  m  iluid- 

Bo,  oAsa  oowWnad.  TthtXn  pnpilsg  Ihirtlmil 


TMhadi  (analiei  Shudl)  and  Jacob  Kirchmann 
{an^iM  Kirkman\  became  famous  in  the  last 
century,  di  vrJoping  the  harpsicliord  in  the  di- 
rection of  |>o\ver  and  majesty  of  tone  to  the 
&rthest  limit.  The  difference  in  length  bvlnveen 
a  Ruckers  and  a  Shudi  or  Kirkman  harpsic}ii  rd, 
—vix.  from  6  or  feet  to  nearly  9  feet,  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  this  inaraaae  of  power. 
Stctmger  framing  and  thicker  sfrinu^'n  :  helped 
i&  the  production  of  their  pompous,  ruahing- 
•omuliag  instruments.  Perhaps  8Dbadi*i  were 
the  lon:rest,  as  he  carried  hie  hiter  iniitrumenta 
dowa  to  C  in  the  bass,  while  £Lirkman  remained 
at  F  ;  but  the  latter  set  npoaennr  — 
of  jacks  with  leather  instead  of 
quills,  and  with  due  increase  in  5  • 

tJie  forte  combination.   Shod],  in  8w« 

hit  lait  yttn  {aj>,  1769),  patented  %  Venetian 


Swell,  an  adaptation  from  the  oigan  to  the 
harpnichord.  Kirkmaa  added  a  pedal  to  nim 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  Both  naed  t«T 
pedals ;  the  one  for  the  swell,  tbe  other  hj  sa 
extonal  lever  apparaknt  to  ahnt  off  the  octava 
and  one  of  the  unison  retn^^tfr*,  lef»vin^  thf 
player  with  both  hands  free,  an  inveutaoa  oi 
John  Haywafdy  described  in  Uaee*a«M«idfs 
Monument,'  A,r».  1676,  p.  335. 

In  these  1 8th*centuiy  harpdchorde,  the  Fleaaie^ 
praetiee  of  oniaaieiitiii|f  wiA  painting— ofU«  ila 
cause  of  an  instrument  heir;'  In-'  k. n  up  when  w 
longer  effioient— was  done  away  with;  also  tte 
landable  old  outom  of  mottoea  to  raniad  ibe 
player  of  the  analogous  brevity  of  life  and  sound 
of  the  divine  nature  of  the  of  mnsioy  or  oi 
dead  wood  ievivl«g  as  Uyiag  too*.  Ifot  it  «ai 
when  tin  iaatnuMat  went  out  alt^gaflw  ttH 
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hit  enrichinent  of  picture  galleries  by  the 
iemoliUcMi  of  harpsidiordB  waa  most  eficcted. 
rbe  mimlMr  of  Rucken  however  known  to  exist 
IAS  been  ei^ended  by  reseATch  to  upwardsof  thirty. 
Still  there  was  great  care  iu  the  artistic  choice 
if  wood  and  in  the  oabinet-work  of  IMiadi'i 
beautiful  instruments.  One  in  the  po8Be«8ion  of 
Qer  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  long  preserved 
m  K0W  Palace,  is  quite  a  mastcrpieoe  in  these 
re^'jf  cts.  It  bears  Tschtidi'a  name,  apelt,  as 
was  usual,  iShudI ;  the  date  1740  and  makers 
■nmber  94  are  inside.  Tlw  oompass  is  as  in  the 
South  Kensington  Rucker«,  G  to  F,  witliout  the 
lowest  Gf.  Two,  of  175S  (probably)  and  1766, 
are  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  were 
Frederick  the  Great's.  Messrs.  Broa  Vvoi  d  have 
one  dated  ijji,  with  five  and  a  halt  octaves, 
Oto F,  V«B«luui  8w«D  and  five  stops,  oomprising 
the  two  um'uoTi?  and  octave  of  the  Riickers,  with 
a  slide  of  jacks  striking  the  strings  much  nearer 
to  the  bndg«  (also  »  Rtidisn  oontrivwDoe),  and 
pr  .  Iticin^  a  more  twanging  quality  of  tone,  the 
•o-called  'lute'^stop  and  a  'buS"'St(^  of  small 
{lieoss  of  leather,  Imras^t  into  mhImI  with  the 
Btrings,  damping  the  tone  and  thns  g^i  ving  a  kind  of 
pizzioaio  eifect.  This  fine  instrument  was  used 
by  Mosdieles  in  hb  ^atorieal  OuMMrlt  ia  1837, 
and  by  Mr.  Pauer  in  similar  perforrosnces  in 
1863,  63,  and  67.  There  is  aJso  one  in  the 
Mnsik  verehn  at  vienaDii  of  riraOar  ooiislraetloB. 
made  hy  '  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johanneg  Broadwood,* 
and  dated  1775,  which  belonged  to  Joseph 
Haydn.  This  was  the  youqg  Sbndi  s  it 

<!oubtfi:!  if  aT^inthrr  hriqiflicllOKd  Mditt  wito 
liroadwuod  8  name  upon  it. 

The  variety  of  stops  ud  oombiaatioitt  intto- 
daoed  by  difTerent  makers  horr  rm  1  ahr!  ni^  at  last 
became  legion,  and  were  as  worthletis  as  theywere 
numerooB.    PiBsnl  TUda,  •  native  of  Theax 
ia  Lit'ge  and  a  famous  Pari-ian  harpsichord 
maker,  is  credited  with  the  reintroduction  of 
Isaihsr  M  an  alternative  to  qaills ;  his  daveain 
'en  peau  de  bnfflt  '  made  in  1 768  wu.-i  jironounceil 
superior  to  the  pianoforte  (De  la  Borde,  '  Essai 
sor  la  manque,  1773).  T^mUb's  wen  nnaller 
seal «.•  harpsichord tlian  tho«io  in  vogue  in  England, 
aud  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivory  sharps,  and 
%  Japaneae  fisnuon  of  extanial  ornamentiitioB. 
Tliero  ia  one  at  Snuth  Kensington,  dated  17S6. 
In  the  Liceo  Communaie  di  Musica  at  Bologna 
there  is  a  harpsichard  with  Ibor  tows  of  keys, 
called  an  '  Archicembalo.'    Thin  insfruTr  iif  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Engel,  was  made  b^  a  Venetian, 
Vito  lYMimtiiio,  aftor  the  Inyention  of  Kloolo 
Vicentin<i,  wlio  described  it  in  his  work  'L'Antica 
Musu:a  ridotto  aUa  modema  prattica*  (Rtmie 
?S55)'  Ihe  compass  oomprises<mly  fomr octaves, 
but  In  each  octave  are  thirty  one  k<'\ «.  .\  '  Totra- 
cordo'  wss  made  to  £scilitate  the  tuning  of  these 
vdoMfteinlerreli.  Thtit  early  weieMtempts  made 
to  arrive  at  purity  of  intonation  by  multiplying  the 
aumber  of  keys  within  the  bounds  of  the  octave. 
AhoUmt  ef  the  ooxioritieB  of  harpeldhordi  making 
*»s  the  'Transponiclavicj-mlK'l'  doHcribed  by 
I*nM(oriiis  (1614-1S).   By'shifUng  the  keyboard 
pUysr  coold  transpose  two  tooee  U^mt  or 
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lower,  passing  at  pleasure  through  the  inter- 
mwHate  half  tones.  Arnold  SchUck,  however, 
had  achieivad  %  similar  transposition  with  the 
organ  as  earlv  151 3  (MonatsLefte  ftir  Musik- 
Geschichte,  Berlin,  1869).   A  harpsichord  peda* 

Her— Clavioymbelpedal— •eoofdiiitr  ^  Dr.  Oieav 

Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  was  uikhI  hy  J.  S.  Bach,  notably  in  his 
Tmom  and  the  famous  *  PaseacaUle* ;  and  in  hia 
transcriptions  of  Vivaldi's  Oonoettoa.  Lastly  a 
'  Lautenwerke*  must  be  notioed,  a  gut-string 
harpsichord,  an  instrument  not  worth  remsoi- 
benng  had  not  Bach  liiniKelf  directed  the  making 
of  one  by  Zachanas  Hildebrand  of  Leipsic.  It 
was  shorter  than  the  nsaal  harpsidund.  Dad  two 
imifjnn'?  nf  LT'it  «tnii^.-M,  and  an  octave  reg*Ktpr  nf 
braas  wire,  and  wan  |irajsed  as  capable,  if  heard 
concealed,  of  deoeivmg  a  Inte^piajrer  by  jxo- 
feaaion  (Paul,  Gesch.  ilr-  Clavier**,  Ijeipaic  1868). 
[See  Claviohokd^  Kuokbrb,  tirursr,  Yiboi- 
VAib]  [A.J.H.] 

HARTNGTON,  Hbnbt,  M.D.,  bom  in  17:7 
at  Kelston,  Somersetshire;  in  1745  entered  at 
Queen's  College.  Oxford,  with  the  tmw  of  taking 
orders .  Tte  used  to  paxs  liin  vacations  with  his 
nnde,  William,  vicM  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  male  aad  poetry. 
Ho  resided  there  during  8  years,  and  wrote 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  music  and  poetry. 
Ibi  1748  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  abandooed  tna 
intention  of  taking  tmlers,  and  commenced  the 
studv  of  medicine.  He  remained  at  Oxford 
onlll  he  took  hia  MJL.  and  M.D.  degrees. 
Wliilst  there  he  joined  an  amateur  nmsical 
society  established  by  Dr.  W.  Hi^es,  to  which 
those  only  were  admitted  who  woe  able  to 
play  and  sing  at  sight  On  leaving  Oxford  he 
established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Bath,  de* 
^rted  his  l^nre  to  oompositirai,  and  fbinded 
the  Harmonic  S<"»ciety  of  Bath.  In  i  797  he  pub- 
li^ied  a  volume  of  glees,  catches,  etc..  and  after- 
wards joined  Bdmond  Braderip.  orguiist  of 
Well)*,  and  Rev.  William  Ivetne?,  composer  of 
*Auld  Robin  Gray,'  iu  the  publicatiim  of  * 
sinular  vdame.  u  1800  he  published  'Eloit 
Eloi  !  or.  The  Death  of  Christ.'  a  sacred  dirge 
for  Passion  Week.  Harin^ton  was  an  alderman 
of  Bath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
credit.  He  die<l  Jan.  15,  1816.  and  wa<<  buried 
in  Bath  Abbey.  His  compositions  are  '  distin- 
guished for  originality,  oorract  harmony  aad 
tenderness,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful 
in  some  humorouB  prodoctions'  (ffartnon^bon). 
His  round  '  Bow  great  is  the  pleasure  *  used  to 
be  weU  known.  [W,  H.  H.] 

HARRIS,  JoSEPiT  JoHK,  bom  in  London  in 
1799,  was  chorister  in  the  (Jhapel  Royal  under 
John  Stalford  .Smith.  In  1 833  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St  Olave's  Church,  Si5uthwark.  la 
1827  he  published  'A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hynm  Tunes,  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  hymns 
used  in  the  church  of  St.  ()lave,  8<Mith\vark.* 
In  Feb.  iSsS  he  quitted  South wark  to  become 
Otgaubt  of  Bladcbura,  Lancashire;  in  l8$I 
was  made  '  lay  precentor,'  or  choir  master  at 
the  collegiate  church  ^uow  tlie  cathedral)  at 
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Manchester,  deputy  organistj  and  on  March  35, 
1848,  organut.  Harris  oompaaed  some  cathedral 
music  and  a  few  gle  s,  eongs,  ele.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  Feb.  10,  m^,  [W.H.H.] 

BARRIS^  JTocQUB  ICAODOifAXiD,  WM  b<nn  in 

i"!^*),  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  cboristvr  <  f 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Bichard  Quise.   On  1 
qnlttiiig  the  ehdr  00  tiie  breaking  «f  Us  ^oioe,  | 
bo  becAme  a  puj)il  of  Robert  Cooke,  then  or-  ' 
ganist  of  the  Abbey.    Harris  was  ^ployed  as  a 
teacher,  and  oeeanoiud  eondnotor  at  Bunar  eeo- 
Oarta.    Hb  compositions  are  songs,  duets,  trios, 
and  pianof<»te  pieces.   He  died  ia  May  1860, 
aged  71.  [W.H.H.J 

HARRIS^  Biv4  or  Bkkatds,  is  the  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  family  of  English 
oi^an  builders.  His  grandfather  had  built  an 
organ  for  Magdalen  College.  Oxford;  but  his 
inXher,  Thomas,  appears  to  have  emigrated  to 
IVance,  for  Dr.  Bumey  says  that  Renatus  came 
to  England  with  his  father  a  few  months  after 
Father  Smith's  arrival  (1660).  To  Smith.  Rena- 
tus Harris  became  a  formidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  competition  for  building  an  organ  in  tlw 
Temple  Ghurdi.   [Sgbmidt,  Bbbmarp.] 

Tboilui  Hasftm  of  New  Saram  in  1666  con- 
tracted U)  build  an  organ  for  Worcester  CathedraL 
BenatuB  Hams  in  1600  agreed  to  imuova  and 
enlarge  hia  grandftitner's  argan  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Rimbault  givefl  a  li.st  nf 
39  aigans  built  by  thia  eminent  arUst.  He  had 
two  toDB-^BnrATDa.  juu.,  who  1»dlt  an  oigan 
for  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  in  1724,  and 
JOBXt  who  built  most  of  his  ecgans  in  conjunction 
with  hia  aon-in-hiw,  John  Byfield. 

Thefirm  of  HAnnis  (John)  &  Byfield  (John) 
carried  on  business  in  Bed  Lion  St.,  Holbom. 
In  1739  they  baQt  an  organ  for  Shtowabury, 
and  in  1740  one  for  Doncaitar,  which  co^t 
£535,  besides  several  others.  [V.  de  P.] 

HARRISON,  SAMU£i.,  bom  at  Belp&r,  Der- 
byshire, Sept.  8,  1 760.  He  reesivad  his  musical 
education  from  Burton,  a  well-known  baas  chorus 
singer,  probably  the  same  whose  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  mnnc  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1 784,  as  to  oocarion  his  death  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  in  1776,  Harrison  ap- 
peared as  a  solo  soprano  singer,  and  continued 
so  for  two  years  afterwards.  But  in  1778,  being 
engaged  to  ting  Glouoester,  his  voice  suddenly 
fidled  Mm.  After  an  intertal  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  his 
voioe  and  styles  Qeoige  Jil.  heard  him  sing  at 
«oa  of  Queen  Charlotte't  musical  parties,  and 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  for  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel  in  1784,  at  which  he  sang  '  Bond'  11 
amno  al  ^lio  mm  *  Soeume,'  and  the  opening 
recitative  and  air  in  '  ^Iciisiah.'  He  was  next 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of 
AnioMot  Mosio,  and  fnm  that  t^ne  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  profci>siou  as  a  concert 
singer.  Harrison's  voice  had  a  iTf^mfiisB  of  two 
CCtoTM  (A  to  A).   It  was  nmazkabfy  iweet, 


pure  and  even  in  tone,  but  deficient  in  power. 
His  taj^te  and  judgment  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  the  cantabfle  style  he  had  no  equil. 
Compelled  by  the  exigeu<^  of  his  angagegoseoa 
to  Bng  songs  whidi  damanded  giaatar  pli^Mal 
power  than  he  possessed,  he  alwavs  sani^  thee: 
reluctantly.  On  Dec.  6,  1 7 jp,  Hamson  marricii 
Ifka  Oantelo,  for  some  jaaa  tw'n^'^ptl  aaeoad 
Boprano  at  all  the  be«t  concerts,  etc.  In  179! 
be  and  Kuyveit  established  the  Vocal  Caoo&u, 
which  were  ouried  on  to  the  end  of  1794,  aa4 
revived  in  1801.  ITarri-^on'^  h«r  nppesimnoe  ia 
public  was  at  hia  beneht  ctmcert,  hl&y  S,  iSia, 
when  he  sans  Pepusch's  '  Alexis^'  aad  HandsTs 
'Gentle  airs.  On  June  25  following,  a  suddra 
inflammation  carried  bim  cti'.  lie  was  buried  is 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Phmcm* 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  imdudes  sa 
extract  from  an  el^ac  ode  on  Harrison,  written 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Bosumont,  and  wet  to  miadc  by 
WiUiam  Horsley,  but  the  line*  are  so  inaccurate^ 
given  as  completely  to  mar  the  allusion  to  ths 
song,  '  Gentle  airs.*  Mn.  fiamaon  survivi-d  her 
husband  19  years.  [W.H.H] 

HAHKiSON,  WiLUAi^  ban  in  Maryleboas 
parish,  1S13.   Being  gifted  with  a  tenor  rak» 

of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  he  appeared 
in  public  as  an  amateur  oonoert  singer  oarly  ia 
1836.  Ho  &ea  entered  aa  a  pupfl  at  the  Itoysl 

Aca«lemy  of  Muaic,  iin  l  ia  1837  appeared  m 
a  professional  singer  at  the  concerts  of  fcho  Aca- 
demy, and  aabaequently  at  tiM  8aarad  HaiBode 

Society.  On  Thursday,  May  2,  1839,  he  nods 
hit  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Covant  Gsr. 
don,  fa  Book»*a  opera,  *  HeniiqtMu*  Afrwyesn 

lator  ho  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  hs 
sustained  the  principal  tenor  parts  an  Balft's 
•Bohemian  Qirl.*  WaDaeo's  *1lbiitni]js«*  anft 

Benedict's  *  Brides  of  Venice,*  and  '  Crus.vlers,' 
on  their  &rat  production.  In  xS^x  he  perfonosd 
at  the  Haymarket  Ttaatra,  fn  ICaadalaHlBt'k 

'  Son  and  Stranger.'  and  other  0|>era8.  In  1856, 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Louisa  Fyne,  he  eits- 
blished  an  English  Opera  Oompaoy.  and  fir 
several  v  ears  g'^we  performances  at  the  Lvct-uni, 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  Thestree. 
During  tiwir  maaagement  the  flowing  new 
operas  were  produced  :  Bulfe's  '  Roee  of  Cait^l!^ ' 
1857,  'Satanella'  1858.  'Biauca,  the  Brsvoi 
Bride*  i860;  'Puritan's  Daughter'  1861,  sai 
'Armourer  of  Nantes,'  1863;  Wallace's  'Lur'iue,' 
1S60,  and  'Love's  Triumph'  1862;  BeaeUitl* 
•Lily  of  Killarney'  1S62  ;  Meilon's  *  Victorine* 
TS-,j  ;  nnd  H'Avard  Glover's 'Ruy  Bias' 
iu  the  winter  of  1S64  Harrison  opraod  Her 
Majesty^a  Theati«  for  the  perfonuance  of  Sfef 
lish  operas.  He  translated  Matstrtt  operdt*, 
*  Les  JS'ocea  de  Jeannelte,'  and  produced  it  »t 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  Nov.  1S60.  under 
the  title  of  '  GeorgetteV  W<  Iding.'  Harrism, 
in  addition  to  his  vocal  nullifications,  was  ia 
excellent  actor.  He  died  at  his  residence  is 
Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9,  i868.  [W.H.E] 

HART,  Charles,  bom  May  19,  1797,  poinl 
of  tha  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  under  OrotcL 
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Prom  1829  to  1833  or/aiii  ^t  to  St.  Dunstan^s, 
Stepnuy,  and  Bubik;<|ueuiiy  to  the  church  in 
Tredegar  S  ju  ire,  Mile  End.  and  St.  George*!, 
Beckcnhain.  In  1830  he  publishwl  'Three  An- 
thfcuis,'  and  in  iS^a  a  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,' 
the  latter  of  which  had  gained  the  Gretiham 
I'ri/r  3le<lal  in  1 831.  In  Ajn  il  I  he  jmidaccrl 
i<u.  uraUiriu  entitled  *  Omuipolonce.'  He  was 
.^athor  of  a  motet  which  |;rained  a  prendttm  At 
Crosby  Hall,  '  Sacred  Harmony,'  aad  other  com- 
puaitioDii.  Ho  died  March  29,  1859.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Joseph,  bom  in  London  in  1794,  be- 
came in  1801  a  chorister  of  St.  Pl»ul*s  under 
Ji.hn  Sale.  WTiiLtt  in  the  choir  he  was-  f;Ln_'fit 
tlitj  oi^u  by  Saiuut*!  Wealey  and  Matthew 
Cooke,  and  the  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  1 1 
he  act«l  as  deputy  for  Attwotnl  at  St.  Paul's. 

remained  in  the  choir  nearly  oyears,  and  on 
quitting  It  became  organist  of  Walthamstow, 
and  private  organist  to  the  Karl  of  Uxbridge. 
Me  left  Walthainstow  to  become  organist  of 
Tottenham.   At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1815,  when  quailrille  dancing  came  into  vogue, 
Hart  became  an  arranger  of  dance  mueic,  and 
his  'LttMan^  Qoadrille*  has  continiied  in  use 
•  •vfT  since.    From  1818  to  1R20  he  was  chorus 
miuiter  and  pianist  at  the  Eugliiib  Opera  House, 
X^ytmum.   He  composed  the  murie  for  *  Ama- 
teurs and  Actors,*  1 8 1 8  ;  'A  Walk  for  a  Wager,' 
and  'The  Bull's  Head,'  18 19,  all  musical  farces ; 
and  'Hie  Vampire,'  melodnun*,  tSso.  Jn  1829 
lie  removed  to  fTn«tin 'f,  roniTn'^nced  business 
ait  a  music  seller,  and  watt  appointed  oncanist  of 
St.  Mary's  Chapel.   Hart  prodnead  ^  wts  of 
nnadrillc?,  wnltzes  and  galopades,  and  *  An  Easy 
Mode  ot  teaching  Thorough-bass  and  Compo- 
aiftioiD.'  HediedbiSeeeniber,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

BtABT,  Philip  (conjectured  by  Ha^ridos  to 

be   the  son  of  James  Hart\  Van«  winger  at 
York  Minster  until  1670,  mxd  thereafter  to  his 
de»t]i.  Hay  8»  171 8,  a  Gentleoum  of  tlie  Chapel 
Ivoyal,  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the    composer  of  several  songs  published  in 
•  Choice  Ayret.  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84 ; 
•The  Theater  of  Musick/  1685-87  ;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Musick,'  1688-93,  and  other  collections 
of  that  period.  Philip  Hart  wae  OTgaulat  dPSt. 
Andrew  Undeniliafl,  and  St.  Michael,  Conihill. 
In  X  70.^  he  cumpotsed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
'Ode  in  Praise  of  Mndck,'  performed  at  Sta- 
tii»ncTs'  'Sail  on  St.  Cecilia'^   Iny,   1703.  On 
Ma^  38,  1734,  he  was  appointed  the  fint  or- 
gBiust  of  Si.  IKmiii  Backchnrdi,  at  a  ealary  of 
1739  he  published  hi.s  music  to  'The 
Morning  Hymn  from  ike  Fifth  Book  of  Milton's 
Plar»diae  Lost.'   He  alao  pnbKshed  a  Cblleotion 
<  r  Fugues  for  the  Organ.   Two  aiilheins  by  him 
are  included  in  the  Todway  Collection  (Uarl. 
MS.  7M>)*  Vtom  Hawkiae**  acoount  of  him 
[chap.  175)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sound 
and  venr  conservative  musician,  and  a  highly 
reepeotaUo  man.  Sir  John  obewhen  menooni 
biH  excessive  use  of  the  shake  in  his  organ 
playing.   Hart  died,  at  a  veiy  advanced  age, 
b  or  Mwot  1 749.  [W.  H.H.] 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE,  Boston,  U.SJl.,  sprang  in  1837  from  a  half 
■ooial,  half  rnnneal  dnb  famed  in  1808  amone 
the  undergraduatea  in  Harvard  University,  and 
known  as   the  'Pierian  Sodality.'  Besides 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship,  it  was  the 
h  [  ■  of  the  founders  to  raise  the  standard  of 
mubical  taste  in  the  collM[e ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  murioal  profewowlup  there ;  and  to  collect 
a  library  which  should  contain  both  music  and 
musical  literature  in  all  its  branches.  These 
hoped  have  all  been  ftiHIUed.   Furthermore,  by 
I  means  of  its  public  concerts,  the  taste  of  musio' 
I  loven  in  Boston  has  been  elevated,  and  a  marked 
infloenoe  ezeidMd  on  the  composition  of  concert* 
programmes  throughout  a  large  part  of  tbe 
Union.   Fourteen  aeries  of  coneertx,  of  from  six 
to  ten  eadi,  ha^  been  given,  l>t'guiniiig  in  1865, 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Carl  Zerralm.  The  programmes  have  included 
the  ttaacbrd  orohetlnl  compositions  of  the  great 
mastern,  varied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  soloe 
and  choral  per£onnaaoe».    The  library  of  the 
AMoeiation,  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  attention  to  the  collection  of  complete  sets, 
in  the  best  editiona,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
composers,  now  numbers  about  3,500  volumes. 
Of  the  original  members  but  three  survive— 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  presidmt ;  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  ex  pr^ident;  and  Mr.  Henry  Gaasett. 
Among  its  members  have  been  included  many 
diatingoiahed  graduates  from  the  University  to 
whidi  it  owes  its  name  and  origin,  as  well  as 
numerous  musical  professors  and  amateurs  who 
have  not  walked  in  the  academic  groves.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  AaBodation  are  at  1 3,  Pern- 
berton  Square,  BostOB,  ud  tlw  GoBOerts  are  held 
at  the  Muaic  Hall.  ;  F.  H.  J.] 

HASLIKGEK.    A  well-known  utui«ic  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  'Bureau  des  arts  et  d'in- 
dustrie,'  next  S.  A.  Steiner  &  Co..  att  1  inoe  1836 
Tobias  Haalinger.    Tobiiis,  bom  March  i,  1787, 
at  Zell,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  an  enogietw 
intelligent  man  of  business,  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  best  music  iaiu>  of  Vitiuna.  Beethoven 
and  he  were  in  constant  communication,  and  tho 
numerous  lettera  to  him  from  the  great  composer, 
which  iiave  been  preserved  (probably  ouly  a 
small  proportion  of  those  which  were  written), 
each  with  its  queer  joke  or  nickname,  show  tho 
footing  they  were  on — Adjutant,  or  Adjutanterl, 
or  Bestes  kK  ines  Kerlchen,  or  Tobiasserl,  or  To- 
bias Peter  Philipp,  or  Monsieur  de  Haslinger, 
G^n^ral  Mut^icien  et  G^n^rol  Lieutenant — such 
are  the  various  quoer  modes  in  whidi  Beethoven 
addrt^cs  him.    In  a  letter  to  Sehott  (Nohl,  No. 
3281  he  sketches  a  conaic  bic^raphy  of  hi^  friend, 
with  illuhtrativo  canons.    Another  canon,  'O 
Tobiaa  Dominus  Haslinger,'  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  and  one  of  his  very  last  notee 
contains  a  flourish  on  his  name,  addadt  ^lHOk  thtt 
•igaatwe^  by  the  band  of  tlia  maitar;-- 
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HMliogcr  prcparad  «  otHnplete  oooj  of  Bce- 
tiiown't  oompridtloatt  in  foil  weate,  MUitifully 

written  by  a  8inj,'lt'  copyist,  TLis  wa**  purchased 
by  the  Archduke  Eudolpl^  aad  bequeathed  by 
linB  to  the  OetJlipliftft  dar  Mwokfrsgitde,  in 
whose  library  it  now  id.  He  WM  one  of  the  36 
torch-bearen  who  tuRouauled  the  bier  of  his  peat 
ftj«id,  and  tt  Ul  to  hit  U»l  to  hand  tho  ttne 
laurel  wreaths  to  Hummel,  by  TH.-hom  they  were 
placed  on  the  cottin  before  the  clwtiug  of  the 
gtaira.  Ho  dlod  at  Viemia*  Juim  18,  t84>,  and 
the  bucioeas  came  into  tlie  hands  nf  bis  son 
Kabl,  a  pupil  of  Czeinj  and  Seyfried,  a  remark- 
•bla  pianoforte-player,  and  an  mdntteioas  oom- 
poeer.  HIb  soirt'es  were  well  known  and  much 
frequented,  and  many  a  youqg  musician  has 
■HMO  his  ftnt  appearanea  tlMra.  Ha  died  Deo. 
a6,  Irnvir;-:  ris  Tuaoy  ss  loo  published 

woriu  of  all  claiises  and  dimensions.  The  con- 
Mm  was  carried  on  by  his  widow  till  Jan.  1875, 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  firm  of  Schlesinger  of 
iieriin,  by  whuut  it  is  maintained  ondw  the  style 
of  •Carl  Hanlinger,  qumidnm  Tobias.*  Among 
the  wiirl<>  [iiiblished  by  thi»  establishment  m:iv  h*-' 
named  bchubcrt's  '  Winterrelbtj'  and  'Schwaueu- 
ffeeang*;  Beethoven's  Symphonies  St  3f  4»  7* 
8,  Overtures  to  Coriolau,  Ruins  of  Athens,  op. 
1 15,  King  Stephen,  Leonora '  No.  I,'  Violin  Con- 
certo, Battle  Symphony,  P.  F.  Conoertos  1 .  3,  4, 5, 
Trio  in  Bb,  Souataa  and  Variations,  Liederkn-ia, 
etc.;  iSpolir's  bymphonies  4  ^Weihe  der  Tone) 
and  5 ;  JLdszt's  Concerto  in  £b ;  MotKhcles'  ditto 
^.  3i  5'  ^  7  •  Hummtl's  ditto  in  C,  G,  A  minor, 
and  Ao,  4  fsooatoa.  etc.  The  dance  music  uf 
Lanner  aad  the  Strausses  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  repertoire  of  tbo  firm,  which  under 
the  new  proprietonilup  has  received  a  great 

imptilaa.  [af.F.] 

HASSE,  JORANN  ADOT.riT,  ^xhc.  fr.r  rv  thiril  jsart 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  thti  meet  populai-  draumtio 
composer  In  Europe,  was  bam  on  Maioh  25, 
1699,  at  '  Bor^prd.  i  f,  Hamburg,  where  his  father 
was  organist  and  schoolmaster.  At  18  years 
of  age  ne  wont  to  "Baiabmgf  wliMa  Ut  niuioal 
talont  and  fine  tenor  voire  attntctcd  the  notice 
of  Ulrioh  Konig,  a  German  poet  attached  to  the 
Polish  oovrt,  through  wboee  reoommendation  he 
was  engaged  as  tcnnr  sin  rAf  by  Keiser,  dixootor 
of  the  Hamburg  Up«ra,  and  the  most  fikmoos 
dmaalic  composer  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  Konig  procured  for  Haase  a  like  en- 
gUgement  at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  where,  a 
ytut  later,  was  produced  his  first  op«i%  *  Anti- 

gonOB.'  This  I  thp  nnly  {  ( ra  be  pvpr  oomposed 
to  a  Gennan  libretto j  was  very  w«3ll  received, 
but  as,  while  evincing  great  natural  facility  in 
composition,  it  alsn  betravffl  a  pr"fn-,:nd  ignor- 
ance of  the  grammar  ot  his  art,  it  was  decided 
fhat  he  must  go  to  Italy,  thm  the  musical 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  Bcrt  us 
study.  Aooordingly,  in  1734.  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Poipon^  for 
whom,  how  V  er,  he  had  neither  liking  nor  sym- 
pathy, and  whom  he  soon  deserted  fur  the  vetmui 
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Alesiandro  Scarlatti.  In  1725  he  reoeiTod  the 
cflwiiiitiriflp  tooonpoM  a  Mnnada  for  tw^psioi^ 

In  this  work,  whicn  had  the  advai.tA^e  of  being 
perfonned  \rf  two  gntA  aiagen,  Farinelli  sad 
Signora  Tm,  Haass  aoqnittod  fahnaslf  a»  weQ 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  ccnnpoai^on  ' 
the  new  opera  for  the  next  year.  Tkis  wu 
*0<whalo,'  Mrftrawd  aft  Ka^dao  in  17*6^ 
which  extended  Its  compo^rr frum-  c-er 
whole  of  Italy.  In  1727  he  went  to  V 
where  ha  was  appointed  pcoftswr  aft  Htm 
degV  Tnrumhili,  for  which  he  wrote  a  'Miserm' 
for  two  soprani  and  two  oootralti,  with  aoooc- 
naiiiment  of  strii^ed  liioliiiinsnta,  a  piaea  wUA 
Ion::-  enjoy  ed  a  „ti  ;it  celebrity.  He  was  now  tbs 
most  popular  oompuser  of  the  day.  His  fine  per- 
son and  agreeabia  niHUMri.  hia  ' 


th» 


and  great  jimfiricncy  on  the  clavecin  car^f''?  bia 
to  be  much  sought  alter  in  society,  and  he  «a* 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  /{  oors 
S(tM<ytie.  In  I  728  he  produced,  at  Na{>les.  another 
upera,  '  Attalo,  re  di  Bitinia,'  ss  succe&i»ful  as  its 
predecessor.  In  1739  ho  Nftnmed  to  Venioe, 
v,  h  ere  he  met  with  the  fomous  Oantatricc,  FaustiiJi 
i  •ordoni  ^see  next  article),  then  at  the  senith  ot 
her  powers  and  her  duunns,  who  shoz^  aft*- 
wardu  became  hi><  wiff>  For  her  he  composed 
thu  operas  '  D&Usa'  and  '  Artaseraa*  ^No,  l),  tbs 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  best  wona. 

In  1 7.^1  this  celebrated  couple  were  snmmoDe^] 
to  Dresden,  where  August  U.  reigned  over  & 
brilliant  court.  Hasse  was  appointed  Capell- 
meister  and  Director  of  the  Opera.  TVs  firrt 
opera  produced  in  Dresden,  '  Ale:>sandro  nelT 
Indie,'  had  all  mivecedenied  suoc«ss,  owing  not 
only  tj  its  own  merit-s,  but  to  the  ^plendii 
performance  by  I  auatiua  of  the  pruici|kAl  parL 
Hasse's  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  fascinating  prima  donna  of  the  day,  wai^ 
at  this  time,  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  Hil 
life  was  embittered  also  by  his  enmity  to  his  <dd 
master,  Porpora,  whom  he  found  estahlisfaed  io 
Dresden,  and  patronised  by  some  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  byjealoosy  of  Porpora**  pspS* 
Regina  MingottL  Inis  exodlent  singer  was  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Faustina,  and  Hasaa  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  spite  sgunit 
her.  In  'Demofoonte'  ha  iatrodaoed  into  bar 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  thoqgbt 
a  defective  part  of  her  voice,  while  the  aooonipsai- 
ment  was  artfully  contrived  to  destroj  all  effect 
while  giving  no  support.  Mingotti  wae  obl%«i 
to  sing  it,  but  like  the  great  artist  tha,t  she  wsi, 
she  acquitted  herself  in  such  a  msniwr  as  t» 
disappoint  ITtwe,  and  this  very  air  baoaime  am 
of  her  most  BucceBsful  show-p  ieces.  This  ooot' 
bination  of  causes  seoma  to  havo  made  Hsaw's 
footing  in  Dresden  vnoerltin,  and  np  to  1740  hs 
alwoi.tf  1  liimself  as  much  as  possible,  whi!^ 
Faustina  remained  behind.  He  xevisitad  Ytuet, 
Milan,  and  Ni^es,  and  abo  wont  to  hauSm, 
where  he  w;uh  [ire»8e<l  to  undertake  the  diiectifla 
of  the  opera  established  in  opnositioQ  to  HaadbL 
Hit  «Aitasene'  nal  with  a  IriltiaBt reeepliga. 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  Bup})ort  the  ri\  nliy  with 
Handel ;  bewdet  which  he  disliked  Et^iand,  sod 
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•oon  qufttcd  thi-  country.    He  r>:'ti7mcd,  in  i  730, 
to  Dztaden,  where  he  wa«  no  logger  vexed  by 
the  prownne  «f  Pmpora,  and  w]mvb  Avg^Hl. 
had  aucceedo  l  hi,^  father.     Here,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  »  short  sojourn  in  Venice  in  1740, 
btt  tnd  VmnMom  rBinaiiied  till  1763.  In  1745, 
on  tibe  very  eveniiii^'       IVrdarick  Great's 
«QkT  into  Dresden  after  the  battle  of  ELessela 
dotCHaws's  open  'AmiiBio'  was  perRiniMd  by 
commarn!  of  the  conqueror,  who  graciously  com- 
mended  the  work  and  its  perfonnanoe,  enjieaially 
the  part  of  VlatMtfaiA.   During  FMkrioK*!  nine 
d  tva   bt^y  in  t!ie  Saxon  capital  ILtKse  had  to 
attend  at  court  every  evenin^r  and  suporintend 
tiM  amleitl  perfocmaaoes,  and  was  ratrarded  by 
the  prt.-1-t'iit  of  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  and 
1000  thalezB  for  dii^bution  among  the  xnuai- 
euBi  of  tiM  oRdtealn.  In  lyto  oeoumd  iba 
-i'-ge  of  Dresden,  in  which  Hasse  lost  most  of 
hisproperty,  and  during  which  his  oollectad 
MSB.,  prep««d  far  s  cnnpleto  edition  of  lib 
works,  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  FolMid,  were  nearlv  aU  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  Hbm  mr  the  king  was  oblf  ged, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  ipera 
and  chamber  musio.  The  Capellmeister  and  his 
wife  w«ra  ponatoned,  and  retired  to  Yienna, 
where  Hasee,  in  conjunction  with  the  poetMetas- 
tasio^  was  soon  en^mffed  in  active  oppo«iti<m  to  a 
monfoRnidable  rivmlthan  Porpora,  vis.  Christoph 
Gluck.    Although  he  wa«  64  years  old,  he  now 
eonmosed  several  new  operas.  His  last  dramatic 
weK,  *Raggiero,'  was  prodooed  at  Milan  in 
1774  for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand.  On  this  same  oooasion  was  performed 
a  dnmallo  sevsnade,  'Aaoaniom  Alba,' the  work 
of  Wolfgang  Mozart,  then  13  years   of  age. 
After  hearing  it.  old  Hasae  is  said  to  have  ex- 
sbimcd,  •This  boy  will  throw  ns  all  into  the 
al;;w3e,'  a  prediction  which  was  verified  within  a 
few  jears  of  its  utterance.  The  remainder  of 
Hasw*s  Htb  was  passed  at  Yeiuee,  wImto  he  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  on  Dec.  16,  1783. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Hassans  worka  at 
Brssden,  Us  autograph  scores  an  exceedingly 
rare ;  scarcely  a  MS.  or  even  a  letter  of  his 
being  found  in  any  collection,  public  or  private ; 
thiN^  contemporary  copies  are  eixnmon  enough. 
The  following  oompoeitiona  of  Hasse's  are  the 
flhinf  of  thoae  which  are  nuhliahed.  &iid  sffifisMhlfi 
■t^pNseDiday:^ 

I.  '  Miserere*  te  •  Sopeml  and  a  Aiti  (Bev- 
lia,  Trautwein). 

t.  '113th  Psahn* ;  for  Bass  solo  and  Choams. 
wWi  orchestra  ^Elberfeld,  Arnold V 

3>  ' Aldde  al  Bivio^'  open,  P.jP.  score  (Le^ 
i%  Mtkopf). 

4  Te  Deum  in  D  for  Soli  and  ChoclU,  with 
Orchestra  and  Oig&n  (Leipzig,  Peters). 

B.  'Die  Pilgrimme  auf  Golgatha'  ('  Pellegrini 
^  ospdcro,*  German  translation),  Ontado^  P.F. 
•we  (Leipzig.  Schwickert). 

^<  Quix^  from  the  abore^  a  Sopr.,  a  Altos, 
&Qd  Bass  (BeiiiB.  Damktflilar;  Bnalaa,  Laoo- 
«*rd). 

7*  Air  for  Alto,  from  Oratorio 'Die  Bekehrung 


r?e<^  h  r  il  l  gen  Angoatitts*  (Berlin.  Damktfhlsr,  h 

•Schleainger). 

8.  3Ptetioiksof  a  Te  Doom  and  a  WBserere,  and 

two  other  pieces  in  Bochlitz's  Sammluug.  vol.  iv. 

9.  A  vocal  fuigusi.  'Christe.'  No.  29  in  the 
'  Answahl  vaRttgl.  Malkw«ri(«*  (Iteutwein). 

1 0  A  SonaU  in  in  PaoM^s  Alia  GII»Har> 
uiuaick  (Fart  44). 

Hmts  is  a  fine  portrait  of  ITssss,  oval.  In  fidic^ 
engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  at  Dresden  from  a  picture 
by  CP.  lioUvi,  repreitentixtg  him  as  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  pleasing  features  and  expreerion. 

Hasse's  facility  in  comportiti  n  \v:i:h  astoniishing. 
He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  operas,  besides 
oratortoe,  masses,  cantatas,  psalms,  symphonies 
sonatas,  concertos,  anil  a  host  of  smaller  com- 
positions, fie  set  to  music  the  whole  of  Metaa- 
taalo*s  dramatie  works,  i«TerBl  of  tiiem  tinea 
i  r  r  iir  time8  over.  TTin  <  areer  was  one  long 
success :  few  composers  have  enjoyed  during 
tlwir  liiWtime  snoii  w«*ld«wlSs  eelebrity  as  1w; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  completely  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  was  his  personal  popularity,  it  is 
insoffielettt  to  aeoomt  nr  the  nnireiMl  aoeept* 
ance  of  his  music.  Tho  st-f  rf  t  [  r  ihably  lay  in 
the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  jMned  to  the 
gift  of  fitfOe  expnarion,  caused  some  of  the  niost 
genial,  though  not  the  deepest,  innui  iky'^  of  his 
time  to  find  in  him  a  faiUiful  echo.  First  among 
these  was  tha  qiveadfaig  fksoiBation  of  modem 
Italian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not  a  Ocr- 
man  composer  that  Hasie  must  take  rank, 
although,  innooent  as  he  was  of  ecmtrapunta] 
science,  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  m»- 
iestj,  profound  in  its  sim^citj,  of  the  early 
Itauaa  wiftett.  He  began  lifiB  as  a  singer,  in  an 
age  'if  great  singers,  and  m  ist  l>e  classed  among 
the  first  representatives  of  that  modem  Italian 
school  whioli  was  called  into  existenee  by  the 
worship  of  vocal  art  for  its  own  sake.  His  har- 
moniei^  though  alwajs  agreeable,  sound  poor  to 
ears  aoonstooied  to  the  richer  oomblnaadBS  of 
the  German  composers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  Yet  even  as 
a  hannonbt  ho  is  linked  to  modem  times  by  his 
fond  and  frequent  use  <if  the  (diminished  seventh 
and  its  inversion,  as  an  interval  both  of  melody 
and  of  harmony;  whiloliis  ■noothandsomewhirt 
cloying  successionB  of  thirds  and  sixths  may  have 
afforded  delight  to  hearan  inured  to  the  stem 
severities  of  ootmterpoint.  He  had  an  Inezhauat- 
ible  flow  of  pleasing  melody,  which,  if  it  is  never 
grand  or  sublime^  is  never  crabbed  or  ^gly. 
Many  of  his  best  urs  are  eharmlng  even  now, 
and,  if  in  some  respects  they  ap})ear  trite,  it 
should  bs  remembered  that  we  have  become 
femlliar  with  the  tjrpe  of  wliidi  the^  are  ez^ 
amples  through  the  medium  of  comp  rtiti  dia 
which,  in  virtue  of  other  qualities  than  his,  are 
lunger-lived  than  Hasse's,  thot^  written  at 
a  later  date.  A  few  have  been  republished  in 
onr  own  day,  among  which  we  may  quoto  'Bi- 
tomerai  fra  pooo,'  from  a  Osntoto  (to  bo  fooid 
in  the  series  called  'Gemme  d'Antichitk,*  puV 
lished  by  Lonsdale),  which  has  real  beauty.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  hia  stjls^  exhibiting  aU  tiia 
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qualiUflt  wlucb  mjuie  him  popular,  we  will 
mentlott  the  opening  8\iQ})hony  and  (fas  finfc 

air  in  the  oraton'o  '  I  rellf;;^'riui  al  Sepolcro,' 
written  £ar  Hue  Electoral  Chanel  at  DrsBden. 
To  spptedate  tike  defldendet  whfdi  IwTe  OMtied 
him  to  he  forgotten,  we  hnv,  oii'y  V>  proceed 
a  little  further  in  this  <nr  any  other  of  his 
mrin.  Ttmy  are  inexpraMiUy  moaoionom.  In 
the  matter  of  form  hu  attempted  nothing  new. 
All  his  airs  are  in  two  parts^  with  the  inevitable 
Da  Capo,  or  repeUUon  of  the  fa»t  ■famin.  AllUi 
Operas  conHist  of  such  airs,  varied  by  occasional 
duets,  more  rarelj  a  trio,  or  a  simple  obonis,  all 
east  fak  the  nne  moald.  Hb  onnesttm  eeiwiite 
ri.f  rely  of  the  String  quartet,  gometimes  of  a 
string  trio  only;  if  now  and  then  he  adds 
bautD<^,  flotoi^  liaanoni^  or  lioffn%  there  ie 
nothing  distinctive  in  his  writing?  for  these  wind 
instruments,  and  their  part  might  equ^y  well 
be  played  by  the  ▼ioliu.  Nor  b  there  any- 
thini,f  distinctive  in  liis  writing  of  Church  music, 
which  presents  in  all  renpecki  the  same  cbarao- 
tetlitiei  ae  his  operas.  His  S^phoniee  are  for 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  instruments.  TTie 
harmonic  basis  of  bis  airs  is  of  the  very  ulightest, 
his  modnletioTO  the  most  simple  and  obvious, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  little  variety  in  all 
his  songs.  The  charm  uf  these  songs  comtiiiU  in 
the  ekgance  of  the  melodic  supersteucture  and 
ite  sympathetic  adaptation  to  thv  r  quiroments 
of  the  voice.  Singers  found  in  them  the  most 
ooiffienial  exercise  for  their  powers,  and  the  most 
per^ct  vehicle  for  exprcHsion  and  display-  For 
ten  yeaira  Farinelli  channed  away  the  melancholy 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  by  ringing  to  him  evory 
evening'  the  same  two  airs  of  Ha.'^se  (fi  ■  ra  .1  second 
opera,  '  Artaserse '  Pallido  h  il  sole '  and  '  Per 
qneeto  ddoe  amplem).' 

Tlie  source  of  Ilasso's  impiration  lay,  not  in 
intiiitiun,  but  in  hin  eusceptibility  to  external 
impressions.  Tn  Art,  the  tmi'venally  pleasing  is 
the  already  familiar ;  no  long  as  notliing  h  re- 
cognised, nothing  is  understood.  Recognition 
may  come  as  revelation ;  but,  for  a  great  original 
work  to  6nd  acceptance,  the  truth  of  which  it  i*^ 
the  first  expression  miuit  be  latent  in  the  uunda 
of  those  who  have  to  receive  it.  Hasse  was  no 
prophet,  but  in  his  works  hi«  contemporaries 
found  fluent  utterance  given  to  their  own  feelings. 
Such  men  please  all,  while  they  offend  none ;  but 
when  the  spirit  and  the  time  of  which  they  are 
at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  reflection  passes 
away,  so,  with  it,  must  therf  MUl  their  work  pass 
away  and  be  foigotten.  [F.  A.M.] 

HASSEi  Faustina  Bobdojti,  the  wife  of  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  at  Veoioe^  tT^Of  of  noble 
£unily,  formerly  one  of  the  governing  families  of 
the  repablic.  Her  first  instruction  was  derived 
from  Gaspu^ni,  who  helped  her  to  dofelop 
a  beantiful  and  flexible  voice  tn  tho  greatest 
advantage.  In  17 16  Bordoni  made  her  dibut 
ia  *  Ariodante'  by  a  F.  PoUatob,  aefaieTed  at 
onrc  .a  reputation  as  a  great  singer,  and  was 
soon  known  as  the  'New  Syren.'  In  17 19  she 
aaag  again  at  Venice  with  Cnnoni  and  Benaaocbi, 
wboee  florid  etyle  her  own  reeembied.  In  1723 


she  sang  at  Naples,  and  at  Florence  a  medal  wae 
etnM^  hi  her  lumoor.   She  irWted  Vieoaa  in 

1724,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Court  Theatre  at 
a  salary  of  15,000  florins.  Here  she  was  fboad 
by  Headel«  who  immediately  eeeored  her  far 

London,  where  she  made  her  d/hut  May  5,  17^^ 
in  his  •  Alessandro.'  Her  salary  was  Ixxed  at 
£aooo.   *8he^  In  a  meaner,*  aaya  Baney,  *in- 

vente<l  a  new  kind  of  singing,  by  running  diTi- 
siona  vrith  a  neatnesa  and  velodW  which  aatan- 
hihed  aU  who  heaid  her.  She  &d  the  art  of 

fiugtaintng  a  note  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  than  any  other  nnger,  by  taking  her 
breath  imperpepfably.  Her  beate  mid  triOa  were 
strong  and  rniM  ;  her  intonation  pcHV-^t  :  .ind 
her  profeaaionai  perfections  were  eohanoed  by  a 
bean^M  flme^  a  symmetrio  figma,  though  of 
BTnall  statiirn.  r\nr?  a  countenance  and  gesture  on 
the  stage,  which  indicated  an  entire  intelUgCBoe 
of  her  part.*  Apoetolo  Zono,  in  meeldng  of  her 
departure  from  Vi  rinn,  gays — 'But,  whatever 
good  fortune  tthe  meets  with,  she  merits  it  aO 
by  her  courteous  and  polite  manners,  as  well  ae 
talents.  v.nth  wh'i^h  she  has  enchanted  and  gaaed 
the  esteem  and  atfection  of  the  whole  Court*. 

In  London  she  stayed  but  two  sweeone,  and 
thvn  returned  to  Venice,  where  hhe  wa.s  married 
to  Ilasse.  In  1731  she  went  to  Drt^en.  and 
remained  there  till  1 756.  Daring  the  war,  the 
and  her  husband  went  to  Vienna,  and  resided 
there  until  1 775,  when  they  retired  to  Venice^ 
where  they  ended  their  days,  she  in  1 783  at  Hkm 
age  of  (JO,  and  Heme  not  lo^g  after*  al  nem^ 
the  same  age. 

Faustina  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  agility 
of  voice ;  '  a  matchless  facility  and  rapidity  io 
her  execution  ;  dexterity  in  taking  breaUi.  exqoi' 
si  to  shake,  new  and  brilliant  paasages  of  embel- 
lishment, and  a  thousand  other  (qualities  contri- 
buted to  inscribe  her  name  among  the  first  tongeis 
in  Europe'  (Stef.  Aiteega).  In  London  she  di- 
vided the  popular  favour  with  Cummi.  •  Whea 
the  admirers  of  the  one  began  to  applaud,  thom 
of  the  other  were  sure  to  hiss ;  on  which  account 
oj>eras  ceased  for  some  time  in  London'  (Q'!nr.t?  . 
in  a  libretto  of  '  Admeto,'  Lady  Cowper,  the 
original  possessor,  has  written  opposite  to  flM^ 
tina's  name,  't^he  is  the  devil  o*".n  ?TngtT.' 

Fdtis  menliona  hex  portrait  in  Il»wkini»'s  His- 
tory :  bat  he  accms  not  to  have  known  the  fine 
print,  engraved  by  L  Zucchi  after  S.  Torvlli, 
which  is  a  companion  to  that  of  Ha8j}e  by  the 
same  engtaver,  and  represents  Faustina  as  an 
elderly  person,  hamlsomely  dressed,  and  with  a 
sweet  and  intelligent  countenance.  This  portrait 
la  uDOommoB.  (*^*^} 

HASSLER  or  HASLER,  Hans  Lkokhakd, 
eldest  of  Uie  3  sons  of  Isaac  Haesler — a  mueidaB 
of  the  Joadnnw&al  who  eettled  m  N nrambe^^ 
and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  life  little  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  J564: 
he  reoeiTed  hie  instmetion  from  hie  fiKtiier  au 
from  A.  Gabrieli,  with  whom  he  reraaintd  in 
Venice  for  a  year,  after  which  he  found  a  horns 
Inthehoowcnthe  FoggenatAiipboig.  There 
he  Qompoeed  hie  luwae  *t3dr  Oanwewtti  a  4 
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rod'  ^^forimbeI;g%  1590)  ^  'Cantiones 
tame  cm  ffsctfa  (inMlpau  totim  aimi  4,  5,  8  et 

plurium  vocum*  (AiiLr.>^'irL',  i-m^  —  2S  Latin 
motets.  These  were  loliowed  by  ins  'Conoentus 
tcwlariMHoi*  (Augsbuzg,  1 596) ;  '  Neue  teutache 
Gesaen;-^'  (1596);  'M^lri^Ui'  (ibid.), and  'Cot^ 
tioQes  novas'  (1597).  The  statement  so  ofu-n 
repeated  by  the  Lexicons  that  Hassler  entered 
the  Imperial  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1601  is  in- 
aooarate,  and  arises  firom  the  fact  th»t  a  cer- 
tefn  Jacob  Hialer  joined  that  establishment  on 
July  I,  ifioj.  (See  Kochel  'Kais.  Hofkapelle/ 
y.  53  )  At  a  later  time  Hassler  entered  the  ser- 
fkeof  CSiiistian  JI.  of  StiscoBy.  and  di«d  pnlMtUy 
on  June  5,  161 2. 

Eeitides  the  works  already  named  there  exist 
8  Masses  of  his  (1599) ;  four>part  Psalms  and 
Gesinge  (Xoremberg  1607,  repuLlIfhed  by 
Breitkopfs  in  score.  1777);  and  five  cull&i.tinn** 
of  German  aad  Latin  secular  sonr^'B.  Many 
single  pTCff"?  are  piv<"n  in  BodOTischatz's  'Fln- 
rilegium  '  and  m  .Schadaeus's  *  Prumptuarium 
Iffnitirnm '  (See  Eitner's  Bibliographie  of  bis 
coinf>osit5on3  in  the  '  Monat-hefte  fTir  Musik- 
gekshrte,*  1871.)  Proske  (Muaica  Divina)  gives 
3  Masses  and  7  other  pieces  of  his,  and  says  of 
hifl  »tylc  Ihwl  'it  unites  all  the  j,T-t>ate8t  K'n-ity 
and  dignity  that  can  be  found  in  lH)th  the  linliaa 
and  (jerman  art  of  that  day.'  Rochlitz  includes 
a  Pater  Noster  for  7  voices  in  his  '  .Sammlun^^,' 
ToL  3.  The  well  kjaown  chorale  '  Herzlich  thut 
mich  verlangen "  or  '  Befiehl  da  deine  Wege,'  so 
much  used  by  Bach  in  the  PiUision,  was  originally 
a  love  sung,  '  Mein  Gemuth  is  uiir  verwirret,  in 
his '  LoilgKttii  deutscher  Gesinge*  (1601). 

His  younger  brother,  Jacob,  a  mcritonoiis 
church  oomposer.  is  probably  the  Ha«ler  aln  arly 
mentioned  as  having  joined  tMC9lll|id  at  Vienna : 
it  is  at  least  ceilain  that  he  was  or]ganist  to  Graf 
Eytel  Friedrich  von  HohenzoUem  Herbingen  in 
1 60 1 .  The  third  brother,  C aspab,  bom  probably 
1570,  acquired  &  r^otafcion  for  playing  the  organ 
and  daTier,  and  wasoneof  the  musicians  appointed 
to  try  the  organ  at  Grdningen,  near  Halberstadt. 
Some  of  his  rocal  pieces  are  found  in  *  Symphonie 
iaoraB'  (Nuromberg,.  1 598  - 1 600).  [F.  G.] 

HATTON,  John  Liphot.  bom  in  Lirerpool 
1S09,  received  in  his  youth  a  small  nidiment.iry 
instruction  in  musio,  but  was  otherwise  entirely 
•elf-Uught.    He  settled  in  London  in  1833, 

and  »x)a  became  known  as  a  composer.  In  1842 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  llieatre,  at 
which  house,  in  1 844,  he  prcxlurod  an  operetta 
called  'The  Qwvn  of  the  Thames.'  In  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Vienna  and  brought  out 
his  opera,  'Pascal  Bruno.'  On  his  return  t<> 
En;^'l  ir  !  he  publishe<.l,  under  the  p>-eudun}nn  of 
'  Czapek,'  several  songs  which  met  with  oouMider- 
aMaonooBW.  In  1848  he  visited  America.  Hatton 
wa^  for  snme  years  director  of  tlie  rnu-iic  at  the 
Princess'*  Theatre  under  Chaa.  Kuan,  and  whilst 
there  composed  music  for  'Macbeth'  and  •  Sar- 
danap;du3,'  1S53;  'Faust  and  MurLTuerite/  ov*  r- 
tiire  and  entr'acte*,  54;  'Kiu^  lltMiry  VliL' 
SS'  '  Pizarro,*  56;  '  King  Richard  II, '  57;  and 
'King  Lear/  <Tha  Morcbant  of  V«nioe/  and 


'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  58.  He  has  also  com- 
poeed  two  Cathedral  servioes ;  aeveral  anthems  ; 
'  "Rose,  or.  Love's  llansoin,'  opera,  Covent  Garden, 
1S64  ;  '  liobtn  Hood,'  caotaU,  Bradford  Musical 
Festival,  1856;  aevanl  b<x>kH  of  paii  aonga,  and 
tipwards  of  150  soD!^  ('G<)<xl  bye.  «wM>theart,* 
etc.).  One  of  his  latest  achievemenu  was  the 
'sacred  drama'  of  'Heseldali,'  ficoduced  at  the 
Crj'Htal  Palaco.  Dec.  15,  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

HAUCK,  MurMn,  bom  (of  a  German  father) 
at  New  York  Nov.  16,  185  a,  ma<le  her  first 
appearance  at  a  concert  at  New  Orleana  aboot 
1865.  She  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of 
Signer  Errani  in  New  York,  and  made  her  dt&iU 
on  the  stage  of  that  city  as  Amina  in  1868. 
After  a  successful  tour  in  the  States  with  a  large 
repertoire  of  characters  she  came  to  London,  and 
appeared  at  Govent  Garden  as  Amina  (Oct.  26, 
1868)  and  Maighenta.  In  1S69  she  was  engaged 
by  the  Grand  Opera,  Vienna,  and  sang  there 
and  at  Moecow,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  with 
great  cuooeai  fw  several  years  in  a  large  range 
of  parts.  On  April  37,  1878,  she  reappeared 
here  at  Her  Maj  t  v  'b  aa  Violetta  in  the  Traviata. 
8he  anrtaiiiod  tha  part  of  GaxoMa  in  Bizet'a 
opem  of  Ibat  name  at  BraM«la,  and  on  ita  pro* 
duction  in  London  by  Mr.  Mapleson  at  Her 
Majesty's  on  June  22,  thus  mtt.lting  the  suoceao 
of  the  piece,  wblebbad  nol  {daawdin  l^u^,  and 
showing  herself  tx)  be  not  only  a  high -class 
singer,  but  also  poiMiaed  of  no  ordinacy  dramatic 
power.  Her  vorae  it  a  mono  ooprBno  of  great 
force  an<!  richness,  and  she  ia  said  to  sing 
Italian,  German,  French  and  Hungarian  with 
equal  fSMUity.  [G.] 

HAUPT,  Gabe^  a  vwy  diatlngaished  0«nnaa 

organist,  Iwm  Aug.  25, 1810.  at  Cunau  in  Silesia ; 
pupil  of  A.  W.  Bikoh,  Kleiu,  and  Dehn,  and  at 
a  later  date  of  tba  two  Schneiders.  In  tSja  ba 
obtained  his  first  post  at  the  French  convent  in 
Berlin,  from  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
parish  church  of  the  city,  wbora  be  raooeeded 
Thiele  in  1849.  His  reputation  spread  far  beyond 
his  native  country,  and  in  1854  he  was  consulted 
by  Professors  Donaldson,  Ooteley,  and  WiUia,  tba 
committee  appointed  to  draw  tip  a  scheme  for  a 
gi^ntic  or^n  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  liii^  old  master  Bach  as  Director  of 
the  Konigliche  Kirchenmusik  In.stitut  at  Berlin, 
over  which  he  still  continues  (187S)  t*T  preside. 
Haupt  is  remarkable  for  hit)  line  extempore 
variations  in  the  at^'le  of  J.  S.  Bach^ — cl^se  and 
scientific,  and  iucreaiiing  in  elaboration  with  each 
freab  treatment  of  the  theme ;  and  in  tbaAmaster  a 
organ  music  he  is  probably  unsurpassed.  [G.^ 

HAUPT,  Leopold^  a  deigyman  of  Gorliti^ 
autbor  of  'yollnliedor  der  wendon*  (Grimma, 

1841),  a  collection  of  the  melodies  sung  in  tlie 
district  round  Daotiig^  tlio  ancient  weaA  of  the 
Wenda.  [M.O.C.] 

H  Ai  PTMANir,  MOBiTZ.  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
I  liv,  German  composer  and  eminent  theorist,  and 
Cantor  of  the  Thomas  School  at  Leip«io,  bora 
at  I'lcMlcn  Oct.  13,  179a.  His  education  was 
conducted  mainly  witb  a  view  to  bia  firttbcr'a 
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profeaKion  of  architocture  ;  but  he  wm  mlso  well  j 
grcNmled  ta  matic  at  an  early  ag*.   H«  fladied 

tiie  violin  under  Schr^lz,  nnd  harmony  and  com-  ' 
position  under  various  masters,  conrltiding  with  ' 
Morlaochi.  As  Haoplmuin  grew  i  h.r  det«r-  j 
mined  to  adopt  music  as  a  profeiwion.  To  perfect  ' 
himst^f  in  the  violin  and  composition,  he  went  in 
|8i  I  to  Goiha,  where  Spohr  wm  concert  meister, 
and  the  two  then  contracted  a  life-long  friendship. 
He  wai  for  a  short  time  violinist  in  the  couii 
iMUid  at  Dreidcn  (i8i3).  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  houneliold  i  f  Priiic*;  "Repnin,  Rufwian 
Governor  of  DruBdeu,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Russia  for  four  yean  in  1815.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  hecame  violinist  (182  j"^  in  Sjiohr's 
band  at  Caasel,  and  here  gave  the  first  indicationa 
of  his  remarkable  faculty  for  toachin^the  theory 
of  music.  "F.  David,  CurHchniann,  HurgmUller,  ' 
KuiTerath  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  lon^  list  of 
his  pupils  at  that  time.  la  11)49,  on  Mendela- 
sohn  8  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
and  Musik -director  of  the  Thomas-8chule,  and 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the 
new  Conservatorium  at  Leipsie,  woere  he  thence- 
ftvward  rett^kd.  Hera  he  beeame  the  most  cele- 
brated theorist  and  most  valued  teacher  of  his 
day.  Not  only  are  there  very  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  Germany  at  the  present  mo- 
ment who  do  not  hxik  back  with  gratitiide  to 
his  instructioni^  but  nupils  flocked  to  him  from 
England,  America  and  Bnsnft.  Amoog^bis  pupils 
will  be  found  Buch  names  as  Joachim,  von  Biilmv, 
Cossmann,  the  Baches,  Sullivan,  Cowen,  etc.  etc. 

gbe  fhe  lirt  at  the  end  of  hit  lettoft  to  Hmmt.) 
e  d;>  1  at  Lcipsic  Jan.  3,  iWB,  londod  with 
decorations  and  diplomaa, 

Li  teaching,  Hattptmaan  IdA  great  strese  on 
the  two  fuii  l  viKi  nlal  sesthctical  requirements 
in  all  works  of  art.  unity  of  idea  and  symmetry 
of  form,  and  hit  ounpodtlans  are  admirabie 
examples  of  both.  With  such  news  he  naturally 
had  little  rnnpathy  with  the  new  destructive 
kAmmI,  hat  he  waa  always  eoniteooi  to  thoee 
who  rliffered  from  him.  His  respect  for  classical 
forms  never  trammelled  him ;  and  this  very  in- 
dopendenee  kept  hhn  free  from  party  spirit  and 
personal  animotsity.  Altogether  he  offers  a  l>eau- 
tiful  example  of  a  life  and  work  the  value  of 
which  WM  aokttowledged  even  by  hli  Utterest 
controversial  opponents.  \'  thing  but  a  life  of 
aingle  devotion  to  the  causu  of  art^  could  have 
aiMtad  eooh  umversal  homage.  HIa  works 
are  characterised  by  f1cc-p  thrmL'ht,  philosophic 
treatment, imagination.and  much  i>enge  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  '  Die  Xatur  der  Hannonik  and 
Metrik' (185.^,  and  ed.  iSr^V  Tfis  ni.ithemati- 
eal  and  philosophical  studies  had  given  a  strictly 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  Hegel's  dialectic  mc  thi  (1  to  the  study 
of  music.  Gift^  with  an  ear  of  unusual  delicacy, 
he  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  sound, 
applying  to  the  subject  Hegel's  formulas  of 
propoi»Itiun,  counter  proposition,  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  inbtrucMr  ri,  and  is  indeed  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  musioians  by  its  difficult 


terminolo^.  But  by  those  who  have  mastered 
it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  its  infinetioe  on 
later  theoretical  w^rk^  is  nnilrr-.Trihle.  The  oh- 
vious  endeavour  of  recent  authors  to  treat  thft 
theory  of  music  on  a  reallv  sdentifio  basis,  is 
mainly  to  bo  attributed  to  the  imp^tr-  crv.  n  ty 
Hauptmann.  His  other  works  are — an  '  KrLiu- 
temng  sn  der  Koaat  der  VagB  von  J.  S.  Bach' ; 
various  articles  on  acoustics  in  Chrv^r\nH«?i 
'  Jahrbiicher  * ;  '  Die  Lehre  von  der  Haniiomk,'  s 
posthumous  supplement  to  the  '  Harmooik  and 
Metrik.'  e<li*'"n  ^ly  his  pupil  Dr  0?-ar  Paul; 
'  Opuecula,'  a  euiiill  collection  of  articles  mu!;ical 
and  phiJosophical.  edited  by  his  son ;  and  his 
'Letters,'  of  which  a  vols.  (1871")  are  a<3'lre-^«ed 
to  Haiiser,  late  director  of  tiie  Munich  C-^n- 
servatoire,  and  the  third,  edited  by  Hfller  ( i  S  76), 
to  Spohr  and  others.  Hauptmsnn  pnbliehed 
some  60  compositions,  mainly  intere&~tin£  fmm 
the  charaetenstic  harmony  between  the  whole 
and  itn  parts,  which  pen-ades  them.  Idea  and 
execution  i^re  alike  complete  ;  the  thooght  is 
clear,  the  style  correct;  while  their  symmetry 
of  form  and  parity  of  expression  make  them 
true  works  of  art  and  perfect  reflections  of  the 
harmonious  graceful  nature  of  their  author.  la 
early  lifo  he  wrote  chiefly  instrumental  mnaac — 
Sonatas  fat  P.  F.  and  violin  (op.  5,  23);  Does 
for  a  violins  (op.  2,  16,  17)  etc.,  which  betray 
the  infloenoe  of  Spohr.  Diving  the  Jatlar  half 
of  his  life  he  wmte  euSadvely  tat  the  vnioe. 
Among  his  vocal  compotiitions,  more  impcrtant 
as  well  as  more  ociy^inal  than  the  inatnansatal— 
may  be  named,  a  Maes  (op.  18):  a  Mass  wMi  ordh. 
(op.  :  ChoruseH  for  mixeil  voices  lOp.  j;,  jj, 
47),  perfect  examples  of  thi*  style  of  writing; 
a-part  songs  (op.  46) ;  and  .vparl  ennons  (op.  50). 
Op.  33,  six  sacretl  song  ,  \vr f  published  in  Knij- 
lish  by  Ewer  Sl  Co.  Karlv  in  life  he  oom[«.»MAl 
ao  opera,  'MaUdlde,*  wh{<n  waa  npeatedly  ^-er- 
formed  at  Cassel.  Hip  j>nrt  s  .nL"a  are  ominentlr 
vocal,  and  widely  popular^  and  are  stock -pteosi 
with  all  tiw  AweehtioM  and  dinidi-ehaht 
thfoa^wiit  Gannaiiy. 

TTAUTBOY.  Tlie  English  transference  of 
the  French  Haut-boi$t  Le.  a  tcooden  iu.-'trume&l 
with  a  ki^  tone.  The  word  b  aoed  by  Shsk- 
speare.  In  Handel's  time  it  was  phouetici^ 
into  Hoboy.  The  Italians  spell  it  Uboe,  which 
form  (oooialoBally,  as  by  SchumaiiB,  Hdbea)  b  now 
adof>ted  in  Gen  umy  n  1  Eiurland,  Under  that 
head  the  instruiu  iit  in  described.  [Obob.]  [6.] 

HA  WES,  William,  bom  in  London  in 
from  1793  to  1801  a  ehocbtsr  of  tha  Om|mI 

Royal.  In  1802  he  was  eng^^cd  as  a  violiin«t 
in  the  bond  of  Coveut  Garden,  and  about  the 
same  time  began  to  teach  singing.  In  i903  ha 
officiated  as  deputy  by  vicar  at  We?tminjst^ 
Abbey.  On  July  15,  1805.  he  was  appointed 
gaatlsonan  of  the  Chxpel  Royal,  and  on  thelbn* 
ation  of  the  Philhannoiiic  Society  in  181 3  w$s 
elected  an  assodate.  In  18 14  he  was  app:-iQted 
almoner,  master  of  the  choristers  and  viciir-choial 
of  St.  Paurs,  and  in  181 7  master  of  the  chiMrm 
and  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,    in  the  same 
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{ear  he  became  Iay  vic«r  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
at  resigned  his  appointaMnt  In  i8ae.  Ha  wm 

the  first  promoter  of  tho  Harmonic  InHlttution 
[aoe  Abo\u«  Roous],  and  after  thB  breaking  up 
OT  tluit  enteUiduiMQt  eMi4ed  on  ftr  wNne  yean 

the  bti5?Tn''P"  of  a  music  [mWts-lir-r  in  tlv  Strand. 
He  was  for  several  years  director  of  the  music 
wA  tt»  Engiidi  Opera,  Lyoeara }  and  it  was  at 
hia  iiiBtanLf  that  Weber's  '  Dcr  Freischiltz'  was 
first  pertormcd  in  England,  July  34,  1824,  an  ■ 
«v«Bt  wbidi  fonns  an  «va  in  the  history  of  i 
tbe  opera  in  th's  cnvutry.  H.iwes  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the 
finaila  bdng  omittad  and  baUads  fortha  sn^irano 
and  tenor  interpolated,  but  be  had  booh  th'^  ' 
aatisfaction  of  discovering  that  the  opera  would 
ba  accepted  without  curtailment.  Tha  graat 
sufv^w^  of  tho  work  induced  him  subsequently 
to  adapt  the  following  operas  to  tho  Kn^liah 
stage : — Salieri's  '  Tan-are,'  j  S25  ;  Winter  »  '  r>a8 
Unterbn-clinf  Opferfest*  ('The  Oracle,  or,  Tlie 
luterrujitt'd  8acrifice'),  1836;  PaerV  'I  P'uo- 
roadti'  ('The  Freebooters'),  1837;  Mozart's 
•Coal  fan  tutte'  ('Tit  for  Taf),  iHj8;  Ries' 
'  Die  Kauberbraut'  ('  The  Bobber's  Bride  *),  and 
Ifanduiar's  '  Der  Vampyr,'  1830.  Hawes  com- 
poeM  or  eompiled  mu^ic  for  the  mllowing  pieces: 
— 'iifukeu  Promisea'  (compiled),  1825;  'The 
Sister  of  Charity,'  1829;  '  1  1  -  Irish  Girl/  1830; 
'  C.imf irtaMe  Lrwlj^'ings,'  '  The  Dilosk  Gatherer,* 
and  'The  Climbing  Boy,'  1832  ;  'The  Mummy,* 
•The  Quartette,'  and  •  The  Yeoman's  Daughter/ 
1833;  and  'Tlie  Muloteer's  Vow'  (partly 
selected),  1835.  lie  was  the  compohtr  of  '  A 
<  olleetknof  five  Glees  and  one  Madrigal,'  and 
'Six  Glees  for  three  and  four  voicca*;  and  the 
arranger  of  *  Six  Scotch  Songs,  harmonizeil  aa 
Glees.'  His  glee,  '  The  bee,  the  golden  daughter 
of  the  spring,'  gained  the  prize  ptven  by  the 
Glee  Club  on  its  50th  amiiversary  in  April  1836. 
He  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  *Tb» 
Triumphs  of  Oriana';  of  a  collection  of  mndri^ls 
by  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries; 
a  collection  of  the  then  unpublished  glees  of 
Reginald  Spofforth  ;  and  a  collection  of  Chants, 
Sanotuses,  and  Reeix)n8e8  to  the  Commandments. 
In  1S30  lie  gave  oratorio  performances  in  Lent 
mt  boUi  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  lo«8. 
Ha  waa  for  many  years  otmdaetor  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  and  organist  of  the  (»erman  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy.  Hawes  died  Feb.  18, 1846. 
His  daughter,  Marta  BiLiiKOTOir  Hawes,  after- 
wanis  iMrs.  Merest,  for  some  years  occupied  a 
high  positioa  as  a  contralto  linger,  and  was  the 
oompoaar  of  aevaral  pleasing  ballads.  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS.  Jamks.  Mub.  Bac.,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  orgauiist  of  Ely  Cathedral  from  16S3 
mm  bia  deaUi  in  1739.  He  was  a  voluminous 
compo-^pr  f>f  church  music,  and  17  servicef?  and 
7  .^  aiiiliema  by  him  are  preserved  (more  or  less 
c.  mplete)in  MS.  in  the  libraiyof  Ely  Cathedral. 
Two  services  and  9  anthems  (part  of  those")  are 
also  include  in  the  Tudway  collei-ti<>n  (Ilarl. 
M8S.  7341,  734^)-  Hawkiiu  tran.s^ril»ed  and 
pwaantwt  to  tha  iibncy  of  Ely  Oathadial  maay 
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volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  degree 
atOanibvidge  in  1719.  Hawaaanoniiirar,a«ap> 

pears  by  an  autograph  copy  <if  one  of  Juk  anlhemu 
in  the  lUmry  <tf  the  Saored  iiannooic  Society 
(Nob  1719),  wwiM  of  whidh  are  applicabla 
to  party  puij)  -c\  ;ind  which  haH  a  manuscript 
dedicatian  '  to  the  \  erj  itev^  Mr  Tomkinson 
aad  tha  veal  of  the  Great.  Good,  aad  Just  Non- 
jurors ofSt.  Johi.".  r  111  -r  in  Cnmbridije.' 

James  Hawkinh,  hiH  son.  was  oi]ganiitt  of 
Petatbonmgh  Oatihadral  from  1714  (whan  ba 
was  appointed  at  a  palary  of  £20  p<^r  annum>  to 
1759.  He  composed  some  church  music.  One 
of  his  anthems  is  included  in  Tudway  col- 
lection (Harl.  MSS.  7342).  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  Sir  Joiui,  Knight,  bom  Mar.  10, 
1 719,  origioally  intended  fbrtiie  profession  of  nia 
father,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  eventually 
artidad  to  an  attonMpf .  He  was  duly  admitted 
to  tba  practfoe  of  lua  profeMaoB,  davotlag  bia 
leisure  nourH  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
muiiic.  On  the  foxmafeion  of  tba  Madrigal  Society 
(1741),  Hawfcina,  at  Hia  iMfauMs*  of  Tmniyns, 
it«  founder,  a  brother  attorney,  l>ecame  one  of 
the  original  members.  Abont  the  same  time  he 
became  a  mambar  of  tiM  Aaademy  of  Antianft 
MuHic.  Hawkins  wrote  tho  words  of  Six  Can* 
tatai^  which  were  set  to  music  for  a  voice  and 
instrmnents,  by  John  Stanley,  and  pnbUbbad  at 
their  joint  risk  in  1742.  Tliese  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  authors  wera  induced  to  publish, 
a  ftw  raontha  afterwards,  a  rfn^ar  aat,  wbidi 
met  with  equal  success.  Hawkins  w.is  also  tk 
frequent  contributor  to  the  *  Gentlonmn's  Ma^ 
adna*  and  other  periodleala.  In  1749  ha  wis 
invited  by  Sainin.'l  ,Tii}insnn  V,  V.p  one  of  the  nina 
members  who  formed  his  Thursday  evoiixig  dab 
in  Ivy  Lana.  La  1753  he  maiiiad  Ida  Sdney 
Storer,  vdth  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  on  the 
deaib  of  bar  brother  in  1 759.  Hawldna  iban 

purchased  a  houee  nt  Twi"l:cnham,  to  which 
he  retired.  In  1 760  he  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  Cotton's  'Complete  Angler,*  with  a 
life  of  ^Valton  and  nott  <^  V  v  himself,  and  a  life 
of  Cotton  by  William  Oldys.  The  publication 
involved  him  in  a  diapnta  tHtb  Mosea  Browna, 
who  had  sliortly  before  put  forth  an  edition  of 
the  '  Airier.'  Hawkins's  edition  was  thrift  re- 
prodnoed  bv  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
his  boii,  John  Siiliicy  Tlawkin.-*.  after  Iiis  '1'  n*.h. 
He  was  an  active  maj^istrale,  and  iu  1  765  became 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessiona. 
In  1770,  with  a  view  of  as^^isting  tlie  Academy, 
he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet 
anlHIad,  *  An  Account  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mu.-ic'  In 
1773,  ou  Oct.  33,  he  was  knigliKjd.  In  1776 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  w.^rk  on  which  his  fame 
rests — his  'General  Histoid  of  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Music,'  in  5  vols.  4to.,  on  which  he 
had  1 '  •  n  engaged  for  16  years.  In  the  same 
yt  ar  Dr  I'nrney  publitilied  the  fir^t  volume  of 
Lis  '  General  lliutorj'  oi  Music' ;  the  other  three 
appearing  at  intervals  between  that  date  and 
1789.  C(nitampocai7)adgnMnt  awarded  the  palm 
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of  superiorit  J  to  Burney  and  neglected  Hawkins. 

Evidence  of  the  feeling  is  found  in  a  catch  which 

was  formerly  better  known  than  it  is  now  : — 

'H»ve  yon  Sir  John  Hawkins*  Histoiyf 
Home  folks  think  it  quite  a  myiteiy. 
Musick  fill'd  his  wondrous  brain. 
How  d'ye  like  him?  is  it  pUdat 
Both  rVe  re*d  and  most  »ent. 
That  Barney's  history  pleaeee  ma.* 

Which  in  performance  is  made  to  aoimd  :— 

'Sir  John  Hawkins  I 
Barn  his  history! 
How  dVe  like  him? 
Bum  his  history  1 
Barney's  hi^tor^-  ploasM  nM.' 

Poeterity,  however,  haa  revented  the  decision 
of  the  wits  ;  Hawkins'  History  has  been  re- 
printed (Novello,  1875,  a  vols.  8vo.),  but  Bar- 
ney's never  reached  a  second  edition.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  extremes.  Bumey,  possessed 
of  far  greater  musical  knowledge  tlum  Hawkins, 
better  judgment,  and  a  better  titvle,  frequently 
wrote  about  things  which  he  had  not  sufii- 
ciently  examined ;  Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  industrious  and  painstaking  than  Bumey, 
was  deficient  in  technical  skill,  and  often  in- 
accurate. In  1784  I>r.  Johnson  appointed  Sir 
John  Hawkins  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
to  him  the  care  of  his  fame.  Sir  John  ful- 
filled this  trust  by  writing  a  life  of  Johnson, 
and  publishing  an  e<Ution  of  his  works  in  1 1  vols. 
8vo.  in  1787.  Whilst  engaged  on  the  work  the 
library  at  his  hou»e  in  Queen  Square.  West- 
minster, was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortunately  he 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  History, 
presented  the  fine  collection  of  theoretical  trea- 
tises and  other  works  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  Britiiih 
Museum,  so  that  the  loss,  although  severe,  was 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  On  May 
i4t  I7^9>  Hawkins  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  a  i  st  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  stone  on  which 
was  inscribed,  pursuant  to  his  own  wish,  only 
the  initials  of  nis  name,  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  his  age. 

The  following  pieces  are  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History.  The  reference  is  to  the  chapter, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  No. 


Allwood*.  A  V<daDUU7,  App.  IL 
Aminos,  Gttido.  CmntOeoa,  U. 
Bach.  J.  B.  AjiA,  ISL 
HalUAT.  Allamaude,  IlL 
BanUter,  J.   '  lir^Uc  Uue.*  App.a& 
B«t««oo.  Tour  thtjiiac  er«*.iaL 
■  BeUimlr*,'  App.  21. 
BcU  taite,  101 

Bennet,  J.  '  T«  reitleu  Uioughti,' 

F«Tin.  CuiOD.  UB. 
'BUfic  Hmctuv'  App.  '2^ 
nttbeman.   A  Mnuve.  App.  S> 
BoooudnL  '  In  T«ln  Is  delay,'  13Z. 

Do.  '  Deh  lucU.'  IM. 
Bradley,  B.  Smukliix  catch,  USL 
BulL  Canoni,  CL 
Bjrd.  W.  Canon, '  0  Lai,'  oa 

Da  MlSFrcre,  sa 

Do.  Casoa.  tL 

Do.  '  Venlto.'  gft. 

Do.  '  Dlllgm.'  ML 

Do.  Tb«  eacVe'*  iatx».  Apfk.  a 
BtftU.  •oocii  at.  1. 
Canoo.  &  to  a. 
Oanotu.  Tmrioat,  lia 
Oanto  Sfurato,  si. 
OaiiMlml.  'IHt«ed«n.'U4 


CatwU.  thaold.  Apfk.a 
C«sU,  H.  A.  ■Cara.cara.'UC 
Clayton.  TIkm.  Orcrtura  to  Bomr 

min>A.  HL. 
CleiiKnt  noo  rapa.  Caaoa,flfc 
■  Cock  Lorrel.'  App.  ac 
'  CoUl  and  raw.'  App.  21, 
*  Come  follow  me.'  Caaun,  BL 
'  Coodltor  alme.*  SL. 
Cuiitrapunctut.    '  filmples  sad 

Dimlnutui.'  SI. 
CoreUl.  Soto  In  A.  1SI&. 
Coniyihe,  W.  'Ahbeslirowyoa,*!7&. 

Do.  *  Hoyilay."  li 
Couparln.  '  Le*  ijouU  reooli,'  UCL 
Ontt.  Dr.  '  Mjr  Uma,  O  ja  uniias.' 

Dorian,  ntotat  lo,  xQ. 
Dra^ht.  The  old  CebeD.  Appu  ^ 
Drum,  Tolaulary  and  march,  51. 
Iiuuttable.   '  Nr»clcns  Tlrgo,  fil 
Vrfoa,3.  'Ad  laplilU,' TS, 
iicclta,  J.  '  A  loldlcr  aod  a  laaor.' 

Kcclea.  J,  A  rope  danea.  App.  SL. 
l:  oclat.8oL  '  Bailamlra.' App.  & 
Edwards,    R.    'Where  gitpii« 
•tW."  AptD.^ 


Kdwarda.  R.  Br  palatad  wordi^ 

App.  a 

Da  '  In  (olnc  to.'  ApPlL 
'  Exandl.'  canon.  114, 
Fa-burJ<n,  il. 
Fandango,  App.  SS. 
FarliH't  (Touad,  App.2t. 
Farmer.  *  Tou  prrttj  fliiwers,'lil& 
Ftirrfai,  Dr.  '  Are  tumma.'Sk 
FrtuKobaldL  Canxooas  IXL 
(.alllard.  '  Te  that  In  waUn.'lII 
OmIntanI    Solo.  IHli 
(kkM,  D.  a.  '  Na  laterla.'  7L 

■  tinea  iJeerc*.'  App.  21. 
<;re»ne.  I>r.  '  By  tlir  ttreanM.' UQL 
<  'r««Drlan  Tone*.  21. 
Bamuctoo.  '  Black  woetoi.' Appi 

2. 

Barm.  'Ttoekmlr.'m. 
Hedce  I.ana.'  App.  2a 
Henry  VTIl.  'Qaam  palera,'3L 

■  Hey  t)oyi,'  App.  SL 

'  IldUl  ttiT  peace.'  caaoo.C 

'  How  thouU  w«  »ln(  ? '  caaon.  C 

Bumrrey.  P.  '  I  paa  aD  mj  boort.' 

App.  32. 
°  In  t«,'  canon.  Ill 
I*MC.  IL  '  Cooceptio,'  XL 
IihamJ.  *  Bury  deUfhts.' US. 
°  John,  eome  kit*  me.'  App. 
'  John  Dor;,'  App.  2& 
'Johnny,  oock  thy  beavar,'  App. 

ai. 

JohuMO.  'Defyied  a  my 

App.  1. 
Jovqnln.  Kin^*  Caaoo.  JSL 

Da  'OJwD  aU.'T2. 
Kerl.  X,  C.  Oman  canzooa.  IM. 
iMma.O.  '0  d'am«rl«lme.' li. 

Do.  '  Qnaad  mon  mary.'  ^ 
I.aw»».  IL   •  f  wei^t  echo.'  lil. 
Loole  X 1 II.   'Tu  croU.'  !:«. 
Lolly.  'Bolaad.'US. 
Maea.  Leaon.  1^ 
Marback.  '  A  ftrtina  and  mother.* 

Da  Onr  Father,  etc.  lli  m. 
NaroaUa  ■  Dall'  Tritranal .'  I«£L 
Marenito,  U  '  DImI  a  famtla.'fa 
Milton.  '0  had  1  vino.' UO. 
MUerere.  canon,  112» 

■  MLwrere  nostri.'  TnllKy-. 
Monte,  r.  de.  '  I>a  bel  rami.'  II. 
XooteTcrte.   'Perch'  a'  {Qrftc: 

Do.  Moratea  (do.).  lOa 


Moatoo.  'SaHai 
lluiicaScta.ei^ 
OckoKhcin.    Fofa  In  Xf 
75. 

'  Old  ttlmon  the  kli«.'  Ap9.  U. 
'  O  my  (earfoJ  dmama.'  «aaML  & 
'  Ura  et  labora.'  caaoa.  M, 
raleMrioa.  '  ^icot  eerw,*  IL 

Do.  '  ('r«<lo  rentfl.' 
'l*arth«ola.'  132. 
'  raul'i  noepk.'  Ap^  1&. 
rhllilpa.  IVter.   '  Vol  ulna.' 
rorta.  Coat.,  a 
Pnrodl.iL  'JBofaH.'lfiL 

Do.  -  Golden  tooaju.'  UL 
'  Qulcqnid.'  canon.  110 
Bavetucrofl.  Hornpipe  UC 
Kedford.  '  Rtiatec.'  App^  a 
'  Bofar  g(  C«rcrWy.*  Ap^  & 
BoBciB.  B.    'Te  Dmmm  palMk' 
App.  ML 

Bora.  Cipriajw. '  Anfioccfa&iaLlT 
Boat.  Emiito.  Caaon.  'Jl, 
5eaochl.  '  Vobto  dotum  cat.'  Bl 
'  SeUe&tar's  Bonad.'  3& 
'  Shakloc  o(  the  Uaceta.'  AWl  & 
Bhephard.  J.  '  Smt'd  ttnt.' S, 

Da  A  polat.  App.  Hi. 
Sloth,  cry  of  the.  L 
8teSanl.   '  Forroa  an  aare,*  lA 
SlanboU  A  Uopkim.  A  FtabA 
UL 

Strislo.  A.  'AQ' acqaa.'M, 
SubUsnr'i  minuet.  App.  £L 
Samsr  U  1  cumeo  ia.  ^ 
Sympwa.  Chr.   Dirlaiaa.  Ma 
TaUij.  -  Abatana.' aa. 
Da  'Ifbervra.*  aa. 
Da  '  Like  ai  the  dolrML' ApSkl 
Tatcnier.  J.  '  O  •pl«ii4or.' A 
Thec4>aU  of  NiTarra    8oa(.  4L 

■  There  Des  a  pa.Micx  '  1  la. 
Thorae.  J.  '  Svella  trrll."  13m 
'  Toaet'f  (Toatkl.'  App.  H. 
Tfa  '  It  chaoc«d  la  I111  aliM'W 
'  Vtot  DM*.'  App.  S,. 
Valentlni.  Canoo.  SU 
Vro'«a.  l*r1noe  of.  -  Bad  MaaL'M, 
Vloentlaa   '  AUaiate.' 

eic-, 

■  We  be  aokUcn  thraa.'  m. 
Wectkea.  'Aje  me  1 '  IOC 

I  Monte,  r.  de.  '  I>a  bel  rami.'  IL    Weldoo.  '  From  tT^ve  iratoa 

Whiteloeke.  Cora&lci.  tSL 
WQbya.    'Lady,  whea  I 
114. 

Morlay.T.'B«aUeafoantala.'100.  WUlaert.A.  Qimb  Sknai.  Q. 

(W.H.H.1 

HA YD£E  OU  LE  SECRET.  Op.ra  conuqne 
in  3  acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  bj  AubinL 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Dec.  iSj  1H41. 
It  was  prxluced  in  English  (same  title)  at  ths 
Strand  llieatre  April  ^  ^  and  al  Covent  Gaidoi 
(Pyne  and  Harrison)  Nov.  ^  ^  (ist  appearanoe 
of  Miss  Luoombe) .  [G .] 

HAYDEN,  Geobob,  orpinirt  of  St.  Msiy 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbs 
1 8th  century.  About  1723  he  pabliidiad  Thm 
Cantatas,  which  displayed  considerable  ability. 
He  also  composed  a  song  called  '  New  Mad  Tccd,' 
commencing  '  In  my  triumphant  chariot  hori'd,' 
which  was  afterwards  tacked  on  to  the  fonxMr 
part  of  the  older  song  '  Forth  from  my  dark  and 
dismal  cell,'  instead  of  the  latter  verses  b^ia- 
ning  'Last  night  I  heard  the  dog -star  bark,' 
and  was  often  sung  with  it.  Uia  two-part  soof, 
'As  I  saw  fair  Clora  walk  alone,*  was  long  a 
fiivourite.  r  W.H.H.1 

HAYDN,  Job  ANN  MichaeIs  born,  like  hm 
brother  Joseph,  at  Robrau,  Sept.  i_^  1/37 ; 
grounded  in  music  by  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  at  eight  became  chorister  at  St.  Stephen'a 
Vienna.  His  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  great 
compass,  and  his  style  so  good  that,  as  sooo  as 
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Jowpb's  Toioa  began  to  change  Michael  took  all 
the  prinoind  parta.    He  played  the  \nolin  and 
oigan,  KDcl  was  soon  able  to  act  as  deputy 
organist  at  St.  Stephen's.    Ho  wa.s  fond  of  his- 
(orjr,  geography,  and  the  daesics.    In  music  he 
•imaa  at  originality  from  the  fini,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  society  among  his  school-fellows  for 
detecting  plagiarisms.    Like  his  brother  he  had 
DO  regular  instruction  in  composition,  but  taught 
himself  from  i<'ux*8  '  Gradus,'  which  he  copied  ' 
entire  in  1757.    His  first  known  mass  is  dated 
Temesvar,  1754;  other  works  were  composed 
at  Warasdin  and  Belenyes ;  but  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Hungary  is  not  known.    In  1757  he 
was  Capellmeister  at  Grosswardein  to  the  bishop 
Count  Firmian,  whose  uncle  Archbishop  Sig^s* 
mund  of  Salzburg  appointed  him,  in  176a,  his 
director  and  coucertmeist«r.    In  1777  he  also 
became  organist  at  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Peter.    On  the  17th  of  August,  1768, 
he  married  Maria  Magdalene  Lipy,  daughter 
of  the  cathedral  organibt,  and  a  singer  at  the 
•ichbishop's  court,  who  took  tlie  principal  parta 
in  several  of  Mozart's  juvenile  operas,  and  is 
mentioned  by  him  as  leading  a  peculiarly  strict 
life.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  bom  1770, 
died  the  following  year.   The  wife  lived  to  be 
83,  and  died  in  Jane  1837.    Michael's  salary, 
at  first  300  floririft  (£^4)  with  board  and  lodging, 
was  afterwards  doubled ;  and  this  mode st  pittance 
was  sufficient  to  retain  him  for  the  whole  of  In  ^ 
life  at  Salzburg.    His  attachment  to  the  place 
was  extraordinary,  one  attraction  being  the  proxi- 
mity of  his  great  friend,  a  clergyman  named 
Bettensteiner.    In  1783  the  then  archbihhop, 
Hieronymus  Ck>unt  Ck)lloredo,  com^un&sioned  hiiu 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  instrtiinental  music  between  the  Gloria  and 
Credo  at  high  mass.    Michael  selected  words 
from  the  Booua  Mfwil.  ftnd  his  first  Gradualo — 
first  of  114  —  w!v»  performed  on  Dec.  24.    In  1 798 
he  visiteil  Y it, una,  and  was  cordially  received  by 
his  brotlier,  and  by  Eybler.  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
berg,  Huromc],   nnd  von  Reich  the  ftmrifenr^ 
who  pressed  liiui  to  i^uttle  among  them,  but  iu 
vain.  In  Dec.  1800  he  lost  his  property  through 
the  taking  of  Salzb-;ig  by  the  French,  but  Lis 
brother  and  friends  came  liberally  to  iiis  assis- 
tance. TIm  BnpnM  Maria  Thmn*  haadtig  <ti 
his  losses  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  mass, 
which  he  presented  to  her  in  person.  Thejper- 
fonnance  took  place  at  Laxenburg,  Oek  4,  looi, 
nnder  his  own  direction ;  the  Empress  sang  the 
soprano  oolm,  rewarded  him  munificently,  and 
eoamiudad  another  mass  fur  the  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.    Accompanied  by  his  frit  nd  Kett- n- 
Steiner  he  visited  irUseostadt,  where  ior  the  tiriDt 
and  onlj  time  In  their  lives  the  three  Haydns 
spent  some  happy  dny-^  together.   Michael  much 
enjoyed  the  canons  wiiich  decorated  the  walls  of 
Joseph's  study  in  Vienna,  and  asked  leava  to  copy 
some  of  them,  but  Joseph  replied,  'Got  away  with 
your  copies ;  you  can  compose  much  better  for 

>  nm  MP.  miy.  nke  tb«  totoca^  fl(U»  im  mm.  1704,  to  la  tte 

Bofblbtlothflk. 
*  Hmeaui  wito  d  rtsaett  U. 


yourself.'  Michael  however  carried  his  point,  and 
even  added  a  fourth  part  to  '  Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.'  Prince  Esteroazy  commissioned  Michael 
to  compose  a  mass  and  vespers,  and  ofiered  him 
the  vice-capellmeistership  of  his  chapel,  but  he 
twice  refused,  in  the  hope  that  the  chapel  at  Salz- 
burg would  be  reorganised  and  his  salary  raised. 
His  hopes  were  deceived,  but  meantime  the  post 
at  Eisenstadt  had  been  filled  'up,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disap- 
pointment. Joseph  thought  Michael  too  straight- 
forward for  Eisenstadt:  'Ours  is  a  court  life,' 
said  he, '  but  a  very  different  one  from  yours  at 
Salzburg ;  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to  do  what 
you  want.*  At  this  time  Michael  was  elected  a 
monber  of  the  Academy  at  .Stockholm,  and  sent 
in  exchange  for  his  diploma  a  Missa  Eispanica 
for  two  choirs  (comp.  1786),  and  other  church 
works.  In  Dec  1805  he  finished  hi.s  la^^t  mass, 
for  two  sopranos  and  ^to,  writ  ten  for  hischori.sters. 
He  made  some  progress  with  the  requiem  for  the 
Empress,  but  was  unable  to  finish  it.  While  oa 
his  deathy)ed  his  beautiful  'Lauda  Siou'  was 
simg  at  his  request  in  the  next  room,  and  koou 
after,  OB  Aqgost  10,  1806,  he  expire*  I  Tho 
requiem  was  completed  by  portions  from  his  earlier 
one  in  C  minor,  aud  performed  at  hh  funeral. 
He  lies  in  a  side  dh^Ml  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  well -designed  monument  was  erected  in  iSar, 
and  over  it  is  an  urn  containing  his  skull.  In 
the  tavern  of  St.  Peter's  monastaiy  is  still  shown 
till  ' Haydn-Stubchen,'  his  almost  daily  resort, 
liib  widow  received  from  the  Empress  600  florins 
for  the  score  of  the  requiem;  from  Prince 
Esterhazy  30  ducats  for  the  opera  '  Andromeda 
and  Perseus,'  and  an  annuity  of  36  gold  ducats 
for  aU  his  ooaipoiitions.  His  brother  several 
times  pout  him  mon^v,  and  in  his  first  will  (1801) 
iuit  4000  florins  to  him,  aud  iu  his  second  ^1809) 
1000  to  the  widow.  His  likonci^  with  v^Tular* 
steady  features,  e.xists  in  many  oil-pOKtniti» 
enL:^ra,viiigs,  lithograjihs,  and  di-awings. 

in  character  Michael  was  upright,  goodtim- 
jif^rcib  riTid  modf:=^t ;  n  littlo  ro'ir^i  in  manners, 
and  m  later  liio  given  to  driak.  liis  letters 
ghow  him  to  have  been  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  ^va''  devout  may  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  iiutiaiixng  ail  his  2klSS.  with  '  O.  a. 
H.  D.  Of  (Omma  ad  Me^orem  DH  Gloriam), 
As  a  composer  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  fame 
of  his  brother.  His  own  worda  'Give  ma  good 
hbrettos,  and  the  same  patronage  as  my  broUier, 
and  I  should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  scarcely 
have  been  fulfilled,  since  he  failed  in  the  very 
qualities  which  ensured  his  brother's  snooeaiu 
On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  professed  that  Michael's 
church  compositions  were  superior  to  his  own  in 
L : .  r :  1 0  B  t  n  s  ,  sovadlgr  of  itylo,  and  mitaiaod  power. 
They  are  howeTer  very  unequal ;  many  are  .anti- 
quated from  the  monotony  of  tlie  a<X'uiupani- 
ment,  while  others — the  Mass  in  D  minor,  the 
Graduale  'Tre»  sunt,'  the  '  T,andr»  Sinn,'  the  well- 
known  'Tenebrae'  in  E?,  etc. — are  still  highly 
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esteemed.  Leopold  Mozjirt,  a  man  who  didiked 
hia  mamiers.  wrote  to  Uia  uon  '  Heir  Haydn  la 
a  man  wboee  merit  you  will  b*  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge.* Thia  refers  to  his  sacred  works,  several 
of  which  Wolfgang  acomi  for  practice  ;  he  alao 
Mnt  for  them  to  VianM»  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  better  known,  especially  introducing 
them  to  Van  Swieten.  In  1 783,  when  Michael  was 
laid  aside  illness,  Mozart  composed  two  string 
duets  for  'hira.  Franz  Sc-hubcrt  viKited  Michael's 
grave  in  1835,  and  thus  records  hiti  impreaiiious : 
'Ttegood  Haydn  1  It  almost  mmbmm  if  his 
cImt  calm  spirit  were  hovering  over  me.  1  may 
ba  neither  calm  nor  dear,  but  no  man  living 
reTsranose  hfa*  move  tiuni  I  do.  My  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  we  came  away.'  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert composed  a  striking  chorus  to  words  in  praise 
of  ICiohMl  Haydn.  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
we  may  mention  C.  M.  von  Weber,  Neukomm, 
Wolfl,  and  Beioba.  There  exists  '  Biographii»che 
Sidae^*  m  Teir  waim-bearted  pamphlet  written 
by  Schinn  ana  Otter  (Salzbiin;,  1808). 

Of  his  compositiona  comparatively  few  have 
been  printed.  Hii  modesty  was  excessive,  and 
prevented  his  ever  availing  himself  of  the  offers 
of  Breitkopf  &,  HarteL  The  foUowing  list  of  his 
worics  ii  complete. 

sevfnU  (iTiiivi  lacred  lont*-  A 
great  tnmnj  unloria**,  ckatotM, 

Pttmn,'  ITU),  mjtholocleai  op«r- 
cttea.  ft  *|iw«oi«l  'Die  HochMit 
ftuf  dar  Alai.'  2  collection*  Ot  4-pftrl 
<uMigi  rvtranft.  R<ler,  1799;  Gftli- 
burg.  Hftckar.  IWO) ;  imnl  single 
oii'i. 'K»rl  Art Ufld.  Krihenng too 
Ckvt'  rr>  :  h.'  ftc.  ,  i"  cannti«  liMftod 
S  pu-u  >^^alzburv.  Me]rer,18U». 

Theoretical  — '  rartitw-Foada- 
DMot.*  >*  edited  by  Martin  Btecboa- 
ralter.  lo  the  Impeilal  Library 
>•  an  Antlpbonarlain  rcnnanam 
Uttb  ISSnA  bMi>  Su^ed  In  im 

[C.  F.  P.] 

HAYDN,  Joseph,  or,  according  to  the  bap- 
tiinal  ngieter,  Fbavz  Joskph,  the  fiither  of 

the  symphony  and  the  quartet,  was  bom  in 
the  night  between  March  31  and  April  i,  1732, 
at  Rohrau,  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the 
I/eitha,  which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathiaa 
Haydn,  a  master  wheelwright,  by  his  marriage 
(Nov.  24.  with  >rari:i  Knller,  il;iuifbt»'r  of 

the  '  Marktrichter '  and  cook  in  Count  Ilarrut  li's 
hooaehold.  Haydn's  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Hainburg,  a  town  clope  tn  the  l^anube, 
about  4leagueii  from  Hohrau.  His  great  grand- 
n  eirfant  in  ih«  hilUMtle 


ImtniiDenta]  -  U'j  ttiort  orsan 
ytooei  for  beglntMre,  ooosbtlnc  of 
pnlodai,  vie.  la  SB  Ik*  S  Cluu«a 
tooei  (pabltalMd at  UaO:  Wayi»- 
pbooic*,  *«Dd  Fartlten.  I  Mxtel,  3 
Sqolaleta,  ••reuadei,  marches,  12 

ten.  Owaiii).  1  iMh  — iwi  1 1 1 

Vfcxl  —  »b^.>ul  S50  compoiUioiu 
Ibr  ttte  Church,  inclading  3  re- 
flMM."  M  mtmm,  i  Germaa 
■MM*,*  04  'cndnfttaa,  «7  oOfei^ 
Mrwk  iTIItMlM.  11  T«ip«n,BBatre 
•  BaipoQMrlaa,  S  Tan*- 
M.  stai  saS 


>  Aftarmrdt 
Vm.  423  and  444.) 

*  Artaria  pubtlihed  three. 

I  Oue  In  ('  w&t  printed  uii<t«r  JoMph'n  nftme  aa  op.  BS. 

*  The  iweoinl.      ih,  l»  urifiuiilitMl.  iKnlmrt.t 

*  IIU  first  High  'i-''rmnii<,  'llirr  lirft  ror  delner  MtJeatAt,' 
too  fHaiUngerV  In  Trrj  popular. 

*  «  In  icoie  0— au  and  41— «2)  In  the  '  EcclcilaiUcon.*  (Spina.) 

*  '  Utanba  d«  TinerablU  McrauMnto.'  (Breitkopf  A  ntrteL) 

*  TiM  ontocVM  perfonncd  In  licat  were  generallr  Jolnt-compoat- 
MOW  fef  WtoW  aallMti;  Air  lutanM,  'Die  Schnldigkelt  dm  ertten 
OtM«'(nSD  oTuhkh  llecart  (a««l  10)in«|»  tiM  flnt  pvt.  Vlchaai 
ilardn  the  tecond.  aiM]  Adlgataer,  Oaw^«MSSMilta  ttM 

»  Vocal  icor».^a^rS ftm^Mtt^ IWN ^lia  —ly  to Jotcph. 


there,  one  of  the  few  who  esnafwid  m*««Acre 
it  was  stormed  hy  the  Tories  on  July  1 1.  16S3. 
Kaspar's  son  Thomas,  a  master  wheelwri^lft 
and  member  of  the  town  council,  had  7  saDS*  of 
whom  Mathias,  the  fiather  of  our  Haydn,  beta 
Jan,  31,  1699,  was  youngest  but  one.  Thomae's 
widow  mamed  •  journeyman  wheelwright. 
Mathias  Seefrwu  (died  May  3,  1762.  aged 
89),  who  thus  became  Haydn's  step-grandf&ther; 
and  one  of  their  children,  Julie  Ro^ie^ 
a   schoolmaster   named  Frankh, 


u : 


Hftjdn's  first  teacher.  The  sons  nearly  all 
learnt  the  wheelwright's  trade,  and  then  ast 
out  on  their  travels;  after  which  MatUm 
settled  in  Bohrao,  and  built  himself  the 
little  house  at  the  end  of  the  market-phMC^ 
where  Haydn  was  born,  and  which  though  twiee 
rebuilt  is  still  standing  in  its  original  fionn. 
Maria  Haydn  (bom  Nov.  10,  1707)  hare  hm 
husband  la  dilldren,  of  whom  the  oizth  wai 
Johann  Michael,  the  church  compoeer;  and  ths 
eleventh  Johann  Evangdist^  an  onimpartaal 
tenor  singer,  who  was  admitted  to  the  cbmpti  oi 
Prince  Esterhazy  on  his  brother  Josefs  re- 
commendation. After  Maria's  death  (reb. 
1754)  Mathias  married  again,  and  had  five 
more  children,  who  died  joaag,  Sb  Umirif 
departed  Sept.  la,  1763. 

Haydn's  parents  were  honest,  industrioos 
people,  who  instilled  into  their  children  a  love 
for  work,  method,  cleanliness,  and,  above  al^ 
religion.  In  his  old  age  Haydn  {fratefolly  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  tboir  care.  Both 
were  fond  of  music,  and  both  sang.  The  fathsr 
had  a  £air  tenor  voice,  and  accompanied  himwrff 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowing  a  noCe. 
The  child  swn  l>egan  to  sing  their  simple  i 
asU^iui.nhiug  theui  by  the  correctness  of  his 
and  the  beauty  of  his  voice.  But  he  did  not  ttap 
there.  Having  seen  the  schoolmaster  pUy  the 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove-bench  and 
accompany  his  pareiits  as  they  sang.  precSaely 
imitating  the  schocjihnaster's  handling  of  the 
bow,  and  keeping  strict  time,  with  two  pieces 
of  wood  as  his  instnmiMit.  He  was  one  day 
8ur{iri8e<1,  when  thus  engaged,  by  his  rdati^B 
Frankh,  from  llainburg.  Thinking  that  be  saw 
in  him  the  making  of  a  musician,  Frankh  p» 
suaded  the  parents  to  commit  their  little  b>-'T  to 
his  aure.  The  mother  would  have  preferred  hie 
entering  the  priesthcxyi,  or  becoming  a  school* 
master,  and  it  required  all  the  father'^  aTithority 
to  make  her  con£ent;  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
himself  been  capable  of  bettw  thingi^  —d  leohad 
forward  to  seeing  his  son  a  Chor^regcnt  fC 
Capellmeister,  as  a  compensation  fL>r  hia  own  lot. 
At  the  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joe^h — in  the 
Auf-trian  dialect  '  Sepperl ' — was  token  bjf 
father  to  school  at  Hainburg. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn's  disElaat 
Intive  (he  called  him  simply  '  cousin  *>.  was  aa 
excellent  teacher,  very  strict,  and  eminectiy 
practical.  Haydn  not  only  became  a  fiiai  isis 
singer,  but  aUo  learned  soniethin,:  of 'he  instrr- 
ments  most  in  use,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  tans 

la  dmnii  «r  ia  oAooL 
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him,  and  if  he  had  any  di£5cQl^,  hia  master^s 
severity  soon  overcame  it.  In  his  old  age  be 
spoke  with  thankfulness  of  this  hard  pronitkm, 
and  of  his  oovun's  disciph'np.  '  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  that  man  as  long  aa  1  live,'  said  he  to 
Offinihiger,  'for  keeping  me  so  hard  at  work, 
though  I  used  tn  gr-t  more  flogging  than  food.' 
On  another  occasioo,  when  speaking  in  his 
modest  way  of  his  own  talents  and  indnsteyt 
he  added,  'Almighty  God,  to  whom  T  render 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  mercies,  gave  me 
■och  &dlitj  in  mwi^  tliat  by  the  time  I  was  6 
I  stood  up  like  %  man  and  tang  masses  in  the 
duudi  choir,  and  ooald  play  a  little  on  tbe 
^vier  and  tiie  Tiolin.*  Botthelad  ledlymiMd 
liis  mothprV'  care.  He  wan  n!';;^1*'-rted  both  in 
duthee  and  person  (he  alreiMly  wore  a  wig,  *iar 
the  ukm  of  eUanllnsas*).  mid  tbe  nsiilti  of  tUi 
neglect  dis-trr-^-Fir  rl  hitn  long  anf^  snrely.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter — 
wlio.  Wkb  Griesinger,  visited  Um  Drequeolly  with 
a  view  to  his  biography  '  T  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving, much  to  n>Y  diHtress,  that  I  was  grad- 
iuJIt  cetdng  very  dirty,  and  thougb  I  thought  e 
good  deal  of  my  little  person,  was  not  always 
able  to  avoid  spots  of  dirt  on  my  clothes^  of 
wUdi  I  m  dreedftiUy  eslmmed— in  fiMt,  I 
v\  .x^  a  regular  lit'l--  r.rchin.*  Diea  haa  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  this  period,  in  which  Haydn 
fignree.  A  drammer  was  wanted  for  a  piwce- 
trion,  an'?  liin  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
office,  first  showing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  eflhet  ranat  hare  been  eoedcsl,  as  be  was  so 
email  that  the  instrument  had  to  be  ran  iu  1  li -fore 
him  on  the  back  of  s  colleague  of  equal  height, 
who  haiipeuad  to  be  a  htmdibeelL  Haydn  re- 
tained hia  liking  for  the  drum,  and  pridoti  him- 
self on  his  skill,  with  which  indeed  he  ouoe 
astontshed  8alonKm*s  orahestia  dming  his  stay  in 
London.  The  drums  on  which  he  [>tiT  i  :jj-d  at 
Hainboig  on  the  oocaaion  just  named  are  still 
preearvea  in  the  ehoir  of  tlie  bhmdi. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  decisive  change 
tocdc  place  in  his  life.  George  Keutter,  Uof- 
eompeaitar  and  OipflUmmster  at  8t.  Stephen's, 
Vienna,  was  on  a  vinit  liIs  frii  n  !  Anton 
Johann  Palmb,  pastor  of  Hainburg,  and  having 
heaid  Haydn's  'weak,  sweet  voioe*  (as  he  himsefi' 
called  it\  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
offiued  him  a  place  as  chorister  at  3t.  Stephen's. 
To  go  to  inenns  ssemed  to  the  boy  an  afanost 
inrre  lible  piece  of  good  fortime.    His  parents 

eve  their  consent;  and  with  ajojM  heart  he 
de  ftrcrwall  to  Hainbiiig.  Wb  grandmother 
had  die<i  juat  before— May  17,  1739;  Franih 
Jived  to  be  75,  and  died  May  10,  i^S^  his  wife 
JaHe  Bosiiie  (who  did  not  do  bar  duty  by 
Haydn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760.  Of 
their  two  dai^hters,  Anna  Rosalia»  bom  1753, 
inanled  PhQipp  Sohimpel,  usher  of  the  adiool, 
and  afterwards  Chor-regent.  Haydn  showed  hia 
gratitude  to  the  £umlj  by  leavii^  the  latter 
ooaple  a  amn  of  money  and  his  portrait  of 
Frruikli,  'my  first  instructor  in  iiiusic'  Thuy 
both,  however,  died  befiore  )ma$  in  1805,  and 
the  portnit  has  disappeared. 


It  was  in  1 740  that  Haydn  enter*  cl  ih"  Can- 
torei  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  he  was  to  pass  his 
remaining  years  of  atody.  The  hooae  waa  one 
of  a  r<)w  which  catnc  clos-f'  up  t-o  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  his  window 
he  looked  strai^^t  on  the  glorious  spire.  He 
tells  U8  that,  *  besidrti  the  rerrulnr  Bturlies,  ha 
learned  singiitf,  the  clavier,  and  the  violin  from 
good  masters.  The  'regular  akadiea*  indnded 
religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  an^!  ciphnrinn; 
His  singing-masters  are  said  to  have  been  Ge- 
geahaner  and  ISnstsrliaaeh ;  the  ■  fSormer,  avl^ 
cantor  and  violinist  at  St  S'f.?j'hr  ti'=:,  probably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ;  the  latter  was 
a  tenor  in  the  eenii  ehapeL  No  inatmetien 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  harmony  and 
composition  at  the  Cantorei ;  but  this  did  not 
tet>ubleVoaBeQtler(emuiUedmi740).  Haydn 
could  only  remember  hnving  had  two  leaMNW 
fnm  him  all  the  time  he  was  Uiere.  Bat  the 
instinct  far  compootion  made  him  cover  every 
blank  f  t  of  music  paj>er  on  wluch  he  could 
lay  his  hands — '  it  must  be  all  right  if  the  paper 
was  niee  and  ftdL'  Beettar  surprised  him  onee 
Hketchiii:,'-  n  'Salve  Regina'  for  t2  voifi-j,  nnd 
told  him  sharply  he  had  better  try  it  first  in  two 
parts — Aow,  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  allow— 
and  further  advised  h'mi  to  write  variati-  na  on 
the  motets  and  vespers  he  heard  in  church.  In 
thia  way  he  waa  thrown  baek  upon  hfanaelf.  «I 
certainly  had  the  gift/  he  ny?,  'and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  I  managed  to  get  on.'  An  anecdote 
of  this  time  ahowa  that  aa  a  boy  he  was  not 
behind  his  comrades  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
choristers  were  frequenUv  required  to  s^  with 
the  imperial  ohapd — which  explafaia  ffiiydn'k 
stntcment  that  he  had  sung  with  great  Mcrcess 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  Stephen's.  This  aexk- 
erally  happened  when  the  eotnt  waa  at 
bruun.  Tlie  palace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scafiblding  was  still  standing— an 
meeistible  temptation  to  hoya.  Tbe  BmprM 
Maria  Tlieresa  had  caught  them  climbing  it  many 
a  tim^  but  her  threats  and  prohibitions  had  na 
effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balanoing 
himself  aloft,  far  above  his  schoolfellows,  the 
Empress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re- 
quested  her  Hofbompoeitor  to  take  care  thai 
'  that  fair-haired  blockhead '  (blonder  Diokkopf), 
the  ringleader  of  them  all,  got '  einen  recenten 
Sehflling'  (slang  for  a  'goM  IMhtg*).  When 
he  was  Capcllmeiwter  to  T^riui  e  Ehterhazy,  'the 
fair-haired  blockhead'  had  an  opportunity,  at 
EsterhAs,  of  thanking  the  Umprees  for  tids  marie 
of  imperial  favnur. 

In  the  autumn  of  1745  Haydn  had  the  plear 
sure  of  weleaming  hli  orother  Miehael  aa  a 
fellow- chorister  at  the  Cantorei,  and  of  helping 
him  in  his  work.  Michael  made  raoid  progress 
but  a  elond  eame  over  poor  Joseph  s  pro^ecta. 
Hia  voice  began  to  brt  ik,  rind  tho  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  particular  pleasure  in  hia 
singing,  rentarieed  |oeoeely  to  her  Viee-Capell- 
meiater'  that  young  Haydn'K  sii.gtng  waa  moro 
like  the  cro7,-iT)g  of  a  cock  than  anything  else* 

k  Voa  iMuitcr  wu  •dvuNd  to  Uili  »<M  In  1741. 
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fieuticrr  took  tlio  hint,  and  on  tiie  festival  of 
St  Leopoia  (Nov.  15),  1748,  «a]«linfe«d  At  the 

TTum.iFtory  of  Klostemeulnirr:.  near  Vienna,  gave 
the  '  Salvu  llegioa'  to  Mit-hat^'l,  wIkj  tuiug  it 
■o  beautifully  an  to  chami  lH>tL  Emperor  and 
Emuress,  from  wImma  be  raoaved  24  dmalbt  in 
gold. 

Joseph  was  thus  completely  supplantad  hf  his 

brother.  His  voice  had  lost  all  itu  power,  and 
he  was  oppressed  with  grief  an  l  aiuLiety.  lu 
thft  midfli  of  his  trouble  Reutter  suggMtod  • 
means  by  which  his  voice  might  be  preserved, 
and  even  improved;  and  referred  bun  to  the 
court  chapel,  which  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
'castrati.'  Haydn's  father  however,  having 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  came  in  aU 
Daste  to  Vienna,  and  sav^  his  son. 

His  dkjM  «t  the  Cantorei  were  now  numbered. 
He  was  of  no  nee  as  a  ringer,  aud  it  doee  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  he  might 
be  employed  M  »  mliiiist.  ileutter  did  not  oon- 
eider  nhnsdf  in  the  least  bonod  to  look  efter  Mm 
future,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  occurred  soon  enough, 
•ooHaydn  himself  funiidied  the  pretext.  Al< 
ways  full  "f  f  ;n,  and  inelined  to  pnictlfal  jt)kia, 
he  one  day  tried  a  new  p&ir  of  scissors  on  the 
pigtail  of  a  eohoolfellow.  Hie  pigtail  fell,  but 
the  culprit  was  condemned  to  a  eaniiig  nn  the 
hand.  In  vain  he  begged  to  be  let  off,  declaring 
he  would  rftdier  leftve  than  snltmit  to  the  in- 
dignity. That  he  might  do,  Eeutter  tiaid,  but 
be  most  first  be  caned  and  then  dismissed. 

Hkydn  wee  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
an  empty  pun-c  n  keen  appetite,  and  no  friends. 
The  fixBt  persou  to  help  him  was  Spaiwler,a  oho- 
riiter  of  St.  Hiohael*s.  He  offered  bun  abdter ; 
a  few  pupils  presented  them  cIm  and  a  good 
Viennese  lent  him  150  fioriiu,  which  enabled 
bim  to  rent  an  attic  in  the  old  ICldiaelerbaini, 
attiw^hed  to  the  college  of  St.  Eamabiu*,  in  the 
Kohlmarkt.  Here  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
•tudy  of  eempoeition,  and  made  aeqneatttanee  with 
the  magter  who  more  than  any  other  became  his 
model— Emmanuel  Back  Having  acquired  his 
first  6  CSnTier-Soofttas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  worm-eaten  clavier — and  hnvr  th  .roiK-^hly 
he  mastered  tlieir  Style  hia  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Bach  afterwards  sent  him  word,  that  he 
alone  fully  understood  liia  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practi8cd  the  violin,  lo  that  'altboagh,' 
m  he  f^fn'fl,  '  nn  conjurer  on  any  instrument,  he 
was  a.Lic  to  play  a  concerto.'  About  this  time 
(17,^^-52.  not  174a  as  is  always  said)  he  com- 
posed his  first  Mass,  in  F  (No  11  in  Novello'e 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  f  xi-w-Tire  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  discovered  it  iu  iiis  old  age,  and 
inserted  additional  wind  peiti. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Felix  Kurz,  a  favourite  comic  actor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Hnydn  wm  aske<I  to  set  his  comic 
opera.  '  Der  neue  knimme  Teufel,'  a  kind  of 
magic  farce,  iutertiptjrtHHl  with  songs  and  a  few 


instrumental  pieccii ;  and  rec4;ived  for  it  a  00^ 
siderable  sum.  It  was  produced  at  tbe  StedU 
tluater  in  the  spring  of  1 752,  and  frequently 
rcpuittxl  iu  \'ieniia,  I'ra^ue,  Berlin,  SazMiy,  aad 
the  Brei«gau.  The  libretto  has  been  ftrnmintA, 
but  the  music       ]  Mr»-nst,i<i<)  was  th*?! 

living  in  the  s^uue  hou^e  witii  ilaydn.  U« 
shared  tlie  a|NVtnients  of  a  Spanish  family 
whom  he  was  much  attachi  d,  and  supoT^n'iendtd 
the  education  .,f  the  two  daughters.  The  muidcal 
teiniug  of  the  eider,  Marianne  de  Martinai^wil 
confided  to  Haydn,  who  in  this  way  became  ac- 
quainted with  Porpora,  then  teaching  sic^ii^  to 
the  milUeas  of  Correr,  tbe  Venetian  amba«Bador. 
Porpora  proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  .19  his 
aocompanyist,  thus  giving  him  an  opportimitj  of 
learning  his  method.  He  took  him  to  th«  bvlbi 
of  Manuersdorf.  on  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
where  they  remained  for  some  months,  and,  ia 
return  indeed  for  various  menial  offices,  gave  him 
instmctioa  ia  ocHnooaition.  At  MannenHkar^  at 
the  ttAtim  of  Prince  Hildburghanaen,  Haydn 
met  B<inno.  Wag*  nseil,  Gluck.  and  Ditterador^ 
to  the  Inst  whom  he  became  moob  attached. 
Glodk  adTised  lus  going  to  Italy.  Barney  heard 
his  ijuarteus  fintdy  played  at  Gluck's  hoase  is 

i  1772.  One  by  one  be  procured  all  tbe  known 
fbeoretieal  works,  and  thoroughly  nieetiiml  ^eir 
contents,  ei-j^ftci.ally  Fux's  'Gradus,*  which  he 
afterwards  used  as  the  foundation  of  his  own 
teaching.  Hebadluid,aewebaTeeeeB,  noregofar 
mu&ical  training  ;  hut  by  industry,  careful  ol>. 
servation,  and  reiterated  attempt^  he  gxadoally 
attained  that  indepMidanoe  wlneli  gun  tbe  Im- 
press of  originality  to  all  his  work^, 

Haydn  now  made  the  important  aoquaintaace 
of  Kari  Joeeiib  Edlen  vm  FUrabei^g,  a  wcnh^ 
proprietor  and  cnthnsiastic  amateur,  wlio  p>assM 

1  the  greater  part  of  the  yew  at  Weinjdrl,  near 
the  moDMteiy  of  M«lk.  Here  be  bad  eoMtait 
performancrs  of  Firing  trios  and  <iuartetei ;  he  in- 
vited Haydn  to  stay  with  idtu^  and  enoooraged 
bim  to  oompose  bit  fint  qimrtnl  (1755,  hlttirto 
miedated  1750)— 


which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  to  the  nnm* 
ber  of  18  in  all  (1755-56;  Trautwein,  Noe.  58- 
75).   FUmberg  was  thus  the  firet  to  diraal 

Haydn's  attention  to  a  branch  of  comy-oeitioa 
in  which  alone  he  did  enough  to  inuuMtalise  his 
name. 

His  pecuniary  condition  now  began  to  amend; 
he  sang  and  played  in  several  churches,  and 
niead  Ui  tanna  m  leaMM  from  9  toriuiftnanlb 

to  5.  Among  bia  pupils  at  this  period  was  the 
Countess  Thun  (a  name  we  also  encounter  is 
connection  with  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  BeetbovenV 

who  first  heard  of  him  through  one  of  his  cla\-;tr 
sonatas,  then  circulated  in  MS.  This  bigblj* 
cultivated  Indy  took  both  harpaidi'ord  and  singiag 
IcHPi  ns  from  him,  and  paid  him  tvell  for  his  com- 
I  positions,   in  1759  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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be  appointed  Miisikiiirector  and  Tvammeroom- 
positor  to  the  Boheuimu  Ck)unt  Ferdinand 
MaadnOian  Morzin,  who  had  a  small  weU*dioMii 
orrhestra  at  his  cftnntri-  house  at  Lukavec,  near 
I'ilsen.  Purubu-g  had  recommended  him  for  the 
post,  and  it  was  thus  again  throogh  him  that 
Haydn  entere<l  upon  the  second  most  important 
pari  of  h\»  career.  Here,  in  1 759,  he  wrote  hin 
fini  Sympfaany 

It  is  a  small  work.  III  three  movemeotB,  for  3 

violins,  viola,  ba»B,  3  oboeB,  and  3  horn.s ;  and 
in  its  cheerful  unpretemUng  clianicter  gives  de- 
cided iudicatione  of  what  the  oompfleer  was 
dfstined  to  become.  Hin  Kalar}'  now  amounted 
to  200  dorins  (*<ay  £2o\  with  lK>ard  and  lodging. 
8mali  as  this  waH,  it  induced  him  to  think  of 
taking  a  companion  for  life,  although  the  Count 
never  kept  a  married  man  ia  his  employ.  His 
choice  fell  00  the  daughter  of  Keller,  a  wig- 
tnaker,  to  whose  house  )ic  h  i  1  been  introduc^ 
by  her  brother,  who  was  violinist  ai  >St.  Stephen's 
sHmh  Hajrdtt  was  a  chorister.  He  gave  music- 
les?u-»n!i  to  the  two  daughters,  and  frll  in  love 
with  the  youngetit.  bhe  however  tuuk  the  veil, 
and  the  nther,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
ffitnily,  persuaded  him  to  marry  the  other, 
Maria  Anna.  3  years  his  senior.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  St.  Stephen's,  Nov.  36,  1760 — a 
bad  day  for  Haydn,  and  the  foundation  of  un- 
titterabie  dometttic  misery.  His  wife  was  a  regu> 
lar  XanCippe^heartless,  uneodaUe^  qoMielsoaie, 
extravagant  anri  hifr<)ted,  who,  as  her  husband 
aaid,  cared  not  a  vtraw  whether  he  was  an 
artist  or  a  efaeenaker.  They  had  no  children, 
and  it  ciin  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time 
Haydn  sought  elsewheie  the  ciNUolations  which 
wM«  denied  Urn  at  home^  er  even  ehowed 
himself  guK'-fptiMr  to  the  attractions  of  other 
women.  His  wile  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
llfb  at  Baden,  neer  Vfanaa,  and  died  Meieh 
30,  1800. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Count  Mondn  was 
oonpeUed  te  disnd»  Ue  hand  and  its  direelor: 
but  Haydn  was  not  long  unemployed.  Paul  Anton 
Erterhazy,  the  then  reigning  Priooe^  who  had 
lieard  his  symphoniee  when  iriaiting  Meriin. 

hastened  to  secure  the  yoimij  mrnposer  .is  his 
second  Capellmeister,  under  Werner,  who  was 
growing  old.  He  was  ajtpointed  May  t,  1761, 
and  immediately  Bet  out  for  EiwoistJidt,,  in  Ilun- 
gary,  the  oountiy  seat  of  tho  new  master  in 
whoee  eerviee  be  wae  destined  to  remain  to  the 

end  "f  Viis  lift''-  Tho  T'.Ht,.Th;i7y  fnnn'Iv  h:\il  been 
musical  amateurs  and  performers  smce  the  days 
of  PiMil,  flnt  Prince  of  the  name  (1635-1713), 
•who  cBtablished  a  private  chapel,  small  at  first  but 
gradually  increasing.  The  orchestra,  oborus» 
and  eole  »Infert  took  pari  helh  In  Uie  eirareh 

service  rinvl  in  mnrprt--^,  arid  in  tinw.'  i_'v..n  prr- 
fcNTSned  operas.  When  Haydn  entered  upon  his 
dati«etlMr»««ncnly  i(aiHnh«nbiall»  Wttba 


extv^lVnce  of  their  playing  acted  as  a  powcrf  il 
stimulus  to  hia  invuatiuu.  His  arrival  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  concerts,  Werner,  a  lint-rato 
master  or  counterpoint,  having  concentrated  all  his 
energies  on  the  Church  service.  [See  Werner.] 
To  a  innn  with  Wemer*a  notions  of  music  Haydn 
must  iiave  been  a  constant  vexation ;  and  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mere  fop,'  and  a '  scrib- 
bler of  eongs.'  Haydn»  en  the  contraiy,  had  a 
hiirh  respect  for  Werner,  as  he  proved  late  in  life 
by  arrajigiug  six  uf  Im  fugues  as  Mtring -quartets, 
and  pubDslung  them,  through  Artaria,  'out  of 
sincere  esteenj  for  thiit  coh  brated  master.' 

Prince  Paul  Anton  died  March  18,  1763,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  NicoUaB,  who  wae 
pafsionately  fond  of  art  and  science,  generous, 
and  truly  kind-hearted.  The  love  of  pomp  and 
display,  of  whidi  hia  weU-kaown  diamond-covered 
uniform  was  an  example,  earned  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  *  der  PracUitge,'  or  the  ^laguifioeaU 
He  loved  munc,  and  played  well  on  the  baiy<> 
ton,  or  viola  di  bardone,  for  which  inhtrument 
Haydu  wa^  constantly  required  t«i  furnish  him 
with  new  piccefs.  In  the  ho|)e  of  pleaaiQg  hie 
master  H;iydn  himself  learned  the  instrument; 
but  on  making  his  d^butwas  diiiappoiuted  tohnd 
that  the  Prinoe  did  not  approve  of  such  rivalry ; 
on  which  he  at  once  relinquished  it  for  ever. 
The  relations  between  the  Prinoe  aud  his  new 
Gapdhneiatar,  whofbnndhis  time  fully  occupied, 
were  genial  and  hearty.  Haydn's  salary  ^vfv^ 
raised  from  400  iloriiui  a  year  to  600,  and  thuit 
to  782  (£78),  new  musicians  were  engaged,  and 
rehear^nlFi— orchestral,  chamber,  and  <ir-rut;:itic 
— took  place  every  day.  The  principal  inumbers 
of  the  chapel  at  the  time  were,  Luigi  Tomaeini 
(violin)  ;  Jo8ej>h  Weigl  (cello) ;  two  excellent 
French  hom-piayers.  'i'haididaus  Steinmiiller  and 
Karl  BVans  (the  latter  also  playix^  the  bary  ton) ; 
Anna  Maria  Scheffstos  (soprano),  who  after- 
wards married  Weigl ;  and  Karl  Fri berth  (tenor). 
The  wind  moaie,  Ibnnerly  played  by  the  iMind  of 
the  regiment,  was  now  given  to  go<xl  players 
(including  the  two  just  named)  regularly  ap- 
pointed. On  ICui^  5,  1 766,  Werner  died,  and 
Haydn  bocarao  boIo  Capellmeister.  His  com- 
poeitionB  were  already  known  Car  outside  of 
Anilria;  in  Leipa^,  Paris,  Ajnatoniam  and 
London  hlB  Byniphonieii  and  cassations,  trios, 
I  and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  print  or  MS. 
Even  the  offleial  gasette,  the  'Wiener  Dia< 
rium,*  for  I76<>,  spcnks  of  him  a^t  '  ntir  natieoal 
favourite'  (der  Liebling  unaerer  Nation),  and 
dram  a  panDai  b«tor«n  Um  aad  tbo  poai 
GeUerl^  at  tlnt,inM  the  MglMat  ponttdo  oompU. 
mrait. 

W»  worin  compoeed  vp  to  tUa  tihne  at  Elaen- 

stadt  comprise  about  30  symphonies  (including 
'Le  Matin,'*  'Le  Midi.'  aad  'Le  Solr.'  1761) 
and  eaawtiBM ;  a  few  dhrafthnenti  in  5  parte ; 

six  string  trioa;  a  piece  for  4  violins  and  a 
oelli,  called  '  Edio* ;  a  concerto  for  the  French 
hem  (176a);  i»  ninnete  Ibr  esebontra:  con- 
certos, trios,  li'iuata'^,  and  variafi<"iii'<  f  ir  .-Irivifr 
In  vocal  musio — a  balve  Kegina  for  soprano  and 
» fcs  aw  Miiwii.  p>  Tffl.  Jg. 
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alto,  a  vioUna,  and  organ ;  h  Te  Deiim  ( 1 764) ; 
4  ItaUan  Operettas  (1763);  u  pastoral,  'Acide 
a  Galaten '  (thu  action  identical  with  that  uf 
Handel's  canuta),  ptnribnned  Jan.  11,  ^7^^  ^ 
the  Damage  of  Ooimt  Anton,  dMi  ton  of 
Prince  Kictilaus;  and  a  grand  wnL'itn,  in  honour 
of  the  Frince's  retuni  from  the  coronation  of  the 
Ardidnln  Joeeph  as  King  of  the  Bomans  ( 1 764). 

Soon  after  Werner'B  death  an  event  Uxik 
plaoe.  which  greatly  affected  the  music,  rix.  the 
cstablidunent  of  »  lum  pataoe  near  Sttttdr,  at 
the  southern  »'n<l  of  the  X-  i  '!lt?r-Sce.  where 
the  Priuoe  rebuilt  an  old  hunting-place,  turned 
it  into  ft  fpleiidid  simimer  tendoiee,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  E(*tvrh;lz.  Hert-  the  chapel 
(except  a  small  ^rtion  left  to  carry  on  the 
ehttreh  eerrlee  at  Eieeutadt)  were  looftted  tor 

the  greater  jiart  f  tlu-  year,  durini;  which  they 
were  expected  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Erterwto-^eeeribed  by  •  FVench  tnavdler 
as  'having  no  place  but  Versailles  t«.i  coinpare 
to  it  for  magnificence ' — stands  in  the  middle 
of  SB  unhealdiy  marsh,  qdte  out  of  the  world. 
The  rr  rM'nn  of  ^rich  a  building,'  in  f^uch  a  nrtgh- 
iMurLood,  at  a  voat  amounting  it  is  said  to 
1 1 .000,000  goldflB*  WW  one  of  the  caprices  of 
Prince  NicolauB.  The  esnals  and  d\ke8  he 
constructed  wera,  however,  subtitautia]  iniprove- 
ments  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  denxe  wciod 
behind  the  castle  was  ttimed  into  a  deli^'litfid 
grove,  containing  a  deer-park,  flower-gonlenti 
and  bot*houses,  elaborately  fitrmshed  summer- 
liouBCS,  grott^x'?,  !if  nnitnc'cp,  and  temjjles.  Near 
the  caatJo  stwd  an  elegant  liuatre,  fur  operas, 
dramas,  and  comedies ;  also  a  second  theatre, 
brilliantly  ornamented,  and  furnished  with  lar^'o 
artistic  marionettes,  excellent  scenery-  and  appU- 
anees.  The  orcliestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of 
memlxrs  of  the  chaj  -  1  luidur  Ilaydn's  direction; 
the  ikiugcrii  weru  Italian  fur  the  most  part, 
engaged  for  one,  two^  or  more  years,  and  the 
books  of  the  words  were  j>rinfo<l.  NuniLTous 
strolling  companies  were  engaged  for  Bhortcr 
UtBUi ;  travelling  virtuosi  often  played  with  the 
metrd  ers  of  the  band  ;  special  days  and  hours 
were  lixed  for  chamber^music  and  for  orchestral 
woriw;  and  in  the  intervals  the  hingt  n<,  musi- 
cians, and  actors  met  at  the  caf<^,  and  formed, 
HO  to  speak,  one  fttmily.  The  castle  itself  was 
fitted  up  in  exquisite  taste,  and  stored  with 
numerous  and  costly  collections  of  works  of  art. 
Koyal  and  noble  personages,  home  and  foreign, 
formed  a  constant  stream  of  guests ;  at  whose 
disnosal  the  Prince  placed  hia  beaatiftU  cairiages, 
ana  to  whom  he  proved  tiie  most  attentive  and 
charming  of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached 
to  this  place  of  his  own  creation,  as  often  to  stay 
there  till  quite  the  end  of  autumn,  and  return 
with  the  first  days  of  spring.  Kii<enstadt  he 
visited  very  nwreiy,  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more 
and  more,  often  eutting  ahati  his  vislte  fn  the 
most  abrupt  manner.  Hence  Ids  singers  and 
musicians  were  increaaingly  tied  to  this  one  ^t 
— ft  fkiB  all  the  harder,  rinoe  rerf  finr  were 
allowed  to  brini^'  their  wive.s  and  families.  Here 
Uoydn  composed  nearly  all  his  operas,  most  of 


his  arias  and  soogiB,  the  mosio  for  the  marionetts 
theatre — of  which  he  was  Muticnlftrly  IfanA— > 

and  the  greater  j>art  of  his  orchestral  an-i 
chamber  works  He  was  satisfied  with  hia  posi' 
tion.  Hid  though  he  aotnelfaMe  «aB{dftined  of  ll» 

d^^.advuntAge^'  of  such  a  s<-clu!>ion,  and  i.»ft<^ii  ex- 
pressed his  wihh  to  visit  Italy,  he  also  ncknow- 
ledged  its  compensating  advantaget.  In  liie  own 
words:  'My  Prince  wait  always  satitfieii  with 
my  works;  I  not  only  had  tlu»  amungemeot 
of  ooostant  approval,  but  as  ooadnoler  of  «n 
orchestra  I  could  make  cxperinicnti>,  oT>3!ierv« 
what  produced  an  effect  and  what  weakenad  it^ 
•nd  was  tlina  in  •  podtaon  to  improve,  ftller, 
m.'ike  additions  or  omiK->ions,  and  1>e  a«  '  ^  I 
pleased ;  I  was  cut  ofi'  from  the  world,  th«»r«  was 
no  one  to  oonftiie  of  tonnenfe  me^  and  I  w 
forced  to  l)ecome  <}ri;finnf.* 

With  the  band  and  singers  Haydn  was  on 
the  best  of  terms.  They  vied  with  eadi  oUht 
in  earning  out  his  intentions,  simply  to  show 
their  gratitude  and  affection  for  him.  He 
was  constantly  eodeftvoaring  to  impiove  tlieir 
lot,  w.v  invariably  a  warm  advocate  with  the 
Prince  on  their  behalf,  and  they  all  loved  him 
like  a  filler.  Hie  Prince  gave  uniuuallj  h^ 
salaries,  and  several  of  the  murfcians  p'n  \  two 
instruments — generally  the  violm  and  a  wind 
instrument.  A  good  many  of  dMB  ftilerwftids 
entenxl  the  Tiiijieri.al  chapel. 

The  principal  and  best-paid  membwrs  of  the 
cilftpd  during  the  peri"<l  8jH)keu  of  1^1767-90) 
were:—  female  singers,  WeigU  Cellini.  Jermoli. 
Kippauiuuti,  '  Valdesturla,  Taveochia,  Maria  acd 
MfttUda  Bolognia,  Raimondi,  Nencini,  I'^nve. 
ntiti  ;  male  sin  •  rs — Friberth,  Bianchi,  Gheranii, 
Jermoli,  Moraiti,  Morelli,  Totti  (2>,  Ptsw^ ; 
violins — Tomasini,  R<»tti,  Kippamonti,  Mee- 
trino,  Mraw ;  cellists — Weigl,  KUffel,  M.ortean, 
Kraft ;  flute— Uirsch  ;  clarinets — Griesbacber 
(3);  oboi — Oolombazzo  (2),  Pofichwft,  OHh 
wenka  :  lia«5oort9 — Sclnrincer,  Pecsival :  hnm»— 
SteiumiilW,  Karl  1 '  unz  (also  played  the  bar^  tua) 
StamitiyOliva.  I'auer,  I^ndway.  Besides  Fmt 
there  w  i-;  nro?}  -  r  performer  on  the  prince's  om 
inslruuieuL.  the  Ltaryton — Andreas  Lidl  ^  I  769-74 ' 
who  played  in  London  soon  after  leaving  tts 
band.  J.  B.  Krunipholts  the  hllpick  WM  en- 
gaged from  1773  76. 

In  March,  1 769,  the  whole  musical  establish 
ment  visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time;  and. 
under  Ilaydn's  direction,  gave  a  performance 
of  his  opera,  'ho  Spexialo  (comp.  1^68),  » 
the  house  of  Freiherr  von  Sommerau ;  and  s 
repetition  in  the  form  of  a  concert.  On  their 
second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1 777,  they  per 
formed  at  Schiinbrunn  an  opera  and  a  mariofMtks* 
opera  of  Haydn's,  and  also  played  during  the  Bb* 
press's  dinner.  The  Prince  would  often  take 
them  to  Presbuig  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Hungarian  diet,  or  for  the  feetiv^  of 
Graraalcovich,  and  in  1773  Haydn  coi 
the  Count's  own  orchestra  even  at  a  halL 

In  1771  Haydn  composed  ft  'StafaftI  K«l»* 

to  MMI.  owns  «f  Ite  nsHMArik  « 
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and  *  'Salve  Regina.'    In  1 775  followed  his  first 

oratorio,  '  II  Kitorno  (15  Tobia,*  which  wa«  per- 
fonueU  iu  Vicuna  by  Uie  Tonktiiutler  Sodetiit, 
with  solo-flingers  from  E«terb>Cz,  aud  repeated  in 
1784  with  two  additional  choruses.'  To  this 
period  belong  4  Masses  (2  small  ones  of  an  earl^ 
date  have  been  lost) — in  G  (1773) ;  in  C,  'Caci- 
lienmewe';  in  £b,  with  organ  obbligato ;  and  in 
Bb.  with  organ  solo  (Xo«.  7,  5,  13,  and  8  in 
Novello's  edition).  The  last  is  a  small  but  imt' 
tioularly  charming  work,  and,  like  the  first,  is 
still  often  heard ;  out  that  in  £b  is  old-fashioned. 
The  'CiicilienmeHse'  has  many  fugues,  and  is 
•el<lam  perfoniMd  on  «OQoaii(  of  iu  length.  (No- 
▼600*1  edition  it  taken  from  ftvitkopfs  cur> 

tailed  -r:(in',^i 

In  1773  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  visited 
BsteiMi  from  Sept.  i  to  3,  and  waa  enter* 

tained  witli  {xrforinaucefi  of  a  ixfw  eynipliDny  of 
Haydn  8 — now  known  by  her  name  (p.  jiiby— 
Us  opera  '  Llnfiadoltit  ddnMK*  and  'Pld]«m«ii 
und  riiiiicis '  a  marionette  piefc,  whicb  enjK?- 
ciaily  pleased  her.  One  song  aud  the  overture, — 
or  'symphony' — in  a  morementa, have  sarvived. 
Siiniliir  tf>»tivitu'H  took  place  on  various  (K^ca- 
sions — a  visit  from  one  of  the  Imp^irial  family, 
or  an  oveut  in  the  Frinoo'o  own  eirdo.  Evoii 
Eisenstadt  gavr  n  cjlimpse  of  its  old  splendour 
when  the  Prince  dc  Kohau,  French  Ambassador, 
■taycdtiierain  1773. 

In  1776  Hayiln  composed  *  La  vera  Cofianza,* 
for  the  court-theatre  of  Vienna.  The  intrigues 
agaimk  it  were  howwvor  too  itraiig,  and  oAot- 
ually  Anf.igfi's  opera  of  the  Kime  name  wa.^ 
preferred.  Uaydn  withdrew  his  score,  and  pro- 
dvood  H  at  EcteriiiB.  It  was  mvivod  in  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  in  the  LaniltttraBse  subnri)  nf 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  six  of  the  aint  and 
•  dvot  1778  the  TonktlnstlerSodetat  offered 
Haydn  a  Btrange  affront.  Tie  wi^lied  to  join  the 
•ociety,  and  had  already  paid  his  deposit,  when 
]|0  was  asked  to  sign  an  agTeement  Unding 
him  tn  furnish  compfisitions  of  import.nnee  when- 
ever so  required.  He  naturally  ducliued,  aud 
withdrew  bin  money.  No  reparation  was  made  for 
this  indigriity  till  after  Ihh  return  from  London 
in  2797.  when  he  was  introduced  at  a  i-pecial 
mm^Bg  by  Counts  Kufstein  and  Johann  Ester- 
hazv,  and,  amid  general  acclamation,  apjxiifitwl 
*A?--<.b»Mr  senior'  for  life.  This  <x>iuplimtmt  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  society  unth  the 
'Creation  '  nnd  the  '  Seasons,' to  which  ^nfts  itH 
prosperity  is  mainly  owing.  '  L'Isola  diubitata,' 
one  of  his  best  operaa,  00m posed  in  1779  to  a 

librrtto  by  Meta-stasio,  proctiretl  Ifrivln's  nomi- 
nat»«m  as  a  member  of  the  Accadumiu  i'  iiannuuica 
at  Modena.  He  sent  the  Msare  to  the  King  of 
Sp.ain,  and  receive<I  in  return  a  gold  8nufT-ln>x 
set  iu  brilliants.  The  opera  wait  perfurmtxl  at 
the  court-theatre  in  Vienna,  at  a  oonoort  glwn 
by  Willmann  the  celliwt  in  17S5. 

On  Nov.  J  8,  1779,  the  thtatrc  at  Esterhiz 
WM  bant  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
Prinoe  w«ut  to  Farii.    'J*U«  interval  will  en- 
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able  us  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  &mons 
'  Farewell  Symphony.'  It  has  lieen  often  a-s.^erttd 
that  Haydn  intended  it  m  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  against  the  dismissal  of  the  chapd,  but 
this  is  incorrect ;  the  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  shorten  his  stay  at  Esterh^  and  so 
enable  the  musicians  to  rejoin  their  wives 
and  families.  As  one  after  another  stopped 
plaving  and  left  the  orchestra,  until  only  two 
violins  were  left  (Tomasini,  tlie  I 'rinc<>'B  favourite, 
being  one),  the  hint  was  unmistakable.  '  If  all  go,' 
said  the  Prince,  '  we  ma^  as  well  go  too ' ;  and 
Haydn  knew  that  his  object  was  attained. ' 

This  seems  also  the  place  to  speak  of  a  snb- 
ject  dosdy  i^ecting  Haydn's  private  life.  In 

1779  a  couple  named  Polzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  ohapel~the  hoaband,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  mlinlst,  and  the  wifSe,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a  Roman  of  the  name  of  Moreschi.  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  oon- 
oeived  a  violent  affeetioii,  which  she  returned 
by  bham-  fiilly  abusinij  hi«  kindiie'-B  and  cm- 
tinually  imixtrtuning  him  for  money,  and  oven 
eKtraotinf  nom  him  a  written  promise  that  if 
h'ln  wife  died  he  would  marry  no  one  but  her. 
This  ])aper  he  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a  smal]  aannity  in  his  wiU.  Befinre  his 
death  she  had  been  married  a  Kecond  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  Kaachau  in  iHxj.' 
Mme.  Pdasnriiad  two  sons,  of  whom  the  Met 

died  in  \' '  ile  the  youncjer  entered  the 

chapel,  and  eventually  became  its  music-director. 
He  was  a  pu]>il  of  Haydn's,  and  was  populaily 

sup]K>t>ed  to  l>e  liirt  Hon,  but  tlie  fai-t  is  doubtful 
Haydn  was  certainlv  very  fond  of  him ;  but  he 
left  him  only  a  smw  sua  in  Us  first  will,  and 
revoked  it  in  the  second.* 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
at  Esterhdz  was  opened  with  '  La  Tedeltk  pre- 
iiii  i*  1  '  This  opera  was  twice  represented  in 
^'lenna  in  1784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  Haydn  himself  oonduoting.  From 

1780  dates  his  acq'iaint.inc©  with  Artaria— the 
commencement  ol  m  buitiucas  connexion  of  many 
years'  duration.  The  first  works  whieh  Artaria 
published  for  him  wer^t  6  Clavier  pon.ataa  (op.  30), 
his  first  13  liieder,  6  QuartttJi  die  Uut«i(»chen'), 
6  Divertissements  in  8  part^  (op.  31 ),  and  6  Syu^ 
jihonieM  (op.  51  and  53).  In  1781-S2  the  Kmperor 
Jui>eph  received  two  visits  from  the  Grand  i>uke 
Paul  and  his  wiffs.  Orsat  entertainments  were 
given  in  their  honour,  consisting  chiefly  of  nui- 
bicat  performaneos,  for  wLieU  the  Grand  Duche&s 
had  a  great  taste "  Oluck's  operas  were  given 
at  the  theatre,  and  gome  of  Ifaydn's  (piartets 
playe  1  at  her  own  house,  so  much  to  her  satis- 
faction, that  hIu-  gave  him  a  diamond  anaff>box, 
and  took  lessons  from  him,  Haydn  seems  to 
have  retained  a  plea-ant  recollection  of  bur,  fur 

*  Th«  lijmphwiy  j)Ut)ll»h«d  la  parti  br  PI'-Ikt  N".  I*?'*;  •  rum 
edition  by  Stmrotk  i.lT  ;  in  Kore  by  I>uc  ■.'  ;  (nr  i  l.aiM* 
Trautwein  Auttro  *  edition  b  tba  t  iuAXe  vnij,  tr»u»^'i'-<J  liilo 
E  minor. 

*  Viti*  wyi  that  her  d««Ui.  17II0.  Induewi  lUfdii  pwtlcnUrry  ui  no 
to  Itoodoiit 

«  l>oii«UI1itiis4swlilM»M«iaitMi«i«MfMa. 
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20  yean  later — in  i8oa,  when  she  wasDowager- 
Empnm—h»  teat  bar  bia  fiue  pwrtHMikn  fen:  3 
•ad  4  TdeoB,  He  ftbo  dedicated  the  6  *  KomoMtr 

quarteto  just  inentiorie<I  to  thi-  Grand  Duke.  Tlie 
X)uke  aod  Doohew  had  intended  aooompanying 
tfce  Emperor  to  Kaeitttodt,  and  Havdn  wm 

hastily  composing  .'m  opera,  hut  their  Joparturo 
was  hurri^  and  the  vudt  did  not  take  {kiaoe. 

Aboat  tldt  time  Haydn  entered  into  oofve- 
•pondencc  with  William  ForBter,  the  WLll-kn.nvn 
vioUn-makcr  in  Londoo,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
English  copyright  of  n  series  of  eompositiona. 
From  first  to  last  (the  first  re<-ei|.t  is  dated 
Aug.  33,  1781)  Forster  and  6uu  published  129 
of  his  works,  inetuiUng  81  symphonies.  Almort 
siinnltantoiihly  ha  received  a  letter  from  Le 
iirm,  conductor  of  the  'Concerts  SpiritueU,' 
saying  that  his  'Stahat  Mater*  had  heen  per- 
formed four  times  with  the  preatest  sui-ees.-*,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  meniWrs,  askiug  p«^miiit»iou 
to  print  it.  Tbef  also  invited  him  to  oome  to 
Paris,  and  [)r(ijiosed  to  have  all  his  future  com- 
posiiions  engraved  there  for  hia  owa  btiiiciht. 
Chsrubini's  veneration  for  Haydn  i^  said  to  have 
dal»-d  from  his  hearing  one  of  the  six  eymphonies 
(op.  51  and  5a)  which  he  composed  tor  the 

*  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique.'  Besides  the 
publishers  already  namtxl,  he  had  gntisfactory 
dealings  with  Nadermann,  Willmann,  Imbault, 
JLe  Due.  and  espe<-ially  witll  8ieber. 

The  opera  which  he  com|>o»cd  for  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Ducheos  \v;i^ 
'Orlando  Paladino'  (given  at  Enterh^  in  the 
autumn  of  17*^;^  wTiich  in  iUs  Cernian  form  as 
'  Ritter  RoLaml  has  l>tien  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  of  his  other  operas.  It  was 
followed  by  'Armida'  (comp'.s.'d  in  1783,  per- 
formed in  17B.],  and  agjiiu  in  1797  at  f>chiek- 
aneder'»  theatre  in  Vienna),  theMllOfraph'  score 
of  which  he  bent  to  London,  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  *  Orfeo.'  In  judging  of 
his  operas  we  may  be  gttided  1^  an  expression 
of  his  own  when  refusing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce uue  in  Prague :  '  My  operas  are  calculated 
cxdttsively  for  onr  own  company,  and  would 
not  produce  their  efl'ect  elsewhere.*  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
as  '  Hym])honie3,'  though  under  protest  from 
Haydn.   To  1783  also  belongb  the  well-known 

*  Mariazeller-Messe'  (in  C,  Kovello,  No.  15), 
so  called  from  the  place  of  that  name  in  Styria. 
It  was  bespoken  by  a  certain  Hecr  Liebe  de 
Erentzner,  and  Haydn  is  waid  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  its  conipngition.  not  iir pos- 
sibly because  it  remindixl  him  of  a  viMt  to 
Mariaxell  when  a  yonng  man  wi^oot experience, 
friends,  or  means  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eighth  Mass,  and  he  wrote  no  more  till  i79<^. 
between  ytar  mod  t8e»  Ub  hwt  nnd 
most  important  worki  of  tlio  kind  wevo  eom- 
posed. 

Between  1780  and  1790  he  met  n  nmnber  of 

artistH  in  Vienna  whom  he  was  destined  to 
meet  again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  Banti, 

«ia 


Stnracc,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  Attwond.  Janie- 
wiMt  and  Jamowick.  In  1 784  he  met  Faisielk)^ 
Sarti,  and  Signon  Strinaaaochi,  the  Tioliniet*  at 

Mif  h.ael  Kelly's  kKliiini^'s  ;  the  latter  p^d  him 
a  visit  at  Eaterhax  with  Bdda,  an  cnrhiisisMtir 
amateur.* 

Tlic  chief  event  of  1 7*^5  was  the  compo5ni^^a 
of  the  'Seven  Words  of  oar  Savioor  on  the  Croai' 
for  the  caihednd  of  Oadis,  in  oonpHanw  with  a 
rc^jUest  from  the  chapter  for  appropriate  instrj- 
mental  musio  for  Good  Friday.    The  work  was 
publidied  simidtaaeoiiBly  by  Artaria  and  Foralsr, 
and  in  thL>  fonn  Haydn  pro  luceil  it  as  '  Pa&sitme 
instrumentale' in'i.iondoa.  He  afiernarda  added 
bhonues  and  edlot,  nad  divided  It  Into  twro  parts 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Lar^ro  for  wind  ia-tru- 
ments.   In  this  new  form  tt  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Eieenstadt  in  Oct.  1797,  and 
published  by  Breitk  pf  &  Hartel  [iSai),  with 
a  preface  by  the  composer.    It  may  seem  sur> 
prising  that  the  chapter  of  Cadii  ahoold  have 
appliefl  to  Haydn  ;   bnt  in  fact  he  was  well 
known  in  Spain  to  others  besides  the  king,  who 
had  been  in  commQnication  with  him  loi^  bo* 
fore,  as  we  have  ween.    Tims  IWcherini  wrote 
to  him  from  Madrid  expressing  the  pleasure  h« 
reortved  from  his  works,  and  xriarte  celebrated 
him  with  enthusijusm  in  his  poem  of '  La  Mi.r'ca* 
(Madrid,  1779). — in  Jan.  1785  Haydu  acquinsd 
two  interesting  pupils — Fritz  and  Edmund  too 
\Vt_ber.    They  were  broughi  to  him  hy  their 
father  Franz  Anton,  who  had  just  remarric-d  in 
Vienna.    His  dsnre  to  see  one  of  his  children 
develop  into  a  great  musician,  afterwards  so 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  composer  of  ihe  '  fVei* 
schiitz,'  was,  to  a  certain  extenti,  granted  in 
Edmund.    In  the  same  year  Moz-irt  de-i' -.t"] 
the  well-known  six  «^uartets  to  Haydn,  in  u;r:jis 
of  almosi  filial  aflbetion.   It  was  after  listenis; 
to  a  performance  of  one  of  these  that  Hayda 
said  to  Mozart's  father,  in  his  opendieartt^i  wsjr, 
'I  dedare  to  yon  on  my  honoor  that  I  c—iidg 
yonr  son  the  greatest  composer  I  hare  ev«r 
heard ;  he  has  UuiUi,  and  |>o«i*ic&i>ea  the  mctet  000- 
summate  knowledge  of  tlw  art  of  oompositioa.' 
He  BjKikp  nf  him  ntill  more  warmly  in  a  lett«rti) 
I'rague  in  i)bj.    Tha  relation  in  which  these 
two  great  men  stood  to  each  other  does  credit 
to  them  Ixitli,  r\nd  leads  m  to  form  a  high  esti- 
mate ot  their  characters.    It  would  be  dUfficolt 
to  find  a  parallel  instance. 

In  17S7  Haydn  received  a  pressing  invitatioa 
to  London,  from  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist,  who 
wrote  offering  to  engage  him  at  any  cost  f*3r 
the  Professional  Concerts.  Gallini  also  wrote 
asking  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Nothing  came 
of  eiuier  at  the  time,  but  Salomon  determined 
to  try  what  personal  influence  would  do.  aad 
despatched  Bland,  the  music  publisher,  ts 
Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  and 
finding  Haydn  still  at  KsterhtU,  followed  him 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  main  object,  hot 
Haydn  gavn  him  thn  oopyi^ht  of  aevntnl  of  kb 
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O0inpontiao%  among  othen  '  Ariadne,'  a  oaatata 
Ibr  » lAa^  voice  (oompoaed  in  1 782).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bland's  visit  ia  often  told.  When  he 
was  admitted,  Haydn  was  in  the  act  of  shaving, 
KoA  grambling  over  the  blontneas  of  his  rasor. 
niand  caught  the  exclamation,  *  I  would  give 
tnv  best  quartet  for  a  good  rasor/  and.  rushing 
off  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 
lie  presented  to  Haydn,  and  received  in  ex- 
change his  newest  quartet,  which  is  often  called 
the  'Rasinnesser*  (razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  a). 

On  Sept.  28,  1790,  Prince  Nieolans  died — 
a  great  loss  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  his  CapeUmewlar,  on  eonditioin  of  his 

retaining  the  title,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  To 
this  sum  his  succe-ssor,  Prinoa  Anton,  added 
another  400  florins,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  hia 
oocapation  by  dismissing  the  whole  chapel,  except 
the  few  members  neceKxaiy  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixed  his  abode  in 
Vienna,  but  had  Iianlly  done  so  before  Salomon 
appealed  on  the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Prince's  death  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  immediately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  topsnoade  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  plead  tho  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  master,  so  he  gave 
way,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
jonrn^.  While  thus  ooctipifd  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  uf  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  see  him.  Haydn  had  thouf,'ht  of  visit- 
ing Naples  in  1787,  and  the  King  was  well 
Msquinted  with  hia  tamAo.  He  had  even  com- 
missioned him  to  compose  several  concerted 
pieces  for  his  favourite  instrument,  the  lyre. 
Nevertheless  the  audience  was  put  off  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  take  place,  and  Hay. In 

S resented  his  compositions,  the  Kin^'  said:  'The 
ay  after  to-morrow  we  will  try  them.'  Haydn 
replied  that  he  was  to  start  for  England  on  that 
day.  'What!*  exclaimed  the  King,  'and  you 
promised  to  come  to  Naples  I  *  He  then  indig- 
nantly left  the  room,  but  retume<l  in  an  hour, 
and,  having  recovered  his  temper,  made  Haydn 
poromiae  to  visit  Naples  on  hia  fetum  from  Lon- 
don, gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
arabo.ssador,  Prince  C'astelcicala,  and  sent  after 
him  a  vahiable  tabati^re.  And  thus  Haydn  got 
over  a  great  turning-point  in  his  life,  Among 
those  of  whom  he  took  leave  was  his  old  and 
dear  friend  M|Mlame  Gcaufaiigar.  [See  Karajan.] 
His  Lost  hours  in  Vienna  were  enlivened  bv  the 
company  of  Mozart,  who  had  come  to  see  him 
off.  He  too  liad  been  invited  to  London  hi 
1 786,  and  had  only  declined  in  deference  to 
bis  father's  wishes.  His  fatlier  was  now  dea^i, 
and  Salomon  promised  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  for  loKt  time.  Too  late 
again  — in  less  than  a  yciir  Mozart's  eyes  were 
cIot«ed  in  death. 

To  th''  r<»!n positions  of  the  period  1 767 -90, 
already  mentioned,  must  be  added  the  follow- 
iagi-- 


lostrumenUl  miwle:-«br>ut  K)|1.V15.  4.  9,  la  17.  8.  16;  duett  tor 


iltiiT  ai.d  Tiollii.  .\n«.  3-A  briuc 
original,  llie  n-<l  kiraugrnMiiU ; 
Mnalli-r  plecei:  variftttoui  Nfn.&,4, 
C«pr«cck>.  No.  S;  FkUtaila.  Ko.  'I; 
'  DifferrnM  pUlkm  fMSM*  I 
ria.  op.  4S)i  *n  IISMIW  •  Is  I 
Ure,'  rMtethm  for  4 
only  rampoiiltlon  of  tbm  kind, ' 
KiiTw  ttrlt  attcmpU.  (■<  hU  many 
clavlcr-cuiicrrlo*  and  ill»rr1ltiipntl 
4  oa\y  are  Included  In  n»v  lii'»  tivin 
cauiogue,  the  beU,  >ii  1>  Art^tu 
I7K2J,  not  beinc  amuciAtt  Ui«  iium> 
ber.« 

VoMl  eonpodtloiM-ISUator.n 
dlU*  (AlMlMl.lMMl  riii^  U>> 
der;  •lnfbrv«lMM«sm*:  opena 

'  L»  CUrtertna.*  open  buSk  mm ; 
'  La  (ipexlaje.*  dramnta  stioiia 
(lT»i;  -Le  1  eicatrH-l.  dlttiJ  clTTo); 
'L'lnfrdelUdeliua,'  burlettadTTTI): 
'L'Incuntro  Itnpmvlio,'  drainina 
rloco4a'  '.T7A).  'U  Monila  drila  luna.' 
ditto  0777):  '  La  rtn  Coatania,' 

SUM  (Msvb  mr.  fwt  nnti 
*I.lMtadtaSbn«la.'ubMtMtnto 

nmy.  Ta  rcdetii  pmiilata.'dram- 
ma  (toonia  (17M»:  '  L  lnfoieltA 
hdeU'  (1TMJ?):  'Orlando  I'aladi- 
DO.'  dnunina  erolcimiic*  (17X2)! 
(trumcnU.  rlt  Ylulln  4<,  crllo  «,» ! '  Armlda,"  dranim*  rrolca  CllM); 


t3rni;,;v  Including  'U 

trattu'  ifnr  >  p\mj),  'La  l'ba>ie.' 
'Th*  8c)^i(H.lnii»»ter.'  'Laudim,'  the 
ToyHQnnpliuii; ,  and  >  tti« '  Uxfi>rd ' : 


fiiU  orehMtrm.  and  far  S  ttoMaa 
and  baat;  Mflng-qaartMa, S cam- 

pov^l  1*69  :  r>  ditto  eomp.  1771  ; 
8  diltu  cump.  1774  ;  6  dltlu 
conjp.  1711,  Uedicit«-d  to  the 
tirand  Viikt  of  IJu^^ia,  «  dltt4» 
cump.  1 7>«,  dedicated  to  the  Klitt 
of  I'nutik :  s  ditto  etmpk  im  Md 
6  ditto  eoanpi  ITHi  Sad.  to  Mr. 

Tmt  'No*.  44-49;  ST- 61.  In 

llTCkcl's  aoote-edltloD  and  In  Fa- 
t^r^  s  edition  of  the  Parti  ;  ftrlng- 
trtm  of  rarlotu  klndj.  adapted 
from  thr  barjtmi  piece*:  6  doeta 
for  TkJIn  and  *Th>la;  plecet  for 
flute,  harp,  and  lute:  17^  coni- 
Iknltioni  for  the  baryton.  »U.  6 
duet!  for  3  bantooi.  12  aonatai  for 
tMyin  saS  «ails»U  aiiaftlMBtl 
for  9  baiTttm  aaS  taa^  ns  SK 
vertlmenU  for  barrton.  viota.  and 
ba*«.  17  raiultotM,  and  S  concerto* 
for  barjuin.  2  rlollna,  and  ban: 
ci>noert<j*  fur  Mrirtg^  and  wind  In- 


doubie  baul.  Ijre  6.  fiui'  .  .  h  rn  4. 
ClAvtar  niuaic  in  ciirouologtcal 


Iti(Mi-MaiwMi*MlaHi4«alk^ 
Noa.  a.  »  dmnj  by  MlekMI 

Hajenx  sr.  s.  S9,  n.  s.  9. 17. 

11,  ?4.  29.  Tl,  SI,  thf  three  lait  far 
flulr  and  frlld  ,  jr  riata*  Noa.  11,  11. 

w.  a.  90.  SI .       ai.  3.  SI.  6-e,  w. 


liic'.dctbUl  nn:«ic  tn  the  f-ilUiwlng 
pl»j»,  'lier  Zenlreule.'  "Dt*  Fe«- 
«^l•nuH^'  •Bamlat.'  'OStt  van 
BarUcl«li«aa.'  '%Gu*g  Umt,'  *llsa 
•lifabnuinta  Bana,'  laatir, 
itonatt*  opeiM-'  Der  OUltemlh ' 
(pralude  to  '  Hitlemon  and  Baa* 
el*').  "Der  Beientchabbaa,*  *0s> 
norerfa."  part  4.  I>ldo.  etc. 


Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15, 1790, 
Haydn  and  Salomon  travelled  by  Munich,  Bonn, 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Year's  J)ay,  1791.  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  London.  Haydn  firrt 
put  up  at  the  house  ot  Bland,  the  music-seller,  45 
HollK)rn,  but  soon  removed  to  rooms  prepared 
for  him  at  Salomon's,  18  Great  Pultenej  OUeeL 
Here  lio  found  himself  tho  object  of  every  spe- 
cies of  altciition ;  ambassadons  and  noblemen 
called  on  him,  faivltatktoa  poured  hi  from  all 
quarters,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
the  most  di»<tinguished  artists,  conspicuous  among 
whom  were  his  young  countryman  Gjrroweti, 
and  Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  him,  and  now  welcomed 
him  with  a  poeticd  effusion*.  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies'  Concerts,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  ProfeNsional  Concerts,  and  all  the 
other  musical  societies  eagerly  desired  hia  pre* 
sence  at  their  meeting?.  Hiw  quartets  and  nym- 
phonies  were  t)erformed,  I'acchierotti  sang  his 
cantata  'Ariaane  a  Naxos,'  and  he  was  enthn* 
siastically  noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vienna  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub* 
^cription  ooncsfta  hi  the  Motning  CbTCiiide,  far 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  sym- 
phonies, and  conduct  them  at  the  ]iiaiioforte.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  March  ii,  1791, 
in  tlic  Hano%er  Sqnare  Booms.  The  orchef»tra, 
led  by  balumon,  consisted  of  3(1  or  40  perlonnenk 
and  waa  phMed  at  the  end  offiodte  to  that  wMeh 

■  In  O  i  known  In  the  Library  of  the  rhllharmonlc  Society  ai 
■  i.'-tirrQ.'  Hf  1 1 1 1  jr  p<]  btlihad  tn  icor*  and  part*    Bletar>lllidar»  am. 
I  F>r-t  rir"ij!..trd  In  iia>lallllksaannsf  '  ' 

rfprlined  by  Andri. 
>  AitilrO  ha«  lately  rcpabiltbed  a  Sne  ooe  In  D,  I78I. 
*  It  ha*  Iteen  reprlniod  br  Aadrd  for  (ulo,  and  with  i 
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it  oocQpied  latterly.  The  Symphony  (Salomon, 
Ko.  2)  WM  the  tint  piece  in  the  second  part,  the 
position  stipulated  for  by  Haydn,  and  the  Adagio 
waa  encored — 'a  very  rare  occurrence.'  Tae 
Morning  Chronicle  gives  an  animated  description 
uf  the  concert,  the  success  of  which  was  most 
brilliant,  aud  ensured  that  of  the  whole  series. 
Haydn's  Ixincfit  was  on  May  l6 ;  £200  was 
guaranteed,  but  the  receipts  amounted  to  £550. 
Meantime  Gallini,  manager  of  the  King's  The- 
titn,  waa  trying  in  rain  to  obtain  a  Umum  for 
the  performance  of  operas.  Two  parties  were  at 
issue  on  the  question.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  King's  Theatre,  while 
the  King  publicly  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Pantheon,  and  pronounced  two  Italian  opera- 
houaes  undesirable.  At  length  Gallini  was  clerer 
enough  to  obtain  a  license  for  '  Entertainments 
of  Music  and  Dancing,'  with  which  he  opened 
the  theatre  on  March  26.  with  David  M  teaor. 
Vestris  as  ballet  master,  Haydn  as  compoBer, 
Pederici  as  com^Kieer  and  comiuotor,  and  Salo- 
maa  tm  leader — and  with  these  1m  performed 
Tarious  works  of  Haydn's,  including  symphonies 
and  quartets,  his  Chorus  'The  8tonn'  (the 
words  by  Pitor  Pindar,  '  Hark  the  wild  uproar 
of  the  waves*),  an  Italian  catch  for  7  voices, 
and  a  cantata  compoee<l  for  David.  His  opera 
*Orreo  ed  Euridioe.*  though  paid  for  and  nearly 
comftleted,  was  not  performed,  owing  to  the 
fiulure  of  the  imdertaking.  During  the  time 
ha  WM  eampoting  it,  Haydn  lived  in  Liaaon 
Grovte — then  abaolutely  in  the  country — where 
one  of  hia  most  fre^iuent  visitors  was  J.  B. 
Oamer,  then  ao  years  old.  His  second  beaafit 
was  on  May  30.  at  the  roqneat  of  some  ama- 
teurs of  high  position.  Haydn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Hanover  Square  RoooM,  where  he  con- 
ducted! two  of  his  symphonies,  and,  for  tho  first 
time,  the  'Seven  Words'  (La  Pasaione  instru- 
inentale),  afterwards  repeated  at  the  conctrt 
of  Clement,  the  boy-violinist,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Sodetj  (rf  Muiiciant,  and 
composed  for  the  occasion  a  march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
■octety.  Ho  also  attended  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  a 
good  place  near  the  King's  box,  and  never  having 
henrd  anv  peiforiuance  on  so  grand  a  scale,  was 
immensely  impressed.  When  tho  H.Hllelujah 
Chorus  rang  through  tho  nave,  aud  the  whole 
midience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
OKcIaiming,  '  He  is  the  m.%«tcr  of  us  all.* 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  conferred  at  Dr.  Biirney's  sug- 
gestion. Three  g^nd  concerts  furmed  an  im- 
port uit  feature  of  the  entertainments;  at  the 
sewjnd  of  theno  the  '  Oxford '  symphony'  was  per- 
formed, Havdn  giving  the  tempi  at  the  organ;  and 
nt  the  third  he  api>eared  in  his  Doctor  s  gown, 
nmidenlhoaiMtionppUuM.  Tho'Oatalagaeofnll 

I  Hi  fesi  likMi  a  as*  Srmpboaj  with  him.  bat  that  In  0  rutlcr 
^tmrntt  ma ■IWWlBted.mrtin  to Uw  U—  b»tny  too  *hcrt  tot  t*- 


Graduates*  contains  the  entrr,  ' Haydn.  Joacfh. 

Composer  to  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  «( 
Esterhaxy.  cr.  Doctor  of  Music,  July  8,  1791.' 
He  sent  the  University  as  his  *  exercise '  the  fol- 
lowing composition' — ^aflerwards  used  for  tht-  fjxt 
of  the  '  Ten  Commandments,*  the  whole  of  which 
he  set  to  canons  during  his  stay  in  Loodaa*. 


Oaam  eemeruam,  m  in. 
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On  hia  return  he  mndo  Mvenl  uwiiiiiriuaa  ia 

the  neii:^il'"iirhood  of  Lcudon,  and  stayed  fir* 
weeks  with  Mr,  BnMMj  (ot  71  Lwnbard  £»tieei)* 
•I  his  ooimtiy  hotiae  ts  arfka  tnm  Iowa,  whaw 
he  gave  le.-isons  to  Miss  Rrassey.  and  enjoyed 
the  rmpoae  of  coimtiy  life  in  the  midat  of  a  fainily 
didoanooHianynttaefaedtoliin.  MenaliM 
a  new  contract  was  entere<l  int4i  with  Salomon, 
whichp'^Tented  hia  obeying  a  presau^g snmnwa 
lh»  nfaee  Bataclui^  to  ft  grcnl  ftta  lor  Am  b- 
peror.  In  November  ne  was  n  g\ie-?i  at  two  Gofld- 
nall  banqueta — that  of  the  outgoing  Lotd  Mayar 
(Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  .i;th«  uid  Aniof  ^naw 
one  (John  Hi>pkin8)  on  the  9th.  Of  thei>e  ent*^ 
tftinmenta  he  left  a  cnrioua  account  in  hia  diaiy.* 

In  the  aome  month  he  vUted  the  mniiu  

at  the  Fant(xx:ini  theatre  in  Savile  Row,  in 
whidi  bo  took  a  great  intereat  firam  old  aaaocta- 
tiona  wHIi  BatariUb.  On  the  astk.  on  an  fani- 
tation  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  wort  la 
Ofttlanda,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  York,  wlw  had 
married  tiie  Ptlncieas  of  Pmarin  two  dn^rs  hafen. 
'  Die  liebe  kleino  ' — she  was  but  17 — quite  wen 
Haydn's  heart ;  she  sang,  played  the  piano^  art 
by  hia  aide  daring  lua  symphony  (oan  aha  had 
often  heard  at  homc\  and  hununol  aill  the  sin 
aa  it  went  on.  The  Prince  of  Walea  pOayed  ika 
violoooeno,  and  nil  the  nraaio  waa  dP  Haj^'s 
coTupoBitiou.  They  oven  made  him  sing  h'i 
own  songs.  During  the  visits  which  lasted  three 
days.  Hoppner  palntodUa  poitmit,  by  tlsaPlrteea'* 
command;  it  was  engravwl  in  1S07  by  Fadut. 
and  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  (Ante-rooni,  No. 

?3o).  Engraringawerealao  pnUiahed  falieate 
y  Schiavonetti  and  I'artolozzi  fmm  p-irtr»jts 
by  Oattenbmnn  and  Ott,  and  by  Hncdj  frian 
ma  own  oQ-painting.  Haydn  aoKt  went  Is 
Cambridge  *m  see  the  ITnivi  rsity.  tli<-nce  *,->  Sir 
Patrick  Blake's  at  Laogham,  and  afterwards  ts 
the  bouse  of  a  Mr.  fSbmw,  vhivo  ha  waa  raeaived 

*  Th«  Mtn«raph.  tb«  (ill  o(  Ottaitactr.  to  yrmiia  In  the  Mimm 

of  th»  0«iitlUcfa«n  der  »  y 
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with  ereiy  possible  mnrk  of  respect  and  atten-  i 
tion.  He  says  in  his  diary,  '  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the 
HMMi  bMndful  wanaa  I  wet  saw ' ;  and  wban 
qaite  an  old  inan  still  preserveil  a  ribbon  which 
i^e  hod  worn  during  his  visit,  and  on  which 
hi*  name  was  «iiibroider«d  in  gold. 

TTie  !!i rectors  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
h£kd  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  break  hto  oigagements  with  Salomon  and 
Gallini.  Not  succeeding,  they  invited  hia  pupil 
Jgnaz  Pleyel,  from  Stmasbuiv,  to  conduct  their 
ooDcerts;  but  far  from  dkowmg  any  symptoms 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  mastrr  and  pupil  con* 
tintie^l  the  best  of  friends,  and  took  every  op* 
portunity  of  displaying  their  attachment  The 
rrofeus^ionnls  were  firat  in  the  field,  as  their  open- 
ing concert  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  1793,  while 
8M0OMHi*ft  nriat  did  not  beein  till  th«  17th. 
Gyrowetz  was  a«snc:nN-d  with  Haydn  as  com- 
poser for  the  year,  and  hiti  works  were  as  much 
appreciated  hen  as  in  Paris.  At  these  concerts 
Haydn  produced  Bjnnphonies,  divertimenti  for 
ooncerttKl  instrumenta.  a  uottumo  for  the  h&vao, 
■fcring  quartets,  a  clavier  trio,  airs,  a  cantata, 
and  the  'Storm'  chorus  already  mcnti  ncd.' 
He  was  also  in  great  request  at  concerts,  and 
conducted  those  of  Barthelemon  (with  whom 
he  formed  a  clo»::  frinndship),  Haealer  the  pianist, 
Mme.  Man  ^who  saug  at  his  benefit),  and 
many  odun.  Besides  his  own  nminl  benefit 
Salomon  gnve  '  by  desire  *  an  extra  concert  on  ! 
June  6.  vihtn  he  played  several  TioUn  soloa, 
«nd  when  Haydn*t  fivfourite  oompoeitiona  were 
*  ^ecei^  r.l  with  an  extasy  of  admiration."  'Thus,' 
to  quote  the  Morning  Chroniole^  'Salomon  finished 
his  season  on  WedacidAy  itiglit  with  tlM  grakltst 
^dat.'  The  concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to 
Windsor  Castle,  Ascot  Races,  and  Slough,  where 
he  Btajrad  with  Herscbel,  of  whose  domestic  life 
he  givp8  a  ]>nrticular  dehcription  in  his  diary. 
The  only  sun,  afterwards  Sir  John  Herscbel,  was 
then  m  few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  tl-c  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  singing. 
'  I  was  mote  touched,*  sajs  he  in  his  diary, '  by 
this  innocent  and  reverent  m  i^ic  than  by  any  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.*  The  somewhat  common* 
place  double  chant  by  Jones  the  orgaiUst.  u 
qnoted  in  bis  diary.    ^See  Jones.] 

Amongst  Haydn's  intimate  associates  in  this 

rr  were  Bartoloiati  the  engraver,  to  whoM  wife 
iledicated  3  Clavier  trios  and  a  sonata'  in  C, 
And  John  Hunter  the  surgeon  (who  begged  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a  polypus  in  the 
no»*^  '.vb'rh  hp  liad  iiiheritcil  from  bis  motbrr>, 
and  whose  wife  wrote  the  words  for  mo«t  of  his 
I  a  English  oaaxoneCs — the  first  set  dedicated 
to  her;  the  second  to  La<ly  Charltfe  Bertie. 
But  the  dearest  of  all  his  friends  was  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  widow  of 
the  Queen's  musio-nutster,  John  Samuel  Schroo* 
ter,  who  died  Nov.  T,  1788.    She  took  leasons 

t  Th'i.  MtSrttcntnposiUoatoKiicliihwordi.  became t«it popular u 

MOSertotiam  lo  churrtiML  Seorvand  paru,  itrplttcopf).  Stmioek,  tie. 

s  ThU  lonAta  (>ubli«^)•(J  br  H.  CaulScld.  has  tx^n  printed  In 
Oennan;.  Hajdn'i  remark  tm  M  i»a«.  •  «.  t  i.i  br  printed. '  Tlie 
A4acto  only.  In  V.  U  'tfli-n  r.-(.riiil'cl  wiwritflT  by  Hull.-.  F'«fti-r«.  etc 

U  la  gtrwt  aoUia  bj  Sicrodal*  btwoeit  Ui  hi*  -  Ctauwieal  Frwjuoe.' 


I  from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  warm  feclin'j 
of  esU^em  and  resj  cct  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  on  her  side  ripened  into  a  pnssinnato 
attachment.  Haydn's  affections  mtist  also  have 
been  involved,  for  in  his  old  su^o  be  said  once, 
pointing  to  a  packet  of  her  lettrr^,  "Hioso  are 
from  an  English  widow  who  f  11  in  lore  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  woman  and  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty;  and  had  I  been 
free  I  should  certainly  have  married  lier.'  Hnydn 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  three  (JUvier-Trion 
(Breitkopf  ft  Hartel,  Noe.  i,  3,  6).  In  the  and 
(Ff  minor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from  the 
Salomuu  syniphonv,  No.  9  (fi  b),  probably  a  fa* 
vourite  of  the  ladjp'iB.  A  Moond  of  his  London 
admirers  deserves  mention.  Amongf  hin  pnpera 
is  a  short  piece  with  a  note  8a)in^  that,  it  was 
*by  Mrt*.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  great  pianofr  rte  |  layer.  B'  th  words 
and  music  are  her»,'  and  then  follows  a  i'.S.  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  hit«t  life^  *BeqnioMat 
in  pace  1    J.  Haydn.' * 

During  his  alienee  his  wife  bad  had  the  offer 
of  a  sm^l  house  and  garden  in  the  saburba  of 
Vienna  (Windmiilile,  73  kleine  Steinga?se,  now 
Haydngasse,  then  a  retired  spot  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suborb),  and  she  wrote 
asking  him  to  send  her  the  in^ncv  for  it,  as  it 
would  be  just  the  house  for  h  i-  wlieu  she  be- 
came a  widow.  Ba  did  not  n'  M  the  money, 
!  but  on  his  return  to  Vienna  bought  it,  add<'<l 
a  storey,  and  lived  there  from  Jan.  1 797  till 
his  death. 

Hayiln  left  London  triwnrls  tlic  en  !  of  Jane 
1793,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cantata,  and 
Frankfort — where  ho  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  JvHj,  Hia  xaoaption  was 
eTitln!«?in'<tic,  and  all  were  eager  to  hear  hia 
London  svmphuuies.  la  Deo.  179a  Beethovan 
came  to  mm  for  instruction,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn's  second  jnumey  to  Eng- 
land. The  relations  of  jJiese  two  great  men  have 
been  mofili  ndsrepresented.  That  Haydn  had 
not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven's  respect  is 
evident,  as  he  spoke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  usually  diose  one  of  Haydn's 
themes  when  improvising  in  public,  scored  one  of 
his  *  quartets  for  his  own  use,  and  carefully  pre* 
■erved  the  autograph  of  one  of  the  English 
symphonies.'  But  whatever  Beethoven's  early 
feeling  may  have  been,  ail  doubts  as  to  his  latt  ut 
sentiments  are  set  at  rest  by  his  exclamation  on 
bis  d<;ath  bed  on  seeing  a  view  of  Haydn's 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  Diabelli — *To  think 
that  BO  gnat  a  nian  ahonld  have  been  hon  in 
a  common  poamnt*a  oottaga  1  *  [8aa  BiliHOVBar« 
p.  1996.] 

Again  Invited  by  Salomon,  under  special  ati* 

pulation,  to  compose  6  new  synipbonies,  Haydii 
started  on  his  secuud  journey  on  Jan.  19, 

*  rt>hr»  '  H»T<!n  !n  txinapfi,'  21*-^ 

*  Traulwrin.  »Ci  :<■  .1.  B^cJli'  vcn'*  Mf.  \%  In  thir  poswiislnn  of 
Artirla.  8rr  the  .-lU-  1  atuknuf,  >i>-  11?.  (flfeti  In  Thajtr, '  Chrvn>^ 
losl«"liM  \  rrielrhiil",  p.  1T7. 

*  Ho.  4,  Bb.  lold  anuuf  BMUwrau'i  ruMlita-flal*  Catalocu*.  Ka  US 
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1794.  Prince  Anton  took  »  nlactant  Imto  of 
him,  and  died  three  dave  after  he  left,  lliie 

time  Haydn  went  down  tlie  Rhine,  accompanied 
by  hia  Cikiihful  oopviet  end  tervant,  Jolunn 
ffmler*  end  anfTed  in  London  en  W^4^  He 
t..,ik  I.Ml^nii^'s  at  X.)  I  T?ur>' Street,  St.  James's, 
probably  to  be  near  >in.  Schroeter,  who  lived 
ui  Jamee  Stinel,  Bodchighara  Oaftk  NeCUng 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time ;  Ehnler 
could  have  given  information  on  this  and  many 
other  points,  bat  nnlike  Handel's  Smith  he  was 
:i  mere  copyngt,  and  none  of  Haydn'a  biographers 
seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  to  him  for 
particnlars  about  lue  maeler,  thovgh  he  lived 
till  1843. — Haydn's  engagement  with  Salomon 
bound  him  to  compose  and  conduct  six  fresh 
symphonies ;  and  besides  theea,  the  former  set, 
including  the  'Surprise','  was  repeated.  Some 
new  quartets  are  also  iiR-ntioned,  and  a  quintet 
in  C  (known  as  op.  8S),  which  however  was 
his  brother  Michael's.  The  first  concert  was  on 
Feb.  10,  and  the  Ia«t  on  May  la.  At  one  of  the 
rehearaala  Haydn  surprined  the  orchestra  by 
showing  youn^'  Smart  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
the  proper  way  to  play  the  drums.  At  Haydn's 
benefit  (May  2)  the  'Military*  Symphony  was 
produced  for  the  Brst  time,  and  Dussek  and 
Viotti  pIaYe<l  concertos.  The  latter  was  also 
leader  at  Salomun's  benefit— a  proof  of  tlie  good 
understanding  between  the  two  violinists. 

During  his  second  visit  Haydn  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Han- 
del'* muaio.  Begular  performances  of  hia  ora* 
torioi  took  place  in  Lent  both  at  Govent  Garden 
and  Dniry  Lane  ;  and  in  1795  concerts  of  sacred 
musio,  intersperseil  with  B(une  of  Haydn's  sym* 
phonies,  were  given  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
Haydn  also  conducted  jierformances  of  hia  sym- 
phonios  at  the  New  Musical  Fund  concerts. 
Among  his  new  aeqndntanoee  we  find  Dragonetti, 
wlio  had  acre >rnj  allied  Hjititi  to  Ix)ndon  in  I  794, 
and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Haydn  and  that  good-natured  artist.  For  Banti 
Il.iydn  cump  iued  an  air  '♦Non  jiartir,'  in  E  (the 
reciutive  begins,  '  Berenice which  she  sang  at 
hia  benefit. 


'  Till*  name  If  rl"<irly  usivlat^d  with  th«t  of  lltTdn  from  176S,  the 
<lat>-  of  J"w-p|i  Kl^«'''r'i  luuirrlace  at  EbeixU'lt.  at  wtilrh  ll«j<lii  af 
anted.  Juaeph  was  a  native  of  SUcaU,  aod  muaic  cup^M  to  Prince 
MMlMwr.  ra»«felMna«WB  talMBMa  Um 'chavtl' Ml  HaMB  s 
iwsiiiiiSiHim.  ubA  IIm  Mcond  tarn,  MuuiMt  ittoni  at  Ebenaiodt 
tMh  Ihred  the  whole  ot  M%  life  with  blm.  Snt  aa  copytet  uti  then  aa 
■•neiml  lenrant  and  factotum,  lie  aevompMled  Hariin  on  hb  leeorM! 
loumeT  tn  LorHl'in,  and  Unded  him  In  hit  last  }ean  with  the  rrealr-it 
care,  l><-.|iiic  the  pin.Trrli  that  '  rm  man  Is  a  hrni  t«  lili  ralel.'  Hnjilu 
was  t"  KUtlT  a  ron^tatjt  Milijn-t  "f  vrn(!ratl'>n.  whicli  he  carried  so 
fir  tli»C  vih-  II  l.r  ihMiiKht  i.jnx  ir  ii;H>|ivrvr,l  noiild  itoywIIIIIlM 
oeuMr  befuie  his  master's  punr»lt,  as  l(  tt  were  the  altar. 

nator  «apM  »  lai|«  aiuuuiit  «C  BmMi  SMMla^  parttr  In  Mora, 
psrtlr  la  teparato  patta.  immIi  of  widrii  k  m«  iraaMiad  a«  the 
•atosvapti  (>(  llardn,  though  thehandwHilntorthetwoartCMtntlailj 
dMnwit.  He  MirrlTed  his  inaM<-r  M  rran  and  died  at  Vtemia  Jane 
12.  IM.I.U1  thr  fiij<i)rninit  iit  ffi  flonin  which  {la^iln  bequeathed  to 
him  a^  a  '  tru''  siul  ti.Mi'vt  wn  niit  '  111%  eliirr  brutder  JcwlPH.  db-i' 
at  JCsterhat.  tiled  at  Virima,  sl«j  In  Johann  married  There** 

rMnater.  whose  br«>theii  Anion  stKl  M  xharl  ntrr  honi-plajert,  and 
pride  of  Um  Kstcrhaz}  orchcaln.    Vtvun  tJiis  nuloa  caate  il) 

1SR:  mtSnntbem^fprtl a, IMS. sai aoftunSj^DrTiratta! 

ino— all  natlT««  of  Vienna.  Both  dauihtrn  were  danaraaea.  Tberaae 
waa  made  Fran  «on  namlm  t>f  the  King  of  Fni<ala.  married  Prince 
Adalbert,  and  dl*d  at  Mrran.  Not.  30,  while  Franziska.  better 
known  as  Kasxt  Ki  -  im.  one  ot  the  greatest  dancers  o(  her 
iiuM.  eiM  U  stUl  Uf  lug  In  om«l«ta  MclMten  at  VlanM  ai»x 


Among  the  numerous  vioUaieU  then  in 
don— ^^mowiek,  Janiewiei^  Ckamer,  VioM, 

Clement,  Bridgetower,  etc.  W9  must  not  omit 
Giardini.  Though  nearly  fie  jean  of  age  he 
prodooed  an  enSorio,  *  Batii»*  at  Banelagh.  and 

even  played  a  cnn' »  rtn.  His  temper  waa  fright- 
ful, and  he  showed  a  particular  spite 
Haydn,  even  remarking  within  hb 
when  uryred  to  call  iipon  him,  '  T  d  m'*,  want  to 
see  the  Uerman  dog.'  Haydn  retorted  by  wciUng 
in  his  diary,  after  bearing  him  play,  'Giardini 
played  like  a  {ti;;.'  Afler  the  exertions  of  the 
season  Haydn  sought  refreshment  in  the  coantiy, 
first  staying  at  Sir  Chailei  Rich's  hont^  near 
Wavirley  Abbey,  in  Siirrey.  In  SeptemWr  he 
went  with  Dr.  Bumey  to  see  Rauzzini  at  Bath, 
wiian  he  passed  three  pleasant  days,  and  wrote 
a  canon  to  the  iniwription  which  Rauzzini  had 
put  on  a  monument  in  his  i^^arden  to  *  his  Ix-rt 
friend' — 'Turk  was  a  faithful  doer,  ^nd  not  a 
man.'  He  also  w»-nt  to  Taplow  with  Shield, 
and  with  Lord  Abingdon  vijsju?d  L<ml  Aston  at 
■IVertwi.  An  aneedole  of  this  time  shows  tkm 
humonr  which  was  so  native  to  Haydn,  and  ao 
often  pervades  his  ctMnpoeitions.  He  composed 
an  apparently  easy  sonata  for  pianofnrt«  and 
violin,  called  it  'Jacob's  Dream,'  and  sent  it 
anonymously  to  an  amateur  who  professed  him- 
self addicted  to  the  extreme  upper  notes  of  the 
violin.  The  unfortunate  performer  was  delighted 
with  the  opening;  here  was  a  compoeer  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  instrument*  but  xm 
he  found  himself  comnelled  to  mount  the  ladder 
higher  and  higher  wiuiout  any  chance  of  coming 
down  ag^ain,  the  perroiration  bunt  out  upon  bis 
fwehead,  and  he  esolaimedf  '  What  aort  of  oma- 
pontlondo  youeanthiat  the  man  know*  notUnf 
whatever  of  the  violin.' 

In  1 795  Sftlomon  annutmced  his  oonoerta  under 
a  new  nana  and  place,  the  'Naticnal  S^ool 
of  Music,'  in  the  Ki^'s  Concert  ri>i>in, 
added  to  the  King*a  l^eatre.  Uaydn 
engaged  aa  compoeer  and  eonduetor  ef  hb 
KyiJiphonie!<,  and  Sal  nimn  had  collected  an  nn- 
precedented  assemblage  of  talent.  Th«  muaie 
waa  diiefly  operntie^  but  one  9t  oven  two  ef 
Haydn's  tivmphonies  were  given  rfg  ilarly,  the 
'Surprise'  being  a  special  favourite.  With 
regard  to  this  symphony  Haydn  nenfeaaed  to 
Gyrowetz,  who  haiifn>nt'(l  to  call  when  he  waa 
composing  the  Andante,  that  he  intruded  ta 
startle  the  audience.  'Tliere  all  the  womeBwOI 
scream,'  he  said  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the 
well-known  exploei<«  of  the  drums.  I  he  first 
eonoert  waa  on  FbIk  a^  and  two  extn  obn 
were  given  on  May  ai  and  June  i,  the  latter 
being  Haydn's  last  appearance  before  an  English 
audieooo."  ffia  laat  benefit  was  on  May  4e  wha 
the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  works, 
except  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and  of  Ferlendis 
the  oboist.  Band  sang  his  aria  for  the  first 
time,  hut  acconling  to  his  diary  'she  sang  ver\- 
scanty.'  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  thesucceas 

s  Tin  iT'.is.  whaa  Um 

perr<>riii  llayes'te  I 
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of  this  oonrert ;  the  audience  wm  a  distinguiflhed 
OIM^  Mid  the  net  rticeiptfl  amounted  to £400.  'It 
is  only  in  EngUnd  that  one  oaa  make  such  soms,' 
he  remarked.  J.  P>.  Cramer  and  Mme.  Dussek 
gave  cmcerts  soon  atter,  at  which  Uaydn  con- 
ducted hia  own  ajnaphonlci. 

During  the  latter  monthn  of  hin  gtay  in  Lon- 
don Haydn  was  much  ditttinguitihod  by  the 
Conii  At  »  concert  tA  York  House  the  pro- 
^jraniine  oonfistod  entirely  of  his  comp<»«itionH, 
he  jircaideci  at  the  pi moforte,  and  Sahtmou  was 
leader.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  I'rincesses, 
the  Prince  of  Walet*,  anfl  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Qlouce)(ter  were  preaeut,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  pretiented  Uftydii  to  the  King,  who,  in 
sjdte  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  exprcs-^od  great  interest  in  the  music, 
and  pre!<ented  the  COOposcr  to  thft  Qooen,  who 
Vwgi^'t  (1  him  to  t-ing  ««ome  of  liis  own  songM.  He 
waa  also  rcpeateiUy  invited  to  the  Queen'd  con- 
oerts  at  BaadnghuB  House ;  and  both  King  and 
Quef'n  expressed  a  wish  that  he  shouM  remain 
in  I'^uglaiid,  and  spend  the  su:amer  at.  Windsor. 
Haydn  replied  thftt  be  Mt  bound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  w.ns  not  inclined  entirely 
to  forsake  his  own  coimtry.  As  a  particular 
nark  of  Mtoem  the  Queen  presented  him  with  a 
oopy  of  the  score  of  Handel's  Passion-music  to 
Brockes's  words.  He  was  trequently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
CroiKlill's  on  the  cello,  and  fond  of  taking  the 
bass  in  catchen  and  gleca  i.  had  a  regular  concert- 
room,  and  often  played  his  part  in  the  orchestra 
with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  f  viola  1  and  Clou- 
tester  (violin).  In  1795  he  gave  many  musical 
pttrtiM,  and  at  one  which  took  place  BO<^n  after 
nis  marriage  (April  8)  the  Princess  of  Wales 
played  the  pianoforte  and  sang  with  Haydn, 
who  not  only  conducted  but  sang  some  of  liis 
own  songs.  Ho  att<.nded  at  Carlton  House  36 
times  in  all,  but  like  other  musicians  found  much 
clitiiculty  in  getting  paid.  After  waitii^  long  in 
vain  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  100  guineas  from 
Vienna,  which  was  immediately  ddschai^ged  by 
FiriianMBt.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
mand was  moderate. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  'Storm,' 
Haydn  undertook  to  compose  a  latger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggeste*!  Need- 
bam**  'Invocation  of  Neptune^'  an  adaptation  of 
some  poor  venee  prefixed  to  Seldens  '  Mare 
CTlausum,'  but  he  made  little  prtM^ress,  prtihnlily 
finding  his  acciuaintance  with  Englii^h  Ux>  limit*.Mi. 
The  only  finished  numbers  arc,  a  bass  solo,  '  Nor 
can  I  think  my  suit  is  vain.'  and  a  chorus,  '  Thy 
great  endeavours  to  increase.'  The  autograph  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Haydn  received  parting 
gifts  fnnn  Clementi,  Tattersall,  and  many  others, 
one  being  a  talking  parrot,  which  realised  1400 
florins  after  his  death.  In  1 804  ho  reoeived  from 
Gardiner  of  Jjeiceater  six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings, 
into  which  were  workeil  favourite  themen  from 
his  music. — His  return  was  now  inevitable,  as 
Prince  Esterhszy  had  written  some  time  before 
that  he  wished  his  chapel  reconstituted,  with 
Hajdn  again  as  ita  oondnotor. 


The  second  visit  to  I»ndon  wn"  a  brilliant 
success.  He  returned  from  it  with  increased 
powers.  nnUmited  fiune,  and  a  competenoe  fbr 
life.  By  eoncertn,  Icsisonc,  and  sjmplionics,  not 
counting  hin  other  com}>o»itiuns.  he  had  :igain — as 
before — made  £  1 200,  enough  to  relieve  him  'rom 
all  anxiety  for  the  future.  He  often  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  England 
that  he  became  famous  in  Germany,  hy  which  he 
meant  that  though  his  reputation  was  high  at 
home,  the  English  were  the  first  to  give  him  public 
homage  and  liberal  remuneration.  His  diary  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  works  compo-eil  in  London.  To 
those  already  mentioned  we  must  add — 

4  tiymiM  !i>r  T»rtprMir«  '  r«ri~  Al  in.-dou  :  hkrmc.iilfs  and  •rcnni- 

chbU  i'^ltii'Hii',  xiii^i  )i>r  <  .3lli'.i  i>a  jitiii  iit«  111  r>4  hci.tch  Minev  (or 
and  Otl«T»  :    -    ]/•  '\- I    ..h'-    »<i!li   N»|-:t    tilt  !■  .     »  «jm- 

orcbesUml  arcuinpftiilmeiit:  truj  plHiiih>-coi)C«rl«nlo  In  Hb;  »  not- 
for  0»*M.SIiMis  BhA  sbS  Mli>jt«fMt  tttmUmmUj  wnamum 
Pool*. laJ aiwUwf irtUi orehiniml  l»r  aaloMa'i  'Wludtor  CMMe* 

MC«<mp*n<m»i)t: 'OtuiH-fulTolw.'  (CorrM  Grinl*fi>:  4  m«rfh«-«;  S4 
•one.  cuinputetl  for  a  (iialncxil«hrd  minuets  au-l  tlUmintU;  A  contrc- 
Itdj:  'UiMrt  from  Uir  Hattl*  of  daii'^^ :  i"  qunrtriv  tSuUlwl  (»  VI- 
the  Nile.'  wurd*  hj  Mr^.  Knifht.  t  emit  i;>  IT  '  ■.  kn.  nii  at  op.  7:t  and 
srmri  l  tir  ;  "Tlif  5(ilril'»  tonit '  .leillrated  lo  <  ount  .\iij>"iij I. 
( ■"Imki-'iwTiTfSwur Ui?  r»-nl  uni-  Vni-inn  an  I  I  »ri«  pitttiniK,  Ni'V 
nMuiduH-iiU  let  to  cttiKMi*;  one  ftv74):  Mid  10  pianoforte  todauit 
CMMNi  te  IB  tlboois  S  aiitfMilliwlWin<fcriwi«»>Mln  III—. 
toafl  n  Caninili  (Ut  wtt  ■f>-|«ta  la  liM  Inlinal  bataaw 
tnakrt  Minci  La  moiorte:  rii*-,IIaH«'«  tnt  and  Mconi  vMt*  to 
(orale;  Dwpalr;  FkMiag  pain  i  Umdon  ha  ooinpoiad  tba  Aadanta 
Ki  Mitjr.  Tiid  wt :  F;aUai'a  tooc:!  In  r  minor  nllh  rarlati«n».  ot»r  of 
The  Wandrrtrr  ;  FTmpathy;  She  I  hl«  flne«t  work*.  de«llcaliNllo  Mile. 
ncTBT  told  her  hire ;  rierclns  eye*  :  llnjer.  VI  Ite-lmitrn  Miimrti  aii'l 
Caiit«nl);  *  l)r.  IUrr1ii»-liiir«  i  oni-  12  Teulvhr  T«n;r  ti.r  ihr  l^ri.-  fit 
pllmant.'  *rine  with  piano  accnin-  of  tl>e  ArtUta'  WUIom'  Kuud.  The 
'  panlment.  In  rapir  to  varact  and  SakMO  •nnpboor  >■  (XobHll 
BU'k  a>klrened  to  Haydn  bj  Tn.  wit  written  In  Vienna  In  ITO. 
Harln  [r  ti;  1'  1  ailiiU  for  Uird 

Haydn  left  London  August  15,  1795.  and  tra- 
velletl  by  way  of  Hambmg,  Berlm.  and  Dresden. 

Soon  afu-r  his  return  a  i)lea>'ant  surprise  nwaitid 
him.  He  was  taken  by  Count  Uarrach  and  a 
genial  party  noblemen  and  gentleman,  firrt  to 
a  »>mall  peiiinHula  fonned  by  the  Leitlia  in  a  park 
near  Kc^irau,  where  he  found  a  monument  and 
bust  of  himself,  and  next  to  his  birthplace.  Over- 
come  liv  Iun  ftelinLT'^.  on  entering  the  humMe 
abode,  Haydn  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  thres- 
hold, and  then  pointing  to  the  stove,  told  the  com- 
pany that  it  was  on  that  very  8j)ot  that  hie  career 
as  a  musician  began.  On  Uie  ibth  December  he 
gave  a  coneert  in  the  small  Redontenmal,  at  whidi 
three  of  his  I>>ndon  symphonies  were  perfonned, 
and  Beethoven  played  either  hia  first  or  second 
cIavier«oneerto.  At  fhia  time  he  lived  in  the 
Neumarkt  (now  No.  a)  which  he  left  in  .Ian. 
1797  for  his  own  bouse  in  the  suburbs.  Ue 
now  only  went  to  Beeniladt  tor  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Down  to  i8oi  he  always  bad  a  new 
nuuHs  ready  for  Princess  £sterhazy  s  name-day, 
in  September.  (Novello,  Noo.  a,  i,  3,  16,  4.  6,)» 
To  these  years  belong  several  other  compositions — 
A  cantata,  'Die  Erwahlung  eines  Kui>eUmei«ters,' 
compooed  for  a  dvb  meeting  regularly  in  the 
ovcningH  at  the  tavern  'zum  Shwnnen.'  in  the 
Neumarkt.'    Incidental  music  for  '  AlfretJ,'  a 

«  K.>.  ^  n»«  fi>mi>"iaed  1796. '  /•  Ump-rrt  bfUi,'  and  called  thf  '  P»u 
kf  nnT-NV  ■  b''(.\uie  In  the  ,\t(nin  llip  i1nitn«  arc  tnlrulncrd.  N  ■.  S 
Oimp  'V-ti  17/1;  known  In  t'.iiiilaud  aa  the  Impettal  Maas.  but  In 
(•ermanT  at '  I>1p  Nelviimrtae.'  becauie  It  la  laM  to  hare  been  prr- 
rorined  dnrlnc  Nebon'l  *lilt  to  Klwttala4t  i«  UOO;  be  asked  Haidn 
for  tela  pan.  and  tM*  Mb  ha  owa  foM  wsna  Is  tsMHsat. 

»  Mtwh  anBiliS  fctec  yeara  by  Bmtamm  1m  »  UUwn  »» 
Inilrilll,  Ii«iH«fesM«ss(lhas«<«rtw««nhttnmawaUat 
».»). 
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tragedy  adaptt-'d  fruin  the  English  of  Cowmeftilow, 
Mid  performed  oBM  ill  1795  at  SeUdcaneders  j 
Theatre  in  '  Vienna ;  a  fine  chonis  in  the  old  . 
Italian  style, '  Non  nobis '  Domiae,'  perhaps  Bug> 
gest^d  by  Byrd'i  canon  which  he  heard  so  often 
in  London ;  a  grand  'Te '  Deum,'  compoeed  i  $00 ; 
and  the  '  Seven  Wordu/  rewritten  for  voices,  and 
first  performed  at  Eisenstadt,  Oct.  1797.  Instru- 
mental muxic — Clavier-trios,  Braitkopf  &  Hartel. 
Nofl.  18.  19.  30.  dedicated  to  Princess  Marie 
Esterhozy;  i,  2,  6,  t(i  Mra.  Schroeter  ;  3,  4*,  5,  to 
Bartolozzi ;  12,  15*  to  MUe.  Madelaine  de  Kurx* 
beck :  when  requested  by  Prince  Esterhazy  in  1803 
to  compose  a  sunata  for  th»  wife  of  Marshal 
Moraao,  Haydn  arrtuagpA  this  trio  aa  a  dooi 
fbr  olftTier  aad  vlolm ;  and  in  thai  tarm  it  was 
publlBhed  years  after  as  his  'demiere  Sonate.'  1 
Clavier  sonat*  (Breitk.  ft  fiiirtel.  No.  i)«dedioated 
to  Bf  He.  Korsbsek ;  5  string-qiuvtela,  kmrna  as 
op.  75,  and  76,  dedicated  U)  Count  Erdody  ;  and 
2  ditto,  op.  77,  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Ditrittf  Ml  Tints  Ebydn  had  often  snvled 
the  Eiignnh  their  'God  save  the  Kin^.'  ami  the 
war  with  France  having  quickened  bis  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  an  adeqoftto  expnssion 
of  their  fiilelity  to  tlio  throne,  he  determined  to 
compose  a  national  anthem  for  AustriA.  Hence 
•TOSS  *(3ott  «ilMlt«  Wans  dsn  Kaiser,*  tlie most 
l>opiilar  of  all  his  T,icder.  TTnydn's  friend, 
Freiberr  van  Swieten,  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Prime  Mimster,  Graf  von  Sanmo,  and  the  poet 
Hauschka  was  commission r  I  to  writo  the  words, 
which  Haydn  set  in  January  1797.  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday,  Feb.  I  a,  the  air  was  sung 
simultaneously  at  the  national  theatre  in  Vienna, 
and  at  all  the  principal  theatres  iu  the  proviuc««. 
[See  Emperor's  Hymn.]  This  strain,  almost 
?nblime  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  devotional  in 
its  character  that  it  is  used  a  byuin-tuae, 
fltithftdly  reflects  Haydn's  feelings  towards  his 
sovereign.  It  was  his  favourite  work,  and  to- 
vvarda  the  closo  of  his  life  he  ufien  consoled  him- 
self by  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He  also 
intniduoed  a  set  of  masterly  variations  on  it  into 
the  so-called  '  Kaiserquartett '  <No.  77). 

Hig^  M  his  reputation  already  wiuf,  it  had  not 
reached  its  culminating  point.  'llxiH  wim  atta-'nf  d  ' 
by  two  works  of  his  old  »ge,  the  '  Creatiuu '  ami 
the  '  Seasons.'  Shortly  before  lue  depertaie  from 
London,  Salomon  ottcretl  him  a  poem  for  music, 
which  had  been  coinpih'd  bv  Udley  from  Milton's 
'Paradiise  Lost'  before  tlie  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  when 
Kreiberr  van  Swieten  suggested  his  compoeingan 
oratorio,  he  handed  him  tlie  |i(>eni.  Van  Swieten 
tranitiuted  it  with  considerable  alterations,  and 
a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.  Haydn  set  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ardour.    '  Never  was  1  so 

I  Th«  noflowu  n-compoMd  In  17M  but  oercruMd.  Md  Um  'Chor 
der  DAi,en.'  for  mea'tfoic«*,  I*  Ut«  only  Dumber  puUWiad  (BnHOupt, 

UIIO). 

>  Score  attd  tmtU  In  Bletcr-Btedemuian's  new  edttl<^n. 

*  Firtt  publi<l)fd  In  More     Brdtkofif  A  IIArtrl. 

*  «fr  >(>T,  f-U^.hn"!  letter  to  Rebecc*  Plriclilct  (Feb  ICM.  Tint 
w!  j)U>'vl  II»v  Ill's  trk>  In  C.  and  let  eTerjl""!!  wun  lrilug  tint  nuj- 
Ihing     ftne  "lu  in  "iHt^nf*:  and  JM  Breitkupf  *  lUrtel  printed  It 

*  Vint  imbllibed  b;  Tracf. 


piou^,'  he  aays,  '  aa  when  composing  the  Creation. 
I  I  knelt  down  eiwety  day  and  prayed  God  te 
,  strengthen  me  for  my  work.'  It  was  first  given 
in  private  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace,  on  tks 
29th  and  30th  of  April,  1798;  and  in  pablic 
on  Haydn's  name-day,  March  19,  1799,  at  the 
National  Theatre.  The  ntAilemen  previously 
mentioned  paid  the  expenses,  and  handed  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  proceeds,  amoonting  to 
4,000  florins  (£320).  The  impresnon  it  pe> 
duce<I  was  extraordinary  .  the  whole  audience  was 
dteDly  moved,  and  Haydn  ronfnssfid  thnt 
ooiild  not  dewribe  his  sensations.  'One  mo- 
ment,' he  said,  '  I  wae  aw  c^ild  a.^  ice,  tlte  next 
I  seccned  on  fire.  More  than  oDoe  I  wae  n&aui 
I  shoaU  have  a  stnAe.*  Tlie  next  perfemmaoe 
I  was  given  by  the  Tonkiinstk-r  Societit,  Haydn 
oonductisff.  Once  only  be  conducted  it  ootaide 
Vlennn— 'IfMch  9,  1800.  at  a  grand  perfnwnance 
in  the  palace  at  Ofen  l>efore  the  Archduke  Pala- 
tine Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  sooner  was  tho  score 
engraved  (1800),  Uian  the  'Orention*  was  per- 
formed everywhere.  Choral  socit  tie:*  were  foiizided 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  its  popularitj  was 
far  long  equellea  only  by  that  of  toe  *lf«adaL* 
In  Ix»ndon  Ashley  and  Salmi -n  --.ive  riv;il  per- 
finmanoes,  the  fonner  on  March  aS,  1800,  at 
Oovent  Garden,  llw  latter  on  April  31,  in  the 
cnii port -room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with.  Jklara 
and  Uussek  in  the  princi^  psrts,  and  a  concerto 
on  the  organ  by  Smnnel  Wedey.  In  the  Rnglirfi 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Thine 
Ohoin — at  Worcester  in  tboo,  Hert^foixi  in  iSot, 
and  Olouoeeter  in  180 j. — In  1799  Haydn  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and 
edited  the  12  vols,  iu  red  covers  which  formed 
for  long  the  only  ooUeetlan  ot  bis  werica  Car  dn- 

vier  and  for  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  'Creation'  was  finishe<l.  Van 
Swieten  persuadeii  II^}'ln  to  Ugin  onother 
orntorio,  which  be  liad  adapted  from  Thoiiis..n'* 
Seasons.  Ue  cousented  to  the  propubitiaa 
reluctance,  on  the  groand  that  his  powers  were 
failing;  but  ho  bi:-_"(!i,  ami  in  fpite  of  bis  oh 
jections  to  certain  jia^Kagcii  a»  uasuited  to  mu»ic 
(a  point  over  which  he  and  Van  Swieten  nearly 
!  qnnrrf^lledl,  the  work  a«  a  whole  int«rest«l  h:ni 
much,  and  was  spetsdily  completed.     The  first 

Srformances  took  place  April  24  and  27,  aod 
ay  I,  at  the  Sohwantenberg  palace.  On  ^Ia\ 
he  conducted  it  fur  lii*  owu  btnetit  ia  the  hugv 
Bedontensaal,  and  in  December  handed  over  the 
score,  ai  ho  had  that  of  the  'Creation,'  to  the 
Toukuostler  Societal,  which  has  derived  a  {^^r 
maaeBt  income  from  both  works.  Opimtme 
are  now  divided  as  to  the  respective  value  ot 
the  two,  but  at  the  time  the  success  of  tlie 
'Seasons'  fully  equalled  that  of  the  'Cnatii^n.' 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freshness  which  cha- 
racterises it  is  very  striking.  The  strain  how- 
ever was  too  great ;  as  he  often  said  afterwards. 
'  The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke.'  On 
Dec.  26,  1^03,  he  conducted  the  'Seven  Word«' 
for  the  hospital  fund  at  the  Kedouteusaal.  but 
it  was  his  last  public  exertion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  aaked  to  eondnot  the  '  Creation* 
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at  E'senKtailt,  but  declined  on  the  Mcore  of  weak- 
QMii  Mid  indoed  he  wm  TnXWng  rapidly.  His 
worka  compose^!  after  tiifi  'Seasons*  are  \ery  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  quartets,  on  which 
he  set  a  Idf^  ybIum.  la  t1i«ra  dsvolioiMl 
feelint^  comes  out  stmncrly,  in  'Korr  der  dn  iiiir 
das  Leben,'  '  Du  bufa  Hem  Ruhm  and  Ehro 
eelxihret/  Mid  'Der  GkIb  — *Hin  fot  aDe  meine 
Krnfl."  In  1802  nr\(\  3  ho  hannoniw-d  nnd  wrote 
aocooipanimenta  for  a  number  of  Scotch  songs, 
for  which  he  reoeivwl  jtoo  ioriDi  ftmn  Whyte  of 
Bdittbaigb.  ThtoplotwdliiuioiiittelkthadMu 
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said  to  have  expressed  bis  pride  in  the  work  M 
one  whioh  woald  long  preserve  hit  memoiy  in 
Scotland.  He  also  arrati}^  Welfh  airs  (Preston; 
41  Nos.  in  3  vol.«.)  and  IriKh  airs,  but  the  Utter 
be  did  not  complete,  and  they  weie  nnderlalcen 
by  Beethoven.  Onf  T  liia  last  string'  ipiartetB 
(Trautwein  H^)  has  two  movements  complete!,  the 
'AndMite'  and  the  'Mtnnet*;  ta  detTwir  of 
finishing  it,  in  1 806,  he  added  the  first  few  bars 
of  '  Der  Oreis '  as  a  oondusron.*  He  had  these 
•ame  ban  printed  m  a  ««id  In  anniw  to  ftinda 
who  enqufred  after  Uau* 


Molto  Adagio 
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Joseph  Hajdn. 


Hayda*8  last  years  were  passed  in  a  continual 
•trnegle  with  the  infirinities  of  age.  relieved  by 
occasional  gleams  if  Bunnhine.  \\Tien  in  a 
happy  mood  he  wfMild  unlnck  his  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  hie  intimate  frieniU  the  souvenirs, 
rliplomas,  and  valnablefl  of  all  kinds  which  it 
roiitained.  This  ofUsn  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  Griesinger, 
Dif's,  Rertuch,  Carpani.  and  Neiikoinin,  became 
acquainted  with  many  details.  Haydn  also 
rect  i  veil  other  vtiiton  wfao  OHinot  have  failed  to 
give  him  pleasure ;  such  were  Chernbini,  the 
Abb^  Vogler,  the  Weber  family,  Baillot,  Mme. 
Bigot  tVie  jiianint,  Pleyel,  Bierey.  Gansbacher, 
Hummel,  S'iKle,  Toma-«chek,  lleichardt,  Itfland  ; 
his  faithful  friends  Muies.  Auruhainmer,  Kurz- 
heek,  and  Hpielinann,  the  Prinoen  Esterhazy  with 
her  «on  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  homaire 
to  the  old  man.  Mozart's  widow  did  not  forget 
herlldebead'B  best  friend,  and  her  8011  Wolfgang, 
then  I4.  beggctl  his  blessing  at  his  first  pnhlic 
concert,  in  the  Theatre  an-der  Wien,  on  April  8, 
for  which  he  harl  composed  a  oantata,  ia 
honour  of  Hayiln's  73rd  birthday. 

After  a  long  seclusion  Haydn  appeared  in 
pablio  for  the  last  time  at  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  'Cre.ition'  at  the  University  on 
March  27,  1S08.  He  was  carried  in  his  ann- 
iHudr  to  *  place  among  the  firet  kidlee  of  the 
land,  an  1  rf  <  iv»  d  with  the  warmont  demnnstra- 
iions  of  welcome.    Salieri  oondacted.   At  the 


words 'And  there  was  light.'  Tlaydn  was  quite 
overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  exohtiaiedt  *  It 
came  from  thence.'  As  the  performance  went 
on  his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  tnko  him  borne  after  the  firHt 
part.  As  he  was  carriefl  out  people  of  the 
highest  rank  thronged  to  take  leave  of  him.  and 
B^thoven  fervently  ktwed  his  hand  and  fore-  • 
head.  At  the  door  he  paused,  and  tumini;  round 
lifted  up  his  h.'mils  as  if  in  the  act  of  blee«in;r. 

In  1797  Prince  Nicolaus  had  augmented  hb 
salary  by  300  florins,  and  in  i  S06  added  another 
600— making  his  whole  emolument  2.300  florins 
(£aoo)— bMidee  payiag  hte  doctor's  bills.  This 
increase  in  income  wnn  a  qreat  satiKfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  he  had  long  earnestly  desirtd  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life,  and  to 
leave  them  something'  after  his  death. 

To  one  who  loved  his  country  so  U©«ply,  it  vvas 
a  sore  trial  to  see  Vienna  twice  occupied  by  the 
enenv — in  1^05  and  1809  The  second  time  the 
city  wa.s  bombarded,  and  the  tirst  sh^t  fell  n<»t  fsur 
mm  his  residence.  In  his  infirm  condition  thin 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  oiit  to  his 

t  MltlM  to  Cngot  Vaariee  &»  Trtn.   1fS|rf«  ftm  H  I*  Orl^ 
■IrrnrMlllie. '  It  ^  ""T  l<^'t  chliH.and  t><<t  nnltk'SM.* 
'  •  FW  for  eT»r  U  my  ttrvncth ; 

Old  MMl  «««k  am  r. ' 
AbM  SMHw  im<l«  •  caiKramit  of  tkmt  Unm  if  tMlwf  two  airi 
'  Doeh  WB*  Pto  enctinf  bMM  itsSk 

Bw1(  let  4«ln  Knhm.' 
'Bnt  wh»t  thon  hMt  wMmtf  saWli  hitf 

bwiacaihr 
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wrvants,  'Children, don't  be  frightened;  no  h»rm 
can  happen  to  yon  while  Hsjvln  ii  fay.*  llieUMfc 

visit  he  received  on  hia  death-btd  (the  city  being 
then  in  the  occupation  of  the  i<'rench)  wm  from 
m  Freneh  dBeer,  wIk»  Mag  'In  native  worth' 
with  a  depth  of  expression  doubtles-s  inspired  by 
the  occasion.  Haydn  was  much  moved«  and 
emfaraoed  him  warmly  at  parting.  On  May  76, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  round  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  piano 
lolemnly  played  the  Emperor't  Hymn  three 
Ixmei*  over.  Five  days  aflcrwanls,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3Ut|  he  expired. 

On  Jnue  15  Momnn  Beqaieni  waa  per  fanned 
in  hia  ho!io^:r  at  the  Schottcnkirche.  Amongst 
the  mourners  were  many  French  officers  of  high 
rank ;  and  the  guard  of  honour  roond  the  cata- 
fU«|tM  was  composed  of  French  soldiers,  and  a 
drtachment  of  the  Biirgerwehr.  He  was  buned 
in  the  Handatiiumi  churchyard,  outride  the  Unee, 
close  to  the  suburb  in  which  he  lived,  but  his 
remains  were  exhumed  by  command  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  solemnly  re-interred  in  the  upper 
parish  church  at  Eiscnstadt  on  Nov.  7,  1820,  A 
himple  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  over  the  vault — to  inracin  tiie 
by  that  a  great  man  tchIh  b<  lo\v. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  tlmt  when  the  coffin 
was  opened  for  identification  before  the  removal, 
the  skull  was  missing:  it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  one  which  was 
aflcrwarda  lent  to  the  Prince  anonymously  as 
Haydn's,  was  liuried  with  the  other  rcuiaitv.s  ; 
but  the  real  one  was  retained  and  is  at  iircntnt 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  a  celebrated 

KhyHieian.  The  grave  at  Vienna  remained  abso- 
itely  undistinguished  for  5  vtars  after  Haydn's 
death,  till  1814,  when  his  pupil  Neukomm  erected 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription^  which 
a  5-part  Canon  for  solution. 
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NATO8  HDCCXXXII 
OBI  IT  MDCCCIX 
OAK.  AKHIOIL  QUUI^S .  VOa 


!>•  O.  Ok 

Diaeip.  Bioa  NeakoS  Yiadob.  Bedoz. 


Thia  stone  was  renewed  by  Graf  von  Slock- 

hammcr  in  1842. 

As  soon  liH  Haydn's  death  was  known,  funeral 
services  ^^  >  r>  }ield  in  all  the  principal  eitiee  of 
Eunj{>e.  Ill  Paris  waa  |>erforiiie<l  a  sacred 
cantata  for  three  voices*  and  orchestra  ^Breit- 
kopf  &  Hiirtel)  composed  by  Cherubini  on  a  false 
report  of  hia  death  in  1805.  It  was  also  given 
elsewhere. 
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During  hii  latter  years  Haydn  was  made  a& 
boootary  member  of  many  tniCitutiuui— tti 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Stockholm 
(1798)}  the  Phiibaxmonic  Sodety  at  Laybach 
(1800);  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Antttnlsn 

{1801);  the  Tnstitut  (i8o2\  the  '  Conservitoire 
de  Musi^ue '  ^iiio5),  and  the  'Societ«$  scad^ 
ique  des  eniSHU  d*Apollon  *  of  Pisris  (1 807).  He 
also  n-ceived  gold  m(»dals  from  the  musicians  who 

Krforiued  the  Creation  at  the  opera  in  Pan% 
».  24,  1800,  and  from  the  Institat  (1801); 
the  'ZwiilfTache  B-rgermedaille,' Vienna  (1S03V. 
from  the  professors  of  the  'Concert  des  Amateun' 
(1803),  the  Goniervatoire  u8o$).  the  *Elifiw 
d'ApoUon*  (i8o7\  all  of  Paris  ;  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  St.  Petersburg  { 1 808).  Ue  vu 
also  nominated  honorary  oitiaen  of 'Vieiuia(l8o4). 

Poems  without  end  were  written  in  his  prai*e; 
and  equally  numerous  were  the  {K>r traits,  in  chalk 
or  oils,  engraved,  anil  modelled  in  wax.  Oftkt 
many^  buhts  the  l>e8t  is  that  by  his  friend  Gnw*y. 
The  silhouette  here  engraved  for  the  tint  time 
hung  for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn's  bed  and  WM 
authentioated  by  Klsslei  a<4  strikingly  like. 


Amon^  his  pupils  we  mav  mention — Robert 
Kimmerling  and  Abuud  Mykiseh,  both  prie^ 

who  learnt  from  him  as  early  as  1753*  Count<*i 
Thun;  the  Erdudy  family;  Ignas  Hsiyel;  Ni^ 
mecz,  a  monk ;  Krnmpholz.  Ajit.  Kraft,  and  K«> 
setti.  ineinbers  of  the  Esterhazy  Chapel  :  Distltf. 
violinist;  Femandi,  organist;  D^mar,  compeer; 
Hofltaann  of  Livonia:  Krans  of  Stuttgart:  Fnm 
Tomisch;  Ed.  von  Wel>er ;  Ant.  Wranitxky; 
Haigh,  Graeff,  and  Callcott,  of  London ;  Niale; 
IVans  de  Paula  Roeer ;  the  Polxellis ;  J.  6.  Fachi, 
afterwards  vice-Capellmeister  of  the  chapeL 
Haydn's  successor;  Struck;  Bartech;  Lestcl; 
Neukomm;  Hiinsei;  Seyfried.  and  Oestouches. 
Haydn  used  to  call  I'leyel,  Neukomm,  and  Leesel 
his  favourite  and  most  grateful  pupils.   Most  of 
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those  named  da^Ofttad  to  him  their  first  pub- 
lished work — generally  a  piece  of  chauiber  music. 

A  few  rcniarka  on  Haydn's  persunal  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  on  his  position  in 
tlie  history  of  :irt,  will  conclmle  our  task.  We 
learn  from  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  helow 
iho  middle  height,  with  legs  disproportionately 
short ;  his  build  substantial,  but  dcBcient  in 
muscle.  His  features  were  tolerably  regular :  his 
enranoo,  dightly  ttem  in  repose,  inTMiably 
■ononed  in  conversation.  His  aquiline  no»« 
WM  Utterly  much  diii6gured  by  a  i)olypus ;  and 
hit  face  dooplj  pitted  by  Kmall-rmx.  Hit  oom> 
plexion  was  vory  dnrk.  His  nark  pray  eves 
oeamod  with  bcnevoleuce ;  and  he  u»ed  to  say 
Unaelf,  'Any  one  eaa  mo  by  the  look  of  me 
that  I  am  a  good  nature*!  sort  of  fellow.'  The 
impression  given  by  his  countenance  and  bearing 
was  thai  of  mi  earnest  di<7nified  man,  perhaps  a 
little  over-preciHe.  ThnM'.^h  foiul  of  a  joke,  he 
n-jver  indulged  in  immoderate  laughter,  liis 
broa'l  and  well-formed  forehead  was  partly  con> 
coaled  l)y  a  wig  with  side  curls  and  a  pigtail,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A  prominent 
•ad  dightly  coarse  under  lip,  with  a  massive  jaw. 
completed  this  singular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repelling,  intellectual  and 
mlgar.'  He  always  considered  himself  aa  ugly 
inan,  and  could  not  understand  how  po  manv 
handiiome  women  fell  in  love  with  him :  '  At 
any  rate,'  he  used  to  say,  '  they  were  not  tempted 
by  my  beauty.'  though  he  admitted  that  he  liked 
looking  at  a  pretty  woman,  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  compliment.  Re  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Austrian  dialect,  but  could  express  him- 
self fluently  in  Italian,  and  with  some  difficulty 
ta  French.  He  atadiad  English  when  in  London, 
and  in  the  country  would  often  take  his  gram- 
mar into  the  woods.  He  was  also  fund  of  intro- 
doeing  English  phrases  into  his  diary.  He  knew 
enough  Latin  to  read  Fux's  '  Gradu«.*  and  to  wet 
the  Church  services.  Though  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  Hw  venaenlar, 
which  was  only  '>e<l  by  the  servants  among 
themselves,  the  Esterha^  family  always  speak- 
ing Onmaa.  W»  love  of  fan  sometimes  oarried 
him  away ;  as  he  remarke<l  to  Dies,  '  A  mis- 
chievous tit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
parfteify  beyond  oontroL*  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  provoked  by  a  bad  reMirn 
for  his  kindness  could  be  very  sarcaMtio.  With 
all  Ua  modeaty  he  was  aware  of  his  own  merits* 
and  liked  to  be  appreciated,  but  flattery  he  never 
permitted.  Like  a  true  man  of  genius  he  en- 
joyed honour  and  fame,  hot  eamAiIly  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  oflen  been  repraarhed  with 
cringing  to  his  superors,  but  it  should  not  be 
ibigotten  that  a  roan  wlw  was  In  dally  intereomnsa 
with  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  reitpect 
and  snhaarrlanoe.  Tliat  be  was  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  dignity  as  an  artist  is  proved 
by  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  Nicolaus 
(tilt  aaeoad  of  tha  naoia)  being  preaent  al  n 

'  Ltnt>T  mii|r  ^imVSVMtaMrt^asnstHWIiliSMflnMtMlMMB 

S  lUh«Mtt«  of  UATda. 
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rehearsal,  and  expretwiug  dinapprobation,  Haydn 
at  once  interposed — '  Your  Highness  all  that  is 
my  business.'    He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  they  in  return  loved  *Papa  Haydn '  witli  all 
their  hearts.    He  never  forgot  a  benefit,  though 
his  kindness  to  his  many  needy  relations  often 
met  with  m  poor  ralnrn.  The  'eliapal*  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  fath'-r,  and  when  occasion  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  intercessor  on  their  behalf 
with  tbo  Prince.    Young  men  of  talent  found  in 
liiiii  a  i^enerouH  frit  nd,  always  ready  to  aid  them 
with  advice  and  subatantial  help.    To  this  fact 
Eybler,  A.  Romberg,  Scppfriad,  Weigl,  and  others 
have  borne  ample  testimony.     HLj  intercourse 
with  Mozart  was  a  striking  example  of  his 
readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  othen. 
'  Throughout  life  he  was  diHtin-^niished  by  industry 
I  and  method  ;  he  maintained  a  strict  daily  routine, 
and  never  sat  down  to  work  or  received  a  virit 
I  until  he  was  fully  dri  K.Hcd.    This  cukUmu  he  ki  pt 
uu  lung  after  he  was  too  old  to  leave  the  house. 
His  uniform,  which  the  Prinoa  was  cootinnally 
changing  both  in  colour  and  atyla,  ba  IWver  won 
I  unless  actually  at  his  post. 
I     One  of  hia  moat  inarkod  ehaiaoleristios  was 
^  his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  hia  art.  He 
once  said  regretfully  to  Kalkbreimer.  '  1  have 
only  just  laaniad  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
'  wind-instruments,  and  now  that  I  do  understand 
them  I  must  leave  the  world.'  And  to  Griesinger 
he  said  tbat  he  had  by  no  means  ooma  to  the  nd 
of  his  powers;  that  idr  ;is  were  often  floating  in 
his  mind,  by  which  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attained,  Imd  Ida 
physical  powers  been  equal  to  the  task. 
I     He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  attended 
I  atrietly  to  his  religions  dntiee ;  but  ha  saw  no 
inconsistency  in  becoming  a  Freemason — prob- 
I  ably  at  the  instigation  of  Leopold  Mozart,  when 
in  Vienna  in  1785.   His  genius  he  looked  an  aa 
I  a  gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  l>e 
I  thankful.    This  feeling  dictated  the  inscriptions 
I  on  all  his  aoores  laigo  and  small ;  '  In  nomsna 
Domini,'  nt  the  beginning,  and  *  Laus  Deo*  at 
the  end;  with  the  occasional  addition  of  'at 


B.  V.  Urn.  at  om«  SO.*  (Bsatae  Tinin!  ICariae 

et  omnibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  la  axtfamaly 
neat  and  uniform,  with  remarknbly  few  correo- 
tiona :  *Baoaaaab'  said  h»,  *I  navar  put  anything 
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dowii  till  I  have  quite  made  tip  my  mind  about 
it.'  When  intending  to  write  somethijig  saperior 
he  liked  to  wear  the  ring  given  him  by  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

The  immenae  quaati^  of  hi*  oompodUona 
wonld  lead  to  the  bdfef  that  be  worked  with 
tmosoal  rapidity,  but  tliis  was  l\v  no  means  the 
oaee.  '  I  never  was  a  quick  writer,'  he  awuret 
us  himself,  'and  always  oompoeed  with  cm  and 
delibenitii'n  ;  that  .iloiic  is  tho  wr»y  to  com[io>e 
woriu  that  will  last^  and  a  real  oonnotawar  can 
lee  at  a  glance  whether  a  ecore  haa  been  written 
in  undue  h.mte  or  not.'  Ili  sketched  all  hi.'*  coin- 
poaitious  at  the  piano— a  dangerous  proceeding, 
often  leading  to  fta^entarineM  of  e^le.  The 
(■(inr'i'i  ii  of  the  instniM - n*  }i;u!  ha  effect  upon 
bim,  lor  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  17S8, 
*I  waa  obliged  to  buy  a  new  foriepinuo,  that  I 
Tuiu'ht  corapoM  your  Claviur  H'n;it.if<  ji.'irLiciilnrly 
well.'  When  an  idea  Btruck  him  be  akeUdied  it 
out  in  a  few  nnteaaad  fignrea :  thiawouM  be  YSm 
niorn'mi.''s  work  ;  in  the  iifterniKHi  he  would  en- 
Xugfi  this  sketch,  elaborating  it  aooonling  to  rule, 
bnt  taking  pains  to  preeenre  flie  tndty  of  the  idea. 
•That  is  where  so  many  young  comp^fst-rs  fail,'  he 
aay* ;  '  ihej  tttrins  tcgetber  a  nuuiUa-  of  frag- 
mente ;  they  breiuc  off  almoii  as  soon  as  they 
have  be.rnn ;  and  sn  at  the  end  the  listener 
farrie.4  away  no  definite  impression.'  He  also  ob- 
jected to  oomposers  not  leatntng  to  dag, '  Singing 
is  almoRt.  one  of  the  forgotten  arts,  nnd  thnt  Ih  why 
the  instruments  are  allowed  to  overpower  the 
voices?.*  Tlie  subject  of  mehxly  ho  reganled  vi  ry 
Keno\isly.  '  It  is  the  uir  wliich  is  tlie  eliiirtn  of 
luusiu,'  he  said  to  Mieliael  Kelly,'  '  and  it  ia  that 
which  is  most  difficult  to  produce.  The  iBven* 
tit>n  of  a  fine  melody  is  a  work  of  poniug.' 

Like  mauy  other  creative  artitiUs,  llaydu  die- 
liked  lestbeticism,  and  all  mere  talk  about  Art. 
He  had  alway«  a  h.^d  word  for  tbf>  antics  with 
their  ' sharp-poiiiL^d  jwiuj'  ('spitng* n  md  wit- 
^gen  Fedem  ),  especially  Uiose  of  i  l  n.  who 
used  him  very  badly  in  early  life.  Hi.s  words  to 
Dreitkopf,  when  Kcadinj^'  liim  the  Creation,  are 
very  touching,  as  coming'  from  a  man  of  his  esta- 
tabiiehed  reputation,  — '  .My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is,  and  I  think  at  ujy  age  it.  may  well  l>e granted, 
that  the  critics  will  not  be  inyo  hard  on  my  Crea- 
tion, and  thus  do  it  real  harm.'  He  had  of 
course  plenty  of  detractors,  among  others  Koze- 
liich  and  Kreiliig,  who  ropresente<I  him  to  the 
Emperor  Jotiep))  11.  as  a  mere  mountebank.  Even 
after  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a  new  school, 
though  his  compositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  as  for  the  most  part  hasty,  trivial, 
and  extrav.'igant.  Ho  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  hia  works  in  these  words,  'iStmC  maia  miaeta 
honU ;  some  of  my  children  are  wdl-lmd, 
ill>bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a  changeling 
among  them.*  Ho  wai  nerfoctly  aware  of  how 
much  he  had  done  fat  tne  progress  of  art;  'I 
know,*  he  said.  '  that  (>od  has  bestowed  a  talent 
upon  me,  and  I  thank  Him  for  it;  I  think  I 

« *  ii*«iBiMMMi.*  iMidMi  nsi  t  ua 


have  done  my  duty,  ^nd  been  of  u<e  in  my  ssi^ 
ration  by  my  works ;  let  othon  do  the  ssna? 
He  was  no  pedant  widi  tegard  to  ndes,  nl 

woidd  a<'knowled;.je  no  restrictiun-s  on  vviiiu-.  'If 
Mozart  wrote  thui^  he  must  have  had  a  giood 
TCasoQ  fer  It,*  was  his  answer  when  Us  attatioi 

wa«  dniwn  t^i  an  unusual  passage  in  one  0!  Mo- 
cart's  quartets.  With  regard  to  Albrechtrixtgw  i 
rmMWHHiHBtKin  os  cxNisecini^  lonnns  u  mn 

composition  he  remar  ■  vA.  '  What  is  the  i:.-x>l 
8uch  rales  1  Art  is  free,  and  idMuld  be  fettered 
by  no  BQch  mechanieal  rec(iiIa;tioiw.  The  fldi> 
cated  car  \*  the  hole  authority  <>n  all  tbwe 
questicsu.  and  1  think  I  have  as  moch  ri^ht  w 
lay  down  the  law  as  any  oa«.  6ddi  triflmf  ii 
absim!  ;  T  wi-h  insteaj!  that  nome  one  wo-jldtry 
to  compose  a  rmlly  new  "minuet.*  And  agvn 
to  Dies,  *Sup[Kising  an  iden  stendt  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satisfacU'ry  l)oth  to  the  cat  titd 
tlie  heart,  I  would  £ar  ntber  pass  over  Mine 
slight  grammatieal  enrar.  than  Mflrifiee  wbt 
seemed  to  mc  bc-antiful  to  any  mere  pedantic 
trifling.'  Bven  doring  Haydn's  lif«ume  hit  com- 
positions boewM  the  subjoot  of  a  real  wonkip 
^fanv  diftinp-'N'!!' il  men,  such  as  Exner  1' 
Zittau,  Von  Mattttaux  of  Bonn,  Gerber,  IkWtJ, 
Coonl  Fnchs,  Baron  d«  Baine,  and  Kees  tbeCoort 
Secrelirv  i  f  Vienna,  corresponded  with  hiiii  with 
a  view  to  pmcuring  a«  many  of  his  works  a.*pQ*- 
sible  for  their  libraries.  "There  is  En"e.it  r«ijiiifi- 
canee  in  the  sobri(}uct  of  '  Papa  Haydn,  wLk^. 
is  still  in  general  use,  m  if  muidciaiui  oi 
countries  claimed  desioent  from  him.  Onevritw 
diH-lares  thnt  rif*«r  listening  to  Haydn's  f^mpasJ- 
tions  he  aiways  felt  impelled  to  do  some  gw'<5 
woric;  and  ZsUeraidd  they  had  •  aimilsr  sfst 
upon  him. 

Haydn's  ]x>sition  in  the  history  of  muiicisof 
the  first  importiince.  ^Vllen  we  consider  the  p«» 
ciwdition  in  which  he  fiuind  ivrt.iin  Tmpi>rt»nt 
dtpartments  of  music,  and,  on  ihc  otiier  luaJ, 
the  vast  fields  whloik  hs  opened  to  his  saooewi^ 
it  is  ijnjK>H.-*ible  to  over-rate  his  creative  pow** 
J  uMtly  called  the  father  of  ia?>trumentsl  maMt 
there  is  soaroely  a  department  throughcul  il: 
xsholo  range  in  which  he  did  not  make  his  is 
tlueuco  felt.  Starting  from  Emmanuel  Bstikb* 
seems,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  m 
between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  woA* 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  fioiA, 
studied  moderation,  avoidani^  of  meaningit* 
phrases,  firmness  of  design,  and  richneai  of  detdi- 
opment.  The  subjects  princip.-d  and  secowiiry. 
down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  tborougUv 
connected,  and  the  whole  conveys  the  imprsMV* 
of  beinc  cast  in  one  mould.  We  adnirsluii*^ 
exhaustible  invention  as  shown  in  the  originsIitT 
of  his  themes  and  melodies;  the  lifo  and 
taneity  of  the  ideas ;  the  deaness  wfaidi  nah* 
his  compositions  as  interesting  to  the  .numt^or 
as  to  the  artist ;  the  ohild-like  oheerf ulossi  »d 
drollerv  which  charm  away  tnmUe  and  <*■«. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  nuiy  be  said  with  frtitc 
t4»  have  enlarged  its  sphere,  gtereotvinxl  its  '^'^ 

•  Wa»  liSi  Mm  Of  After  Xb/t  appwrMc*  vf  MeUioTVB'i  iv^^' 
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enrfehed  md  d0v«loped  its  eapadtiw  with  the 

v--r?«.itility  of  true  geniu.H.  Like  those  which 
Mozjurt  wrote  after  Btudyiog  the  orcheitrM  of 
Moaidi,  Mmnliolin,  and  nru,  Hajdn't  later 
symphonies  are  the  most  ctjilous  in  idaai^  the 
moat  animated,  and  the  most  aelicate  uiooiwtruc< 
Tbejr  have  in  fiket  eomptetaly  banished 

of  his  predi  ccssors. 
Tha  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  'It  ia  not  often,  says  Otto  Jahn, 
'  that  a  composer  hits  so  exactly  upon  the  form 
suited  to  his  cono^Uons ;  the  quartet  was 
Haydn's  nattml  node  of  expressing  hia  feelings.' 
The  life  and  freshness,  the  cheerfulness  and 
geiiiali^  which  give  the  pecuUar  stamp  to  these 
ooupoaittois  at  onoe  seeurad  their  miVenal  ats 
ceptanco.  It  is  true  that  scientific  musicians  at 
first  regarded  this  new  element  in  musio  with 
suspicion  and  even  oaotempt,  bat  they  gradually 
cauie  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  compatible  not 
only  with  artistic  tR>atment»  but  with  earnest* 
aeas  and  aaotfanent.  'It  was  feom  Haydn.*  said 
Mocart,  'that  I  first  learned  the  true  way  to 
cMmpose  quartets.'  His  symphonies  encouraged 
Um  fenuatioo  of  nmnewms  amateur  oidieBtras ; 
while  his  quartets  bec-une  ati  unfailing  source  of 
elevated  pleasure  in  family  circles,  and  thus  raised 
the  general  standard  ormnsioal  eoltivation. 

Encouraj^jed  partly  by  the  progTe!<s  made  by 
Emmanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Kidman  and  Domeitieo  Somatti,  Haydn  also 
left  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  His  compositinti!* 
of  this  kind  exhilat  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
aanM  h^Bvidiial  treatment ;  indeed  in  some  of 
them  he  ReeinH  to  Ktep  Ixjyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  period.  His  davier-trioa  also,  though 
no  longer  valuable  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  are  still  m«K.lel3  of  composition.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  his  accompanied  divertimenti,  and 
his  oonoevtos;  with  m  ainffle  exception,  weva  hit 
Kurpassed  by  those  cf  lioiar^  and  hsva  long 
since  disappeared. 

Hia  fint  eeUeetionB  of  Songs  were  written  to 
trivial  words,  and  can  only  l>e  used  for  social 
nmnsemiot;  but  the  later  series,  especially  the 
esnaoneli^  rank  fer  higher,  and  many  of  tiiem 
liave  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  ilt  li:,'lit, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  in  this  particular  brsdoch 
of  oomposHioB  nnoe  his  day.  TIm  ttbn  and  doets 
cornposetl  for  insertion  in  various  operas  were 
«asentiallv  ephemeral  productions.  His  canons— 
aomo'ieflioaa  and  dignified,  odiers  overflowing 
with  fun— strikingly  exhibit  his  j)o\vcr  of  com- 
bination. His  three-part  and  four-part  songs — 
like  tile  canons,  espedal  favmirltes  with  the  com* 
poser — are  excellent  compositions,  and  still  retain 
their  power  of  arousing  either  devotional  feeling 
Of  nutii. 

His  larger  Masses  are  a  series  of  masterpieces, 
SMlmiraUe  for  freshness  of  invention,  breadth  of 
dedgn,  and  richneas  of  development,  both  in  the 
voice  parts  and  the  intruments.  The  cheerfulness 
which  pervades  them  does  not  arise  from  frivolity, 
but  rather  from  the  joy  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 
and  trusting  all  things  to  a  Father's  care.  He 
told  Carpaoi  that  '  at  the  thought  of  Uod,  bis 


heart  leaped  fbr  joy,  and  he  oould  not  help  his 

muiric  doing  the  taint'.'  And  to  this  day,  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  seem  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
true  dignity  of  chnroh  mmdo^  Haydn*s  masses 
and  offertories  are  executed  more  frequently  than 
any  others  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  Germany. 

IVoqaent  peribnnanoes  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
torios have  familiarised  every  one  with  the 
charm  and  freshness  of  his  melody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voioe^  which  are  inva> 
riably  8upportc<l  without  being  ovi  rp  nvortd  by 
refined  and  lorilliant  orchestration.  In  these  points 
none  of  Us  predecessors  approached  him.  With 
regard  to  his  operas  composed  for  Esterh/tz,  we 
have  already  quoted  his  own  opinion ;  they  at- 
tained  their  end.  Had  his  project  of  vintfa^ 
Italy  been  fulfilled,  and  his  faculties  been  stimu- 
lated in  this  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  sphere,  we  might  have  gidned  some  fine 
opi-ras,  but  we  should  certain^  hftTO  lost  the 
Haydn  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

When  we  oonsider  what  Haydn  did  fbr  mnsio, 
and  what  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it  were — 
the  willing  service  he  rendered  to  art»  and  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  «f  others 
— wo  can  but  express  our  love  and  veneration, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  'Heaven  endowed 
hin  wMi  goiifas  —ho  b  odo  of  tibo  isuMitali.* 


The  Haydn  literature  contains  fho  felhnring 
booka  and  pamphlets  :— 


Blotmphtoal  Bketchei.  br  bin-; 
Mlf  am),  made  um  of  br  D*  Lac*: 
In '  OMgatehrta  0«rt«mlcb'  Omt, 
slM  In  Poricelt  'ViulksUMlHr 

Almanach  for  DeutXhUnd '  (ITiO), 
th«  '  Eun>pcMi  Mtca'ioc '  (Lkjq- 
don  ITMi;  »iirn»jr  »  •Ul^tory  of 
Muiic'  »oI.  It.  (17»)  ;  Grrber'. 
'lexicon'  (ITW'I.  wllh  •ddltlonal 
purtic  iUr*  In  Ilif -.'iMlwllllon  I IS12  ; 
'  Mutik-CorrcH'ondenz  rier  t«at-' 
MbMffUsnkOcMUMiiaft'forim 
lfM.n«)dntqrOMlMr;  'Jonnt&l 
Am  Larui  und  der  Moden '  (Vfti- 
Bwr  imA\  article  hj  B«rtach : 
Xayer'i  'Breri  notlrl*  litorichs 
della  TlU...dt  G.  Hay.lu'  (Ber- 
B»mii  IfTO):  Kliiker'»  'Vtr 
iUi!ht'  riU  v*u  J.  llnydii  *  (  Amtter- 
dft.m  imUf:  Ori«»lti8«r'f  *Biagn-j 
ptalidM  Nottwn'  <Mpds  UMD; 
DIM' '  BiocntphlMli*  IhcMditui' 
(Vlea&a  IMOi;  obiUiatT  In  tbc] 
'VMHlSnd.  B1Stt«r  fOr  deii 
KalMntMt'  (VtentiE  1809 1;  Ar- 
nold'! 'Joseph  Ilaydii.'  etc.  < Erfurt 
mo.Snd  B<1itlon  and  '  MoiArt 
uimI  Ilaydu'  iKrfurl  J>'10  ;  Kra- 
mcry't '  NoUee  tur  J.  Bajrdo,'  etc. 
a-artt  UUDi  le  lli«Ml*t  'IMIM 
hUlorlqtM  Isvto  tllMOBTnsw 
de  Hardn*  rParl*  ino>-fint  ap- 
peared lu  the  '  Konlt^ur,'  then  as 
a  pamphlet  reprloleJ  In  the  'Ilib- 
lUigniphie  musicslf'  il"»rlii  1*-VI 
trari'lsted  Into  I'urtuguete  with 
fttli^riij  br  SUra-Usbua  iKio 
Jaurlru  liJOi;  'Essal  hislorlquc 
tar  la  tI«  de  J.  liardn '  (Strsss- 
bount  msji  CarpMU't  'Le  Uaj- 
diM.'  ate.  (Wlaa  mt  SM«diaoa 
•niMflaS.  IMua  MS):  'UtSns 


L.  A.  a  Bombet  (Tarb  ISM),  i*. 
pabUihwl  a*  'Vie  de  Uardn.  Mo- 
tart,  el  Metastaw,'  par  Stondlial* 
(Tarls  1817^ ;  Gnmer'i '  Btogr.  Noti> 

leo '  (UlrschWrw  IKM) ;  Ersch  nnd 
tiruber's  'AlU.  KncrclopSdie  der 
Wlueiisc)iaftcii  uud  KQnttc  2i>d 
setllon.  Srd  part'  (Lclpilt:  IWHi, 
with  a  blovrapblcal  sketch  br 
FrOiilldi:  Ui«  article  In  V^tb' 
'BU«Tmpbla  iinlr.  des  Vtislcleos'i 
'  AUf.Wl«Mr  KmlkMlniiw'  (IMS) : 

'  J.  Haydn  te  Londoo  ntl  and  I7M.' 
Ton  Karajan  (Vienna  »,  *  Jo««ph 
llsfdii  uod  mIu  BrudiT  >licha<rl.' 
Wurtboch  rVlrnna  IMSU :  Ludwlg's 
'Joseph  Ilajdn'  iNordhauurn  1(67): 
0.  K.  I  vhl's  'Mutart  uud  Ilardn 
In  London'  O'lenn*  li«T);  C.  K. 
robl's  'Joaepb  Uajdn '  (from  the  ar- 
ehina  stClHiuMdt  and  MrMm* 
g|glB.MiS  iilkaf  new  and  antltaStti 
soorees).  toI.  L  &  A  B.  I«7&-Cl1- 
tJqtics.— br  Trfest  In  the '  LetpxiKer 
alW.mus.i^«llunc'lM.<I;Bihul«rt's 
■  Ideen  zu  elite r  Ae^tlietlk  ih-r  1  uii- 
kuiKt '  (Vienna  liCiCi;  lieidiardt's 
'  Vcrtr&ule  llriefe'  (An»ter(lain 
1810);  Mcell't '  Vorlesutweu  Obar 


WoblbekaantM  (Lobe)  (LHpdK 
1892).  Letter -is ;  Blehl't  'MustkaL 

Cl>»rakterki>pfc'  (Stuttpul  ixfiji; 
'Jirteph  Ilajdn  und  seine  fflnit- 
lidifii  lUcrnr."  by  Dr.  Ixirrnr.  In 

tllf  ■pi  llt^rtr-  Slu!llli:itunfc- '  (vf 

iMi.':  -Brief  Usidu's  an  dlo  Ton- 
kttimlM  SMHW  (Stsnale  isaiV): 
'MiuttiwtaWU*  te  Void  (Utptic 
latT):  MMtb    tht '  wiMMT  m- 


>  Bambet  and  Steitdhal  are  pandoormi  Of 
free)!  troa  CarpMtt.  TtM  Snt  ol  tiie^  pampUm  ess 
Ki«IHh{lv«si«BW),'n»Ulia(  Hardn  in  a  wrl««r 
aaBti«,J«aa«enSar.im.»BSlw»lWH.  Vondo'e- 
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Tlu'  following  is  a  list  of  Haydn's  composit'ons 
— liriiiUxi,  copied,  and  autograph — with  otliers 
mentioned  in  various  catalogues. 

I.  ImtninwnUL  '  frjmphoube*,  rariout  other  :  m^villT 
iDcllkUnc  ovrrtum  Ui  uperu  and  inM-rto)  lu  D(<rii.t;  'Ailana  a 
pU)t.  1^;  Tlie  S'Vti  Wonl*  N».iij«.  il  caiilata  (or  <t.it'.<  imct 
from  111.-  U  :  i  >  l^  ..  in-  mj  I'.F. ;  I>'iit><:lilaj»l  i  Klace  auf 
potltkiui  (or  mioi  ami  »Ulii«s.[iieo  Tod  Frlediiclu  dcs  brua»en,' 
MIMimtdy  aad  eoMbliw4,  m,  i»|<MM»  far  »  singl*  folM  wttta 
4imrttimtt.  MttMiM'tuitaa  MeompknUMnl.  8o«>f»— 
rBonnriMNforthclTrc.  isowBH  Unter.  ITS:  It  4ilta. 
l,tll»n:ti«tJII«clier(an>lii«.lnM|  ft  oom  tA  OSfMb- 

1  t«itet.teTeral  qulnt«U.  1 '  Kchii' tlihcd);  4  'Cilirlnal  rantoiM'U.* 
ttt  4  Ttollu*  aiid  a  cello*.  *  Ktld-  toodoii  IT"*;  6  .Itto;  "Tti*  ^plrll 
jml^n '  for  wUiil  Lmtninwnts,  »nJ  s.>iig.'  .^hak<pr«p-,  F  nilinr;  "O 
grra'-k' ni'iil*  Ir-'iii  P''"-' ■  luiKiful  N  Lb.  dinil«'*fd  for 

tt  ooUcctknuwf  mlDtKt*  and  alio-  as  Kiigliib  ladj  of  potltton.  b"Ui 
*  II  n  WBIIIIIill  B  tIoUb.  • 


paUtalMd :  S  EngU*  Muff  la 
SdiMUt  9  S-put  tmt  W  4-r«ri 
wi^^:  S  churawi  MB. :  1  ditto 
fhin-Alftwi'  (BnHkonf  *  lUrteK: 
th«  Auurlan  national  intham.  fur 
ttn«le  T«k«  aiul  iu  4  p*rts;  43 
111  -I  atid  mon?  parti:  2 
The  l>ti  C<iramari>lm*iit«.' 
Mt  to  caaoai;  the  tame.  «Ub 
dllltrwkt  ««Mhi|  WrfW  llw  tttl« 
•  Pte  WiMl  Uwwtw  <ttK>Mt*  t  'A 
8«lrclioo  of  orlffbwl  Mo««  MNifi  In 
^  part*,  the  harmuar  Or.  J. 
BsfJu.'  with  »lullu  aad  b4«< 
Oumpanlmeiit*  »ihI  -j  nuifiiini-^ ;  - 
■A  vpcl  Coll<-c;ltin  uf  Clri^lual 
\Vrl<h  A!r«  In  S  p»rtt/» 

bupiwtltltlous    ftiMt  doabtftll 

"  *  — emml 


t  ■at«,  9  boro.I  for  2  homa.  1  ete- 
rlBo  ;  17M).  BWTton  *plea!*.  KA. 
I  dart  fur  3  Iul««:  S  trio*  for  lute. 
vluUn  and  crllo :  1  toiiata  for  harp, 
with  8ut«  arhl  ba.u :  MTrral  plecrt  rain'itt 
for  a  muttcal  cli>ck  ;  a  vil>i  f-r  har-  ditto .  ' 
imnlea.    I>iMt»-4  (or  rioUn  aotu 

WtUlTluliMBII  I  llllll* 

»{  9D  ara  fori 

I  for  rIoUn  lolo.  viola 
■alt.  umI  ban :  I  far  lott.  vlolla, 
aud  b*w:  S  for  S  flntei;  I  for 
como  dt  cMd*.  Tlolln,  and  cello. 
Quartets  for  2  Tk>llui.  Tlola.  artd 
cell.\  T7;  tha  trU  18  were  piib- 
Uihc<lln9MriM.UMMXtUloltH.,i 
ItaB  M  •(IMaA  Mnnla^t  M  m  iMwbi. 
twrtMof  tlla>.«*wi.tMDW.M><<iyplwlw  ui  aonecrtcdptocMi 
the  last.*  CUficr— SO  •eotwrrtot  ib*  ■  Kttnsi<)uart«t.'  with  dHfcrent 
aad  dlT«>nliDentl:  9i  'trloa— M  inoveiDenl*.  bj  Ai'dnJ.  entitled 
with  yMUi  ami  cello.  3  with  flutf  •  I'oliv.ii*  d'Avtil "  ;  the  l»' Och>«l». 
and  cello  :  M  «•  iiuU« '  and  dlt'rU-  luriiurtl '  ;  quarletti,  Optra 

mentl;  4  v>nala> '  fur  clavier  ami  ni  I'ariv  I'urkeu) ,  >-ei<)iilnt«tti, 
Tlolln:  9>inaller  plcc«*.  Includltic  opera ixH I'arl*.  Le ChevardMra). 
S  Mm.  of  rkrtatliaB*.  a  c«prlock>.  a  |  Mrti«  qolaut  lo  C.  publtahrd  as 
' 'IlUrOtcatw  a9.M  Or  HMMHI  Bajte):  1  C1*- 
vleMl1*taOflLBl9ilii):  8ai>at«. 
op.«.  XoLtfbf  GkabW)t '  ^oa«i«t 
4  qiMtr*  OMlal.*  «*k  TT.  t>l.  dC. 
gserel;  arrancnntittfrtMD  jjrnj pho- 
nies. Vocal— 'i  Kequlem*  ;  4 
(Jiorello  t»,  10.  13,  14);  h^hul- 
■wIstenDesM ':  wterml  MH.  Ma.»w-» . 
Te  Deua  in  C.  V4  tempo  «tif  II. 
Harln):  MbmM  Im  O  ailnor :  v 
LIbecu:  V».  linMc  'Abnroo 
rd  iMcoo'  lb;  MlsUweenk) :  S' I>a»- 
*i(HiM»ratorieu.'  US.;  1' Applauius 
mu«tcu*.'  17(3.  »nd  '  Aria  de  Ht.  Jo- 
anne d«  Nepomuk.'  ITi  J  ibuth  MS., 
by  Albrechtsberser).  CanUtai- 
•An  die  Freude."  foqad  recently; 
'  Dm  EnMlt«fr«t';  Dcs  DIchlet*  U«- 


14aet(«mrlMtaast. 
1L  VuckL    Cbureh  mtak— M 
Hum:  I  8Ub«t  Maier;  S  T« 

IVuim;  IS  MoOertotm,  and  4 
OMiteit;  1  Tantum  crso;  4  Mrc 
IlecUta* ;  t  Keclna  ocpII  :  2  Ave 
Kecinas;  Reiponiurla  de  Veneta- 
but:  1  CMUIena^^^ro^Advcnls 

■  The  Creatioti ' :  *  The  |!<«»««n» ' : 
•  II  Klt«mo  dl  Tobla' ;  '  1  he  .>ie»en 
Wonli  ■ :  '  loToratkm  e>f  Neptune ': 
'  Applaosus  muslctti '  for  llir  fe^tl- 
Tal  o(  a  prelate.  ITfMi ;  cantata  (or 
the  blrthdaf  of  Prince  Vloolaus. 
anS):  'l»la  KrwAUaivelne*  K*- 


Opana — *  AImmCi  a  II 

ITM).  pasllcrio  froen  TIaydn  and 
other Oi4npo>er>:  '  Laurrlle,' i'1m-ib 


MnB*plel:  4  Italian  eomcHea;  14 
ditto,  buffo :  A  narionetie  npersa ; 

Binatc  for  'Alfred.'  a  trmsedy.  aadleaoilqtN  il'arti  I7»i>.  a  past;ccio 
>  t«  are  pabliihed  In  parM.  4A  In  Morat  n  renaln  In         T.  F. 
arr«jiten>ent«  fnr  2  hands  about  «>  f»r  4  about     far  SalmitUli 

*  Orl«uiil  f  for  orche.tra:  arraniieii  Ikrsl  far  t  vMtalk  and 

baa*.  Ibeii  for  nAl.  rhntiM  iit>'l  «rrhe«lra. 

•  ArTmii<rm»nIi  were  put  H»hrd  of  «e«er»l  ■  f  thtxe  In  p«rt«  with 
Tloiin  (for  which  the  Hute  U  occaalwnally  subotltuled  i,  « iula.  ur  cello  at 


•TiM 

the  eollectlMM. 

•  One  eooMrta  la  with  principal  vHHui 
printeil ;  the  last  alone  sunrl'es. 

'  Only  ."Jl  are  printed. 

I  Only  35  are  printed :  the  one  In  C.  eontalnlnc  the  Adagio  la  F,  llt- 
alBifarl  in  all  the  collectioai  of  smaller  pieces,  only  In 

*  t  are  published,  bwt  4  of  llMae  art  ariBiiteBiaata. 
I*  10  of  tba  13  ara  tokaa  tal  otiiar 


U  rublMied  hy 
4ar<7).  and  with 
Fraath  words. 

B  Uondon ;  printed  fi>r  W.  Napier.  Dedicated  by  permlisSoa 
B.It.H.  the  louche**  of  York.  Vol.  I.  contains  100.  Vo4.  U. 
ToL  HI.  47.  Haydn'a  otm  catalocM  ncntfoa*  9«4.  mm  «C 
vera  pabUahad  by  Tboaaioa  A  Wbjta  of  £dUibw«ti. 

"iM  QAatfMil-^iht Wlp4f a 
iltaa 


to 


•  L»  caifcllerm  bl/arra.'  (by  Welcll : 
'  Die  Hoehielt  auf  der  Aim  iM. 
Haydn) I  'Der  Aplellkb.'  Pim- 
spiel  (byTast.  alv>  vt  l.t  Hleneyt: 
'  Der  Freybrief.*  partially  adapted 
from  Barter  'la  Vadate  pta- 
mlata.*  by  FHMta  Waber  (C  M. 
»on  Web^rarierwants  added  1>  two 
oiunben)t ' Die  nauchfamkehrer.' 
^  Baliailt  'U  r«a  CqiOe'  n>y 


PlereU  alw  aet  by  Att.uh  an' 
fictmlz.    Terret  for  r— n  >  r 
'  Lieber.  holder.  kle.!«i    tig-  ' 
I  by  lkhlciar»e<|e-r  :       *r  •   -»-- n 
'  VaaarabOi  bartara  capncaoruTi ' 

ltacTCa.lHM  BitsjetsxaMcMiiBA 
annhrsm  * ;  pro»erb»  fee  4  ai*^ 
bf  Altdrd : '  Die  TMliiac  i 
byr 


In  the  impossibility  of  g^Wn^  •  ootnpiet* 
thematic  list  of  Haydn's  1 25  Svmphnniei,  «■» 
particulm  Zfigudiiig  »  few  of  Uioai  aaj  bo 

useful. 

I.  The  I  a  Symphonies  which  he  ooonpoeed 
Salomon's  concert*,  nurnbereil  in  tlie  order 
their  occurrence  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pkiihar- 
monic  Society  of  London. 

N.n. — The  dates  given  in  invert'.^l  t^imma* — 
as  'Loudiui,  1791' — are  those  on  the  auUt-^p-af^i 
scores.  Those  in  brackets,  [179a],  are  conjertorki 
The  numbers  in  brackets,  [SJ,  tn  thoBS  ti 
Breitkopf  &,  H^rtel's  edition. 

Hie  titles  in  inverted  commas  an 
in  EngUtod;  thaw  in  fanokato  «ie 
Germany. 
Na.  L  C7.] 


Now  L  C7.]  JUagIt,  mt^. 


No  i.  [5.]  Adagio. 


'  L'xidini.  1791- 


/T\  . 

 w  I     •  ^-i 

1     '  l-Ji 

25*       «  - 

■TheSurprto.'  pftt 


No.  5.  [9.]  Alt' JJoderato. 


No.  6.  [1^]  Adoffio. 


wrrr 


U  Sea  Jthnt's  CaUWoe.  Noa.  7S.  71. 
M  Baida  kas  beaded  the  MS. 'Stofaala  IB     Om  IHfe  I 
liar 


HAVDX. 

[Mit  dAPMikttviiM.] 

110.8.  Adagio. 


Ad(Ujio. 


Nail.  [4.]  Adoffh. 


P.'o.  12.  ni  ]  Aiioffto. 

X — 


>Tlt» 


•1T94.' 


II.  Sjrmphonies  which  are  known  by  titles. 
The  letters  ('  Letter  A,'  etc.)  are  those  in  the 
Fhillunnoiiic  catalo^e.  by  which  thew  Syin|iSkO> 

rvrt'  rl^'?ifnnit''-'l  in  the  St>cirtv's  pro^Tammcs. 
bymphoaies  aiarked  with  &  •  are  publinhed  hy 


•  Letter  II.' 
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[1788.] 


Largo, 


'  Letter  T.' 


rnS7,  for  Pari*.] 


Adaolo. 


•  Utter  v.*         [1797.  for  Paris.] 


Vimce, 


•L«M«rW.* 


•'797.' 


m 


±1 


Dm] 


(Uverture  to  'II  Moado  dtlU  lutm. ) 


[1777.] 


[1780.J 
r-» — 


♦  .■<  /.'•  fM*a  4'.  f  1772  * 


utter  HJ 


1^ 


1774.' 


*  Utter!.'  [Tmuer.] 


•AWvirUiuo 


*  La  PouIc' 


'I.'Om.' 

*riiMC«  astai,  ^±  [178«.] 
*AlUffra,  *  Uari.  TfwiM..'  r. ...  ^  i 


'  Uudon.* 


*AlUgro. 


'  Letter  L.* 


Addffto. 


*  Utter  0.*  'TheOiford.' 


»^tt.d<»,<rfto.  'XUSctoolniMter/ 


ai  moffo.   'ITji* 


n7»-.i 


t  CvetpoMd  is  Vienot. 


>  fitferrlB.  to  tbt  Aodtale. 
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■LeHidL' 


A»maUt. 


Adaata, 


'  II  DUtnto.' 
(Ovtarturg  to  '  Der  Zentr^uU.') 


'  Mtrrurv. 


[177?.] 


•  Dot  Plillonoph.' 


a*niMi^  OffwtUM  to  *1H>  FMNnteoHt.') 


•  1774.' 


*  * » t   • '  * 


'London,  1T92.* 


'  Lamentetiont.'  > 

attat  eon  gjArUo. 


1772. 


HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  The  second  volume 
of  *  Muzart  und  Haydn  in  Loudon,'  by  C.  F. 
Pohl  (Vienna,  Ceroid,  1867),  devoted  to  an 
nccount  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  England  aud 
tho  musical  condition  of  the  rouiitry  at  the 
•time.  It  abounds  with  curiuus  detaiU  gathered 
during  a  Ion;/  r(?-,i(lt  tu  c'  here,  tlld  its  accuracy 
is  uniinpoachabie.  It  will  to  some  extent  be 
superseded  by  Mr.  Pohl  s  Life  of  Haydn  from 
n«w  and  MttMntio  woianm,  eaiMouJIy  from  the 


archive!  of  Eiaenstadk  «nd  Fordifmifiwii,  «f 
which  one  volume  has  appMwd  BroW 

kopf  &  Hart.-l,  iS-S).  rG."] 

HAYES,  Cathabiki^  diitiagiushed  aopraco, 
WM  bom  ill  Irebaid  in  1835  or  26,  ai^  laant 

singing  in  Dublin  from  Sapio,  in  Paiis  fri  tii 
Garci*)  and  at  Milan  from  BonconL  On  ber 
<!'  partem  ftr  sbraid  Tluwimmy  wished  li«r 
well  in  hiB  Irish  Sketchbtx>k.  She  made 
first  apuearanoe  at  Marseilles  in  1845  in  tbe 
Poritanf,  and  this  soooeasfbl  dAAt  waa  the 
beginnin:^  .  f  a  vcn,-  brilliant  career  in  Tta7y  an! 
Attstci*.  Her  first  appearance  in  Ltoidoax  waa 
•t  Oovvnt  Ottdoi.  April  10,  1849.  liadk 
After  a  febort  periovi  of  fairsu  -  h-T--,  dariiif 
which  she.  also  sang  in  Lucia,  the  Suimjunbula, 
■nd  tlw  Pirapik^ta  (B«rili»>-«aDd  of  much  grsHler 
eclat  in  Ireland,  where  she  -an::  Iri*b  sngi 
amid  vast  applause — she  left  Europe  for  Amexics^ 
Indi*.  AiisMia»  and  PoljBMUk  b  T857  ^ 
returned  witb  a  fortune,  and  niarrit-d  Mr. 
Buahnell,  but  was  known  by  her  maidftn  nams 
till  her  death,  whidi  took  place  at  Boecitoa,  Oj  Jaa 
}ia:n,  Aug.  II,  1861.  Her  voice  wa.-*  beautifal. 
but  she  was  an  imperfect  mosiciaa,  and  did  w>« 
study,  iik  aodotf  and  domaalSe  li&  Am  wm 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed,  [G.^ 

TT  A  YFS,  Philip,  Mua.Doc,  second  wn  of  Dr. 
Wiiiiam  linytw,  boru  in  April  173^  ;  received  his 
musical  education  principally  firt:>m  hi<<  father; 
graduatetl  M118.  Bac.  at  Oxfonl,  May  I^^,  1763; 
oa  Nov.  30,  1  767,  was  appointed  a  GeatleiajOl 
of  the  Chapel  lloyal.  In  1776,  on  the  resigna- 
lion  of  T  ^ichnrd  Church,  he  was  chosen  to  B'lcoeed 
him  as  orijanist  of  New  College,  Uxfoni,  and  os> 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year 
ohtained  his  appointments  of  organist  of  ^lag- 
(l.ileu  Cbll^e,  Oxford,  and  Profos-j-jr  of  Music  in 
the  U niversi^.  He  p r  « >  e.  1  ed  Dwt^jr  of  Music, 
Kov.  6,  1777.  On  the  u'.li  nf  Thoma?  ycrris 
in  1 790  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St-  J uiin  s 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Hayes  composed  fiey«nl 
anthems,  eight  of  which  he  published  in  a 
voliune;  'Prophecy,'  an  oratorio,  perfonaed  at 
the  Ck>mmeaaoraition  at  Oxford,  1781 ;  Ode  fbr 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  'Begin  the  Song'  (writtt^n  If 
John  Oldham  and  origiiially  set  by  Dr.  lik>*, 
1 684) ;  '  Telemachus,'  a  masque,  and  16  AalH* 
fnim  Merrick's  Version.  Ife  was  edit-or  of 
'  Harmonia  Wiocamica.'  a  collection  of  the  mo^v 
sung  at  the  Meetinur  of  W  vkehamists  in  Loodoa, 
and  of  some  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  DiiVc  of  Glou- 
cester (son  of  l'riuce.s8  Anne  of  Denmark),  coi»» 
menoed  by  Jenkin  Lewis,  one  of  hi^  attaadaalib 
and  completed  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  IIay«,  who 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  England,  dird 
March  19,  1797,  and  tWi  bmied  in  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral.  [W.B.H-} 

IIAYKS.  "WiLLTAM.  Mtis.  Doc.,  bom  at  Gim- 
cester  in  1707,  became  a  chorister  of  *he 
cathedral  there  under  William  Hine.  He  »a* 
articled  to  Hine,  and  e<H^n  1».  came  distingutiiisa 
as  an  osgauiiit.  After  the  expiration  of  his  arte- 
cles  he  obtained  the  apjH>intment  of  orgar 
at  St.  Maiy'a  Choichr  Shimbuy.  In  1731  hs 
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became  omuiitt  of  Worcester  Cathedral, 
he  rerigned  fai  1734  on  being  appointed  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristere  at  Maj;(liili*n  CoUegf, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus.  Bsc* 
July  8, 1735.  On  Jan.  14,  174a,  he  wneemitA 
Bichard  Goodson  as  Professor  of  M\mc  in  the 
University.  On  the  c^eni^g  of  the  Badcliffe 
library  Hayes  dineted  ^  peilbniiaiioe^  and  wM 
on  thskt  occasion  created  Doctor  of  Music,  April 
14, 1749.  In  1763  Dr.  H«,y«B  became  a  com- 
petitor Ibr  tiifl  prfiea  then  llnl  offered  by  thtt 
Catch  Clab,  and  obtained  three  for  hh  canons, 

*  Alleluja  *  and  '  Miserere  nolns,*  and  his  glee, 

*  Melting  airs  soft  joys  inspire.*  He  eondaetod 
the  music  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1763. 
His  compositions  comprise  'Twelve  Arietta  or 
Ballads  and  Two  Cantatas,'  1735;  'OoIHmi^ 
Ode  on  the  Passions ' ;  '  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  containing  I.  The  OTeriure  and  Soqgs  in 
the  Masque  of  Ciroe,  11.  A  Sonata  or  IVlo  and 
Ballads.  Airs,  and  Cantatas,  III.  An  Ode  being 

Cof  an  Exercise  performed  for  a  Bachelor's 
Be  in  Music,'  1 743 ;  '  Catches,  Glees,  and 
Canons';  'Cathedral  Music*  (Services  and  An- 
thems), 1795;  'Instrumental  Acoompanimenta 
to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  for  the  Sons  of  the 
Cler^*;  and  'Sixteen  Psalms  from  Merrick's 
Vennan.'  He  was  author  of  *  Bemarks  on 
Mr.  Avison's  Essay  on  Mnidoal  Bxprsasion,' 
176a.  He  dk'<\  at  Oxfofd  July  30,  1777,  and 
was  buried  in  Uw  Caiardijard  of  St.  Peter  in 
tbeEart. 

William  Hatbs,  juw„  third  son  of  the  above, 
was  bom  in  1741,  and  on  June  27,  174%  was 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  CoU^.  He 
resigned  in  1 751.  He  matriculated  from  Ma(^- 
dalen  Hall,  Juhr  16,  1757,  graduated  as  B.A. 
April  7,  1 761, 9iLA.  Jan.  15,  1764,  was  admitted 
a  derk  of  Magdalen  College,  July  6,  1764,  and 
roMgned  in  1765  on  obtaining  a  minor  canonry 
In  Woroeater  C^^ediaL  On  Jan.  14,  1766,  he 
was  appointed  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  made 'junior  cardinal 'in  17S3.  He  was 
also  Vicar  of  TUlingham.  Bassac  He  died  Oct. 
2  3,  1790.  In  May  1765  he  contributed  to  the 
G«itleman*s  Magazine  a  paper  entitled, '  Rules 
iMoeesary  to  be  obsenred  by  ail  Cathedral  Singers 
InthiaKtBgdMn.'  [W.U.] 

HAYlff,  NIOOLO  FlAKCKSOO,  bom  at  Rome, 
of  Ocrman  parents,  came  to  Englund  in  1704. 
A  litUtt  lat<jr,  ho  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dienpart  in  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 

op^ra  in  London ;  and  played  the  j>rinci{>al 
cello  in  Clayton's  'Arsinoe.  '  Cainilln  '  was 
Ha3rm*a  int  ooera,  produced  at  Dnry  Lane, 

April  "^o,  T700.  HiH  next  perf irmances  were 
the  alitrution  of  Ummonciui's  '  Th«m»yri» '  for  • 
the  stage,  and  the  arrangement  of  <  Pyrrhus  and 
l)emetrius'  [st  e  Kicoi.i.vi],  which,  in  hh  copy 
of  his  agrccaitut  (in  thy  writer's  posfec»*iou),  lio 
calls  '  my  opera,'  though  in  rrality  composed  by 
A.  Scarlatti'.  For  tho  latttT  hv  rfctived  £.^oo 
from  Rich,  while  he  was  paid  regularly  for  play- 


*  Btyw  eoRip<aH  (br  thb.  It  It  trot,  a  atw  viwlafi  sai  MlMial 


ing  in  the  orchestra,  and  bargained  for  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  for  every  new  opera  be  should 
arrange  or  imy>OT  t  Tlie  principal  j  .irt-^  in  'Pyr- 
rhus  and  Demetrius '  were  sung  by  some  of  the 
performers  in  Italian,  and  by  the  mat  In  Bnglish ; 
but  this  abdurd  manner  of  representing  a  drama 
was  not.  peculiar  to  England.  These  operas  ooo^ 
tbined  to  ran  Urom  1 709-11,  and  !n  1S»  latter 
year  his  '  Etearco'  was  produced  ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Handel  set^ms  to  have  put  Haym  to  fli^t.  In 
Kot.  358  and  37s  of  tlio  Speotator,  for  Dee.  96, 
1 71 1,  ami  Jan.  18,  171 2,  are  two  letters,  signecl 
by  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart*  in  which  they 
protest  against  the  new  stylo  of  mnaio,  and  wilhnt 
piilri  iiaLj'e  for  their  concerts  at  Clayt^^n's  house 
in  York-buildings.  Haym  was  ready  however  to 
take  cither  and  !n  1 713  he  reappears  as  tha 
author  of  the  libretto  of  nanch;!  «  '  Tc*»eo,'  a 
position  which  he  filled  again  in  *  Radamlsto,' 
^OttoB^,*  'Flarlo,*  'GinUo  Cenure.*  'TkmerUmo.* 
•Rodelinda,'  '  SIroe,'  'Tolomeo>'  etc.  for  Handel; 
'  0.  M.  Cociolano^'  and  '  Vespasianoi*  ibr  Aziosti ; 
and  'Cialfomia*  and  'Aatilanatte,*  for  Bnonon* 
cini.  lie  peenia  to  have  been  no  more  particular 
About  oin^iming  (ii^  wonls  than  the  music  of 
otihen :  for  lie  oliUins  the  tM»k  of  'l^oe,'  though 
it  is  the  work  of  Mctastasio  (sec  Bumey,  iv. 
.^19).  His  merit  as  a  musioiai^  however,  entitled 
him  to  better  encouragement  than  ho  rseehrod ; 
he  published  a  sets  of  Sonatas  for  2  violins  and 
a  bass,  which  show  him  to  have  been  an  able 
nuMter,  and  hb  talent  for  dramatio  mn^  tm 
be  appreciated  from  an  air  printed  by  Sir,  J« 
Hawkins  in  his  History  (obap.  174). 

Haym  was  a  oonnolssaor  of  mecbdr.  He  pnb- 
Ushed  '  n  Tesoro  delle  Medaglie  antiche,*  2  vols. 
Italian  and  English.  4to.  He  also  wrote  'Merope' 
and  '  Demodice,'  two  tmgedies;  and  pnbUriied  a 
fine  edition  of  the  'Gierusaleinuie  Lil>erata'  of 
TasBOb  and  a  'Notida  do'  libri  xari  Italiani.*  a 
usefol  book.  Hawkins  teUs  tis  (as  abore^  Uiat 
he  also  had  the  intention  of  printing  a  ITitstory 
of  Music  on  a  large  soale,  ihe  prospectus  of 
which  he  published  about  1730.  He  had  writtslk 
it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to  translate  it  into 
English,  but  relinquie^d  the  scheme  for  want 
of  support.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  we 
owe  to  the  pencil  of  Haym  the  only  known 
portraits  of  our  great  early  English  inaafcers, 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  engraved  by  G.  Vander  Otidit^ 
perhape  for  the  projected  Hbtory  of  Music. 
The  two  portraits  are  on  one  plate,  of  which 
only  one  impression  is  known  to  exist.  On 
abMidoning  tho  musical  profession,  he  became 
a  collector  of  pictures,  fnm  two  of  which  he 
probably  oopie<t  the  heads  of  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
Feti^,  incorrectly  as  usual,  puts  his  death  in  1 720; 
he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  above-mentioned  prospectus,  for  he  it 
mentioned  a»  'the  late  Mr.  Haym*  in  vol.  3 
of  the  'Merry  Musician'  (circ.  1731).      [J.  M.] 

HEAD- VOICE— in  contradistinction  to  chest- 
voice. Thie  term  {9  applied  indifferently  to  the 
second  or  thinl  register.  Its  range  is  ab*)liitelv 
indefinable,  se^iing  that  many  or  moi»t  of  the 
notea  antiually  produood  *finBin  the  dicst'  maj 
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«1m  be  pradoeedl  *froai  the  lieed';  or,  In  odier 

words,  that  the  different  '  registers'  of  ©very- 
voioe  maj  be  made  to  croM  each  other.  (See 
CHMn-vwrni  FALacRO.]  [J*  a.] 

HBBRIDEB.  'IMe  Hebriden'  le  one  of  the 
names  nf  ^fendelssohn'js  l  Cnicert  Overture 
(In  B  minor,  op.  36),  the  others  being  '  Fiugmls 
H«lile*aniI'DfeeiBMmeIiHeL*  HeaadlQiDge- 
m&nn  were  n'.  S'affa  on  Au;r  7, 1S39 ;  and  the  n«^xt 
letter  to  his  £amily  is  dated  '  Auf  einer  Hebride,* 
nnd  enniiJTW  tbe  Itni  «o  ban  of  the  overtore. 
(See  facsimile  in  '  Die  FaniiH<-  Mt'ndeW)hn.'  i. 
357.)  It  is  said  that  when  be  returned  to  Berlin 
«na  wee  aeked  hj  Ms  rittere  vbat  he  lied  eeen. 
ho  wer.t  to  the  j>i.in  >  and  played  the  opening  of 
the  overture!  as  much  as  to  say  '  that  is  what  I 
have  eeen.*  He  began  it  eamoety  nt  Rooae  in 
tbf  winter  of  1S30  (see  tlio  '  Reisebriefe '),  and 
the  first  eoore  is  dated  *Baas^  Deo.  1830.* 
end  entitled  'Die  eiaseme  Imel*  This  MS.  U 
in  the  -sion  of  Mr.  Fulix  M(»chcle3.  It  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  14.  1871. 
A  aeeond  eoore  fa  dated  'IjOBilan.  June  90, 1833,' 
and  entitle  !  '  The  Hebrides' ;  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett.  A 
oomperieon  tietween  the  twowee  attempted  in  the 
C.  P.  programme  bix)k  of  the  above  d;ite.  Tlie 
differuioes  are  very  great,  and  are  obiefly  in  the 
ndddle  porUeo  or  working  out  (see  letter  Jan.  n, 
1833).  The  prmtod  score  (Breitkopfs),  an  8vo 
(published  Easter  1854),  i«  entitled  'Fingals 
Hohle.'  The  parte  are  heeded  'BehtMee,*  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  score  (sec  bars  7  and  87). 

The  overtuxe  wm  first  played  ty  the  Philhar- 
nonie  Society,  May  1 4, 1 83a.  [6.] 

HEDGELAm),  William.  eetabKehed  an  or- 

^an  factory  in  Londou  in  1851  Aiiiougst  his 
instnunente  are  Uiose  of  St.  Mary  Msadalen, 
X*eddingtoa;  Helj  Cnm,  St.  Helen*!,  Lnnoa- 
ahin;  end  St.  TIiwh^  Pertmnn  Square.  Ten- 
don. [V.deP.] 

HJeiO£GG£B»  JoBir  James,  by  birth  a 
naming,  ee  it  Is  supposed,  arrived  In  Sngland 

in  necessitous  circara!?tancea  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  .still  sole  nmoager  of  the  Opera-house,  but 
Heidegger  was  probably  the  person  ('  tbo*  muaick 
is  only  his  diversinn  \vh  im  Mottcux  alludn  l 
in  his  Prefisce  to  '  Hhomyris,'  as  the  selector  or 
the  aoi^  in  that  <^iera.  In  1 708  he  undertook 
the  management,  and  held  it  until  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1734  with  varying  sttoceae;  but 
ended  by  eequiring  »  laige  fortune.  He  had 
the  addresa  to  procure  a  subscription  which 
ouabled  him  to  put  'Thomyris'  on  the  stage, 
and  by  this  alone  be  giUned  500  guineas.  ^He 
introduced  i/  /  i  fi  and  masqueredea  at  the 
Opera ;  and.  lu  allusion  to  this.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
inscribed  to  him  a  poem*  'The  Masquanidei*  in 
which  he  is  more  severe  on  his  uglinciws  than  on 
bis  more  voluntary  vices.    Pope  dtMcribee  liim 

*  With  less  fsadiitf  Umu  mate  Mom  *saBpe. 
IMS  nwaaa  HSBios  ttasa  Ood  gives  ea  a|io  ;^ 

and  commemoratea  hia  peraoMl  duune  In  the 

lineSy'^ 


'Audio!  bsrbiidtonuMutarofafbwt), 
aoMHaa^  betwtrt  en  Trshlmie  aad  pwi* 

(DiiBeiaa.bk.U 

and  a  little  print,  below  v^ck  are  the  wmk 
'  —  Risum  teneatis  amicit*  tranalatea  his  words 
into  a  caricature,  representing  a  cbimaera  witli 
the  bead  of  Heidegger.  His  face  is  pie—  itid 
also  in  a  rare  etdkung  by  Worlidge,  and  in  ft 
capital  mezxotint  by  Faber  (1749)  after  Vanloa 
Lord  Chesterfield,  on  one  oooerioo,  wagerod  thst 
Heideg^  was  the  ugliest  person  in  the  town; 
but  a  hideous  old  woman  wai^  after  eame  troahk, 
disoovered,  who  was  admitted  to  be  even 
than  Heideg:^.  As  the  latter  waa  plaming 
himself  on  his  victory,  Lord  dieiterfield  insutod 
on  his  putting  on  the  old  waman*e  bouset,  wba 
the  tables  wer«  tnmed,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  wtt 
unanimously  dednrad  the  winner  nmid 
of  applause. 

Heidegger  was  commonly  called  the  'Swist 
Coxmt,'  under  which  name  he  is  alluded  to  is 
'  A  Oritiaal  Disooorse  on  Operas  and  Mnslck  in 
England,'  appended  to  the  '  Compariaon  betwees 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas'  eC 
the  Abb<  Bagoenet,  and  in  Uughee*e  *  YMm 
of  Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat.' 

The  Ubretto  of  Handel's  'Amadjgi'  (1716) 
ia  eigned  by  Hmdegger  as  anther.  In  1719 
they  entered  into  operatic  partnership  at  the 
Hayinarket  Theatre  for  three  yean*,  but  the 
agreement  lasted  till  1734.  In  1737  Heideg;per 
resumed  the  management,  which  the  nobilitf 
had  abandoned,  m  oonseqoenoe  of  Faiineffi's 
detention  at  Ibdrid ;  but  the  season  wie  cdb> 
mitous.  Previous  to  dosing  the  theatre,  bt 
advertieed  Cor  a  new  subeoiption  (May  34, 
^  aeoond  advertisemeat  (July  35), 
announced  that  the  project  of  another  season 
was  reUnquished,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  mccv 
of  Heidegger.  -  ^  [J-^  ] 

H£IOHINGTON,  Musoravs,  Moa.  Doe^ 
bom  1680,  son  of  Ambrose  Heighingtom,  of  White 
Horworth,  Durham,  and  gran<LMm  of  Sir  Edward 
Muegrave,  of  Hayton  Csstle,  Cumberland,  Ban., 
embnoed  ih»  profession  of  music  and  in  173S 
was  oiganist  at  Yarmouth.  On  Aug.  1 3,  1 73S, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  G«ntleaiien*s 
Society  at  Spalding,  a  literary  and  antiquarisa 
body  corresponding  with  the  Society  of  Aj^ 
quaries.  Ini739,l>eing  then  organist  at  Leices- 
ter, he  produced  at  the  Society's  anniveraazy  sa 
ode  compoeed  by  him  for  the  occasion.  He 
oompoeed  the  vocal  music  in  'The  Enchanter 
or,  Harlequin  Merlin,'  a  pantomime  published  is 
Dublin,  together  with  the  instrumental  mtiste.  a 
circumst.ince  which,  coupled  with  the  £acts  of  his 
wife  being  an  Irish  lady  and  his  son  bom  ia 
Dublin,  lea«lK  i<>  ih<'  inf  rence  that  he  at  some 
time  pursued  his  pruf^ion  in  that  city.  He 
also  composed  '  Six  Select  Odes,'  and  some  mia^T 
pie^s.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  hit>  <l«grep 
at  Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  there,  nor  in  the  catidogue*  of  graduate! 
at  Cambridge  OC  DoUio.  He  died  at  DundM 
eboitt  1774.  iW.BJL^ 
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HEIL  DIR  IM  SIEGERKRANZ.   A  Ger- 

tnan  wtioiud  wcmg,  written  by  Heinrioh  Harries, 

a  Holstein  dergynuui,  for  the  birthday  of  Christian 

VII  of  Denmark,  and  pabliahed  in  the  Flanaboig 

Wochenblati  of  Jan.  37,  1790,  'to  melody 

of  the  English  God  save  great  Geoi^  the  Ring.' 

It  was  ofiginally  in  8  stanzas,  but  was  reduced  to 

five  and  otherwise  slightly  modified  for  Prussian 

use  by  B.  6.  Schumacher,  and  in  this  form  ap- 

MMed  as  ft '  Berliner  VolksUed'  in  the  Spenenohe 

wftnigi^Dee.  17, 1793.*  The  first  stania  of  the 

h^paan  in  its  present  form  is  as  {i:dloini>-* 

*  Heil  Dir  im  SieBerki«a% 
Bemcher  dea  VaterlMnu 

Heil  KftnlffDirl 
TiihV  in  (!.•«  TTirone*  OUi|% 
Die  hnho  W'onnn  gans, 
liebling  dot  Volla  sasain 
  U«UKtaigDirl' 

BEIMKERR  AX}8  DBB  FREMDE.  [Son 

IVD  STRAJrOEn.] 

HELLER,  STEPHK!r.  bom  May  15.  1815,  at 
Perth,  is  an  acormplished  pianist,  and  author  of 
a  large  number  of  pieces  for  his  instrument,  mostly 
aa  »  nnall  scale,  but  generally  elogant  in  form  and 
Tsihwd  in  diction.  He  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  culti- 
vated amateurs  in  Vaanot  and  England.  His 
ifavt  publicsttoB  WM  » tel  of  Variations  in  1829, 
and  hii  latest  {J&n.  1 879)  b  a  Sonatina  (op.  147). 
Kext  to  his  numerous  Etudee  and  Preludes,  ibe 
best  of  bie  pnUieatioiiB  oonetit  of  Mmral  lerlea  of 
moreeaux  nut  forth  uii'lt-r  (juaint  titles,  such  as 
'Promenadee  d'un  Solitaire'  (taken  from  Rous- 
nM*s  letten  on  Botany),  *Blumen-Fhiobt-mid- 
Dornen  Stucke*(frmn  Jean  Paul), '  Dans  les  T5nis,' 
'Nuits  blanches,*  elo.  A  'Saltarello'  on  a  phrase 
from  HendelswhB'e  Italian  symphony  (op.  77), 
five  Tamntellas  (op,  53,  61,  S5,  S7\  a  Caiirico  on 
Schuboi's  'Forelle'  (known  as  La  Tnutt^  are 
pieces  wberrin  Hdler  rings  the  ebanget  on  bu 
stock  of  musical  material  with  delicate  inLTtnuity, 
and  exhibits  less  of  that  wearisome  reiteration 
of  fome  short  phrase,  wftbovt  eftber  development 
or  attempt  at  attractive  varit  ty  in  treatment, 
which  of  late  has  grown  into  mannerism  with 
Urn.  Ho  bas  abo  pot  fotib  four'  aolo  aonatas 
Ithich  have  left  no  trace,  and,  tnprthor  with 
Ernst  the  violinist,  a  set  of  '  Tenw^  fugitives ' 
tor  piano  and  Tiolio,  wbieb  bave  met  wiui  great 
and  dcacrved  8ucce«8  atnoncTt  dilletante  players. 

Having  appeared  in  publio  at  Pesth  at  an 
aarly  age,  be  made  a  tear  tbioagb  Germany, 
aad  settled  for  Fome  years  at  Augsburg,  where 
after  a  prolonged  illness  he  found  ample  leisure 
to  pursue  his  studies.  Since  1838  be  Iwa  resided 
in  Paris,  rarely  playing  in  public,  but  much 
otteemed  as  a  teacher  and  composer.  He  visited 
Eoffland  in  i86i.  and  played  at  the  CryiCal  Palace 
with  Halle  on  May  3  in  Mozart's  Concerto  in 
£  flat  for  3  Pianos.  His  'Life  and  Works'  are 
the  subjects  of  a  monograph  by  H,  Barbedette, 
tranaUteil  into  SngUsb  by  Bev.  R.  Brawn  Borth  • 
wick,  1877.  [E.D,] 

1  Wmn  M  uilcl«  by  W,  Ttppvft  te  Um  V a«fk«ll«ebM  Woch«nbl»tt 
to  Aa«.  SI,  1>T7.  Hrr  tot>  ft  curiruit  patnpMrt  »l»h  (bc«in>lle«, '  Verao- 
•lll«u!»-tnmg,'  rtc.  rt-n  Iir.  <  irtmi»mi  i  IVrllri.  \<?*K 

lOi».a.«v.8K.i4S.  a  rimw  g(  Um  Int  of  Umm  tar  Mwaasaa 
fcfch  -   


HELLMESBERGER,  a  distinfrni^^hed  family 
of  musicians  in  Vienna.  Geobo,  the  father,  born 
April  34,  1800,  son  of  a  oountiy  schoolmaster, 
and  chorister  in  the  court  chapel,  entered  the 
Conservatorimn  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bohm  and 
composition  from  E.  Forster.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1833  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium,  where  he  formed  a  host 
of  distinguished  pupih^  including  his  two  som^ 
mitn  be  rafind  on  a  pension  in  67.  In  1839  be 
became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  opera,  and  in 
1830  a  monber  of  the  oonrt  efaapel.  This  nnas* 
mmfaig  man,  who  Hired  only  ftr  bit  art,  was  leader 
at  innumerable  concerts,  published  many  compo- 
sitions for  his  instrument,  and  died  universMly 
re«<peotod  at  Nonwaldegg  on  Aug.  16. 1873.  Bm 
eldest  son  Oeoro,  bom  in  Vienna,  1828  (T),  made 
a  suooessful  oonoert-tour  through  Germany  and 
KngUmd  wiA  bfa  fiitber  and  brother  In  1847,  tmt 
chiefly  dcvnted  himself  to  composition,  which  he 
studied  under  Rotter.  When  barely  »i  be  was 
appointed  coueett-melster  at  Hiaiiovw,  where  bo 
Inrought  out  two  of>eras,  '  Btlrgschaft  *  and  *  Die 
beide  Koniginnen.'  He  died  Nov.  la,  2852, 
leaving  nvmenoa  MSB.  Hie  bradMr 

JOSKFH,  bom  Nov.  3,  1828,  early  difplaycil 
a  ^nmt  faculty  for  miMlo.  and  am)ear«d  in  publio 
with  applanae  as  an  inflmt  prodigy.    In  spite  of 

his  youth  he  was  appointefl  violin  profesw)r  and 
director  of  the  Gonservatorium.  when  it  was  re- 
constituted in  1853,  and  professional  conductor  of 
theGesellachaft  concerts.  He  re'<igned  the  latter 
post  in  favour  of  Herbeck  in  1850,  and  the  pro- 
fesBorsbip  in  1877,  but  still  retains  the  post  of 
director,  with  signal  advantage  to  tlie  institution. 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  conoertmeister  at  the 
Imperial  opera,  in  63  first  violin  solo  in  the 
court  chapel,  and  in  77  chief  mpellmeiHter  to 
the  emperor.  The  quartet  ()arties  which  he  has 
led  since  1849  have  niaintiuned  their  attraotion 
undiinini;-ho<i  in  spite  of  all  rivalry.  The  reper« 
toire  is  large,  and  his  performances  were  the  first 
to  awaken  general  interest  In  Beethoven's  later 
quartets.  The  fine  tone,  grace,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing which  mark  HellmeslHjrger's  execution  as  a 
Hi>\n  and  quartet  player,  are  e<]ually  conspicuoua 
in  the  orcheHtra,  of  which  he  in  a  brilliant  leader. 
To  the«>e  qualities  he  adds  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  and  oon« 
siderable  skill  as  a  pianist.  ITo  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services  aa  a  juror  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  '•  '^^^  nuuiy  other 
orders,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  have 
since  been  conferred  on  him.  On  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  his  directorship  of  the  Conservatorium 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Vienna,  His  son  Joseph,  bom  April  9,  1855, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  has  played  second 
violin  in  his  father's  quartet  since  1875.  He  has 
been  since  78  solo  player  at  the  court  opera 
and  diapd,  and  profcaor  at  the  Conservato- 
rium. [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hermanx  Lcdwio  Ferdi- 
nand, wao  bom  Aug.  31,  18a  1,  at  Potsdam. 
His  &tber  waa  ftuf— w      lha  Qymnarinm 
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there,  and  his  mother,  Caroline  Penn.  belonged 
to  an  emigrated  English  family.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Bei^  In  1839,  imd  roM  to  be 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1 848.  In  the  following  year  he  became  Pro- 
feawxr  of  Physiokgj  at  Koni$^beif ;  fai  1858, 
ProfeMor  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg,  and  Ge- 
heimrath,  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  Iksrlin 
XTlllfwnty  as  Profenor  of  NaAunl  Philosophy, 
and  at  Christmas,  1877,  was  elected  Kector. 
Hit  ^say  on  the  Conservation  of  Force  (.'  Kr- 
haltuni^  der  Kraft')  appeared  in  1 847  ;  his  Physio- 
logical Optics  ('  PhysiofogischeOptik')  in  i  S56  -fi't ; 
and  his  Popular  Scientific  Lectures  ('Pop.  wi»- 
MnMli.Votlriige')  at  Brunswick,  1865-76.  It  is, 
however,  with  his  'Tn-atise  on  the  Sensations  of 
Tune  as  a  physiologit^l  basis  for  the  thtaory  of 
Music,'  *  and  with  nis  raloable  invwitioDS  and 
discoveries  innlationtotiwnrt^Uiatw««TO  han 
ooDoenied. 

Piiiftnim  Halmholti  liai  invtnted  a  doable 

harmonium  with  14  vibrators  to  the  octave,  by 
means  of  which  the  musician  can  modulate  into 
all  Injm  qvite  as  emUj  as  on  a  single  manual 
tnnad  by  equal  teni]>ernnient,  and  without  the 
disionant  thirds  and  sixths  which  that  mode  of 
toning  introdtioea.  The  i^stem  may  be  eadly 
applied  to  the  organ  and  piano.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  as  it  doos  not  add  to  the  number  of  not^ 
Sn  the  scale,  and  requires  no  new  system  of 
finirerini,'  to  be  leanit  by  the  j)erformer.  Tliis 
invention,  origiimlly  suggested  by  the  extremely 
onpleewat  «&ot  of  the  equally  tempered  har> 
monium.  may  nut  impossibly  revolutionise  mo- 
dem musical  practice,  extending  as  it  does  to 
manual  instruments  that  perfect  intonation  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  only  by  stringed 
instruments  and  the  human  voice.  The  following 
may  be  selected,  amongst  many  otliers,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  discoveries  of  Helmholtz : — 

I.  Quality  of  Musical  tounds  determined  hjf 
Marmonic*.  By  means  of  a  series  of  raMnalon^ 
each  of  which  on  boinij  nj>j)Iied  t'l  the  ear  re- 
inforces any  harmonic  of  equal  pitch  which  may 
be  present  in  a  given  note.  Helmholu  has 
•Seated  the  meet  complete  analysis  of  musical 
tone  hitherto  attained.  The  resonator  is  a  hollow 
uphrn^  of  glass  or  metal,  with  two  openings  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  for  insertion  into  the  car.  Let  the  note 
of  tne  resonator  be  upper  C,  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  very  powerfully  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voice  or  any  musical  instrument ; 
and  less  powerfully  when  the  note  given  it  one  of 
thoee  lower  notes  which 
are  hamumic  $ub  tone$  of 
C,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a 
note  among  the  harmonics 
of  whieh  the  upper  C  occurs. 

The  chief  results  of  Helmholts's  experiments 
with  resonatom  have  been  given  under  the  head 
Harmonics. 

More  curious  is  his  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  httinaii  voice, 
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f  in  which  Helmholtz  has  developed  the  disojveries 
I  of  Wheatstone.    The  shape  of  the  month -<»vitT 
is  altered  for  the  production  of  each  psrh'rehf 
I  vowel  ;  and  in  each  of  the  shar>es  which  it  av 
I  sumes  it  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  injtru- 
ment  yielding  a  different  note,  and  in  the  case  of 
'  the  compound  vowels,  yielding  simtiltaneouslT 
two  separate  notes  of  difi'erent  pitch,  just  as  ti^ 
neok  and  body  of  a  glaae  bottle  do.    The  nattml 
resonance  of  the  mouth-cavity,  independently  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  for  different 
vowels,  is  as  follows  (the  pronunciation  of  tta 
vowels  being  not  Sa^ish  but  German)  3— > 


4      *  ^ 


i 


i  i 


a 


Thus,  when  the  mouth-cavity  is  found  to  utter 
the  aoond  n  (00),  it  is  in  effod  a  mnaienl  faHtor- 
ment,  tiie  nataseal  piteh  of  whiA  fa  lower  (  ani 
so  on. 

For  tiie  highly  interesting  ecperinMnla  «n 

vowel-pitch  by  means  of  the  r^-sonatora,  and  the 
importance  to  singers  and  compoem  of  the  re- 
snlta  dedoeifala  finom  them,  the  reader  aaaet  be 
rtiferted  to  Hehnholte*a  worli  (SUia'a  1 

pp.  i53->7*). 

i.  Summaliemta  Tonm,  Tlie  €mI  tiiat 

two  notes  are  i<ountle<l  t^^iircther  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whose  vibrational  niiiiihff 
equals  the  diwnenoe  of  their  oevecal  vthratianel 
numl>ers,  has  been  known  to  violinists  ever  sinot 
the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  TARTua's  Tosu.] 
Theee  tonea  Hetmholla  oaOa  dif<umiimt  ^mm^ 
to  di-tiiiLTiii-sh  them  from  another  set  of  generated 
tones  discovered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  num- 
bers of  whieh  equal  the  mm  of  the  vibnuknal 
numbers  of  the  generating  tone?,  and  which  bs 
hence  calls  tumvMtional  tones.  These  tones  art 
of  oeureehifflierdiaB  the  generating  tonea.  Thas^ 
if  the  chords  in  minims  in  the  following  figvrs 
be  plaved  jorie  on  the  violin,  the  double  sorfts 
of  combinatkiial  tonaa  abovu  and  balmr  viR  ha 
produoad;^ 


isaphjasiaiiiriH 


The  summational  tones  are  too  weak  to  he 
dihtinguished  by  the  unaided  ear:  while  thi 
differential  tonee  are  on  some  instmnunU  ia- 
trusively  audible.  (In  fact  the  violin  {'layar 
obtains  perfect  fifths  on  his  stringa  by  tuaiaff 
until  he  hears  the  octave  below  the  lower  strinfr ) 
The  sunmiational  tones  of  the  two  last  chords  lis 
Jr  and  III  and  Ab  aad  ▲  laipaelivufy. 
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3.  Phy$iUoyy  0/  the  Minor  Chord*  Among 
tlie  most  intMresting  of  thew  diiooTerifls  !■  the 

reason  of  the  lie^ivy  and  quasi-dissonant  effect 
produced  by  minor  triada.  Juat  intonation 
oeepeiu  fho  weD-known  grave,  obnare,  and 

mysterious  character  which  belong-s  to  minor 
cborda;  and  the  obsoirations  of  Ut^xnholtz  on 
aeenratd  y  tutted  iaatmaiettto  have  enabled  lam 

t  I  trice  thiB  grave  and  obscure  character  to  tlie 
|ir60eaoe  of  certain  deep  oombinational  tones, 
foreign  to  the  ohord,  wUdi  are  absent  from 

major  chonis,  an«l  wliicb  without  hdn^  near 
enough  to  beat*  and  thus  actually  to  ditturb  the 
harmony,  nwlce  theniidvet  attSaently  aodiUi^ 
nt  h-a^t  to  a  pri -tis  Ml  ewr,  aa  uol  hdomjiw]  to  the 
harmony.  No  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per- 
fectly free  from  mdi  fiilaa  oombfaational  lonee. 
For  the  or-linary  hearer  th«^  ]  i  r>  n  c  of  these 
tones  gives  to  the  chord  its  well-known,  obscure, 
and  mysterioas  ehanurler,  ftr  whbdk  he  )■  vn- 
ablf  to  nrrfnint,  Ivrmv  th"  weak  combinational 
toaea  ou  which  it  d«ip«ndii  are  concealed  by  other 
louder  tones.  The  &ct  that  this.iuiMtilnotofy 
though  not  di-i^onant  eff'  t  f  the  minor  chord 
is  deepened  when  the  chord  in  played  perfectly 
in  time,  led  mnsloiaiM  wbo  wrote  before  the  era 
of  equal  tempfmnKnt  to  avoid  the  minor  chord 
as  a  close,  and  to  reserve  the  efft»ut  produced  by 
minor  chords  for  distinct  pasi-ages  or  episodes  in 
the  composition,  instead  of  uainj,'  them  in  inJia- 
crimiuate  combination  with  major  chord*,  as  is 
the  praetioe  of  ordinary  modem  composers.  The 
'  Ave  vemm '  of  Mozart,  and  the  choral  hymn 
of  Mendelssohn,'  '  Vat43rland  in  deinen  Gauen,' 
are  good  examples  of  this  »e[)aration  of  major 
and  minor  effects  as  ioBtiiiotiveLj  praciiied  by 
the  best  writeni. 

4.  Perception  of  m^utoal  tVM$  the  human 
enr.  Starting  from  the  anatomicsd  discoveries 
of  the  Marchesa  Cortt,  Helmholtz  has  sliown 
how  different  parts  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  tones  of  different  pitch.  The  human 
cochlea  oontaim  about  3000  of  the  rod*  or  hbrtis 
known  as  '  Corti's  arches.'  The  human  ear,  in 
fact,  is  a  hiL'h'y  s^nHitivo  musical  inritriiiuent, 
furuishtxl  with  3000  utriugs,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  concurrent  vibration  of  external 
Kmorons  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
vhich  the  'r«»>nator '  reapoudd  to  a  musical  Bound, 
or  in  which  the  strings  of  a  silent  violoncello  or 

K'anoforte  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
a  suflBcient  degree  of  strength,  of  notes  of 
equivaleiit  pitch  on  any  other  instrument  placed 
near  it.  On  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical 
OODBtitution  of  these  3000  mumuol  etriuga,  and 
on  their  connection  with  the  bnun,  depends  the 
capacity  in  the  human  subject  for  the  sensation 
of  tune  :  probably  in  persons  who  have  '  no  ear' 
they  are  imperfectly  developed.  Deducting  aoo 
for  tones  which  lie  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
TCQain  3.800  for  the  seven  octaves  of  musical 
pitch,  that  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
•xperiments  of  £.  H.  Weber  are  correct,  sen- 
•itive  and  practieed  mnridaiui  can  perceive  a 
diftraioe  ef  |Htoh  far  wbkk  the  vibrationai 


numbers  are  ai  1000  to  looi.  IntervsJs  so 
fine,  falling  between  the  pitdi  of  two  of  Oortfs 
arche:*.  would  probsiblyset  both  arches  une<juidly 
in  vibration,  thai  one  vihratintf  most  sttongly 
wbleh  is  neavaat  to  the  ]Htdi  of  ttw  tone. 

5.  DUtriltutiun  vf  hurimnic  intervah.  Tlie 
common  rule  of  avoiding  does  intervals  in  the 
htm,  and  of  dbtrfbuting  intarnb  with  totmUn 
evenness  lH;t\\L'  n  tin  extreme  tones,  has  lonj 
been  arrived  at  by  experience.  Helaoholtx  haa 
domonitnted  its  physiological  faMis  to  ooMbl  in 

the  dissonant  combinational  tono<4  whidi  SMOlt 
from  intervab  otherwise  distributed. 
Per  Ftofcnor  BMmholts  s  deduetion  of  o4her 

rtilf""  nf  musical  scieiu  f  fr  nn  the  phy?<;rnl  imture 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
exposition  of  the  growth  of  mekdlo  MdM  wd  of 
rn  H]rTn  harmony,  the  rstdw  Is  mfaxed  to  his 

work,  as  already  cit«id.  [£.  J.  P.] 

HELMORE,  Bev.  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Kid> 
dermlnster.  May  7,  181 1,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxrard.  In  1840  he  became  curate 
of  St.  Michael's,  lichfield,  and  a  priest-vicar  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Vice-Principal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mun'a  Col- 
lege, Chelsea,  and  in  1846  succeeded  'William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  of  which  in  1 847  he  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Priests  in  Ordinary.  He  is  author  or 
editor  of  'The  Psalter  noted,"  'The  Canticles 
noted,'  'A  Manual  of  Plain  Song.'  'A  Brief 
Dinototy  of  Flafn  Song,*  «nie  Hymnal  noted,* 
' Carols  for  Chriatmoi*,'  ' Carols  for  Easter,'  'St. 
Mnck'a  Colkse  Cbaunt  Book,'  and  'The  Caa- 
tkleaaooented.*  and  trandator  of  Fetb*s  *Trea- 
tise  on  Chorus  Singing.*  lie  is  composer  of 
mnsio  for  some  of  N^des  translations  of  J^mns 
oftbeBaatMBCaianfa.  [W.H.H.] 

HSBdOLIA  (Or.'HMi^os ;  Lat.  SetqmkiUmn 

Ital.  Eniinfin  ;  Fr.  IlemioU).  Literally,  the 
whole  and  a  half;  technically,  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  eense  the  word 
ia  ust.'d,  in  the  mnsical  terminology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  Fifth,  the  sound  of 
which  Is  prodooed  on  the  rooaodliord  by  two* 
thirds  of  the  open  string.  Tlie  term  ia  also 
applied  by  writers  of  the  16th  century  to  certain 
rhythmical  proportions,  oorrespondmg  to  tho 
triplets  of  modem  music.  Thu.s,  three  minim% 
sung  against  two,  are  colled  Ucmiolia  major ; 
three  erotdbelB  {temimiuime)  against  two,  He- 
miolia  minor.  Italian  writers  of  later  dat*"  cnW 
3-4  time  Mmiolia  naggiortt  Emiolia 

HENLEY,  Rev.  Phociow.  nnhow  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  wa-s  Xmrn  at  Wootton  Ablx>ts, 
1738,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadham)  May  7> 
1 746,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  musio  in  company  with  his 
friend  Jones,  afterwards  of  Nayland.  In  1759 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 
He  composed  several  chants — one  of  which  is 
still  in  use — and  anthems,  and  a  set  of  6  hymns 
entitlod  «Tha  Com  of  SmiL'  He  died  Aqg.  29, 
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1 764,  of  ft  oontagiou*  fever  caught  whilst  visiting 
•  Ml  pmMkmm,  [W.H.  H.] 

HENN1EBERG,  Johaxtt  Papti^t,  }>om  at 
Yiennft  I>ec  6,  1768;  suoceeded  hia  £ather  as 
cfffudtl  of  IIm  SeoMiA  ctoch  tiMra.  In  1790 

wa-H  conrlnctor  at  Schikaneder's  theatre,  and  as 
such  directed  the  rebearMds  of  the  Zauberflote, 
■ad  aU  the  perfiBtnuoMt  of  it  after  the  Moond. 
He  continued  to  hold  the  same  post  in  the 
Theatre  an*der-Wien  (1801),  but  soon  after- 
wards Ml  the  dty.  In  1805  he  fHitand  Prinoe 
EHtt>rhazy*B  establishment  as  first  organist,  and 
on  Uummel'a  retirement  in  181 1  oondocted  the 
opena  «k  Ehemrtftdt.  In  18x3  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  became  choirmafiter  at  tho  parish  chun-h 
'  am  Hof,'  and  in  1818  oiganist  to  Uie  ooort,  and 
died  Nor.  97,  TStt.  HewMinficih  wteamwd  both 
as  a  player  and  a  composer.  Amongst  his  operas 
have  been  published — ^'Die  Der^dsche^'  'Die 
EieankHBiglii,*  tad  «Bfo  WaldmiaiMr*;  iIm  his 
arrangement  of  Winter's  '  Labyrinth.*  [C.F.P.] 
HENRI  QUATRE  (VIVE>.  This  historical 
song  oonsists  of  three  couplets,  which  we  append 
in  tta  ovdar  ill  whidh  thij  dionld  bt  10^. 


ilstoDTiaj 

I  DOS  bont  drillss 
Veils  tout  le  refraini 

JaiaoBsksfllte 
SI  JMnens  Is  ban  Tbb 

Volnsde  KHidrillss 
BmssBi  trouble  Is  ssiB 

Da  not  fkmillea, 

61  riigiieax,  plui  hui 

Sotaimtf  Issfiltoa 
...  -Tt 
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*t    d«      b»t   -  tr*.  Et    d'»tr«  on  T«rt         -  iMitl 

The  anthorship  of  the  words  and  the  date  of 
Hieir  eompositfoD  an  disputed  points,  although 
the  first  two  couplets  have  been  very  generally 
attributed  to  CoU^  (i  709-83).    We  are  d!^po8ed 
ftom  internal  evldoioe  to  assign  all  three  verses 
to  the  pec<>nd  periotl  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV 
(1589-1610),  i.  e.  the  early  part  of  tho  17th 
oeutnij.   PeopJe  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  lives 
and  th«r  families,  are  scarcely  in  the  raoo<l  to 
sinsf  of  women  and  wine.    The  second  verse 
implies  th.it  the  League  is  an  affair  of  the  past; 
and  it  was  not  till  1598  that  the  League  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  Mercoeur.  In 
the  third  stanza  the  King  is  repreeented  as 
TiotorioaB  over  his  enemies  at  hnmf  and  abroad ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1601  that  tlio  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  signed*  Fiuuly  it 
was  not  till  after  he  had  remitted  20,000,000  frs. 
of  taxee  in  arrear,  and  redn<^  the  income-tax 
by  4,000,000  fTB.  annually,  that  Henri  IV  became 
the  idol  of  i'lanoe,  and  espedftlljr  of  the  poiMnlij  * 
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and  these  reductions  were  in  progress  £mm  16:^! 
to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  firat  decade 
of  the  17th  centuiy:  and  are  also  inclined  ts 
believe  that  the  couplet  '  J'aimons  lea  fiUes*  ii 
older  than  the  other  two,  and  was  taken  from  s 
'  clianiion  de  table '  or  drinking-song,  of  the  time 
of  Henri  IIL  la  Hba  2nd  and  ^^^d  stansaa  the 
last  line  but  one  contains  five  syllaMes,  whereM 
in  the  ist  there  are  only  four.  This  alight  change 
may  have  arisen  insensibly,  either  from  Hie  author 
not  havinij  at  hand  a  copy  of  his  prr  dro  esor'l 
lines,  or  bi-cause  he  improvised  his  words  as  hs 
■aa^  to  some  well-known  air,  and  nAtoraJly  gave 
a  separate  syllable  to  each  note  of  the  mftlodv. 
He  ha.s  also  involuntarily,  or  from  intentional  imi- 
tation,  repeated  ia  die  aaooad  vena  the  rilym 
of  the  firxt. 

If  C'olle  had  been  the  author  of  these  lipcM, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  us  tile  fret  fa  bis 
'  Menioires.'   He  reconls  the  minutest  particulais 
concerning  the  metamorphoses  of  '  Le  Bm  et  le 
Fennier,'  and  the  perfonnaaoea  of  'La  Partia  4l 
chasK>  (le  Henri  IV';  puts  down  nnimportaaA iB> 
provi^ations,  and  the  most  insignificant  rkyaias; 
and  it  ia  impossible  to  suppose  ttuit  be  weoid  aot 
have  mentioned  havin;^'  abided  two  verses  to  •  Vive 
Henri  IV,'  if  guch  hmi  been  the  case.    The  sop* 
position  is  rendered  still  more  inadmianfala  hf 
the  fact  that  he  gives  the  other  refrains  in  '  Ls 
Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV'  word  for  word. 
We  may  assume  that  Coll^  qnoted  this 
torical  Bong  in  its  traditional  form,  and  is  no 
more  to  be  accredited  with  additions  to  it  than  Is 
'  La  belle  Jardiniere,'  the  three  oouplets  of  wUah 
he  &Uo  tramtcribed.    (See  Coll^,  *La  PiBltia  dt 
chasse  de  Henri  IV,'  Sc^ne  zL) 

The  air  has  been  oftaa  add  to  reeemble  ooesf 
the  themes  of  the  contredanse  calle.1  'Lee  Tric-^- 
tets,'  the  title  and  the  notes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Les  Parodiee  lawifellaa  et  lea  Vaoia* 
villca  incx)nnu8'  (vol,  i.  p.  3a);  and  'Rondes  et 
Cliausons  k  danser'  (vol.  ii.  p.  191)  otilj.  Now, 
not  only  do  neither  of  these  two  Mra  beer  aor 
reseniMance  to 'Vive  Henri  IV,'  but  they  ditTdr 
from  each  other,  and  thus  either  'Les  Tnc«>> 
tets'  has  not  survived  in  a  complete  Ibtn,  aad 
the  best  Bubjert  in  that  'suite  d'airs  de  danse*  h 
the  very  one  that  the  collections  have  not  aotai 
down;  or  the  melody  of 'Vive  Heoii  IV*  feeri- 
ginal,  and  has  no  connection  with  'J 
We  adopt  tho  latter  conclusion. 

One  thing  is  ositaia;  ttea 
hantletl  down  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out losing  anything  of  their  spirit  or  fr\-«hnaM ; 
and  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  p<-<>ple  at 
the  national  anthem  of  royalty  at  the  P- .  urU.n  Re- 
storation. On  the  day  when  the  Allied  Annies 
entered  PmI^  April  i,  1814,  ennvda  flocked  Ii 
the  Opera  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
King  of  Prussia.  The  opera  was  Spovtidni 
'  Vestale,'  as  an  overture  to  whiA  ^a  baai 
}>erformed  'Vive  Henri  IV'  amid  a  ptrftct 
storm  of  bravos;  and  at  the  oloee  of  the  open 
the  air  was  again  callad  fir,  long  by  Layi 
with  the  whole  power  of  Ui  — f  »*-rwl  veka 
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and  received  with  nptaroui  applAue.  On 
July  14,  1H15,  Lays  bad  a  similar  sooceaawhen 
repeating  the  air  at  a  performance  of '  Iphig^nie 
en  AuliJe'  and  'La  Daniiomanie*  bef<»e  Louii 
XYIII,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
}*rij»«ia.  On  the  opening  of  tho  new  theatre 
of  ihe  'Academic  v)jf§i»  d«  Muaiqao*  in  the 
Roe  Im  PdetiA-,  the  Brat  words  ma»g  In  that 
ar^a.  the  hum  of  which  is  eo  much  to  be  regrcttetl 
oa  acoustical  grounds,  were  those  of  'Vive  ileori 
IV.*  Pter  wrote  some  brilliant  variations  rn  this 
air.  They  were  engraved  in  full  score  and 
deserve  to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into 
whldi  they  havs  ftllen.  Oitey  slso  intcodtioed 
the  air  inlo  tha  Owtin»  Itt  'La  UagnlBque  * 
C>773)-  fG.C] 

HENRIQUE;  OB  TOT  Lov»-pn.ORiM.  Grand 
opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  T.  J.  Hwnee  ;  music 
by  Rooke.  Froduced  at  Gvrant  Garden,  May 

h  1839.  [G.] 

HENRY  Vm,  King,  bom  June  28,  1491, 
died  Jan.  aS,  I547-8,  being  originallv  diMigned 
for  the  chnrch,  was  duly  in-'?tnictea  in  music 
(then  an  etweutial  part  of  the  acquirements  of  an 
aeoleaiastio),  and  appears  to  have  attained  to 
BODie  skill  in  composition.  Hall,  the  Chronicler, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  mention  two 
masses  of  his  composition,  neither  now  extant; 
Hawkins  (chap.  77)  has  printed  a  Latin  motet 
for  3  voices  by  Henry  from  a  MS.  collection  of 
anthems,  motets,  etc.,  written  in  1591  by  John 
Baldwin,  singing  man  of  Windsor  %nd  subee- 
auently  gentleman  and  clerk  of  the  eheqne  of 
the  Chapel  Roval  (died  Aug.  18,  1615)  ;  and  the 
anthem,  'O  Loid,  the  Maker  of  aU  ihiiifi.'  as- 
signed  by  Bwmard  an<l  others  to  Wfllfam  Hmidy, 
wan  by  Aldrich  and  Boyce  declared  to  bo  proved 
to  be  his  production  (see  Boyee's  'Cath.  Music,' 
11. 1  >.  In  the  British  Muaewn  (Add.  MSS.  5665 ) 
13  '  Pajwetyme  with  yood  cumpanye.  Tlio  Kyngcs 
balade,*  set  to  music  for  3  voices.  It  is  printed 
in  John  Stafford  Smith's  'Mnriea  Antique*  and 
Chajip-  lTtt  'P-  cu!ar  Music  of  the  Olden  TiiM- .' 
In  HarL  MS^i.  1419,  fol.  200,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  ntmMKma  miweal  inafcnmieals  belonging 
to  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death.     [W.  H.  H.j 

HEXSCIIEL,  Gkoro,  born  Feb.  18,  1850,  at 
Breelau,  made  his  first  appearance  an  a  pianist 
at  13  years  of  age.  In  1867  he  entered  at  the 
Leijtzig  Cunaervatorium  under  Moschele^,  Rich- 
ter  and  Gtitze.  His  next  move,  in  1870,  was  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  under  Kiel 
and  singing  under  Adolph  Schulze.  Since  that 
date  Herr  Henschel's  reputation  as  a  concert 
singer  has  been  steadily  Tnwaaaing,  His  itoIm 
is  a  baritone  of  ^reat  power,  richness,  and  00m- 
paas.  His  style  is  pure,  his  repertoire  lar;^,  and 
he  is  always  comolflntious  and  kgpal  to  the  oom- 
poser.  His  own  compositions  are  numerous  and 
▼aried,  embracing  solo  and  part  songs  ;  choruses ; 
a  gipsy  serenade  with  orchestra ;  a  serenade  for 
stringed  orchestra  in  canon  form;  the  130th 
Budm  for  solos,  5  part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
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England  Feb.  19,  1877,  and  haa  mnr  (1879) 
taken  up  his  residence  here.  [G.] 

HENSEL,  Fankt  Cbcilk,  the  eldest  of  the 

Mendelust  bn  T;;irthf)ldy  family,  bom  at  Han^burg 
Nov.  14,  iHo^,  and  therefore  more  than  3  years 
older  ikiia  her  brother  Felix.  She  was  r^fidarly 
intatrncted  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn  uned  to 
say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better  than  he. 
(See  &ho  Dcvrient,  Recoil,  p.  3).  Oct.  3, 1839,  aho 
married  W.  Hensel.  a  painter,  of  Berlin  (1794- 
1 86 1 ),  and  on  May  1 7, 1 84 7,  died  suddenly.  Her 
death  shook  her  brother  terribly,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  hiH  own,  which  happened  only  rnnr.ths 
later.  Felix's  letters  show  how  much  he  loved 
her,  and  the  valne  which  he  placed  on  her 
jud:,nnent  and  her  mnsical  ability.  He  called 
her  '  the  Cantor.'  *  Before  X  can  receive  Fanny's 
advice,'  says  he,  'the  Walpnivianight  will  ha 
packeil  U{)  .  .  .  I  feel  ctmvinoed  she  would  say 
"  Yes,"  and  yet  1  feel  doubtful'  (Letter,  AprU 
^7*  'Fanny  may  add  the  second  part,* 

says  he,  in  gend-nir  a  f^ong-  without  words  (Dec. 
II,  1830).  Agtiiu,  'i  have  just  played  your 
Caprices  ...  all  was  uniBized  delight '  (Jan.  4, 
40).  Still,  indications  are  not  wanting'  of  a 
certain  over-camcstness,  not  to  say  pedantry, 
which  was  oocasionally  too  severe  for  tier  mora 

Slastio  brother.  (See  Letter,  April  7,  34,  on 
lelusina ;  'Goethe  and  Meudelitsohn,'  p. 47,  etc) 
Sixof  her  songs  were  published  with  hin  without 
indication,  vix.  Op.  8.  Nos.  7,  3.  11 ;  Op.  9,  Nos. 
7,  10,  II.  She  also  published  in  her  own  name 
4  books  of  melodies  and  Lieder  for  P.  F.  solo ; 
2  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and  P.  F. ;  1  ditto  of 
Part-songs — '  Gartenlieder*  (republished  by  No» 
vello  1878);  and  after  her  death  a  few  more 
songs  and  P.  F.  pieces  were  printed,  and  a  Trio  for 
P.  F.  and  Strings  in  D,  reaching  in  aB  to  op.  1 1 . 
For  her  letters,  journals,  and  portrait  koo  '  Die  Fa. 
milie  Mendelssohn,'  bjr  S.  Hensel  (Berlin  1879), 
She  is  buried  inflie  Bfeodelssohn  portion  Of  tk« 
Friedhof  at  the  Hallethor,  Berlin,  and  a  line  dT 
her  music  is  engimved  on  the  tombstone 


0««Sukta  ■ahaaaSUs^dM^  M  Us  to 


^ 


(op.  30). 
Mr.  H 


•naohel  mado  Us  fint  appeamioe  in 


hit  Mi  la  His> 


[<50 

HKX.SELT,  Adolph.  bom  May  la,  1814,  at 
S^chwabach  in  Bavaria,  and  since  1838  resident 
at  St.  Betersburg,  had  lessons  from  Hummel, 
bol  can  hardly  be  called  Hummel's  discipl^ 
since  his  method  of  treating  the  pianoforte  differs 
as  much  from  Hummel's  as  oar  concert  grands 
differ  from  the  light  Viennese  instruments  of 
1830.  Henselt's  ways  at  the  keyboard  maybe 
taken  as  the  link  between  Hummel's  and  lisst's ; 
that  is  to  sav,  with  Hummel's  strictly  legato 
touch,  quiet  hands  and  strong  fingers,  Henselt 
produces  effects  of  rich  sonority  something  liko 
those  which  Liszt  gets  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists 
and  pedala.   Bat  aa  aooh  loiMnitjf  apart  firoa 
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any  rhythmical  accentiu^on,  depends  in  the 
main  upon  the  widespread  position  of  chord* 
and  arpeygii,  the  component  notes  of  which  are 
uiade  tu  extend  beyond  the  Itmits  of  an  octave, 
Uenselt's  way  of  holding  tlie  keys  down  as  much 
•a  pueHible  with  the  Hngera,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  dampers  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals, 
does  not  seem  the  most  practical ;  for  it  neces- 
litotM  a  continuous  straiuin^j:  of  the  muscles  such 
an  only  handx  of  abnormal  construction  or  finirera 
Btrt^tched  to  the  utmost  by  incessant  and  tortuous 

Sractice  can  stand.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Ieiuk-l!«»ohn '  that  his  speciality  in  1S38  was 
*  playing  wide-spread  chords,  and  that  he  went 
on  all  day  titretching  his  fingers  over  afpeggios 
played  protinu^imo.'  And  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  in  said  to  waste  an  hour  daily  upuu 
mere  Dehnungt-ttudien,  i.e.  studies  of  his  own 
inv.nition  for  extentliri^^  the  stretch  of  the  hand, 
and  training  the  iio^'crs  to  work  independently. 
KevwikeloM,  be  his  method  of  touch  needle<<f«ly 
cumbrous  or  n<it,  if  applied  to  effects  h  la  Chopin 
and  Li&zt.  the  result  under  hia  own  hunda  u  grand ; 
•D  grand  indeed,  that  though  his  appearances  in 
public  have  been  fev, «  r  tlian  tho^e  of  any  other 
ceiebmted  piauiut,  he  li-a^  been  hailed  by  judges 
like  Bobeii  Schumann  and  Herr  von  Lenz  as 
one  of  the  greatest  i)layer8.  His  representAtive 
works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  Etudes  ayck,  op.  2 
•ad  5,  which,  though  not  so  8ur|)ritsingly  original, 
deserve  to  htt  ranked  near  Chopin's,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  true  lyrical  etfuaions  of  considerable 
miMieal  value,  over  and  above  their  setting  forth 
some  specially  characteristic  or  difficult  pianoforte 
effect.  Henselt  has  also  published  a  Concerto 
^in  F  niiiNr  op.  16),  likely  to  survive,  a  trio, 
stillborn,  and  a  nntnbcr  of  smaller  so/on  pieces, 
iiko  'Fruhlingslied,'  ■  Wiegenlied,*  Impromptu  in 
C  minor,  '  L»  Gondda,'  etc. — geuiH  in  their  way. 

Henselt'H  surcena  in  1S38  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  unprtjctxluuttxl.  He  was  at  once  nmde  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Imperial  cliildren,  and 
soon  after  Ins|)ector  of  '  the  Imperial  Russian 
femalii  seminaries,'  in  winch  latter  capacity  his 
firmness  and  disinterested  seal  has  borne  good 
fruit.  An  unif-Tiii  etlition  of  Hcnselt's  works 
would  bu  a  boon,  as  some  pieces  are  published 
in  Russia  only,  otharw  appaar  under  diffiBtant 
designation?,  etc.  His  arrangements  for  two 
pianofortes  of  \V obex's  Duo  in  Eb  for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet,  and  of  selections  from  Cramer's 
Et  itdc".  u>  which  he  has  added  a  second  pianoforte 
Dart ,  uis  tran«*ription  of  Weber's  Ouvertures, 
tits  from  WcIhji's  oi)eTaa,  and  abova  all  his 
edition  of  Weber's  principal  pianoforte  works  with 
tariante*,  are  masterly.  Heiuelt  visited  England 
in  1867,  bai  did  not  play  in  pnUlcu       [E.  D.] 

HENSTRIDGE,  DAMim  on  the  death  of 

Nicholas  Wootton  in  1700  was  appoiiitfd  hi^  snc- 
cmeoT  as  oi^ganist  of  Canterbury  Caihedrul,  and 
held  that  post  until  Ids  death  in  1 730.  The  organ 
parte  of  W}me  of  his  comiKJsittons  are  still  extant, 
oat  the  Toice  parts  are  mo«tty  lost.  Uu  seems  to 
liafa  boon  an  imitator  of  PoraolL  [W.H.H.] 

>  -TTiTl  •lisiMiiiilw.'imn. 


HER6ECK,  JoHAKN,  ooart  capellmeiste^ 
bom  at  "Vienna  Dec.  25,  1831.  He  had  a  fav 
months'  instruction  in  harmony  firom  Hotter,  bat 
was  virtually  a  self-made  man.  Hia  ambttisa 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  his  progreae  vw 
rapid  and  steady.  In  1852  he  was  Chairma»ler 
to  the  Piarists  in  the  Josephstadt ;  in  56  chou^ 
master  to  the  first  Mannergesangverein  ;  in  5S 
profcKsor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  cht>ir-ma<ttf 
of  the  Singverein  of  the  Gesellschafi  der  Mu<ik- 
freunde :  in  59  professional  conductor  of  thie  G*- 
sell^^hafl  concerts;  in  66  chief  court  capaOniaiitors 
and  in  71  director  of  the  court  opeara.  The 
intrigues  and  annoyances  iiisejiarable  from  this 
post  wen  iaiupportable  to  Herbeck's  nature :  ia 
T^v75  he  rest^e<l  it,  and  reaumei  the  cmd actor- 
ship  of  the  Gcscllschaft  oonoerts.  He  dicxl,  after 
a  short  illness,  on  the  iSth  of  Ooi.  1877.  Ai  a 
conductor  ho  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  mT»*c 
in  Vienna.    The  numerous  choral  aocietias  ia 

particular  owe  thair  pwpotity  in  gwat  mmmt 

to  him.  As  a  composer  he  w!v-<  f^mally  amKi- 
tious  and  iuduatrioud,  altbougu  in  iIum  branch 
less  remarkable  for  invention  than  for  his  powat 
of  assiuiila'-ing,  rather  than  imitating,  the  »trr>c* 
points  of  his  favuurites,  esj>«cially  Schubesx,  jf 
w  hose  works  he  was  an  indefatigable  exponent. 
His  mv>st  successful  co(mp(vsition.s  are  hi=»  part' 
isongs,  which  asa  admirable  for  simplicity  and 
effect.  His  published  works  include : — m^!*  i>r 
a  single  voice;  pnrt  sti:^-^^  fir  men's  votoea,  aztd 
choruses,  both  mixeii  and  harmonised ;  'Lied  oni 
Rdgcn*  linr  okorus  and  orchestra,  etc  :  'Taoxi 
momenta  ' ;  *  Kunstlerfahrt  * ;  •  Symph:<n»clie 
^  a^ifltionen,'  and  Symphony  in  D  minor — all  for 
full  orchestra,  the  last  with  oigan ;  string<iuiLri;t 
in  F.  op.  9.  In  MS  %  :,'mnd  mass  in  K.  and  % 
small  ditto  in  F ,  a  I  e  Daum ;  graduiil^ ;  a 
■tring^qnaiioi  in  D  minor.  Herbeck  poesesMd 
several  orders,  including  the  3rd  division  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  which  raised  him  to  the  sank  ef 
knighthood.  [C  F.P.I 

HERCUL.\injM.  Opera  in  4  acts;  r.bnt:o 
b^  M^ry  and  Hadot,  musio  by  Felicien  iMvid; 
given  at  the  AcadAnie,  Mareh  4*  1859.  Us 
drama  was  originally  intendet^l  to  deal  with  a 
more  tmnendous  catastroi^  than  that  dt  Hecca- 
laneom — vis.  *  La  fin  da  monda.*  Hercalaa«a 
<  buined  for  iti  nnthor  tha  Inititni'a  fclar  of 
20,000  frs.  [G.J 

HERCULES,  by  Handel ;  the  weeds  by  Bev. 
Tikoo.  Broughton ;  composed  botvaan  J  uly  19MI 

Aug.  17,  1 744.  Announced  as  a  '  muticAl  iimma'; 
perfocmed  and  published  as  an  *  oratotio.*  Fiaa 
given  at  tha  King^o  Theatre,  Haymailcak.  Jan.  5. 

1745;  at  the  lA)wer  Rhine  Festival,  Dtiaseldoci 

May  17,  1875;  and  by  H.  Leslie,  June  8. 1*^77.  Tr  ] 

HAROLD,  Louis  Joseph  Fibdixaxx\  ben 
in  Paris  Wadnasday  Jan.  98,  1791,  at  30  Sm 

des  Vieut  Au^^ustins,  now  10  Rue  d'Anrv"-; 
only  child  of  Francois  Joseph  Uinsid,  an  abb 
pianist  of  tha  school  of  BnunaniMl  Ba^  Lsaii'i 

gifu  for  music  were  man  apparent.  He  wij  eda- 
cated  at  the  Instituticm  Hix,  whoa  he  disna* 
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sftlfeggto  under  ^etis,  and  the  pianofor'to  under 
his  godfAther  Louis  AdAm,  father  of  Adcdphe. 
In  1806  1m  entered  the  Gonsenratdrak  wham  he 
obtaine<I  the  firtit  piano  prize,  Btudied  harmony 
under  Catel,  and  composition  under  M^hul,  whom 
he  aiwty  heUl  in  great  edmiiwlioii,  and  at  length, 
in  1S12,  c.irricd  <  tin  'Grand  prix  do  Rome* 
for  hie  cantata  *Mil«.  de  la  Valli^re,'  the  uupub- 
lidied  Boere  «f  which  it  in  die  libraiy  of  theCbn- 
eervatoire,  together  with  his  fiiroiii  ile  Rnme. 
These  are.  a  '  Hymne  k  4  voix  Rur  la  IVanstigu- 
ntion '  with  oicMsIra ;  a  Symphony  in  C  (Rome, 
April  iSi3^;  a  necond,  in  D  iM.iy);  *  Sccna  ed 
Aria  con  cori '  (J  une) ;  and  three  Quartets,  in 
D.  C,  and  G  minor  (July  t8t4>,  ell  written  at 
Naples.  Theae  works,  which  are  not  pven  cor- 
rectly in  any  previous  biography,  ax<d  short,  but 
eoBtein  many  interwtlng  ideaa ;  the  only  one 
perforinetl  in  public  was  the  and  Symphony, whieh 
i»  by  no  Dieaus  a  'youthful  inditR-rt-tion.'  Tho 
quatuors  alen  contain  mwsh  that  might  even  now 
be  heard  with  pleasure ;  and  alt<^gether  these 
eacois  de  Rome  show  that  Il^ld  would  have 
shone  in  sjanphotiy  if  hr  liad  adhered  to  that 
branch  of  eompr>.sition.  '['][•:>.  stajjo  h"«f>vf>r  pos- 
immnat  an  irruiiatible  attr&ctioQ  fur  a  man  gifteil 
with  udent  imagination  and  capacity  for  ex- 
prejwing  emotion.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
wiikh  to  make  his  dt5butas  a  dramatk  cuuipusiir  at 
Naples,  where  ho  was  pianist  to  Queen  Caroline, 
ana  where  he  led  a  happy  life,  in  t'ool  re!  at  ions 
with  the  court  and  society.  With  Laudnani's 
assistance  he  ownpiled  n  ubretto  from  Duval's 
comedy  '  La  jeonesse  de  Henri  X,'  and  the  opera 
was  a  success.  The  libretto  wa«  printed  (Naples 
181 5 )  anonymously,  but  the  niUHic  remains  in  MS. 

Shortly  aftsr  this  he  left  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  of 
some  montlw  at  Vienna  on  his  way  home.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  at  once  tried  to  procure  a  good 
opera-book,  but  might  have  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public,  if  Boiel- 
dieu  had  not  asked  him  to  write  the  latter  half 
of  'Charies  de  France,'  an  opera  dt  cireon$tance 
prodtieed  JTnne  18,  1816.  This  led  to  his  obtoin- 
ing  tin-  Hhretto  of  'Lea  Koei&res,'  3  acts  (Jan. 
37*  iSi7)>  which  was  a  oooifilete  success.  'La 
CSodaette,'  3  acts  (Oct.  18  of  the  same  year),  was 
full  of  new  and  fresh  idoo-H ;  the  charming  air 
'Me  Toili '  soon  became  popular,  while  those oom- 
petent  to  judge  were  etniok  hy  the  advanoe  in 
Kuowledye  of  the  stage,  and  the  orlufinality  of 
instrumentation  which  it  displayed.  His  industry 
and  feitility  were  ftarttier  proved  by '  Le  pranier 

▼enu'  (1818),  'Lea  Tn-j:  nrs*  (l8l(^),  and 
'L'Auteor  mort  et  vivant '  (1820) ;  but  unfort»> 
aately  he  aooepted  librettos  that  ««re  neither 
intereitil^ nor  a<lHptod  for  music.  'Lo  Muletier' 
iMay  13,  i8aA)  however  is  full  of  life  and  colour, 
and  amired  hb  reputation  with  all  who  were 
competent  to  in  IlT'^  After  the  success  of  thi:-  liv'  1  v 
little  piece  it  is  diihcult  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  lit^aiy  taelee  and  evlture  eould  hare  nnder' 
taken  dramas  so  tame  and  uninterestinLf  as  'Las- 
th^nie'  (Sept.  1833),  and  *Le  Lapin  bhuio' 
(1835%  The  lever  of  pradnolionwhiaAoonraniea 
aUoompiMn  of  geniui^  nforis  the  only  poaiblt 
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explanation.  In  fa^^t,  rather  than  remain  idh-  he 
undertook  any  employment  however  uninviting. 
Thus  from  \%to-tj  lie  waa  poaniate^keoompagna' 
teur  to  theOp^ra  Ttalien ;  and  in  182 1  was  tst  nt  to 
Italy  to  engi^  singers,  among  whom  he  brought 
baek  noleas  a  penon  tlwn  Hme.  Pasta,  and  GiOli. 
In  1827  he  became  choir  ma'-ti  r  it  the  Acad^mie 
de  Musique,  and  began  to  write  ballets.  Xhrnng 
these  laborious  yean,  Harold  threw  off  for  the 
publishers  an  iinn:'-'T]';e  qnnntitv  of  pianoforte 
music.  Pi^r-niue  of  the«e  pieces,  on  which 
he  laid  no  iraloe,  have  been  engraved,  but 
we  need  only  mention  the  snnata  in  Ah  ;  another 
called  'L'Amante  disperato';  variations  on  *  Au 
dair  de  la  lone^*  and  on  '  Marlbrook ' ;  a 
*  Rondo  dramatique';  and  a  caprice,  'Pulcinella.' 
He  also  made  arrangements  tur  the  piano,  Roe- 
sini's  *Mobe*  among  the  rest,  and  like  a  true 
artist  managed  to  turn  even  such  work  as  this 
to  account.  la  the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery 
however,  Harold  kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; 
that  of  becoming  a  great  composer.  Any  oppor« 
tunity  of  making  himnelf  known  was  welcome, 
and  acourdiiiglv  he  consented  to  join  Auber  in 
writing  an  opera  de  circonstanee  'Vend(^me  en 
E^pa^o'  ((S23);  and  also  composed  '  Lo  Koi 
BAni^  2  acts  (1834)  for  the  f«te  of  Louis  XVIII. 
In  'Marie,'  :^  r?rt<^  (Aug.  12,  i8i6\  a  charming 
opera  which  h.&»  kept  the  lx)arils,  he  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  «tage,  great  sensi- 
bility, and  pmceful  and  refined  orchestration.  It 
contains  )>erhaps  too  many  short  pieces,  and  the 
treble  and  tenor  Toloes  unduly  predominate,  but 
these  drawbacks  are  redeemed  by  original  and 
varied  melo<ty,  by  charming  effects,  and  great 
skill  in  the  arrangeinent.  The  scene  of  Mane's 
despair  is  the  work  of  a  master  of  pathos,  Md  a 
true  dranuitio  poet. 

Urged  by  a  desire  to  give  a  practical  seope  to 
his  fancy,  Harold  composed  a  series  of  bdlets, 
'  Astolphe  et  Joconde';  'La  Sonnambule'  (Jan. 
30,  and  Sept.  19,  1837;  'La  P'ille  mal  gard^e* 
(Nov.  17,  i8jS);  and  'La  Belle  au  bois  dor- 
mant' (April  27,  1829).  It  was  largely  owing 
to  him  that  the  music  of  French  ballets  acquired 
its  peouliarly  graoefiil,  poetifial,  exprendve  and 
pamonate  ehanet^.  Iiieee  works  gave  him  the 
same  facility  and  commanil  of  hi*  |>en,  that  writ- 
ing voTMs  dioee  to  an  author.  This  is  dearly  seen 
in  his  next  opera  *L*innRion,*  t  aot  (July  18, 
1829"),  the  remarkable  finale  of  which  contains 
a  valse  with  a  melody  of  a  veiy  high  order. 
*EmmeBne'  (Kov.  a8,  1839)  was  aflaaoo,  chiefly 
owing  t'>  the  liln  'to;  but  a  rich  coiiijK^nwition 
was  in  store  for  hiui  iu  the  brilliant  success  of 
*Zam{Mi*  (May  3,  1831).  Speaking  briefly  we 
may  say  that  the  quartet  in  tl  ^  1st  act,  'Le 
vuila,'  is  a  model  of  dignity  and  refiaemeDt;  the 
recognitien  duet  !tt  the  tnd,  is  fidl  ePHlii,  taste^ 
and  dramatic  skill  ;  and  the  deep  and  eminently 
characteristic  pathos  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
3rd  aot,  the  dmi  *  Ponrqnol  tremuer,*  makee  H  one 
of  the  finest  ins[)iration8  in  modem  oprra.  There 
is  also  much  variety  both  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  the  diffcient  pieces.  The  flnfe  finale  with 
its  rieUy  eontnwtsd  sObot^  is  entixsly  diflfarsm 
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from  the  •eeond,  ih«  streito  of  which  ia  foil 
of  tiiii0  Mid  iiMplnti<Ni*  Jn  ft  wofdt  reoog^ 
nise  in  'Zampa*  the  hand  of  »  maator,  ^vbo 
to  the  spirit  of  Italian  muaio  oniiM  the  depth 
of  tlw  Qonutt  and  tiio  eleg&tuse  «f  Iha  Freodi 
■ohooL 

It  M  •  onrious  fiM:t  that  Harold's  own  country- 
tnen  nnk  tlw  *Fkttf  mix  Chra*  (Deo.  15. 183a) 

above  '  Zampa,'  while  the  Oermans  give  the  pre- 
farenoe  to  the  latter.  Thia  ariaea  uobably  from 
the  eritlebin  to  whioh  o  Vrm^  MMueiiee  iniiiiio- 
tively  Bul'j"  t}T^  literary  part  .  r  an  opera. 
Any  want  of  unanimity  biAween  dramatiat  and 
oompoaer  ia  ftit  at  onoa.  In  'Zampa*  tUa  la 
vcr}'  rnarke*!  ;  for  tlu  1> l  uk,  ( xc*  U-  nt  as  it  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  uf  the  dramatic  aituationa, 
bean  marka  of  being  the  woifc  of  one  who  doea 
not  bcHeVf  a  wunl  ot'  the  st  irv  he  u  ivV.'\uz,  ami 
has  therefore  no  aympatbj  with  hia  charactera. 
Henoe  thera  ia  •  want  of  niatloii  befewoen  the 
librettist  who  is  no  true  poet,  and  the  compo?er, 
who  movea  othera  becaoae  he  ia  moved  himael^ 
and  ia  doqnent  bocMwa  bo  la  rfnom.  In  die 
'Vri  aiix  Clerc^'  on  tho  other  hand,  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  r«|pon  more  aoceesible  to  the 
at&aaety  ran  of  play  goers,  and  tho  dniii»  ia  a 
very  pleading  national  pM» m.  free  from  incon- 
smities  and  well  »daptea  for  mtisio.  in  setting 
it  H^rdd  not  only  did  mnili  to  elovato  the  tone 
of  French  opora  coinique,  but  had  tho  gatis- 
fiction  of  treating  a  historical  aubjeot.  We 
might  »p«cify  each  nnmbar,  from  tho  moitmo 
as  r  n  f  innth  and  colour  as  that  to  Zanipa, 
but  tbrming  an  independent  aymphony  not  built 
ttpott  the  tnatariala  of  the  open— to  tno  aoeno  of 

thebarv|ae,  where  the  exjjressive  tontas  of  the  violaa 
Mid  oelloa  oraiplete  ihe  narrative  of  the  voices. 
Mid  tho  whole  IfanM  ono  of  tho  flneat  effiseta  of 
pathos  ever  pnxluced  on  the  stage.  The  work  is 
characterised  throoghoat  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  aoeent,  and  aoatattied  InsphmtioB,  alwayH  kept 
within  the  limits  of  drair  -.lIc  truth.  The  great 
xoquiaitea  for  a  creative  artist  are  colottr,  dramatic 
iii^Tiiet,  and  aaiuJbiUty.  In  odonr  H4roM  waa 
not  so  far  behind  WeWr,  while  in  dramatic  in* 
atinct  ho  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
Hia  remark  to  a  friend  a  few  days  before  bis 
deatli  allows  his  own  estimate  of  hie  work  ;  'I  am 
going  too  soon;  I  was  just  beginniqg  to  nnder- 
atand  tho  *atag«.*  80 modeit  an  tho  BttatMiciw 

of  thene  great  i>oei»,  who  are  tho  gkij  of  their 
art  and  their  nation  I 

Ob  Jantiary  19.  1833.  withfan  %  hm  daya  of 
hi»  42nil  year,  and  but  a  month  aftor  the  pro* 
duction  of  his  chef-d  «uti«»  Harold  succumbed 
to  the  eheat>ma]ady  fnm  vldoh  he  had  been  suf- 
fering for  s<:>iae  time ;  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  three  daya  after*.  He  died  in  the 
Maiaon  dee  Tonei^  whieh  had  bean  Ma  bomo 
aince  his  marriage  with  AdMo  Elise  Rollet  in 
1827,  and  now  forma  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Damomo  and  tho  Boo  Bayen,  on  Um  aide  of 
tiw  oToa  huidImm.  Hmb  irai*  hont  Ua  three 

'  *n>n»  to.1  Hti^tln.  at  tii«  end  (.r  i  >  r:ir.  »r.  •p<.ye  of  hiaaetf  u 


HERZ. 

childm>-FlXDl]rAiiD,  an  able  avocat,  now  » 
aenalor;  iLJ>lu,  mafnad  in  t8§4  to  M.  Cboas- 

geran,  now  member  of  the  P.ar-s  Conseil  man:- 
dpai;  and  £ootol^  bom  1833,  a  gifted 
mnaMaa,  who  waa  Mniad  off  in  1S5  2  by  o» 

BUir'.ji'.iivn. 

Among  the  many  critical  and  btographieiU 
artklai  on  tida  eninent  compeoet,  w  mm 

mention  those  of  Chauliea,  Castil-Blaze,  Scu(!  \ 
Adolphe  Adaaa«  a  Iwief  but  very  accurate  notk* 
with  portrait  in  tho  *Magasin  pittore»|ne'  ftr 
j.^^^   j^jjj  alK>ve  all  *H^rald 

aa  vie  et  aea  oeuvrea'  by  Jouvin  (Paris,  Hoqgcl* 
i868»  8w\  whleh  oentaina  maa^  of  Ub  owb 

letters  aiid  m^Tn  iran  la.  In  society  he  showH 
himself  a  briUiant  and  originjd  talker,  thoqgb 
indinad  to  aaveaam.  Tho  beat  mM*  ia  thai 
'  in  tho  'Mapn>in  pittiir''-;i[iir.'  His  friend  Davil 
d'Angm  uumIo  a  medallion  of  him  ia  Borne  in 
1815  ;  and  then  am  bnala  hf  Dantaa  (1833), 
Demeamay — now  in  the /of/er  of  the  new  Opft*, 
and  Charlea  Goothiar^in  the  library  of  the 
Oonaervntoim.  [G.C.] 

HERMANK,  Jacob  Z.  See  Zkccbixb. 

IIEESCHEL,SiB  Fbederick  WiuiAM,  K.CH.. 
D.C.L.  ('Sir  William  Henohol'Xbamn^HaooTer. 

Nov.  15,  173s,  was  second  son  of  a  mL:i=ic-»a 
there.  He  received  a  good  educttirin^  and  beiag 
'.  d^tinad  Ibr  the  profession  of  his  father,  was,  at 
the  age  'if  1  4,  placet!  in  the  ban<l  of  the  HanoT?^ 
rian  regiment  of  guards.  He  came  to  England 
with  the  Foment  about  1757  atatioaed 
at  Durham.  lie  B<x)n  became  orgnnist  of  Ha!i£kX 
parish  chureh,  and  oontinue<i  m  until  1766,  vhcfl 
ne  was  appotnt«d  (^ganitt  of  the  Octagon  Chapet, 
Bath.  Wbil-t  resitling  at  Bath  he  turutil  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  pursued  his  ^todies 
for  several  years  during  the  intervals  of  his  pro- 
fcsHional  duties.  lie  conBtmcf^d  a  teleeof^pc  ol 
large  dimeusioos,  and  in  1 781  annotinoed  the  dis- 
covery of  a  supposed  comet,  which  aooai  ]i*vt«i 
to  be  the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  thereupon 
appointed  private  astronomer  to  the  kixig,  with  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annum,  and  abandoned  the 
musical  prf>tf  wj^ion.  He  removeil  to  Datcbet  and 
afterwards  to  Slough,  was  knighted,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  aomsr 
of  1/03  he  was  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  H« 
di^  Aug.  33,  1^23.  He  publishetl  a  sym|ihaDy 
for  oroheatra  and  two  military  eoaoartas  fr«  wind 
instruments  in  1 768. 

Jacob  Hkbschkl,  his  elder  brother,  born  about 
1 734,  was  master  of  the  king's  band  at  Hanotar, 
came  to  England  and  dietl  here  in  I7r>2.  He 
oomposed  some  instrumental  music,    1  W.H. HJ 

HKRZ,  Hkikbioh,  bom  at  Vienna  Jan.  6. 1 8a4^ 
aon  of  a  muaieian  who,  amdooa  to  ton  Ma  oafflr 
talent  for  the  piano  to  tlie  best  aooooni,  w  i?«-:r 
entered  him  ini8t6otthieCoiiaerratoireat  Paris 
nnder  Pradher.  Ho  carried  offtimprae  Ibr 
forte-playing  in  his  first  year,  and  thenceforwani 
hia  career  waa  continually  aiim  niaaflil-  He  beoasM 
vntmUv  n  FluirfaB,  nnd  «w  hnown  aa  Hsan 
Ban.  IiiiSaiMoaahainTintadBMiabMdthon^ 
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there  is  no  mention  of  Hera  in  that  part  of  his 
Juumal,  yet  we  have  Ilerz's  own  testimony' 
that  Moecheles  had  much  infloence  in  thA  im- 

Epovemcnt  of  his  style.  For  the  next  t»>n  year* 
e  enjuyed  an  immenso  reputation  in  I'aria  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  teacher,  and  hii  oompotitiiona 
are  said  to  havi-  fotclicd  3  or  4  times  the  prices 
of  thobie  uf  uiucli  buLtcr  cuuip<ificr8.  In  1831  he 
made  a  toor  in  Germany  with  Lafont,  but  to 
judge  from  the  notices  in  the  Allg.  Zeitang 
Lafunt  made  the  better  imprcsaiun  of  the  two. 
In  1 833  he  m^^e  his  first  visit  to  Londoil,  plajed 
at  the  Philharmonio  on  June  to,  and  pave  a 
concert  of  his  uhu.  at  which  he  playe<i  duets 
with  MomImIm  and  with  J.  B.  6ramer.  In 
1842  he  was  made  Prtifessor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  the  Conservatoire.  He  returned  the  following 
year,  appeared  again  at  the  PhiUianiumic  Mav 
5,  and  t-jok  a  long  tonr,  etnbra<:ing  Edinburg^i 
and  Dublin.  About  thiit  tune  he  wa^  tempted 
to  join  a  pianoforte'inalDariiiPirisnanaed  Klepfa, 
Lut  the  speculation  was  not  succesjful.  and  Herz 
Io«t  much  money.  He  then  established  a  factory 
of  Ins  own,  and  to  repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain 
the  nf'OifiM'irv  cfipital  f  ir  thin  made  a  journey 
tiixuugli  the  Uuitecl  bUtea,  Mexico,  Calif<*niia, 
Sknd  the  West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845 
till  1851,  and  of  which  he  lias  hunsflf  written  an 
mfocoimi  {'  Mes  voyages,'  etc.,  i'arid  1866).  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of  pianos, 
&nd  at  tho  KTjiosition  uf  h'l^  iriMtniinentM 

obtained  the  higiicht  uitxial,  uud  Lliey  now  lake 
rank  with  those  uf  Pleyel  and  £rard>  In  1874  ha 
relinquishwl  his  Chair  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Hers  hsiM  left  8  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra, 
and  other  compodtkoa  for  his  instrumsnt  in 
every  reoognisfnl  ffirra,  reaching  to  more  than  lOO 
in  number,  auU  including  an  immense  number  of 
Variations.  His  Etudes  and  liis  P.F.  HMiode 
are  thr-  rmly  t1jhii,-3  nut  of  this  mass  that  are  at 
jlU  likely  to  survive  their  author.  His  briUiaucy 
and  bravura  and  powar  of  oaeention  were  pro- 
(Jij^ous,  but  they  were  not  supp'trted  by  any 
Taore  solid  qualities,  as  in  the  catte  of  Thalberg, 
l.iszt,  Tausig,  Billow,  and  other  great  executants. 
Herz  founfl  out  what  Ids  public  liked  and  what 
tvould  |tay,  and  this  he  gave  them.  .  'Is  Uerz 
prejadioed,*  myu  IfanrtdMohn,*  'when  he  says 
tho  Pari.sians  rnn  imdentaiid  MmI  appcodato 
iiathing  but  vanatioua  V 

Schumann  was  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
bia  pretensions  and  his  pieces.  ITis  Gesannnelt^ 
iSchriften  contain  many  reviews,  all  couched  in  the 
Mkine  ban  taring  style .  In  fact  Hcn  WM  the  Geli 
nek  of  [lay,  and  like  that  once  renowned  and 
popular  Abb^  is  doomed  to  rapid  oblivion.  [O.] 

HEBZOO.  JOBAHV  OlOBO,  aa  omiiMiit  Ger- 
man organ-player,  bom  Sept.  6,  1 83  J,  at  Schuuilz 
in  JBavazia.  Hia  earlier  career  was  passed  in 
Mnxdeh,  when  in  1841  he  beoame  organist,  in 
1S49  canto  r,  and  in  1850  profesiwr  at  the  Con 
aervatorium.  In  55  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
wlkort  ho  atill  Uvea  teaeher  in  the  UniTersity 
aad  Direotor  of  the  Singakidamio,  Bia*Piilo* 

•  taMHAttwH^  ••9s«hswdlMdMn.>«. 


dienbuch*  and  his  'Handbuch  ftir  Orp-anisten' 
are  widely  and  deservedly  known,  lim  Organ 
Bohool  isa  woric  of  very  li^reat  merit,  and  his  Fan- 
tasias aro  fine  and  edective  comfKJsitions.  [G.] 

HESELTINE,  Jaios,  a  punU  of  Dr.  Blow, 
WM  in  tiie  early  part  of  tiie  iStn  century  organ* 

ist  of  St.  Katherine's  Ilospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1 71 1  he  was  elected  organist  of  Durham 
Catheavalt  retalnlnf  hia  London  afipcrintment. 
Heseltine  composed  many  excellent  anthems,  etc., 
•  £bw  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  hooka  (d 
aome  of  the  wthedgalu,  hut  the  major  part  were 
flostroyed  by  their  coinixxser  upon  sjjnie  differ- 
ence betweea  him  and  the  D«m  and  Chapter  of 
Darham.  Ho  died  ia  176a.  Aportniiof  hint 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxrard.  [W.H.H.] 
nE.SSE.  Adolph  FnieoRiCH,  great  oi^an- 
pLayer  and  composer,  son  of  an  organ-builder, 
bom  Aug.  30,  i809k  Kt  Braalau.  Hia  maaten  ia 
the  piar.otorte,  composition,  nml  the  organ,  were 
Bemer  and  E.  Kuhler.  Uiii  talent  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  tho  authorities  of  Breslaa 
to  grant  him  an  allowance,  which  enab'f d  liim 
to  visit  Leipzig,  Ca&M)l,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and 
Weimar,  ia  eMh  of  which  he  pUyed  his  owa 
and  other  compinition'j,  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Rinck, 
and  Spohr.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  post  whidi 
he  kept  till  his  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bernhardins,  Breslau.  In  1844  he 
opened  the  oi^gan  at  S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  and 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  his  pedal  pbying. 
In  1851  he  waa  in  London,  and  played  on  several 
of  the  vtgiam  la  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hydo 
Park — protesting  much  against  the  unequal  u-m- 

Eirament  in  some  of  them.  But  hia  home  was 
reslau,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  constant 
stream  of  admirers  from  far  a.11 1  n  nr  iip  to  his  • 
death,  Aug.  5, 1863.  Hease  waa  director  of  the 
H^naphoagHDonoBcta  at  Breslau,  and  left  behind 
him  a  ma^xs  of  coinpf  Kitiona  of  all  classes.  But 
it  is  by  his  organ  works  that  he  will  be  remem- 
berod.  His  *Ractical  Oi-ganist,*  containing  39 
pieces— amongst  them  the  well-known  variations 
on  *Gtxl  save  the  King'— has  been  edited  by 
Lina>ln  and  publiahed  %  KoveHok  A  completo 
ooUecti  >n  nf  his  organ  wor^?  waa  odiled  by 
Steggail  and  published  by  Boosey.  [G.J 

HEWB,  JoBir,  in  1485,  received  13s.  od.  for 
repairing  the  organ  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin 
in  York  Miastor.  and  for  eanying  it  to  the 
Uouae  of  tho  Ifiiiorito  BMthren  and  bringing 
it  back  to  the  cathedral.  Tliis  is  probably  tho 
earliest  inatanoe  to  be  found,  tlux^h  afterward* 
common,  of  one  ehnrah  1— Miii^  aaother  Ita 
organ.  [V.doP.] 

HEXACHORD.  In  nrlcr  to  remove  certain 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tetrachords 
of  the  Grsek  tonal  ■vatem,  Guido  Aietiaiia  ia 
said  to  have  propoep  i,  aVout  the  year  10:  j,  a 
new  arrangement,  based  upon  a  more  convenient 
divirion  of  the  aisale  into  Hexadioidi— groupa 
of  Rix  Bounds,  so  disposed  as  to  place  a  diatonic 
semitone  between  the  third  and  &>urth  notea 
of  oooh  Miieib  the  MOMiniiig  iatmrala  U&og 
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represented  by  tones.  The  sounds  of  which 
these  HexBchonU  are  composed  are  sung,  by 
the  rules  of  this  system,  to  the  syllables  nt, 
re,  mi.  fa.  tol,  la,  the  semitone  falling  always 
Detween  the  syllables  mi  and  fa.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  syllabic  distinction,  the  notes 
of  each  entire  octave  are  provided  with  alpha- 
betical names,  exactly  similar  to  those  now  in 
use— A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  and,  these  names 
being  immutable,  it  follows,  that,  as  the  Hexa- 
chords  begin  on  different  notes,  and  constantly 
overlap  each  other,  the  same  syllable  is  not 
idways  found  in  conjunction  withtlic  same  letter. 
At  this  point  arities  the  only  complication  with 
which  the  system  is  burtheneil — a  complication 
so  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  the  student's 
while  to  master  it,  seeing  that  its  bearing  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and 
the  management  of  Real  Fugue,  is  very  important 
indeed.    [See  Real  Fugdr.] 

The  first,  or  Hard  Hexachord  {Hexnehordcn 
durum),  l>egins  on  G,  the  first  line  in  the  bass : 
ft  note  which  is  said  to  have  lieen  added,  be- 
low the  Greek  scale,  by  Guido.  who  called  it 
r  {gnmmit),  whence  the  word  gamma-ut,  or 
gamut : — 


T 

ul 


A 

re 


H  C  D 
mi    j'a  $ol 


£ 


The  second,  or  Natural  Hexachord  {IJcxa- 
chordon  naturale),  begins  on  C,  the  second 
space : — 


-<9  — 


C  D  K  P  G  A 
ul    re     mi    /i    tt4  Ui 

On  comparing  these  two  examples  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Hexa- 
chord. was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  ut.  Hence,  this  note,  in  tlie  collective  gamut, 
is  called  C  fa  ut.  And  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowe<l  with  regard  to  all  notes  that  occur  in 
more  than  one  Hexachord. 

The  third,  or  Soft  Hexachord  (TTexachordnn 
mnlle),  begins  on  F.  the  fourth  line :  and.  in 
order  t^i  place  the  semitone  between  its  third 
and  fourth  sounds,  the  note,  B,  must  be  made  flat. 

 -        ^  -■=-  


F  O  A  Kb  C  D 
ut     re    mi    /a    $ol  la 

Tlie  note,  sung,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  to 
the  (<yllalile  fn,  io  here  sung  to  ul,  and  is  there- 
fore calle«l  ¥  fa  ut.  The  next  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  nol,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ul,  in  the  next  Hard  Hexachonl,  beginnini; 
on  the  octave  G  ;  hcucc  this  n<it«  is  calleil  G 
Btd  re  ut.  And  the  tuime  rule  is  followed  with 
re-j^ard  to  all  notes  that  appear  in  three  different 
Huxachonlrt.  The  note  lib,  occurring  only  in 
the  S..ft  Hexachord.  is  always  calletl  Ufa.  V>i 
is  calle<i  B  »ni.  from  its  place  in  the  Hard 
Hexachord,  whtre  alone  it  is  found. 


HEXACHORD. 

The  four  remaining  Hexachords — for  there  ai« 
seven  in  all— are  mere  recapitulations  of  the  f\rrt 
three,  in  the  higher  octaves  The  entire  scheme, 
therefore,  may  be  represented,  thus — 


Hex.* 

The  Gamut. 

«  ; 

7 

Kfa 

Dta 

5 

C$ul 

C  la 

CtctAu 

fx 

BS"*! 

B/b.  HwmL 

A  i'l 

A  mi. 

A  rr 

Klawdrt. 

ilPI- 

4 

G  *>/ 

G  rt 

G 

G»0trtuL 

lies.. 

F/.J 

F 

?fa  mt. 

K  I'l 

Emi 

ElawU. 

Dta 

I)  Uttoirz. 

TT .-,  — 
•» 

C  'Oi 

C  /.I 

C  Ml 

C  tni  fa  ml. 

Hb./ii 

B/u.  Bm. 

A  /.I 

\  mi 

A  <a  «<  rr. 

Hot. 

(i  ry 

<i  >i7 

1 

TJt 

F  >it 

P/a  ut. 

K  /.I 

F. 

B  id 

I)/../ 

Dr. 

DM/rr. 

C  yi 

C/a  mL 

i;  w. 

Htmi. 

.Krr 

Are. 

r  ut 

The  art  of  correctly  adapting  the  syllable's  to 
the  sounds  is  called  Solmisation.  So  long  as 
the  com{>.'\8s  of  a  single  Hexachord  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, ita  Solmisation  remains  immutable. 
But,  when  a  melody  extends  from  one  Hexa- 
chord into  the  next,  or  next  but  one.  the  syl- 
lables proper  to  the  new  series  are  substituted — 
by  a  change  called  a  Mutation — for  thoM  of  the 
old  one.  In  the  following  example,  the  bv 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  sjllablee  of  the 
Hexachord  of  C  are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  tb<>« 
belonging  to  that  of  G  ;  the  syllables  to  be 
omitted  being  placed  in  brackets. 


(»') 


lU'xneliorti  <>f  C 
re      mi  tttt 


— » 
to 


1  g.    r,          -  1 

 a>——^ 

- — s>  — — 

rf  m\  la  \u 
llexnchnrd  of  (i 


The  Hexachord  of  C  passes,  freely,  either  into 
that  of  G,  or  F :  but  no  direct  communication 
between  the  two  latter  is  potnsible,  on  ac<x>unt  of 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  between  the  B? 
and  Btj.  The  mutation  usually  takes  place  at 
re,  in  ascending  ;  and  no/,  in  descemling. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exercises  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Real 
Fugue,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Without 
the  aid  of  Solmisation,  it  would  sometiniee  be 
impossible  to  demonstrate,  in  tliese  Modes,  th« 
j  fitting  answer  to  a  given  subject ;  for.  in  order 
I  that  the  answer  may  be  a  strict  one,  it  is  necr*- 
sary  that  its  Solmisation  shall  correspond,  exactlv, 
in  one  Hexachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  in 
another.    P''ailing  this  characteristic,  the  pas^ac^e 
.  degenerates  into  one  of  more  imitation.  The 
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•nswtr,  therefore,  given  at  b,  in  the  following 
ftTnmplw,  to  the  ■abject  at  a,  is.  as  Pietro  Aron 
jostlj  teachee,  an  answer  in  nppeMWiw  only, 
and  none  at  nil  in  reality. 

m,  9aV]-'<-t  ill  the  Hen*         prcten<1o<1  Answer,  tu  tlie 

chord  of  C.  llevai-hurd  uf  G. 


M  ■<  /h  iVl  /i 


mi  /H  wU 
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As  an  instance  of  the  strict  method  of  treat> 
ment,  it  would  be  <lithcult  to  find  a  more  in- 
structive example  than  tbe  opening  of  Pales- 
trina's  M{$$a  brevi$,  in  the  T}iirt<M'nth  Mode 
transposed,  where  the  Soluuf^atiuu  uf  the  aoswer, 
in  the  Hexachord  of  F,  is  identical  with  tibaA  of 
the  subject  in  the  Natural  Hexachord. 

Now,  this  answer,  though  the  only  true  one 
poHible,  ooold  never  have  been  deduced  by  the 
nwi  of  modern  Tonal  Sogmi  Ibr,  ainoo  tha 

te  Hexaeta.  of  F. 


CAimra 


Auva 


Babsuv 


flobject  in 

Hezscli. 

oTO. 

r  rr  ■] 

Mi  Ja 

SOi  Die. 



tot 

mi  fa 

Hmch. 

<ot  /a  mi  rc  mi 

of  P. 



 a 

Hi 

■  '    '   1  ! — 

•to. 

'  ■ 

subject  baglna  on  fha  aaeond  degraa  of  the  scale 

— by  no  means  an  unusual  arrangement  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes  —  the  cus- 
tooiary  reference  to  tbe  Tonio  and  Dominant 
wonld  n"t  only  have  failed  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  bat  would  even  have  tended 
to  obooofa  it,  by  suggesting  D  aa  a  not  impoa- 
tible  response  to  the  initial  (t. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples:  but 
we  tmai  anoagh  has  been  said  to  provo  tfiat 
thoee  who  would  rightly  understand  the  mag- 
nificent Real  Fugues  of  Palestrina  and  Anerio, 
will  not  waste  the  time  they  devote  to  the  ftody 
of  Gnido's  Hexachords.  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
dearer  ■ystem,  their  machinery  naay  seem  un- 
necessarily cnniliioas.  We  may  wonder,  that, 
with  the  Oetave  within  hi*  reach,  the  great 
Benedictine  thonld  have  gone  ao  far  oat  of  the 
way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  aoanda  to  another.  V.ut.  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  patiently  grcpmi^,  in  tbe 
dark,  for  an  as  yet  undiscovered  truth.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  from  the  per- 
fection of  tho  Oetave.  He  looked  op  to  them 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  Tetrachord.  In 
order  fully  to  appradate  tbe  valtto  of  bis  con- 
tribatioa  to  mtmeal  idenee,  wa  mui  try  to 
imagine  ounelvcK  in  }ud  place.  Wliatavar  may 
be  the  defocta  of  his  system,  it  ia  ImiMMurably 
auperior  to  any  that  preeeded  it:  and,  ao  long 
as  th<.  ^TikIos  continue  1  in  gamnl  use.  it  ful- 
filled itfi  purpose  j>erfectly.  [W.S.  H.] 

HEYTIIEU'  or  HE.\THER,  Wim.iam,  Man. 
Doc.,  bom  at  Harmondsworth,  Middle^  x,  wits  a 
lay  vicar  of  W<->^tniinst»  r  Ahhev,  and  on  .M;'.rrl» 
ij,  1615,  sworn  a  genth  luan  of  tho  Chapel  Koyal. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camoen:  they 
occupied  the  same  house  in  Westminster,  and 
when,  in  1 609,  Camden  was  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  he  retired  to  Heytber's  house  at 
Chialehurst  to  be  cured,  and  there  he  died  in 

•UltowntpclUas.  In  hit  wUI  II  i*  HMthw. 


1633.  having  appointed  Heyther  his 
When  Camden  fotmded  the  hi.story  lecture  at 
Oxford  in  1622,  he  made  his  friend  Heyther 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  an* 
dowmcnt.  The  University  on  that  occasion  com- 

Slimentetl  Heyther  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
lusic,  May  18.  1622.  {Am  to  the  improbabla 
story  of  (iibbons  having  composed  his  exercise 
for  him,  see  Gibbons,  Oblamx>.)  In  1636-7 
Hevther  founded  the  music  lecturo  a4  Oxftiid, 
and  endowed  it  with  £17  6«.  HJ.  j»er  ann.  The 
deed  bears  date  Feb.  a,  of  2  Charles  I.  Kichard 
Nidwiaen.  Mus.  Bac.,  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, wae  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther  died 
in  July  1627,  and  was  buried  Aug.  i  in  the  south 
ailla  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
savo  £100  to  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  ii)  Tothill 
FIdds,  commonly  known  as  tbe  Green  Coat 
•SchooL  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  doctor*a 
robes  in  tbe  Munc  School,  Oxford,  which  is  en> 
graved  by  Hawldna  (chap.  1 30).       [W.  H.  H.} 

HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  0GTATE3  (Lat. 

Quint(r  cf>r)})€rtcr,  neu  ahfcondita; ;  Germ.  Ver- 
derUtc  Qiiinten).  Hidden  Fifths,  or  Octaves,  are 
held  to  be  prodooed,  whanever  two  parts  pro- 
ceed, in  similar  lufition,  toward.^  a  single  Fifth,  or 
Octave,  tu  which  one  of  them  at  least  progresses 
by  a  leap,  aa  In  tha  following  examplo 

Progressions  such  as  these  arc  prohibited,  be- 
cause, were  the  leajis  fiUcil  up  by  the  intervals 
of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  the  bidden  *  cousccutivcs' 
[Hee  CoNSBrLTivs]  wovid  ttt  oooo  bo  ooBvartad 
into  real  ones,  thus : — 


TJ           P    '    1  5 

H  K3  »• 

S 

s 

*  t 

s  •  » 

It  may  be  urtrod,  that,  as  the  leaps  nvf^  not 
intended  to  be  biled  up,  tbe  forbidden  eet^ueuce 
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U  noi  fonned.  Mid  there  remairn,  ttierefore^  no- 
tliin^  to  tw  oondflBUMd. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  U  twofo'ii.  In 
the  fint  plaoe,  the  iinpr«Mion  left  on  the  ear  bj 
HiddeB  rVOm  or  0«tov«a  ii  ■omatinwie  aIiiumI 
aa  gtrongly  iiirirki(l  as  that  prxluccd  by  re»! 
ones ;  the  ear  itaelf  powowing  the  faculty  of 
filling  up  the  leaps,  in  imaginatfon,  wImd  tempted 
V)  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  jirogrt'ssion  8ub- 
luitted  to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaooouipamed  vocal 
mtiaie— to  which  the  proUbMoii  most  particu- 
larly refeni — the  leaat  tendency  on  the  part  of 
an  incautioua  sioger  to  bridge  over  the  leap  by 
meana  of  a  porUmeiUo  would  inatuitly  prodooe 
the  effect  indicated  in  the  above  examfJe. 

KeverthaleM,  the  law  against  Midden  Fifths 
•ad  OotovM  k  not  aa  iaolMtie  oao.  It  la  tnie, 
that,  in  two-part  counter])oint,  they  are  as 
Sternly  condemned  as  the  moat  glaring  sequence 
of  MM  FUUis.  Evan  in  three  parts  thaw  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
parts,  they  are  only  to  be  reprehended  under 
twrtain  aoaiditions.  For  instance,  between  the 
axlTCDie  pnrts  they  should  only  l>e  used  as  a 
of  escape  m)m  some  ti«riuua  difficulty, 
an  one  extreme  and  one  mean  park  they 
considered  less  ol)j('ctionable.  Bt  twwn  two 
parts  there  is  little  to  be  tmid  against 
them ;  and,  whan  aoa  of  tiie  parts  oonoemed  in 
their  foniiation  moves  a  8emit<3ne,  they  are  freely 
i>«irmitied,  even  between  treble  and  bass.  Bear- 
ing tliaaa  fidaate  mind,  the  student  can  scarcely 
go  very  far  wrong ;  and,  should  he  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  faulty  progressions,  it  may 
be  removed  by  a  rcft-rence  to  the  old  law,  which 
enacts  that  '  A  Bcrfect  Concord  maj  not  be 
approached  in  similar  motion.' 

TOurn  giaat  maiten  of  the  i6th  century  were 
fiv  more  lenient  towards  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  than  many  modem  theorists.  In  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  his  oontempomries,  ex- 
amples, even  between  extreme  parts,  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page.'  These  oomposen 
albo  delighted  in  hiding  Fifths  and  Oou^ves  in 
another  and  a  singularly  beautiful  way.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  aneh  procressiona  are 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the 
aame  two  ports.  When  fonned  between  different 
irdoes,  by  meana  of  erasing  the  parts,  they  are 
perftcrtly  lawful  ;  as  in  the  f  lUowing  combina- 
tions from  Palestrina  s  *Missa  Pana  Mamelli ' 
aiMl*MisMkBrevb*:>. 


be  distinguished,  ih 
In  this  nam  thev 


HILL. 

^y  beoocoa  siai|ily  intolecaUa. 

af 


The  effect  of  Ruch  passages  as  these,  when 
anng  without  accompaniment,  is  t>ert'ectly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  but  when  arranged  for  keyed  in« 
■truments,  where  the  motion  of  the  parts  cannot 

>  In  Ui«  lMv<nnlni{  of  rKl«'<trin«'i  moM  'Vntrm  to'  Uturm  to 
Iiid««l  an  la.ULJ.M  of  mAd<u  FUUm.  Iu  tWO  pwtts  Ull  Ulto  MM  bM 

4  ptnUalon^ 


the  most  vulj^ar  character;  but  this  is  not  the 
form  in  whk^  Pilrffitrina  iatidad  them  t-  >  l« 
heard.  [W.S.KJ 
HIGHLAND  FUNG.  A  stop  fas  daaei^ 

peculiar  to  the  Scotch  Hiphlands.  Tim  name  u 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dance  iu><^lf.  The 
term  'fling*  expresses  the  kicking  gesture  wUeh 
characterises  it.  When  a  horse  kicks  V>y  merely 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  he  i^  said, 
in  grocons'  parlaaoa.  to  '  fling  like  a  oow.'  The 
performer  dances  on  e.\<-h  leg^  alternately,  and 
Jlinfjf$  the  other  1^  in  front  and  l>«hia(L  The 
ffi^daad  Fliag;  in  which  thri^.  four,  or  mure 
persona  may  take  part,  if  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  Strathspey.    The  following  is  a  specimen 

Jfar^ttu  of  Uantly't  HigUomd  FNmff, 
AlUgn, 

-  S-,  »  :  ,,<r^. 


HIGH  UIiS&(U.i.M\*$aSdemnU ;  Fr.  Gramd- 
messe;  Germ.  Orot*e  Mt*ae).  Mass,  sung  through- 
out, with  full  Ceremonial,  thePrit-st  Knng  assisted 
by  Deacon  and  Subdeacon.  Master  of  Cemnonies, 
Thurifer  and  two  Acol^iiis.  A  Masa,  anag  with 
e<]ually  solemn  music,  but  witliout  the  assistance 
of  a  Deacon  and  Subtleacon.  and  without  the  use  of 
Incense,  is  called  a  Mi*.ia  caniat<i,  or  Song  Mass. 

Low  Maj?8  is  Raid  by  the  Priest,  without  muaic, 
and  with  the  aHtiatance  uf  one  iStirv-ur  only.  fSea 
Mam.]  [W.&R.] 

HILL,  W.,  &  SON  are  or^n  buHders  in  Lga 
don.  The  house  was  founded  by  John  Snetdv 
about  1755,  mho  was  ■oeeaadad  in  1780  by  hit 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  ^Snktzleb  1  The  laturr  had 
a  partner,  W.  Nutt,  m  1 790,  who  was  afterwards 
jomed  by  Thomas  Elliott  about  1803.  Alter 
Elliott  had  done  business  for  some  tiuie  alone, 
he  took  as  partner,  in  1825,  William  l-Hill,  a 
Unoolnshire  man,  who  had  manriad  Ua  daqgliter. 
and  died  in  1S32,  Hill  remaining  alone  until 
1837,  when  he  was  joined  by  »ederio  iXaviaoo. 
After  1838  Davison  left  to  become  a  pariaaraf 
John  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  Hill  A  Son. 

iGRAY  &  Davibox.]     Uill  died  Dec.  18,  1870. 
le  deserves  the  gratitude  of  English 
for  having,  in  conjunction  with  (THuntlett, 
duoed  tha  CC  oompaas  into  this  country. 
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BOiott  &  Hill  built  the  present  organ  in  York 
£  Iin«)t«r,  fliuce  which  the  have  built,  amongst 
tDMtky  others,  the  origans  of  Ely,  Worrp-^tpr.  and 
MaiMtbeflter  Cathedrals,  Birmin^'haui  iown  Hall,  I 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  and  All  Saints',  Margaret 
St.,  London,  Melbourne  Town  Hall,  etc.  fV .  dp  P  i 

HILLER,  Dr.  f  KBoiiiANU,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  liWii|^  Goumii  mnaiMm^  disllii* 

g-uiMhe<l  alike  as  oomposer.  condnrtor.  pianist, 
aauX  writer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Erank- 
fart  on  tbe  Main.  Oct.  94, 1811.  IDt  flnt  mado- 
Ie«8.iTifl  wpn    from  a  violiniFt  named  Hofinann, 
who  did  little  beycHid  allowing  him  to  form  his 
tMte  by  plajiag  dM  tiiiatM  of  Monit  lad  Bm- 
ihoren.    Inntruction  on  the  pianoforte  he  re* 
oeived  fironi  Alovs  Schmidt,  and  in  harmony  and 
ooanterpoint  frr m  Vollw^er.  At  10  ho  played 
»  concerts  of  Mozart's  in  public  nnd  at  12  begrin 
to  cwuipcse.  Though  educated  for  a  l^imed  pro- 
fnnlnii,  ha  mm  allowed  to  talw  op  the  study  of 
iiniHic  in  earnest;  and  in  1825  was  placed  with 
iiummel  at  WeimAT.  Here  for  a  time  his  atten- 
tkm  was  absorbed  by  composition,  for  Hununel, 
reoognisinj;  liie  obvious  bent,  allowed  him  to  take 
his  own  course.    His  master's  criUcismB  on  his 
-Arly  compositions  were  Bcvere  and  disheartmlng, 
but  Killer  proved  the  reality  of  hh  nrtlKtie  im- 
pulse by  never  allowing  himself  to  be  discounkged 
ftom  further  effort  and  deeper  study,  both  in 
music  and  literatiu-e.    In  1827  he  accompanied 
Hummel  on  a  prufeaaional  tour  to  Vienna,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Beethoven  on  his 
death>beif  nnd  of  witnessing  the  di«'?ipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  once  interrupted  his  inter- 
course with  HumoioL  Of  tUo  moetii^  he  has 
^ven  an  interesting  account  from  memory  in  his 
*Aus  dem  Tonleben '  <3nd  series).    While  in 
Vienna  he  published  his  op.  i.apianoforte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.   He  then  r^^turTu  d  to  Frank- 
fort, but  stayed  there  only  a  ehuix  tune,  in  spit© 
of  his  advantageous  interconrse  with  Schelble, 
M  be  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  hea<l-cjuartcra  of  niusic  and  everything 
eLse.    His  ttay  in  Paris  laste<l  from  l8a8  to  35, 
with  one  break  Ciiu»e<l  bv  th»»  death  of  his  fnthv  r.  I 
He  acted  for  a  titno  as  profesaor  in  Chonju's 
•  Institution  de  Musique/  but  afterwards  lived 
independently,  perfecting  him-rlf  ns  a  pianist 
and  composer,  and  enjoying  the  best  society. 
Tliere  is  scarcely  »  %rail-klio«m  man  of  that 

Sriod,  particularly  among  musicians,  with  whom 
iller  was  not  on  good  terms.  Bt^ides  Men- 
delssohn, whom  he  met  as  a  boy  at  Frankfort 
and  with  whom  he  remained  in  the  cl  tsest  friend- 
ship to  a  late  date,  he  was  intimate  with  Cheru- 
bini,  Roasini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
Nourrit,  Heine,  and  many  others.  Fetis,  in  his 
Biographic  Universelle,  gives  further  particulans  of 
this  stay  in  Paris,  and  especially  of  Hiller's  con- 
certi^  in  which  F^tis  took  part.  Suffice  it  to  say 
bera  that  his  performances  of  Bach  and  Bec  thu- 
\  on  ha<i  an  important  share  in  making  the  works 
of  those  great  maiten  better  known  in  France. 
He  w»»  the  first  to  play  Beethoven's  Eb 
Concerto  in  Paris;  and  his  classical  soir^,  given 
in  company  with  JBaillo^  OKoited  muoh  attcntioii  1 


at  the  time.    From  Paris  he  retunied  to  F^rank* 
fort,  conducted  the  CsecflieB'Venfai  in  and 
37  durint:  Schelble's  illness,  and  then  pa.HJte<l  on 
to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Liszt  and  Kossini. 
Rossi  furnished  himwith  the  libretto  of 'Rara!Id«»* 
which  hf  st  t  in  nivisic,  and  which,  tlux)Ugh  the 
intervention  of  liossini,  was  produced  at  tho 
Scala  in  18.^9,  but  without  suooeM.  Here  abo 
he  becfin  his  oratorio  '  Die  Zerstomng  Jerusa- 
lems,'  f^eI-hjipH  his  most  important  work,  and 
one  that  interested  Mendelssohn  so  much  that 
he  inducetl  Hillf-r  to  pa,«9  thf  winter  of  1839  in 
L*i|>Kic,  personally  superintending  its  productioa 
(April  2,  1840),  which  wai  mo«t  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  p>erformances  at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Vienna,  Amstenlaro,  and  elsewhere. 
On  his  second  journey  tf*  Italy  in  1 841,  he  went 
to  Romf>,  and  studied  oM  Tf.vllun  Church  music 
under  the  guidance  ot  Bami,  ot  whom  he  has 
recorded  his  recollections  ('Tonleben,'  ii.  101). 
On  Ms  return  to  Germany  he  liveil  successively  in 
Frankfort,  I^eipeic  (conducting  the  Gewandhatu 
Concerts  of  1843-4%  and.  Drescien.    Here  ho 
produced  two  more  operas,  'Traum  in  der  Christ- 
nacht,*  and  '  Conradin.'    During  this  time  he 
lived  on  intiinato  terms  with  Spohr,  Iffondelssohn, 
the  Schumann*,  David,  Hauptmann,  Joachim, 
and  many  more  illustrious  artists.    A  lasting 
memorial  of  this  period  is  preserved  in  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  P.  F  Concerto  to  him — 
*  freundschaftUch  zugeeignet.'  In  1 847  he  became 
municipal  capellmeister  at  Dusseldorf,  and  in 
l85oaoceptetl  a  similar  poet  at  Cologne,  where  he 
organised  the  Conservau  nuui,  and  became  its 
first  director.   This  post  he  still  (1879)  Mtefn* 
and  in  his  various  cftpnoities  of  composer,  OQB" 
doctor,  teacher,  and  litieraUur,  ha«  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  music  in  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinoes.   He  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  musical 
socie^  of  which  he  was  conductor,  that  its  con- 
certs have  been  long  considered  among  the  best 
in  Germany.   The  ]U>wer  Rhino  Ft-?ti  valg,  which 
he  ooodncted  from  1850  as  often  as  they  were 
held  at  Cologne,  have  however  chioByeontributed 
to  gain  him  his  high  reputation  as  a  cond  actor. 
As  a  teacher  his  career  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  Ui«  Cologne  Conservatoriniii* 
Among  his nomerous  pupils  Uiere,  the  best  known 
is  Max  Bmch.  He  has  occasionally  left  Cologne 
to  make  conoert-tonrs  in  Germany,  or  longer 
excnrnoiDS  abroad.   He  conducted  the  Italian 
opera  in  Pluis  for  a  time  (1852-53).  and  visited 
Vienna  and  St  Petersborg,  where  in  1870  he 
conducted  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Iln.ssian 
Mtudoal  Society.  England  he  has  visited  i&everal 
times,  particularly  in  1871,  when  his  cantata 
'Nala  und  Damajanti*  was  performed  at  the 
Birminghrai  Festivid,  and  in  187a,  when  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  both  as  a  pianist  and 
conductor  of  his  <mn  wwks  at  the  Monday 
Popular  and  Oryslal  Pfelaoe  Ckmcerts,  and  also 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Hillor  s  published  wotiw  (to  Feb.  1 879)  number 
183.  They  include.  Chamber  music— 5  P.  F. 
quartets ;  5  trios ;  5  string  quartets ;  Sonatas  for 
P.F.  aloofly  and  with  vioUn  and  oeUo;  «  suite  *!& 
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OHune*  ftr  P.P.  mnd  fUXn;  Smmda  ftr  P.  F. 

and  oello;  'M.^leme  Suite*  for  P  F. ;  and  a 
mam  of  other  uiftooforte  oompontioni,  includiog 
14  Stodea,  'rhythndidw  SiodicB,*  Impromptu 
'  ziir  Guitarre/  operettas  vrith  iit  wunln,  etc.  tU:. 
Occhwtral  works— 4  ovorturos,  including  that 
to  'Donalriiis';  •  TedML  VmtA  far  the 
inj,'  of  the  Albert  Hall;  3  Bvuiphoniep,  iri- 
iidiikg  that  with  the  motto  '  )iM  mom  d<:>ch 
PrttUinffwerdeB'jetcete.  Yood  ooinpogitioiis — 
a  ontiynos,  'Die  Zeratorung  JenisaUms '  ^ir.r^ 
'  Saul ' ;  5  operaii,  including  '  Die  Kauwx>uiben/ 
'  Der  Deeerteur, '  and  many  smaller  works ;  LMct  ; 
ohoruM*.  mixed  and  for  men's  vuicck  only;  motets, 
paalms,  etc. ;  a  number  of  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  eKpeciall^  *0  waiat  toa  Si«*  from 
Bjron'H  Hr^rcw  M<ilodies.  op.  415,  'VerKxrmin,' 
75  ;  '  ^  •'^^  uiid  Dunaj&nti,'  written  for  Bir> 
mingham ;  'Israels  SkgMgesang,'  op.  151  ;  and 

hia  'Pn>inetLeut(,'  op.  I  75,  and  '  Kel>e<?r;i,'  op.  1S2. 
Bis  literary  works  include  a  crowd  of  interesting 
•rtielesy  biographical,  critical,  and  misoeUaMCMn» 
cnntributed  to  the  'Kolnische  Zeitung*  many 
of  them  republished  under  the  title  'Aus  dem 
TloBMwe  unserer  Zeit,'  a  volumes  in  with 
a  '  Ncuc  Folge'  in  1871,  and  a  4th  vol.  '  rersCn* 
liches  uud  Muiakalisches'  in  1876.  lie  lias  also 
pnblUlhed  Ills  reooUeotions  of  Mendelssohn — 
which  appe«rt?d  in  Macmillan'R  3r!i;,'a/.ino,  and 
were  rt^prinled  separately  with  a  dedication  to 
Queen  V  ictoria — and  a  very  interati&g  paper  on 
Cherubini,  first  printed  in  the  same  periodical. 
He  has  recently  edited  a  volume  of  letters  by 
Hauptmann  to  Spohr  and  other  wvU-kiMnm 
musicians.  To  complete  the  list,  we  may  add — 
additional  accompaniments  for  Handel's  '  Debo> 
rah'  (for  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  1834),  and 
'Theodora' ;  and  an  instruction  book  '  Uebungen 
sum  Studium  der  Haraonie  und  des  Contra- 
puiict«'  (and  ed.  i860). 

Hiller  ooeupiot  in  some  tespect  the  same  posi- 
tion  wMeh  Spobr  held  before  his  death,  as  the 
'  AltiiHMHter,'  the  representative  of  the  old  c!h!«- 
sical  achooL  His  pleasant  genial  pen;nnality, 
•nd  hit  great  fntoligenoe  and  wid«  range  of 
knowlt  tl;j;<-,  ni:iki*  Jilin  wi;lcomc  wlu-rever  lie  goes. 
In  Ilngland  he  has  many  Mends,  who  arc  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hiMirbki  dd&nte  legato  aiylo 
of  playing,  Mx.n,  alas,  to  bo  aiiinboied  with  the 
things  of  the  past. 

BMog  throughout  Ma  life  in  ea«y  dvBiunstanoes, 
lie  has  bcL-n  always  al)le  to  inJuI^^e  his  taste  for 
a  variety  of  intellectual  interests,  to  the  neglect 
pwhapa  of  that  ooneentrathm  bt  the  whole  powers 
which  iH  nt-t'es.s;iry  t<>  gtamp  any  mental  pro- 
duction as  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  nieh  an  educatioii  wero  not  lost  up<ni 
liini.  He  gained  from  it  a  general  ea.se  ami 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  a  relined  taste  for  all 
that  M  intdteetual.  Then  •»  tho  qualities 
which,  coml)ine<l  with  his  avoidance  of  all  mere 
dUettantcism,  and  his  grasp  of  that  which  is 
aterling,  grave,  and  osflontial,  havo  onablod  htm 
to  acco^upli.^h  .'something  of  value  in  each  depart- 
ment he  has  touched.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
Qttt  the  i^edal  chanetariatioi  of  hk  ynA,  m  it 


hw  of  thaw 

catch  the  eye  at  onL-e.  Althoa^h  he  ha«  Tx-^n  o  c- 
stantly  attracted  bv  the  daswail  p«triud,  his  taiesl 
ii  — sBtially  wmn,  m  Ui  elegant  nd  vsO- 
cliosen  melixlv,  his  piquant  rhvthin,  and  bis  in- 
tttnisttng  harmony,  never  trivial,  suliicientiy 
prove.  HmnoroQB  and  graceful,  rather  than  pto" 
found,  his  mrxle  of  expreRxion  is  al»a\-s  » lev.'it<^d, 
plt^Dg,  and  clever,  and  with  a  delicaus  polish  of 
each  separate  put  whidi  is  voy  characteristic. 
Farilit  v  of  invention,  and  mastery  of  tho  tet  lini- 
caliue«  ot  composition  may  have  soanatimea  sop- 
plied  the  pboa  of  tmooreBtivoSBalinDt;  botfiva 
nim  a  reallv  •mp'>rtant  th'^rtir-.  mul  be  p>roducei 
music  that  will  undoubtedly  iive.  Hid  '  l>eatroc> 
tion  of  .Terosalem,'  his  Spring  Symphony  im  K 
minor  ( already  mentioned), his  Piam^r  Tie  Concexto 
in  FS  minor,  and  more  than  one  of  hi*  pianoforte 
works,  are  surely  destined  to  smxiva.  AU  hia 
writiffgii,  both  in  music  an<i  literature,  show  real 
talent  and  thought,  a  genuine  artistic  torn  of  miiid« 
and  ofkitt  *  very  happy  mode  of  er|>wimi  He 
forms  one  of  that  circle  of  mii>4itnani«,  a  few  *»f 
whom  am  ouU  living,  who  Lave  uukIc  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
elasiiical  music.  At  a  tiin"  ^v^.>Tl  Italian  opera, 
and  a  brilliant  and  ixuportaai  liiough  somewkkt 
barren  devoCiott  to  mere  execution,  exercised  m 
undue  influrace  on  the  minds  of  musicisns,  these 
men  upheld  the  etandard  of  serious  and  solid 
music,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  indefistig> 
able  exertions  that  Bach's  de«p  thought  and 
Beethoven's  passionate  energy  are  appreciattrii  as 
thflj  now  are.  Brought  up  and  living  to  <^d  age 
in  this  classical  atmosphere,  a  frteid  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schumann,  and  Afaiking  with  them  on 
these  subjects,  Hiller  has  naturally  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  new  German  school. 
He  has  never  concealed  his  sentiments  on  this 
point,  but  we  may  confidently  say  that  he  has 
never  axpreeeed  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
him  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  [A.M.] 

HILLER,  J<niANV  ASMt,  whoM  md  name 

was  Hi'i.i.KH,  Tnim  Dec.  25,  172S  (4  years  l-t-fore 
Joseph  Hay(ln\  at  \\  endi»:li-U.-.-,ig  mar  Gurliiz 
in  Prussia,  the  t^ou  of  a  school-nukster  and  parish- 
clerk.  He  lost  his  father  when  barely  six,  and 
hail  a  hard  struggle  to  uhtuin  his  education.  He 
possessed  a  fine  treble  voice,  and  had  already 
acquired  consideral>Ie  f.icility  on  various  instru- 
mentd,  and  he  quickly  turned  these  talents  to 
account.  He  passed  from  the  G3'mnasium  ct 
Oorlitz  the  Kri.  U7_>*chule  at  Pnxlt  u.  wljere 
he  studied  the  harpsichord  and  t}i<.>^ou^'h-la^d 
under  Homilius.  It  was  howe%  er  the  operas  and 
sacrird  coiniKwitions  of  Ha8.«e  and  ('raiin  wliioh 
exercised  the  most  lasting  intiueuc--  upon  hiiu. 
llii.-^se's  opflra%  of  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  Lf.iring  excellent  iiorformancos,  had  a  special 
attrac  tion  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  scores  of 
Hi'vcral.  In  1751  hew*  nt  to  the  Universally  of 
Loipsic,  where,  besides  his  legal  studies,  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  music,  '  partly  from 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,'  as  he  hiuu>elf  ro> 
lates.  He  took  part  in  the  so-called  'Grueses 
Concert '  both  as  flutist  and  finger,  and  began  to 
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make  hh  way  as  a  eomposer  an»l  anthor.  In 
'754  enterwl  the  household  of  Count  Briihl, 
th0  SwKon  minister,  m  tutor,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompaiiitHl  his  pupil  to  Lcipaic  in  1758.  A 
h^pochunilriA<:al  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
lut  wboito  life,  causad  him  not  only  to  resign  this 
appointment,  but  also  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
Ih^>fefl8or8hip  at  St.  Petersbui;^.  Henceforward 
he  lived  It^f^endonlly  at  Leipsic,  engaged  in 
literature  and  mane,  and  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  public  concerts ;  and  it  is  laigely 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  they  afterwards 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence.  He  was 
appointed  director  in  1 763,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  improve  the  cnomaes.  In  1771  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  citltivation  of  singing, 
which  he  supported  by  giving  performances  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Graun,  etc.  As  pud 
director  of  a  society  for  the  practice  of  music, 
be  e^bHshed  'Concerts  Spirituels'  (so  called 
iftcr  tliL-  Paris  concerts  of  that  namc\  which 
took  the  plaoe  left  vaoMt  by  the  fiultire  of  the 
old  'GrowM  Ooneart.*  In  1781  fhUr  'Oonoert- 
Institut'  moved  into  the  newly-built  hall  of  the 
'Gewandhaua,'  and  thiu  oc^ginated  the  'Gewand- 
baae  Ooooerte*  of  worid*wid»  odebrity.  Not 
onnten'  wi'li  fli'-  Im'  composed  for  the  then 
lioari^iqg  theatre  at  Lei|MUCi,  a  aeriee  of  '  Sing* 
spiele,*  wUcth  are  tafBeleBt  of  ihemadTee  to 

?-qtttuate  his  name  in  the  hist^^ry  of  music, 
hough  doubtless  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
operetta,  Hiller  eitab11da«l  tii*  German  'ffing- 
'«piel '  fui  a  HL-parate  l<ninch  of  art.  lie  took  for 
fail  basis  the  simple '  lied,'  a  form  which  brought 
itwftbin  the  capacitiee  of  the  company,  who  were 
by  no  means  trained  singers  ;  but  within  these 
narrow  limits  he  develraed  a  variety  of  inven- 
tion and  ttpmaaloD,  n  delicacy  and  preofsiaB  of 
character,  which  at  onre  <  un-d  universal  ap- 
proval, and  have  sufficed  to  maintain  this  clatis 
of  piece  to  the  peaent  day.  He  enlai^gied  both 
the  form  and  substant'e  of  the  'Lic<l'  proper,  by 
departing  from  the  simple  strophe;,  and  giving 
to  the  songs  a  qieeifie  dranwtle  eoSoiuring  in 

accordance  with  the  rhnrn  t.  r  Tie  also  iiitnv 
duced  'moroeaux  d«»u»eiuble,'  and  traces  are 
not  wftttting  Off  Um  b^nniiigs  even  of  the 
dramatic  'sccDa.'  Of  thcf^e  'SingKpiele'  Hiller 
composed  14,  each  oontaining  30  numbers  of  this 
*llea*4ike  character.  The  l^st  known  are  'Lis- 
vart  und  Dariolette,'  'Lott<jh«  n  am  TTof,'  'Liebo 
auf  dem  Lande,'  '  Dorf  bar  bier,'  and  especially 
'  Die  Jiaigd,'  which  has  kepi  the  atage  tm  more  than 
a  cpntnrv,  and  is  even  call  performed.  He  al^o 
wroUs  a  quantity  of  saored  aongs  and  '  Lieder,' 
which  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  pnliMH 
tion  this  style  of  compasition — so  signiBcant  a 
contrast  to  the  Italian  '  aria.'  Having  been  in- 
duced to  accompany  his  pupils,  the  two  Friiuloin 
Podleska,  t**  the  court  of  the  Dtike  of  Cotirland 
^  Mittau,  HiUer  made  so  iavoumble  an  iiupre<i- 
aion,  that  on  hij<  departure  he  was  appointed 
court-chapelmast«r,  with  a  salary.  In  1786  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  mujiic  were  recom- 
pensed by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  andmunical 
diieotor  to  the  ThomM  aohuie  in  Leipaio.  Thia 


popt  he  held  till  1^01,  and  his  death  took  place 
in  1804,  after  much  tnjublc  frf)m  the  old  hypo- 
chondria. Ah  composer,  conductor,  teacher,  and 
author,  Hiller'H  industry  was  indefatigable.  Ilia 
inBtnimeutal  compositions  are  now  quite  anti- 
quated, but  not  so  his  vocal  works.  These  conuii^t 
chiefly  of  motets  and  the  'Singspiele'  already 
named ;  but  the  following  must  not  be  omitted : — 
'  Choralmelodien  <u  Gellerts  geistlichen  Odcn  und 
Liedem'  (1761);  'Weisse's  Lieder  fur  Kinder* 
(1769);  '5ogei8tlicheLiederfUr  Kinder' (1774): 
and  '  Yietratimmige  Chor*arien*  (1794).  Of  his 
larger  works  may  be  cited,  a  '  Passions-cantata,* 
and  a  looth  Psalm,  both  much  prized  by  his 
contemporaries.  Hiller  also  composes!  a  '  Choral - 
buch'  (1793),  with  two  appendices  (1704  and 
1797),  largely  used  in  his  day,  though  since 
widely  condemned.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  of  general  aoAneaa  and 
relaxation,  when  all  nraab  took  Its  tone  from 
Italian  opera.  Hasse  and  Graun  were  the  models 
of  his  taste,  whom  he  xerered  all  his  life.  Bat 
he  was  by  no  meana  faaeosible  to  the  inflii> 
enoe  of  the  great  renovation  of  mu.sic  originated 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  waa  powerfully  im* 
pressed  by  Handel,  while  fat  Badi  nnd  Ginok  be 
entertained  a  bare  ontwar  I  r.  -[  .x^,  with  no  real 
sympathy.  Me  had  deeply  imbibed  (he  spirit  of 
that  insipid  and  ahsHow  age,  which  being  entirely 
without  feeling  for  lii-b  rical  pn^priety,  permitted 
arbitimy  ohaz^ges  in  the  treatment  of  older  worio^ 
whicSi  to  our  day  of  Uatorioal  enlightenment  seem 
as  astounding  as  thoy  are  impertinent.  This  is 
veiy  remarkable  in  Hiller  s  careful  editions  of 
claaried  woritt.  Diiio  he  Intvodneed  many  al> 
teratione  of  his  own  into  a  German  edition  of 
Handel's  'Jubilate,'  under  the  title  of  the  looth 
Psalm ;  and  arranged  Pergol(^*a  twO'pavt '  Stnhet 
Mater'  for  a  four-part  clioir.  He  also  edited 
Hasae's  '  Pilgrimme  auf  Golgatha,'  Graun'a  '  Tod 
Jesa,*  and  Haydn'a  'Stabat  Mater*  with  German 
words,  and  in  an  abridged  form  for  pianoforte. 
8till  much  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  frequent 
perfimnMioea  of  oratorios,  duefly  thoae  ei  HaodeL 
TTho  'Messiah*  eepeoially  wa«  given  at  Berlin, 
BresUu,  Leipaic^  and  othw  nlaces,  with  nearly  aa 
mtich  ^dnt  na  at  tiie  great  ibaki'vab.  As  an  au- 
thor Hiller  was  painstaking  and  prolific.  Pesidea 
several  ringle  articles  in  periodicals  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper,  <  WSehentliche  Nachriohten  nnd 
Anmerkungen  die  Mu«ik  betrefTend'  {1766- 
1 770).  Ue  hod  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing;  and  two  fnatraotfon 
books  of  that  kind — •  Anweisung  zum  musikal- 
iach-richtigen  Gesauge*  (1774),  and  'Anweiaung 
sum  marikaUadi  zierlichen  Gesange*  (1780),  are 
among  the  mo«?t  vulualde  of  hh  works.  He  also 
published  a  good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
'  Lebensbeschreibun^n  berUhmtcr  Musikgelehl^ 
ten  und  Tonkiin^tler  1,  i  vol.  1  7^.f\  with  his  auto- 
biography. Two  of  his  collections  also  deserve 
mentlan— 'Musikolische  Zeitvertraib'  (1760),  of 
German  and  Italian  airs,  ducts,  etc.,  and  '  Vier- 
stiiiuuige  Motetten,'  etc.  i;.6  vol«.  410.,  1776-91), 
couUkining  wivtM  by  many  celebrated  oompo«iera 
--n  work  of  real  valneb  Hia  gratcftd  pupil^  tho 
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Podieaka,  erected  in  1832  a  gmall  monu- 
IMBtto  hit  memory  on  the  Prr>inena<le  at  Leipeic, 
before  th'  windows  of  bi?  nfficinl  residence  at  the 
ThomM  School,  and  close  to  Mendelavohn's  Bach 
HMOUiriaL  [A.M.] 
niLTON,  JOHK,  Mn5^.  V%r.,  first  appears  &a  a 
composer  in  'The  Triumphee  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
to  whidi  ha  eoBtribatad  the  ^-part  madrigal, 
*  Faire  Oriana,  boautie*8  queene.  He  Lrra-lnated 
at  Cambridge  in  i6a6.  In  1637  he  pubibhed 
'  Ayres,  or  hm  fbr  Hme  -mjem,'  dedicated 
•To  the  worshi'iif""!  Willirim  TTrather,  Doctor  of 
Muaiokey'  reiinuted  in  score  by  the  Musical 
AnliqiiMiHiSooioty.  In  1628  Hutcm  was  elected 
organist  and  parish  clerk  of  St.  Slarguret'a  West- 
minsiw.  It  it  presumed  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  InMutinad  appofatmwnt  when  tbe  ofigan 
%vr\s  taken  down  pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary 
ordinances  of  1 64^,  but  thai  he  continued  to  hold 
the  latter.  In  1653  he  puUiilhed  the  collection 
<^ed  •  Catch  that  Catch  can,  or,  A  Choice  Col- 
leeiioii  of  Catches  Uound<»  and  Canons  for  30^4 
roycm.*  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  Weat* 
minster,  March  31,  1657.  Hawkins's  statement 
that  he  lies  in  the  Abbey  Cloisters,  and  that  an 
anthem  was  mmy  in  the  Abbey  before  Us  body 
was  brought  out  of  his  house  for  interment  can 
therefore  at  beet  be  only  partially  true.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Hilton  produced  a 
Service  in  G  niimr,  priuteil  in  Kimbault*s  Cathe- 
dral Music,  a  second  Service  in  the  same  key,  and 
some  anthems  which  remain  in  MS.  '  Lanl»  Cor 
Thy  tender  incrrien,*  usually  given  to  Farrant, 
has  been  attnbuted  to  HUton.  Tbe  copies  in 
wUoii  it  is  M  attributed  liay«  a  tdm  additional 
bars  on  the  word  '  Amen,'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  Hilton's  composition.    (See  Harl.  MS.  7340.) 

songs,  dUdognes,  catches,  canons  and 
rounds  by  him  are  contained  in  a  volume  in  the 
Briti^  Must)um  (Add.  MS.  1  i,6oS).  An  Elegy 
on  William  Lawes  composed  bv  Hilton  fbr  3 
voices  18  printed  in  ETenry  and  Williiun  Lawes' 
•Choice  Psolmos,'  1648.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxfoid,  and  is  sngiaTed  by  Haw- 
kins (chap.  1  a  i).  [W'.H.H.] 
HIMMEL,  Fbi£D&icu  Hxiitbich,  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  his  day,  bom  Nov.  ao.  1765,  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg.  He  wa«  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  theolt^  at  U&Ue ; 
but  the  excellence  of  hi  a  pianoforte  playing  in- 
duced the  king,  Frederic  William  II,  to  nave 
him  educated  as  a  musician.  After  three  years 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Nanmaim  at 
Dresden,  he  took  to  IWlin  '  Isacco,'  an  oratorio, 
performed  (179a)  by  the  courtrchapel  with  hril- 
Uaat  sttooesB^  and  a  cantau  •  La  Danxa.'  The 

king  gave  him  100  Friedrichs  fur  bis  oratorio, 
made  him  his  chamber-composer,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  for  two  years.  While  there  he  produced 
'II  jirinio  Xf\vi';'ntnrc '  r»t  thr  Ff'Tj;i"e  in  Venice 
(1 794  ),  and  •  Semiramide '  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Beichardt  having  been  dismissed 
from  tbe  Court-Capellnif-isterfhip  at  Berlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appointment  to  Mimmel.  who 
thereapon  retumcKl  at  once.  Wban  in  office  ha 
Mnposad  savsral  piien     etnomtmci,  such  as 


a  Trauer-cantata  for  the  fungal  of  kir^  Fredstk 
William  in  1797*  and  a  Ta  Doom  for  i-he  ooraa- 
tion  of  his  succ^sor.  In  1798  he  vigit^sl  .^xk- 
hoLm  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Ejopcnt 
oommiasioned  him  to  write  •  Alessandxt),*  an  open 
for  which  he  received  i^?oo  r^nbles.  In  i?^i  he 
produced  *  Vaaoo  di  Gatuii '  ai  Copenhairtn,  pro 
oeeded  thence  to  France,  England — vrhcre  ht 
made  only  a  short  stay  nf  which  we  have  ns 
particulars — and  Vienna,  retoming  to  Bet^ 
in  December  i8oa.  After  the  battle  of  Jeoa  he 
retired  first  to  Pyrrriont,  and  then  to  CxnsA,  alti 
died  of  dropsy  at  Ln-rlm,  June  8,  1814.  EtSiks 
the  varies  already  mantioned  be  compc<6&]— 
'  Der  Kobold '  (1804")  ;  '  Fanch<in,  daa  Leiermsd- 
chen '  ( 1 805),  libretto  by  Kutzebue,  his  best  open ; 
•  Les  Sylphes'  (1807).  all  produced  in  Bciiin :  * 
'  Vater  Unser' ;  Pnalms  ;  a  mAas,  etc  :  P.  F. 
Bonatos;  dance  music  and  concerted  music  fx 
P.  F. ;  and  a  number  of  sooga.  The  sonataa  and 
aongs  abound  in  melody,  and  are  the  work  of  • 
sound  musician,  but  though  popular  in  their  dsv, 
they  art  now  quite  forgotten.  Himmel  had  modi 
intercourse  with  Beethoven  during  the  visit  of  At 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1796.  If  Beethoven  kactlub 
feelings  by  a  rude  joke  on  his  extemporising.  Him- 
mel had  certainly  the  bett^  of  the  aioounter  in  tke 
end.  [See  p.  1 720].  For  a  song  by  him,  'Ada  (» 
Alexis,'  see  *  Musical  Library.'  vol.  i.  A  couple 
more  pieces  are  pubUshed  by  Novello.         C  r/" 

HINDLE,  JOHir,  Mus.  E.ac.,  Ixam  ia  Wfe»fc- 
minster  in  1 761,  was  a  lay  vicar  of  Westmiaster 
Abbey.  He  matriculatetl  at  Oxford  in  170^ 
He  published  *  A  Collection  of  Songs  fur  Oi^i 
and  Two  Voio^'  and  'A  Set  of  Glees  for 
4,  and  5  voices.'  His  favourite  gle<B  *  Qii?.-en  of 
the  silvw  bow,'  first  appeared  (with  anvtb^r) 
in  the  'Pkatedonal  Gdlection.*  He  also  caB>- 
posed  a  wall-knoum  ohank  He  died  ii 
1796.  [W.H.H.] 

HINE,  WiLLUll,  bom  at  Brigfatvdl,  OxM 
shiro,  in  16S7,  became  a  chnri>t'-r  of  M^^dsla 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  coutinaed  so  artil 
1705.  when  he  was  appointed  a  dork.  Bs  nas 
reni'iTcd  frnm  hi"  plnce  in  tbe  same  ye^,  "arbai 
he  came  to  London  and  studied  under  Jeremiad 
Chtfk.  In  1713  he  succeeded  Stephen  Jtlbnm 
as  orgnn:st  of  Gloueestt^r  Cfttheiiral,  atiti  i«h-  f'"^ 
afterwards  married  Alida,  daught«^  of  Abraham;. 
Rudhall  of  Gloooestsr,  tha  famous  beU  fovmAst. 
Hine  died  Aug.  28,  1730.  His  wife  f;ir\i:«d 
him  until  June  a8,  1735.  Both  wcru  iat^ir&i  i: 
the  eastern  ambulatoty  of  the  cluistera.  where  s 
mural  tablet  to  thoir  mrmnrv  informs  us  tiiit  tht 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  vuiuntaniy  increawd 
Hine's  stipend  in  eonrfdanftion  of  his  deserts.  Dt 
Philip  Havr3  prc-'ented  a  portrait  of  Hine  <lx 
Other's  insiructor)  to  the  Music  Scbxd,  Lhdkvd. 
After  Hine' a  death  his  widow  published,  by  ss^ 
scription,  '  Uarmoiiia  Sacra  Glixrestrionsis  ;  «ac 
Selisct  Anthems  for  i,  2  and  3  voices,  and  a  It 
Deum  and  JubiL-ite,  t<>^ther  with  a  V.durtsfy 
for  the  Organ.*  The  Te  Deum  is  by  Uenry  Ha& 
and  the  oUier  compositiims  by  Hine.  The  voiza- 
tary  furnishes  a  curious  aUBipla  of  the  simie  d 
0(g»a  playing  then  in  vqgua.  IWJELB.} 
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HINGSTOX,  John,  waa  one  of  the  nuMiciaUB 
to  Ckaxles  I,  and  afterwards  entered  the  earvioe  of 
OHirar  Cranw^  wluM  d»ii8:ht«n  be  iiHlrnotBd 

in  iiiLi.  I  \  When  the  organ  of  Magilalen  College 
WM  remored  from  Oxford  to  JOuaptoa  Court, 
About  1654,  Hiagiloii  wai  •ppolnted  oigtidst  to 
the  Protector  at  a  s  t^irv  of  £100  per  annum, 
and  with  two  boys,  hia  papil^  wm  aocostomed 
to  lin;  Derlug^i  Latin  moiele  to  Oromwaill,  who 
j-rr-.ntly  dclij^htod  in  them,  TTr-  li^A  cuncarta  at 
ilia  house,  at  which  Cromwell  wae  often  present. 
Hingstoa  haa  htm  mSA  to  hmwm  been  Dr.  Blow^i 
master,  hut  this  is  donhtful.  He  composed  some 
If'ancies.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Maigaret's»  Weit- 
mimtar,  Dwanbar  1 7. 1683.  A  porfaaitof  bun 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSia    [Sea  MuaiO, 

MlSTOKIBS  OP.] 

HOBBSk  J0H9  WiLUAi^  waa  bora  Ang.  i, 

I  799,  at  Henley-on- Thames,  where  his  father 
WM  bandmaster  of  a  volunteer  corps.  He  sang 
in  pnblieal  the  early  age  of  three  9sbA  at 
five  waa  admitted  n  i-hnristcr  of  Carit-'-rliiirv 
Cathedral,  of  which  his  father  was  a  lay  vicar, 
mio  beauty  of  bb  voice  aUnetin;  the  attention 
f  dt-^,  the  rt'to  ringer  and  ringing  master, 
young  iiobbe  was  articled  to  him.  He  appeared 
mm  prindpal  sfaigvr  at  a  Maateal  Ferava!  at 
N'orwieh  in  1^:7,.  Hn  arriving  at  manhood  his 
voice  had  developed  into  a  tenor  of  limited 
oompaes,  bat  of  vemavlcable  purity  and  eweetnees. 
H"e  becarnf;  .1  member  of  the  dioirs  nf  King's, 
Trinity  and  ^t.Joh&'i^  Oembridge,  and  after- 
wMda  «f  fiiat  of  St  Goawe*a  Chapel,  Wfaideor, 
of  which  his  father  was  already  a  member.  Tti 
1837  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
ClMHiel  Begral,  ana  in  1836  a  lay  viear  of  West- 
miiuster  Ah!if  v  Hobbs  long  held  a  prominent 
position  aa  a  conoert«nger.  His  singing  waa 
dMIi^ished  by  taate^  refinenentendeaKpnMon. 
If-  TTas  the  c<inif>cser  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Bouffs,  several  of  which  gained  prizes  from  the 
Mawdists'  Club,  and  many  were  highly  popular, 
eapeciallj  '^ATirn  Delia  sleeps,*  'My  anceatoni 
were  £ngU«hmen,'  and  'The  captive  (jreekgirL' 
H«  died  at  Graydoo,  ta.  1*,  1877.  [W.fluH.] 

SOBRECHT.   [Sea  Qbbxcrt.] 

HOCKKT.  A  term  wliich  occurs  la  old 
English  writers  on  music,  beginning  with  De 
S«adlo  ( 1 3a6),lbrpaa8ages  which  were  twmeatad 
or  mangled,  or  a  combination  of  nnu-n  nnd  pauses. 
The  term  puziles  Sir  John  Uawkias  ^Hist.  chap. 
53*),  but  the  Ukto  Hr.  Chorley  used  ingeniously  to 
c  x  j>lA>n  it  aa  a  corruption  of  h4}equei,  a  hiccup,  and 
aigiiifying  a  syncopation.  £See  OcHxrro.]  [G.] 

SODGES,  Bdwabd,  Hub.  Boa.,  born  July  30, 
'79^'  *^  Bristol,  waa  organist  of  Clifton  Church, 
and  afterwards  of  the  ohorohea  ot  St.  Jamfis  and 
St.  NichoUs,  Bristol.  He  prodiMed  a  Horning 
^gld.  Evening  Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the 
reopeninff  of  St.  James's  oigaii»  May  a,  1834, 
pubUihed  them  in  1895.  He  obtained  bit 
^loctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  18^5.  He  was 
»  oontcibator  to  '  The  Quarterly  Murical  Maga- 
•ad  'Hm  Mtnloil  Wofll*  Li  J83S  he 


quitted  England  for  America,  and  in  the  next 
year  became  oigaoist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Chapel,  New Yflric  He  pabUehed 'An  Bnay  on 
the  r  iltivation  of  Church  Music'  at  New  York 
in  1841.  Ou  the  opening  of  Trinity  Cboroh, 
New  Toric.  May  nt,  1846  (the  organ  in  wUcb 
had  been  built  from  his  specifications),  Dr. 
Hodges  quitted  St.  John's  to  become  its  oxganist. 
He  oonpoeed  cbinoh  ni^e,  eoma  pnbOibed  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  Txjndon.    During  his 

ftr  lui  netfbnttanoe  on  tlia  organ.  Dr.  Hodgee 

returned  to  England  in  i86.{,  and  died  at  Clifton, 
Sept.  I,  1867.  His  daughter.  Miss  Fausxiva. 
HABn  HODOn,  ftrmerly  organist  in  Rcooldyn, 
and  now  (1878)  or^'juiist  of  two  chunrhcs  in 
Philadelphia,  has  composed  aome  songs  and  instru- 
nenCal  pieces. —ffis  eon.  Rev,  Jomr  Sebastiak 
Bach  TTnDGK^,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul'sChurch, 
Baltimore,     an  excellent  organist.  [W.H.H.] 

HOI  i'MANN,  Ebnst  Theodob  Wilhelm,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  liUa-at€ur,  wno  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
positions so  much  as  by  some  other  productiona 
of  his  i>en.  He  waa  bom  at  Konigsb^  Jan.  24, 
1776;  learned  music  and  law  at  the  same  time, 
and  bid  fair  to  rise  in  the  official  world ;  but  an 
irreprewible  love  of  caricaturing  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  prospectt)  and  drove  him  to  music  as  his 
main  pursuit.  His  first  musical  apiwintmemt  waa 
to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in  1809,  but  it  waa  a 
post  without  salary,  on  which  he  starved.  It 
fortunately  urged  him  to  writing  a  set  of  papers 
in  the  character  of  'Johannes  Kreisler  the  KapeU* 
meister'  for  the  'Allgumeine  modkalieofae  Zei- 
tung'  of  Leipzig.  They  appeared  at  intervals 
firom  Sept.  ao.  1810,  and  onwards,  and  in  1814 
Hoffmann  repubUdied  them  with  other  essays  in 
the  same  vein  in  two  volumes  as  '  Fantasiestiicke 
in  CaUot's  Manier,'  with  a  pre&oe  by  Jean  Paul, 
in  iHiose  style  they  are  oooelied.  Among  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  mottt 
practically  valuable,  are  the  essay  00  Beethoven's 
mstrumental  music —far  in  advance  of  the  day-' 
another  on  Gluck,  and  a  third  on  Don  Giovanni. 
The  eesayi^  which  have  oflm  been  reprinted,  are 
an  more  or  lees  bnmorous,  some  extremely  so* 
They  were  followed  by  the  '  Elixiere  des  Teufels,* 
a  novel  (i  8 15) ; '  NachtstUcke '  ( 1 8 1 7), '  Senpions* 
bribler*  (4  vols.  1819-31) ;  and  by  the  'Lebeas 
anrichtcn  des  Kater  Murr,'  etc.,  or  'Views  of 
life  of  Murr  the  tomcat,  with  finM;ments  of  the 
biography  of  Johann  Kreisler,  the  Ki^idfaneister, 
from  loose  and  »{K»tteti  shot'ta.'  Schumann's  ad- 
miration of  these  pieces  inay  be  inferred  from  his 
imitaiionaof  them  in  his  Fhnestanand  Bneebins, 
and  his  a<loption  of  their  nomenclature  in  the 
titles  of  his  musio.  After  the  iaU  of  Ki^mleon. 
HoflBaiann  andn  obtained  offidal  employinent  at 
Berlin,  which  he  discharged  with  efficiency,  and 
kept  till  his  death  at  a  Sileeian  bath  on  June  35. 
1833,  of  gradual  paralysis,  after  mnoh  snifering 
for  fuur  mouths.  Ho  was  fantastic  and  odd  in 
the  greatest  degree^  muob  given  to  liquor  and 
strange  company,  antwhUk  *1m  iMited  fiwmltiea 
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which  might  have  B^asoiied  the  nectar  of  the 
ggds.'  (GErlyle.)  He  sang,  composed,  criticiscil, 
twight,  ooxMUctod,  Buunag^l  theatres,  wrote  both 
poetry  ami  prose,  puintcil— all  txumlly  well ;  and 
in  fact  could,  and  did,  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
Th(.-  list  of  his  worki  Is  extraordinary — ii  ofMBM 
(MSS.  in  the  Berlin  T.ibrnrv\  one  of  them  ran 
for  14  nights;  Incideuui  music  for  3  plays;  a 
ballet ;  a  reqiiiem ;  two  symphonies,  etc.  etc. 

Bocthovtn  took  the  iinusually  spontaneous!  step 
of  addrcasing  him  a  letter  (March  23,  iSao). 
This  probably  led  to  a  closer  acquaintance,  to 
jnds^  from  the  Gauon  ia  Ut  l«tt«r  to  tbs  'Qb- 
cilia'  (Nohl,  No.  328)— 


which  it  if*  dlfiicnU  not  to  refer  to  him. 

Hoffioaun  ■  devotion  to  Moxart  led  him  to  add 
AmaAam  to  hk  Christian  namea.   Web«r  knew 

and  love<l  hhn,  and  h-'  litd  keenly  regrtttc-d  hy 
many  friends.  CarWle  has  iraaal»ted  hut '  Goldne 
Topf '  ia  'G«niiMi  Ronaiiee*  (vol.  ii.),  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  hill  life,  which  is  also  in  the  '  Mi8celLani»>s" 
(voL  iii.)>  Hia  life  by  Bochliu  b  in '  FUr  Freunde 
A.  TVidkmMk,'  vol.  1.,  and  Hitng's  'Aw  Hoffinaams 
Lclwn,*  etc.  (Berlin,  iSj  V)>  contains  an  estimate 
of  him  as  a  musician  by  A.  B.  Marx.       [F.  O.] 

HOFFMANN.  Gebabd,  architect,  bom  at  Koe- 
tenberg,  Nov.  II,  1690;  oompowd  Mwrcd  cu- 

tatas,  and  church  music  ;  is  credited  by  WiJther 
with  certain  improvements  in  musical  instnnnente 
—«diadditioittI  key  totiielmjMiitdlfitito.  making 
it  eaaior  to  tune  (1727);  an  additional  koy  to 
the  oboe,  by  which  the  G|  in  both  octaves  wa<i 
given  nnidli  more  oocreetiy ;  a  msdumieal  anrange- 
ment  by  which  the  whole  four  striugs  of  the 
violin  could  be  altered  at  ozioe  (a  differtnt  pitch 
was  then  in  me  far  seoiilar  aiid  Hwired  music) ; 
a  new  temperament  for  tuning  in.-itruments 
(1738);  and  for  the  oijgan  (17^);  and  agauge 
for  wo  ttringi  of  violmi»  bftM-vicji,  IoIm^  and 
Othor  stringed  instruments.  [li.0.0.] 
HOFFMANX,  nEN'Rirn  Arorsr,  siimftnif^d 
*von  Fallerslebeu '  from  his  birthj)lace  in  Han- 
ovor,  April  3,  1798,  pWlolofist,  poet,  and  Got- 
man  hymn  writer ;  wa.<»  educated  at  Helinstedt, 
Brunswick,  and  (under  Grimm)  at  the  Uuivtraity 
of  Oi^ttiiigen  (1816).  In  18 19  he  removed  to 
Bonn,  and  in  1821,  after  wtudying  Dutch  literft- 
ture  in  Holland,  was  appointed  Profeaaor  at 
Breslau.  His  DoHtioal  views  caused  hia  dismissal 
in  1^43,  and  he  wa*  not  alloweil  to  return  to 
PruHftia  till  JB48.  Finally  ho  boc&me  librarian 
to  ffeinoe  Lippit  at  Corvey  in  Westphalia,  and 
there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His  •Geschichte  des 
L>eutschcuKirchenliede8'(l8ted.l83a,  and  1854; 
Bumpier,  Hanover)  ia  written  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit,  and  crmtains  important  dihco- 
verios.  Ue  edited  '  Schlesi^ohe  Vulkjiliuder  nut 
Melodien'  and  '  Gesellschaftalieder  dee  16  und 
17  Jahrhundert«.'  His  original  melodies,  and 
above  all  hit*  po«ms  lor  childreD,  are  widely  and 
doMrvod^  popolw.  [F«a.] 


HOFFMETSTER.  Frakx  Antox.  bora  it 
Rothcnburg  on  the  Xeckar,  1 754 ;  atodied  Is* 
at  Vienns.  began  hii  moiieal  lUb  mm  a  Chiirr> 
Capellmeister,  and  in  1 7S4  opened  &  book,  in. 
and  music  buitincaB  there.  This  he  threw  Of  ia 
1796  vith  iha  iatention  of  going  to  ^^-"t*—  Bf 
however  got  no  farther  than  Leipzig,  remsiof^ 
there,  and  in  Dec.  iSoo,  in  conjuoctioa  v-^ 
Kuhnel,  founded  the  wdQ-kzMmB  *BanHl4l 
Musique,'  which  still  flourishes  more  than  ewr 
[Petkr.s.1  On  Jan.  a,  1805.  he  a^jain  relit 
qutshed  his  bniawwa.  retnraed  to  ViemiA.  derot*:^ 
hiTTi^flf  tn  romp'^fit''"'n,  and  died  Feb.  lO.  iSll. 
Huliioeuster  wnaiiu  ejttraordinarilj  pruli}icwrit*T, 
he  left  350  pieces  of  all  dimensions  for  the  Flah 
alone;  120  fir  Strings;  S\Tiiphoiiie.«(  and 
tomes  for  full  orchestra;  wind  bBu^> 

and  for  clavier ;  songs ;  church  mnaie :  axtd  i 
large  list  of  operas — all  light  and  pleasin::.  *»: 
much  reliiihod  by  dUfttanti.  The  eaxly  puUic*- 
Uons  of  his  Finn  were  very  oo&rsely  engimved 
as  for  in'itance  Haydn's  overture  in  D  an-l  qcaiv. 
in  D  minor  i^known  as  op.  B  ',  aUo  M^'/at.'s  P.F. 
quartets  in  G  minor  and  £b — which  procnis^'J 
to  l>e  the  beginning  of  a  long  series,  but  on  Hatf 
maun'fl  allegation  that  they  were  too  obiCUK  far 
the  public,  Mozart  cancelletl  the  contract*  Aoq|^ 
applying  to  HofrmeiFtt  r  when  in  want  of  HMHWT 
shortly  afterwanls.  Tiie  nature  of  Bectbore&i 
relations  with  him  in  shown  1  >y  hl»  latlai  sf  18OP 
and  iSot,  in  which  h*"  nfT.  rs  his  op.  19,  30,  JI.  2:, 
to  hia  '  geliebtesten  Herru  Brudcr.'  [C.F.P.^ 

HOGARTH,  Geobgx,  hom  1 783,  wasedocafeii 
for  the  le^  profession,  which  Im  fKWdSmi  is 
F^!i!i^•ll^L'h.  He  9tudie<l  muMc  as  an  ^imateur. 
and  became  a  violoncellist  and  comr-^er.  Ir 
1815  he  was  joint  secreU»-y  with  G^-->rrf  Fsi^ 
quhar  Graham  of  the  first  Edinbur^li  Muacil 
Festival.  From  1830  he  was  a  coombutcr  t>> 
'The  HarmoniooB.*  Ahoat  1854  ho  aettled  b 
London,  and  became  sub  editor  sod  music  crit>: 
of  'The  Morning  Chronicle.'  In  l^j^  1m  pch- 
lished  'Musical  History,  Biography-  aaA  Ca 
tici.Hm'  in  I  vol.,  enlarged  in  1838  to  a  t^x* 
In  the  latter  y^r  he  also  pubii^hed  *  M««Boin  d 
till  Musical  Drama^'  a  Tols,,  sobaeq^icntly  i» 
jiublihlied  blu  '  Memoirs  of  the  Opera.*  tjpi« 
the  establishmeat  of  '  The  Daily  New« '  in 
Hogarth  was  appointe<.l  its  music  critic,  and  hsiJ 
thnt  ]M^>«t  Tintil  1866.  In  Nov.  1850  he  l<cs» 
aocretary  to  The  Philhannonio  Society, 
1 86a  published  'The  Philharmonic  Sodety  0^ 
London  from  its  foundation,  1S13,  to  it*  firliec; 
year,  i86a.'  He  died  Feb.  la.  1870.  Hoi^rtA* 
oompositioos  consist  of  a  few  aoiigB  aad  fta«k 
His  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  xras  marned  *: 
St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  April  a,  1836,  w  GtariA 
Dickens,  who  is  recorded  in  tlie  parish  register  a* 
Charles  John  Huffham  Dickons.  [W.B.H.i 

HOLBORXE,  Ajrrojrr  and  Willtam.  Thm 
was  published  in  1 597  a  work  beariaffjths  tts* 
of  '  The  attham  SobooK  \f  AatOBTHoibai^ 
Gentleman,  and  sieruant  to  her  moot  exeeSe' 
I  Maiestie.   Hereunto  are  added  mzo  akori 
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»!trTTmcnt  :  done  by  hia  brother,  WilliAtn  Hol< 
bome.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas,  Lord  Burgh, 
Btna  OMDflburghe.  lathe  Preface  the  author 
Bays  hf'  waa  induce<l  to  publi«h  these  early  work'?, 
in  coumjuenoe  of  Home  stranger  having  put  forth 
onnipi  oopiw  of  them.  '  The  OMIukii  Schoolo ' 
rantains  32  pieces  (preludca,  pavans,  galliarda, 
polar  song  tunes,  etc.)  for  the  cittham  ^one, 
iatblfltare ;  23  othem  for  thft  dtdiani  with  an 
aecotnpaniincnt,  in  ordinnrv  notation,  fnr  bass 
viol ;  atiil  2  mure  for  the  cittham,  with  accom- 
paniroents  for  treble,  tenor  and  bMt  viols.  The 
6  *Aer8*  by  William  Uolbome  are  stated  to 
be  '  the  first  fruites  of  Oomponition '  done  by 
him.  The  s^»>nd  of  them  speaks  of  'Bonny 
Boota '  rjj  dead,  agreeing  in  that  respect  vnth 
one  of  Murley's  '  Canzonets,  or,  Little  Shut  Aers 
to  Ave  and  sixc  voices,'  published  In  thft  same 
year.  *  TVn?  CHttham  Schoole'  was  unnoticed 
prior  to  1647,  when  Dr.  Bimbault  partially  de- 
aoribad  it  m  Mb  'Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana,'  from 
a  copy,  presumably  unique,  then  in  his  poaseesion, 
but  since  1857  in  the  Library  of  the  Saored  Har- 
monioSodatj*  CkMnmendatoryVersetbj  Antony 
Holbome  are  prefixed  to  Famaby's  Canzonet^ 
1598;  and  Bobert  Dowland's  'Muaicall  Ban- 
qret,'  1610,  contains  'My  heavy  ^>rite,'  a  duet 
with  Inte  accompaniment  by  him.  [W.H.H.] 
HOLCOMBE,  Hknbt,  bom  about  1690.  pro- 
bably at  Sali0bur}%  where  he  was  a  chorister. 
He  came  to  Lcindnn  wl  ile  a  boy,  and  sang  in  the 
Anglo-Ilalian  operati  at  Drury  Lane  as  Preuesto  in 
'OiBulla'  (1700,  B),  and  the  Page  in '  lios^imond' 
(1  707^.  On  the  breaking  of  bin  voicp  lie  loft  the 
Htage  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  harpsichord 
and  tdnging,  in  which  he  was  very  sncoessful. 
He  died  about  I  750.  Holcombe  published  two 
culleotions  of  tongu,  viz.  'The  Musical  Medley  ; 

A  Gblleotion  of  English  Snng»  and  Cantatas 
set  to  Musick,'  1745,  and  *  The  Garland  ;  a  Col- 
lection of  1 1  Songs  and  Cantatas.'  Two  of  his 
songs — 'Happy  hour'  (printed  in  tli»  *Miitioal 
Miscellany'),  and  '  Amos  Vale,' were  much  nung 
in  their  time.  Aiuoog  hia  desoeudant«  we  may 
name  Miai  H.  Josrpbinb  Holcovbb,  a  distin- 
guished soprano  singer  of  church  music  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Philip  G.  HoiiCOHBB, 
Harp-maker,  London.  [W.H.H.] 
HOLDER,  JosKi'H  WiLLfAV,  MuH.  I'.ac.,  bom 
in  St.  John's,  Clerkeuwell,  in  1 7C4,  and  educated 
In  tlw  Chapel  Royal  undflT  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rein- 
hold,  organist  of  St,  George  the  Mart\T,  (iuecn 
Square.  He  next  obtained  the  pot<t  of  organist  of 
St.  Marj-'a  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  b^ld  for 
many  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  tiie 
vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  took  his  dagree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  Dec.  1792,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  the  soore  of  which  is 
piiwtvad  in  fhe  Bodlman  libBwy.  Holders 
compositions  consist  of  a  mass,  anthems,  glec3 
(three  collections  published),  canons,  songa  aud 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  arrangements  of  many 
of  Handel's  choruses.  H<jlder  claimed  descent  by 
the  father's  side  from  Cardinal  Wolttey.  He  died 
in  iSat.  [W.H.HO 


HOLDT^n,  Rev.  Willi.\m,  D D  .  bom  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  161 4,  and  e^lucated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  l>ecame,  in  1643, 
Hector  of  B!t.'-!ti!i<l  n,  Oxfordshire.  He  took 
the  degree  ot  L>octor  of  Divini^  in  1660.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Canou  of  Ely  and 
Canon  of  SLPn-ire.  On  Sept.  3,  1674,  he  was 
sworn  Sub^dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  office 
he  resigned  before  Christmas  1 689,  and  he  was 
also  Sub  almoner  to  the  King.  He  was  g'ltbor 
of  'A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Prineiplefl  of  Harmony,'  1694;  and  edit.  1701, 
a  very  able  work,  written  chieflv  for  the  service 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  An  Even- 
ing Service  in  C  and  two  anthems  by  him  ;ire 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7338  & 
7339).  Dr.  Holder  died  at  his  residence  in  Amen 
Comer,  Jan.  24,  1697.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDTCH,  Geoeob  MATDWRtt,,  established 
an  organ  fact<iry  in  London  in  1838.  He  is  the 
builder  of  the  organs  of  lidiflold  Oathedral,  St. 
Paul's.  Brighton,  and  others  [^^deP.] 

HOLMES,  Alfbxo,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  0, 
1 837,  wm  of  TlHNntti  HoInMe,  of  Lincoln,  m  wM'- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  7  initiated  by  his 
fathior  in  the  practice  of  violin  playing.  With 
no  oliior  inatmetion  than  that  of  his  parmt  Mtd 
Spohr's  'Violin  f^ehwil,'  be  soon  became  distin- 
guiihed,  and  especially  noted  for  the  p«fona» 
aaoe  of  dooti  inth  his  yonnger  brother,  Honiy. 
At  a  later  period  th^^tr  father  made  them  study 
the  classic  French  school  of  Rode,  Baillot,  and 
KnutMr.  When  abool  10  yean  of  age  Alfbed 
became  principal  soprano  boy  at  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  established  in  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  building  theretofore  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  and  now  the  Folly  Theatre.  On  July 
13,  1847,  the  two  brothers  nuMie  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
at  the  benefit  of  F.  Wfibgter,  and  phiyc'!  A  il  er's 
overture  to  'Masamello,'  arranged  as  a  vioUn 
dnet.  They  did  noi  ofaln  appoar  in  pnblic  until 
1853,  in  tht'  summer  of  which  year  they  played 
at  a  contort  at  the  Beethoven  R<x>m8,  assisted 
by  W.  H.  Webb.  Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Slopar. 
In  1S55  tliey  made  their  first  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent aud  went  to  Brussels,  where  they  remained 
for  several  months  performing  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  i'''^  they  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Daiui»Uidt,  Leipsio,  Ikfayence,  and  Cassel. 
In  1857  they  went  to  Vienna;  after  that  to 
Sweden,  where  they  remriined  for  two  y-'ars, 
and  then  to  Copenhagen  in  i860  and  Aoister- 
daU  In  1S61,  meeting  ever^'where  with  great 
success.  In  1864  Alfred  Holmes  settled  in 
Paris,  where  in  1866  he  establi^ed  a  quartet 
party.  In  1867  ho  made  a  tour  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg he  produced  his  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  sjTnphony 
with  solos  and  chorus,  which  was  performed 
f  r  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  37,  1 875.  Retumii^{  to  Paris  he 
gave  some  fragments  of  a  symphony  floUod  'Tho 
Youth  of  Sbakspere,'  and  an  opera.  'Ine*  de 
Castro.'  He  afterwards  produced  two  sympho- 
niaB  onlitlod  *BobinHbod*  and  'Tho  Skgecf 
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P&ru,'  and  ooauoowd  two  others  under  the  names  I 
of 'GiMiles  Xn'uid'BcMBeoaad  Jtilicl*  He 
died,  after  a  Hlmrt  illness,  at  Paris,  March  4,  ' 
1876.    Shortly  after  his  death  two  0Terture», 
*'A»  Cid*  and  *TIm  Miuea,'  Ida  laat  wwkm, 

wore  pru<Iuced  in  Lor  i  ti. 

His  brother  Hkxby,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1830,  was,  like  Um,  balRMtodaolaly  by  Us  firther. 
Tn  his  boyh<x>d  he  was  also  ft  ohoHrter  at  the 
Oratory.  ^Vfter  Quitting  his  broAar  in  Pitfis  in 
1865  ho  proceeded  to  Copenhagen  and  thenoe  to 
Stockhohii,  where  he  remainwl  norm  time,  but 
ultimately  returned  to  England  and  settled  in 
London,  when  ht  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  solo 
vioUni  -t  a n qoartet  player.  His  principal  com p<>- 
aitiona  are  tour  symphonies  (No.  i ,  in  A,  perfonued 
at  ihoOrjrntnl  Palace  Feb.  34,  1873),  a  ooncert 
overttire,  two  quintets  for  Btringe<l  instruments, 
a  violin  oiaioerto  (in  F,  Crystal  Palace  Deo.  11, 
1875),  many  violiB  solos,  two  snored  cantatas  for 
80I0  voice?,  choruH  and  orchestra,  entitled  '  Praise 
ye  the  LotnL'  and  'Christmas,'  and  numerous 
waogt,  [W.fiH.] 

IIOLMKS,  EnwAED,  bom  in  1797,  echool- 
fellow  and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  muieal  fmfwiiun  nnder  Y.  Norello,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  tfm  pianoforte.  He  waa 
engaged  as  music  critlo  of  *Th&  Atlas  news- 
paper. In  1837,  beAm  or  during  this  engage- 
ment, hr  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  volume  entitled,  'A  Ramble 
among  the  Musicians  of  Germany,  etc.'  i8a8. 
This  work  was  well  received,  and  reached  a 
third  edition.  In  1845  he  published  'The  Life 
of  Hoiac^'  including  his  oodtnspondenoe,'  in  an 
Rvo  vohime,  which  justly  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. This  book,  which  was  the  result  ijf  a 
Moond  -wUtk  to  Germany,  and  bean  toneea  of  j 
grf>nt  nnd  ron!»cientif>ns  l:it>i>ur,  as  well  as  of 
taicnt  and  judguieut  of  no  common  order,  is 
chainoteriMd  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  tru.stwtirthy  biography  then  in 
exiitenco  (Jahn's  Mozart,  2nd  ed.  Vorwort,  p. 
zt).  Jahn's  own  Life  of  the  master  oontains 
a  mass  of  materials  which  no  one  but  a  German 
residing  on  thu  spot  could  hare  collected,  but 
Hfdmaa's  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  it  in  oom< 
preesion  and  readableness,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that,  as  these  sheets  are  passing  througlv  the 
press,  we  notice  the  publication  nf  a  new  edition 
by  Mr.  Pirottt  (Novello  ft  Co.,  1878).  In  ad- 
dition to  thfo,  his  great  work.  Holmes  wnite 
a  life  of  Purcell  for  Uie  second  issue  of  Xovello'g 
edition  of  hia  Saored  Musics  an  '  Analytical  and 
Thematic  Index  of  Mocarl^s  P.  F.  wons,*  often 
reprinted  by  the  same  firm,  analyses  of  heveral 
of  Mozart's  Masses,  which  were  published  in 
the  'Musical  Hmes,'  with  many  other  papers 
on  musical  subjects.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  S.  Webbe,  and  died  Aug.  a8,  1859. 
(Sea  Mus.  Timeo,  Oct.  1,  1859.)  [W.H.IL] 

HOLMES^  Gbobob,  organist  to  the  ^ahop  of 
■Durham,  was  appointed  or^'ani.Ht  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral on  the  d^th  of  Thomas  Allinsou  in  1 704. 
He  oompoiad  aevend  anthems,  two  of  which — 
'  Ariasb  utuMk  O  daughter  of  ^od,'  oompoaed  on 


tlie  Union  with  Scotland,  1706,  and  'I  will  ion 
Tbe^OLotd.*— anto  be  foond  inthaTudway 

r  Uection  (HarL  MS.  7341),  and  others  3.n  in 
the  duMr  books  of  litioola.  Holmea  oompoaed 
an  Odo      St,  Oedlin'a  day,  bat  tat  wfanft  pat>- 

ticular  year  is  not  stated ;  its  cnnt.-'nts  however 
show  it  to  have  been  written  between  1 703  and 
1713.  He  died  in  17*0.  Scano  eatdiea  bf  a 
GeoiTre  Holmes  are  containe*!  in  Hilton's  '  Catch 
that  Catch  can,'  16  j  a  ;  thor  oompoeer  amy  ^<«w- 
sibly  hava  been  tka  findiar  of  the  organist  of 
Lincoln.  [W.H-H-] 

HOLMES^  JOBV,  organist  of  Wincfaoater  Ca- 
thedral in  the  bitter  part  of  the  i6th  oentoiy, 
and  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  fri^m  i6oj 
to  1610,  oontriboled  to  'Tho  Trinmphes  of 
Oriana,'  1601,  Ilia  nuidi^al  §»  five  voiees, 
'Thus  Bonny  Hoots  the  birthday  c^lel>ratr>J.' 
Some  ohnnh  music  of  his  oomposition  is  extant 
in  MS.  Ha  waa  maater  to  Adrian  Batten  and 
Etlward  L<iwe.  His  son  Thomas  was  sworn  .% 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Sept,  17,  16^ 
Some  oatehea  by  him  am  oowtafaad  in  HiHotTs 
'Catch  th.%t  Catch  Oin,'  l€$l.  He  die.!  ,!  -  '^- 
bury,  March  25.  1638.  [W.H.H.: 

HOLMES,  Wjh.iam  Uexry,  son  of  amusiciaii, 
bom  at  Biidbun,-.  Derbyshire,  Jan.  8,  t8fS, 
entered  the  Jln\  ii!  Aca*lemyof  Music  at  its  op-en- 
ing  in  1832,  aud  (j'aiced  two  of  the  first  mtsdals 
granted  there  for  compoaitian  and  the  piano. 
In  1826  Mr.  Holmes  became  Sub-profisssor  and 
subaoquently  Professor  of  the  Piano,  and  u  now 
(1879)  ^  nth»  of  the  Academy.  As  a  teacher 
he  has  been  remarkably  tiucceasful,  and  has  trained 
some  uf  the  most  eminent  of  English  mu»ci&ni) : 
among  them  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  two  Macfar- 
rens,  J.  W.  Davison,  and  othen.  His  knowledge 
of  P.  F.  music  is  very  great,  and  as  a  virtuoso 
he  hmg  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  His  fint 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  in  Men- 
delssohn's Introduction  and  Rondo,  March  34, 
1851 ;  and  as  late  as  1876  he  performed  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  a  oonoerto  of  hia  own,  in  ▲ 
major,  written  for  the  Jnblleo  of  tfm  R.  A.  M. 
His  compositions  are  numerous  and  of  all  cl.a-^*— 
symphonies,  oonoertoa,  aonataa,  aaag^  and  an 
opera— «tfll  In  MS.  like  bis  ftnnd  GtjMiaBi 
Potter  he  was  always  ready  to  welocHne  new 
composers  and  new  music,  in  proof  of  which  we 
may  nana  tin  fact  13wt  It  waa  at  Ua  Instigalien 
and  under  his  Giro  tint  Brahms's  P.  F.  Concerto 
was  fint  played  in  England  by  Miss  Baglefaole, 
atth0Ote^tJFhlaea,Harch9. 1873.  [G.] 

HOLZ.  Karl,  Austrian  official,  able  violinii^ 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  bom  at  Vienna* 
1798.  In  18J4  he  became  one  of  Schuppanzigh  i 
quartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
direction  of  Gebauer's  'Spirituel  Concerte,'  in 
which  he  led  the  lirst  violins.  A  jovial,  plt:&:i&nt 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  b<:>u1  to  Beethoven, 
who  dubbe<l  'him  '  Maha^oni  Holz.*  and  oft*'n 
invited  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  than 
his  share  of  hia  ootertainer's  wine — 'a  haid 
drinker,  between  oandres,'  says  'Beethoven, 

*  isMwsfasnmm  >  uiMr.Miin.im 
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r-iKsibly  drink  '^  a.q  not  hU  only  failing,  if  we 
may  BO  interpret  the  '  Monaiear  tetrible  amour- 
«iiz  *  of  •motber  letter  of  BeelhoTen*!.* 

In  1826  Beethoven  informed  liiin  In  l-jtt^  r* 
that  he  had  choeen  him  for  hU  biqgnipher,  in 
the  oonfidenoe  ti»t  wlttterer  infbrnifttioii  might 
T  !•  rrivrn  him  for  that  purpose  wouM  be  ac- 
curately oommonicAted  to  the  world.  Ao<iOfding 
to  Sehiadler,  Beefbevm  efteniafde  Tepented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  hia 
rights  to  Gamier  of  Carl«rtthe^  but  nothing  luui 
Men  done.  Hds  died  §lt  Vlenn*.  Nov.  9. 1858. 

One  of  the  last  tinier  that  Beethoven's  pen 
tooehed  the  before  be  took  to  hia  death-oed 
tnMtoadd  mengitttiii«aiidalineofmvno(in  a 

strange  scale)  to  a  note  of  his  dlctatioi  to  Hcds, 
•  Dec  1826'  (NoW,  'Letters,*  385)  :— 
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MMfUir  ffkvond  n«ett)f>v>-n. 

[O.F.P.] 

HOLZBA.UBB,  Iovaz,  comixwer,  bom  at 

"Vlennji  in  1711.  He  was  destined  for  thu  bsr, 
but  devote<l  aii  hia  epare  time  to  muaie,  aad  by 
study  of  Fux's  'GraduH'  made  himself  a  good 
c^'ntrnptintist.  On  Fax's  advice  he  went  to 
Italy,  running'  away  frum  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Tude  to  whom  be  was  secretary  at  Laybach ;  but 
a  fever  canght  at  Veniop  nblf  j^pd  him  to  return. 
He  next  t>ecame  Capeiiiuewter  to  Count  Kottal 
ill  Morairia,  and  while  there  married.  Return- 
ing to  M<  *^iia  in  1745,  the  court-theritre  en- 
gaged iiim  tui  director  of  music,  xud  hin  wife 
aa  singer.  In  1747  they  stiirt;  1  <>n  a  tour  in 
Jtaly,  and  in  1750  he  became  tirnt  Cajn  llmpipter 
to  Duke  of  Wurtembcrg  at  Stuttgart,  in 
1 753  pastoral  opera  '  II  Figlio  delle  Sdvo* 
(Schwetzingen)  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  Gapellmeittter  to  the  Ek^ciur  ralatine  at  Mann- 
haim.  It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  attained  that  fxrellence  of  performance 
which  made  it  bo  fainous,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  my  haw  much  of  this  was  due  to  Holzbauer 
ftnd  how  much  to  Cannabioh  the  lender.  In  1 757 
lie  produced  'Nitteti'  ;it  Turiu  with  great  suc- 
cees,  and  in  the  following  year  hia  best  work, 
*  Ale8»nrv!r'>  nell'  Indie'  was  w- 11  receivcfl  fit 
Milan,  in  1776  be  comixmed  his  only  liermau 
opera,  'Gunther  von  Sohwarxbuig'  (Mannheim), 
which  was  brilliantly  successful.  He  was  entirely 
deaf  for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Maiubeim.  April  7,  1783.  He  com- 
poeed  other  operas  besides  those  nientionod,  and 
church  and  instrumental  music,  all  now  forgotten, 
though  not  without  value  in  its  day,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient 
critio :  '  I  heard  to^lay  a  uw^  of  Holzbaucr's, 
wUflh  to  itOl  good  altiiough  36  years  old.  He 
\/rntes  very  well,  in  a  goo<i  church  style ;  the 
vocal  and  in.Mtrumental  parts  go  well  together, 
axtd  his  fugues  are  good,*  (Letter.  Nov.  4, 1777.) 
And  again  -'Hobbancr's  music*  (in  GUnther)  *>8 
very  beautiful — too  good  for  the  libretto.   It  is 


wonderful  that  bo  old  a  man  has  so  much  spirit, 
for  yoa  can't  imagine  how  much  fin  then  ta  in 
tiiemodo.*  (Nor.  14-16,  1777.)   He  ovidaDtiy 

behave<l  well  to  Mozart,  without  any  of  the 
jaaloosy  which  he  t/x  >  oft«ai  generated.  [M.  C.  C] 

HOME,  SW££T  HOME.  Thia  favourite 
melody  oomm  ia  Bishop**  opera  of '  Clari,  or  tlM 
Maid  of  Milan/  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
May  8,  1823.  In  the  published  muaic  it  to 
callod  a  'SieOtoit  air/  hot  to  aot  tospoMiUy 
Bishop's  own.  [G.J 

HOMILI  rs.  C  nTTP-nirD  Aur.nsr,  bom  Feb.  2, 
1714,  at  Ilosentbal  in  Saxony,  iktyoud  the  facta 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  J.  8.  Bach,  and  marter 
of  Adam  Hi'.ler,  little  is  known  of  his  life  or 
circumstances.  In  1743  he  became  or^pmist  of 
the  FVauenkirche  in  Dresden,  and  m  1755 
director  of  the  music  in  the  three  principal 
churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the  Kreuzschule, 
the  choir  <tf  which  he  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection.  He  led  a  simple  modest  life, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  duties^  and  died 
June  I,  1785.  He  enjcqred  ft  oenaUenUe  lepn* 
tation  among  his  contemporaries  as  an  organist, 
especially  for  his  skill  in  combining  and  ar- 
ranging the  stops.  He  waa  an  industrious  com* 
poser,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
his  larger  church  works  were  ranked  very  hi|;h. 
Although  we  cannot  now  endorse  that  veidioli 
wi  Timst  still  allow  Homilius  to  have  been  no 
unworthy  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach's.  His  numerooa 
sacred  compositions  are  characterised  by  a  peouU* 
arly  happy  vein  of  mebxly,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  an  avoidance  of  poly- 
phonic treatment  of  (he  parti.  On  the  other 
h:\Tid,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  his  music  with 
more  modem  homophone  compositions.  Hia  treat- 
ment of  his  themes — as  ia  the  caae  thlWOghOst 
this  period  in  N'.h'ch  Bach's  inf!nftnce  was  para- 
mount— is  always  interestniLr,  and  sometimes 
masterly.  His  most  lin{x>rLLnt  works  are  his 
motets,  model  compositions  of  the  kind.  Little 
of  his  muaio  haa  been  printed,  but  he  was  very 
liberal  Inalknriageoidea  of  his  works  to  be  taken. 
Of  his  33  motets  some  excellent  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller's  •Vierntim- 
mige  Motetten,'  in  Sander's  'Heilige  Oecilift' 
(B,'rlin  181S-19),  Weeber'fl  'Kirehliche  Chorge- 
snnge'  (Stutt^rt  1S57),  uud  Trautwein's  'Aus- 
wahl.'  Specimens  of  his  organ  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Koraer's  Orgolvirtuos.  A  Pater  noster 
for  4  voices,  fuUy  l>earing  out  the  description  of 
his  style  just  given,  is  printed  in  Mr.  HuUah's 
« Vocal  ScoresT  His  {)ubliahed  works  include, 
a  'Passions-Cantata'  (1775);  a  Cluristmas  ora- 
torio, 'Die  Freude  der  Hirten  fiber  die  Geburt 
Jesu'  (i  777>;  :iiid  'Sechs  Deutsche  Arien  fiir 
Freunde  emslhaiter  Gesange'  (1786).  Thoee 
still  in  IfS.  axe  much  more  numerous,  and 
eompn?**  a  course  of  church  music  for  Sun- 
ciaya  and  festivals;  several  Passions,  including 
one  according  to  St.  Mark,  perhaps  his  best 
w  rk  ;  a  '  ChemU  uch '  containing  167  chorales; 
aiui  hualiy  organ  muidc,  consisting  of  fugues, 
dMratoa  with  ymMmm,  nd  tofoi.  [A.M.1 
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H0MOP!TON'E  (i/i<5</Hwot\  voice*  or  inttru- 
ments  Bounditig  alike — uuisuii.  The  t<irm  is  iome- 
tbnea  applied  to  musio  written  in  what  «m  fat- 
marly  callwl  the  M<m<wlic  Btyle.  [See  Mojcodta.') 
Bui  it  iM  now  oniinarily  employed  for  music  in 
pliria  harmony,  ihe  parta  all  sounding  together, 
ns  opp^ised  to  the  Pulyi>hoiuc  treatment,  in  which 
the  aeveral  voices  or  parts  move  indujjeudently 
of  each  other  or  in  inutation.  Thus  in  Elijui, 
'Cast  thy  btirden'  would  in  this  laxer  sense  ' 
be  called  hotuopbonic,  while  '  He  that  shali 
endure  to  the  «nd*  U  poljpluMiio  aftar  the 
6th  bar.    [PoLTPnoKE.]  [O.] 

HOOK,  Jakks,  bom  at  Norwich  ia  I746» 
■tndied  tnnaie  tmdw  G«riand,  oiga&lft  of  the 

cathedral.    \N  hen  a  very  young  man  ho  cAuie  to 
iioudon  and  composed  some  «ougs  which  were 
mag  at  Kdimond  and  Ranelagh,  and  wbieh  he 
pabliflhed  AH  his  Op.  i.    In  1769  he  waa  engagwl 
at  Marylebone  Garden*  an  ozganigt  and  com- 
poser, and  oontlimed  there  tmtU  1773.   In  1774 
hi!  wius  enj,'.iged  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  same 
capacities,  and  oontinuod  there  until  iSao.  Ho 
was  for  loni,'  or^aniit  of  St.  John*!,  Hmvleydown. 
Durijiij;  hitt  e n;^'aLjenicut8  at  ^laryleltiaie  and  Vau.x- 
hall  he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
3000  songx,  oantataf^  eatdMe,  etc    He  gained 
prizi'  niedulH  at  the  Catch  Club,  in   1772,  for 
hia  catch.  '  One  morning  Dame  Turner,'  and 
In  1780  for  *Oome,  Iom  me,  dear  IXitty.*  In 
1776  Hook  brought  out  'The  Ascension/  an 
oratorio.   He  o(»npoeed  the  music  for  the  fol- 
lowing dramatie  pteoee;— >*Dido,'  1771 ;  'The 
Divorce,' composed  in  1771  for  Marylebone,  1  it 
not  pruduc«d  until  1781  at  Drury  Xiane;  'Thck 
upon  Trick/  *n  iHlettante'  and  «Cu|rfd*B  Be- 
v«inge/  1 77a  ;  '  Ajxillo  and  Daphne,'  1 773  ;  '  Tlie 
Lady  of  the  Manor,'  1778 ;  '  Too  ciril  by  bal^' 
1783 ;  •  The  DonUe  Disgtilse/  1784 ;  'The  Fair 
Peruvian,'  17S6;  'Jack   of  Newbury.'  179.^; 
'Diamond cat X>i4UQoad,'  1797 ;  *  WilmoreCaaUe,' 
1800;  'The  SoUiflr*a  Retwn,*  1805:  'Telceli.' 
and  'Catch  him  wh  ^  -.111,'  i'^c6;  'Music  Ma<i ' 
and  *Tbe  Fortress,'  1807;  'The  iSiege  of  St. 
Quintin,'  1H08  ;  '  Killing  no  Murder*  and  'Safe 
and  Sound,'  1809.    lk>Hidejj  these  he  composed 
muaio  for  the  following  the  datea  of  production 
of  which  are  onoerlain;  *llie  Wedding,*  'Love 
and  Virtue/  'The  Crver  of  Vauxhall,'  'The 
Plo4ge»'  'Coralie,'  'Blanche  and  £dgar,'  and 
'  The  Comitry  Wake*  VUnj  of  hta  eongs  were 
published  in  colle<-ti()nB,  u»  '  The  Feast  of  Ana-  | 
creon,'  '  Hours  of  Love,'  etc,  bat  the  greater 
nombar  were  laiiied  singly.    Hook  oompoeed 
Bevend  concertos  for  the  organ  or  harjjsichord, 
and  aonatae  for  the  pianofortfl^  and  waa  author 
of  'Gnida  di  Mndca,*  a  book  of  inatraetion  for 
the  pianoforte,    Sviveral  of  hia  glees,  catches  and 
rounds  are  printed  in  Warren's  CioUeoUons.  Hook 
died  at  Boakgne  in  1827.   Sereral  members  of 
his  family  w(  re  eminent  in  literature.    His  first  ' 
wife,  Miss  Madden  (died  Ook  19^  I795)>  was 
anthoreM  of  «The  DouUe  Dlmfufae.'  His  son. 
James  Hook.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester  (bom 
177a,  died  i8a8},  was  author  of  the  words  of  1 
*4ack  of  Newbiuy/  'Diamond  «at  DlMnond^'eto.  1 


His  younger  son  The^^Iore  Edward  (bom  17^ 
died  1841  ^,  was  the  well-known  humoorist;  and 
his  grandson.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  DJX, 
Dean  of  Chichester  (Ixjm  1 798.  died  1875'*,  son 
of  James,  was  the  famoud  divine.  [W.H.H.] 
HOOPER,  BnfOSOitbfln  at  Balbertm.  D^voo, 
probably  about  r?.*?^,  bccamo  connected  with  tLe 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  about  158  a,  and 
on  Dec.  3,  1 588.  waa  appointed  Maafar  of  the 
Children.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  compwrr?  whs 
harmonised  the  tones  for  *  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalms/  published  by  Brta  In  159a.    On  March 
1,  i^oT  4  It-  wr^s  Bwom  a  Gentleman  of  tL« 
Clhapel  iCoyal,  and  on  May  9, 1 606,  w  aa  appointed 
oi]ganiat  el  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  anthems 
by  him  arr  j.r:nt«d  in  Damnr  1'^  r  ill.:  -ti-m.  an-i  -U 
others,  and  a  set  of  Preces  i'ttaimn  and  Iio>ponses 
are  oootMoed  in  Barnard's  MS.  ooUectaans  in 
the  Sacred  Harmonfr  Sriclety's  library,  and  twe 
anthems  in  the  Tudway  CoUectioa  ^HarL  MSS. 
7337  and  7340).   Ha  oontributed  two  pieces  ti» 
Leigh  ton's  '  Teares  or  Lamentacion--"/  1614.  Hf 
died  July  14,  i6ai,  and  was  buried  Joiy  1^  in 
the  oloisitm  of  Westminaier. 

His  eldest  erm  James,  »  laj  viear  of  West* 
minster,  died  Dec  1651.  [W.H.H.j 
HOPKINS,  liDWABD  JoRV,  bare  In  West* 
min:*ter  June  30,  1S18,  l>ecame  in  iS:6  a  c:i> 
riater  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  WtILi*m  Hawoa 
On  quitting  the^ieirin  1S33  he  atoned  mitt 
Thomas  Forlna  Walmisky.     In  be  wos 

cLoaen  oi^gaaist  of  Mitcham  Choxoh.  in  ^  eigia- 
iat  of  St  Peter's,  Islington,  and  In  41  ef  St 
Luke's,  Berv^ick  Street.  In  43  he  was  aj>- 
pointed  otganist  of  the  Temple  Charch»  the 
morioil  aenrioe  ef  whidi  nndflr  Ua  eara  hm 
acquired  great  repuLition.  As  an  aocompaii\>'. 
he  ia  quite  unrivalled.  Hopkina  has  cowpoeed 
•everaf  churdi  aenrioea,  anthema,  ehanta,  ml 
jKiJilm  tunes.  Ilia  anthema,  'Out  of  tbt  df>=i.' 
and  'God  ia  gone  up,'  obtained  the  Greahaa 
prise  medals  in  1838  and  1840  reapeotively.  Bs 
is  also  com{><>iier  of  '  Jfay  day'  ^due:"^  azi 
•Welcome'  (trio),  and  author  of  'Tbe  Otjpn, 
ita  History  and  Gooatmotaeii,*  an  ezeeUent  M- 
tise  published  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rimba-.diS 
'  History  of  the  Organ' in  1855;  andedit.  1S70; 
ard  edit.  1877.  He  edited  Beanet'a  •  If  adrigaU* 
and  Weelkee*  'First  Set  of  Madri^^l**'  tor  itt 
Musical  Antiqaarian  ikxaetj,  and  tha  miw« 
porti<m  of  'The  Ten^  Oharoh  CSmcbI  Serviea.' 

John  Hopkins,  hia  jounger  brothtr,  Uvm  in 
Westminster  in  iSaa,  waa  a  chorii^ter  of  S(l 
Paul's  from  Sept.  183T  to  Sept.  1S3S.  In 
August  1838  (before  quitting  the  ciioir  ^  be  ■w.l- 
appointed  to  siusoeed  his  bcother  as  ocgmisa  «f 
Mitcham  Chnrdi.  He  after watda  beonine  aaa- 
ceesively  organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  I^Iing-:<.«. 
June  1839;  St.  Benet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  July 
1 841  ;  Trinity  Chordi,  Islington.  May  1843'; 
St.  Mark's,  Jersey,  Feb.  1845,  St.  Mi<jiaela 
Chester  Square,  1846 ;  and  £pBom  CShorc^  Jaik 
1854,  In  May  1856  he  aoooeeded  hie  ooiusit, 
John  Larkin  Hopkms,  as  organist  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  which  he  still  holds.  John  Hnpkiu 
has  composed  servioes,  anthem^  chants,  hyixa 
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timPB,  volunt:\ncs  pianoforte  skctchefl,  songs  And 
fmri  mmip,  »  few  of  which  hare  been  publiahed. 
W»  ootnin,  JoHW  LABKnr  Horenra,  Mm. 

I>oc.,  bom  in  Westminster  in  1S20,  was  a 
oboricter  of  Westmiiuter  Abb^  under  James 
Tori*.  In  1841  he  anooeeded  Italph  Banln  u 
organist  of  RorhcHter.  In  1S43  he  fi^aduritetl 
Mua.  Bac  at  Cambrid^'e.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  OHnbvldge  on  being  appointed  cfg$gdi^  to 
Trinity  College  and  to  tho  I'niversity.  He  pro- 
oeeded  Mua.  Doo.  in  1867.  Hopkiiiie  oompoeed 
numy  eeiflciee  and  aatMni,  and  pnbliriied  a 
collection  of  hia  anthema.  In  1S47  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  £ev.  S.  Shepherd,  a  ool- 
leetioB  of  the  Wcvdt  of  A»a.— i»  ,ned  in 
Kochrater  C&thedxti.  H*  dfad  at  Ventnor, 
April  25,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINSON.  The  greater  part  of  the 
piaaoftrte  mMag  of  thb  eoontrjr  haa  ecatred 

in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  ft  J.  Ilopkinson — 
though  founded  and  at  first  carried  on  exclunvely 
at  Leeds  cannot  noir  be  onoted  aa  an  exoaption. 
Mr.  Jnhn  Hopkinson  establi.'-hed  his  workshops 
in  Leeds  in  1842,  and  removed  them  to  London 
in  1846.  The  waierooou  were  at  Arat  in  Soho 
Square,  and  %v<'re  in  iS;^  removed  to  Regent 
Street,  where  the  business  is  now  carried  on. 
Ifir.  Hupkiuaon  patented  a  fepetitlon  action  tat 
A  ^,rrand  pianoforte  in  1850.  and  in  ho  fur- 

ther patented  a  '  harmonic  pedal.'  producing  the 
oetave  harmonica  firom  the  atrings  by  theoontaet, 
at  the  exact  half  of  tho  vibrating  length,  of  a  verj^ 
alender  strip  of  felt  governed  by  a  speoisipedal. 
The  firm  gained  hign  dtatinetion  »t  die  lkhiU> 
tions  of  1862  and  1878— at  th.'  latter  the  Great 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  John  Uopkinson  retired  in 
1869,  leaving  1^  favothMy  Ifr.  JaoiflB  Hbpkinaon, 
tbn  first  place  in  the  boabeaa.  [A.  J.H.] 

TTOPPER.  A  name  applied  to  the  jnok  or 
escapement  lever  in  the  action  of  a  pianoforte, 
or  to  the  eaaapOBMat  lever  with  ita  baofcplee^ 

regulating  screw,  etc.  complete.  [See  Grass- 
BOPFJUi.]  60  named  because  this  lever  hops  out 
of  the  notdi  against  whioh  ita  throat  has  been 

directed ;  allowing  the  hammer  to  rebonnd,  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.       [A.  J.  H.] 

HORN,  FRENCH  HORN  (Fr.  Cor,  Cor  de 
Cluu»t',  Ger.  Horn,  Waldhom ;  Ital.  Como,  Corno 
di  Caeeia).  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  Instruments  among  those  played  by 
means  of  a  cujij>e«l  circular  mouthpiece  ^^Trumpet, 
Trombone,  Comet,  etc.).  It  differs  from  all 
others  of  this  family  by  the  considerably  greater 
length  of  itH  tube,  the  wider  expansion  of  its 
bel^  the  spiral  form  in  which  its  convolution;^  are 
nrranged.  the  softer  quality  of  its  tone,  and  its 
great  compass. 

In  its  most  modem  shape  it  is  composed  of 
a  tube  1 7  feet  in  length  divided  into  three  main 
sections — (i)  the  Body,  comprising  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  tube  and  a  large  everted  bell, 
roreadin^r  out  rapidly  to  a  diameter  of  about 
fflloen  ill!  !i.  r4 :  (a)  a  series  of  interchangeable 
rings,  of  snuiller  tubing,  termed  Crooks,  pro- 
gressive in  length,  forming  about  the  upper  third 
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of  the  instrument ;  and  (3)  the  Monthpiecu, 
which  is  ut  ditiurent  shap^  sisoi  and  oalibre  fxom 


all  kindred  species  of  1  rass  instnim' nt.s.  Short 
intumediate  crooics,  intended  for  tuning  purposes^ 
are  often  interpolated  between  tlie  IxMTy  and  the 
larger  cro<ik  :  the  body  itself  carries  a  [i:ur  nf 
U-shaped  slides  fitting  with  stiff  friction  into  one 
another,  far  the  purpcae  of  ilaHklly  and  more 
accurately  adjusting  the  pitch.  This  portion  of 
the  instrument  is  teraied  the  '  tuning-slide,'  and 
haa  bean  of  Into  employed  Ibr  the  fhraiar  advan- 
tage of  affording  attacitment  to  a  set  of  valves,  not 
dissimilar  from  thoae  of  the  comet,  euphonium, 
or  other  vnhre  inatraments.  [SooValvbs.]  The 
slides  of  the  tunincj  apparatus  are  «omctiin<>_i 
utilised  as  a  place  of  attachment  fur  the  difierent 
orook%  whidi  then  slip  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
iiistniinent.  instead  of  being  affixed  to  a  OdUOll 
socket  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body. 


The  body  of  the  hom  has  •  length  of  7  feet 
4  inches ;  the  crooks  are  of  inereasing  length  as 
they  descend  in  pitch  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  crooks  most  in  u^e,  for  which 
the  writer  ia  indebted  to  Mr.  Kfihler  of  fientiettn 
Street  :^ 

A  I)   a6  in.       E    63!  in. 

A!)   31 J  in.       I'^^   6^3  in. 

G   40  in.        D  .. .. ..    79  in. 

F   55  in.       O  baaw  ..  105  in. 

Tho  crook  for  the  C  alto  pitch,  a  minor  third 
above  A  l|,  and  shorter  in  proportion,  would,  if 
in  use,  reduce  the  total  length  of  the  instrument 
to  about  8  feet,  while  with  that  for  the  0  baaSO 
pitch  it  is  16  feet  and  a  fraction  long. 

The  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  funnel  shaped 
tube  of  braaa  or  allver,  terminating  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  roimded  ring  of  metal  for  the  a|^ 
plication  of  the  lips.    The  bore  tapei«  duwnwarda 
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ia  A  oorrvd  eaoieal  fonu,  from  »boat  thre^oar- 
Un  of  «B  Indi  is  dJatnatar  tt  tiM  «nilMM«lkin«, 

to  a  Biio  eiiftMinir  the  smaller  end  of  the  mouth- 
pi«oa  to  be  elipoed  tightly  into  the  tipper  ort^ 
Sr^eraok.  U  ii  to  be  Mlea  dial  tlw  WTity 
iutow'.irh  the  lips  vil)rat''  thi;-  iint  r'-p-shipfld, 
aa  in  the  trumpet  and  cornet,  but  ooDoidal  down- 
waidi^  wKh  eurted  tidw  apprcndmately  hjper- 
tMlioiiioontoiir.  ThepecoliKrtoftiMHOiqoMity 
Moutliplocet 
of  tbt  Horn        aad        of  th«  Trumpet. 


half  th«  raal 


of  the  Horn  in  some  meiiaure  due  to  t\m  fact. 
The  mouthpiece  used  in  playiug  Hrst-honi  parts 
in  about  an  eightli  of  an  inch  leas  in  diameter 
than  that  appropri»te<l  to  the  second  hum. 

The  original  vm  of  the  French  Horn  was  to 
give  signals  in  hunting.  In  this  function  it  is 
di£Bcult  to  say  at  what  predse  date  it  superseded 
the  more  ancient  comet,  of  wood,  hom«  or  ivory, 
whioh  was  more  akin  to  the  Bugle.  Loub  XI 
of  Fmnoe  ordered  the  iCatQe  on  his  tomb  to  be 
drevs< .]  \i\  thti  C(«tume  of  a  hunter  with  his 
oomet  at  his  sida.  l>albiulloax  dedicated  a 
treatise  on  Veaury  to  Ohailee  IX,  who  liad 
hinnR'-lf  written  a  ainiilar  work.  lie  therein 
praises  the  oomet,  and  imitates  its  sound  by 
tiM  word  item.  In  the  woodeata  eontaihied 
in  his  wurk,  niul  in  pictures  of  Louis  XT'>  pro- 
jected monument,  the  comet  i^ipearB  to  have 
enly  n  dngle  ring  or  spiral ;  being  thns  oom- 
petent  to  produce  only  a  few  notes.  In  the 
edition  of  Dufirailloox  published  in  1638,  how- 
erer.  tlw  king  and  Ua  loidi  are  fopieisated  aa 
liaving  comets  with  a  eecnntl  !i;i1f  ir  lo  in  the 
middle.  Louis  XIII»  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
hnnting  the  fos«  invented  a  oall,  to  distinguish 
that  animal,  containing'  Beveml  rUfr,  rrn*  nntes, 
whiflh  abow  that  for  their  pn)per  mtouation  the 
iaatroment  itself  most  have  made  progreas,  and 
increased  in  length.  Loub  XV,  however,  and 
his  master  of  the  hunt,  M.  de  iJampierre,  com- 
posed and  adaotad  the  gwatag  numW  of  calls 
and  fanfares  utied  in  the  royal  hunt,  which 
continue  to  be  employed  up  to  ihe  present  time. 

The  hunting  bora  finally  adopted  differs  from 
the  orchestral  horn  in  consiBtinL,'  -  fan  unbroken 
spiral  of  three  turns,  sutiiciently  large  to  be  wora 

oUiqufllyxmnd  tha  hody,  xaitug  cnooa  ahoiddar 


HORN. 

and  passing  under  the  opposite  arm.  The  bands 
are  thus  left  at  liberty,  and  the  monthplafm  ean 
easily  be  brtJught  to  the  lif)8  by  a  sint^le  movement. 

Thne  kinds  of  hunting  airs  are  to  be  niAde 
out.  ( I )  OaOa  (lena  4t  eftasse).  of  which  there 
are  about  31.  Theee  ar^  intended  to  cheer 
on  the  hounds,  to  give  waruiui^,  call  for  aid, 
and  to  indicate  the  eireumstanoes  of  the  hum;. 
(  ?^  Fanfares,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each 
anitn^l,  and  tteveial  fur  this  stag,  according  to  his 
aga  and  anUata.  (3)  Pame^  airs  perfbcmad  aa 
signs  of  joy  or  after  a  saccea^ial  hunting. 

The  beet-known  calls  are  the  ReixQUe,  Aa 
Land  and  Bdanei\  the  Honrvari,  at  defaolt; 
the  TMmcKi ;  the  VUedett  (when  the  fresh  fiwt* 
mark  of  the  aninud  is  found) ;  the  Halali,  and  Aa 
Mori.  Of  fiknfisres  there  are  the  Royale,  aounded 
for  a  rttf  often  points — invented  }ay  Lonia  XV* ; 
the  perae  Boyate,  soandad  tor  the  wfld  boar 
various  others  distiniruishing  the  wolf,  fox,  weasd, 
and  ban;  and  the  Fan/art  cU  SL  Mubert,  as  the 
patron  sdfait  ofhonllng,  only  soandad  cn  "hSa  day. 
(3^  The  third  ri,  s  approximates  more  than  the 
others  to  regular  musical  perfiarmancea,  and  fur« 
Dishea  the  link  between  the  nae  of  tha  Hem  aa 
k  and  as  a  nielodiouB  instrument.  These 

airs  are  many  and  various,  named  after  royal  par- 
sonageaerdiatingaiabad  hoBtata^ — Dmmtr  dm  «pr 
is  the  term  for  sounding  the  horn  .* 

TlieintrodaotioQ  of  the  Horn  into  the  orchestra 
in  Raaoa  la  attifbotad  toOaaiee.  Ha^  when  ^ 
very  young,  was  requested  to  write  two  airs  for 
the  dbbut  of  Sophie  Araould  at  the  opera  in 
1 757,  in  which  he  introduced  obbligato  parti  for 
two  Horns  and  two  Clarinets  ;  th  latter  instru- 
ment being  also  heArd  for  the  tirst  time.*  Lotti 
and  Scarlatti  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  were 
followed  by  Haswe  and  All)erti.  1 1  rn  a?  t  >ia\  e  l>e*3» 
previously  u«jd  in  Germany,  since  it  apjicara  fre- 
quently in  the  soores  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who  died  in 
1750.    It  was  first  uBi'd  in  England  as  catIv  aa 


1730  by  the  opera  band  m  the  Uaymarket,  at 
the  pemmiaQce  of  Handel's  BadamUto. 

It  was  iwurh  111  Ji  rtr  rl  to  when  firi't  h(»fird.  as 
coar&u  and  vulgar;  and  severe  junctures  were 
indulged  in  at  the  iutoadoalion  of  a  mda  inalav* 
ment  of  the  ohnFie  amon?  more  refined  Bources  of 
sound,  such  aa  the  Violins  smd  Oboe.  It  in  re- 
markable how  subsequent  experience  has  revenwd 
this  hasty  judgment ;  the  smooth  tender  tone  pecu> 
liar  to  the  Uum  contrasting  admirably  with  its 
archestral  oompanions,  and  forming  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  haimony  in  chords  and  bcuding  notes. 

In  oonaaqnenoe  of  this  prejudice,  when  tb« 
Horn  was  originally  transfeired  in  Germany  from 
the  hunting  field  to  the  orcheatra,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  introduce  a  mote  or  damper  into  the 
bell,  for  the  purpiise  of  softening  the  tone ;  this 
was  at  fizat  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards  «f 
card-boaid.  It  waa  tha  oaatom  to  ptodnea  a  Uka 
effect  in  the  01)oe  by  filling  the  bell,  made 
globular fior the purpoae,  with  ootton-wool;  aplaa 


<  In  Invtlih  w«  mr  '■oaii4  Um  born.'  *irtBd  iIm  han': 
(Iioekil«7  II«U).  'Mmnd  mfom  Um  bMf  I«  horn.' 
*  Qamt  a  ■!■>  " 
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which  STigrgested  to  H.aiin  1.  .-i  rdfibrattHl  horn-  [ 
pla>-«f  at  the  court  of  iJiwit^n,  about  the  jear  i 
Z770,  to  do  the  Bame  with  the  Ham.  To  his 
surprbe  the  mftc-rtion  of  the  pad  of  cotton  mbcd  ' 
the  pitch  of  the  iu&trument  by  a  Bemitone.  Struck 
witib  the  result,  he  employed  his  hand  instead  of 
the  p&d,  and  discovertxl  the  first  and  original 
method  hy  which  the  interrals  between  the 
harmonic  eerit  h  <  <f  pea  aotM  oould  be  partially 
Imdged  over.  The  notes  thus  modified  have 
since  been  termed  '  hand  notes,'  and  the  inetru- 
molt  IlMlftiw 'Hand  horn.*  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  a  concerto  played  by  an  artist  named 
Spaudau  with  the  help  of  the  hand  notes  in  1 773, 
'attempering  the  soimd  by  the  application  of  his 
fingers  in  the  ditfcrent  parta  of  the  tube.' 

The  method  of  Htopping  the  lium  is  not  by  in- 
tvodncing  the  dosea  list  into  the  bell,  bat  the 
open  hand,  with  th«  fini^'fTs  rlone  t^i'^'f'tlier,  some 
way  up  the  bore.  i$y  drawing  the  lingers  back, 
Hm  Batural  sounds  are  &g»ixi  produced.  The 
degree  in  which  the  Honi  is  st<»pj>ed  is  not  the 
same  for  all  8Uipi)ed  notes ;  there  btdng  half 
and  whole  stopping.  In  the  first,  by  raising  the 
hand  the  bt  ll  alone  is,  aw  it  "ver'*.  closetl :  in  the 
ae(X>nd  the  hand  is  introduced  as  Ur  aa  if  it  were 
intoidad  almost  to  prevent  the  {  assoge  of  air. 

Between  the  stopped  or  '  hand  notes '  and  the 
open  notes  there  in  an  obWoua  difference  in  cha- 
XMtcr  and  quality  which  it  is  impossible  wholly 
to  suppress,  but  which  may  be  authcientlynuxlifiod 
■o  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  This  object  i&  at- 
t»iDe<l  by  blowing  the  open  notes  softly,  ao  M  to 
reduce  the  contrast  between  their  sonorousness, 
and  the  dosed  or  '  atutfed  '  {etoujfc)  character  of 
those  modified  by  means  of  the  hand.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exiata  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  simple  Uaudhum,  or  the  more  modem 
iBatminent  furnished  with  valves.  It  appears 
oertun  that  the  Ughtness  and  vibratile  power  of 
the  former,  added  to  the  absence  of  abrupt  bends 
and  sinuosities  in  the  boro,  adds  materially  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  rapid  melodic  passages,  such  as  it  is  now  the 
liulllon  to  write,  the  alternation  of  open  and 
stopped  notes  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  and 
imevenness.  The  older  oompoeers,  especially 
Mozart,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  hci, 
and  employ  both  open  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  consdousness  of  thdr  respective  effects. 
Metny  examples  could  be  given  of  the  mourn- 
ful and  m3r8terioiis  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
judiciously  used.  A  convenient  compromise 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  instrument  has 
been  adopted  by  fixing  a  pair  of  valves  on  the 
tuning  slide  named  above.  It  is  quaintly  termed 
a  *  grasshopper '  action,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved when  the  simple  tube  is  preferred.  Mr. 
Ford  has  registered  a  sliding  aonon  Uke  that  of 
thd  trombone,  or  slide  trumpet,  in  place  of  the 
valves,  by  means  of  which  notes  can  be  dMuressed 
to  any  extent  according  to  the  &tr  of  tne  per- 
former. This  excellent  plan,  which  would  atiaice 
give  the  horn  the  enharmonic  aocuracy  now 
possMsed  by  the  trumpet  and  tvombcoa  alaaa 
among  wind  instrnment^  does  aol  seem  to  have 


I  attracted  the  notice  it  deserves.    The  same  may 
I  be  aaid  of  Mr.  liassett's  oomma  valve,  applicable 
both  to  Horn  and  IVompet,  by  whieb  the  smr 
'  existing  between  major  and  mnior  tOBfli  may  ba 
corrected.    [See  Trumpkt.1 

The  scsde  of  the  Horn  consists  of  a  fundamental 
tone,  and  th<  rnn=^rrntive  harmonica  or  *  upper 
partial*  tone.s  of  an  (men  tube  whidi  reaches  the 
extreme  length  of  10  feet.  It  has  usually  been 
descriKpi?  ns  of  pi^nirnl  shape;  but  ^Ir.  Blaikley 
haa  lugeuioualy  (thown  of  late  that  a  somewhat 
different  form,  with  a  l^perixtlic  contour,  is 
required  to  produce  accurate  harmonic  relations, 
in  cooacquisnoe  of  the  mouthpiece  not  being 
applied  to  the  exaol  apex  of  the  eons^  bat  loma- 
what  lower  down. 

As  the  pirime  tone  of  so  long  a  tube  is  very 
deep,  the  harmonics  in  the  mid(Ue  of  the  scale  lie 
BO  close  together  as  to  prodn  c  jnf^nv  r<>n»«^^Mtive 
notes.  Eight-foot  C  is  uauallv  lakeu  iui  ilie  fun- 
damental note,  and  the  scale  founded  on  it  is 
|nvon  aa  follows,  the  tVO  ^  BOleS  bsiog 

iieidum  or  never  Ubcd. 

This  notation  is  substantially  correct  for  thu 
8-foot  or  C  alto  instnuucnt,  uuw  di«ui*ed;  autl 
it  iti  clear  that  it  will  have  to  be  lowoed  snooes* 

.sively  throii^di  a  wholf  chr"in;vM'c  .K-tfiVf  m  the 
lunger  and  deeper  crooks  ai  i  lu.ide  uuu  of.  boT 
the  C  basso  crook,  8-foot  C  will  tliua  beeome 

16-foot  C.  on  tho  6th  space  below  the  b.'K-!  stai'O. 
and  with  all  iuU2rui(.Hliut€  CHMkn  the  rval  fiiunda- 
tion  sound  will  be  some  intenneiliate  note  of  the 
1 6-foot  octave.  TIow  well  tho  ^'t  tat  value  of 
these  low  notes  waa*  known  to  Ik'4.:thii\  tii  is  evi- 
dent from  more  than  one  itassage  in  hid  \\<irks. 
In  the  alb  .,T<)  tii<>derato  of  his  Smata  in  F  for 
Horn  and  Fiano  ^op.  17)  the  following  iMutsage 
oooom  twice  ovw : — 

ll'irn  in  P.  -«=:  =~ 

nie  same  note  al.so  i»ccurs  in  th<'  7th  Sytn]>hi>ny. 
Allowing  for  a  crook  one-fifth  lower,  the  real 
soimds  wrald  be  as  at  (a)>~ 

(')    (')   

that  It  to  my,  tS-foat  V  and  16-fool  O.  Tba 

fonncr  of  th^Mi  \n  practically,  and  *'i  "  itter 
entirely  impossible  on  a  tube  of  imder  12  feel 
lonr;.  It  is  evident  theraAm,  that  hy  a  freek  «f 
notation,  t}ie  ba.is  notes  liave  been  referred  to  a 
i6-f<K>t  i$cnK  whur<;a«  thoee  in  the  trebk^.av 
alrt>a<ly  ex|>Iained,  belong  to  ooe  of  8  fteli,  Mid 
the  real  note  sounded  is  as  at  {h).  This  ac- 
ooonts  for  the  ordinary  hut  erroueons  statiutftf 
in  Honi  Methods  thai  ^ 'Mda  piH  i»  M|t 
▼entiaBiUy  wxitten  an  oetora  hl0m  lihta  IMl 
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pUyed('  the  fact  being  that  ths  h&>»  [>&Tt  U  an 
oetov«  too  low.  In  eouequence  of  tbU  miscon- 
ception, no  two  Bcalos  m  piven  in  the  ortlinMy 
iiutruction  books  agr^  wiib  one  anotiier  ;  m*ny 
iMginning  at  the  4- foot  C,  which  stands  second  in 
till'  ^Ciilf  ili;ij,T^im  triven  above.  This  i»  pariiiJly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  extreme  low  toum  are 
dilB<»ltk  if  noiimpoMifal*  to  produce,  except  with 
a  lar^'*»r  mouthpiece.  Indeed,  16-foot  C  can  only 
be  feebly  touched  with  a  trombone  mouthpiece 
•ad  by  •&  azparioneed  trombono  playor.  The 
scale  given  above  agrees  with  the  harmonic  series 
common  to  ail  modes  of  eliciting  sound,  and  h&a 
tibervfora  be«i  preferred  for  illastration.  The 
Horn  ifl  invariably  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble 
clef  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four 
lowvafc  eoattds  dflteribed  aboveX  Mul  in  tlie  key  of 
C;  the  difTorencc  of  pit<"h  nei  t'Sjsarv  for '^rr!i  -trnJ 
tom^ity  being  provided  by  the  various  crooka,  uf 
wUeh  oloven  «•  uaod.  eiipplamentod  by  two  in- 
trrn-M  diatc  ;  one  of  wliich  hewers  the  pitch  of  any 
crook  approximately  a  semitcme,  the  other  a  whole 
tone.  Tho  wholo  diatomic  eoelo  ia  thiia  aoeewlble, 
and  even  lower  pitches  than  C  are  occasionally 
needed,  as  in  the  *  Stabat  Mater '  of  Roasini^  where 
•  hom  In  Ab  hmma  b  intradnoed.  The  vpper  C 
crook  is  rarely  u^c  A,  an<1  the  series  commonly  ter- 
iiiinatea  with  Bt>  basso.  In  his  and  Symphony, 
Bcrnhme  naea  a  boms  in  Bl|  hmmo,  and  «  in  C 
lirisso.  The  following  tablu  shows  tlie  relation 
between  the  written  notes  and  the  actual  sounds 
prndnead  in  thn  miioiit  B«ntt:— > 

WHUennaUi.        GA'sm.       ^   DJfsrw.  .fs. 

  ^ 


Tt  will  thus  be  seen  that  nltliotiph  tlie  written 
symbol  of  the  sound  remains  unchanged,  the 
actual  sounds  produced,  and  the  embondiuve  re- 
quir<  'l  for  pro-liu  ing  them,  vary  over  a  range  of 
more  than  an  ocuve.  This  oonHtitutes  the  chief 
dUBeult^  of  the  instrument ;  for  ae  the  various 
harmontrs  dliTtT  only  in  the  altered  trnsion  of 
the  lip-niuBcltu,  what  in  required  to  produce  a 
high  note  tin  a  low  erook  ia  dearly  insuffldeDt 
for  one  far  lower  on  the  iiiiire  acnte.  Tt  !■<  thus 
oilen  impoHxible  to  a<icertain,  without  actual  trial, 
which  particular  individual  of  the  eeriee  tnay  be 
first  ptni'  k  ;  the  sound  for  instance  which  is  fun- 
damental uu  the  lib  alto  being  the  first  octave 
harmonic  on  the  Bb  hosso.  It  ie  alwB>ya  advie- 
able  in  writing  ibr  an  inttrninettt  liqgularly 


HORN. 

'  tender  and  treaehfirous,  to  give  the  player,  i^ 
case  of  change,  some  opportunity  of  making  this 
adjustment  of  the  lip  un}K?rtei\>.(l.  an^}  under  the 
cover  of  more  forcible  intftruuK  niaiion.  Tbi»  pre- 
caution is  the  man  needful  a.H  ilie  bra^?  tcbin.. 
of  tho  Horn  is  vpry  snsot  ptible  U)  ch;in:;t-s  i  f 
ttuijM  rature,  and  a  cold  cruok  put  on  fcudtk^Uy  » 
in  conset^uence  liable  to  commence  too  fiat. 

The  Horn  is  sc-bloin  playerl  «ini:ly  in  tlit 
chestra.  A  pair  at  least,  and  fu»ur,  or  two  y&ir*, 
are  moat  CMnmonfy  eni|i]oyed.  The  Third  is  in 
the  latter  case  rejrarded  as  a  ripi-  no  fii>t,  and  ihr 
Second  and  Fourth  as  being  corrU^uv^  oae 
another. 

Every  great  mmposer  sinee  Handt !  b7„<f  writttTj 
freely  for  the  Horn.  A  charactiixistic  ^peciaien  «t 
this  master  ooeon  in  hb  Allegro  and  Feoaeteso, 
where  the  bass  song  'Mirth.  a<!nitt  me  of  thy 
(SOW,*  is  embellished  by  a  brilliant  azpeggio  ao- 
oompaninMBt  riaing  to  the  top  C.  Th»  aok^ 
thougb  TT'";' TVfd  n'.i )'-•>'.'■::  the  orebf^tral  port*, 
and  uccuttioiially  playtd,  is  not  to  be  found  ia 
the  score  of  the  German  Haadel  Society,  nor  in 
Arnold's  etlition  of  the  work ;  so  that,  though 
traditionally  referred  to  Hsadet,  it  may  be  a 
subsequent  addition. 

Mozart,  even  where  bis  f^core  is  otbers^ise 
limited,  hardly  ever  dLspenses  with  two  boraa. 
For  theee  he  writee  with  the  moni  peHeot  tact 
and  jndi,Tnent ;  Bt-ldoni  intnxlucing'  hsjid  notes, 
except  when  their  peculiar  ellect  is  reqairtiL 
Tfntannea  «f  tUa  can  eaaily  be  Iband  in  any  of 
his  p}Tnphonies,  overtures,  or  o{>eraii.  He  has 
moreover  written  three  oonoertoi  for  orcheitia 
witik  Hont  obbligato,  and  a  large  qoanti^  «f 
concerted  miisic  such  as  that  nameil  uni'itr 
Clarinet  for  two  honis  and  the  reed  instxnunenU. 
All  his  (wmpoeitiona  aie  ounantty  fitted  fv  the 
hand  horn,  of  whloh  he  had  thonMighly  ainfild 
the  capacities. 

Beethoven  haa  been  eapedall j  latiali,.  ihoi^ 
KinE^ttlarly  cruel  rmd  exacting,  in  the  n«t<  of  tKr- 
Horn,  for  besides  the  Sonata  in  F  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Sestet,  ibr  String  quaiiet  and  two 
Horni  oliblii^ato — which  is  so  ditb-.-uIt  a^  to 
never  played,  and  ttie  Septet,  which  coiUajJU  a 
trying  passage  in  tripleta  nr  Bb  horn,-— 

Horn  in  E^J. 


he  constantly  give^  it  a  prominent  place  in  all  his 
works.  The  most  nutioeaUe  of  these  are  ti« 
Second  Hern  !-"Io  in  the  overture  t"  Fidelio,  in 
E,  which  incidentally  demonstrates  the  error  is 
nutation  adverted  to  abore. 
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In  the  last  bar  bat  one  there  is  a  jump  of  & 
iivelflh  firom  treble  G  to  baw  C ;  whereaii  Hom 
players  invariably  fulfil  the  obviA-i?  iTit"nti(in  rf 
the  composer  by  deacendinj^  only  a  titth,  and  thua 
coiiipletinc:  the  common  chord. 

The  fact  18,  that  the  firHt  j  art  of  the  molo«ly, 
written  in  the  treble  clef,  it  reaiiy  playtxl  by  the 
E  Hom  a  iiiinor  sixth  lower  than  its  written 
symbol,  and  the  bass  part  a  nrnjor  third  higlier, 
thus  reaching  E  in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pass- 
9g9t  if  literally  played,  as  it  would  be  by  an 
orjganist,  would  ond  on  the  ImjK>S!iil)lfc  and  hardly 
miudcal  E  of  the  iC-fuot  octave.  Tliaste  remarks 
also  apply  to  the  illustrative  passage  quoted 
below  frouj  the  Choral  Svm phony ;  the  Sceua 
('Kumm  Uotfnang')  in  'Fidclio'  for  3  Horns; 
and  *  Vitj  florid  obbligato  to  the  bass  Bon^ 
'Deign,  great  Apollo,*  in  the  *  Ruina  of  Athens,' 
scored  for  four  bomB,  two  in  F  and  two  in  C. 

In  the  Eniica  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
5  Horns  in  Kb,  playini^  on  cloKed  notes.  In 
tlic  4th  Symphony  two  hurna  in  Eb  attack  top  C 
pi:inist«tiiio^  and  diir  down  to  Q  md  £  bdow. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Piistoral  contains  a 
difficult  passage  for  two  horns  in  thirds,  kept  up 
fur  several  ban.  In  the  Vivace  of  the  7th — near 
the  close — the  low  note  n]r  r\i?y  named  (sounding 
£)  is  sustained  by  the  stx^oud  hom  for  no  less 
than  •»  but  without  intwrmtwiaa. 


-4 

The  Q  here  given,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  noted  an  octave  too  low,  really  appears  to 
be  Ml  outlying  harmonic,  or  fictitious  note,  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  harmonic  scale,  ob* 
toined  by  a  very  loose  lip  and  sounding  the  fifth 
of  the  fundamental  note,  intermediate  between 
that  and  the  first  harmonic.  To  make  it  a  real 
note,  the  Mom  should  begin  on  32-foot  C,  which 
is  impoosible  for  a  16-foot  tube,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  harmonic  third  on  the  second  space  in 
the  bass  clef,  which  does  not  exist.  Many 
playen  oannot  produce  it  at  1^.  uid  few  can 
make  sure  of  it.  The  slow  movement  contains 
a  melodious  passage  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  Clarinoti  mud  in  the  scherzo  the  two  move  in 
close  harmony  with  the  fiossoons  and  Clarinets, 
the  Becond  hom  commencing  the  trio  with  a 
•(do  on  its  low  G  and  Fj  1, sounding  £  and  Df, 
as  at  h),  the  latter  a  closed  note;  •  phra-^o 
which  is  repeated  17  times  with  baft  alight 


Htm  in  A*  (b) 


In  the  minuet  <if  tlic  Sth  orrurs  .1  long  and 
important  duet  for  two  Horns  in  F,  accompanied 
by  th«  TiokmooUo  tolo^  ud  bcgimuiig  aa  fol- 


nonu  in  F.  dot. 
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1  r 


imitated  by  the  clarinet,  and  running  into  a 
oonvvfwtkm  betwoen  tho  Uro  Han%  who  repeal 
altematdy  the  nine 

(1)  ^1  ax 


In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Choral  Symphony, 
the  4th  liorn-»<)lo  is  said  to  be  hardly  playable  as 
written  for  the  £b  crook,  without  valves^  but 
bec  omes  potable  by  tnntposing  on  to  aa  El)  hom.' 

II' im  in  Eb. 


^'^r  f  If  J I 


m 


Even  thene  difficulties  are  Burpas.<«ed  by  a  bar  of 
fifteen  notea  oloeely  following  the  fcxregoing. 


etc. 


Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9)  opona 
with  a  piuisage  of  uight  bars  for  the  two  horns  in 
unison,  and  lhay  are  used  with  beautiful  efiect, 
with  the  accompaniment  »f  the  strings  alone,  in 
the  Andante  of  the  same  work  just  before  the 
return  to  the  aubjeet. 

No  other  composer  has  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  \\"eber  iu  his  masterly  uae  of  this  instru- 
ment. He  evidently  loved  it  above  all  other 
voices  in  the  orcht-i-tra.  Bedsides  abundant  con- 
certed music,  the  effective  opening  of  the  Over- 
ture to  Oberon,  the  weinl  nou-s  in  tliat  of  Der 
Freiselillti,  and  the  lovely  olthligato  to  the  Mer- 
maid'ii  Kung,  will  ri^eiuto  i  m  mediate  remembrance. 
He  fully  appreciates  its  valne^  not  only  as  a 
melodic  instrument,  but  as  a  source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  ({ualities  of  tone,  of 
strange  mad  new  oalfaetical  effects. 

Tt)e  same,  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree, 
niav  Ixt  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  make-i  com- 
J  ar:\ti\  fly  less  melodic  use  of  the  Hunubnt  TOty 
uuK'h  of  its  combininc,'  and  steadying  powers. 
Notable  exceptitms  arc  however  the  opening 
plinij^e  of  tile  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  H  vnin  of 
Praise,  and  the  Notturno  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  When  the  latter  was  first 
peffbnned  in  thia  oountry,  tbeoonpoaer  eqieciatty 

*  TIk-  dirti<  iil'r  i.f  Ifii<  IM-»»i,V!  I»  »uni"tlni-«  ii  rt  i!i  (!,■  'i|ch.-<lra  bf 
^Tlli,'  Uif  1  yvi  I  Imvi  r'ntr^  n  li i .  h  •■'llm I  WMi  l«'  t»"'ow  Uw  bsin*  ftt*»») 
to  .  tie  •  1  iIk'  I  It t  i  r>,  »■  lliti  it>e  *u«l<1rn  transition  iif  ihn* 
oc(aT«s  la  not  lalt.  •ud  Ui«  low  DOt«i  Mt  obUli)«d  wltll  $nHlM 
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daofod  Am  ooj^rirt  to  KjiwfJ  the  part  early  to 
Mr.  Plati,  who  was  to  piny  it. 

With  BoiidBi,  the  sun  of  a  hom-plajer,  and 
liinMlf  no  mean  perfonner  on 

m&y  \  '  t'-'  r< iinitirij.-e.  Re  nsi's  it  freely  for 
hie  bright  aad  taking  mehxUee,  whether  alooe  or 
la  pain ;  Irat  the  old  method  of  Meoii  la  1mI» 
ana  valTee  become  e&sciitial  for  ih^  rxix-ution 
of  nuiB,  ttmia,  acalea  with  which  the  part  is 
■bmidairtly  atrewn.  I»  *  WflUam  Tell,'  eapeoially 
ft  favourite  and  rfcurriri_'  rfft  1  t!i  it  of  the 
Hora  imitating  the  Alpeuhum,  and  echoing 
aaon^  the  Swua  movntuiia.  Thm  triplet  paa- 
Bages  thus  allotted  it  in  rapidly  sliifiing  keyi 
are  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and  treaoherooa. 
Boi^btt*a  ozampla  ■eeoiato  hwro  heen  ftOowodbgr 
Auber  and  many  nacre  recent  composers. 

In  Brahma's  and  bymphuuy  (in  I),  op.  73)  the 
Ham  bavft  »  Tcry  imp<ntant  part,  espcoiaUj  in 
th«  fint  Alkptt. 

Muttefor  IM  ITora. 

With  orchestra : — 

HoBABT. — Op.  93,  First  Ctnuwrto;  op^  105, 
Seeond  do. ;  op.  loiS,  Third  do. 

Wkbeh. — Op  1',  CoDcertinu  do. 
Kaluwooa. — Op.  51,  Introduction  and  lion- 
dean. 

RKTssTorn.— Oik»  153,  El^^  aad  Bondeaii  for 
chromatic  bora. 
SoHUMAJiH*— Op.  8<^  Conoerto  for  4  hanm  iad 

orchestra. 

Concerted  :— 

BBrrHOVEK. — Op.  8id,  Sextet  for  two  horns  and 
•tiing  Quartet.  Op.  17,  Scmata,  ptaao  and  horn. 

HiifMBL.— Op.  18,  Grand  Bwtet  for  fumo, 
a  horuR  and  strings. 

H08ABT. — FInt  diTertfaaanto  fer  a  violins, 
viola,  2  homn  and  cell 

MOZABT. — Op.  106,  C^uintct  for  bom  and  string 

Qnartat, 

Reicha. — Op.  83,  Twenty-four  Trios  for  3  horns. 
Op.  93,  Twelve  Trios  for  3  huro*  and  cello. 

Hummel.— Op.  74,  Grand  Septet  for  piano, 
oboe,  horn,  flute,  viola,  cello  and  oontrabaseo. 

iiALKfiKKKNEB. — Op,  1 3,  Septett  for  piano,  i 
^UObb,  a  horns,  tenor  and  bass. 

SrnrMAiTN.— Op,  JO,  Adagio  and  AUqgio  for 
puLuo  and  horn. 

THAxsiao.— Op.  7»  Qiaad  IMvartliMmait  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Brahms. — Op.  40,  Trio  for  piano,  vioiin,  and 
horn  (or  cello). 

5>ee  also  under  OLiJUHR,  OmI,  etc.  for  con- 
certed pieces.  [W.H.S.] 

HORN.  Karl  Fiubdbich,  waa  born  at  Nord- 
hansen,  Saxony,  176a.  After  studying  music 
under  Schroter  at  Nordhaugrn,  he  came  in  1 78  a 
to  London,  where  Count  Bruhl,  the  Saxun  am- 
bassador, patronised  him,  and  introduced  him  as 
a  teacher  amongst  the  English  nobility.  Having 
poUished  hit  firat  work,  •  Six  Sonatas  lor  the 
Pianoforte,'  he  was  appointed  music  master  in 
ordinary  to  (^iieen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses, 
anoffioairindihe  heUi  until  1811.  In  1808,  in 


HOBN. 

oonjmwtion  with  Sanrafll  Wesley,  he  oanmBoad 

the  pre|>n  r.i  1 1  >  n  ofan  Knglish  edition  of  J.  S.  Bach'i 
'  Wohltempefirte  Clavier/  which  was  poUasbed  in 
18x0.  In  1833  he  snooeeded  William  Sextan  as 
organist  of  St.  Ci<^  r.,  -  Chaj>el,  Wuidaor,  and  died 
Aug.  5,  1830.  Horn  oo^woed  aome  *  Military 
DIver&Miitos,*  'Twelve  Theme*  with  VacialisiM 
f  r  t>i'"  Pian  *'"' rte,  >»-ith  an  accotnpaiiim' i  * 
flute  or  Violin,'  and  several  sets  of  booataa.  He 
was  aho  aathor  of  a  TVeatiae  on  Tliowgh  Biw. 

His  »•  n,  TnA-Ri  Fs  El)WABD,  was  1-  m  in  St. 
Martin's-io-the-FieLds  in  1 786.  He  r«oeiTed  U> 
early  urariBat  edoeatieB  mm  hxi  firther^  aad  in 
1808  had  a  few  less<->fiM  fn.m  Tin I'.Tj^'ni.  Reti:rn. 
ing  to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
porition  as  a  oonosrt  afaigw,  hot  not  aDooeefiBg 
he  rhaiued  his  course,  and  on  June  1^*09, 
appeared  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lvoeuai, 
ia  M.  P.  Kiag^s  opera.  'Up  all  night.'  'la  (be 

next  yenr  h-s  crin5]H->s/ d  and  proiluced  'Hie 
Magic  Bride,'  upon  which  he  quitted  the  ef age 
and  etodied  ebging  undtf  Hnimaa  Welsh.  Li 
1 814  he  reappeM«d  as  The  Sera^kier  in  >tor&oe's 
'Siege  of  Belmde,'  with  great  sqcoom.  Hk 
oonaeotien  wHh  the  theatne  hedi  en  eaeapesBr 
and  sing^er  lasted  for  many  years.  Hi^  Toio* 
was  poor,  bat  <^  such  extensive  ootnpass  that 
he  waa  aUe  to  ondeKake  harftooe  ae  well  ae 
tenor  parts.  On  the  pnxluction  of  '  Dc-r  Frt!- 
schiitz  at  Druty  Lane,  Horn  took  the  part  of 
C^Mpar,  displaying  oonaiderdile  hietriooEie  eUBty. 
In  i'"."  I  r»nd  3a  he  was  director  of  the  nuax 
at  the  Olympic.  About  33  he  went  to  Amfrira 
and  introduced  several  Knglish  opccae  nt  the 
Park  Tlieatre,  Xew  York,  with  marke<l  snccess. 
A  severe  iilneas  liaving  deprived  him  of  the  ass 
of  Ub  voioe^  he  retired  from  the  stj^  aad  earn* 
meneed  teaching,  and  ^taVilis'hed  binuH  lf  in  bus* 
ue«s  as  an  importer  and  publisher  of  music  a 
connection  witn  a  Mr.  Bavia.  Daring  hi*  slay 
in  Ainericn  ho  produced  an  oratorio,  cntitka 
'  The  Kemisiuou  of  Sin.'  In  the  be^pnah^  of 
1843  Hera  rettoned  to  Wngland.  Ia  1845  Ui 
oratorio,  renamed  'Satan,'  was  performed  bv  the 
Melophonic  Society,  and  he  wai»  appoiatod  mm- 
sical  director  at  the  Friaoese's  Theatre.  Ia  1847 
hr-  ,T_^nin  went  to  America,  and  on  July  23 
elccwil  conductor  of  tlie  Handel  and  Hdyda 
Society  of  Boston.  Early  in  1848  he  revisited 
England  for  a  short  time,  and  prrxiMot'd  L» 
oratorio '  Daniel's  Predictioa.'  Upon  his  return  so 
B<mton  he  was  re-elected ooaduc tor  of  the  Handei 
and  Haydn  Society,  June  to,  1S4S.  He  viir^i  st 
Boston  Oct.  ;l,  1849.  His  pruductiaub  for  Uie 
theatre  include  'The  Magic  Bride,'  and  'Tricks 
u{x>n  Travel lern"  (with  Reeve\  \$io  ;  •Ih* 
PiCO  Ilive'  and  'The  Boaniing  Hooa^'  1811; 

•  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  '  Tlie  Devil's  Bridge '  (with 
Braham).  181 3;  '  Godolphin,  the  Li<>n  of  tfce 
North,'  1813;  'The  Ninth  Statue,"  and  'Tb* 
Woodnian'K  HuC  1814;  •Charh*  the  Bold, 
iSi!;;  'The  Persian  Hunters.'  •  Tlje  Klerties.' 
and  '  The  Wizard,'  i^ij  ;  '  Dirce.'  i8ai  ;  S«i^ 
in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  \Vind*->r'  (with  W'ebl«, 
jun..  Party,  et«v'*.  inc!':f1ni^-  tli-  tv-«.it1<.^  jri^^, 

*  1  know  a  bank,'  and  '  Actors  ai  £ru>co'  ^witii  7. 
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Cooke  and  Blewitt),  1^2.^;  ♦  Philjindering,*  1814 ; 
'The  D«ath  Fetch.'  and  'Peveril  of  the  Peak.' 
1826;  'Pay  to  my  order.'  1827;  and  *  Honest 
Frauds'  (cimtainincf  the  beautiful  hnllad,  'The 
deep,  dt-ep  originally  sung  by  the  oomi)p»er. 
and  afterwards  raised  to  the  summit  of  popularity 
by  tlie  singing  of  Malibran).  Ho  also 

composed  'L«Ila  Rookh' (produced  in  Dublin), 
•  Annette.*  'Nourjahad,'  ■ad  'M.  P.,*  the  d»tw 
fif  ju  rfonnancf  of  which  arc  uncertain,  a  cantata 
entitled  '  Christmas  Bells,'  a  set  of  eanzonets, 
besides  numerous  single  gongs,  glees,  etc.,  and 
edit«jd  a  ccjlleetion  of  Indian  Melotlicf*.  Some 
of  hia  Bi>ngs.  'Cherry  ripe,'  'Thro'  tint  wood/ 
'I've  been  roamiiig^*  and  *■  Bv^n  as  the  sun/  were 
highly  popular.  [W.  H.  II .] 

HORNPIPE.  An  English  dance,  probably 
called  after  au  ol)t>>4etc  iuiitrument,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  name  is  known.  The  '  College 
Hornpipe*  is  a  well-known  and  i^pirited  specimen. 
It  is  in  two  Mctiomt  of  8  barn,  each  ending  with 
three  beats  of  the  foot,  like  the  Branle.  [See 
p.  189.]  We  quote  the  first  section  ;  there  is  no 
jrttpeat,  but  the  tune  clotteii  with  the  three  lant 
bwi  of  tha  qnototkn. 
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ll'irnpipes  were  much  written  in  the  last 
c  riti;ry,  aud  Dr, btainer  vl>ict.  of  Musical  Terms) 
an  I  .Mr.  Chi^tpdl  (Popular  Miudc)  give  specimens 
with  Tarious  datea  from  1700  tf  1800.  The 
older  ones  are  in  3- a  time ;  the  later  ones,  as 
Above,  in  common  time. 

Handel  endn  the  7th  of  hia  12  Grand  Concertos 
with  one  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Honpipa  arliiikallj  tnated. 


ete. 


In  his  *5^€mele*  tlio  Chorus  'Now  Love,  that 
eTerlaiting  boy,'  is  headed  oUa  Mompipe. 

The  airs '  M  y  Love  im  hnt  a  laasie  yet*  and  *  The 

British  Grenadier.'  and  the  hymn  tune  '  HelmH- 
ley,'  are  hornpipes;  the  last,  indeed,  strongly 
MiM  GMla/a  hornpipe,  1 78a  [G.j 


HOLYOKE,  Samuel.  A.M.  An  American 
teacher  and  compoiMMr  of  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  bom  al  Boadbrd,  Mass.,  1771. 
He  publibhed  'Hannonia  Americana'  ([trinted 
in  typo  at  IVitton,  1791) — a  collection  of  hymn- 
tun  :in  1  L  her  pieces,  in  which  the  abaunlpraetiee 
of  imitations  nnd  'fugues*  was  done  away  with, 
and  honinpliony  and  common  sense  iutioductd. 
Also  'The  Instrumental  Aiwistunt'  (vol.  i.  1806, 
vol.ii.  1807,  Exeter,  N  TT  '  Also  '  The  Olumbian 
Repository  of  Sacred  ilannouy'  ^Exeter,  N.  H., 
iSo9>,a  very  voluminouswork.  Also, with  Oliver 
Holden, '  The  M  ;u«^achusetts  Compiler.'  He  died 
at  Concord.  N.  H.,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  much 
regretted  and  eate«aiied.  No  piece  of  Ua  music 
is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  [G.] 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  in 
London,  Nw.  15,  1774,  having  at  tfie  age  of 
16  r];(i-L;n  miisic  as  a  profewhion,  was  articled 
for  five  yean>  to  Theodore  Smith,  a  pianist  and 
minor  composer,  ftoin  whcm  he  FScdTed  hut 
small  inatniction  and  niucli  ill  usage.  He  i  ri 
fited  greatly  however  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  broth  en  Pring  and  Dr.  CSalloott,  Me  aMO> 
ciation  with  whom  hd  him  to  the  {>ractice  of 
purely  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  prodnoed 
many  neellent  glees,  canons  and  roonda,  beridee 
services  and  anthems.  He  became  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel,  Holbonu  In  1798  »  soggeetion  of 
his  resulted  in  the  estaUiahment  of  the  CoHcrar« 
TORE8  S0DALK8.  About  the  same  time  he  wai^ 
appointed  awistant  cnganist  to  Dr.  Calloott  at  the 
Asylum  tor  Female  Orphans,  upon  wluch  he  ra> 
signed  his  ajipointnicnt  at  Kly  I 'hapel.  On  June 
18,  1800,  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  hia 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  'When  Israel  came 
out  of  Kgvjit.'  On  the  revival  of  the  Vt>cal 
Oncerts  in  1801,  H<mley  produced  several  new 
oompositioiis,  and  for  se^^nil  yean  oontlniied  to 
supply  them,  not  only  w  ith  glees  aad  songs,  but 
also  with  instnmicntal  pieces,  amooigst  which 
were  three  sym  phonies  for  full  orehestm.  In 
1802,  Callcott  having  rtsigned  the  organistshi[> 
of  the  Asylum,  Horsley  was  appointed  his  suc- 
oessor.  u  he  was  chosen  organist  of  flie 
newly-erected  Belgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street, 
Groevenor  Place,  which  he  held  ia  conjunction 
wiA  the  Asylmn.  In  1837,  on  the  deattk  of  R. 
J.  S.  Stevens,  he  beoanie  organist  of  the  Charter 
House,  still  retaining  his  other  appointments. 
Horsley  published  five  Oolleotions  of  Oleea;  n 
CoUeoti'ui  of  40  Canons ;  a  Collection  of  Psalm 
Tunes  with  Interludes.  1S38  ;  many  nngle  glees 
and  songs,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  ftir  the  piano* 
forte,  and  '  An  Explanation  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.'  He  contributed  several  glees  to 
Olenienti  and  Co.'s  'Vocal  Hannony,'  the  seoood 
edition  of  which  was  isi«ued  under  his  care.  He 
edited  »  Collection  of  the  Gkeei  etc,  of  Dr. 
Oalloott,  to  whidi  he  mdixed  a  memoir  of  the 
compi>ser  and  an  analysis  of  his  works,  and 
Book  L  of  Byrd's  'C^antiones  Sacm'  (for  the 
Musical  Antiquariaa  Sodeiy).  Hcfdey  holds  a 
de-^ervedly  high  rank  among  glee  ootnjx>sen-. 
His  'By  Oeli»'s  arbow,'  'See  the  chariot  at 
hftod,*  'Mine  he  a  oot^*  'Cdd  ia  CadwaUo** 

ao 
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tongue,'  '  O  NighttngAlef'  and  otiheii»  Iwve  long 
held,  and  will  doabuflM  long  oontinne  to  hold, 
a  for«ino6t  place  in  the  estimation  of  loverii 
of  that  cl&sA  uf  composititm.  Ha  died  June  13, 
Z858.  He  married  EUttbeth  Hntehfais,  ddetl 
dMghter  of  Dr.  Calcott,  who  survived  him 
antil  Jan.  20,  1875,  During  Mcndel»aolm'»  visit 
to  England  in  iSag  he  bei^ui  an  acquaintanoe 
with  Uie  Horsley  family  which  ripened  into  an 
intitaate  firiendship,  as  is  evident  firom  the  letters 
printed  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelfisohn.* 

Horsley's  Bon«  Cra&LES  Edwabd,  was  born  in 
London  in  1833,  and  instructed  in  music  by  his 
fikther,  and  in  the  pianoforte  by  Moecheles.  His 
firtani^o  wah  so  great  that  he  was  sent,  in  1839, 
on  Mcndelajiohn'a'  advice,  to  study  under  Hai^t- 
rnunn  at  Cassel,  whence  he  afterwards  mnt  to 
Lei)  <iic  and  enjoyed  the  friend&hip  and  instruction 
of  MomlcWjlm  himself.'  Whilst  in  Germany 
he  (irodiK-cil  bcveral  instrumental  oomporitions, 
amongst  them  a  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
\'iL.li>nci'llis  and  an  overture,  the  liitter  performed 
at  Casecl  in  1S45.  Ketuminu  to  England  he 
became  organist  of  St.  John's,  Kottin^^  Hill,  and 
produced  several  impcirtant  works — '  David'  and 

*  Joseph,*  oratorios,  both  composed  for  the  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic  Society,  and  'Gid<-iiu,'  ora^^rio, 
compos.  d  for  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival, 
i860  ;  Ska  aiithcin  f.<r  the  consecration  of  Fairfield 
Church,  near  Liverpool,  1854 ;  and  music  for 
Mi 'ton's  'Comus,'  besides  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  songs,  etc.  In  1 868  be  quitted  England 
mr  ▲iutK«]i*>  and  there  he  wrote  an  ode  entitled 
'  Ktiterpe,*  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  for 
uic  opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  in 
1870.'  After  remaining  in  Melbourne  for  Mime 
tiiM^  be  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
•t  New  York.  March  3, 1876.  A  '  Text  Book  of 
Harmony'  by  him  was  published  posthumously 
in  Dec.  76.  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.    [W.  H.  H.] 

HOBTENSE,  Euo^ut  dx  Bkaobarnais, 
daosliter  of  Josephine,  Queen  of  Holhiid  and 

mother  of  Napoleon  III,  known  '  L.i  reine 
Hcnienae,'  bom  in  Fans  April  10,  1783,  died  at 
Viry,  Oet  5,  1837,  fhe  reputed  authoress  (at 
Utrei  ht,  1807)  of  both  words  and  mel.xly  of 

*  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,'  an  air  which  has  been 
•■id  to  hftTo  been  to  the  Empire  what  ike '  Mar- 
»eillaif(e'  was  to  the  Kepublic.  ITer  niri-siral 
knowledge  was  very  slight,  but  in  I>rouet  she 
had  a  clever  musieim  tear  seerBtary,  who  has  left 
nn  amii8in«;  account*  of  the  manner  in  which 
be  waa  required  to  reduce  into  form  the  melodies 
which  the  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the 
Queen  of  Holland  w^ere  the  real  author  of  the 
pretty  tune  in  queetion,  it  is  certain  that  she 
wiU  al w  aye  bo  endtted  with  it  [M.C.C.] 

H06ANN  A,  a  Hebrew  word,  Aonfttii  «ia»  mean* 

ing  'Pave  now!'  (Pgalm  cxviii.  35),  used  a^i  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  in  Matt.  ^  etc.  In 
ite  Latin  ftm  Omun  im  maim  it  oeem  in 


*  n>ld.  March  IIS.  IMt, 
»  A  wlectlon  ttum 
■MdiatkliiNl 
4  a 


the  Mass,  aftw  both  Sanctus  and  Heoedictoa 
[OsAKNA.]  In  Bnglidi  mnde  tha  wtard  wO 
always  live  in  the  grand  anthem  of  Orlando 
Gibbooa,  'Hoianna  to  tina  Son  of  David.'  ths 
of  whidi  It  intradneed  hj  Salll^M  a 
the  '  Light  of  the  World.'  [O.] 

HOTHBY  or  OTTEBY,  JoHir,  an  English 
Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  oentuxy,  and  pened  the  greater  put 
of  his  life  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Fermrsj 
was  fiunous  for  his  skill  in  the  Gcience  of  music. 
Ha  was  aodior  of  a  treatise  on  the  FfeoporliaBt 
of  Music,  Cantna  figuratus  and  CounterpoiEt, 
MS.  copies  of  which  exist  at  Ferrarm  and  £0 
logna,  in  the  National  library  al  Paris  and  tht 
British  Mnseum  (Add.   MS.  TO,3i;6).     It  a 

einted  by  Coussemaker, '  Scriptorum  do  Mofioa 
edii  mwi,'  m,  338.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWARD,  Samuel,  Mos.  Doc.,  born  1710, 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Croft,  and 
subsequently  a  pupil  of  Pepusch ;  was  af^ 
wards  organist  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St, 
Bride,  Fleet  Street.  In  1744  he  oamposed  the 
music  for  '  The  Amorous  Gixldess,  or,  Hariequin 
Married,'  a  pantomime  produced  at  Druiy  Lane. 
In  1769  ho  trraduated  as  Doctor  of  >I'j*je  st 
Cambridge,  lie  compoM.-d  numerous  »onc«  xni 
oantstsH  (many  of  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of 'The  British  Orpheu.x,'  in  several  a.\ 
And  others  in  v.irious  collections  ,  inatA?,  acd 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  Ho  asiisted  Boyoe 
in  the  conipil?.ti t.  "f  his  *  Ctthedral  Mu^ic.'  He 
died  ia  An  uuthem  of  his,  with  orchtstra, 

'This  is  the  day,*  was  published  in  1793.  A 
nielmlii'ii^  Bon^  hy  him.  'O  h-id  T  been.'  frt'm 
'  Love  111  Villagu,'  is  given  in  the  Moiacal 
JAbnry,  voL  iiL  pHr.H.H.1 

HOWELL,  .Tawfs,  w.vs  l>om  at  Plvmoath. 
PosHessing  a  tine  voice  he  was,  at  an  early  sg^ 
taught  singing,  and  at  lO  years  of  age  asBf  ia 
public,  lie  was  brought  to  Lmd'  H  in  1^:4 
and  in  the  next  year  admitted  a  pupil  of  Ulc 
Royal  Academy  of  Mune,  where  be  stocBed  sisf 
in^  under  Eovedlno  and  afterwarils  under  Cri- 
veUi,  and  the  pian<^orte  and  darinei  oader  I. 
H.  Mudie.  He  snhseq  u  ently  learned  the  dflaUs 

hii^a  under  Anfossi,  and  ma.le  such  rapid  progTHS 
that  he  decided  upon  making  it  his  fe|>wnal  ia- 
strumeni.   He  oonthraed  a  pupil  of  the  Aeadeny 

for  about  5  years,  during  p.irt  of  wlil  h  timf  t- 
acted  as  8ub-{)rofest»or  of  the  douUe  hsum.  Os 
the  oessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  appoii^ 
a  Profeb»<jr  and  afterwards  .Vssoeiattil  h'-iiiirA."T 
memberof  the  Academy.  He  soon  took  Lis  j^aoe 
in  all  the  best  orehestras,  and  on  tiia  deatt  of 
Dragonetti  in         euc-oeeded  him  a*  principaL 

His  elder  son.  ARTRL'ii,  is  an  excellent  doobk 
bass  player  and  bass  singer ;  aud  hiii  youncer  mm, 
EnwAKD,  hohls  the  post  of  i»inoi|ial  vicarvnocSo 
at  the  lloval  Italian  Opera.  [W.  H  H.] 

HOWGILL,  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1794.  and  afterwards  in  Lnodcoi :  pei^ 
lisheii  '  I'^our  Voluntaries,  part  of  the  chxptw 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Sc^omon  for  three  voices,  aai 
Six  Ikvoiuite  Psalm  Tvam,  witii  an 
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OMnifor  the  Organ*;  'Two  Volnnt.irieH  for  the 
Organ,  with  a  Miserere  and  Gloria  Tibi,  Domine,' 
mud  'An  Autbem  and  two  preludes  for  the 
OiBU.*  CW.H.H.1 
HOYLAND,  John,  sf.n  of  a  cutler  at  SliefTitld, 
bom  in  17B3,  in  early  life  a  pupil  of  William 
Bfalher,  organiife  of  81  Jmmnn  Ghnreh  in  that 
town.  In  1S08  he  succeeded  master,  and  in 
181Q  removed  to  Louth,  Lincolniihire,  where  ho 
cstabliihed  Mnuelf  ai  a  ieadier.  ai^  was  ihortly 
aftenvardij  choSfH  organist  of  the  parish  church. 
He  oompo«ed  aevezal  anthems  and  other  pieces 
of  nerra  miurie.  bendM  tongi  and  panofioiie 
pieces.  Re  diefl  .Tan.  iR.  iSj;.  Hia  bod,  Wil- 
ULAJi,  wm  elected  organist  of  Louth  parish  church 
In  1839,  and  beld  Um  appomtmant  until  hii  deadi, 
Nov  I,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

nOYLE,  Jorrx,  was  atithor  of  a  dictionary  of 
musiial  temas  entitled  '  Dictionaxium  Musicse, 
being  a  complete  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of 
^Sluaic,'  published  in  1770,  and  republished  with 

*  varied  title  in  1790.    He  is  said  to  have  died 

in  1797.  tW.II.H.] 

HI7B8BT.   See  PORPORTNO. 

HUDSON,  HoBEBT,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1731. 
was  a  tenor  singer,  and  sang  when  a  young  man 

Banelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens.  In  1755 
be  was  assistant  organist  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread 
Street.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  1 758  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  1773  almoner  and  master  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul's,  which  offices  he  resigned 
in  1 793.  He  was  alsio  music  master  at  Christ's 
UospitaL  Hudson  was  the  composer  of  'The 
3if  vrtle,'  a  collection  of  songs  in  three  books,  pub- 
lished in  1767;  of  a  service  and  some  chants, 
and  many  hymn  tunes.  He  also  set  for  five 
voices  the  lines  on  Dr.  Child's  monument  at  Wind- 
sor, commencing  'Go.  ha|>py  mjuI.'  He  died  at 
"EUm  an  Dec.  1815.  His  daughter,  Maby,  was  in 
T  790,  and  till  her  death.  Mar.  28, 1801,  oiganiat  of 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  8t.6i«s<"7>^^<^ 
Street.  She  was  the  composer  of  several  hymn 
tones,  and  set  for  five  voices  the  English  version 
of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  Purodl'a  gravestone, 

•  Applaud  so  great  a  guest.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

HUNTEN,  Fbamz,  pianist  and  composer, 
boni  Dm.  a6»  1793,  at  Ooblenti,  wherehb  fother 

J>AXIEL  was  organist.  In  181 9  he  went  to  the 
Paris  OjumrvAUtire,  studying  the  pixmo  with 
Pnulher,  and  composition  with  Iteicha  and 
Cberubini.  He  lived  by  te:w}nng  and  arranging 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  his  lessons 
mnd  compoeitioos  commanded  high  pricei»  although 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  trio  concertmte 
for  P.  F.  violin,  and  cello,  were  of  little  value. 
H3a  'MMioda  nounetle  pour  le  piano*  (8diott) 
had  at  one  time  a  reput;i*"rn.  In  18.^7  he  retired 
to  Coblentz,  and  lived  on  hui  means  till  bis  death 
in  Felniiaiy  1878.  Hia  two  brothers.  Wilhklm 
and  Pettf,,  are  still  successful  pianoforte  teach- 
ers at  Cobleats  and  Duisbiug.  [F.  G.] 
HtJTTENBRENKER.  An  Austrian  mtuleBl 
family,  memorable  from  its  connexion  with  Bee- 
tboTen  and  Sdwbert.    AnaaLi^  tba  eldettk  a 


profeadoaal  nrasieian,  wa.^  bom  ai  Grati,  Oct. 

13,  I7<H.  He  was  for  five  years  a  pupil  of 
Salieri's  in  Vicuna,  during  which  time  he  became 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  Schabert,  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
per&ons  preitent  when  Beethoven  died.  Why  he 
took  no  part  in  the  funeral  is  not  explained,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  not  metitirned. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  oompcwer  in  ail  de- 
partments, and  one  of  hit  Requiems,  dedicated 
t4)  Siilicri,  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  real  merit. 
It  wati  performed  for  Schub^  Dec.  33,  i8a8. 
Schubert  bad  a  great  re^'ard  tor  Amelm.  Tha 
well  kn  wii  song  'Die  Furelle*  (op.  ^i)  was 
written  at  liiii  house  'at  13  o'clock  at  night,' 
as  Schubert  himself  says.'  In  his  hurry  Schubert 
shook  tho  ink  over  the  pajier  inxteadof  the  Hand, 
a  fact  to  which  the  autograph  bears  ample  wit- 
ness. The  B  minor  Symphony  was  in  Anselm'a 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  itK  first  performance 
at  Vienna  in  Dec.  1865.  He  died  at  Ober* 
Andritz,  Styria,  June  5.  1868.  For  full  details 
see  hi.s  biography  Try  von  Leitner  (Gratz.  1868). 

J08EP,  the  second  brother,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  was  a  govenunent  onployd.  His  dmo> 
tion  to  Schubert  was  excessive,  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  bore  the  object  of  it ;  he  w  as  un> 
wearied  in  his  active  services,  communicated  with 
publishers,  and  did  all  that  devotion  and  admira- 
tion could  do  for  his  idol.  The  two  used  to  play 
duets  on  an  old  worn-out  piano.  He  was  about 
Schubert  during  his  last  ilme.-s,  and  obtained  the 
official  permisiiion  for  the  peri'urmance  of  the 
Requiem  after  his  death.  The  fine  dramatic  song 
'I)ic  Erw  artuiig'  by  Schiller  (op.  1 16)  is  dedicated 
by  ^>chubert  to  '  hia  friend  Josef  Hiittenbrenner.' 

The  third  brother,  HeixrioB,  WM  a  lawyer  and 
a  '  Dr.  juris.'  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  the 
words  lor  at  least  one  of  Schubert  s  pieces—the 
partHKM^ » Wdunntli'  (op.  80,  No.  S).  [Q.] 

HUGUENOTS,  LES.  Opera  in  5  acts  :  words 
by  Soribe  and  Deechamps,  music  by  Meyerbeer, 
!^x)duced  at  the  Academic  Feb.  29,  18^6  ;  in 
London,  first  by  a  German  company,  at  Covent 
Garden,  April  30,  1843;  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  as  'Gli  Ugonotti,'  July  20,  ;  in 
English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Aug.  16,  1849. 
Like  '  William  I'ell,'  the  opera  is  always  greatiy 
shortened  in  performance. 

For  a  remarkable  criticimi  Tiy  Schumann  see 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  Sept.  1837*  and  Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,  ii.  3  30.  (,0.] 

HULLAH,  Jomr.  LL.I>.,  was  boni  at  Wor* 

cester,  June  1812,  but  cnme  v/!iiKt  vetj 
young  to  London,  where  his  life  has  U.eu  spent. 
He  reoeiyed  no  regular  musical  instnieti<m  until 
1829,  when  he  w;u»  placed  underWilliam  Horsier. 
In  ib33  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Muao 
for  the  pttrpoee  of  receiving  instntetion  in  Atg^ 
ing  from  Crivelli.  He  first  iKx.-ame  known  as 
a  composer  by  his  music  to  Charles  Dickens's 
opera,  '  The  villsge  Coquetteib*  INroduoed  at  Cha 
St.  JaBM'a  Thaa^  J}m  5,  1836.  Tbi» 

1  Kf«teUTCii&lls«n.m.  Bat  I  !■  mowi  ly  WfcyiWiHiitsi 
thkt  th«  wMag  HM  eiBSDiiJ  to  WT,  SS  tStt  Ml.  «fefl«k  «• 

sMmk.a«(*.sMmk. 
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foll'nvt'il  V  v  'Tlio  Barbers  of  BMs>ora,*  a  comic 
opera,  prcMiuced  at  Coveni  Garden  Theatre, 
Not.  II,  1S37,  and  *Th«  Oatp(Mt,'«t  the  ttme 

th«'atn>.  M:»y  1 7.  ^^t,^.  J^o.in  nft(=r  this  Mr. 
Huliah's  attention  was  turned  to  that  which 
baoune  mlweqnflntly  Ihe  Inniiiew  of  hi*  life- 
popular  in-trnction  in  xncnl  music  ;  hj\>\  nttmrteil 
by  the  reporta  of  Mainzcr'tt  succtss  as  a  teacher, 
lie  vtrited  Fluif,  only  to  And  Maiiuwr's  claraes 
rnf  ir-  I  v  ■'•'^■leis-  <1.  Early  in  he  retnnitil  to 
Paris,  ami  remained  for  some  time  observing 
WiUMOi'*  rlinnm  then  in  the  full  tide  of  succeis. 
On  htH  return  to  Englanil  lio  ina']i.-  tho  ncjuainl- 
ance  of  the  I.'it<>  J>ir  .T;iin>  s  Kay  Shuttlcwortli, 
then  Dr.  Kay.  an^l  uinl'  rt-->k  the  instruction  of 
the  students  in  tin.-  Trainin;,'  College  at  Batter- 
sea,  the  firut  t^tal  liflinl  in  Enffland,  and  just 
Opcneil  under  the  d  r  <  i  n  and  at  tlie  cosi  of 
I>r.  Kay  and  Mr.  E»l\viinl  t'arltttn  Tufntll.  On 
Feb.  1^,  1840,  he  gave  hi«  first  class  lesson  at 
BAttertea,  and  from  that  May  'l;it<«  the  movt- 
nirnt  he  originated.  On  Ftl>.  i ,  1 84 1 ,  ho  opened 
at  Exeter  Hall  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
SchoohnastcrB  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
Vocal  Music  by  a  system  leased  on  that  of  Wil- 
bem,  which  met  with  remarkable  success.  Not 
onljadioolinasterg  bat  the  general  public  flocked 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  countoy  professors 
came  to  London  to  learn  the  syittmi  and  obtMn 
certificates  of  being  qualifie<l  to  teach  it.  The 
•v»tem  wM  Acriiiioiiioiiily  Mtaokedt  hut  i%  oat- 
liTcd  an  oppontion.  Worn  Ui  elcmetttarr  cImma 
Mr.  TTullrili  f  >rme<l  two  schools,  an  uppiir  and  a 
lower,  aiul  oommcnoed  giying  conoerta  in  Exeter 
Han.  the  meinben  of  ua  upper  ■ehool  fonning 
hi»  chortiH,  aiul  the  un  hestra  l>eing  com|-lt  t- d  I'v 
rnvfowional  princiiml  Kingeraaod  instrumentali&ts. 
Remarkable  unnng  theaa  were  four  hiatorieal 
cnnct  rt-^  illtistrating  in  chronol^Lri'*-''!  <>r<ler  the 
rise  and  progress  of  English  vocal  music,  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Mondays  in  thefirrt  finur  nKmiba 
of  tS  j7.  At  this  time  Mr  Tlullah's  friends  and 
supporters  deteruiiuc-tl  on  erecting  and  pre»«int- 
big  to  him  a  oonoert  halt  and.  hav  ing  procured 
a  piece  of  ground  near  Long  Acre,  the  foundation 
•tone  of  St.  Martin  t>  Hall  was  laid  June  21, 1847. 
The  hall  was  opened,  although  not  entirely  00m- 
pletrd,  on  Feb.  11,  1850,  and  Mr.  Tlullah  C'«n- 
tinued  to  give  his  concerts  there  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  28,  1S60,  on  the  oc- 
cnrrenre  of  which  event  nis  fri-  iuLs  anil  pupils 
te-stifii  .1  tlioir  gratitude  and  sympathy  for  him 
by  tli<-  ]  Ti  s(  ntatlon  of  a  handsome  t^timonial. 
Tiiiriiii,'  till'  exist^ncf?  of  tli<>  npprr  school  Mr. 
Hullalj  brought  forward  a  larg«  number  of  un- 
kuowtt  works,  old  and  ruw,  and  iotrodnced 
nianv  vocalists,  some  of  whom  liave  Income  wry 
I'liiiiii.iit.  From  1840  to  l8'>o  about  ^ 5.000 
pt  rsons  passed  through  his  classes.  Tn  ;  ^44 
^Ir.  Hitllah  waf  nppointed  Professor  of  Vocal 
Music  in  King's  College,  London,  an  ofiioe  which 
ho  resigned  in  1874.  He  still  holds  (1879) 
similar  appointments  in  Queen's  Collei,'e  and 
Bedford  College,  London,  with  both  of  which  he 
has  been  connected  aiuce  their  foundation.  From 
1870  U>  iSjTL  he  was  eonductor  of  ihe  oooowta  of 


HUMFRET. 

thi:  T!(>yal  Acad' luv  of  Music  On  the  death 
ofhitt  «>id  maawr,  Horaley.  ta  1858,  Mr.  UuUah 
was  appuintetl  organigt  of  the  Charter  Hoom. 
where  since  1S41  he  had  carrii  d  rn  a  ainginfr 
class.  For  many  years  he  conducted  the  annual 
concert  of  the  ChUdran  of  the  Metrofx^taa, 
Schor.ls  at  tlie  Cn,'Ktal  Palace.  Tn  March  1S73 
be  waa  apixjiuled  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  Inspector  of  Training  SchooU  {•jt 
the  United  Kinjrdom.  which  office  ho  still  h  11-. 
In  1876  the  University  of  Edinburgh  unexj-tct- 
e^Uy  conferred  on  him  the  hooocaiy  degree  of 
LL.D,  and  in  1877  he  was  made-  a  memlter  -A 
the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Houic  aud  iLe 
Mudeal  AcadaBny  in  IlcMiioa.  Dr.  HuUah  is 
the  mnvp'-i'T  of  many  ^on;:^.  etc.,  and  i^  ;^^d.•^^ 
of  '  A  dramni.'U' of  Vocal  Mu*ic';  '  A  l'r;uniu;tr  of 
Harmony';  and  'A  Gramnuu*  of  Counterji'-i::' ; 
•Tiic  Hist>ry  of  Modern  Music' (i86j).  and  ■  'Hie 
Third  or  Trau^itiuu  Period  of  Musical  liiislary' 
I  1 S65)  (Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  at  tlM 
Institution  of  Great  Britain');  'The  Cultivntion 
of  the  Speaking  Voice';  'Mutic  in  the  House.* 
1S77;  and  of  numerous  e»eaya  and  other  pa^xrrs 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  ;  aUo  of  many  songs,  some  of 
which — such  as  'O  that  we  two  were  Maying.' 
'Three  Fishers,*  'The  St«>rm'— hare  becnoM 
Tery  popular.  He  edited  *  Wilhem's  Metfiod  of 
teaching  Singing,  adapted  to  English  use';  'Hie 
Pa^nltor,  n  oolleetian  of  PmLou  Tunea  in  4  faitik' 
I  ^43 ;  The  Book  of  Pnuae  Hymnal,*  tfl6S;  'Tlw 
Wholf  B'tok  of  Ph  limn,  with  Chanl^':  .andalarge 
number  of  vocal  compoMtions  in  parts  and  other 
publioationfl  for  the  use  of  Ine  daeMe.  Amoagrt 
till  so  sliorild  bo  named  '  P.art  Music'  (rej>rinted 
as  '  Vocal  Music'},  for  4  Toioos,  aiMi  '  Vocal 
Soona,* — two  moat  adndraUe  eoUeotkiaa;  *St^ 
cred  Music*  {i^^y);  'The  Singer's  Library*; 
'  Sea  Song^,'  ctc^  eto.  £See  Pabt  Mosio;  YocaL 
Soona.]  [W.H,K>] 

HUME,  T08IA8,  aa  officer  in  the  army  and 

an  excellent  jK»rfoniier  on  the  viol -da-gambe; 
poblished  in  1605  'The  First  Part  of  Ayrm, 
French,  Fblliah  and  otheia  together,  aome  ta 

Tablit  ire,  and  Rome  in  Pricke  •  S<.in;>.  With 
Pavines,  Galliards,  and  Almaines  for  the  Viola 
de  Gambo  alone  .  .  .  and  omm  Songea  to  bat 

Buni^  to  tho  ^^ole,'  etc.,  eont-iininir  116  air<»  in 
tabluture  and  5  aougs.    In  1607  be  pablLshed 
'  Captaine  Hume's  Poeticall  Hoaidie  pmdftiSij 
made  for  two  basse  v\oh,  yet  m  contrived  that 
it  may  be  plaied  eight  severall  waies  upon  snz^liy 
instruments  with  much  £fccilitie,'  etc.,  contmuaf 
18  instroiio'iital  and  4  vi>cal  pieco.s     Hume  Ts^ise 
j  to  the  rank  of  colonel.    In  1642,  In^-ing  then  a 
I  poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  preeented 
a  pn-'tition  to  the  Houfie  of  Lords  olferiiii;  his 
fiervicca  against  the  Iri&h  rebels,  which  Lo  after- 
wards printed,  but  It  is  evident  ftxym  its  coo- 
tents  that  he  waa  labouiiag  onder  mental 
,  delusion.  [W.  H.  H.] 

I     HUMFKEY,  Peluah  (aa  he  himself  wrote 
his  natna^  although  it  is  oommonly  fonad  aa 
t  Humphry  or  Homphrya.  with  9ttrf  p garth 
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varietj  of  ipeUisg),  was  born  in  1647.  'He  is 
said  to  h»V6  been  a  nephew  of  Col.  John  Huin< 
phrey,  a  noted  Cromwellian,  and  Bradshaw*s 
swo(rd*be*rer/  In  1660  he  became  one  of  the 
fixst  sei  of  Children  of  the  re  established  Chapel 
Koyal  under  Capt.  Henry  Cooke.  Whilst  still 
a  chorister  he  shewed  skill  in  oompoeition,  as 
by  the  and  edition  of  Clifford's  *DivfiM 
Services  and  Anthems/  1664,  which  contains  the 
words  of  five  anthems  'composed  by  Pelham 
Htunfrey,  one  of  the  Children  of  His  IfajestJes 
Ckmppcl,'  the  music  of  two  of  which  is  still  ex- 
taatk  During  the  same  period  he  joined  Blow 
and  Tomer,  two  of  hit  nllow-choristers,  in  the 
composition  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Club-Anthem.*  In  1664  he  quitted  the  choir 
sum!  was  sent  abroad  by  Charles  II  to  pursue  his 
studies.  He  received  from  the  Secret  Service 
money  in  that  year  '  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
jonmey  into  Firaaoe  ami  Italy,  soot.' ;  in  the 
Mkmiag  year  from  the  same  aouiM  100/.,  and 
la  1666,  150/.  His  studies  were  prosecuted 
eUefly  in  Paris  tmder  Lully.  On  Jan.  34, 
1666-7  he  was  during  his  absence  appointed  a 
CJentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  Hazard,  deceased.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  October,  and  on  the  a 6th 
was  sworn  into  his  place.  Anthems  by  htm 
were  at  once  performed  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
On  the  deaUi  of  Capt.  Cooke,  July  13,  1672, 
Humfrey  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master 
of  the  Children.  On  Aug.  8  following  he  had  a 
pattent  (jointly  with  Thomas  Puroell)  as  *  Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty.' 
Humfrey  died  at  Windsor,  July  14,  1674,  at 
the  early  age  of  37,  and,  three  days  afterwards, 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  door.  He  was  the  composer 
of  several  fine  anthems,  7  of  which  are  printed, 
but  without  the  orchestral  parts,  in  Boyoe's 
'  Cathedral  Music'  The  greater  part  of  thes^ 
together  with  6  others  and  the  Club  Aw^^wm^ 
also  an  Ev^ung  Service  in  E  minor,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Tndway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
7338),  and  others  are  extant  at  Ely,  Salisbury, 
and  Windsor.  Three  Sacred  Songs  by  him, 
sold  a  Dialogue,  composed  jointly  with  Blow,  ore 
printed  in  '  Harmonia  Sacra,'  book  ii.  1 714.  He 
composed  two  Ocles  for  the  King's  Birthday, 
•  Smile,  smile  again,' and  'When  froiu  his  tUrtine,' 
and  an  Ode  for  New  Year's  day,  ♦  See,  mighty 
sir.'  Many  songs  by  him  are  included  in  'Choice 
Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84;  and  on 
the  rare,  separately-paged,  sheet  iniavled  in  some 
copies  of  book  i.  of  that  puMication,  containing 
'The  Ariel's  Songs  in  the  Flay  call'd  The 
Tempest'  (Dryden  and  Davonunt'a  alteration 
produced  in  1670),  his  setting  of '  Whero  the  bee 
•udu '  ia  to  be  found.  His  song  '  I  pass  all  my 
ham*  Ib  a  diMly  eld  gvove*  wm  6nt  printed  in 

*  Sftid  by  Dr.  Tu<lir«r  to  have  b«en  eompcacd  on  ft  DftTBl  rigiaiyoftt 

the  Dutch  bj  t}i«  Duke  of  York .  bul  It  f»nri(jt  hmir«  tuyrn  do,  U  no 
«uch  «Tent  occurred  unlll  June  IfiOS.  at  which  time  llamltfj  waj 
ibruaJ.  The  ttatrmeot  of  Dr.  Btiyce  %ix4  othrr*  th«t  It  wai  c<'m- 
;>o^«d  u  4  mcmorUl  of  the  ft»t«rDal  nterro  in<l  frinidililp  of  the 
&uU>vn  U  umUi  anon  pntmbW.  Uamtnj  ti  MUd  to  bare  oompoMd 
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the  api^endix  to  Hawkins's  History.  J.  S.  Smith 
included  5  songs  by  Humfrey  in  his  '  Alusica 
Antiqua,'  amongst  them  '  Whereever  I  am  and 
whatever  I  do,"  composed  for  Dryden's  '  Conquest 
of  Granada,'  part  L,  1672.  Humfrey  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  wordu  of  several 
songs  published  in  the  collections  of  his  time^  and 
to  have  been  a  fine  luteui^it.  He  introduced  many 
new  and  beautiful  effects  into  his  cornpotiitions. 
He  was  the  first  to  infuse  into  English  church 
music  the  new  style  which  he  himself  had  learnt 
from  Lully,  and  which  was  carried  much  farther 
by  Purcell  (see  Mr.  HuUah's  'Modem  Music,* 
Lect.  4).  His  predilection  for  minor  keys  was 
remarkable.  CW.H.H.] 

HUMMEL.  JoHAXx  Nepomok,  a  cVi<  of 
the  pianoforte — but  a  dull  classio— was  the  son 
of  a  mturician,  bom  at  PMibuig-Nov.  14,  1778, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17.  1S37.  He  is  the 
principal  representative  of  a  manner  of  treaUitf 
the  piandbrte  which  reeled  upon  the  tight  tou^ 
and  thin  t>me  of  early  Viennese  instruments,  and 
grew  together  with  the  rt^id  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  Gemiany  from  the 
begiuninj,'  of  the  cunLury  to  a!>out  1^7,0.  Htimniel 
in  important  to  pianists  as  the  author  of  those 
aoadeinkal  elodt^pieoee,  the  Oonoertos  in  A  minor 
and  B  minor,  the  Septet,  oj>.  74,  the  Sonatas  in 
Fj  minor,  op.  81,  ami  D  major,  op.  106,  and  of 
an  elabomie  instraotioo-boolc,  which  was  pnb* 
li«hed  pome  vfar?;  too  late  to  make  its  mark. 

Brought  up  in  Mozart's  house,  deemed  the 
main  oonaervaior  of  Honrttan  iraditions,  an 
expert  conductor  and  a  griotl  t-  i  li  r,  (lie  leading 
German  pianist,  a  ve^  clever  extempore  player, 
and  a  ready  writer  of  all  elewce  of  mnrie  from 
pinnoforte  .s  ilos  to  masses  and  op<  ra-.  —Hummel 
in  his  prime,  circa  1818,  was  treated  by  the 
man  of  professed  mirielaaf  ae  the  eqtud  of 
Beethoven !  Endowed  with  curiously  little  in- 
ventive power,  rarely  warm,  and  quit^  incapable 
of  homovr  or  of  passion,  bat  fblly  equip]Kd  with 
every  mtisical  virtue  that  can  be  acquired  by 
steady  plodding,  he  appears  expressly  cut  out  for 
the  hero  of  reipeotable  me^Mirity.  The  formid- 
able  8fzf>,  Cfinventional  sliaf^e,  and  uniformly 
careful  worlcmanahipof  his  pieces,  and  particularly 
the  ' brilliant*  treatment  of  the  [Oanoleite  pert» 
misled  hii^  contemporariee  lo  aooept  him  as  a 
master  of  the  first  order. 

It  was  about  1786,  whHst  Hmumd'e  Ikther 
was  condt:cting  the  band  at  the  theatre  of 
Schikaneder, — Mosart's  friend  and  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Die  ZanbeHlfite— -that  the  Imy, 
who  had  made  consirl*  laMo  ]Togress  in  hing^ini; 
and  piano-playing,  became  the  inmate  of  Mozart's 
house,  and  m  two  yeaiv  enjoyed  Monrt*e  itt' 
atruction.  From  1788  to  q;  be  travelled  as  a 
pianist  in  the  care  of  his  Either  through  Geraiaay, 
Denmark,  Bngland  end  HcUand,  and  on  hie  re- 
turn to  Titnna  resumed  his  studies  in  counter- 
point under  Albrechtsberger,  and  had  the  advice  of 
Haydn  and  Selieri  regarding  composition.  From 
Aj  rll  T,  1804,  to  May  181 1,  he  was  capellm*  i^ter 
to  Prinoe  Esterhazy,  doing  the  work  Haydn  had 
taaOM^  dOMb   Ah&t  teach. li^  und  composing 
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for  some  y«irs  at  Vienna,  he  was  calknl,  in 
l8l6,  to  the  post  of  conductor  to  Stuttgart, 
■ad  mbaequently,  in  1820,  to  Weinuu-,  from 
whence,  in  the  suite  of  the  grand-duchess  Maria 
Paulowna  he  went  to  Russia,  and  there  met  with 
m  seceptiun,  the  cordiality  of  which  was  not 
exceeded,  and  rarely  equalled,  in  the  variouB 
joorneys  he  undertooic  between  18^5  and  33  to 
nanoa^  Holland,  and  KngiMMi,  whan  in  the  liiter 
year  he  conducted  openw. 

Hummel's  oompositinns  consist  of  three  operas ; 
muBotoft'DMric,'  to  Ave  pantntnhiWH  or  ballets, 
all  more  or  lesw  stilHiom  ;  two  masses,  op.  80  and 
III  ;  a  Graduale  and  an  Otfertorium,  op.  88  and 
89,  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  churches 
of  Austria  and  elsewhere ;  and,  besides  the  piano- 
forte works  already  mentioned,  uf  a  number  of 
Sonatas,  Etudes,  and  miaodlaneous  display  pieces 
for  two  or  four  hands^  »  eoopltt  of  Trios,  a 
Quintet,  etc.  [E.D.] 

HUMORESKE.  A  title  adopted  by  Scbu- 
mann  for  his  Op.  30  and  Op.  88.  No.  2,  the 
former  for  Piano  solo,  the  latter  for  Pi.iiiu, 
Violin,  and  Cello.  Heller  and  Grieg  have  &ho 
and  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces — op.  64  and 
op.  9  and  16  respectively.  Tln  re  is  nothing 
obviuusly  'humorous'  in  any  of  these,  and  the 
term  'caprice'  might  equally  well  be  applied  to 
them.  Rubinstein  :\ho  entitles  bis  Don  (.Juixuto 
*Humoreske«'  but  the  'humour'  is  there  of  a 
much  more  obrkms  and  hoiitenNUi  kind.  [6.] 

HUMPHREYS,  Samuel,  was  employed  by 

Handel  to  make  additions  to  the  libretto  of  his 
oratorio  'Esther,'  to  fit  it  for  public  perform- 
ance in  1732.  He  Hulweiiuently  provided  him 
with  the  words  of  '  Deborah '  and  '  Athr\liah.'  He 
was  also  author  of  '  Ulysses,'  an  opera  set  to 
music  by  John  Chri»t<>p]it  r  Smith,  and  of  a  poem 
on  the  Duke  of  Cliandos's  seat  at  Canons.  He 
died  at  Canonbury,  Jan.  11,  1738,  a^ed  about 
40  yean.  (W.H.H.] 

HUN6ABIAN  MUSIC.  (SeeHAOTAB.] 

HUNT,  Arabell.\,  singer,  lutenist,  and  sing- 
ing nustresa^  was  the  instructress  in  singing  of 
the  Prineess  (afterwaxds  Queen)  Aime.  She  was 

also  a  favourite  of  Queen  Mary,  who  iu.-i<le  her 
one  of  her  personal  attendants  in  order  that  she 
might  have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  her 
sing.  M.-iny  of  the  songs  of  Purcell  and  Blow 
were  com|>osed  for  her.  The  beauty  of  her  person 
equalled  that  of  her  Toioe.  Congreve  wrote  an 
o<io  'On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  singing,'  which  is 
mentioned  by  Johnson  as  the  best  of  his  irr^ular 
poems.  She  died  Deo.  26, 1 705.  After  her  death 
an  engra%'ing  from  her  portrait  by  Knellcr  was 
published,  with  some  panegyrical  lines  by  C<>n- 
greve  (not  from  hit  ode)  subjoined.  [W.H.H.] 

HUNT,  Thomas,  contrihuted  to  <The  Tri- 

nmphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  6  piirt  madrigal. 
'Hark !  did  you  ever  heare  so  sweet  a  singing  V 
An  anthem  by  him,  'Put  me  not  to  lebuke,  is 
contained  in  B.amanl'8  MS.  cDllection  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  library.  Nothing  is 
knomiorhiahi^gnipl^.  [W.H.H.] 


HURDY  GURDY. 

HUNTER,  AXNF,  a  Scotch  Udy,  wife  -^f  .Job 
Hunter  the  surgeon,  and  bit^ter  of  Sir  tvcranl 
Home  the  physician.  She  was  bom  1742,  sad 
died  I S  1 1 .  The  Hunters  livtil  in  Leicw-ter  Sqcarv 
during  Ua)  liu's  first  \'iait,  and  were  intinut^j  witi 
him.  Mrs.  Hunter  wrote  the  words  for  his  11 
Canzonets  (1792),  of  which  tht-  first  «x  wt-rr 
dedicated  to  her  and  the  second  bix  Uj  LaJv 
Charlotte  Bertie.  Hnnter's  death  (Oct.  16.  1793} 
put  a  stop  to  the  ac(:|uaintanoe.  Mrs.  Hunter 
published  a  volume  of  poems  (iSoi;  2nd  ed. 
1803),  which  are  condemned  by  tiie 
and  prai.sed  by  Blackwood.  She  was  al*i  pro- 
bably the  author  of  Kith  words  and  uit-l-k  of 
'Lady  Anne  Botliudl'.s  I^K-vment.'  She  is  raea- 
tione*!  in  Rol>ert  Burus's  M.S.  *  Edinburgh  Coo.- 
monplace-Ii<H»k,'  and  two  poems  by  her — 'To  lie 
Nightingale,  on  leaving  E[arra}  OCoort],  1784,* 
and  *A  Sonnet  in  Petrarch's  manner* — are  tb^rt 
copied  out  by  the  Poet,  the  only  poems  wbidL 
received  that  distinetioii.  [G.] 

HURDY  GURDY  (Fr.  VUIU;  Ital. 
(ulnra^  Gkironda  ribeoa,  Staw^fteUot  VieU  it 
ur/o ;  Germ.  Bnvemleier,  Pnrfsfligffitfr.  Bd' 
tln-leicr,  VrfJiU  'u  r  ;  Latini.sed.  Lt/ra  nutitA,  Lyn 
pagana).  Has  a  place  among  mnw'cal  11 
like  that  of  the  Xhdd* 
nier  and  the  Bag- 
pipes, as  belonging  to 
rural  lifr,  and  qnite 
outside  uiodem  musi- 
cal art.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century 
the  Hurdy  Guxdy  or 
Vidle  contributed  to 
the  amusement  of  the 
French  higher  classes, 
but  eridently  with 
that  affectation  of 
rusticity  so  abundant- 
ly shown  when  mock 
diepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses flourished. 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Muticsl 
Instrunient.s,'  1874, 
P-  '35)  gives  several 
titlea  of  eompowtiona 
wherein  the  Vielle 
formed,  in  combina- 
tion with  Bagpipes 

(Musette"),  Flutes  (of  both  kinds),  and  Haut 
a  F^te  Champitie  orchestra.  M.  G.  Chouqoet 
(*  Catalogue  da  Moide  du  Conservatoire,'  Pshi. 
1S75,  p.  23)  adds,  for  the  instrument  abae, 
sonatas,  duoi^  etc.,  by  Baptiste  and  other  ooa- 
pusiers,  and  two  mediods  for  instroctioQ  by  Boaia 
and  Corrctte.  This  music  of  a  modern  Arcadis 
seems  to  h»?6  ouUninated  about  1750  in  the 
virtuosity  of  two  btothers,  Charles  eind  He  d 
Baton,  the  former  placing  tiie  Vielle,  which  !« 
had  much  improved,  the  latter  the  Musette. 
Their  Ihther,  a  luthier  at  YersaiUee,  w»  • 
famous  Vielle  maker,  who  about  1 7 1 6-  20  adj^aod 
old  guitars  and  lutes  and  mouiit«d  them 
hurdjT'gurdiei.    Other  eminsnt  makers  was 
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Pian  nd  Jem  Louvet,  Paris,  about  1750; 
LHiilMrt,ofKaaoj,  1770-80;  De]*uii»jr,  Pwris; 
and  Bergv^  Tonloote. 

The  Hurdy  Gurdy  is  an  instrument  the  sound 
of  which  i»  produced  by  the  friction  of  stretched 
■IriagB,  and  th*  diffsrant  tones  hy  the  help  of 

keys.  It  haa  thus  analogies  to  Imtli  l  owed  ami 
claiviar  instruments.  It  is  sometimes  in  the 
ibMw  of  fhe  old  Tiol*  d*Amom  (ft  viol  with  very 
high  ribs),  of  the  Guitar,  or,  us  in  the  woodcut, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  six  tuning-pegs  in  the  head 
bear  m  many  strings  of  catgut  or  sometimes 
wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to  the 
tftilpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both 
are  'stopped'  by  a  simple  apj^ratus  of  keys 
with  tiiULTentH,  which  diiecti  d  by  the  fingers  of 
the  player's  left  hand,  shortens  the  vibrating 
laoguk  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
has  two  octaves  from  the  tenor  G  upwards  ;  the 
drones  are  tuned  in  G  or  6;  6  being  the  lowest 
•tring  in  either  key. 

In  the  cut  showing  the  wheel  and  tangents 
one  string  only  is  used  as  a  melody  string.  The 
ebony  keys  are  the  natural  notes,  the  ivo^  the 
sharps.  From  the  position  in  wliich  the  Hiudy 
Gurdy  is  held  the  keys  return  by  their  own 
weight.  The  longer  strings,  deflected  and  carried 
round  the  ribs  or  over  th* 
belly  and  raised  upon  pro* 
jecting  studs,  are  tuned  as 
drones  or  bourdon  atrillga. 
Ail  these  strings  are  set 
in  Tibration  by  the  wooden 
wheel,  which,  being  rosin- 
ed, has  the  function  of  a 
violin  bow,  and  U  inserted 
crosswise  in  an  opening  oi 
the  belly  just  above  the 
tailpieoe,  the  motor  being 
m  handle  at  the  tail-end 
tamed  by  the  player's  right 
band.  There  are  two  sound- 
hole-  ill  tlie  belly  near  the 
wheel.  The  H  urdy  G  urdy 
here  represented  is  a 
modern  French  instru- 
meut  {'  Vielle  en  forme  de 
luth '),  37  inches  in  length 
without  the  handle.  1n*o 
of  the  drones  are  spun 
Btrines,  and  one,  the  so- 
oallad '  trumpet,'  isofoop- 
per»  and  is  bro>i^'ht  ujum 
the  wheel  at  pk.u^ure  by 
taming  an  ivory  |>eg  in 
the  tail  piece.  There  are 
also  four  i-ympathetic  wire  strings  tuned  in  the 
fifth  and  octave.  Like  lutes  and  other  mediaeval 
instruments,  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  wa.^  often  much 
and  well  adorned,  as  may  be  been  in  South 
Kenaington  Museum ;  fancy  woodx,  carving,  in- 
laying and  painting  being  lavinhly  employed. 
The  Hurdy  Gurdy  has  been  sometiuies  called 
Rota  (from  its  wheel),  but  the  Rote  of  Chaucer 
bad  no  wheel,  and  was  a  kind  of  lialf  fiddle,  lialf 
lyre,  with  au  opeoiug  ^as  in  the  C'uwih)  for  the 


hand  of  the  player  to  touch  the  strings  from  the 
back.  The  old  Latin  name  for  a  Hurdy  Gurdy 
wae  OBOAHUrrBUU,  and  tiii>  large  form  of  fho 
instrument  it  took  two  persons  to  play,  as  it  was 
so  long  as  to  lie  across  the  kneeo  of  both.  The 
artiat  toaohed  the  keys  ;  the  handle-tmner  waa 
no  more  important  than  an  or;^an  IwUows  blower. 
The  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  Gloty  of 
Santiago  da  Compoitdla»  a  east  of  wbkh  is  at 
South  Kensington,  is  occupied  by  two  figures 

Slaying  an  Oigani^rum.  Ine  date  of  this  great 
imnish  woric  ia  1188.  There  at*  other  early 
representations,  especially  one  in  the  museum  at 
Kouen,  but  the  earliest,  dating  in  the  9th 
oentory,  was  copied  by  Gorbert  from  a  MS.  in 
the  tnnnaHtery  of  St.  Dlaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  published  by  him  (De  Cantu  et  Musicft 
SacrA)  in  1774.  Mr.Engel  has  reproduced  this 
drawing  in  the  work  already  referred  to  (p.  103). 
The  instrument  had  eight  keys  acting  on  three 
strings,  timed  dtiier  in  unison  or  concord.  The 
'Symphonia*  or  *  Chifonie'  was  the  Hurdy  Gurdy 
in  the  13th  century.  As  for  the  name  Hurdy 
Gurdy  it  was  probably  made  merely  for  euphony, 
like  '  hocus  pocus,' '  harum  scarum,'  bnt  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  tone.  The 
Hurdy  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of  the  Piaxo 
VlOLllf,  and  all  similar  $o$tenente  instruments, 
and  we  may  perhapa  aee  in  its  simple  action  the 
origin  of  the  Claviobobd. 

Donizetti's  *  Linda  di  CHiamouni*  (1843)  con- 
tains two  Savoyard  songs  with  accompaniment 
for  the  Hunly  Gurdy.  In  recent  performancee 
violins  and  violas,  ai  d  even  the  concertina,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original  iutttrument. 
which  however  rmnains  in  the  sootb.    [A.  J.H.] 

HUTCHINSON.  FiAirciB,  an  anatenr  eom- 

poser,  who,  un  ler  the  p^cudonjan  of  Francis  Ire- 
land, produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  l8th 
oentuty  many  vocal  oompudtioin  of  oonrfdenUe 
nif  rit.  The  Catch  Club  awarde<l  him  three 
prizes,  viz.  in  1771  for  his  catch  'As  Colin  one 
evening*;  in  177a  ibr  Us  ofaeerftd  glee  'JoUy 
Bacchus';  and  in  1773  for  his  serious  glee 
'  Where  weeping  yews.'  1 1  glees  and  8  catches 
by  him  are  fmnted  in  Wanwa  oolleotioBB.  Hia 
beautiful  nmdrii,'al.  '  Return,  return,  my  lovely 
maid,*  ia  universally  admired.  He  is  sometimes 
styled  '  Dr.*  Hntoliuison,  bat  he  doea  not  appear 
to  have  graduated  in  any  faculty.  TJ<-  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  medical  practitioner,  to  whom 
the  tenn*  Dr.*  was  popularly  applied.  [W.H.H.] 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  was  organist  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  had,  probably,  previously  held  some 
appointment  at  Southwell  Minster.  He 


posed  some  anthems,  one  of  whirh  is  preserved 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (HarL  MS.  1740),  and, 
with  two  ollien^  at  Ely.  [W.H.H.3 

HYMN  (Gr.  Cfu-oi ;  Lat.  Tlymnu*;  Ital. 
Jnno  ;  Germ.  KirrheuUaf .  Kinhrnyemnf]).  The 
first  Hymn  mentioned  iu  the  annals  of  Christianity 
is  that  sung  by  our  Lord,  and  His  Apostles, 
imme<Uately  after  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.   There  is  some  ground  for  believing 
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that  this  may  have  been  the  serif«  of  Psabns 

called  Hallel  (cziii  to  cxviii  of  the  Authorised 

Tenian\  which  was  U8e<l,  in  the  Second  Temple, 

at  all  great  f^ivals.  and  consequently  at  that  of 

the  l'a^sove^ ;  and  it  has  been  suppofled — though 

Um  fiirouniBtance  does  not  admit  of  proof — that 

the  melxly  U)  which  the  in(>»<t  characteristic  of 

these  Psaluis,  In  curita  hratl,  wa*  originally 

mug,  is  the  germ  of  that  with  which  it  haa  been 

a»snoiate<l,  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  time 

iniiin  inorial — the  Tonus  I-creijrimi*. 

In  t-arly  times,  any  act  of  praise  to  God  was 

rur.ed  u  Hymn,  provided  only  that  it  was  vxog* 

Afterwards,  the  use  of  the  tenn  became  more 

icetrioled.    The  PsahiM  mm  eliminated  from 

the  category,  and  Hymns,  property  ao  called, 

formed  into  a  distinct  class  by  themselTee. 

tkapuv,  a  oompoHitioQ  attributed  to  Athenagenes, 

an<l  still  constantly  sung  in  the  Offices  of  the 

Eastern  Church,  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 

^rmn  of  this  description  now  in  use.  Little  less 

venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  'Angelic 

Hymn.'  Gloria  in  »xeeUi$  Deo,  of  whidi  spiedal 

mention  is  made  in  the  Ap^^tolic  ConBtitutiona. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 

4th  century,  that  the  immense  importenoe  of  the 

Hymn,  as  an  element  of  Christian  Worship, 

became  fully  undenlood.   S.  Ephrem  of  Edews 

made  many  valuable  eoatribroiiMa  to  ilie  ctora 

of  H}'nms  already  in  use  at  that  pericKl.  S. 

Chryaostom  zealouiU  OMiied  on  the  work  at 

€SolutMltinopI^  and  CLAmhtOM  •!  Mflnn.  Tlie 

nobleiit  Latin   Hymn  we  po8>4es3  —  Te  Drum 

laudamut — w»«  long  believed  to  be  the  joint 

Modnethwi  of  8.  Ambroee  voA  8.  Augustine.  To 

0.  /linhlWIi,  also,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 

fint  iatradoeed  the  true  Metrical  Hymn  into  the 

services  of  the  Western  Ohureh — for  the  rhythm 

of  the  oMcT  exrvtiiplfs  was  very  distinct  frora 

actual  metre.   His  favourite  speoies  of  voree  was 

TamUe  I^eter— >the  *  Long  MeMora'  of  English 

H\innologi,'_which  was  long  regarded  as  tlie 

normal  metre  of  the  Latin  Hymn.  8.  Gregory  the 

Gfent  flzil  introduced  Sapphioa ;  m  in  IfMlt  mh^ 

'jrntet  ritjilrmnj<  nmne*.    PnnlontiiiH  wr  u-,  with 

great  etfect^  Trochaic  Tetrameter  (Jatalectio— 

Confe  natm  m  ParmtU  mite  mmdi  eacordkmt 

and  alflo  used  Iambic  Trimeter — 0  Na:nrme,  lux 

BtUilem,  verbum  Fatrit  \  and  Iambic  Dimeter  Ga- 

taleetio   OidiorDti  memento.  One  of  the  eariket 

instances  of  Elegiac  Verse  is  found  in  the 

*  Cmx  b«nsdlcta  nitet,  Dotninnt  qua  came  pepsnditf 
Atquu  cruore  aoo  ruloen  noatia  Uvat ' 

of  Venautius  Fortunatus.    Other  metres  came 

into  use  from  time  to  time :  but,  about  the 

beginning  of  the  loth  century,  most  of  these 

were  forsaken  in  favour  of  'prose';  that  is  to 

say — paradoxical  as  the  explanation  may  seem 

to  tfio  nninitiatitil   ■  atyle  couaisting  of  rei^nilar 

lines,  containing  an  equal  number  of  NvUables, 

and  often  carefully  rhymed,  but  governed,  as  to 

their  rhythm,  by  accent  instead  of  quantity,  and 

therefore  setting  the  laws  of  classical  prosody  at 

defiance.    Many  of  the  finest  mediteval  Hymns 

are  written  in  this  beautiful  though  barbarous 

'Monkish  Latin,'  eipenially  those  intended  to  be 


sung  at  Mass  after  the  Hmln-xl  an-I  Tract  : 
insomuch  that  the  terms  Sot^uenoe  and  ir^roee 
have  almoat  eoaaa  to  be  legaided  aa  ajmooyiMm 
[S»M.  Sfqi'kvtia  :  Pro«!a."I 

The  authondiipuf  the  Plain  Chaunt  nududies 
to  which  theaa  nymns  were  sung  ii  ^**y 
certain.  It  serms  probable,  that,  in  mail^  CMM^ 
the  writer  of  thu  uords  was  al&u  the  compoaoref 
the  music  to  which  they  were  adapted.  rieh 
collection  of  such  original  tunej'  will  l>e  f^'ind  in 
the  Ve$peraU  Romanum,  and  other  similar  OiSoe 
Books.  Probably  the  purest  forms  now  Attain- 
able are  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Vesperal  published  by  Messrs.  Poateti  of  Katie- 
bon ;  but  the  diaeardad  Office  Boeka  cnoe  need 
in  parUctilar  DiooesM  contain  some  pric^eai 
treasures :  for  instance,  the  Sarum  Tune  to 
Sanctorum  meritvt  it  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Mixolydian  mclodiea  in  odataooa.^  [Sea 
Chaunt.] 

After  the  invention  of  Diacant,  these  veaerahla 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  them, 
were  constantly  used  aa  Catdi  fermi  for  Maaees 
and  Motets.  I  n  the  year  1 589  Palestrina  turned 
them  to  still  better  aoooimt  in  baa  great  wock 
entitled  Uyrmi  Totiu»  Amd — n  collection  of 
Hymns  for  eveiy  Festival  throughout  the  £ocfe> 
siastical  Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  poly* 
phonic  style,  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  voioei^ 
and  bearing  traces  of  the  great  oompoeer's  httt 
manner  on  every  page.  Fh>m  a  fine  taU  oofiy 
of  the  original  K<nnan  edition  of  this  work  of 
Palestrina  s,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
transcribe  a  portion  of  the  Hymn  far  Faarica  Sq>' 
day — VexUla  regU  prodngil^— flm  well-kaowa 
melody  of  wliich  is  combined,  throughout,  with 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  tba  moat  niastwij 
■cription,  involving  dew  imHaliaaa,  and  doody- 
interwoven  fugal  poinLs.  so  carefully  ccnceaded 
beneath  the  expressive  harmonies  which  result 
from tim  tlMlilMir  ingenuity  is  quite  forgotts 
in  tha  fadaaoribdMa  b«Hity  of  tha  I 

Timor  jTza.  A  .^"^N  _ 
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A  few  Latin  Hymns,  lach  aa  tho«e  to  b«  found 
ftmong  the  works  of  Hasslcr,  Tallis,  Byrd,  and 
•ome  other  great  composers,  have  been  set,  for 
4  or  more  Toioes,  in  a  similar  manner:  but, 
as  a  whole,  Palesbina's  magnifioent  Hymnal 
stands  quite  alono  —  too  great  to  admit  tho 
posaibilit^  of  xiTaliy.  The  delight  with  which 
It  WM  rwcired  wu  imboonded.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  i  ^>ih  century,  the  Scienoe 
of  Hymnolegy  had  already  b^on  to  attract  an 
immense  amonnt  of  attention,  in  widely  different 
din-ctions.  H\Tiins,  or  rathur  'Carols,  of  a  some- 
what lighter  character  than  those  we  have  been 
aonrfderfaig,  \aA  been  tim^,  fbr  ages  past  between 
the  Bcene»  of  tho  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
religions  history  of  tne  middle  ages.  Many  of 
these— notably  8 uch  a.s  8<  t  forth  the  Glad  Tidings 
commemorated  at  Christmais-tlde — became,  from 
ttoM  to  time,  extnmely  {>opular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  afFoctions  of  rich  and  ptM>r  alike. 
[See  NofiL.]  Well  knowing  tho  etlect  of  songs 
npon  popular  fedillff,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  I^tin  hymns  to  which  he  had  b>een 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth,  Luther  turned 
jheeedronartnewto  aoooaatbyiMraduoiiigaTast 

amount  of  German  Kirchcnliidcr.  which,  ;wlapted 
to  the  most  favourite  melodies  of  the  day,  both 
Mered  and  smnilar,  and  set  for  four,  five,  atid  six 
voices,  (with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in  the  Tenor, >  by 
Johannes  Walther,  were  first  published,  at  Wit* 
teinberg,  in  1524,  and  ra-israeo,  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  sp'-rial  preface  by  Ltjtlu  r  himself. 
Innumerable  other  works  of  a  similar  description 
ftiUowed  in  rapid  wooeirioii.  The  vemaenlar 
Hymn  foimd  its  way  more  readily  than  ever  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  German  people.  The 
Chorale  was  mig,  far  and  wide;  and,  at  last, 
under  the  treatment  nf  John  Sehasiiau  Bach,  its 
beauties  were  developed,  with  a  depth  of  insight 
into  iti  molo^  and  nannonio  reaooroes  wUoh  is 


fran  MTolofw.  to  tin*  •o<i(t>  of  joy.  Bftlley.  bow«Ter, 
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not  likely  ever  to  l>e  Bur^iassed.  Even  the 
simplest  settings  of  this  great  ma*ti  r  bear  tokens 
of  a  certain  individuality  whidi  will  render  them 
household  words,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  as 
long  as  true  musical  expression  shall  continue  to 
be  Tallied  at  its  true  worth :  and,  perhafw,  in 
these  gentle  inspirations.  Bach  speaks  more 
plainly  to  the  outer  world  than  in  some  cases 
where  he  ha.-^  subjected  the  melody  to 
elabofate  treatment.    [See  CHOBaLl.J 

ifMN  ryktn  aUe  Walder. 
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In  France,  the  Metrical  Ppalms  of  Clement 
Marot.  and  The<xioro  Beza,  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastioally  noeived  than  the  Hymns  of  Lnlher 
in  <T«nnaiByi  though  their  popularity  w.os  less 
lajsting.  They  were  originally  sung  to  the  most 
familiar  ditties  of  the  time,  which  were  adapted 
to  them,  prol)ably  by  Guillaume  Franc,  in  the 
Psalter  first  published  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in 
1543.  In  1561,  Louis  Bourgeois  puhlii^hed  a 
volume,  at  Lyons,  containing  .S3  of  these  Tunes, 
set  for  four,  five,  and  hix  voices  ;  and,  in  1565, 
Adrian  Le  Roy  jjrinted.  at  Paris,  an  entire 
Pitalter,  in  which  the  melotlies  were  treateil,  after 
tho  manner  of  Motets,  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
This  last-named  work  was  reprinted,  in  Holland, 
in  1607  :  but  Ooudimel's  polyjdionic  settings 
were  found  too  difficult  for  general  use,  and 
were  supplanted,  after  a  time,  by  some  leaa 
elaborate  arrangements — with  the  melody,  as 
usual,  in  the  Tenor — by  Claudin  le  Jeune, 
whose  oolleotioa  was  paUiahed  at  Leyden  in 
1633. 
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It  WM  not  to  be  wtppcMwd  tlut  norvment 
which  had  apread  tbud  rapidly  in  France  and 
Gennany,  would  be  raffered  to  emh  unheeded  in 
England,  wbera  Uw  study  of  Om  Madrigal  bad 

alr^tdy  brought  part-singing  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  ^Mai>bigal.]  Here,  as  in  France, 
tibe  flm  inoentiTe  to  popular  Hymnody  seems  to 
bnve  been  tbe  rendering  of  the  Psalms  into 
vane  in  the  mother  toiwue.  Stcmhold's  fifty- 
one  Piaibni  first  saw  tiie  light  in  1549  :  but  the 
•Wl.olo  Booko  of  Psalmea,'  'by  T.  Stemhold, 
J.  Hopkins,  and  others,*  did  not  appear  until 
1563,  when  it  waa  'imprinted'  by  John  Daye, 
'  with  a|it  notee  to  tfng  them  withal' :  the  '  apt 
notes'  being  atmply  tne  melodies,  as  sung  in 
France,  and  Germany,  without  bass,  or  any  other 
part.  In  1 563,  the  same  John  Daye  '  imprinted' 
the  'whole  Psalmee,  in  foure  parts,'  harmonised. 
In  tiie  rimpleat  jpoesible  manner,  by  Thomas 
Taly^,  Richard  Bnmle,  William  Parsons,  Thomas 
Oaiiston,  J.  Hake,  and  Kichard  Edwards.  This 
was  the  fink  ooUectian  of  Hyran  Tunes  ever 

Eublished  in  Enffland  for  four  voices.  Nether 
iumey  nor  Hawlcins  soem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  existence.  A  perfect  copy  is,  however, 
preserved  in  the  libnuy  of  Brascnose  College, 
Oxford;  and  one,  containing  the  Mediua  and 
Tenor  parts  only,  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  followed,  in  1567,  by  anotbor  invaluable 
yolome,  also  'imprinted,'  hni  not  published,  by 
John  Daye,  viz.  'The  first  Quinquagene'  of 
Archbishop  Parker's  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms — a  work  which  has  only  been  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  copies  given  away 
by  ^liiitress  Parker,  and  so  scarce  that  Strjpe 
<  could  never  get  a  sight  of  it.'  At  the  end  of 
this  precious  volume — a  copy  of  which  is  happily 


MVIIN. 

preserved  in  the  British  Museum  —  we  find, 
printed  in  four  parts,  eight  Tune««,  set,  by  Talyi, 
in  plain  coonterpoint.  with  the  melody  in  the 
Tenor.    Each  of  th^e  Tunes  is  written  in  one  wf 
the  first  eight  Modes ;  the  eighth,  or  Hyi 
lydian  Tune.  )^Aj\.;  the  well-known  Canon 
universally  adapted  to  the  words  of  Bishop  Kea*s 
Evening  Hymn.   A  lai^r  collectioa*  was  pdh 
lished,  in  1579,  l>v  Guilielmo  Damon,  wnose 
harmony  is  clear  and  good,  and — as  it  alwap 
sboitld  bs^  when  intended  for  coagregaHwil 
nse — extremely  simple.    In  1591,  anotha-  col- 
lection aptteared,  by  the  same  author,  in  two 
bodes,  in  the  second  of  which  '  the  highest  psit 
ningeth  the  Church  Tune' — probably  for  the  first 
time.    In  1585,  six  years  before  the  publication 
of  Damon's  second  woric,  J<  hn  C<i8ynB  had  pirt 
forth  sixty  I'salms,  with  the  Tuues  first  printed 
by  Daye,  set  for  five  and  six  voices  :  but,  by  frr 
the  most  important  volume  which  appeared 
before  the  close  of  the  century  was  the  complete 
Psalter  printed  by  Thomas  Este  in  1594,  and 
containing  Tunes  skilfully  harmonised,  for  foer 
voiceB,  by  John  I    w  land,  E.  Bbvneks.  B,  Hooper, 
J.  Farmer,  K.  AUioon,  G.  Kirbye,  W.  Cobboi^ 
E.  JofanBon,  and  G.  Fsmaby  eompoeers  of  no 
mean  reputatinn,  and  generally  reckoned  aniMH^ 
the  beet  of  the  period.    A  Cu*  inferior  Toluioie 
was  published,  by  John  Mundy,  in  the  ssme 
ye.-xr ;   and.  in  1599.  a  o'lU-^-ti-'n  app-  ared,  by 
Kichard  Allison,  with  acc^mipanintenta  'to  be 
plafde  upon  ^  lute^  orpharion,  ottlw,  «r  base 
violl,  severally  or  together' :  but  all  these  •nr.  rki 
wore  superseded  in  16a  i  by  '  The  Whule  liooke 
of  Psalmes,'  edited,  and  in  great  part  nmngedl 
by  Thomas  Ravenscroft.     This  famoiui  volan:« 
contains  setUnga.  for  four  voices,  of  the  beA 
German,  Freii^,  and  Biq^idi  ^AitMa.  by  maffiik 
Dowland,  Morley,  Bennet,  Stubbe,  Famaby.  the 
editor  himself,  and  fourte«i  other  noted  musiciaDS 
of  the  day.  The  mebidy,  aeoording  to  eoslom, 
is  always  given  to  the  Tenor.    The  counterjvjint 
throughout  is  admirable,  and  every  Tune  may 
fsirly  be  regarded  as  n  maaterpleee.  Tb*  Bass 
and  Tenor  prixree*!,  for  the  most  part,  nota  rontrri 
notamf  while  the  IVeble,  and  Alto,  though  by  no 
means  wifMen  in  a  flosid  style,  exfaihit  n  nitfs 
more  variety  of  treatment.    The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  when  the  Tenor  is  sung  by  a  lar^o 
body  of  voioBa,  in  mdsoo,  and  tiie  namiony  by 
a  select  Choir,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  Thie 
finest  Tune  in  the  collection — John  Dowland's 
Rettin^r  of  the  Hundredth  Psafan — may  sHIl  be 
frefjiiently  heard  in  S.ilisburj'  Cathedral  ;  and 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  many  othats 
ahonid  not  be  bfoqght  into  afanoat  1 

lmu,*Jirm  EmmmttA'* ' 
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In  O'Hara'i  burUtta  "The  Golden  Pippin,'  Covent  Garden. 


*^         inM»%ttaapr-«r     mm  n-m 


A  wooind  ediiioii  of  RftT«iiueraft*f  Ftalter  wM 

publisluMl  in  1637,.    William  and  Henrj'  Law&s 

■et  the  Pitalms  of  Mr.  Geoxga  Sandys,  in  three 

partfl,  in  1648.   In  1671,  JoSn  Play  ford  printed 

his  '  Psalms  and  Hymna  in  solemn  ^lusicke  of 

fonre  parts ; '  followed,  in  1 6  7  7,  by  hia  more  widely- 

known 'Wbola  Book  of  PmI 

a  work,  the  p<^pularity  of  wliirh  whs  so  extended, 

that,  by  the  year  1 757,  it  had  run  through  no  1«« 

than  twenty  editkna.    Bnt  theae  later  works 

Bh  >w  a  lamcntaMe  dotorioration  1>oth  <A'  technical 

skill  and  artistic  feeling.    English  llymuody  was 

not  daatinod  to  renMun  tot  aoy  length  of  time  in 

the  high  state  nf  oaltiTati'tn  indicated  by  the 

collections  of  Este  and  Ravenscroft.    Step  by 

■top  the  deeadenoe  of  the  Hymn  Tone  k«pt  paeo 

with  that  of  the  Madrigal,  which  had  once  done 

ao  much  towards  preparing  the  way  for  its  mure 

perfeet  devdopment.     Had  any  hope  of  a 

revival  rxiatcd,  it  would  havt.-  been  diKpelled 

by  the  Great  Kebeliion.    The  Kestoratiou  did 

BOthiimr  towarda  the  reaasdtation  of  the  failing 

Art.    The  vigorous  trc:\tinrnt  of  the  old  Masters 

faded  gradually  into  vague  inanity.    The  Tunes 

of  Bmjm,  Wainwrigh^  Ganj,  Tans'nr.  and 

othw  Tr"T"  modem  \vrit*^rfl,  are  as  far  inferior  to 

those  of  their  predtcea^orii  as  those  of  their 

followers  si«  to  them.   Ths  popular  taste  grew 

daily  more  and  more  comipt;  until,  about  the 

begUining  of  the  ^iretient  c<.-ntiiry,  it  reached  a 

pKdh  of  degradation  bene.-ith  which  it  would 

seem  impossible  that  it  could  ever  sink.  At 

that  hofHileas  level  it  rr  inained  for  many  years. 

Not  a  few  of  us  can  rt-meinbt  r  when  ths  most 

popukr  Hymn  Time  in  i^ngland — that  known  as 

•  Helmsley/  set  to  tlic  liymn  '  Lo,  he  comes  with 

elonds  descendint:' ~  w.'i^  an  air  of  10  saoular  a 

character,  that  it  had  probaltly  been  OOmpOSOd  to 

amatory  verses,  beginning 

'Otuutlian  Anui>l»,  ni>w  protect  me, 
Send  me  li;u  k  the  >outh  I  love 

(rang  by  Mistress  Anne  C'atloy,  in  'The  Golden 
Pippin  ;  and  danced,  as  »  hornpipe,  at  SacQon' 
Wells.  [See  Lo,  bk  ookbs. J 


The  x«al  objectton  to  suoh  melodies  m  tUs 
lies,  less  in  i&St  orighi,  than  in  their  esoterie 

imfitnesB  for  the  purjKwe  to  whioll  they  are  ao 
inappropriately  applied.  The  ens  may,  in  time, 
be  rargotten — the  other,  nerer.    Few  people, 

nowadays,  are  acqu;iint<.d  with  the  source  of 
'Helmsley*:  but  no  one  who  has  seen  a  Hom> 
pipe  dawMd  osa  nistsks  its  TeipaidiorMu  am- 

inim — and,  surdy,  no  posHible  animus  could  1)e 
less  fitted  to  harmooise  with  the  feelings  which 
ahotdd  be  exdted  by  a  Hymn  on  the  Last  Judg** 

nient.  Nun  rtihen  alJe  WaJ-lcr,  and  0  Welt,  ich 
mm»  Dich  Umen,  were  originally  sfficular  airs : 
but,  how  dilRrent  thsir  ohiiaoter  I 

Vij,'orou8  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  and 
are  made  still,  to  introduce  something  better. 
But  public  taste  seems  scarcely  leading  in  a  hope- 
ful direction.  Whore  Plain  Chaunt  in  affected, 
the  melodies  are  too  frequently  tortured  beyond 
all  posmbili^  of  recognition ;  while  they  are  in* 
variably  accompanied  by  harmonies  which  utterly 
destroy  their  distinctive  character — ^ua»iUouate 
diaoonanoes,  unblushingly  stolen  from  no  theatre^ 
and  only  fitted  to  illustrate  the  romance  of  Der 
Frcitchiitz  or  the  deep  tragedy  of  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.  Palestrina  s  exqnisite  settings  sie  un- 
doubtedly tiM)  difficult  for  general  use ;  though 
they  lie  (piile  within  the  compass  of  nn  ordinary 
Catbe<lriil  Choir.  Bnt,  apart  from  these,  few 
thin.:.s  in  music  are  more  beautiful  than  a  Plain 
ChuuuL  melody,  diatonically  accompanied  in  siujple 
counterpoint:  and,8urely,llieMrtof soacoompiBgr* 
ing  it  is  not  Iwyond  the  power  of  an  averajre 
organist  1  The  settings  of  John  Dowland,  and 
Claudin  le  Jeone,  may  be  sung  by  almost  any 
Choir,  however  modest  it'*  pretensions.  Ravens- 
croft's  work  has  been  reprinted,  of  late  years,  at 
n  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  Bat,  before  the  sterling  Tunes  oonlsined 
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in  these  still  easily  accessible  voluinefl  can  be 
liroi^t  into  gMMral  use,  something  must  be 
done  to  count<'ract  the  vicious  effect  of  the 
'original'  mulodies  which  are  now  uni verbally 
ptdSrred  to  thaui  ■entlmental  effusions,  mostly 
the  work  of  amateurs,  and  written  always  in 
imitation  of  the  luwt^t  grade  of  popular  part- 
song,  without  one  nngle  oharacteristic  which 
can  fit  them  for  asstKiation  with  the  solemn  and 
often  extremely  beautiful  words,  the  sense  of 
which  they  are  ly  topfMNed  not  only  to 

illustrate  bat  to  intensify.  [W.  S  R.  ] 

Among  tha  more  important  and  typical  col- 
leotioos  of  metrical  hynms  and  tunes,  published 
in  this  countr)'  for  use  iu  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  following  may 
iMBMIMd:'— 


saMlMr adlliaB,  «rtM  TtatCaofcliBjnMlItlirlnUnd]. 

'Batnj  Ch»p«t  Moiiie.'  V.  X.>»elIo  Sir  a  P.  Stewmit.  1^^7a-7^  with  ex. 
Ofvrello  .    l  h«  I'lttlter  with  »p-  crllrut  IlioKraphUal  Indn  by 
proprteV; Tuiivs,  John UulUh.lM3  Jor  rrmwfurd  iliublln,  P.r.O.K.). 
(J.  W,  IMrkerj.    Church  of  Rng-  «  hurcb  llymtu  with  Tu?»i!».  A. 
ruamodr,  iter.  IL  I-mrr.  bulllrM.  1874  (Loodon.  £.r.r.K.>. 

Wwley's  Hyinckt  vtd  H*m  Supple- 
mMt.  Mm  Coopar  uid  K.  J.  Uop- 
Uh.  1S77  (WmIum  Oosfcrmet 
OflM.  BmIiUi  ftslnaj.  etc 
authorlwd  hf  the  Ontpral  Af- 
v-nibly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Hi^  llkiid.  l<r>i(Nf linos).  The  Borik 
"( l'«alnu>aod  bcottUh  Hrmn^l-  by 
auUiorltjufthe  (>«-n«re)  Asf  mblj, 
W.  H.  Monk.  \m  (Stllnbttfgh.  N>l- 

of  llM  tr.  r.  CtaP*.  Itan  tasrt 
rA.BIllotl.  ftoOOesarrnin 

( B«ptist]  (Htliiaton.Adkiiit.  *  Co.  j. 
The  I'talter  4iid  lljmti  Book  of 

the  F^^^bTt#^iul  Church  Oiibet). 
Tl)c  L'hriitian  lljniikal  (Shaw). 
AiuTiCit iljmiK  %tvi  6oag%  of 
Praiv!.  John  K.  Falne.  T.  C.  Bur- 
nap,  and  James  Flint,  1874  (New 
Voik.  Ilandolphi. 


with  U*t  of  Oomponera  and  Au- 
thorities Vm-V  (MoTelloi.  TiM 

UM  tHmrk  Hm  Ontai 

I  nook.  J.  I.  Cobbln.  MM  (Bnn- 
asr  Schuol  I  obmi.  with  Supple- 
Blent  by  J.itiii  Ihillah.  l!<79.  Thr 
Hrmnel  Note.1.  I;i-v.  T.  II.  :nh  r- 
UBSiNorellu).  Tbei:htirihrMilUr 
■b4  HylBn  Boc^  (UrrcFr'i^.  Juho 
Ottrn^  US7  (irbbet).  llTmns  An- 
cient MMl  Kodem.  W.  U.  Mook. 
lMl-75  (Clowet).  The  Cofifreca- 
tloMl  INalmlst.  Dr.  Gauntlett.  I.-OS 
(Hodder  A  BtouKhtutii.  Thet  ho- 
nle-book  for  EncUod.  W.  ]t.  n- 
oett  and  Otto  bold<chmii)t.  l><v>, 
(LoniiDMMj.  The  Bristol  Tuim: 
Book.  IMS  <yotelU>\.  A  Bjnmuil. 
«iilelr  from  the  Book  of  Pr»t««. 
J.IIullah.lW*)  iMirml'U.  »  .  Til. 

HYMN  OF  PRAiaK  The  Eqgliah  title  of 
M«DdelMohn*t  LoBonairo. 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  The 
originator  of  thin  Hymnal  waa  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Williams  Baker,  Bart.,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  and 
translated  many  of  the  hymns  whic  h  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
hymnology,  and  by  his  energetic  discharge  of  the 
dntiei*  of  rhainnan  of  its  committee  for  twenty 
year.-?,  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communicatiaiw  the 
widely  spread  dp'^ire  of  Cliurohnifn  for  jjreater 
uniformity  iu  tho  use  of  hymns  and  of  hjinn- 
bodn  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Sir  Henry 
Baker  early  in  1S5S  associated  with  him-elf  for 
this  object  about  twenty  cleigymen,  including  the 
editors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who  agreed  to 
give  up  their  several  books  in  order  M  ftr  M 
might  be  to  promote  the  use  of  one, 

Lik  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  adT«rtf«eBMOt 
was  inserted  in  the  'Onanli.'^n'  inviting  coopera- 
tion,  to  which  more  tlian  ioo  clergymen  responded. 


In  January  1859  committee  set  to  work.  A 
8{)ecimeu  was  issued  in  May  of  the  same  year 
In  i860  the  first  Edition  was  published,  with 
the  Imprimatur  of  Dr.  Hampden,  Sir  Henrj 
Baker's  diocesan.  The  fir«t 'E<lition  with  Tunes,' 
under  the  musical  eilitor.<liip  of  Profes9<.>r  W.  H. 
Monk,  Kii^f's  Coll*^,  I>ondon,  appeared  ^Larch 
30,  1861.  An  'Appendix  '  in  Dec  1S6S,  and  m 
1875  The  Re\-ifl6d  and  Enlaiged  JBditifli^*  oob- 
pleting  the  work. 

Since  its  first  introduction  20  million  cofiea  «f 
the  book  have  been  sold.  Its  publication  is  coo- 
tinued  at  present  by  the  survivoni  of  the  original 
committee,  and  in  tho  filtere  it  will  be  continned 
by  a  body  of  troatoet  OMMtitatod  by  doe.i  for 
its  management.  [W.  Pg] 

HVPEE-  (Gr.  vwfp,  over,  above;  Lak  super). 
A  prefix,  eztenaivvly  used  in  tlio  terminology  of 

antient  Greek  music — wherein  it  appears  In  the 
names  of  the  five  Acute  Modes — and  thence  traa*- 
ferred  to  the  munoal  ■yalemof  die  Middia  Afi& 
The  nomenclature  of  the  one  .nv-^totn  must,  how- 
ever, be  very  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Other;  ftr,  thoi^  the  Mine  tem 
many  rases,  common  to  both,  they  are 
designate  very  different  things.  For 
the  discarded  Locrian  Koda  (B^  0^  !>•  F,  6» 
A,  B)  is  often  called  tho  Hyper-geolian.  in  recog- 
nition of  tlie  fact  that  its  range  lies  a  tone  above 
that  of  the  tnw  iEoHan;  bat  this  Mode  has  ■» 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Hy|H:T-st<.iliaa  of  the 
Greeks;  neither  have  the  Authentic  Mudca,  as 
wo  BOW  nae  them,  the  digfateat  affinity  wift  the 
Greek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  '  hyper'  has 
sometimes  been  very  uimeoessarilj  added  to  the 
names  of  afl  of  tfasm.   [See  Moon.] 

Greek  authors  ctuistantly  use  the  prepositioos 
irKtp  and  vno  in  what  we  should  now  oonai4ler  aa 
insetted  sense;  applying  the  fenner  to  grave 
sotind.s-,  and  tho  latter  to  acute  oneu.  This  ap- 
parent contradiction  vanishes  when  w  e  remcmbar 
that  they  are  speaking,  not  of  the  gravity  0t 
acutene^s  of  the  sound.",  but  of  the  pcrtdtioo  «M 
the  lyre  of  the  strings  designed  to  prodmoe  then. 

The  piefiz  Htvo-  (6r.  Aro,  ttnder,  below; 
Lat.  sub)  was  applied,  in  antient  Greek  music, 
to  the  names  of  the  five  Grave  Mffdf^  la 
the  Middle  Afaa  it  was  added  to  the  namss  of 
the  seven  Plagal  Mode?; — the  Hypo-dorian,  the 
H^po- Phrygian,  the  Uypo-lydia^  the  Hyne- 
nuxo-lydian,  the  Hypo-ttoliaii,  tae  diecMorf 
Hj-po-locrian,  and  ihv  Tlyp  iioniau — the  raiii.'e 
of  which  lies  a  fourth  below  that  of  their  Aa- 
thentie  originals.  [SeeMoDB.] 

Early  writers  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  namti 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downwardly 
instead  of  vpwarda ;  an  TTypn  itiatiwai  m  (  Oal> 
diateHsaron\   a  fourth  below  ;  HN^po-diapeote 
(•»  iSubdia^nte),  a  fifth  below.    ISee  Ixrai- 
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AMBIC.   An  Lunb  or  Iambus  is  a  metrical 
foot  oonristfng  of  »  abort  and  a-Iong  nyllable 
^SL"*  livfr.ro  ;  or  as  Coleridge'  gives  it^ 
'  I&mbica  m&roh  frOm  ihOit  tO  lAng:' 
.«. 


ThiH,  from  Handerg  Alcxamkr's  Ftast,  i  u 
iambic  pMMge.  So  alttu  is  '  Rejoice  greatly'  from 
tlwMoaiali.  So  is  the  foUowing  from  the  Froiile 
u>  Bc«thov«i*a  *  Kieuta«  Bonfttft'  (op.  47). 


etc. 


[GO 


4r    <r     «r     V  V 

lASTIANMODB.  [SeelOKAV.] 

IDEA,  a  theme  or  subject. 

IDOMENEO  Kfi  DI  CRETA,  ossia  Ilia  e 
Adamant£,  an  opera  seria  in  3  acts ;  music  by 
Mosart.  Coniposed  at  Salzboig  in  1780,  and 
prrKluced  at  Munich,  Jan.  29,  1781  (the  2nd  day 
»»f  >'ozart'8  26th  year).  The  libretto  was  Ituliau, 
adapted  by  the  Abbd  Varesco  (also  author  of 
that  of  *  L'Oca  dfl  Cairt>')  from  a  French  piece 
<rf  the  same  name  by  Danchct,  which  had  been 
oompo^^ed  by  Campra  in  1712.  Mozart's  auto- 
graph ia  in  the  ftosimssion  of  Andre  at  <  'fTonl  arli. 
Full  score  published  by  Simrock  with  Italian 
taacL  Tlie  opera  contains  a  complete  ballet  in  5 
numbers  (atitog.  Andr»^^  wl\icli  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  in  announced  for  publication  in  the 
new  edition  of  Braitkopft. 

Idomeneo  has  never  been  a  favotirite  opera. 
The  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  during  50  years  only 
dmnielM  16  performances,  and  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris  or 
Ixmdon.  It  has  been  twice  newly  arraMge<l — by 
Treitschke  (Vienna,  i8o6\  and  by  Lichtenthal 
(Milan,  i843)'  Mozart  himself  lelt  that  some 
improvements  were  wanted,  an  he  speaks  ( Letter, 
Hept.  1781)  of  rewriting  the  part  of  Idomeneo 
and  m^qg  many  alterattons  'in  the  French 
•tyW  [G.J 

IFIOBNIA.  The  ilory  of  Iphigenels  the 
daq^ter  of  Agamemnon  and  riytemnestra — in 
the  two  episodes  of  her  deliverance  from  sacrifice 
at  AnUi^  and  her  zeieue  of  her  brother  Orestes 
from  the  same  fate  at  Taiiris,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  £uri|>idet'  two  tragedies— has  been  a 
favourite  ■objeet  with  die  compoMn  of  operas. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  ma^^terpieces  of  Gluck, 
which  are  noticed  imdt'r  the  head  of  Iphigkma, 
we  may  say  here  that  the  opera  of '  Ifigenia  in 
Atilide'  by  Apostolo  Zeno  has  been,  according 
to  the  Catalogue  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique  of  Jb\ 
dement,  eet  to  mnab  by  no  fbwer  dum  so 

«*M«MMlfcit  ■IsMwiteaioy.'  VDMktfWsitalLUlb 


posers  between  1 7 13  and  xSii — D.  Scarlatti, 
Caldara,  Porpora,  Aboe,  Traetta,  Majo,  Guglidnd, 

.ToxnmoUi,  Salari,  Sarti,  Martin  y  Solar,  Prati, 
Giordani,  Zingarelli,  Bertoni,  Mosca,  L.  Kussi, 
TVento,  Mayer,  Federid.  The  opera  of '  Ifigenia 
in  Tauride'  (author  unknown,  but  poisaibly  \  inci) 
has  been  composed  by  9  separate  composers— 
D.  Searlatti,  Orktndini,  Vinci,  Jommelli,  Masami, 
Agricola,  Monzi,  Tarchi,  and  Carafa.  [G,] 

ILE  ENCHANTJfeE,  L\  A  ballet  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  pnxluoed  at  Covent  Garden  May  14, 
1864.  [O.] 

IMBROOLIO,  i.e.  confusion  A  pasmrre,  in 
which  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  are  made 
to  sing,  or  piny*  against  each  other,  in  snch  a 
mnmier  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  nppnn  nt,  but, 
really,  well  ordered  confusion.  A  fine  passage  of 
this  deacription  ooeara  in  the  overture  to  *I>er 
Froischiitz,  at  bars  145-154  of  the  Molto  Virace, 
though  little  trace  of  its  intention  is  conveyed  by 
the  Pianoforte  arrangement.  [W.S.R.] 

IMITATION  is  a  name  tjiven  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  ueces.'v:iry  devices  in  con- 
trapm^  composition.  It  consists  in  a  repeti- 
tion, more  or  less  ex:ict,  by  one  voice  of  a  phrase  or 
p:v,sH;igt;  j^ruvioujily  enunciated  by  another,  e.g. — 


i 


I 


In  die  former  of  these  examplea  the  imitation 

takoH  place  at  one  har*t  dittanee,  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  an  eleventh  above.  In  the  latter  it  is  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  below. 

If  thi'  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  inter- 
vaU  it  Ixrcomcs  a  Canon.  But  in  the  majority 
of  cases  imitationa  are  not  canonlcaL  Imitatioaa 
may  take  place  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
They  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  of 
voioea  or  uutmmenta,  e.g.' 


where  we  have  an  imitntfott  in  torn  parte. 
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IMITATION. 


Imitations  are  Homotimes  conducted  by  con- 
trary mutioa  of  the  paru,  ur  '  by  inversion,'  e.g. — 


A 


More  rarely  we  meet  with  imitations  per  recU 
et  reM  or,  as  they  am  ■ometimei  oalled,  *  by  re- 
version,' in  which  the  amtieedmt,  hebig  read 
backward^,  beoomee  the  conrnjumt : — 


(Theae  examples  are  all  taken  from  Ft^tis.) 
Imitations  may  also  be  made  by  inversion  and 

rev^niflu,  or  by  ' ati^Tiicntation,'  or  'diminution.' 
It  will  be  needless  to  give  examples  of  all  these 
diffSsrent  kinds.  Goo<l  examples  may  be  found 
in  thf  theoretical  works  of  Ilultiferri,  Azopanli, 
Ziuuucrniann,  Maq)urg,  Fax,  and  Clieriil>ini. 
The  Suites  and  Fuguts  of  B.ich,  the  Symphonies 
and  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Muzart,  and  Beethoven 
are  full  of  good  examples  of  various  kinds  of 
iadtation.  In  fact  every  dawical  writer,  whether 
of  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  liris  <ierived  some 
of  bis  finest  effects  from  a  juilicious  employment 
of  sach  artifices.  Every  student  of  music  must 
make  hini.«ulf  familiar  with  these  c  ntniiinntal 
resources  if  he  would  fain  scale  the  luliit  sit  heigiiis 
and  make  lumaelf  distingidshed  as  »  compost-r  of 
high-class  music.  [F.A.G.O.] 

IMMANUKL.  Oratorio  in  2  parts,  words 
■elected  and  music  composed  by  Uenry  Leslie; 
ptodiiMdatSt»Martin*tHa]],Maidi  9,1854.  [O.] 

XMMTNS^  John*,  by  profes^iiun  an  attorney, 
WMaD  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
M"***i  Having  iu  his  younger  days  been  guilty 
of  some  indiscretion  which  proved  a  bar  to 
success  in  his  profession,  he  was  reduced  to  lie- 
come  olerk  to  a  city  attorney,  copyist  to  the 
Aodwny,  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  He 
possessed  a  strong  alto  voice  and  played  indif- 
ferently on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  gamba  and 
hariisichord.  At  the  age  of  40,  by  the  sole  aid 
of  Maoe's  'Muaick'a  MonameDt,'  he  learned  to 


IMPERFECT. 

play  upon  the  lute.  In  1 74 1  he  established  tlM 
Madrigal  Society  [see  Madrigal  ."vxirrr.]  Ia 
1752,  upon  the  death  of  Ji'lm  Shore,  he  was 
appointed  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was 
a  diligent  <x>llector  and  sAsiduous  student  of  the 
works  of  the  madrigal  writers  and  other  early 
composers,  but  had  no  taste  whatever  for  the 
music  of  his  own  time.  He  died  of  an  asthma 
at  his  nridanea  ia  Oold  Balk  tiOda,  April  ts 
1764, 

His  wm  JoHK  nuCde  music  hu  profeesioin, 
became  a  violottoellist  and  organist,  and  was 
organist  of  Surrey  Chapel  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1794.  [W.H.H.] 

IMPERFECT  (Tjit.  Imperfedm,  ItaL  /mpcr- 
fetto).  A  term  employed,  in  Music,  in  relatioa 
to  Thne,  to  Melody,  to  Cadoioe,  and  to  Interval. 

I.  I^me.  MedisBval  writers  (aceoatomed  to  loofc 
upon  the  number  Three — the  SjTnlxd  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity —ai<  the  signof  Perfection')  applied 
the  term.  Imperfect,  to  aU  riiythodc  proftortiaiHi 
subject  to  the  binan,'  division. 

The  notes  of  Measured  Musio  were  called  Im- 
perfect, whan  diTitible  into  two  equal  portiona. 
Thus,  the  Minim — always  equul  to  two  Cmtchets 
only — was  esientislly  Imperfect,  in  common  with 
aU  other  notes  shorter  than  the  SeadbivTv.  Tba 
Large  was  also  Imperfect,  whenever  it  was  made 
equal  to  two  Longs;  the  Long,  when  equal  to 
twoBrerw:  the  Bra?*,  when  equal  totwo8ai> 
breves ;  and  tha  SamibMTa  when  aqnal  to  tv» 

The  Lnperf»etion  of  the  Minhn,  and  Croldwii, 

was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  the  longer 
notes  was  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
speeiea  of  Mode,  T^me,  or  Fkolation,  in  wUdi 
tliey  were  written  :  for,  Mode.  Time,  .ind  Pro- 
lation,  were  themselves  capable  of  ainnminig  a 
Perfect,  or  an  Imperfiset  mem.  In  tiw  Great 
Mode  Imperfect,  the  Largo  was  equal  to  two 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ;  while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfiwt,  and,  oonsequentlv, 
divisililc  by  three.  In  the  LeKser  Mode  lmf)er- 
fect,  the  Lai^  was,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  Brevee.  In  Lnperfeet  Time,  the 
llreve  was  equal  to  two  Semil  r^  v.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect)  Prolation,  the  iSemibreve 
was  equal  to  two  Miufans. 

But  note.*?,  even  when  Perfect  by  virtxie  of  the 
Mode,  Time,  or  Frolation  in  which  they  were 
written,  eonid  be  made  Imperfeot;  and  ttnt,  in 
several  different  ways. 

A  Perfect  note  was  made  Imperfect,  *  by 
podtion,*  when  another  note,  or  rest,  of  half  ito 

value,  was  written  either  before,  or  after  it  ;  thus, 
the  Semibrevcfc,  in  the  following'  example,  thoo^ 
wtittan  under  the  signature  of  the  Oraater  no> 
lation,  were  each  equal  to  two  IQnhna  < 


i 


Black  square  notes,  though  Perfect  by  the 
Modal  Sign,  became  Imperfect,  in  like  manner, 
when  mind  wMi  white  ones :  thni^  in  the  fol- 
lowing efMiipli^  eaoh  white  Bra?*  ia  eqnsl  to 
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three  Semibgrevw ;  And  the  black  OM^  lo  two 

only — 

Again,  the  Perfection,  or  Imperfection,  of  any 
note  wliAl0T«r,  could  be  legtilAted  by  neeiu  of 
»  Point. 

Imperfect  notes  were  made  Perfect  by  the 
Pklillt  of  Atig^iuentation— the  exact  eouivalent 
to  the  (lot  in  iiKxlean  Mttiicif  and,  taerefora, 
needing  no  example. 

Notes,  Perfect  by  the  Modal  Sign,  but  ren- 
dered Tmporfert,  by  position,  could  be  restored 
to  Perfection  by  a  Point  of  Division,  as  in  the 
next  example,  where  the  first  Semibreve,  eqaal, 
in  thi-  On  ater  I'rolation,  to  three  Minims,  would 
be  made  Impertect  by  the  Minim  which  follows 
it,  ware  It  not  fi>r  tlie  Fdat  of  DMtioii  placed 
between  the  two  notes — 

lu  both  th«»e  case*,  the  Point  sen-es  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  thts  notes  :  but,  it  may  ald<jbe 
made  to  produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  For 
inatance,  a  Point  of  Division,  placed  between  two 
ahflfter  notes,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  onet>,  in  Perfect  Time,  servc-d,  antiently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  the  Breves  are 
equal  to  two  Semibzevee  <mly— 

n  M  = 

There  are  oilier  wavi  in  whirli  the  Perfection 

of  certain  nf^tcs  in.iy  bo  changed  to  Iinporftction, 
axid  nVr  rfrfu  ;  and,  for  these,  tho  Student  will 
do  \v  ell  to  consult  the  pages  of  Zacconi,  Zarliuo, 
and  Tliomas  Morley.    [See  ^Todk,  Timk,  Pbo- 

LATION,  PBOPOBTIOjr,  PulNT,  DOTATION.] 

n.  Wxiten  on  Ilafai  Ohanat  apply  the  tern. 
Imperfect,  to  Melodies  which  fail  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  oompMs  of  the  Mode  in 
which  thej  aie  written.  Thoe,  the  melody  of 

the  Antiphon.  Amfthis  antem  Domini  (see  An- 
TIFHOH),  is  in  the  Eighth  Mode;  but»  ae  it 
only  eortendi  from  F  to  1>— 4wo  notee  ■hmrt  of 

the  full  range  of  the  IIvpomixolydiMi  scale  -it 
ia  called  an  Imperfect  Melody.  [W.  S.  R.] 

HI.  Imperfect  Cadence  or  Half  Close,  Cadences 
occupy  the  po^ition  in  mimic  which  stops  do  in 
literature,  and  of  these  tlie  Perfect  C;ulence  or 
full  close  answers  to  a  full  8t<:>p,  and  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  or  half  close  to  stops  of  leee  value. 
The  former  consists  invari;ibly  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  upon  the  Tonic  chord  in 
ita  first  position;  the  latter  of  a  progfression 
towards  and  a  pause  on  some  other  choid  than 
the  chord  of  tne  Tonic  in  its  tirat  position. 
Both  Gadences  are  to  a  certain  degree  dependant 
on  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  group  of 
ban»  or  rhythms  which  constitute  the  period  or 
piuaaes  m  when  the  ■mnoiilcn  of  ehoraa  which 


theoretically  constitutes  a  cadence  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  continuous  passage  it  has  not  any 
actual  significance  of  the  Uad  implied  by  a  c»> 
dence,  but  only  when  it  ocuurs  at  the  end  ot  a 
period  or  phrase  of  some  sort.  This  point  is 
more  important  tQ  note  in  rdatioB  to  the  Imper- 
fect than  to  the  Perfect  Cadence ;  Bince  the 
latter,  being  absolutely  tinal,  is  restricted  both  as 
to  its  pennltimate  and  to  ita  ultimate  chord ;  but 
the  former  being  final  only  relatively  to  an  in- 
complete portion  of  the  music,  as  a  comma  is  to 
an  incomplete  portion  of  an  entire  sentence,  ad- 
mits of  variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  but 
also  in  its  ultimate  chord;  the  chief  requisites 
being  that  the  final  ehcod  shall  be  sufluleiitly 
clr;ir  in  it.s  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  sufficiently 
simple  in  its  construction  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
hannonica]  pmminenee,  and  be  listened  to  without 
any  strong  cra\Tng  in  the  mind  for  change  or 
rsMltttion ;  since  the  chord  which  comes  last  must 
inevitably  have  mudi  stress  laid  upon  it. 

Tlio  siniplej<t  form  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  ia 
an  exact  reversal  of  the  Perfect  Cadence,  viz.  the 
succession  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  hannony,  as  {a), 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Dominant  chord  is  the  one 
most  commonly  met  with  as  the  last  in  an  Im- 
perfect Cadence,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  variety  of  chords  other  than 
that  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  pcdtion.  It  is  ez* 
tremely  common  to  meet  with  the  first  inverdcn 
of  the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  .st!pertoni<^ 
and  even,  though  more  rarely,  the  first  position 
of  that  chord,  as  (6) — 


from  'Crudel  pe^ch^'  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro. 
It  is  also  frequentlv  preceded  by  the  first  iuver- 
sioo  of  the  chord  or  we  tubdomliiant^  both  nuqcr 
nnd  minor  ;  and  by  itn  first  podticn  more  rarely. 
'rhe  chord  of  the  subueduint  does  not  ofVea 
occur,  but  it  haa  been  tried,  as  by  Carieeimi,  aa 
follows 


The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  not  un- 
frequently  found;  aa 
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from  the  Fague  in  Beethoveu's  Sunata  in  Bb, 
Opus  1 06. 

The  diminished  seventh  which  is  dcrivtd  from 
the  BUpertonic  root  is  also  cuniinoii  in  various 
positions  as  (c)  from  the  second  uf  the  Preludes 
W  F  minor  in  Rach's  '  Wnlilt.  inp.  rirto  Clavier.' 

As  an  example  of  an  Imperfect  Cadence  which 
concluden  on  a  chord  other  tlua  tiM  I>onunant 
the  following  (</)  from  tlic  slow  movema&t  of  Bee- 
thoven's Violin  Sonat*  in  C  minor,  op.  jiO,  will 


I— y  "TU-  

4/  y 

Ll     .  .    .  _4__|  

OoeMdoDaUy  tlie  Imperfeet  Ondsnee  appoMt  to 

belong  to  another  key,  wlii.  h  is  n^f  1  ir;in-;iti(*n- 
alljr  on  principles  which  are  explained  u<:;ar  the 
oonelodon  of  the  urtkAm  HikBMOirT  (p.  682  a). 
The  following^  imtonf  is  from  Monrt'*  Quirtet 
in  G,  No.  1. 


in  which  case  the  two  cliords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  are  the  only  unes  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  passage  to  Iret  jperfect 
cadenci^^.  and  cuuiot  be  oonudered  M  conmtuting 
e  modulation. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  were 
appreliemlcd  by  the  etlliest  cuuiposers  of  the 
modem  hanuonio  pniod,  and  it  ia  frequently 
(band  IB  worke  of  quite  the  b«^iuiiiig  of  the  1 7th 
century.  An  example  frum  Geriinmi  has  been 
j^ven  above.  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Haydn  and  Moeart  and  their  Immediate 
predi'Cfsttors  and  Bucoessors  it  playe»l  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  as  the  system  of  Form  in  Muaic  which 
was  at  that  time  being  developed  neoenitated  in 
its  earliest  stages  very  clear  definition  of  the 
different  section*  and  neriods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was  oonstrocted,  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  fi  t .  (u-  nt  use  of  Biinjde  and  obvious  fenus 
of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Cadences.  The  desire 
fbr  continuity  ana  Intensity  of  detail  which  is 
charactcribtic  of  later  nuieic  has  inclined  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  prominence  of  cadeneee  of  all 
kindi  ia  tho  oonne  of  »  woik,  and  to  cauaa  oom- 


IMPROMPTU. 

pooeri  in  many  cases  to  make  use  of  more  tnh^r 
means  of  defining  the  lesser  divuiona  of  a  move- 
m'  nt  th  in  by  the  frequent  nee  of  noagninfab 

Imperft-ct  Cadences. 

In  Ellis  s  translation  of  Helmholtz  the  tern 
'Imperfe.  t  C.nleiu  e  '  is  app'i'xi  to  that  which  b 
cuiniuonly  called  the  I'lai^al  Cadence,  lliis  OIS 
of  the  term  is  logical,  but  unfortunat^  Kahla  t» 
mislead  through  its  conflicting  with  custotnsrr 
use.  The  common  application  of  the  term  wlii<lt 
has  Ix-en  accepted  above  is  also  not  by  any  mesas 
incapable  <>{  a  lo^'ical  defence,  but  it  mtist  be 
confessed  to  bo  interior  btith  in  accuracv  of  dc 
finition  and  compreheoeibQity  to  the  expresaioe 
'  Half-clo-c,'  which  expresses  admiral  tly  both  th- 
form  of  the  succession  of  chords  and  the  oHiaE  u 
niost  freqneBtly  peKfems  in  BWMir 

IT.  For  Lnpefftet  Xhtarfal,  see  Tvtfktal. 

[C.H.II  P.- 

IMPIlESAlilO,  L'.  The  title  of  the  J  rvctb 
adaptation  (considerably  altered)  of  Mcizart'» 
'  Sohauspieldirector/ by  Leon  Battu  an  i  L';'lTnc 
IlaU'vy,  pnxluced  at  the  BoufTes  rarisicnj'.  May 
20,  1^56.  This  piece  is  said  to  have  be«i 
niixeil  up  with  Ciiiiarosa's  'Impresario  in  An- 
goscie'  so  as  to  form  one  piece  by  Goethe  in  i^i 
while  director  ofthe  theatre  ni  Weimar. 

IMrnOMPTU.  Originally Bodoubt  the  name 
for  an  extempore  piece;  but  as  no  pieos  can  be 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  term  is  used 
fur  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  (or  have 
not)  the  character  of  extempore  perfonaaoeHk 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin's,  of  which  thers 
are  4 — op.  39,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie-Im- 

Eromptu  in  Cf  minor).  The  two  sets  of  paeosi 
y  Schubert  known  as  Impromptus — op.  90*  nos. 
I  to  4,  and  op.  143,  nos.  i  to  4.  mot-tlj  varia- 
tions— were,  the  first  certainly  and  the  aecuoi 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  Tlie  aotogrsfh 
uf  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  aod  no  tiUt 
to  either  of  the  pieces,  the  won!  'Lnprv>mpia' 
having  been  added  by  the  publishers,  the  UsiK 
lingers,  one  of  whom  also  took  upon  himself  to 
change  the  key  of  the  third  piece  froax  Gb  to  G. 
The  autograph  of  the  second  set  is  at  present 
unknowB.  It  was  to  thevo  latter  ones  thst 
Schumann  devotetl  one  of  his  most  affectionsts 
pai)erH  C^*^""^i-  Schrilten,'  iii.  37).  He  doolrts 
Schubert's  having  hims^  odied  them  Im- 
promptus, and  would  have  xta  take  the  fixst, 
becoud,  and  fourth  as  the  successive  movementi 
of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor.  The  first  does  in  &et 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  re$pilar  'firt^t  movement.' 
Schumann  huu&elf  has  Impromptus  on  a  thents 
of  his  wife's,  op.  5,  and  another  Improcapta 
among  his  Albumblatter.  Neither  Bt-etboveo. 
Weber,  nor  Mendelssohn  ever  use  the  word.  {G.} 
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